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THE  CONSTITUTION;  WRITTEN  AND  UNWRITTEN. 

It  m&y  siirpriBe  fome  of  onr  Teaden  to  authority  and  inflnence,  should  oome,  at 

find  us  speakiiig  of  an  unwritten  Contti-  least  in  some  instances,  to  depend  on 

tntion,  as  if  any  snch  thin^  actually  ex-  matter  existing  out  of  and  heyond  tiie  in- 

isfced,  or  was,  indeed,  possible,  in  this  strument  itself,  for  its  true  meaning,  and 

country.    Any  such  surprise,  we  believe,  for  the  extent  or  limitation  of  its  actual 

may  give  place  to  conviction,  and,  we  powers. 

Iiope,  to  v^  serious  reflections,  by  the  But  when  we  speak,  in  this  article, 
time  we  have  concluded  what  we  have  of  an  unwritten  Constitution,  we  mean 
to  say  on  the  subject.  The  general  im-  something  more  tium  this.  We  think  It 
preMOD  undoubtedly  is,  that  we  have,  quite  possible  for  Government,  by  a  prao- 
and  can  have,  no  Constitutional  Law  in  tical  use  of  powers  more  tiian  douotful, 
tins  country,  whether  for  the  several  greatljr  to  enkrge  the  scope  of  its  real 
States  of  tne  Union,  or  for  the  Union  authority.  Indeed,  important  and  sub- 
itself,  but  what  rests  in  the  text  of  written  stantial  amendments,  or  rather  radical 
Instruments.  Many,  however,  who  are  changes,  may  thus  be  made  in  the  writp 
better  instructed  on  this  subject,  under-  ten  instrument ;  as  much  so  as  if  they 
stand  very  well  that  written  Constita-  were  effected  directly  by  conventions  of 
tiooB,  like  all  statute^  are  necessarily  the  delegates  and  nopular  suffrage.  It  is  not 
subjects  of  authoritative  construction  and  impossible,  in  tnis  way,  essentially  to  sub- 
interpretation  ;  and  that  the  conclusioxn  vert  the  original  Constitution,  and  set  up 
tlius  reached,  when  established  in  a  legi-  another  and  a  very  different  Constitution 
timate  way,  are  to  be  taken  along  with  in  its  place.  We  are  constrained  to  think, 
die  written  text,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  show, 
it,  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  several  that  an  operation  of  ^s  sort  has  been 
departments,  or  functionaries,  of  the  gov-  begun  almdy,  and  the  effect  of  subver- 
emment,  must  put  a  practical  constrnc-  sion  and  substitution  actually  wrought 
tion  on  their  own  powers,  and,  with  or  out,  or  is  being  accomplished,  to  a  very 
without  tiie  aid  of  the  Judicial  Depart-  serious  and  alarming  extent  ^  There  are 
ment,  settie,  by  their  action,  many  points  several  clear  cases  of  assumption  of  power 
about  which  doubts  may  have  arisen,  in  which  the  Administration  at  Wash- 
And  BO  muc£  of  Constitutional  Law  as  ington  have  indulged  within  a  very  recent 
thus  rests  in  Interpretation  and  practical  period,  winch,  if  submitted  to  and  ac- 
eooBtruction,  is  unwritten  law ;  and  so  qutesced  in  by  the  country,  so  as  to  be- 
hr  it  may  be  deemed  unavoidable  that  come  good  and  approved  precedents  for 
the  written  text  of  the  highest  law  known  future  imitation  and  action,  work,  we 
to  nolitical  communities,  or  ffovemments,  afiim,  an  essential  and  abiding  revolution 
ana  where  the  purpose  has  been  to  keep  in  the  Government  As  the  measures  i>f 
Ifaat  text  as  dear  as  possible  of  an  eioCenc  the  Administration,  based  on  these  an- 
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ramptioDs  of  power,  have  either  been  beonue  we  began  with  a  written  instm- 
executed,  or  are  in  procese  of  Buccessful  ment,  we  are  therefore  secure  aglainst 
and  unrestrained  execution,  we  hold  that  any  changes  in  its  features  or  piovisions, 
the  written  Constitution  of  the  United  except  such  as  may  be  made  according  to 
States,  so  far  as  the  authority  and  acts  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  terms  of  the 
pf  the  existing  Government  can  go,  is  instrument  itself,  and  plainly  written 
already  actually  subverted  in  the  most  down,  like  the  rest,  as  a  part  of  it  If 
essential  points,  and  a  new  Constitation,  powers  are  assnned  by  the  Executive,  or ' 
partly  written  and  partly  unwritten,  is  so  any  department  or  branch  of  the  Govern-  \ 
far  substituted  in  its  place.  ment,  and  exercised  with  the  concurrence 
We  hope  that  no  intelligent  reader  of  the  nation,  we  do  not  see  why  such 
will  turn  away  from  this  su^^estion,  that  powers  must  not  thenceforwud  be  deemed 
an  unwritten  Constitution  of  the  United  Constitutional,  and  all  acts  performed 
States,  in  whole  or  in  nart,  may  be  made  nnder  them  as  legitimate  as  if  the  author- 
to  take  the  place  of  the  written  instm-  ity  for  them  was  found  inserted,  iu  hoc 
ment,  however  inconmious  such  an  idea  verbay  in  the  written  instrument  At 
may  appear  with  all  his  previous  notions  least,  this  must  be  so,  until  sgme  very  ex** 
on  the  subject  Let  it  be  remembered  i^Icit  and  sigpificant  act  of  dissent  shall 
what  the  British  Constitution  is,  and  how  be  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 
I  it  has  been  made  and  settled.  It  is  wholly  We  do  not  say  that  every  President  and 
j  unwritten,  though  many  of  its  principal  ^ministrattuo  would  be  bound  to  follow 
features  are  determined  by  reference  to  a  bad  example,  and  exercise  a  forbidden 
written  documents;  and  it  defines  the  power,  because  a  preceding  President 
prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  and  the  and  Administration  nad  done  so.  But  a 
authority  of  parliament,  and  the  powers  forbidden  or  unauthorized  act  once  passed 
and  privileges  of  the  several  estates  of  and  accomplished,  and  the  clear  sanction 
the  kingdom,  and  the  rights  of  the  nation  of  the  nation  added,  could  not  but  be  re- 
or  the  people,  just  in  accordance  with  warded  as  ^ving  a  sufficient  authority 
the  leading  occurrences  and  facts  in  the  for  its  repetition.  We  know  of  but  one 
history  of  the  empire.  It  is  altogether  test  to  wnich  the  matter  could  be  brought, 
historical.  Such  prerogatives  as  the  and  that  would  be  an  impeachment;  and' 
sovereign  has  been  accustomed  to  as-  nobody  can  pretend  that  an  impeachment 
..Bume  and  exercise,  with  the  concurrence  could  be  maintained  for  an  act  which 
of  the  other  estates  and  of  the  nation,  could  be  justified  by  a  clear  precedent, 
are  his  constitutional  prerogatives.  The  when  there  had  b^n,  at  the  time,,  not 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  other  estates,  only  no  impeachment  thought  of,  but,  on 
and  the  national  or  popular  rights,  have  the  contrary,  a  manifest  acquiescence 
been  settled  in  the  same  way.  Some  and  sanction  of  the  nation.  It  is  true, 
important  points  in  this  Constitution,  as  undoubtedly,  that  the  force  of  such  a  pre- 
we  all  know,  have  not  been  adjusted  cedent,  so  acauiesced  in  and  sanctioned 
without  serious  contest  and  commotion ;  at  one  perioa,  might  be  destroyed  at  a 
some,  indeed,  not  without  civil  war  and  subsequent  periodloy  a  manifest  national 
violent  revolution.  And  we  must  not  dissent  Still  we  must  hold  that  in  every 
forget  that  if  the  pretensions  and  asstop-  case  of  the  exercise  of  usurped  power, 
tions  of  prerogative  and  power  put  form  once  fairly  having  the  national  sanction, 
and  practiseaby  the  Stuart  tines  of  and  not  repudiated  or  condemned  by  coo^ 
England,  had  prevailed^f  they  had  been  petent  judicial  authority,  nothinff  short  of 
acquiesced  in  and  submitted  to  by  the  an  unequivocal  national  act  o?  dissent 
nation — if  these  kings  had  not  been  re-  could  hinder  that  power  from  being  placed 
sisted,  and  the  race  and  name  finally  in  the  number  of  the  legitimate  constitu- 
expelled  from  the  kingdom — the  English  tional  powers  of  the  Government  And 
Constitution  would  have  been  quite  a  dif-  more  tnan  this ;  there  are  acts  of  Govem- 
ferent  thing,  in  its  most  vital  parts,  from  ment  which,  once  past  and  performed, 
what  it  became  under  the  revolution  of  cannot  be  recalled,. and  if  the  power  be 
1688,  and  what  it  is  now.  This  case  of  usurped,  it  is  a  usurpation,  not  only  for 
the  English  Constitution  is  referred  to  the  occasion,  but  for  all  time,  or  as  long 
as  an  example  to  show  how  easy  and  as  the  Government  shall  stand.  Take 
natural  a  thing  it  is  for  an  unwritten  or  the  case  of  the  ac<^uisition  of  Louisiana 
historical  Constitution  to  grow  up  in  any  as  an  example  and  illustration.  If  there 
country;  and  we,  in  this  country,  deceive  was  no  autoority  in  the  written  Const!- 
oorselves  egregiouely  if  we  suppose  that,  tution  for  this  great  measure— one  which 
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hu  wTOvgbt  each  a  change  in  the  whole    nent  of  them,  were  unable  to  find  any 
oondition,  prospects  and  destiny  of  the    sanction  for  it  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
repoblic — and  we  know,  at  least,  that    some  of  them,  Mr.    Jefferson   among 
Mr.  Jefierson,  who  was  its  author  and    them,  proposed  that  the  bresch  made  by 
finisher,  never  entertained  a  doubt  to  the    this  proceeding  in  that  Instrument  should 
contrary — still,  when  it  was  once  accom-    be  healed  by  a  post-facto  amendment ! 
plished,  when  that  vast  countty  had  been    At  least,  then,  we  have  a  fair  right  to 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  United    present  this  case  of  the  acquisition  of 
States,  it  was  too  late,  if  there  had  been    Louisiana,  since  it  was  very  commonly 
any  such  disposition,  either  then  or  at  any    deemed  at  the  period  a  pretty  clear  case 
time  since,  to  retreat  from  the  position    of  usurped  andf  unaccoraed  power,  as  in 
we  had  assumed.    The  Old  Thirteen  had    point,  to  show  that  it  is  not  an  impossiblet 
become  joined  to  a  new  country  and  do-    or  even  an  improbable  thinff  to  happen, 
main,  and  the  written  Constitution,  which    that  the  authority  of  the  Fe<£ral  Goven^ 
bad  opened,  as  by  a  broad  chasm,  to  let  in    ment,  or  of  the  Executive,  should  come 
the  new  territory  and  its  population,  must    to    be  very   materially    enlarged    and 
expand  itself,  aiid  keep  expanding,  to  meet    extended,  b}r  means  of  assumea  powers, 
every  duty  and  every  exigency  of  govern-    which,  having  the   national   sanction, 
ment,  which  might  arise  on  account  of  the    whether  by  some  express  act,  or  by  ez- 
new  acquisition.    There  was  no  escape    pressive  silence,  must  thereafter  be  re* 
and  no  alternative.  So  that  those  who  are    garded,  albeit  unwritten  and  historical 
prepared  to  bold  or  admit,  with  Mr.  Jeffer-    merely,  as  having  an  equal  validity  with 
eon,  that  the  act  by  which  Louisiana  was    those  which  are  found  in  the  written  text 
acquired  could  not  be  made  to  rest  on    of  the  Constitution, 
any  power  in  the  written  Constitution,       But  we  come  now  to  consider  several 
must  admit  also,  and  cannot  doubt,  that    recent  instances  of  what  we  deem  to  be 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has,    clear  assumptions  of  power,  all  of  them 
in  this  single  instance,  clothed  itself  with    cases  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
new  powers  of  vast  extent  and  signifi-    which,  if  we  are  to  look  upon  them  as 
caoce,  which  are  now  unquestioned  and    having  already    received  tne    national 
mquestionable ;  powers  adequate  not  only    sanction,  or  as  certain  to  do  so,  have  as- 
to  the  acquisition  but  to  the  control  and    suredly    wrought   the    most    essential 
government  of  a  great  added  empire,  with    change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
a  vast  and  ever-growing  population,  hi    try— 4iave  engrafted  upon  it  unwritten 
all  its  complicated  affiiirs  and  interests,    provisions,  which  overthrow  the  text,  and 
to  the  full  extent  to  which  the  authority    war  with  the  spirit  of  the  written  Instni- 
cl  the  government  is  exerted,  under  its    ment — have  clothed  the  Federal  Govern- 
written  powers,  within  the  limits  of  its    ment^  and  the  Executive  especially,  with 
original  jurisdiction.    And  if  such  new    new  and  extraordinary  powers,  such  as, 
powers  exist — if  they  have  been  exerted —    in  the  beginning  of  our  history,  no  mad* 
and  we  see  their  manifest  operation  and    man  ever  dreamed  of  as  fit  to  be  entrust* 
iofluencc  every  day  and  in  a  thousand    ed  to  the  sort  of  government  which  this 
forms ;  and  if  it  be  conceded  that  these    was  intended  to  be. 
powers  are  not  found  in  the  original  writ-       The  instances  to  which  we  refer  besn 
len  Constitution  of  ^emment,  then  it    with  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  tne 
is  clear  that  they  exist  outside  of  that    United  States,  and  all  of  them  have 
instrument,  and  are  unwritten  powers    grown  naturally  enough  out  of  that  trans- 
added,  by  sheer  usurpation  and  the  gene-    action.    Firet  comes  the  measure  of  An- 
ral  consent  of  the  nation,  to  the  powera    nexation ;  and,  when  it  is  accomplished, 
and  authority  of  the  written  textual  Con-    we  have  a  new  and  extended  empire,  ana 
stitution.  a  foreign  people,  amalgamated  with  our 

We  have  put  this  case,  in  a  manner,  own,  and  the  Constitution  stretched  and 
bypothetically,  in  regard  to  the  question  pieced  out,  long  enough  and  broad  enough 
m  original  Constitutional  power,  because  to  embrace  and  cover  the  whole. 
it  is  not  very  material  to  the  point  for  While  this  measure  is  in  negotiation 
which  we  are  using  it,  whether  it  was  and  progress,  but  before  it  is  consummftp 
actually  a  case  of  usurped  power  or  not.  ted,  ancT while,  therefore,  Texas  is  as  for- 
Opinion  scarcely  differed  about  it  at  the  eign  to  the  United  States  as  China,  or 
time.  The  friends,  as  well  as  the  oppo-  Japan,  the  Executive  undertakes  the  mil- 
ttents  of  ihe  measure,  the  most  promi-    itary  defence  of  that  foreign  country 
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against  all  ite  eoemies,  and  employs  the  ed  coaotiies.  If  New  Mexico  and  Cal- 
army  of  the  United  States  in  this  enter-  ifornia  have  submitted  to  our  arms,  and 
prise.  our  conquering  power,  which  claims  to 
l^e  net^  scene  in  this  eventful  drama  have  swept  away  the  autboritv  of  the 
opens  with  war,  brought  on  by  the  £z-  Mexican  Republic  within  the  limits  of 
ecutive.  Along  with  Texas,  we  adopt  a  these  provinces,  their  inhabitants  are  en- 
quarrel  lonff  existing  between  that  re-  titled  at  our  hands  to  the  protection  and 
public  and  Mexico,  provided  Mexico  sees  benefits  of  some  form  or  other  of  regu- 
nt  to  prosecute  that  quarrel  with  us,  as  lar  government.  But  if  foreign  territory 
i^e  had  done,  and  was  doing,  with  Tex-  be  conquered  by  our  arms,  and  brougu 
as.  But  this  failing  to  hring  us  into  im-  under  our  dominion,  so  lone  as  it  remains 
mediate  collision  with  that  power,  there  under  this  dominion  it  belongs  to  Con- 
remained  a  disputed  question  of  bounda-  gress,  by  the  written  Constitution,  to 
ly  between  our  new  Texan  dominions  "  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations*' 
and  Mexico,  which  we  adopted  with  the  respecting  its  preservation  and  govem- 
country,  and  on  this  topic  the  President  ment.  But  Congress,  though  it  has  re- 
finds  occasion  to  begin  a  military  move-  cognized  the  existence  of  the  war,  nothav- 
ment  which  brings  on  the  war.  Assum-  ing  entered  into  any  schemes  for  foreign 
ing  the  right  to  determine,  by  his  person-  conquest,  makes  no  provision  whatever, 
al  fiat,  that  the  whole  territory  tti  dispiUe  and  is  never  asked  to  make  any,  for  the 
belonged  to  the  United  States  indisj^ulQ'  protection  and  government  of  any  con- 
Uy,  and  having  an  eye'  at  the  same  time  quered  country  or  province ;  and, therefore, 
to  some  further  territorial  acquisition,  he  the  Executive,  who  seems  resolved  on  this 
sends  forward  a  military  force  to  occupy  occasion  to  show  himself  equal  to  eveij 
the  country,  and  dispossess  and  exclude  emergency,  himself  makes  every  provi- 
the  Mexicans.  Tne  war  follows,  of  sion  necessary  to  meet  the  case.  Under 
course,  and  becomes,  on  our  part,  a  war  his  personal  authority  and  orders  soveiv 
of  aggression,  invasion,  and  foreign  con-  eignty  is  assumed,  civil  rule  is  established, 
quest.  and  officers  are  appointed  over  the  con- 
The  government,  having  a  war  of  in-  quered  provinces,  and  all  the  powers  of 
vasion  and  foreign  conquest  on  its  hands,  regular  government  enforced— «t  least,  to 
undertaken  by  the  Executive,  the  next  the  full  extent  to  which  the  rights  of  the 
thing  to  be  determined  is,  by  what  means  conqueror  are  recognized  and  submit- 
it  shall  be  prosecuted.    Evervbodv  knows  ted  to. 

that  none  out  troops  of  the  United  States,  Finally :  as  the  carrying  on  a  war  of 
enlisted  in  its  service,  and  ofiicered  by  its  invasion  and  foreign  conquest  is  found 
authority,  can  be  employed  in  such  a  war,  to  be  an  expensive  operation,  and  Con- 
under  the  written  Constitution.  But  the  gress  and  the  country  may  become  tired 
army  is  wholly  inadequate,  in  point  of  of  furnishing  supplies  for  a  contest  not 
numbers,  to  open  and  maintain  a  cam-  certainly  of  their  seeking,  and  in  which 
paign  in  a  foreign  country,  and  it  cannot  thev  can  feel  no  pride,  1)ut  humiliation 
oe  made  adequate  by  any  process  of  en-  and  loathing  rather ;  and  as,  in  any  event, 
listments  to  meet  the  immediate  and  press-  the  Administration  is  likely  to  be  held  to 
ing  demands  of  the  campaign.  Hence,  a  rigid  accountability  by  the  nation,  one 
a  new  power  is  at  once  assumed — that  of  day  or  another,  for  the  cost  of  this  game 
employing  the  militia  of  the  country,  un-  of  hazard  and  bloody  speculation,  so  far 
der  the  name  of  volunteers,  in  this  dis-  at  least  as  it  is  supported  by  regular  Con- 
tant  and  foreign  service.  That  species  gressional  appropriations,  under  the  writ- 
of  force,  in  uie  service  of  the  United  ten  Constitution;  hence,  tlie  President 
States,  is  no  longer  to  be  restricted  with-  deems  it  proper  and  politic  to  set  in  ope- 
in  the  old  constitutional  limits,  "  to  exe-  ration  a  new  mode  of  supplying  the  mili* 
cute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in-  tary  chest,  wholly  independent  of  Con- 
surrections,  and  repel  invasions.  gress,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  all  account- 
But  next,  it  naturally  happens,  in  the  ability.  Taking  possession  of  the  prin- 
prosecution  of  this  unequal  war,  that  cipal  ports  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
foreign  territory  is  overrun  by  our  armies*  treating  them  as  places  conquered  and 
and  is  in  condition  to  be  brought  under  the  brought  under  his  personal  dominion,  he 
dominion  of  the  United  States ;  and,  of  sets  up  his  own  government  over  them, 
course,  it  seems  necessary,  if  the  sever-  establishes  custom-houses  and  appoints 
eignty  is  assumed,  to  provide,  in  some  custom-house  officers,  proclaims  a  tariff 
way,  for  the  government  of  the  conquer-  of  duties  on  all  goods  and  merchandise 
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flDtered  at  time  ports,  and  itiTites  into  sent  somewbat more  at  lai^, thonghstill 

them  the  commeree  of  aJl  nations — that  with  necessary  brevity,  some  of  those  ob- 

of  the  United  States  along  with  the  rest  viovs  considerations  which  show,  in  a 

-—who  may  desire  to  trade  with  Mexico,  manner  too  clear  for  disputation,  how  im- 

as  it  is  through  these  ports,  and  these  possible  it  is  to  find  any  sanction  for  these 

only,  that  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  reach  acts  in  the  written  Constitntion — how 

Mexico  with  their  supplies,  and  tliat  only  wholly  end  broadly  they  stand  out  and 

after  these  supplies  shall  have  first  paid  apart  from  that  Instrument  as  new  pow- 

a  tribute  to  the  personal  military  chest  of  ers,.and    how    essentially    they    roust 

the  President^  for  the  support  of  the  war  change  the  whole  character  of  tne  sov- 

he  is  prosecuting  against  that  country.  emment,  if  they  are  to  be  recognized  as 

Really,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  patriotic  constituting  a  part  of  its  legitimate  au- 

emsi  bill  ties  of  the  American  people  must  thority. 

be  deadened  indeed,  if  they  can  look  on  In  regard  to  the  Annexation  of  Texas ; 
this  catalogue  and  array  of  gross  usurp-  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  pretty  gener- 
ations of  power,  as  we  have  here  pre-  ally  regarded  as  being  now  too  late,  for 
sented  them  in  order,  and  remain  un-  any  purpose  of  practical  utility,  to  go 
moved.  Yet  these  acts  have  not  been  back  and  insist  on  the  utter  want  of  Con- 
done in  a  comer,  but  openly,  and,  as  it  stitutional  sanction  for  this  measure.  It 
were,  on  the  house-top.  The  President  is  true,  the  deed  has  been  done,  and  can- 
must  be  acquitted  ot  any  attempts  at  not  now  be  nndqjM ;  the  measure  is  coi^ 
concealments.  The  country  has  known  summated  and  past,  and  the  country  cao- 
what  he  was  about ;  and  what  serious  not,  or  will  not,  withdraw  from  the  posi- 
impreasion  has  been  made  on  the  public  tion  and  relations  in  which  that  measure 
mind  1  A  few  faithful  men  and  public  has  placed  it.  Texas  is  a  part  of  the 
sentinels  have  proclaimed  the  danger.  United  States ;  it  has  become  a  State  of 
and  tried  to  sound  an  alarm ;  and  no  this  Union,  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
doubt  men  of  reflection  everywhere  are  Old  Thirteen,  having  its  representatives 
aorely  troubled,  and  are  laying  these  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  theji 
things  to  heart ;  but  we  are  forced  to  have,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and 
confess  that,  as  yet,  we  have  not  seen  bound  by  the  same  obligations  and  the 
tlioee  evidences  c^  popular  apprehension  same  destiny.  Texas,  by  the  voice  she 
— those  symptoms  of  strong  popular  dis-  has  in  our  public  councils,  may  give  laws 
■ent,  ready  to  rise  to  the  height  of  an  in-  to  the  republic,  and  shape  our  national 
dignant  rebuke  and  denunciation,  not  to  policy ;  she  may  supply  us  with  our 
be  mistaken,  and  not  to  be  enconntered  highest  minister  abrcMul,  a  chieftain  to 
by  anybody,  however  bad  and  bold  ;  lead  our  armies  in  the  field,  and  a  presi- 
which  we  should  like  to  have  witnessed  dent.  This  is  all  very  true — and  not  the 
before  now,  among  a  people  who  ought  less  so,  though  it  be  equally  true,  that 
to  know  what  liberty  is  worth,  and  how  Texas  occupies  this  relation  to  tiie  Uni- 
only  it  can  be  preserved.  But,  be  it  our  ted  States,  and  the  United  States  this  re- 
part  and  duty,  as  we  can  and  may,  once  lation  to  Texas,  by  a  proceeding  which, 
and  again,  to  place  these  acts  of  bold  in  its  very  nature,  burst  the  bounds  of  all 
usurpation,  in  formal  and  urgent  array,  Constitutional  control  and  restriction 
before  our  countrymen,  that,  if  possible,  and  practically  set  this  nation  afloat  on 
and  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  transac-  an  ocean  without  a  shore.  We  know 
tiona  will  allow,  they  may  yet  be  met  by  we  cannot  help  onreelves  now ;  but  we 
a  spirit  of  just  and  determined  hostility,  think  it  as  well,  and  not  altogether  use- 
which,  before  it  be  too  late,  may  prevent  less,  since  we  have  slipped  our  cables 
their  assuming  the  character  of  admitted  and  drifted  out  from  our  safe  anchorage 
and  approved  powere.  If  this  cannot  be  ground  and  moorings>  never  to  regain 
done,  still  our  labor  may  not  be  wholly  dsem,  that  we  should  at  least  make  our- 
io  vain,  since  it  may  serve  to  keep  the  selves  acquainted  and  familiar  with  our 
country  advised  of  the  radical  changes  new  position.  It  were  great  folly  in  us 
which  are  being  wrought  in  the  text  and  that  we  should  fancy  ourselves  still  rid- 
fabric  of  the  written  Constitution,  and  of  ing  at  ease  in  our  own  well-chosen  and 
the  true  **  Democratic  progress"  we  are  capacious  land-k>cked  harbor,  when  in 
making  towards  anarchy  and  despotism,  truth  we  have  gone  to  sea,  where  we 

We  recur,  now,  to  the  instances  we  never  were  before,  and  may  never  eee 

have    named,     of     authority    palpably  land  again — having  taken  cars  to  leave  onr 

aaiifped,  and  boUly  used,  in  order  to  pre-  best  chart  behind  us. 
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What  wafl  this  measare  of  Annexation  ment  she  was  a  sovereign  and  independent 
— 60  called  7    It  was  not  the  purchase  of  power,  and  it  may  come  one  day  to  be  a 
a  territory  or  province,  belonging  to  an-  serious  and  emliarrassing,  if  not  fatal, 
other  nation.    Texas  has  not  come  in,  as  question,  between  her  and  the  United 
Louisiana  did,  by  purchase  from  France,  States,  by  what  sanction  this  compact  is 
and  as  Florida  did,  by  purchase  from  to  be  enforced,  if  enforced  at  all,  and  who 
Spain.      It  is  not,  as   those  countries  is  to  ju(kfe  of  its  infractions.    May  not 
were,  an  acquisition  of  so  manv  acres  ti  casus  Jmeris  arise  between  them,wben 
and  rods  of  ground,  to  be  added  to  the  one  party  or  the  other  shall  declare  the 
territorial    possessions    of    the    United  league  at  an  end,  and  insist  on  settling 
States.    Louisiana  and  Florida  were  ac-  the  difficulty,  if  necessary,  by  an  appeiu 
qnired  by  negotiation  and  treaty,  conduct-  to  the  uitima  ratio  ?    Already  a  question 
ed  and  concluded  by  the  treaty-making  hasarisen  between  them, namely,  whether 
power.    In  those  cases,  serious  difficul-  New  Mexico,  as  conquered  or  subdued  by 
ties  existed  between  the  United  States  the  American  arms,  is  a  part  of  the  State 
and  France  and  Spain,  respectively ;  the  of  Texas,  or  an  independent  territory  or 
negotiations  had  for  their  object  the  set-  province,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
tlement  of  these  difficulties,  which  was  a  which  threatens,  by  anticipation,  to  die- 
legitimate  business  for  the  treaty-mak-  turbthe  harmony  of  the  new  union,  and 
ing  power  of  our  government  to  engage  possibly  resolve  it  again  into  the  sover- 
in :  we  had  laree  claims  on  those  now-  eign  unity  of  which  it  has  been  compose 
ers,  for  debts  due  our  citizens,  and  for  ed.      For  ourselves,  we  suppose,  that 
spoliations  committed  on  our  commerce,  with  Texas,  the  question  of  her  rights  and 
and  when  thev  had  no  money  to  pay,  we  her   interests,  as    against   the    United 
agreed  to  take   property  from  them —  States,  will  always  be  one  of  physical 
namely,  land — at  a  just  valuation.     We  ability  to  maintain  her  ground.    She  will 
took  Louisiana  from  France,  and  Florida  insist  on  her  right  as  an  equal  to  jud^ 
from  Spain,  bv  purchase,  and  by  way  of  of  all  questions  in    dispute ;    she  will 
settling  and  closing  up  our  embarrassing  never  forget  that  she  was  once  a  sover- 
accounts  with  those  countries.    So  much  eign ;  that  as  a  sovereign,  and  while  a 
may  always  be  said  in  favor  of  these  sovereign,  the  compact  was  formed  which 
pnrchases,'as  fair  business  transactions,  placed  her  in  union  with  this  republic ; 
and  as  bavin?  some  sort  of  warrant  in  and  she  may  be  expected  to  be  found  very 
the  Constitution  to  justify  them.     We  slow  to  recognize  the  competency  of  the 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  Constitution,  Federal  Gk>vernment  to  dictate  to  her  in 
that  the  argument  was  as  conclusive  and  matters  where  her  interests,  arising  under 
satisfactory,  as  it  may  be  plausible.    But  the  compact,  may  seem  to  clash  wiU)  those 
BO  much  certainly  is  true,  that,  in  no  re-  of  the  opposite  party  to  the  league, 
apect  or  degree,  can  these  cases  be  quo-  In  our  humble  judgment,  the  proceed- 
(ed  as  precedents  to  cover  and  justify  ing  by  which   Texas  was  brought  into 
tbe  Annexation  of  Texas.    Texas  was  this  Union  has  never  been  as  fully  con- 
an  independent  republic,  as  our  own  re-  sidered,  and  is  not  as  well  understood  as 
J  ibfic  was — our  equal  before  the  law  of  it  ought  to  be  by  our  people ;    and  we 
nations,  and  in  the  family  of  nations,  shall  be  excused,  therefore,  for  dwelling 
The    two    republics  were   united  and  upon  it  a  moment  longer.     Annexation — 
made    one  republic,  and  the  separate,  so  called — was  effected,  it  must  be  re- 
identical  being  of  each  was  mersea  in  the  membcred,  by  a  compact,  or  league,  be- 
new  creation.    This  was  called  the  An-  tween  sovereign  powers,  both  acting  in 
nexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States ;  regard  to  it,  in  their  national  character 
it  might  as  well  have  been  called  the  An-  and  capacity.     And  it  is  worth  remem- 
nexation  of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  bering — ^while  it  is  utterly  denied  that  it 
Texas,  indeed,  agreed  to  take  a  subordi-  was  competent  for  our  Government  to 
nate  position  in  tlienow  relation,  and  the  negotiate  with  anotlier  nation  at  all,  or 
new  firm  was  to  take  the  name  of  the  in  any  form,  for  such  an  object  as  that  of 
older  and  wealthier  partner ;  it  was  to  be  amalgam:iting  the  two  nations,  itself  and 
the  United  States  &  Co.,  and  not  the  that  other,  into  one — that   it  was  not 
United  States  and  Texas,  or  Texas  &  Co.  deemed    necessary  in   this   transactioni 
Texas  agreed  to  become  a  State  in  the  Uni-  to  pay  even  the  poor  respect  to  the  Con- 
on,  on  the  footing  of  other  States,  and  in  stitution  of  following  the  forms  or  mode 
this  humble  condition  to  merge  her  nation-  of  proceeding  prescribed  by  it,  when  in- 
diity.    But  when  Texas  mrae  this  agree*  tercourse  is  to  be  had  with  a  foreign 
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]KMver,miid  a  com|»ct,or  treaty*  is  pro-  tennaaawen.  It  might  have  been  agreed 
posed  to  be  made.  In  the  carefal  par*  just  as  well,  tbat  the  President  of  Texas 
tiCion  of  powers  under  the  Constitation,  should  be  President  of  the  new  incorpo- 
the  dnty  of  negotiating  and  making  trea^  rated  nation.  It  was  jiwt  as  competent, 
ties  is  assiffnei  to  the  President,  with  the  so  far  as  the  question  of  authority  is  con- 
advice  and  consent  of  two-thiids  of  the  eemed,  for  Congress  to  have  agreed  that 
Senate.  Bat  in  tiiis  case,  the  Con^resB  the  sovereignty  of  Texas,  instead  of  that 
— not  inappropriately,  perhaps/ consider-  of  the  quondam  United  States,  should  pre- 
ing  the  novelty  of  the  object«-took  the  vail  in  the  new  union.  We  are  speak- 
matter  ia  hand,  snd  coomiencrd  the  fat-  ing  of  the  question  of  power  under  the 
Dial  negotiation  by  a  profet  or  propoei-  written  Constitution,  if  Congress  could 
tkm,  in  the  shape  of  a  joint  resolution,  incorporate  the  United  States  with  Texas, 
which  was  passed  by  a  majority  in  each  it  could  do  the  same  thing  with  England 
Home,  and  received  the  approval  and  sig-  or  France ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  sov* 
■ataie  of  the  PresideBL  In  this  pro-  ereignty  over  the  new  incorporated  king- 
ceeditt[|.  Congress  might  be  considered  dom,  would  doubtless  be  somewhat  differ- 
as  having  TKoived  itself  into  a  convenp^  ently  disposed  of.  So  far  as  authority  ia 
tKMi  of  delegates,  with  assumed  authori*  concerned  Congress  could  just  as  well 
ty  irom  the  people  to  enter  on  this  extra-  have  undertaken  to  re-incorporate  the 
oidiBary  negotiation.  It  is  idle  to  think  States  of  tiiis  Union  with  the  British  Em* 
of  it  as  a  proceeding  of  Congress,  acting  pi  re,  on  the  old  terms  of  colonial  de- 
vnder  the  Constitation.     Here  was  a  pendence. 

compact  between  two  sovereign  nations  Now  we  know,  all  the  while,  that  this 
hy  which  they  agreed  to  unite  and  form  measure  must  be,  as  it  has  been,  submit* 
one  naiicm  ont  of  the  two,  on  certain  ted  to  and  acquiesced  in.  We  cannot 
terms.  Can  there  be  any  one  bold  probably  escape  from  our  new  position, 
enongfa  to  assert  that  the  Constitution  if  we  wonkl.  And  this  is  therefore  ex- 
antborizes  Congress  to  make  such  a  com-  actly  one  of  those  alarming  cases  to 
pact  in  b^alf  of  the  United  States  ?  It  which  we  have  before  advertra,  where  a 
seems  to  be  thought  by  some  tbat  this  new  and  extraordinary  power  has  been 
particular  compact  was  well  enough  usurped  by  the  government,  and  that 
made  throagb  the  agency  of  Coqgr^ss,  usurpation  acquiesced  in  and  confirmed, 
because,  in  this  case,  Texas,  yielding  up  almost  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  by 
ber  nationality,  consented  to  take  a  posi-  the  deliberate  voice  of  the  nation,  so  as 
tioo  in  the  new  union  somewhat  below  in  effect  to  clothe  the  government  with 
tiie  point  of  equality,  in  dignity  and  pow-  tiiis  new  power  in  all  time  to  come — ^the 
er,  with  the  nation  to  which  she  joined  written  Constitution  to  the  contrary  not* 
herself.  But  the  question  of  authority  withstanding — to  be  empk>yed  by  it  again 
cannot  be affscted  by  the  particular  terms,  and  again,  if  it  should  see  any  occasion 
or  eooditions  on  which  a  league  for  in-  for  its  exercise.  A  very  important  pro- 
corporatii^  this  nation  with  another  may  vision  this  in  the  unwritten  portion  of 
be  formed.  Had  Congress,  or  had  the  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
government,  through  any  or  all  its  func-  Perhafis  the  most  serious,  certainly  ^be 
tiooaries,  Coostitutioaa)  authority  on  any  most  immediate  and  pressing  of  the  evils 
terms  whatever,  to  melt  down  and  fuse  which  could  not  fkil  to  follow  in  the  train 
the  American  nation  with  another  inde-  of  this  highhanded  measure,  are  seen 
pendent  nation,  luid  so,  out  of  the  amal-  and  felt  in  that  series  of  bold  acts,  each 
gam  to  form  a  new  nation  ?  Tbat  is  the  one  another  instance  of  assumed  author- 
tme  question ;  for  the  true  nature  of  the  ity,  into  which  this  original  measure  baa 
transaction  was  such  as  we  have  here  hurried  the  government,  as  if  by  an  in- 
stated it  Two  independent  States,  or  exorable  fate,  and  which  it  is  the  main 
sovereignties,  were  incorporated  into  one  purpose  of  this  article  to  record  and 
by  a  compact  formed  between  the  two  illustrate. 

while  thus  independent  and  sovereign.  The  first  ci  these  acts  was  one  to 

The  uniting  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  by  which  the  government  was  moved  by  an 

the  treaties  of  Vienna,  was  not  more  an  apparent  necessity,  even  before  Annexa- 

incorporating  of  two  States  into  one.  tion  was  consummated.    This  was  the 

And  if  this  inoorpontion  between  the  employment  of  the  army  of  the  United 

United  States  and  Texas  could  be  eflfect-  States  by  the  unauthorued  direction  of 

ed  on  the  particular  terms  of  the  present  the  President,  for  the  defence  of  Texas 

eompact,  it  could  be  effiseted  on  other  against  all  her  enemies,  while  she  was 
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f«iU  ft  foreign  and  independent  repnblic.  negation,  that  meanwhile,  or  at  any  time 

The  prafet  of  the  28th  Conffress  tor  An-  before  Texas    and  the   United    States 

nexation,  expreased  distinctly  the  terms  shonld  actually  be  incorporated  into  one 

and  conditions  on  which  tlie  nnion  or  in-  nation  and  people,  an  alliance  offensive 

corporation  might  take  effect.    Whether  and  defensive,  shonld  exist  between  thei 

tiiese  tenns  and  conditions,  in  the  form-  two  republics,  and  the  arms  of  the  Uni^ 

ingof  a  State  Constitution,  and  its  adop-  ted  States  be  employed,  if  necessary  an 

tion  by  the  people  of  Texas, should  be  duly  desired,  ti^  her  defence.    And  surely,  if 

complied  with  by  that  republic,  in  accept-  the  enemies  of  Texas,  at  anytime,  while 

ing  the  offer  of  Annexation,  was  a  mat-  she  remained  an  independent  repnbliCy 

ter  expressly  reserved  for  the  considera-  were  to  be  deemed  the  enemies  of  the  Uni- 

tion  and  '■  final  action"  of  the  next  Con-  ted  States,  and  war  was  to  be  made  upon 

grees ;  and  it  was  required  that  such  new  them  accordingly, it  belonged  to  Congress, 

Constitution,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  and  Congress  alone,  to  make  that  dedara* 

its  adoption,  should  be  laid  before  the  29th  Uon.    But  that  was  a  question  with  whtoh 

Congress,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Jan-  it  was  not  thonght  quite   pudent  that 

nary,  1846.     This  ^' final  action"  of  the  Congress  should  be  entrustea.    Congress 

29th  Congrefls,then,a  difierent  Congress  might  have  shrunk  from  the  resolutions 

from  that  which  h  id  passed  the  original  of  Annexation  if  they  had  borne  on  their 

resolutions,wa8ciearly  indispensable  be-  face  an  anticipation  of  war — especially 

fore  Annexation  could  be  consummated,  of  a  war  to  be  undertaken  in  behalf  of 

Nor  did  the  President,  that  we  know  of,  Texas  even  before  she  should  become  an 

ever  entertain  or  express  a  different  opin-  incorporate  part  of  the  Union.     The 

ion.    Texas  was  still  treated  as  a  foreign  President,  however,  saw  this  necessity 

and  independent  power.      The  govern-  and  boldly  met  it.     If  Texas  had  be^i 

ment  of  the  republic  was  still  maintained,  Invaded,  as  was  then  apprehended,  war 

and  the  President  had  his  Charg^,  Mr.  of  course  would  have  followed  in  defence 

Bonelson,  still  residing  near  it.      It  is  of  that  republic,  by  the  naked  act  and 

true,  the  Congress  of  the  republic,  and  her  order  of  the  President    Our  army  would 

convention  of  delegates,  had  given  their  have  been  on  the  soil  of  a  foreign  couii- 

fbrmal  assent  to  the  proposed  Annexa-  try,  doing  battle,  side  by  side,  with  the 

tion ;  but  no  State  Constitution  had  yet  furies,  of  that  country,  against  its  inva^ 

been  formed,  and  of  course  there  had  ders,  and  all  this  by  command  of  the 

been  no  submission  of  anything  to  the  President,  without  any  decent  pretence 

29th    Coneress  for  its   ^  final  action,"  or  pretext  of  authori^  from  Congress, 

when  the  President  deemed  it  necessary  or  the  law  or  the  Constitntiou ! 
wholly  unauthorized  by  law  or  Constitu-        The  President  insists,  in  justificatioD 

tion,  to  send  an  army  into  this  foreign  of  this  proceeding,  that,  under  the  cir- 

country  for  its  military  protection  and  de-  cumstauces,  **  it  was  plainly  our  duty  to 

fence.     Texas  vns  now,  the  President  extend  our  protection  over  the  citizens 

professed  to  think,  ^*  m  far  a  part  of  the  and  soil  of  Texas ;"  our  duty — the  duty 

United  States  as  to  be  entitlea  from  this  of  the  United  States.    But  who  made  the 

government  to  defence  and  protection."  Executive  the  sole  judge  of  this  duty } 

Texas  was  at  that  period  no  more  a  part  of  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  proceed,  on 

the  United  States  than  it  was  before  An-  his  own  mere  motion,  to  do,  or  cause  to 

nexation  had  been  proposedt    It  was  no  be  done,  whatever  he  may  chance  to 

more  a  p  irt  of  the  United  States  than  it  was  think  it  the  duty  uf  the  country  to  under- 

a  part  of  the  British  Empire.    This  step  take  ?    Is  he  to  declare  or  make  war, 

was  taken,  says  the  President,  **  upon  the  whenever  he  may  happen  to  think  it  the 

earnest  appeal  both  of  the  Congress  and  duty  of  the  country  to  go  to  war?    In 

conven.ioD  of  Texas ;"  and  it  "hiul  become  short,  is  his  sense  or  notion  of  dutv  to  be 

necessary,  to  meeta  threatened  invasion  of  in  all  things  his  sole  constitutional  guide 

Texas  by  tiie  Mexican  forces,  for  which  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  ?-^s  his 

extensive  military  preparations  had  been  sense  of  duty,  or  what  he  may  choose  to 

made.."    But  who  had  authorized  him  to  offer  to  the  country  as  such,  to  be  the 

defend  Texas  against  her  enemies,  dur-  Constitution  instead  of  the  written  In- 

ing  the  pendency  of  the  negotiations  and  strument  ? 

proceedings  in  reference  to  Annexation  ?        We  have  presented  this  case  the  more 

Congress  certainly  had  done   no  such  distinctly  and  at  large,  half  forgotten  as 

thing.    It  made  no  part  of  the  proposition  we  are  afraid  it  is  already  by  uie  cooih 

submitted  to  that  power  in  re|^  to  An-  try,  because,  aitlK>ngfa  Texas  was  not  in 
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ftet  invaded  pending  the  proceedings  in  without  antiioiity.  Sach  an  act  nnder 
]«gard  to  Annexation,  ana  so,  as  it  hap-  oar  government  ought  to  be  deemed  the 
pened,  there  was  nothing  for  our  army  highest  crime  which  any  citizen  conld 
there  to  doin  her  defence,  yet,  besides  that  commit.  Treason  is  not  so  dangerous 
'  the  act  of  the  Executive  was  not  a  whit  and  deadly  an  offence.  The  offence  it- 
fbeless  reprehensible  for  that  reason,  this  self,  indeed,  is  treason  of  the  worst  kind, 
very  act  it  was,  undoubtedly — ^is  act  of  though  not  within  the  statutoiy  defini* 
imperial  authority  exercised  over  the  tion,  since  it  subverts  the  Constitution 
army  of  the  United  States  in  moving  it  and  the  government,  by  a  single  blow. 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  country,  Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  a^ain 
aiid  within  a  foreign  jurisdiction — which  and  again,  as  we  have  done  before,  Siat» 
emboldened  the  President,  probably  in  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil,  the  President 
the  belief  that  this  show  of  force  on  his  is  responsible  for  this  war;  he  brought 
part  in  Texas  had  had  the  effect  to  turn  it  on  fay  his  own  act,  or  it  was  brought' 
aside  the  threatened  purpose  of  invasion  on  by  acts  done  under  his  orders ;  ne 
from  Mexico,  to  push  his  experiment  stil!  made  the  war.  He  sent  an  army  to  oc- 
fiirther,  and  carry  forward  his  menace  of  cupy  a  country,  then  in  the  undisturbed 
war  into  the  proper  possessions  of  that  possession  of  Mexico,  as  it  bad  been 
power,  and  np  to  the  gates  of  one  of  her  since  she  became  a  nation,  and  which 
principal  cities.  Probably  he  thought,  she  claimed  as  her  own  by  an  undoubted 
in  bis  pride  and  vanity  of  power,  once  title,  vnth  orders  to  fight  for  it,  if  Mexico 
«aed  with  apparent  effect,  that  if  he  now  should  offer  to  dispute  the  possession 
pvessed  on,  oearing  this  same  front  of  by  force  of  arms.  Mexico  aid  so  dis-. 
frowning  War,  belted  and  helmeted  for  pute  the  possession,  and  the  war  was 
ready  action,  full  into  the  presence  and  begun.  The  President  we  say,  there- 
free  of  Mexico,  he  might  thus  secure  fore,  made  the  war.  The  army  was  not 
advantages  towards  the  acquisition  of  marched  into  the  Mexican  department  of 
coveted  territories,  far  beyond  the  limits  Tamaulipas,  and  up  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
of  any  just  claim  of  boundary  on  our  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  imposed 
pest,  which  Mexico,  frightened  from  her  on  the  Executive  by  the  Constitution  or 
nropriety,  might  be  incmced  to  yield  to  laws.  No  obligation  of  office  required, 
iiis  imperative  and  haughty  demands !  or  permitted,  him  to  make  or  direct  this 
At  any  rate,  it  was  no  very  difficult  step  hostile  movement.  It  was  not  the  soil  of 
for  the  President,  having,  as  commander-  the  United  Slates  which  he  was  bound 
in-chief  of  the  army,  once  thrown  the  to  defend.  The  territory  did  not  belong 
Constitntion  behind  him,  to  go  from  the  to  the  United  States,  and  was  not  in  its 
ptoposed  and  attempted  employment  of  possession ;  and  if  we  had  acquired  a 
the  military  power  in  defending  the  pro-  claim  to  it  at  all,  it  was  one  of  pretence 
per  soil  of  one  foreign  nation  from  inva-  much  more  than  of  right,  and  whatever  . 
flion,  to  the  invasion  himself  of  the  proper  it  might  be,  though  ever  so  strong,  there 
possessions  of  another  foreign  nation,  was  a  strong  claim  of  right  on  the  other 
with  as  little  just  pretence  of  authority  side,  accompanied  by  actual  possession 
or  right  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  constantly  maintained  for  long  years, 
former.  which  would  not  be  yielded  to  any  de« 
We  have  heretofore,  in  this  journal,  mand  of  riffht  on  our  part,  but  at  the 
•xphuned  and  exhibited,  in  a  pretty  am-  end  of  a  bloody  and  hopeless  defence. 
pie  manner,  the  way  in  which  our  war  This  consideration  alone — the  fact  of 
with  Mexico  was  brought  on  by  the  act  possession  by  Mexico,  an  ancient  pos- 
of  the  President,  and  with  how  little  of  session,  with  an  undoubting  conviction 
jQstification  or  excuse.  We  shall  not  of  clear  title — ^is  enough  to  put  at  rest 
repeat  what  we  have  before  felt  it  our  forever  all  attempts  to  justify  this  pro- 
doty  to  say  on  this  subject.  Our  present  ceeding  by  the  President,  on  the  assumed 
bosiness  is  with  this  proceeding  as  it  ground  that  the  territory  was  ours,  and 
aflfects  the  Constitution  of  the  countrv.  must  be  defended  by  our  arms,  as  any 
Nor  shall  we  need  to  dwell  on  the  sub-  and  every  other  part  of  the  American 
ject  in  this  point  of  view.  Everybody  soil.  All  our  ownership  of  this  territory 
knows  that  the  power  of  war  is  not  lodged  was  a  naked  claim  or  title,  against  an 
with  the  President  by  the  written  Instru-  adverse  possession  with  a  claim  of  title 
ment,  but  with  Congress ;  and  that  if  the  quite  as  strongly  insisted  on  as  our  own ; 
President  actually  makes  war,  whether  it  and  this  was  Uie  **  American  soil'*  which 
is  formally  declared  or  not,  it  is  done  the  President  said,  in  his  instructions  to 
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the  commander  of  the  araijr*  "  must  be  fcMrce,  which,  as  a  force  to  be  employed  in 

protected  from  hostile  invasion  by  Mexi-  a  war  of  invasion  and  foreign  conquestt 

CO !    Mexico  was  expected  to  invade  her  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  Constitution, 

own  possessions !   and  on  tliis  absurd  and  forbidden,  indeed,  by  its  whole  tenor 

pretence,  so  insulting  to  an  intelligent  and  spirit. 

country,  the  President  would  justify  his  The  war,  be  it  remembered,  has  had,« 
own  invasion  of  those  possessions,  and  from  the  beginning,  a  very  marked  char-» 
his  orders  to  make  war  for  their  conquest  acter,  as  one  of  invasion  and  conquest, 
and  subjugation,  on  the  least  attempt  by  It  was  begun  by  an  invasion  of  the  peace- 
Mexico  to  defend  and  protect  them.    U  able  homes  of  the  citizens  of  Mexico,  in 
a  territory,  in  dispute  between  Uiis  coun-  the  Mexican  State  of  Tamaulipas  ;  and 
try  and  any  other,  were  wholly  vacant  from  the  hour  the  first  blow  was  struck,  it 
and  unoccupied,  who  would  venture  to  has  been  waged  exclusively  on  Mexican 
maintain  that  the  President  would  have  ground,  and  has  been  carried,  indeed,  far 
a  right,  without  the  direction  of  Con-  into  the  interior,  and  towards  the  heart  of 
^ss,  to  attempt  to  take  military  posses-  that  republic.    Not  for  one  moment  has 
sion  of  it,  witn  the  moral,  certainty  of  it  been  a  defensive  war  in  any  aspect  or 
bringing  on  a  war  7  surely,  no  one.    But  degree.    No  hostile  foot  has  approached 
such  an  attempt,  made  under  a  naked  or  threatened  the  proper  soil  and  posses- 
claim  of  title,  in  reference  to  territory  in  sions  of  the  United  States.    On  tLe  part 
the  actual  holding,  occupation  and  cul-  of  Mexico  it  has  been  wholly  defensive, 
tore  of  an  adverse  party,  would,  of  itself.  She  has  had  all  she  could  do,  and  a  great 
be  an  act  of  war.    A  demand  on  the  deal  more  than  she  could  do,  to  defend 
highway,  to  stand  and  deliver,  with  a  her  own  territories,  and  she  has  never 
hand  on  the  throat  and  a  pistol  at  the  dreamed  of  invading  the  United  States, 
breast,  would  not  be  more  unequivocal,  or  engaging,  in  any  way,  in  offensive 
The  Skdverse  party  has  but  one  alterna-  operations  on  the  land.    It  is  not  possible 
live— to  yield  at  discretion,  or  to  fight,  to  conceive  of  a  war  more  distinctly 
Id  either  case  it  is  an  act  of  hostility  and  marked  in  this  respect,  than  this  war  is. 
vrar  on  the  part  of  the  assailant.    But  Being  wholly  an  offensive  war  on  our 
the  truth  is,  this  matter  is  too  plain  for  part,  (we  use  the  term,  offensive,  in  its 
argument,  when  the  facts  are   under-  well-understood  legal    acceptation,)  no 
stood ;  and  so  would  be  considered  uni-  one,  of  course,  will  pretend  for  a  moment 
versallv,  if  it  were  not  so  difficult  for  us  that  the  militia  of  the  country  could  be 
generally  to  bring  our  minds  to  believe  employed  in  it,  except  by  a  naked  as* 
that  any  President  of  these  United  Slates,  sumption  of  authority  to  that  effect,  in 
in  the  fkce  of  the  plain  provisions  of  the  defiance  of  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  would  dare  deliberately  to  written  Constitution.    For  any  purpose 
take  un  himself  the  authority  and  re-  of  defence  in  and  about  a  lino  of  boundaiy 
toonsibility  of  making  war.     So,  never-  between  this  country  and  any  other,  or 
tneless,  Mr.  Polk  has  done,  beyond  a  across  that  line—^he  purpose  and  opera- 
possible  doubt.    So,  beyond  a  doubt,  has  tion  still  being,  in  efiect,  defensive— 
the  written  Constitution  been  subverted,  militia  might  be  employed.    But  no  such 
for  the  time — and  who  knows  but  for  all  force  can  oe  used  where  the  whole  object 
time  ? — and  the  most  delicate  and  dan-  is,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  to  carry  on  offen- 
gerous  power  in  it,  been  seized  and  wield-  si ve  and  aggressive  war  to  the  heart  of 
ed  by  the  Executive  as  his  personal  pre-  an  enemy^  country,  and  where  every 
rogative.  operation  of  the  war,  even  from  tlie  first 
No  one,  certainly,  need  be  shocked  or  act  of  collision  and  bloodshed,  is  remote 
surprised,  after  this  beginning,  if  the  war  from  the  proper  soil  and  possessions  of 
should  be  found  to  be  prosecuted  with  as  the  Unitedf  States.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
complete  a  disregard  of  the  restraints  of  than  that  the  militia,  in  the  contemplation 
the  Constitution,  in  reference  to  the  means  of  the  Constitution,  is  wholly  a  domestic 
employed   for   carrying  it  on,  as^  was  force.    In  the  first  place,  in  its  organizer 
shown  in  getting  the  country  into  it.    If  tion  and  uses,  it  is  wholly  a  State  force, 
the  Elxecutive  can  make  war,  we  do  not  except  when  it  is  handed  over  to  the 
know  why  he  should  not  be  permitted —  United  States  for  certain  specified  objects, 
at  least  he  must  be  expected — ^to  prose-  It  is  the  home-guard  of  the  States,  and 
cute  it  after  his  own  inoependent  fashion,  their  only  arm  of  defence.    They  are  not 
What  he  has  actually  done  has  been  to  allowed  to  have  any  other.    They  are 
organize  and  employ  a  species  of  military  expressly  prohibited  from  keeping  troops 
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— «  fegohr  aimy— ID  time  of  peace,  ex-  eutive  sbovld  ^be  elected  to  aerre  doriiig 

eept  by  consent  of  CoDgreas,  which  never  good  behavior."    Even  an  amendment^ 

has  been  and  never  would  be  granted ;  to  give  the  appointment  of  the  *'  general 

and  they  cajmot  enf^age  in  war,  onlesB  officers "  to  the  Federal  Government,  r&- 

actually  invaded,  or  in  imminent  danger  ceived  no  countenance  in  the  Gonven<" 

of  invasion.    Bat  the  militia  is  their  own  tion. 

— and  so  exclnsively  their  own,  that,  even        The  occasions  on  which  the  militia 

when  it  chances  to  be  employed  in  the  may  be  called  into  the  service  of  thia 

service  of  the  United  States,  it  can  have  government  are  very  exacUy  defined,  and 

no  officers  but  of  their  appointment,  and  of  course  no  others  are  allowed.    If  the 

can  receive  no  training  out  under  their  militia  is  thus  called  into  service,  it  must 

aothority.    There  is  no  such  thing,  and  be  for  one  or  another  of  these  purposes — 

can  be  no  such  thing,  as  the  militia  of  namely,  '*  to  execute  the  laws  o[  the 

the  United  States ;  there  is  no  general  Union ;"  to  *'  suppress  insurrections ;"  or 

force  of  this  description  existing  without  to  ''repel  invasions. **    If  employed  la 

regard  to  State  lines.    Each  State  has  its  that  service  on  any  other  occasion,  or  for 

muitia,  which  is  as  distinct  from  the  any  other  object,  it  is  a  palpable  usurpa* 

militia  of  every  other  State,  as  the  army  tion — a  usurpation  of  military  power, 

of  England  is  distinct  from  the  army  of  once  thought  the  most  dangerous  of  all 

France.    To  secure  uniformity  and  effi-  forms  of  usurpation,  and  the  last  crown* 

eiency,  Cougress  is  authorized  to  pro-  ing  act  of  despotism.    Yet  this  very  thing 

Tide^  law,  *'  for  or^nizing,  arming  and  has  been  done  in  the  praeecution  of  tfaos 

disciplining  the  mihtia,  and  for  govemr  wretched  war  with  Mexico.    First,  the 

ing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em-  miUtary  power  is  usurped  by  the  Execu- 

nk>yed  in  the   service   of  the  United  tive,  in  the  makiug  of  tne  vmr,  and  this  is 

States  ;^  but  all  this  is  still  made  ex-  followed  up'  bf  employing  a  kind  of  force 

ivesaly  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  for  carrying  it  on,  which  is  utterly  de* 

States  in  supplying  theofficers,  and  giving  nied  to  the  government,  in  such  a  war, 

direction  ana  application  to  the  discip-  by  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  Consti- 

£ne,  and  to  the  government  of  the  force  tution.    The  last  enterprise,  certainly, 

when  in  actual  service.  which  was  intended  to  be  encouraged  in 

Nor  was  it  without  very  express  rea-  this  government,  was  that  of  engaging 

sons  that  the  militia  was  so  carefully  in  war,  and,  least  of  all,  in  wars  of  inva- 

reserved  to  the  States,  and  the  authority  sion  and  conquest.    The  Constitution  has 

for  its  employment  in  the  service  of  the  very  carefully  and  closely  confined  the 

General    Government  limited   and    re-  government,  in  all  such  wars,  to  the  use 

stneled  in  so  peculiar  a  manner.    It  was  of  its  own  regular  army,  and,  no  doubt, 

a  point  of  great  delicacy,  and  great  jea-  with  the  delil^rate  and  wise  considera* 

lousy  on  the  part  of  the  States.    The  tion,  that  the  more  difficult  it  ndght  be 

flsih'tary  power  of  the  Federal  Govern-  found  to  raise  an  army  for  such  a  pur- 

ment  was,  at  the  time,  looked  upon  with  pose,  and  provide  for  its  support,  the 

great  distrust,  and  not   without   some  better  every  way.    And  it  is  enough  to 

ahmn,  yarded  and  limited  as  it  was.  startle  the  men  of  the  Constitution  from 

And  if,  in  addition  to  its  own  appropriate,  their  graves,  that  the  country  has  come,, 

because  necessary,  authority,  to  raise  in  so  short  a  time,  to  behold  tbe  spectacle 

and  support  armies,  and  provide  a  navy,  of  a  war  of  foreign  invasion  and  conquest, 

and  to  make  war,' that  government  had  as  little  excusable  in  its  origin  and  ob- 

also  been  clothed  with  a  general  or  su-  jects  as  any  that  could  be  conceived  of, 

Krior  power  over  the  militia,  no  one  who  actually  prosecuted  by  the  government 

s  made  himself  at  all  acquainted  with  with  a  principal  reliance,  not  on  the  pro- 

the  histoiy  of  the  times,  can  entertain  a  per  army  of  that  government,  but  on  tbe 

Ambt  that  the  Constitution  would  have  militia  of  the  States.     We  behoU  Ibe 

been  promptly  rejected  by  the  people,  spectacle  of  a  successful  appeal  made  to 

Hamilton's  proposition,  in  tne  Convention  the  prompt  and  unreflecting  patriotism, 

of  1787,  that  the  whole  militia  should  and  the  military  ardor  and  ambition  of 

"^be  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  direc-  the  people  in  the  States,  stimulated,  as 

tion  of  the  United  States,  the  officeiB  of  they  often  are,  or  easily  may  be,  we  know 

which  to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  not  with  what  hopes  of  personal  distino* 

hj  them,"  would  have  met  with  as  Uttle  tion  or  personal  profit,  who  rush  forward 

lavor  as  another  part  of  his  plan  of  gov-  to  place  themselves  under  tbe  command 

eminent,  which  was  that  the  Chief  Exe-  of  the  natitnud  Executive,  for  service  in 
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a  foreign  land,  and  in  anagmsflive  war.  elusive  antbority,  and  nesA,  of  inilitlft, 
It  18  a  case  to  demonstrate,  if  ever  there  (when  militia  may  be  employed  by  it  at 
was  one,  that  it  is  no  idle  apprehension  all,}  called  into  the  service  from  the 
in  which  wise  men  have  always  indulged,  States.  All  the  volunteers  in  the  present 
In  regard  to  the  dangers  necessarily  at-  war  have  been  and  are  militia,  and  nothing 
tacbing  to  the  military  power  in  a  repub-  else.  They  are  State  troops  raised  and 
Uc,  and  where  there  is  a  gallant  and  commissioned  by  State  authority,  as  mi- 
patriotic  people  to  respond  to*  its  appeals,  litia.  Many  of  the  companies  and  corps 
when  we  see  what  has  actually  been  have  been  mustered  into  service,  just 
done  in  the  use  of  this  power,  and  the  as  they  stood,  officers  and  men,  id  the 
monstrous  lengths  of  usurpation  to  which  ranks  of  the  militia  at  home, 
it  has  been  pushed  by  the  present  £xecu-  Nor  is  the  character  of  this  force 
tive  of  the  United  states — ^the  feeblest,  changed  at  all  from  the  fact  that  general 
out  of  all  comparison,  that  the  country  officers,  bearinff  State  commissions,  have 
has  ever  had.  not  been  called  into  service  along  with 
The  militia  has  been  mustered  into  the  militia.  The  Government  has  seen 
service,  ih  this  war,  in  a  way  designed  fit  to  select,  appoint  and  commission,  its 
to  evade  the  Constitution  and  escape  tlie  own  general  officers.  They  are  officeni 
responsibility  of  its  violation.  By  calling  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
for  '*  volunteers  "  it  seems  to  have  been  commissioned,  and  in  no  respect  as  offi- 
calculated  that  the  pubKc  would  get  the  cers  of  militia  or  of  volunteers.  Nor  is 
impression  that  this  was  a  kind  of  force  the  employment  of  militia,  called  volun- 
different  from  militia,  and  if  not  regular  teers,  in  the  present  war,  justified  or  ex* 
United  States  troops,  yet  something  very  cused  by  any  example  of  the  employment, 
like  them.  But  tnev  were  militia  after  or  proposed  employment,  of  volunteers,  in 
all.  They  were  soldiers  who  might  vo-  the  public  service,  at  any  period  in  our 
lunteer  from  the  ranks,  or  body,  of  the  past  history.  There  have  been  repeated 
militia  in  the  several  States,  having  their  instances  of  volunteer  organization  and 
officers  created  and  appointed  by  the  service.  Sometimes  they  have  been 
autbontv  of  the  States,  respectively,  to  troops  of  the  United  States,  with  officers 
which  the  companies,  or  corps,  of  volun-  appointed  and  commissioned,  all  of  them, 
teers  belonged.  They  were  mustered  into  by  Federal  authority.  These  were  as 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  not  en-  much  troops  of  the  United  States,  as 
listed ;  and  in  that  service  they  were  those  of  the  line  of  the  regular  army, 
eommanded  by  their  own  officers— com-  Every  soldier  was  an  enrelled  or  enlisted 
pany,  battalion  and  field— having  their  soldier  of  the  United  States.  But  m6re 
sole  authority  and  commission  from  the  frequently,  these  volunteer  forces  have 
respective  States.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  been  mustered,  or  proposed  to  be  mns- 
talk  of^any  military  corps  as  United  tered,  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  troops,  when  the  officere  in  imme-  States,  with  their  State  officers,  from  the 
diate  command  derive  their  commission,  militia ;  and  these  were  militia,  and  no- 
net from  the  Government  of  the  United  thing  else,  just  as  the  volunteer  forces  in 
States,  but  from  that  of  a  State.  A  miii-  the  present  war  are  militia,  and  nothing 
tary  officer,  commissioned  by  the  Gover-  else.  The  difference  in  the  cases  is,  that 
nor  of  a  State,  and  commanding  a  corps  in  no  instance,  until  the  present,  has  such 
raised  under  State  authority,  is  not  an  a  volunteer  force  as  this  last,  being  mi- 
officer  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  litia,  been  employed,  or  proposed  to  be 
does  not  command  United  States  troops,  employed,  by  the  General  Government, 
They  are  State  troops,  and  he  is  a  State  for  any  service  or  purpose,  but "  to  exe- 
officer,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  made  of  cute  the  laws  of  the  Union,"  to  *^  sup* 
them.  And  thev  are  militia,  and  nothing  press  insurrections,'"  or  '*  to  repel  inva- 
but  militia.  No  State  has  any  other  sions ;"  in  no  instance,  nntil  the  present, 
ttoops  but  militia ;  and  the  government  has  such  a  force,  bein^  militia,  and  no- 
of  the  United  Slates  has  no  authority  to  thinff  else,  been  called  mto  the  service  of 
employ,  for  any  purpose,  any  other  kind  the  United  States,  to  carry  forward  a  war 
of  State  troops,  if  there  were  any  such,  of  invasion  and  conquest  in  a  foreign 
but  militia.    Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  land. 

that  the  Constitution  limits  the  military  And  the  responsibilit}r  of  this  proceed- 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  ing  rests  with  the  President  The  con- 
employment,  first,  of  its  own  army,  raised  duct  and  management  of  the  war  is  in 
ana  provided  with  officers  by  its  own  ex-  his  hands.    Congress  gave  him  authority 
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to  aeoept  the  sondees  of  50,000  vohin-  01107  assurance,  that  he,  by  virtue  of  his 
leer  militia,  upon  hia  appeal  to  it  for  saeh  office,  is  to  be  deemed,  personally,  the 
a  force,  and  upon  the  allegation  that  war  conqueror  of  all  provinces  and  places, 
had  been  begun,  and  ^  Aueriean  blood  which  may  submit  to  the  power  of  the 
had  been  shM  on  American  soil."  The  American  arms,  be  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
country  most,  of  course,  be  defended,  establish  a  regular  system  for  the  coUeo- 
and  nothing  is  better,  or  more  appropriate,  tio«i  of  duties  on  imports,  under  a  regular 
than  militia,  with  which  to  drive  invaders  tariff,  in  all  the  ports  and  places  of  Mex* 
from  its  soiL  We  certainly  could  have  ico,  of  which  the  army  has  taken  mill- 
wished,  that,  while  Congress  was  grant-  tary  possession.  "  It  is  ^  right  of  the 
iog  the  most  liberal  supplies  of  men  and  conqueror  (he  says)  to  levy  contribotiona 
money,  at  the  demand  of  the  President,  '  npoo  the  enemy,  in  their  seaports,  towns 
the  truth  should  have  been  insisted  on,  or  provinces,  which  may  be  in  his  mili'* 
instead  of  echoing,  though  by  a  kind  of  tary  possession  by  conquest,  and  to  apply 
eompulsion,  a  false  alle^Uion,  and  some  the  same  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
aecnrity  taken,  which  might  easily  have  war.  The  conqueror  possesses  the  right 
been  done,  that  the  means  and  forces  also  to  establish  a  temporary  military 
placed  at  his  command,  should  not  be  im-  government  over  such  seaports,  towns 
properiy  and  nnconstitudonally  applied  or  provinces,"  &rC*  And  therefore,  he, 
ajid  employed.  Still  the  responsibility  the  President,  being  the  conqueror,  en- 
rests  on  him.  He  has  taken  upon  him-  acts  a  tariff  of  duties  on  all  goods  and 
self  to  prosecute  a  foreign  war,  in  a  for-  merchandise  admitted  into  these  ports, 
eign  land,  and  for  purposes  of  conquest,  and  which  is  invited  to  come  there  from 
am  to  employ  the  militia  of  the  country  all  nations,  the  United  States  included, 
in  this  service.  And  so  far  as  his  exam-  appoints  his  collectors  and  corps  of  cus* 
pie  can  go,  and  at  any  rate  while  power  tom^house  officers,  makes  his  military 
remains  in  his  hands,  the  Constitutional  chest  his  independent  treasury — ^indepen- 
lestriction  on  the  employment  of  militia  dent  indeed— and  directs  that  all  collec- 
ts abroeated,  and  a  new  unwritten  provi-  tions  be  paid  into  it,  from  which  the  mo> 
aion  substituted,  to  the  effect  that  militia  ney  is  to  be  drawn,  as  he  shall  personally 
may  be  employed  in  war,  not  only  to  re-  prescribe  or  allow,  for  carrying  forwara 
pel  invasion,  but  to  make  invasion^  and  his  war  of  invasion  and  conquest ! 
prosecute  foreign  conquests.  The  President  finds  it  convenient  to 

The  next  usurpation  in  order,  in  the  see  no  distinction  between  the  mere  mill- 
conduct  of  this  war,  was  that  by  which  tary  occupation  of  a  position,  or  place, 
the  President  has  claimed  the  right  in  in  an  enemy's  country,  in  time  of  war, 
aU  cases  of  territorial  conquest^  to  be  and  the  complete  possession  of  a  pro- 
deemed  himself  the  conqueror,  and,  1^  vince,  or  town,  held  under  conquest,  with 
his  own  unaided  authority,  to  establish  the  full  right  and  actual  exercise  of 
and  administer  governments  over  the  sovereignty  and  civil  jurisdiction.  Aa 
conquered  countries.  On  this  particular  little  does  he  distinguish  between  the 
topic,  however,  we  shall  not  now  add  rights  and  duties  of  a  commander  in  the 
anjrthing,  but  content  ourselves  with  re-  field  as  a  conqueror,  and  the  rights  and 
leiring  the  reader  back  to  an  article  in  daties  of  a  sovereign  who,  by  right  of 
the  March  number  of  this  Review,*  conquest,  takes  possession  of  a  province^ 
where  the  subject  has  been  fully  discuss-  or  town,  subdued  by  his  arms,  and  re* 
ed  and  exposed.  A  reference  to  that  ar-  ceives  the  submission  of  its  inhabitants 
ticlewill  show  how  flagrant  and  boki  this  as  the  subjects  of  his  rightful  govem- 
vsnrpation  has  been,  and  a  little  reflec-  ment.  A  military  commander  in  the 
tioa  will  serve  to  convince  every  candid  field  is  the  master,  under  the  law  martial, 
mind,  that  if  the  Constitution  is  now  to  of  the  post  or  place  he  occupies,  as.  a 
be  taken  with  this  notable  amendment,  a  conqueror.  It  is  his  camp,  for  the  time 
vaat  promesive  movement  has  indeed  being,  and  the  law  of  the  camp  prevails. 
been  made,  all  in  the  name  of  Democra-  It  may  embrace  a  whole  town  or  city. 
ey,  towards  despotic  power.  But  his  authority,  though  arbitrary  and 

But  the  President  has  lately  gone  a  summary  in  its  tone  land  character,  is 

step  further,  in  his  usurpations,  and  per*  not  unlimited.    It  is  restricted  by  the 

formed  the  crowning  act  of  all.    Pro*  military  law  under  which  he  holds  his 

ceeding  on  the  same  beautiful  idea,  of  commission ;  and  the  military  law  of  the 
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United  States  fa  mainly  a  written  code,  fornia*  All  the  fnnetiooa  of  civil  govera- 
carefully  digestpd,  and  re^lariy  enacted  ment  were  aaanmed  in  thoee  provinoe»— 
by  Congress.  Where,  it  is  maniiestlv  de-  complete  eivil  jarisdict]oii<-*«nd  exercised 
iective  on  applying  it  in  practice,  no  doubt  as  far  as  the  new  fmietionaries  had  the 
tiie  nnwritten  martial  law  may  Oe  resort-  ability  to  establish  their  power.  We 
ed  to.  Bat  no  authority  can  he  exercised  have  lately  heard  of  sanguinary  ezeeo^ 
under  the  name  of  martial  law,  except  tions  in  one  of  them,  upon  jodicial  con- 
such  as  has  for  its  object,  or  keeps  pro  Tictions,  for  sedition  or  high  treason ! 
minentiv  in  view,  the  principal,  and  in-  Indeed  the  avowed  purpose  was  to  con- 
deed  only  design  with  which  martial  law  aider  and  treat  these  provinces  as  con« 

15  establisbed,  or  toierated — namely,  the  quered  countries,  where  entire  Bubmi»- 
security  and  preservation  of  the  camp '  sion  to  the  conqnerinff  power,  as  the 
and  the  army.  This  authority  has  the  sovereign,  was  exacted.  And,  undoubt- 
actual  commander  in  the  field,  or  in  edlv,  in  such  a  ease,  it  is  not  only  the 
camp,  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  su-  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  new  sovereign^ 
perior  officer,  if  he  have  any.  The  Pre-  to  establish  his  government,  and  make  it 
aident  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  adequate  to  the  protection  and  control  of 
and  a  commander  in  the  field,  or  in  camp,  his  new  subfects,  so  long  as  his  authori- 
acts  under  his  general  orders ;  but  if  he  tv  shall  last.  This  is  what  the  Presi- 
were  actually  himself  in  the  field,  or  in  dent  is  pleased  to  denominate  a  "  military 
camp,  he  could  exercise  no  military  an-  government"  It  is  only  military,  as  it 
thority  over  or  about  the  camp,  which  is  in  military  hands.  It  is  a  civil  govern- 
could  not  equally  be  exercised  by  any  ment,  with  as  ample  powers,  if  it  see  fit 
other  commander.  An  orderly-sergeant,  to  exercise  them,  as  any  government  in 
if  the  eldest  officer  present,  and  in  com-  the  worid.  But  everybody  must  know, 
mand,  would  have  the  same  authority ;  who  knows  even  the  alphabet  of  the  Con* 
and  he  could  not  have  more  if  he  were  a  stitution,  that  Congress,  and  Congtesa 
field-marshal.  As  commander-in-chief  alone,  has  authority  to  set  up  such  a  gov* 
ei  the  army,  the  President's  authority  is  emment  as  this  in  any  territoiy,  province, 
purely  military,  whether  personally  in  or  town,  belonging  to  the  (Jnitea  Slates ; 
the  field  or  out  of  it,  and  it  is  as  much  and  a  conquen;d  territory,  province  or 
restricted  by  the  military  law,  as  that  of  town,  if  really  taken  possession  of  to 
any  other  commander.  Just  so  much  hold  as  an  acqueft  of  war,  belongs  to  the 
authority  then — ^just  so  much  govern-  United  States,  if  to  anybody.  Certainly 
ment — as  any  actual  commander,  in  pos-  it  does  not  belong  to  the  President,  as  he 
session  of  a  post  or  place  in  an  enemy's  seems  to  suppose,  any  more  than  it  does 
country,  may  lawfully  exercise,  the  Pre-  to  any  actual  commander  under  whom 
aident,  as  commander-in-chief,  may  exer-  the  conquest  is  made.  It  belongs  to  the 
dse,  or  cause  to  be  exercised  under  his  sovereign — and  the  President  has  not  yet 
orders.  And  beyond  this  he  cannot  go,  been  acknowledoed  sovereign  in  tbta 
except  by  leaving  the  Constitution  be-  country.  He  makes  himself  such,  how- 
hind  him.  ever,  as  far  as  he  can — a  military  sover* 

The  limited  nature  of  this  military  an-  eign,  auperseding  the  civil  power — ^when 
thority,  or  government,  we  have  indica-  he  assumes  the  sole  right  of  govern- 
ted  already.  It  is  the  government  of  a  ment  over  countries,  or  places,  subdued 
camp,  and  has  for  its  object  the  regula-  by  the  American  arms.  In  our  judg» 
tion  and  security  of  the  camp.  Its  pro-  ment,  it  is  conclusive  on  the  President, 
per  subjects  are  soldiers,  or  the  inmates  and  the  whole  military  power,  if  Con* 
of  a  camp.  It  may  extend  its  jurisdic-  gross  has  made  no  express  provision  for 
tion,  as  in  a  city,  according  as  the  neces-  taking  formal  possession  or  places  that 
sity  of  the  case  shall  demand ;  that  is  to  might  be  conquered  by  our  arms,  and  for 
say,  the  camp  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  floveming  them,  as  the  rightful  sovereign, 
embrace  all  whom  it  may  be  necessary  uiat  Congress  does  not  intend  that  uie 
to  bring  within  military  supervision  and  war  ahall  be  made  a  war  of  conquest  at 
control,  in  order  to  the  proper  govern-  all.  And  hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  ex* 
ment  and  security ^f  the  camp.  But  it  tent  of  his  duty  and  power,  in  prosecuting 
is  evident  that  a  ^  military  government,"  the  war  offensively,  supposing  an  oflfon^ 
in  the  President's  view,  is  something  sive  war  allowable  at  aJl  on  his  mere  mo- 
very  different  from  this.  Witness  his  or-  tion,  is  tu  conquer  the  armies  of  the  en^ 
ders  and  the  disgraceful  proceedings  under  my  in  the  field,  capture  his  fortified 
them  in  regard  to  New  Mexico  uid  Call-  places  and  strongholds,  with  as  much 
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public  spoil  iw  cftn  be  found  in  tiiem,  and  Mexican  ports,  is  plain  enough  from  the 
entering  his  chief  cities,  and  his  capital,  fact  that  cargoes  entering  them  from  the 
perhaps,  convert  them  into  convenient  United  States  are  as  much  subject  to  duty 
quarters,  and  camping  grounds,  for  the  as  cargoes  from  England  of  France.  The 
conquering  army,  and  of  ^course,  laying  trade  to  them  from  New  Orleans,  or  New 
tiiera,  for  the  time,  under  martial  law.  York,  is  a  foreign  trade  and  not  a  coast- 
Here  his  power  of  "  military  govern-  ing  trade,  and  pays  duties  accordingly, 
ment*'  would  be^in  and  end.     fiut  the  If  they  were  ports  of  the  United  States, 
President  has  little  relish  for  such  moder-  this  would  of  course  be  a  coasting-trade ; 
Bte  notions  as  these.    He  began  the  war  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were 
for  conquest,  and  never  having  dared  to  Mexican  ports,  citizens  of  tlie  United 
ask  Ceogrees  to  give  a  direct  sanction  to  States,  as  subjects  of  one  of  the  bcllige* 
any    such    project,  he   has    found,  or  Tent  powers,  could  not  trade  with  iliem  at 
thought  himself  obliged  to  do  everything,  all,  without  being  liable  to  the  severest 
so  far  as  this  object  was  concerned,  in  penalties — unless,  indeed,  by  the  special 
his  own  way,  and  by  his  own  usurped  permission  of  the  government ;  not,  cer- 
authority.  tainly,  by  the  permission  of  the  Presi» 
It  is  manifest  that,  in  establishing  a  dent,     what  a  spectacle  is  here  present- 
commercial  code,  and  a  tariff,  for  the  sea-  ed  to  the  country  ?     The  President  of 
ports  of  Mexico,  captured  and  occupied  the  United  States  assuming  the  sever- 
by  oar  military  forces,  the  President  has  eignty  over  the  ports  of  the  public  ene- 
acted,  not  as  a  mere  military  commander,  my,  occupied  by  American  troops,  and 
but  as  a  political  sovereign.    He  chooses  there  actually  levying  duties  on  the  trade 
to  regard  these  seaports,  not  merely  as  of  American  citizens,  which  he  invites 
places  under  military  occupation  by  our  thither,  as  well  as  the  trade  of  all  other 
troops,  where  they  have  their  garrison  countries,  and  putting  the  collections  in- 
and  camp  for  the  time,  with  all  needful  to  bis  own  independent  treasury !    This, 
authority  in  the  commander,  under  the  too,  being  in  fact  a  trade,  and  so  express- 
military  law,  for  the  government  and  ly  intended,  with    Mexico,  carried  on 
preservation  of  his  army  and  camp,  and  through  these  ports,  and  between  them 
for  internal  and  external  police,  but  as  and  the  interior,  by  illicit  means— a  trade, 
places  held  by  him,  the  President,  as  whether   direct  or   indirect,  in    which 
both  conqueror  and  sovereign,  and  sub-  American  citizens  are  utterly  forbidden  to 
jeet  to  his  exclusive  and  undisputed  po-  engage,  while  the  two  countries  are  at  war, 
Ktical  antbority  in  all  things,  or  so  far  as  without  special  permission  from  the  com- 
be may  see  fit  to  exercise  it.    Under  this  potent  authorities  of  their  government ! 
au^rity,  and  treating  the  sea-ports  as  And  the    President  deliberately  pro- 
hia  own,  for  all  purposes  of  sovereign  poses,  by  these  means,  to  attain  an  inde" 
coDtTol  and  gevernment,  he  proceeds  to  pendent  revenue,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
the  exercise  of  civil  and  sovereign  pow-  war.    The  plan  was  expected  to  be  very 
er  in  one  of  its  most  important  functions,  productive,  and  to  yield  some  millions. 
by  establishing  regulations  for  the  trade  The  collections  made  under  mihtary  sn- 
of  all  nations  with  those  ports,  enacting  a  pervision,  whatever  thev  are,  go  directly 
tariff  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  ail  mer-  to  the  military  chest    They  are  to  be  ac- 
ehandise  and  produce  entered  there,  and  counted  for  by  the  collectors,  says  an 
thus  raising  a  revenue  for  the  supply  of  official  rescript,  **  not  to  the  treasury,  but 
his  exchequer.    They  are  no  longer  Mex-  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  war,  and  the 
ican  ports,  blockaded  by  our  Navy,  and  navy,  respectively.'^    So  far  as  these  col- 
shnt  up  from  the  trade  of  the  worlcl ;  but  lections  may  go,  the  President  is  to  main- 
they  are  American,  or  independent  ports,  tain  a  war  independently  of  the  govem- 
vnoer  the  sovereignty  of  the  President,  roent    He  is  not  to  depend  on  money 
and  open  to  the  trade    of  the  world,  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Mexico  is  to  be  supplied  through  them.  States,  and  which  could  only  be  done  "  in 
by  a  grand  system  of  illicit  commerce  pursuance  of  appropriations    made  by 
and  smuggling,  encouraged  and  promcv  law,"  but  he  is  to  go  to  his  own  treasury, 
ted  by  tbe  new  sovereign  of  the  inde-  supplied  by  an  independent  revenue,  de- 
pendent ports,  who  'is  thus  to  secure  the  rived  from  a  regular  system  of  taxation, 
benefits  of  large  importations,  and  an  or  imposts,  levied  and  collected  under  his 
ample  revenue.    And  that  these  are  in*  personal    and    sovereign    authoritv,  in 
dependent  ports,  and  not  ports  of  the  places  beyond  the   jurisdiction  of  the 
Uniled  ^ates,  any  more  tnan  they  are  United  States  I    Is  it  possible  for  arn>> 
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Snce  and  despotism  to  go  fuitlier  dian  merce,  and  supplies  revenue,  in  the 
8  ?  whole  United  States — a  system  prevail- 
And  then  tlie  country  is  tcAd  that  this  ing,  or  designed  to  prevail  and  govern  in 
is  nothing  but  levying  ^  military  contri-  alithe  principal  sea-ports,  throngb  which 
buttons"  on  the  enemy.  If  this  were  so  a  great  country,  of  eight  or  ten  millions 
— and  it  is  hardly  better  than  an  insult  to  of  people,  receives  its  foreign  supplies, 
an  intelligent  people  to  set  up  such  a  and  which  are  held  as  places  conquered 
pretence — ^yet  if  this  were  so,  how  comes  in  war  and  subject  to  the  pditical  sovcr- 
it  that  the  administration  is  now  found  eignty  of  the  conqueror — a  system  of 
avowing  an  intention  of  levying  contri-  taxation  and  revenue,  designed  to  be  at 
butions  on  the  enemy,  after  its  repeated  least  as  permanent  as  the  war,  falling  on 
proclamation,  and  declarations  to  that  en-  whomsoever  it  concerns,  importer  or 
emy,  that  private  property  should  be  re*  consumer,  citizen  or  stranger,  friend  or 
spected,  and  nothing  demanded  or  taken  enemy,  and  such  a  system  as  none  but  a 
without  making  just  and  full  compensa-  regular  government,  in  the  exercise  of 
tion  ?  Protection  and  full  security  to  the  fuU  sovereignty,  could  enact  and  execute, 
persons  and  property  of  tlie  peaceable  in-  And  the  government  which  does  this,  and 
nabitants  of  conquered  towns  and  pro-  exercises  this  sovereignty,  is — ^the  Presi- 
vinces,  has  come  to  be  the  recognized  dent  of  the  United  States ! 
doctrine  and  declared  practice  of  modern  But  we  roust  bring  this  article  to  a 
civilized  nations,  not  to  be  departed  from,  close.  Our  object  has  been  to  awaken 
except  in  very  special  cases,  which  cer-  the  attention  of  the  country,  if  possible, 
tainly  do  not  exist  in  this  war.  Are  the  to  the  manner  in  which  the  original  writ- 
United  States  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  ten  Constitution  is  becoming  rapidly  ob- 
being  the  first,  in  recent  times,  to  set  an  scured  and  subverted,  by  the  assumption 
example  to  the  contrary  ?  As  for  con-  of  new  and  extraordinary  powers,  either 
tributions  levied  on  a  conquered  country,  quietly  submitted  to,  or  oniy  very  feebly 
they  are  never  allowed  by  the  modern  rebuked,  and  so  that,  in  effect,  an  essen- 
usage  and  law  of  nations,  but  as  a  mild  tially  new  Constitution  is  practically  tak- 
subetitute  for  pillage,  or  the  confiscation  ing  the  place  of  the  original  instrument, 
of  property.  Contributions  are  demand-  which,  tnongh  partly  unwritten,  is  likely 
ed  ana  received  by  way  of  relief  and  re-  to  become  just  as  potent  and  authorita- 
demption  from  these  severer  measures,  tive,  and  just  as  binding  on  the  people,  as 
and  of  course  are  never  resorted  to,  but  if  these  new  features  had  been  given  to 
when  otherwise  such  harsh  proceedings  it,  by  regular  amendments  adopted  ac- 
as  pillage  or  confiscation  would  be  justi-  eoitiing  to  the  prescribed  and  approved 
5ea,  eitlier  by  way  of  special  punishment,  mode  of  making  amendments.  To 
or  on  account  of  some  urgent,  temporary  make  this  matter  as  plain  and  as  compr&- 
necessity.  But  what  is  there  in  com-  hensible  as  possible,  and  show  in  one 
roon  between  *'  military  contributions"  view,  how  bravely  we  are  going  on  in 
and  this  notable  plan  of  the  President's  tliis  business,  and  what  kind  of  a  Consti- 
for  raising  an  independent  and  permanent  tution  is  growing  up  to  our  hand,  we 
revenue,  by  commercial  taxation,  for  the  shall  conclude  this  article  by  drawing  out 
support  and  prosecution  of  the  war?  in  order,  and  in  the  form  of  regular 
Taxation  is  a  measure  of  government,  amendments  to  the  text  of  the  original 
and  an  act  of  sovereignty.  It  is  some-  instrument,  the  provisions  proper  to  cover 
thing  very  different  from  pillage,  or  a  those  new  powers  which,  as  we  bave 
forced  contribution,  received  as  a  relief  shown,  have  lately  been  assumed,  or 
from  pillage.  This  act  when  permitted  usurped  and  exercised  by  the  govem- 
at  all,  is  an  act  of  war,  by  military  com-  ment  at  Washington.  As  written 
mand,  to  meet  some  particular  necessity  amendments,  they  might  stand  somewhat 
or  exigency  of  war,  and  is  temporary  in  in  this  form  : 

its  purpose  and  action.    It  has  its  direct  I.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  incor- 

operation  on  a  present  enemy,  and  is  porate  the  United  States  with  any  other 

commonly    exhausted  in  a  single  act  people  or  country,  on  such  terms  and 

But  how  absurd  and  bow  pitiful,  to  talk  conditions  as  mav  be  agreed  on. 

of  the  proceeding  we  are  now  consider-  11.  The  Presiaent  shall  have  authority 

ing,  as  one  of  ^^  military  contribution."  to  employ  the  army  of  the  United  States, 

This  is  a  system  of  commercial  regula-  in  the  defence  of  any  foreign  country, 

tion  and  taxation,  as  regular,  and  nearly  threatened  with  invasion,  at  his  discretion, 

as  elaborate,  as  that  which  controls  com-  III.  The  President  shall  have  authority 
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to  make  war  on  any  foieign  nation  by  ib- 
vadiiif  its  possessiopR;  provided  only 
diat  this  be  done  under  pretext  of  some 
claim  of  title  to  those  possessions. 

IV.  The  Militia  of  the  States,  called 
into  service  as  volunteers,  may  be  em* 
pbyed  hj  the  President  in  prosecuting 
wars  of  invasion  and  foreign  conquest. 

Y.  The  President  shall  have  authority 
to  govern,  in  complete  sovereignty,  any 
territory,  province  or  place,  taken  and 
occupied  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  in  such  manner  as 
he  may  see  fit. 

VI.  In  any  port  or  place,  taken  and  oc- 


cupied hj  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  may  establish  commercial 
regulations,  and  a  tariff  of  duties  on  im- 
ports, for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  inde- 
pendent revenue,  to  be  used  by  him  for 
military  purposes,  in  his  sole  discretioo, 
and  for  which  he  shall  not  be  held  to  any 
accountability. 

These  provisions,  thus  brought  into 
juxtaposition,  and  set  down  in  order,  may 
serve  to  show  what  a  prodieioos  advance 
"Progressive  Democracy" has  made, and 
is  likely  to  make,  in  giving  new  features 
to  the  Constitution,  and  especiallv  in  ^v- 
ing  a  new  and  fearful  import  and  signifi- 
cance to  Executive  power. 


UNPUBLISHED    POEMS 

BT    JTAMES    STAimrTOJf    BABCOCK. 

The  following  poems  are  by  a  person  deceased,  with  whom  we  were  intimate — ^a  gentle- 
nun  of  rare  mtnd  and  attainments,  nnd  a  singularlv  simple  and  earnest  spirit.  The  qualities 
of  his  poems  are  pecoHar.  They  are  baih  somewhat  upon  anticiue  modrls,  and  seem  also 
to  bate  been  afi'ected  in  a  measure  by  the  author's  German  studies ;  but  their  eminent  sim- 
plicitT  and  I rothfttlneas  wlU  command  attention  in  an  age  whose  poetry,  like  its  social 
morMiitv,  is  growing  to  be  artificial,  shaiJow,  and  false  in  sentiment.  "  Numa  and  Egeria," 
aaJ  '*Tbe  Road-Sonff  of  Earth's  Travellers,"  published  in  the  Review  some  months  ago, 
Were  by  the  same  author,  who  was  then  living.  Mr.  Babcock  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1810;  he  died  at  his  home,  Coventry,  Connecticut,  in  April  of  the  present  year.— Ki>.  An* 

&KTBW. 


ODE  TO  SLEEP. 
"Tair*  iSu^OLg  diafiSj  "Tcvs  2*  dXyiuv, 

iucuuV|  ffuai6JV|  ava|  *  x.  r.  X. 

SOPH.  PaiLOCT.,  827. 

Spout  mild  of  mystic  slumber, 
Now  with  wizard  spell  lay  by. 

Galling  cares  and  loads  that  cumber, 
Soothiug  sense  and  sealing  eye. 

Come  in  blue  and  starry  mantle. 
Wave  thy  downy- feathered  wing. 

Wave  with  touch  all  soA  and  gentle. 
Dewy  o'er  each  living  thing — 

Bmins  with  thought  in  hot  toil  throbbing. 
Lids  by  light  long  filled  and  pained, 

Hearts  o*ercome  for  joy  or  sobbing. 
Nerves  in  ease  or  toil  o'eratrained. 

Come  with  lull  of  brooklets  flowing, 
Ix)nely  break  of  distant  seas, 

Bain-drops,  win  i,  or  late  herds  lowing, 
Lisping  leaves  or  humming  bees. 

Come  with  scent  of  piny  highlands. 
Or  palm  grove  of  spicy  zone ; 

Come  with  breath  of  summer  iittands. 
Whence  the  evening  winds  have  blown. 


Come  with  raven  hair  rich  braiden, 
From  the  moonshine's  watery  beamfl-r- 

Hush  my  couch,  sky- hovering  maiden 
Sing  me  all  thy  happiest  dreams. 

Dreams  through  cloudy  gateways  fading. 
To  a  high  and  beauteous  clim^^ 

Dazzling  visbis  faint  foresbading, 
Scenes  beyond  the  scenes  of  time. 

For  in  thy  sweet  hand  are  given 
All  the  treasures  of  the  night — 

KevA  thai  ope  the  doors  of  heaven 
On  the  wearied,  earth-worn  sight. 

Come,  Eve's  bed  with    bright  fiowers 
wreathing, 
While  thick  dusk  tbe  Eastland  fills. 
Stay  till  sweet  Morn's  breath  o'erbrealh- 
ing 
Wake  to  life  the  warbling  hills. 

From  the  Orient,  tireless  rover. 
Dark  behind  the  shadowed  sun. 

Thou  long  realms  bast  wandered  over, 
And  their  daily  works  are  done. 

Caravans  in  deserts  tenting. 
Men  in  cot  or  bustling  town. 

Prayer  less,  or  the  past  repenting. 
Vexed  or  calm  have  laid  them  down. 
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Thou  bant  walked  the  princely  palace, 
FeaRt,  and  dance,  anii  bridal -train; 

Sweetened  Sorrow's  bitter  chalice ; 
Smoothed  the  bed  for  iimbs  of  paiu ; 

Stilled  the  feet  in  silken  chamber ; 

Won  fair  childien  from  their  play. 
Birds  that  wing,  or  beasts  that  clamber 

Air  or  steep  as  free  as  they. 

Thou  hast  roamed  o*er  savage  ridges, 
Where  great  streams  their  welis  inara ; 

Listening,  paced  earth's  utmost  edges. 
Where  no  fires  on  hearth-stones  barn. 

Blessings  thine  reach  all  €rod's  creatures, 
High  or  humble,  wild  or  tame ; 

Shiftless  Fortune  changes  features. 
Thou,  sweet  friend,  art  still  the  same. 

Dove  of  Peace,  pure  virtue  serving. 
Bride  unwooed  to  sinless  heart. 

Ne'er  may  bosom  undeserving 
Buy  with  wealth,  or  win  by  art. 

MARY. 

SwBET,  simple  tenderness  of  tone, 
.  That  dearest  English  name  doth  hold, 
Bringimc  rich  peaceful  feelings  flown 
And  hAT  young  fancies  fresh  from  old. 
Like  flocks  to  the  heart's  evening  fold. 

Now  low  and  lulling  steals  the  sound. 
Like  summer  brooklet's  busy  trill. 

Or  waters  warbling  under  ground 
When  fields  in  slumbering  noon  are 

still, 
And  peace  sweet  nature's  heart  doth  fiU. 

Now  soft  the  gush  as  falling  snow, 
Or  shower  where  rainy  April  shines. 

Or  small  birds'  chaunt,  which  faint  winds 
blow 
At  sundown  through  a  ridge  of  pines. 
And  earUi  with  heaven  in  one  combines. 

A  type  of  loving  earnestness, 
01  gentle  soul  and  faithful  eyes, 

And  beauty  born  to  win  and  bless. 
Within  that  pensive  music  lies. 
That  telhi  the  heart  its  syinpthies. 

A  pledge  of  sinlessness  and  youth — 
An  earthly  form  that  whispers  heaven, 

In  artless  looks  and  virgin  truth, 
In  ail  the  grace  to  woman  given — 
To  draw  us  whence  our  sia  hath  dri- 
ven. 


A  glimpse  of  one  the  heart  would  strain 
To  its  fond  self  till  self  it  grew — 

A  face  so  full  to  sooth  all  pain. 
To  look  each  greeting  or  adieu. 
And  sun  life's  home  its  sojourn  through. 

These  symbols  dear  are  in  thy  name — 
Thyself  the  substance  all  and  more. 

Which  seeing    who  our  choice  could 
blame  ? 
That  name  and  self  in  heart  we  store, 
A  prize  to  love  and  ponder  o'er. 

TO  A  GROUP  OF  CHILDREN. 

Small  men  and  women  blossoming. 

Types  of  a  golden  age. 
Of  Heaven's  first  children  in  their  spring. 

And  Eden's  heritage.  • 

Ye  seem  new  flown  from  some  bright 
sphere. 

On  earth  a  while  to  play ; 
I  hark  your  airy  tones,  and  fear. 

Sudden  ye  soar  away. 

Yet  human  shapes,  so  fair,  so  young. 
Sweet  Grace  untrained  of  art, 

God's  language  fills  each  warbling  tongue* 
His  smile  each  face  and  heart. 

And  smileson  all  your  bright  hearts  shed, 

And  love  they  every  one. 
There  doubt  no  cold  distrust  bath  bred. 

Nor  dimmed  Hope's  morning  sun. 

Ye've  learned  not  yet  'tis  all  unwise. 
Your  whole  sweet  selves  to  show ; 

UnUught  that  prudence  is  disguise, 
Ye  tell  all  truth  ye  know. 

Pure  ones,  your  feelings  all  unfeigned. 
Your  souls  untouched  by  time. 

Ye  keep  first  innocence  unstained. 
First  simple  faith  sublime. 

Such  once  the  holy  Saviour  blessed. 
For  such  in  heaven  he  knew ; 

And  they  are  greatest,  wisest,  best. 
Who  most  resemble  you. 

I  fain  would  take  you  to  my  heart. 

With  full  and  strong  caress, 
So  life's  dry  springs  one  gush  might  start, 

Of  former  blessedness. 

Ah   go,   sweet   forms,  like   sunbeams 
bright, 

Ye've  crossed  my  pathway  o'er! 
My  heart  shall  treasure  long  that  light 

Mine  eyes  will  meet  no  more. 
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HON.    GEORGE    EVANS. 

Grkat  abilities,  and  a  long  career  of  minded  us  that  the  period  of  his  service 

useful  public  service,  do  not  always  en-  iwithin  these  walls  is  about  to  expire,  I 

sure  extended  or  general  celebriiy.    Pub-  ^^^  ^^'^^  occasion,  even  in  the  Senate,  and 

lie  labors,  demandinK  patient  invesliga-  »» *»«  °^.?  presence,  to  say,  that  his  retire- 

tion,  elaborate  research,  careful  analysis,  "^«"i  '^'^}}f^.  "^  •^"l^^  ^^  ^""J^'l  S^^^T'^' 

ana  great  power  of  generalization,  are  nieat  and  this  country.    Ht  has  been  six. 

o/™  V        u-  iP    .    .         r  .  teen  or  eighteen  years  in  the  public  ser- 

not  ol  the  class  which  win  immediate  or  ^^^^      He  has  devo<ed  himself'^especial\y 

wide  renown.     Such  labors  ©nentimes  ^  studying  and  comprehending  the  reve- 

proJace  no  present  or  early  effect.     The  nue  and  dnances  of  the  country ;  and  he 

resHlUare  contingent  and  remote;  conse-  understands  that  subject  as  well  as  any 

quently  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  gentleman  connected  with  the  government, 

effects  are  overlooked.    One  of  the  most  since  the  days  of  Crawford  and  Gallatin. 

remarkable  instances  of  great  intellectoml  Nay,  as  well  as  either  of  those  gentlemen 

endowments,  large  and  varied  acquire-  J^er  understood  it.    I  hope  he  niay  yet  be, 

Aents,  long  experience  in  the  councils  of  ^  '^^  ^^^^  ^«  ^"^^  ^^•t  be  will  be.  with  us 

the  nation,  public  services  highly  appre-  ^"^  *;r??.°*T'  ^  *^''*  T^  ^^^^  /i^! 

.^.  J        I  *^   •     _^  II  .    ^1         til     J  -4  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assistance  in  that 

ciated.aad  universal  y  acknowledged  at  ^^^^^-^^  crisis  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 

Washington,  without  creating  a  corres-  ^^^^  ^^  ^rise  if  this  war  continues?  and  this 

ponding  national  repuUtion,  is  that  of  bill  should  pass.    And  I  can  only  say,  that 

George  Etaniy  of  Maine.  retire  when  he  will,  he  will  carry  with 

As  a  statesman  of  profound  wisdom  him  the  good  wishes  of  every  member  of 

and  forecast,  a  legislator  fitted  for  all  the  this  body ;  the  general  esteem  and  regard 

practical  purposes  of  conducting  the  gOT-  of  the  country;  and"  (placing  his  hand 

cmraent,  Mr.  Evans  has  rarely  had  his  «Poa  his  heart,  and  bowine  to  Mr.  Evans) 

equal  in  Congress.     And  yet.  there  are  "the  cordial  attachment  of  his  friend?,  po- 

men  in  the  nation,  of  inferior  talents,  and  ^'^'"^  ^""^  personal' 

less  experience  in  public  affairs,  who  are  „,. .         .    , 

better  known,  and  attract  more  of  public  .  This  exalted  encomium  was  concurred 
notice  than  he  does.  The  reason  of  this  "»  ^J  }}^^  "joj*  discriminating  men  on 
is  obvious.  The  qualities  of  Mr.  Evans'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ?«"«*«  5  ^^^V  ^}  ^^^^^ 
mind  are  all  solid  and  useful ;  there  is  nave  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  his  la- 
nothing  showy  or  ornamental  about  him.  ^«  »"  equally  flattering  lenns.  Among 
Although  a  very  effective  and  fluent  de-  t'*^™  "J?/  ^^  mentioned  Messre.  Cal- 
bater,  with  a  fine  elocution,  his  speeches  ^o^^P-  Woodbury,  Cass,  McDuffie,  and 
are  more  distinguished  by  power  of  argu-  ,j^/:  .,  i  .  . 
meot,  close  logical  demonstration,  and  ^'^\  ^^^^  S«J«™J  observations  we 
appositeness  of  illustnition,  than  the  V^"^  ^^  8»^«  a  ^"«f  »^«^<^b  o^  b«  P«b- 
graces  of  oratory,  or  the  decorations  of  a  "© Jjfe. 

luxuriantiraagination.  Hisstyleischaste  Mr.   Evans    was   born  January   12, 

and  severe ;  with  great  command  of  Ian-  ?797.      He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 

gaage,  his  knowledge  of  its  weight  and  ^^  'P  1?^*  5  and  after  a  thorough  pre- 

▼alae  is  perfect ;.  thus  rendering  precision  paration  in  the  study  of  law,  commencwl 

and  perspicuity  the  great  chafacteristics  \^  Prac*»<»  a*  Gardiner,  Maine,  in  1818. 

of  hiTargumentative  efforts.  On  all  ques-  H^  soon  assumed  a  comrnanding  position 

tions  relating  to  political  economy  and  '«  f^«  profession ;  and  the  highest  le«l 

the  financial  concerns  of  the  country.  Mr.  eminence  was  within  his  reach  when  bis 

Evans  is  probably  better  informed  than  fi^«e*«  '^r  the  business  of  legislation  was 

any  man  now  in  public  life.  discovered  by  his  fnends;  and.  at  the 

In  the  great  tariff  discussion  of  1846.  «««  «f  twenty-eighl.  he  was  returned  to 

in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Webster,  after  refer-  ^^«  «<>«»«  of  Representatives  of  Maine. 

ring  to  what  he  termed  "  the  incompara-  »«  "^^  continued  in  the  legwlature  for 

ble  speech-  of  Mr.  Evans,  said-  [^^^  successive  sessions.    Tbe  last  year 

'                    .  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House ;  and  m 

-  And  now,  Mr.  President,  since  my  at-  that    responsible  position    so  acouitted 

tention  has  been  thus  called  to  that  speech,  himself  as  to  command  the  unqualified  ap- 

and  since  the  honorable  member  has  re-  probation  of  the  body  over  wbich  he 
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presided.    In  Jaly,  IS29,  he  was  elected  a  very  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  it.  In 

a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa-  the  order  of  the  debate  he  followed  Evans, 

tives   in  the   Congress  of  the    United  and  it  was  of  course  expected  that  he  would 

States,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  ?»J«;  ~™  '""^^  ♦.<>  the  argument  which 

when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Senate.  ^5f*j*t*^  «»*^«  ^»««  \  /rter  a  Tain 

He  was  then  a  member    elect  of  the  f°^  ^°  ^\^*  he  confessed  he  was  unable 

ti^        I.     •       u  Zl   1^-V  J  4    .k  ;  V  4  to  answer  the  objections  which  bad  been 

House,  having  been  elected  to  that  body  ^     ^   by  the   ^nlleman    from  Maine, 

seven  tunes  successively.                 ,     .  without  time  to  consider  them ;  and  then 

This  steady  devotion  of  his  dietr4Ct  is  ^veni  on  to  deliver  the  splendid  speech  he 

without  a  parallel  in  the  State  of  Maine ;  had  prepared.    The  bill  waa  lost.     Mr. 

no  other  person  ever  having  served  more  Evans  has  been  for  several  years  a  leading 

than  eight  ye&rs  in  the  House  of  Repre-  member  on  all  financial  questions.    No 

sentatives,  irom  that  State  ^^^  i"  either  house,  and  no  Secretary  of 

A  distinguished  gentleman,  who  began  ?.*»«  Treasury,  unless  it  be  Alexander  Ham- 
bis  career  in  Congress  with  Mr.  Evans,  J^^"*  J*"  •]»««"'  ^^  »^»"«y  »»  **^«  ■«*>- 
and  served  with  him  some  half  a  dozen  J«^^  °^**^«  fi"*"^^«  ^^^  <^^B«  E'™- 

sessions,  writes  to  us  as  follows : —  .    rru--   ^    ..    .•  i     *•«.  *     r  .u     u 

'  This  IS  no  partial  estimate  of  the  cbar- 

«'  Evans  began  his  career  in  Congress  acter  and  services  of  Mr.  Evans ;  but  the 

with  General  Jackson's  first  presidential  deliberate,  unbiassed  opinion  of  a  keen 

term:  became  to  Washington  with  a  high  and    sagacious  observer  of   men    and 

reputation,  so  far  as  that  reputation  could  things. 

be  given  to  him  bv  the  members  from  Mas-  Mr.  Evans  made  his  first  speech  on 

sachusctts  and  Maine;  and  with  a  very  the  tariflT  in  1832;  and  from  that  time 

high  anticipation  on  the  part  of  intimate  ^^th  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  dis- 

friends  at  home,  of  the  standing  he  would  ^„..-  „.  «„  .n   i^,^,ZL  «„«„#:««.  «f 

acquire  and  maintain  in  Congress;  and  I  ^"«'°"?  °V.  ^^  miporlanl  questions  of 

do  not  know  the  public  man  who  has  better  "«*^?"a*  P^J'^^y-   .?«  *»^  "^^  ^^""^  J"^^'«« 

justified  the  estimate  of  partial  friends.  *o  *»*«n»e)^  in  omitting  so  frequently  the 

There  have  been  no  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  prepration  of  his  speeches  for  the  press, 

public  opinion  of  his  talents;  no  doubts  This  has  been   in   consequence  of   his 

or  questions  in  the  minds  of  any  persons  early  diffidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  a 

who  knew  him,  whether  or  not  he  really  strong  indisposition  to  any  public  dis- 

deserved  the  reputation  he  had  acquired ;  play. 

but  a  settled  conviction,  not  only  that  he  VV^e  remember  a  speech  of  his  in  1837, 

was  entitled  to  the  standing  he  had  gained,  ^ehich  produced  a  profound  sensation  at 

but.  If  he  should  be  tried,  wou  d  be  found  j^e  time,  but  of  which  there  is  only  a 

equal  to  the  duties  of  any  station  in  the  ^^^  :^™r.-4  *««^**  ^«   ^^,^,a      {a,. 

government.    I  know  no  public  man  (ex-  T  P^  'J!^^I^f'^  '*P?'^  ''\  7"^!'^'  ,^'' 

Sept  Webster)  who  has  alwavs  so  fully  J?hn  Q.  Adams,  whose  abstract  notions 

come  up  to  the  public  expeclalions ;  in-  of  right,  and  the  propriety  of  asserting 

deed,  I  think,  on  all  important  questions,  them,  were  never  modified  by  any  regard 

he  has  exceeded  even  the  hi^h  anticipa-  to  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  in- 

ttons  of  those  who  knew  him.    To  my  quired  of  the  Speaker  whether  it  would 

knowledge,  during  his  lon^  Congressional  be  in  order  to  present  a  petition  from  a 

career  be  has  never  committed  a  blunder  aUve.     It  was  repiesented  that  he  had 

or  made  a  speech  which  has  led  anybody  presented,  or  offered  to  present  such  a 

to  wy  he  was  net  the  man  they  took  him  ^n^n ;  and  the  House  was  immediate- 

to  be.    So  far  ftom  it.  I  think  his  most  \„  »Um^„^  :„4^  .   ..o*^  ^r  „-^«,  «»-;.o 

able  and  finished  displays  have  left  the  im-  ^^  ^T  "J?               w          K^cat  "cite- 

pression  of  a  power,  and  capacity,  and  re-  '"•"^    ^'^^  "'f??"*'*^*  V^  ""^ff^  i"" 

Sources  for  much  greater  th  ings ;  and  this  censure  and  expel  him ;  Mr.  Evans  defend- 

impression  has  been  justified  by  the  sue-  «*  Mr.  Adams  very  zealously  throughout 

cessive  exhibitions  of  his  talents,  both  in  the  controversy,  and  finally  put  an  end  to 

the  House  and  Senate.  the  matter  in  a  speech  of  great  power 

"  His  first  speech  in  the  House  was  in  and  effect, 

dpposition  to  the  bill  that  had  been  report-  The  discussion  ran  on  two  or  three 

ed,  to  distribute,  among  the  oflScers  and  days ;  being  conducted  by  the  Southern 

^1?"'^!!?  d?t~yed  the  frigate  Philadel-  ^^^  ^i^^  j^^^h  denunciation  and  vio- 

tenli     tV^-u^  ^''f^hti«^L'T.  l«nce, and  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  usual 

iderthS-  th?:.s'^T  "S^^Si:  r/r?r  'TT^^^if  '^'tr- 

the  principles  of  the  prize  laws,  and  it  was  On  the  third  day,  after  Mr.  Patlon  of  Vir- 

supported  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in  pma  had  made  a  iurioos  assault  upon 

the  House.   Mr.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.    Evans  obtained  the 

then  a  member  of  the  House,  had  prepared  floor,  and  in  a  speech  of  mingled  argu- 
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nent  and  ridieule,  gave  the  sabject  such  From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Mr. 

a  blow  that  the  House  never  resumed  its  Tyler  to  the  duties  of  Executive  magis- 

coneideration.  trate  of  the  nation,  there  was  never  a 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  service  in  good  understanding  between    him  and 

the  House,  Mr.  Evans  was  held  in  very  the   party  which  had    placed  him   in 

high  estimation  as  a  man  of  sound  judg-  power. 

ment  and  great  address  as  a  parliamenta-  There  were  causes  of  estrangement  be- 
ry  tactician.  In  the  memorable  contro-  tween  them,  hardly  necessary  to  be  elu- 
Tersj  in  1839,  which  resulted  in  the  exclu-  cidat'ed  here,  but  which  were  operative 
sion  from  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the  commencement  of  the  called 
of  the  regularly  elected  members  from  session  of  Congress,  and  which  produced 
New  Jersey,  he  acted  a  prominent  part ;  an  open  rupture  before  that  session  came 
and  if  his  advice  had  governed  the  action  to  an  end.  The  ordinary  and  natural 
of  the  Whigs,  the  result  would  have  difficulties  incident  to  a  change  in  the 
been  different.  Mr.  Wise  assumed  the  policy  of  the  government  were  thus  in- 
management  of  the  business  on  the  part  creased  and  exasperated. 
of  the  VVhigs,  but  he  was  no  match  for  In  the  campaign  of  1840,  the  Whigs 
the  practised  skill  of  his  colleague.  Gen.  had  promised  immediate  relief  to  the  peo- 
Dromgoole.  pie  from  the  financial  distresses  which  had 
The  House  was  very  nicely'  balanced  afflicted  the  country  for  the  antecedent 
on  the  question  of  admission,  and  Mr.  three  or  four  years;  jSomeof  themessures 
Evans,  foreseeing  the  probability  of  a  from  which  this  relief  was  anticipated, 
tie,  with  no  speaker  to  give  a  casting  were  arrested  by  Mr.  Tyler,  faenoe  the 
vote,  suggested  that  the  Democrats  influence  of  the  beneficent  policy  of  the 
should  make  the  affirmative  proposition.  Whigs  was  only  partially  experienced 
The  result  testified  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  by  the  country.  The  people  had  been 
Evans.  Mr.  Dromgoole  entrapped  Mr.  taught  to  expect  much  from  legislation; 
Wise  into  moving  the  admission  of  the  and  as  no  immediate  beneficial  results 
members ;  and  the  motion  failed  by  a  tie  were  experienced,  the  disappointment 
vote.  U  the  initiative  had  been  taken  by  was  great,  and  loudly  expressed, 
the  Democrats,  as  it  would  have  been.  The  consequences  of  the  rupture  with 
under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  mem-  Mr.  Tyler  were  seen  over  the  country  in 
bera  from  New  Jersey  would  have  ob-  the  popular  elections ;  and  States,  one 
tained  the  seats  to  which  they  were  after  another,  that  had  been  almost  uni- 
entitled.  formly  Whig,  wheeled  intotbe  Democrat- 
Mr.  Evans  was  placed  at  the  head  of  ic  line.  All  these  things  conspired  to  en- 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  hance  the  embarrassments  of  the  Whigs 
immediately  upon  entering  that  body,  in  Congress;  and  the  eyes  of  their  friends 
Here  his  eminent  abilities  as  a  legislator  from  Maifte  to  Louisiana,  were  turned  in 
were  fuilv  displayed.  All  the  important  deep  solicitude  to  Washington, 
doiies  of  this  committee  were  devolved  In  the  Senate  the  opposition  had  an 
upon  him.  And  at  this  time  the  exigen-  array  of  strength  embracing  the  ablest 
cies  of  the  government  and  the  relations  and  most  experienced  men  of  the  Demo- 
of  parties  were  such  as  to  demand  ffreat  cratic  party.  Messre.  Wright,  Calhoun, 
forecast,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Benton,  Woodbury,  and  Buchanan,  all 
subject  of  finance,  and  consummate  tact  smarting  under  their  recent  defeat,  and 
and  skill  in  leading  the  majority  of  the  opposed  in  principle  to  the  policy  of  the 
Senate.  The  position  of  the  Whig  party  Wnigs,  resisted  every  measure,  step  by 
in  Congress  was  one  of  great  difficulty  step,  with  great  power  of  argument  and 
and  delicacy  throughout  the  term  of  Mr.  eloquence.  During  the  long  session  of 
Tyler's  administration.  During  the  first  1841-2,  the  labors  of  the  Senate  respect- 
two  years  the  Whigs  had  a  large  majori-  ing  revenue  loans,  and  the  arrangement  of 
ty  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  of  the  new  tariflf,  fell  upon  Mr.  Evans.  He 
course  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  perfected  all  these  measures  in  the  com- 
of  the  government.  Mr.  Van  Buren  left,  mittee-room,  and  successfully  defended 
as  a  legacy  to  his  successor,  a  large  and  them  in  the  Senate,  against  the  whole 
rapidly  accumulating  debt,  a  revenue  force  of  the  opposition.  The  majority, 
totally  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  entertaining  profound  respect  for  his 
the  government,  and  numerous  unsettled  judgment,  and  knowing  his  abilities,  con- 
and  embarrassing  questions,  both  internal  .  fided  the  management  of  all  the  business 
and  external.  belonging  to  the  Finance  Committee  to 
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his  diaeretion ;  and  most  wisely  and  effi-  of  the  session.     Mr.  Clay  himself,  in  a 

eiently  did  he  discharge  the  duty.  .second  speech  on  the  reeolations,  after 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  placed  eulogizing  in  glowing  terms,  the  argn- 
insuch  circumstances  as  to  he  able  to  ^ents  that  had  been  made  on  the  same 
appreciate  the  zeal,  and  labor,  and  care,  side,  remarked,  that  he  hoped  he  might, 
bestowed  by  Mr.  Evans  in  perfect! ne  the  without  any  unjust  discrimination,  par- 
tariff  of  1842.  The  vast  burden  oftbat  ticularize  those  of  bis  friend  near  him, 
work  fell  on  his  shoulders  alone.  Upon  (Mr.  Evans)  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
•him  devolved  the  taskof  familiarizing  the  Committee,  whose  able  speech  on  the 
Senate  with  its  structure  and  operation,  present  occasion,  went  to  demonstrate  the 
He  sacrificed  every  personal  considera-  correctness  of  the  opinion,  expressed  in 
tion  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests;  to  advance  by  Mr.  C,  that,  if  elevated  to 
harmonize  a  measure  for  tne  good  of  the  that  high  and  responsible  position,  he 
whole  coQDtry,aad  to  meet  the  exigea-  would  prove  himself  fully  equal  to  its 
cies  of  that  ^reat  crisis.  He  labored  duties,  and  would  discharge  them  in  a 
earnestly,  patriotically,  and  successfully,  manner    conducive  to  bis  own   honor 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  Mr.  Evans'  pub-  and  the  advantage  of  the  country.*'  As 
lie. life  has  commanded  more  admiration  further  evidence  of  the  estimation  in 
than  that  during  which  this  tariff  debate  which  Mr.  Evans  is  held  by  Mr.  Clay,  it 
took  place.  It  was  a  period  of  great  may  be  stated  that,  when  he  was  inquired 
public  interest  and  excitement.  The  sue-  of  why  he  declined  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
cess  of  the  principal  measures  of  the  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  insisted 
party  depend«i  unon  the  establishment  of  upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Evans,  his 
a  wise  system  oi  imposts.  Mr.  Evans  reply  was,  *'  Sir,  Evans  knows  more 
foresaw  the  beneficial  fruits  of  the  tariff  about  the  tariff  than  any  public  man  in 
he  had  framed  ;  and  to  consummate  its  the  United  States." 
success,  he  brought  all  the  energies  of  We  are  desirous  to  select  from  the 
his  mind,  and  the  rich  treasures  of  his  speech  upon  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  some 
experience  aad  knowledge  to  bear  upon  paragrapns  as  specimens  of  the  terse  and 
the  discussion.  As'  has  been  said,  he  pregnant  style  of  Mr.  Evans.  We  have 
bore  the  whole  burden  of  the  contest,  and  turned  over  its  pages  with  that  view,  but 
met  and  refuted  alt  the  free-trade  argu-  really  we  cannot  tell  where  to  begin  or 
ments  of  the  greatest  and  ablest  in  the  where  to  leave  off.  The  style  is  pecu- 
opposition.  Messrs.  Wright,  Calhoun,  liar.  You  cannot  detach  any  portion  of 
and  Benton,  particularly  distinguished  the  speech,  and  have  it  complete,  or 
themselves  by  determined  opposition  to  scarcely  intelligible.  As  a  whole,  it  is 
ihe  principles  of  the  bill;  while  its  de-  perfect  in  argument  and  illustration.  But 
tails  were  examined  and  scrutinized  with  the  parts  are  so  dependent,  one  upon 
great  power  of  analysis  by  Messrs.  another,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
Woodbury  and  Buchanan.  But  Mr.  make  a  selection  that  shall  give  the  read- 
Evans  was  fully  equal  to  all  the  demands  er  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty,  sim- 
made  upon  his  knowled^  and  experi-  plicity,  and  power  of  the  effort.  His  style 
enceasa  political  economist  and  states-  has  been  likened  by  one  of  our  most 
nan.  The  readiness  and  power  with  accomplished  literary  men  to  that  of 
which  he  replied  the  assaults  of  these  Macaulay.  Undoubtedly  there  is  some 
distinguished  opponents  of  the  measure,  resemblance;  but  Mr.  Evans  has  the 
and  illustrated  tne  national  advantages  to  advantage  in  point  of  vigor  and  conden- 
be  derived  from  its  adoption,  will  be  long  sation. 

remembered  by  those  who  had  the  privi-  Towards  the  close  of  the  speech  refer- 

Jege  to  be  present  at  the  discussion.  red  to,  Mr.  Evans,  after  insisting  upon 

in  March,  1842,  Mr.  Evans  made  an  the  necessity  of  immediately  replenishing 

elaborate  and  instructive  speech  upon  the  the  treasury,  proceeded  as  follows : — 

resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay,  relating  to  the  c 

revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  govern-  "  And  now,  sir,  allow  me  further  to  state 

ment,  and  the  necessity  of  augmented  '^^*^' »"  my  judgment,  Congrertw  impe 

duties  unon  imnorta      ft  was  a  snbiect  '»o"**y  called  upon  to  do,  and  when  to  do 

*k  *  k"i^°       *^     ^^Vk     ...     f.^^f  it.    And  our  first  duty,  undeniably,  is  to 

that  had  long  wigaged  the  attention  of  -^^  ^^^  ^^^  immediate  and  pressing 

Mr.  Evans,  and  he  brought  to  its  discus-  '^.^^^^  ^f  j^e  Treasury,  and   to  save  ou? 

Bion  a  mind  thoroughly  informed  upon  public  faith  and  credit.    The  government 

all  branches  of  political  economy.    The  w,  at  this  moment,  as  everybody  knows, 

speech  was  regarded. as  one  of  the  ablest  under  protest.    Liabilities  are  daily  falling 
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doe  without  the  iDeans  to  eztingutsh  them,  ed,  any  attempt  to  push  forward  these 
We  must  have  money,  if  we  would  not  costly  structures  of  defence  and  protection 
suffer  further  disgrace,  and  have  it  forth-  must  only 'end  in  still  deeper  embarrass- 
with.  The  case  does  not  admit  of  delay,  ment,  and  will  finally  prove  unavailing. 
We  ouzht,  therefore,  instantly  to  pass  a  We  must  count  the  cost,  and  furnish  the 
loan  bill  in  such  form  as  to  be  efficient  and  means,  before  we  undertake  that  liberal  ex- 
available.  This  will  enable  us  to  redeem  penditure  for  these  objects  which  the  in- 
all  the  notes  falling  due,  and  give  to  the  terest  and  honor  of  the  countrv  undoubted- 
treasury  aid  for  its  ordinary  operations  ;  ly  demand.  The  last  object  wnich  I  would 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  secure  a  sue-  suggest  as  deserving  our  attention,  at  this 
cesefnl  and  favorable  negotiation  of  any  time,  is  the  retrenchment  and  reform  in  all 
amount  authorized  to  be  borrowed,  we  branches  of  the  public  service,  upon  which 
must  folloWi-as  speedily  as  possible,  with  a  so  much  has  been  said,  and  upon  which 
revenue  bill,  so  framed  as  to  ensure  ade-  such  stress  is  laid.  Some  gentlemen,  in  my 
quate  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  gov-  judgment,  give  undue  prominence  to  this 
emnient  and  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  matter  when  they  place  it  among  the  Jir$t 
the  public  debt,  and  for  its  final  redemp-  duties  incumbent  on  us.  No  doubt  there 
tion.  Without  this,  the  fate  of  the  loan  are  great  opportunities  for  retrenchment ; 
may  be  doubtful,  or  the  terms  onerous.  If  and  perhaps  some  of  the  modes  indicated 
we  would  restore  and  |)reserve  our  credit,  in  the  resolutions  before  us  are  well  worthy 
we  must  show  to  capitalists,  and  to  the  being  adopted  ;  but  they  are  all,  compara- 
world,  that  we  are  not  living  beyond  our  tively,  minor  matters.  These  are  not  the 
income  ;  that  we  afe  determined  no  longer  grievances  of  which  the  country  com* 
to  borrow  money  for  our  daily  expenses ;  plains.  These  are  not  the  burdens  which 
that  ouv  resources  are  abundant  for  our  wei^h  down  its  ener^es^  and  which  bare 
wants.  If  this  be  done,  we  may  expect  a  buried  its  prosperity  in  the  dust ;  and  I 
speedy  and  a  favorable  termination  to  the  would  not  waste  upon  them  the  time  which 
negotiations  for  the  loan  we  may  au-  ought  to  be  devoted  to  other,  and  greater* 
thorize.  Both  these  bills  ought  to  go  out  and  higher,  and  more  sacred  obligations, 
tog^her,  or  in  <^oick  succession  ;  both  The  country  is  looking  on  with  astonish- 
ought  to  pass  within  twenty  days  ;  and,  if  ment  and  alarm,  not  to  say  indignation,  at 
they  should,  what  a  new  aspect  would  be  the  comparatively  trivial  matters  which 
given  to  our  public  credit,  and  new  hopes,  have  engrossed  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
and  encouragement,  and  confidence  to  the  Congress  during  this  session.  In  the  name 
people  of  this  country.  But,  sir,  there  is  of  that  country,  let  us  postpone  all  minor 
another  measure,  indispensable  to  the  sue-  concerns  until  the  deep  clouds  which  now 
cess  of  your  revenue  laws,  and  to  both  the  overshadow  it  are  dispersed,  and  the  sun 
measures  I  have  adverted  to,  without  of  its  prosperity  again  pours  down  its  gold- 
which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  all  other  en  beams  to  warm  it  into  life,  and  strength* 
measures  will  prove  inadequate — I  mean  and  vigor/* 

the  restoration  of  a  sound  currency  to  the        -,.  .         r  .^a  «  a  a-  **^ 

country.   Without  this,  business  cannot  be        fhe  seMion  of  '42-3  was  not  dwtm- 

resuscitated— trade  must  languish— com-  guiahed  by  the  discassion  of  any  new 

merce  decline— and,  whatever  your  scale  question,  or  contest  about  principles,  or 

of  duties  may  be,  revenue  must  diminish,  their  application.  The  Whigs  had  a  large 

If  the  state  of  the  currency  and  of  ex-  majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress; 

changes  is  to  continue  so  deranged  and  dis-  and  having  put  into  operation  their  sys- 

ordered,    necessarily  our   revenue  must  i^m  of  measures,  except  where  they  had 

largely  feel  the  effects  of  it ;  and  hence,  to  ^^^  thwarted  by  the  Executive,  sought 

the  success  of  your  revenue  laws,  I  regard  ^^    ^     nothing,   bat  the   indispensable 

«srr^tVL!;c^;^in7r^^^^^^^^  ^r^  -^  /« r''''''Ti.h'^! 

wise,  and  temperate,  and  patriotic  coun-  ^^is  came  under  lie  supervision  of  Mr. 
sets,  all  this  may  be  accomplished  within  E^ans  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Corn- 
sixty  days ;  and  what  a  shout  of  joy  would  mittee  of  the  Senate.  The  conduct,  not 
not  burst  out  from  the  hearts  of  this  peo-  to  say  treachery,  of  Mr.  TyJer,  had  beefi 
pie,  if  such  could  be  the  result  of  our  la-  such  as  to  produce  the  strongest  feelings 
DOTS.  The  next  object  which  I  think  of  indignation  among  the  Whi^s ;  and 
demands  the  attention  of  Congress,  is  to  many  influential  gentlemen  in  both 
provide  and  push  vigorously  our  national  Houses  were  constrained  to  resist  his 
defences.  These,  however  important  and  measures  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
indtspennble  they  are,  and  lowering  as  ^pon  Mr.  Evans  devolved  the  delicate 
maybethepr^pectofourfore^^^  taik  of  carrying  through  the  measures 
must,  almost  of  necessity,  be  postponed  to  ^^^  "»  *^  \u^^^^,^^  ^4  «ii«  »^««».. 
the  other  measures  I  have  deiignated.  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
Until  public  credit  is  restored,  and  a  sure  ment,  tfnd  that  too,  aeainst,  in  some  in* 
aad  ^equate  supply  of  revenue  be  secur-  stances,  a  majority  of  nis  own  irieiMls. 
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Hiis  duty  was  so  discharged  as  ta  extort  mast  content  ourselves  with  a  few  sen- 

the  admiration  of  the  President  and  his  tences  at  the  close, 
cabinet,  without  offending  or  disaffecting        „  j^,^  President,  the  honorable  Senator, 

any  portion  of  the  Whjgs.  j^  j,|»  ettimale  of  the  advantages  to  be 

The  very  able  Secretary  of  the  Treasu-  „in^  ^y  ^^ie  South  from  a  separate  con- 

ry,  Mr.  Spencer,  remarked  to  the  writer  federacy,  makes  no  account  whatever  of 

that  the    country  and  the    government  national  strength  and  national  renown.  He 

were  alike  indebted  to  Mr.  Evans, — that  forgets  that  ordeal  of  fire  through  which 

the  government  could  not  have  gone  on  we  passed  in  the  establishment  of  our  in- 

without    the   assistance  of    his  ability  dependence,  and  through  which  we  could 

and   Ubcialily  during    the    whole    scs-  never  have  gone  if  we  had  not  been  united. 

g[QQ  The  glorious  past  he  leaves  out  of  view 

A  new  Conmss  assembled  in  Decern-  •ll^getber.  while  his  ardent  imagination 

the  Whigs  and  Mr.  Tyler  had  necessarily  p^^^^  ^^^^^at  day,  on  whose  iiinual  re- 
resulted  m  giymff  to  the  Democrats  a  turn  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
large  majority  in  the  House  of  Represen-  American  hearts  beat  higher  and  quicker— 
tatives.  The  Whigs  retained  the  pre-  that  day  which  first  beheld  us  an  indepen* 
ponderance  in  the  Senate ;  but  their  dent  nation — is  to  be  blotted  from  the  cal- 
nombers  were  considerably  diminished,  endar.  For  the  South,  at  least,  it  can 
A  concerted  and  determined  attack  was  hring  no  joyous  recollections,  no  patriotic, 
early  projected  in  both  Houses  upon  the  hcart-stirring  emotions.  The  achievements 
systemof  imposts  perfected  in  1842,  and  jf  ^^"^  ancestors  are  to  b«  all  foy^otten. 
which  had  been  in  operation  but  little  ^^^"^  and  King's  Mountain  may  indeed 
m««*«fh«n  o  ««...  T«  «k*  Ronald  fko  •«  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  new  con- 
more  than  a  jrear.  In  the  Senate  the  as-  federacy-but  none  of  the  renown  and  the 
sault  ¥nis  led  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  one  of  ^^^ry  which  attach  to  them  will  belong  to 
the  most  zealous,  able,  and  adroit  oppo-  jt.  All  of  gallantry,  and  prowess,  and  no- 
nents  of  the  protective  system  in  the  ble  bearing  which  were  then  displafed, 
country.  The  discussion  lasted  many  all  of  high  renown,  ever-during  fame, 
days,  involving  the  question  of  Free  honor,  elory,  there  acquired,  belonged ,aDd 
Trade  vermt  Protecticii,  in  all  its  rela-  ever  will  belong,  in  all  history,  to  United, 
tions;  and  enlisted  the  powers  of  the  United,  United  America,  It  can  never  be 
principal  orators  on  both  sides  in  the  divided— God  grant  it  may  never  be  oblite- 
Senate.  It  was  the  great  debate  of  the  l^^  and  forgotten.  No  account  is  to  be 
samIod  and  never  has  the  auhiVcl  been  **^®"  °^  **^®  glorious  spectacle  which  we 
J^l  tKnll^hT!  on^  oKW  ?n!fiif.  I  have  presenleS  to  the  world,  in  the  solu- 
more  thojonghly  and  ably  ilh^strated.  tion  of  the  great  problem  of  the  capacity  of 
The  chief  burden  of  the  debate  on  the  mankind  for  self-government— no  account 
Whig  side  was  borne  by  Mr.  Evans.  He  of  the  great  advance  which  has  Uken  place 
delirered  two  set  speeches;  the  first  was  in  government,  and  the  progress  of  free  in- 
pronounced  by  Hunt's  Magazine  to  be  stitutions.  all  over  the  world,  from  our  ex- 
•«  one  of  the  best  digested  and  ablest  ar-  ample.  The  various  events  of  our  unpar- 
guments  in  favor  of  Protection  delivered  alleled  revolution,  the  renown  achieved  in 
5i  Congress  since  the  revival  of  the  toriflT  *hat  momentous  struggle— the  veneration 
pQjj^y  >>  for  the  GREAT  and  good,  the  patriots  whose 

To  this  speech  Mr.  McDuffie  replied,  fame  is  our  country's  inheritonce,  the  sacred 

and  Mr  EvL. .joined  in  a  masterfy  ef-  eteU^s^tL^uch^^lJlM^^^^ 

ftnl     For  statistical  research,  elabora-  treasure,  are  all,  all  to  be  abandoned,  all 

tion  of  alignment,  variety  and  felicity  of  sacrificed,  if.  in  the  providence  of  God,  so 

illustration,    and   true    elonuence,    this  deplorable  an  event  should  occur,  as  that 

speech  has  been  rarely  excelled.    It  is  a  which  the  Senator,  for  the  purposes  of  illus- 

triumphant  rindication  of  the  wisdom  of  tration,  has  supposed.   But  no,  sir ;  none  of 

the  protective  policy.    Though  chiefly  these  things  will  happen.    I  have  no  belief 

devoted  to  the  dry  details  of  figures  and  that  the  honorable  Senator  himself  contem- 

caiculations,  he  was  listened  to  with  pro-  pla<««  or  desires  such  a  calamity— I  have  no 

fbuAd  attention ;  and  he  imparted  to  every  ^X'^^  ^^^^  M»  ^^jnojed  State  enterUins  the 

sentence  an  interest  which  is  rarely  pro-  »»'?h»e»t  '''•h,  the  faintest  hope,  fora  sepa- 

SciT"^^  "^"^  ^*"'"« "  ^^'^"  Mm:v/dT"^r  iSirti  ti^'u^: 

ffr  a        1     ,  J   .  8wch  a  purpose  to  either.  No  man  is  reck- 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  extract  ie„  enough  to  covet  the  fame,  the  eternity 

several  portions  of  this  speech,  but  ad-  of  infamy,  which  must  await  him  whoshall 

monished  by  our  circumscribed  limits,  we  bring  upon  this  happy  land  the  desolatiea 
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»mI  wir  which  such  an  event  most  pro-  whatever,  in  maintaining  the  ayatem  which 

dttce.   The  adventarou^  youth  who  under-  has  prevailed,  and  for  which  I  have  labored, 

took  but  for  a  single  day  to  guide  the  No  one  on  earth,  in  any  way  connected 

chariot  of  the  sun,  paid  for  his  temerity  with  me,  has  any  interest  in  its  preserva- 

with  the  forfeit  of  bis  life.     Happy  will  it  tion,  beyond  what  every  good  citizen  of 

be  for  him  who,  impelled  by  a  mad  ambi-  the  country  has,  in  seeing  his  fellow-men 

tion,  shall  kindle  up  our  system  in  univer-  prosperous  and  happy,  and  his  country 

sal  conflagration,  to  escape  with  so  light  a  rising  in  wealth  and  strength.    To  accom- 

penalty.     He  will  live,  live  in  the  re-  plish  this,  I  have  labored  as  I  have  labored. 

preaches  and  execrations  of  mankind  in  all  1  have  eained  nothing— I  expect  nothing, 

tine.     He  will  live  in  history-—not  on  the  personally.     Well  may  it  be  said — 

pa^e  where  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  .  gj                  ^.    ^  ^            ^^         , 

beaelactors  of  our   race;   not   with  the  •^•*- »w««uu  tww,  wiu.  wau«  ««»«, 

GOOD,  the  WISE,  the  orbat,  but  with  the  for  we  have  worked  like  oxen  in  the  bar* 
enemies  of  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  ness — not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  inter- 
mankind,  with  the  oppressors  of  their  ests  of  our  country.  If  othem  have  reaped 
race,  with  the  »cowrge9  whom  God  has  and  gathered  in  golden  harvests  from  the 
permitted  to  desolate  nations,  and  to  fields  which  we  have  ploughed  and  tilled, 
qnench  human  happiness  in  tears  and  I  have  no  repinings — no  envyings— no  re* 
blood.  grets — thoueti  I  have  satbered  none  myself. 
"  9ir,  we  are  one.  We  cannot  be  di-  But  I  have  this  consolation,  sir,  this  pride, 
vided.  We  have  a  common  country,  a  this  exultation,  that  I  have  laborea  in  a 
coflimett  history,  common  distinction,  re-  just  and  honorable  spirit  of  patriotism,  for 
nowD*  pre-eminence.  They  all  belong  to  the  good  of  my  country.  I  see  it,  and  I 
one,  and  one  only.  We  have  common  and  rejoice  to  see  it,  rising  in  strength,  in 
mutual  interests  which  bind  us  together,  wealth,  in  power.  And  it  is  to  me— how- 
and  which  cannot  be  severed.  Bands  ever  feebly  I  have  discharged  anv  dnties 
stronger  than  iron  or  steel  hold  us  in  in-  connected  with  it— it  is  to  me,  and  it  ever 
disBolable  connection.  will  be,  a  source  of  proud  satisfaction  that 

-  -  One  sacred  oath  has  tied  \  !**^«  ,^^» '"  V.7  ^"""^  k  ^T^'  * 

nUr  i!^^.  ^!^  aIJv^  ««..  i;fo  -K.n  fellow4aborer  with  others,  m  building  up, 

VmL              ^  and  advancing,  and  upholdingtheintefesti, 

rliH.  .or  d«.n.  nnr  cftmmon  wav  w»d>ppiness,  and  honor  of  this  great  peo. 


Kor  wild,  nor  deep,  our  common  way 
divide.' " 


pie." 


In  the  protracted  contest  which  ter-  In  publishing^  this  speech  the  inteJll- 
minated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  tariffsys-  rent  and  discriminating  editors  of  the 
tern  of  1642,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Boston  Atlas  remarked,  "  There  is  pro- 
defective  and  incongruous  bill  of  imposts  bablyno  man  living  who  is  better  ac- 
prepared  by  the  head  of  the  Treasury  quainted  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Department  and  his  incompetent  subordi-  country  than  Mr.  Evans ;  and  this  speech 
nates,  Mr.  Evans  led  the  debate  on  the  has  been  commended  as  one  of  the  very 
Whig  side  of  the  Senate.  He  concluded  best  ever  made  in  the  Congress  of  the 
his  last  speech  on  the  tariff  policy  in  the  [Jnited  States  on  the  subject  of  revenue." 
following  terms:  During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 

the  long  illness  of  Mr.. Lewis,  Chairman 

« I  have  now  discharged  my  duty    This  ^f  the  Finance  Committee,  imposed  upon 

IS,  nndoubtedly,  the  hst  occasion  which  I  ^^  g^^^g  ^^  ^^ixd  part  of  the  duties  of 

?n"i^^i;{t^SSntn^^^  that  committee;  -^fji^^ 

riod  of  my  servi^  in  the  public  councils  is  »'^  »"^^  a  manner  as  to  command  the  uni- 

drawing  to  its  close.    If  my  inclinations  or  versal  admiration  of  the  Senate.     His 

my  interests  had  alone  been  considered,  it  aenatorml  term  closed  with  that  session ; 

would  have  terminated  before  this  time.  I  and  we  can  safelv  say  that  there  was  a 

have  had  occasion  frequently — quite  too  general  feeling  of  regret  in  that  body  at 

fre<|ueatly — to  address  the  Senate  upon  this  his  retirement. 

subject.  I  bore  some  humble  part  in  the  en-  Although  more  than  one  half  of  his 

actment  of  the  law  of  1S42,  which  is  now  to  life  has  been  spent  in  the  public  service, 

be  overthrown.  I  exerted  myself  then,  with  j^jr.  Evans  has  devoted  much  attention  to 

what>biUty  I  could,  against  long,  persever-  ^^  ^^bject  of  education  and  literature,  not 

VI!t!^y.''T!l  ^^^A^^^^^^  onlvin  his  native  State,  but  in  other 

hrS^lrolTcrJJth^^^^^^^  parts  of  the  country.     He  is  a  trustee  of 

sonoW:   Hot  in  fldl  this,  sir,  1  have  had  no  each  of  the  colleges  of  Bowdoin   wid 

peisonaleadstosubserve-noselfishobjecte  WaterviUe,  jn  Maine,  and  held  the  office 

to  graUfy.    I  have  no  personal  interesU,  of  Hegent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
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daring  the  period  required  for  its  organi-  in  tbe  |niblic  life  of  Mr.  Evam,  wtthonf 

zation.     His  literary  acquirements  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  country  wil) 

services  have  been  so  far  appreciated  that  not  long  be  deprived  of  his  services.    If 

the   trustees  of  Washington    College,  the  State  of  Maine  is  so  blind  to  her  own 

Pennsylvania,  at  their  last  annual  meet-  interests  and  honor  as  to  permit  his  with- 

ing,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  drawal  from  the  Senate,  the  great  theatre 

lX.D.    This  is  a  matter  of  slight  conse-  of  his  usefulness,  we  are^c^uite  sure  that 

quence,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  mentioned  to  the  Kennebec  District  will  insist  upon  hia 

show  that  his  claims  to  public  considera-  resuming  his  old  station  in  the  House  of 

tion  do  no  rest  exclusively  upon  political  Representatives  until  1849,  wben  a  Whig 

service.  President  will  require  his  services  at  the 

We  cannot  conclude  this  hasty  and  head  of  the  Treasury  DepartRkeat. 
imperfect  su  mmary  of  the  pri  ncipal  events 


THE    ELM-SYLPH. 

BT  H.  W.   PARKER. 

A  GRACEFUL  young  elm,  with  a  maidenly  form. 

That  swings  in  the  sunlight  and  bends  in  the  storm* 

Has  shaded  my  window  Tor  many  long  years ; 

And  year  after  year  its  pavilion  it  rears — 

Still  grows  with  my  growth  and  endures  with  my  strength. 

Till  it  folds  me  in  shwle  as  I  lie  at  my  length. 

It  whispers  me  dreams  in  the  faint  summer  days. 

And  sprinkles  mv  table  with  gold-dropping  rays ; 

It  sing^  me  blana  music  through  all  the  hush'd  night. 

And  shows  a  sweet  glimpse  of  the  stars'  stealthy  light ; 

It  curtains  the  glare  of  the  impudent  dawn. 

And  woos  back  the  dusk  like  a  shivering  fawn. 

Oh,  long  have  I  loved  thee,  my  Elm — gentle  Elm  ! 

Thou  standest  as  proud  as  the  queen  or  a  realm, 

And  winningly  wavest  thy  soft  leafy  arms. 

Like  a  beautiful  maid  who  is  conscious  of  charms. 

Oh,  oft  have  I  leaned  on  thy  ron^h-rinded  breast » 

And  thought  of  it  oft  as  an  iron-like  vest — 

No  breastplate  of  steel,  but  a  corslet  of  bark 

That  hid  the  white  limbs  of  my  Joan  of  Arc  I 

Shout— shout  to  thy  brothers,  the  forests,  I  said. 

And  lead  out  the  trees  with  a  soldierly  tread ; 

Thou  art  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  hast  many  a  plume — 

Then  marshal  the  trees,  and  avenge  their  sad  doom ; 

Enroll  all  their  squadrons  and  lead  out  the  van, 

And  turn  the  swift  axe  on  your  murderer — man ! 

But  ah, — thus  I  said  evermore, — the  tall  trees. 

Though  they  shriek  in  the  tempest  and  sing  in  the  breeze. 

Have  never  a  soul  and  are  rooted  in  earth  I 

They  live  and  they  die  where  they  spring  into  birth  i 

The  stories  of  Dryads  are  only  a  dream. 

And  trees  are  no  more  than  they  outwardly  seem. 

One  night  the  wind  blew  with  a  murmurinj^  plaint. 
Like  the  wandering  ghost  of  a  heaven-banished  saint ; 
It  restlessly  swayed  by  my  window  the  tree 
That  told  aA  its  griefa  and  its  joyings  to  me. 
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The  moon,  oTerspread  with  a  whrte  misty  veil, 

Seemed  quittibg  its  grave,  like  a  specfre-fi^ce  pale  ; 

I  looked  at  the  elm,  and  I  gazed  at  the  moon — 

How  long  I  know  not — but  I  started,  as  soon 

A  smooth  little  hand,  with,a  velvet  embrace, 

Took  mine  in  its  clasp— bat  I  saw  not  a  face ; 

I  saw  bnt  a  hand  stealing  out  from  a  branch. 

Whose  leaves  'gan  to  wither,  the  rough  rind  to  blanch. 

And  soon  all  the  trunk  and  the  off-ibciots  to  strain — 

To  writhe  and  to  swell  like  a  serpent  in  pain — 

Or  like  the  nymph,  Daphne,  when  she  was  pursued. 

And,  chani^  to  a  laurel  tree,  pantingty  stood. 

An  arm — ^lily  arm ! — ahd  a  neck — snowy  neck ! — 

And,  lo,  all  the  elm  tree  is  falling  a  wreck ; 

Like  a  butterfly's  chrysalis,  bursts  all  the  bark. 

And  forth  as  a  sylph  springs  my  Joan  of  Arc ! 

Ye  Gods !  how  she  struggled  and  swayed,  when  the  wind 

Blew  hither  and  thither,  and  shrieked  like  a  fiend  : 

With  the  strong  wind  she  wrestled,  then  flew  to  my  side — 

8aid  silverly,  '*  Haste  with  me !— now  for  a  ride !  ^ 

O'er  the  breiodlh  of  a  world,  in  a  martial  array, 

The  forests  are  moving — so  up  and  away  !** 

Away  and  away  through  the  billowy  air — 
One  arm  clasped  around  me,  her  long  wavy  hair 
Streamed  back  like  a  pennon  of  silk  to  the  wind, 
As  we  left  the  still  town  and  its  glimmer  behind. 
Away  and  away  o*er  the  mountains  and  meads, 
I  darted,  upborne  by  no  magical  steeds. 
But  buoyed  by  the  hand  of  my  glorying  Elm, 
Whose  wishes  were  wings  that  no  storm  could  o*erwhelm. 
We  paused  in  mid  air,  and  **  Look  downward  !**  she  cried, 
**  0*er  a  battle-ground,  now,  like  the  eagles,  we  ride." 
1  gazed  and  I  quailed  at  the  dizzying  height. 
Made  giddier  still  by  the  vagueness  of  night — 
But,  gathering  heart,  the  horizon  I  scanned. 
As  it  swept  eJl  about,  like  a  maelstrom  of  land ; 
Wide— wide  as  eternity,  towered  its  bound. 
And,  deeper  than  hell,  all  the  world  spun  aronnd ! 
Then  nearer  and  slower  it  wheeled  to  m}r  sight. 
As  we  sank  eently  down  from  the  wildering  height. 
It  ceased,  and,  ye  Gods ! — what  a  vision  I  saw, 
As  I  looked  down  intently  with  shuddering  awe-^ 
The  forests  were  marching  with  far-shaking  tread. 
As  if  a^es  of  men  bad  been  raised  from  the  dead  i 
Interminable  armies — a  dark  moving  throne — 
.  Were  crossing  and  wheeling  and  pressing  along. 
And  ranks  upon  ranks  they  were  stretching  afar, 
Till  they  shone  by  the  face  of  a  just  setting  star. 
Down,  down  we  alighted,  the  Elm-sylph  and  1, 
On  a  mountain  that  lifted  its  bare  summit  high. 
And  why  are  yon  trees  on  these  tbunder-scarr'd  rocks  ? 
And  why  does  the  giant  one  shake  his  green  locks  ? 
"  'lis  the  Emperor  Elm !"  said  the  sylph  as  she  kneeled, 
'*  And  he  marshals  the  trees  to  a  stern  battle-field !" 

I  gazed  at  the  Shape,  and  it  seemed  both  to  be 
A  warrior  king  and  a  towering  tree. 
That  strode  like  a  god,  looking  loftily  down. 
And  royally  nodding  bis  broad  leafy  crown.  ^ 
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I  saw  all  his  geatorea,  but  beard  not  bis  worda. 
As  be  gathered  aroand  him  his  counselliag  lords : — 
A  willow  that  bowed  with  its  courtliest  grace ; 
A  birch  with  its  ruffles  and  silvery  lace ; 
A  veteran  oak  and  a  tall  gallant  pine. 
Who  spoke  of  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Rhine ; 
A  rougn.  stalwart  hemlock  ;  a  cedar  bediebt 
With  helmet  and  lance,  like  a  chivalrous  knight ; 
A  chestnut  and  maple  and  sycamore  old. 
In  red  autumn  dresses,  emblazoned  with  Kold. 
I  heard  their  low  murmur  and  little  besi^. 
Till  the  Emperor  Elm,  with  a  hurrying  stride. 
Advanced  to  the  brink  of  the  rock's  giddy  broWt 
And  waved  his  broad  hand  to  the  forests  below. 
<*  Halt  !^-halt,  and  attend  you  !**  he  shouted  aloud, 
,  And  a  hush  smote  along  the  tumultuous  crowd. 
Like  a  surge  circling  out  where  a  Titan  had  hurled 
An  Alp  into  seas  that  eneirdle  a  world. 
*<  Halt ! — halt,  and  attend  ye,  my  gallant  array, 
And  list  to  the  words  that  I  hasten  to  say. 
No  longer  to  stand  like  insensible  mutes, 
It  is  ^iven  us  to-night  to  unloosen  our  roots — 
To  wield  our  lithe  arms,  to  step  forth  at  our  w^ill. 
By  valley  and  mountain,  by  river  and  rill. 
The  term  of  our  bondage  and  groaning  is  o'er ;  I 

We  start  from  our  sleep  with  tempestuous  roar. 
And  while  the  pale  nations  He  closer  and  cower, 
And  mutter  of  storms,  'tis  the  Trees'  waking  hour. 
We  fight  not  each  other,  with  man's  demon  lust. 
But  one  common  foe  let  us  trample  to  dust. 
For  men,  with  the  axe  and  the  furious  fires. 
Have  slain  us  and  lighted  our  funeral  pyres ; ' 
They,  have  sawn  us  asunder,  they  pile  up  our  bones. 
And  call  them  their  cities,  their  temples,  their  thrones : 
They  drink  from  our  skulls,  or,  invoking  the  breeze. 
They  ride  in  our  skeletons  over  the  seas ; 
They  pierce  us  with  shot,  and  they  make  of  us  wheels 
To  drag  the  hot  cannon  where  red  Battle  reels. 
Oh,  curs'd  be  the  traffics  we  help  them  to  wage, 
And  curs'd  be  the  ages  of  man's  bloody  rage  ! 
Battalions,  stand  firm  \ — for  the  dawn  breaks  afar 
That  will  startle  the  world  with  the  earthquake  of  war. 
Await  ye  the  watchword — then  pass  it  around. 
Till  the  rim  of  the  heavens  bend  aside  at  the  sound ; 
Keep  close  in  your  ranks,  troop,  squadron  and  square. 
Then  rush  like  the  whirlwinds  ingulfing  the  air, 
On  cities  and  palaces  fearlessly  fiul, 
Crush  the  homesteads  of  mortals  by  hearthstone  and  hall ! 
Oh,  rich  is  the  blood  that  shall  deluge  the  earth. 
And  sweeten  the  soil  that  has  nursed  us  to  birth !" 
He  ceased.    Like  tbe  roar  of  the  triumphing  sea, 
When  it  surges  aloud  on  a  far  distant  lee. 
Re-echoed  applauses  ran  rattling  away 
Wherever  the  listening  wilderness  lay. 
•  The  Etm-spirit  rocked  on  the  shuddering  air, 
That  loosened  and  lifted  her  beautiful  hair. 
As  she  clung  to  my  arm,  and  extended  her  hand 
Where  circled  the  billowy  ocean  of  land. 
I  looked,  and  the  daylight  was  brightening  the  scene. 
And  changing  the  landscape  from  duskness  to  green ; 
The  forests  seemed  watchrog  with  myriad  eyes. 
Awaiting  the  war-cry  to  shout  and  to  rise ; — 
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A  flush  on  the  hilla  and  a  flash  on  the  streams, 

And  the  sun  has  arisen  with  iar-slantiog  beams ! 

'•  Advance  !**  and  <*  Advance  !**  is  the  shout  in  the  air. 

And  thousands  of  scimitars  mingle  their  gkre ; 

The  Imperial  Elm — )o,  he  leaps  from  the  rock  I — 

Tbe  forests  are  stepping  with  deafening  shock — 

A  sentinel  aspen  has  tremblingly  fled — 

Dense  volumes  of  dust  to  the  heavens  are  up  spread. 

Ho ! — ho  1 — what  a  drumming  of  wings  in  the  air. 

What  a  howling  of  beasts  from  their  down-trampled  lair. 

What  a  screaming  of  birds  as  they  hurry  away — 

No  need  of  the  gong  and  the  trumpet  to-day ! 

On,  on  rush  the  forests  in  dust- rolling  gloom, 

Like  a  gathering  universe  summoned  to  doom ; 

My  Soul ! — they  are  climbing  this  mount's  dizzv  height-^ 

Save^-crush  me,  ye  rocks,  from  the  terrible  sight  i 

My  storm- riven  Elim  tree ! — ah !  little  I  deemed 
Thou  wert  slain  by  my  side  as  I  heedlessly  dreamed. 


ABRAHAM    COWLEY. 

"  As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock. 

And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  or  now  with  Locke.'* 

Pope's  Iihtatkmis  of  Hoeacs. 

"  No  entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so  lastiDg.'* 

Ladt  M.  W.  Mortaguk. 

"Come  with  me  to  oor  town,  where  I  can  furnish  you  with  more  than  three  hundred 
books  that  are  the  delights  of  ray  soul  and  the  entertainment  of  my  life."--^N  Quueotte. 

Th£  weather  has  been  dull  and  cheer-  the  world  has  produced.    He  gives  the 

Jess  for  several  days  past,  but,  as  we  look  force  of  the  painting.    You  can  almost 

from  our  window,  the  grass  has  a  tender,  peel  the  bark  from  the  trees,  and  tbe 

lively  green,  and  the  beds  are  full  of  branches  wave  as  if  feeling  the  influence 

flowers.    We  look  around  at  our  books,  of  the  breeze.   We  prefer  engravings  like 

those  eloquent,  tboagh  silent  friends,  and  these  to  ordinary  paintings.    There,  over 

think  bow  many  hours  of  heart-felt  de-  the  table  you  see  a  likeness  of  William 

Jiffht  we  have  passed  in  their  company.  Godwin,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  could 

We  have  lived  in  a  world  of  books,  pic-  write  **  An  Enquiry  Concerning  Political 

tures,  and  love,  the  only  true  ideal,  and  Justice,"  and**  Caleb  Williams."    When 

now  placidly  thank  God  for  all  the  enjoy-  Nortbcote  had  finished  the  likeness  from 

ments  that'  have  been  lavished  on  us.  which  this  print  is  taken,  he  Tauntingly 

The  room  where  we  are  writing  this  is  a  said,  **I  have   immortalized   Godwin." 

delightful  one,  well  filled  with  the  death-  Vain  boast,  for  the  names  of  Hazlitt  and 

less  productions  of  deathless  minds,  or,  Godwin  will  preserve  the  former  repnta- 

as  Bacon  nobly  expresses  it,  the  images  tion  of  Nortbcote,  for  even  now  the  DQasa 

of  men's  wit  and  knowledge  remain  in  of  his  pictures  have  fallen  into  oblivion, 

books,  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time,  beyond  the  hope  of  redemption.    The 

and    capable  of   perpetual   renovation,  world  is  too  ricn  to  pay  attention  to  infe- 

There  are  also  some  fine  prints  on  the  rior  productions,  too  wealthy  in  books, 

wall,  and  that  one  from  Hobima,  "  The  and  paintings,  and  sculpture,  to  dandle 

Roral  Village,'*  has  a  quiet,  country,  9ab-  sickly  attempts  into  an  unreal  and  un- 

bath-like  air,  and  Ruben's  "  Waggoners,"  healthy  bloom.  We  pass  our  eye  along  the 

and  **  The  Going  to  Market,"  and  Both's  shelves  and  exclaim,  What  shall  we  read  ? 

**  Banditti  Prisoners,"  are  all  engraved  in  we  must  select  some  good-natured  author, 

tbe  highest  style  of  art  hy  Browne,  the  one  whom  we  love  as  much  personally, 

best  landscape  engraver,  we  think,  that  as  in  his  books ;  one  who  often  forgets  the 
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trade  of  aathorship  and  is  proud  of  his  philosojpbj.**  It  was  always  bis  warm- 
humanity.  **  One  toach  of  nature  makes  est  wishes  that  he  might  he  the  master  of 
the  whole  world  kin."  Ah,  there  is  a  small  house  and  a  large  garden,  and 
Cowley,  who  once  thought,  and  called  dedicate  his  life  to  them  and  the  study  of 
himself  *'  melancholy,**  because  disap-  nature ;  and  he  confesses  that  he  lores 
pointed  in  his  hopes  by  the  dissolute  and  littleness  in  almost  all  things,  a  little  con- 
ungrateful  Charles,  ft  was  but  a  mo-  yenient  estate,  a  very  little  feast,  and  he 
mentary  feeling.  We  like  to  read  Cowley  thought  if  he  fell  in  lore  again,  it  would 
in  the  old  folio  editions ;  they  look  as  be  with  prettiness  rather  than  majestical 
ample  and  generous  as  his  own  nature  beautj.  In  this  publication  he  rejected 
was.  Charles  Lamb,  in  a  letter  to  Cole-  the  pieces  he  wrote  at  school,  from  the 
ridge  in  1797,  has  this  passage,  "Inall  age  of  ten  till  after  fifteen,  for  he  says, 
our  comparisons  of  taste,  I  do  not  know  **  even  so  far  backward  there  remain  yet 
whether  I  have  ever  heard  your  opinion  some  traces  of  me  in  the  little  foottieps 
of  a  poet  very  dear  to  me,  the  now  out  q^  a  child.*'* 

of   fashion  Cowleyt     Favor  me  with       Cowley  was  the  most  popular  poet  of 
your  judgment  of  him,  and  tell  me  if  his  his  day,  and  Waller  the  next    br]^den 
prose  essays,  in  particular,  as  well  as  no  was  not  yet  famous,  and  the  delicious 
inconsiderable  part  of  his  verse  be  not  minor  poems  of  Milton,  though  read  and 
delicious.    I  prefer  the  graceful  rambling  praised  by  many  of  the  finest  minds  in 
of  his  essays,  even  to  the  courtly  ele-  England,  and  "great  in  mouths  of  wisest 
eaace  and  ease  of  Addison,  abstracting  censure,**  had  not  as  yet  made  him  known 
from  this  the  latter's  ez(|ui8ite  humor."  to  the  people.    The  year  that  closed  the 
Lamb     remarks    in     his     "  Detached  eyes  of  Cowley  beheld  the  appearance  ) 
Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading,**  "  the  ]of  earth's  noblest  poem,"  Paradise  Lost.**  ^ 
sweetest  names  and  which  carry  a  per-        Cowley  was  the  posthumous  son  of  ^ 
fume  in  the  mention,  are.  Kit  Marlowe,  a  grocer ;  but  his  mother,  with  untiring 
Drayton,  Drumraond  of  Hawthornden  exertion,  gave  him  an  excellent  educa- 
aud  Cowley.  tion,  which   enriched  a  mind  and  heart 
The  preface  to  the  edition  of  1665  con-  already  by  nature,  modest,  sober,  sincere, 
tains  some  fine  passages.     He  observes  and  guided  by  gentle  affections  and  mo- 
thers is  nothing;  that  requires  so  much  derate  desires :  she  lived  to  the  age  of 
serenity  and   cheerfulness  of  spirit,  as  eighty,  and  was  happily  rewarded  in  see- 
writine — it  must  not  be  either  overwhelm-  ing  her  son  eminent.     When  but  a  boy 
ed  witn  the  cares  of  life,  or  overcast  with  he  displayed  a  taste  for  poetry  ;  and  a 
the  clouds  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  in 
or  shaken  and  disturbed  with  the  storms  his  thirteenth  year.    He  had  an  early 
of  injurious  fortune;    it  must,  like  the  relish  for  Spenser's    Fairie  Queene — a 
halcyon,  have  fair  weather  to  breed  in.  copy  of  which  used  to  be  in  his  mothei's 
The  soul  must  be  filled  with  bright  and  parlor.      During  the  unhappy  troubles 
beautiful  ideas,  when  it  undertakes  to  between  the  King  and   Parliament,  he 
communicate  delight  to  others.     **  The  was  a  zealous  royalist,  and  went  with 
truth  is,  for  a  man  to  write  well,  it  is  ne-  the  queen-mother  to  France ;  and  was 
oessary  to  be  in  good-humor."      Cow-  sent  on  various  embassies,  and  always 
ley's  free  and  independent  spirit  filled  him  displayed  tact,  skill,  and  energy.     His 
with  the  desire  to  go  to  America, '*  not  to  letters,  at  these  periods,  were   manly, 
seek  for  gold,  or  to  enrich  himself  with  concise,  and  to  the  point.  He  deciphered 
the  traffic  of  those  parts,  but  to  bury  the  correspondence  between  Charles  and 
himself  in  some  obscure  retreat,  but  not  his  queen — ^an  office  of  the  highest  trust 
without  the  consolation  of  letters  and  and  honor — which,  for  some  years,  took 


•  "  To  him  no  author  was  unknown. 
Yet  uihat  he  wrote  vaoM  ail  hie  oum  ; 
He  melted  not  the  aocient  gold, 
Nor  with  Ben  Johnson  did  make  bold 
To  plunder  all  the  Roman  stores 
Of  poets  and  of  orators. 
Horace,  his  wit  and  VireiPs  state. 
He  did  not  steal  but  emulate  ; 
And  when  he  would  like  ihem  appear. 
Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear.*' 

Sib  John  Dbnram's  Links  on  Cowlvy. 
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np  his  eatiie  time  daily,  and  some  two  or  through  the  glaM,  He  Teit  the  need  of 
three  nights  in  a  week.  When  the  quiet  and  repose.*  How  exquimte  is  his 
Restoration  came,  Cowley  expected,  and  parallel  between  the  country  and  city. 
with  justice,  some  post  or  reward  for  his  **  We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble 
diligent  and  valaahie  services,  and  hoped  scenes  of  nature ;  we  are  there  among  the 
to  be  made  master  of  the  Savoy ;  but  his  pitiful  shifts  of  policy :  we  walk  here  in 
elaims  were  passed  by  with  the  most  su-  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the  divine 
percilious  coohiese — the  court  had  taken  country ;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and 
offence  at  his  Ode  to. Brutus,  and  his  confused  labyrinths  of  human  malice: 
comedy  of  the  Cutter  of  Coleman  street,  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear 
produced  after  the  Restomtion,  where  the  and  genuine  taste  of  their  objects,  which 
reckleeenesB,  jollity,  profusion,  and  mise*  are  all  sophisticated  there,  and,  for  the 
rable  shifts  and  contrivances  courtiers  most  part,  overwhelmed  with  their  con- 
and  cavaliers  were  put  to,  are  depicted  In  traries.  Here,  pleasure  looks  (methinks) 
strong  and  vivid  colors.  The  court  look-  like  a  beautiful,  constant,  and  modest 
ed  upon  it  as  a  satire.  Cowley  was  too  wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and 
honest  to  falsify  history ;  and  had  too  painted  harlot.  Here,  is  harmless  and 
much  sense  not  to  know  that  a  comedy  cheap  ]\|enty;  there,  guilty  and  expense- 
to  be  attractive,  must  be  a  faithful  repre-  ful  luxury.  I  shall  only  instance  in  one 
sentation  of  human  nature.    The  disap-  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and  best 

S ointment  was  keenly  felt,  and  he  turned  natured  of  all  others,  a  perpetual  com- 

is.face  to  the  green  fields,  balmy  air,  panion  of  the  husbandman ;  and  that  is, 

the  woods,  musical  with  the  song  of  the  satisfaction  of  looking  round  about 

birds,  and  to  '*  weeds  of  glorious  fea-  him, and  seeing  nothingbut  the  effects  and 

tare*'  to  lull  the  throbbing  heart,  and  improvements  of  his  own  art  and  dili- 

cool  the  fevered  brow.    He  had  been  gence ;  to  be  always  gathering  of  some 

absent  ten  years  from  his  country,  much  iruits  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  behold 

of  which  had  been  passed  in  danger  and  others  ripening,  and  others  budding ;  to 

anxiety:  and  he  was  now  turned  beyond  see  all  his  fields  and  gardens   covered 

forty — a  period  when  we  are  reminded  with  the  beauteous  creatures  of  his  own 

that  there  is  no  fooling  with  life,  and  industry ;  and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all 

more  earefully  watch  the  sand  as  it  drops  his  works  are  good : 


*  These  verses  of  liandolph*$  would  have  fitted  his  mouth  as  he  left  London. 

"  Come  spur  away, 
^  I  have  no  parieoce  for  a  longer  stay 9 

But  must  go  down 

And  leave  the  chargeable  noise  of  this  great  town : 
I  will  the  country  see. 
Where  old  simpheity 
Tho*  hid  in  grey, 
Doth  look  more  gay 
Than  foppery  in  plush  and  eearlet  clad. 
Farewel,  you  city  wits,  that  are 
Almost  at  civil  war; 

Tis  time  that  I  grow  wise  when  bH  the  world  grows  mad. 
More  of  my  davs 

I  will  not  spend,  to  gain  an  idiot*8  praise ; 
Or  to  make  sport 

For  some  slight  pony  of  the  inns  of  court. 
Then,  worthy  Stafford,  say, 
How  shall  we  spend  the  day  1 
With  what  delights 
Shorten  the  nights 

When  from  this  tumult  we  are  got  secure ; 
Where  mirth  with  all  her  freedom  goes. 
Yet  shall  no  finger  lose 

Where  every  word  is  thought,  and  every  thought  is  pure. 
There,  from  the  tree 

We'll  cherries  pluck,  and  pick  the  strawberry ; 
And  every  day 

Oo  see  the  wholesome  girls  make  hay. 
Whose  brown  hath  lovelier  grace 
Than  any  painted  face 
That  I  do  know 
Hyde  Park  can  show. 
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On  his  heart-fltringi  a  secret  jey  doth  Evelyn»  a  man  of  elegant  tastes  and  dis- 

strike."  position,  we  think  are  the  only  remains  of 

Through  the  friendship  and  aid  of  Lord  Cowley's  printed  correspondence.    How 

St  Albans  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  deeply  is  this  to  be  regretted.    Sprat,  his 

be  obtained  the  lease  of  some  lands  be-  biographer,  says,  that  his  letters  to  his 

longing  to  the  queen,  worth  about  £300  friends  were  excellent ;  <*  in  the^e  he  al« 

?er  annnm,  and  retired  to  Chertsey.*  ways  expressed  the  nati?e  tenderness  and 
'he  people  of  the  neighborhood,  whom  innocent  gaiety  of  his  mind,"  and  yet 
Cowley  expected  to  find  all  innocence  Sprat,  from  a  false  modesty,  neglected  to 
and  simplicity,  like  the  shepherds  de-  publish  Ihem.  We  can  conceive  no  letters 
scribed  in  Sir  Pkdip  Sudney^s  Arcadia,  to  have  been  more  delightful  than  those 
turned  out  to  be  quite  different  from  all  of  Cowley ;  and  we  base  our  opinion  upon 
that  he  had  anticipated.  He  could  get  the  easy  and  graceful  style  of  his  prose 
no  money  from  his  tenants,  and  they  essays;  his  frank,  charming  nature, and 
turned  their  cattle  into  bis  meadows  enlightened,  vigorous,  healthy  intellect ; 
nightly,  to  his  loss  and  annoyance.  He  doubtless  they  would  have  compared  fa- 
complained  of  these  inroads  in  a  letter  to  vorably  with  the  epistolary  genius  of 
Pr.  Thomas  Sprat,  dated  May  ^1, 1665,  Gray  and  Cowper.  The  letters  of  dis- 
at  Chertsey ;  this  letter,  and  one  to  John  tinguished  men  always  possess  a  greater 

*  BowHt*  in  his  **  Rural  Lift  ofEngbnd,"  has  the  following  eloquent  pasease,  descriptive 
of  the  Golden  Grove,  ke^t  by  Jamea  Snowden,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Anne*8  Hul,  Chertaey^ 

**  Who  does  not  know  it  that  loves  sweet  scenery,  sweet  associationa,  or  a  pieaeant  steak 
and  pipe,  or  a  tea;partv  on  a  holiday  of  nature  in  one  of  ihe  moat  delicious  nests  imaginable  1 
Yes !  tnere  is  a  nice  old  villase  inn  for  you ;  and  such  a  tree  !  There  you  have  a  picture  of 
the  Golden  Grove,  all  in  a  blaze  of  c^id,  somewhat  dashed  and  dimmed,  it  is  true,  by  the 
blaze  of  many  suns,— but  there  it  is,  id  front  of  the  inn,  and  by  the  old  tree.  The  Inn,  the 
hanging  gardens,  and  orchards ;  the  rustic  cottages  scattered  about,  the  rich  woods  and 
splendid  prospects  above,  the  beautiful  meadow  and  winding  streams  oelow^  why.  they  are 
enough  to  arrest  any  traveller,  and  make  him  put  up  his  horse,  and  determine  to  breathe  a 
little  of  this  sweet  air,  and  indulge  in  this  Arcadian  calm,  amid  these  embowering  wood- 
lands. And  where  is  he  t  Below,  in  those  fair  meadows,  amid  those  cottage  roofs,  and 
orchard  treea,  rises  the  low,  square,  churchjtower  of  Chertsey :  Gbertsey,  where  Cowley 
lived  and  died;  and  where  his  garden  si  ill  remains  as  delicions  as  ever,  with  its  grassy 
walk  winding  by  his  favorite  brook  ;  and  the  little  wooden  bridge  leading  into  the  richest 
meadows;  and  where  bis  old  house  yet  remains — saving  the  porch  pointing  to  the  (Street, 
which  was  uken  down  for  the  public  ^fety  ;  but  the  circumstance  and  its  cause  are  record- 
ed on  a  tablet  on  the  wall,  with  this  concluding  line — 

'  Here  the  last  accents  flowed  from  Cowley's  tongue.' 

V  Tou,  then^  poetical  or  enthusiastic  traveller,  or  visitant,  tread  the  ground  which  Abraham 
Cowley  trod  m  his  retirement ;  and  what  is  more,  you  tread  the  ground  which  Charles 
James  Fox  trod  in  his  retirement.  The  hill  above  is  St.  Anne's, — conspicuous  through  a 
mat  part  of  Surrey,  Bucks,  flerts,  and  Middlesex;  delightful  for  its  woods  and  for  its  splen- 
did panoramic  views,  including  the  winding  Thames,  Cooper's  Ait/— celebrated  by  Sir  John 
Denkam — Hampestead^  Higbgate,  Harrow,  and  mighty  London  itself;  but  still  more  delight- 
ful to  the  patriotic  visitant,  as  the  place  where  Fox  retired  to  refresh  himself  for  fresh  strug- 
gles for  his  country.  It  is  a  place  which  Rogers  by  his  pen,  and  Turner  by  his  pencil,  have 
made  still  more  sacred.  Whadoes  not  know  the  lines  of  Rogers,  in  his  poem  o(  Human 
Ufe,  referring  to  Fox : 

"  *  And  now  once  more  where  most  he  wished  to  be. 
In  his  own  fields,  breathing  tranquillity— 
We  hail  him— not  less  happy.  Fox,  than  thee ! 
Thee  at  St.  Anne's  so  soon  of  care  beguiled, 
Playful,  sincere,  and  artless  as  a  child'! 
Thee,  who  wouldst  watch  a  bird's  nest  on  the  spray 
Through  the  green  leaves  exploring,  day  by  day. 
How  oft  from  grove  to  grove,  from  seat  to  seat. 
With  thee  conversin^j^  in  thv  loved  retreat 
I  saw  the  son  go  down  !  An,  there  'twas  thine 
Ne'er  to  for/^t  some  volume  half  divine, 
Shaksiieare's  or  Drvden's— through  the  chequered  shade 
Borne  in  thy  hand  oehind  thee,  as  we  strayed : 
And  where  we  sate,  (and  manv  a  halt  we  made,) 
To  read  there  with  a  fervor  all  thine  own, 
And  in  thy  ffrand  and  melancholy  tone. 
Some  splendid  passage  not  to  thee  unknown. 
Fit  theme  for  long  discoarM.    Thy  bell  has  tolled.'  '* 
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interest  than  their  more  finished  wrtttngs;        DTsraeli,  in  The  Literary  Character, 

we  see  them  in  andres?,  and  become  ac-  makes  mention  of  an  original  letter  of 

qitainted  with    their  daily  habits   and  the  poet's  to  £velyn,  where  he  expresses 

thoughts.  We  copy  the  letter  to  Evelyn,  as  his  eagerness  to  see  Sir  George  Macken- 

it  displays  the  easy  natural  intercourse  zie*s  Essay  on  Solitude,  for  a  copy  of 

that  subsisted  between  two  accomplished  which  he  had  sent  all  over  town  without 

men.  obtaining  one,  being  **  either  all  bought 

up  or  burnt  in  the  lire  of  London."    *'  I 

"  Barn  Ei.ms,  March  23. 1603.  am  the  more  desirous,"  he  says,  *•  because 

•'  Sir,— There  is  nothing  more  pleasant  n  jg  a  subject  in  which  I  am  most  deeply 

than  to  seekiodneas  in  a  person  for  whom  interested  " 

we  hwe  great  etteem  end  reapect :  no.  not        y,    j  j      Cowley's  retirement,  upon 

'tT^r^'"ot:^  'S*  ITe:  'l'  »••*  whLfto  h...  ^n  happy     He7n. 

more  obliged  to  return  you  my  most  hum-  PV^^^  Jf  ^^^}  ^^^^  y««J»-     •;«  f"l*«- 

ble  thanks  for  the  testimonies  I  haVe  lately  ^ated  bis  garden  ;  attended  to  the  duties 

received  of  you,  both  by  your  letter  and  of  his  farm ;  wrote  his  Essays,  imbued 

your  presents.    I  have  already  sowed  such  with  a  thoughtful,  cheerful  philosophy, 

of  your  seeds  as  I  thought  most  proper,  dwelling  on  the  pleasures  of  a  country 

upon  a  hot-bed  ;  but  cannot  find,  in  all  my  life,  the  dangers  surrounding  a  court; 

books,  a  catalogue  of  those  plants  which  fondly  informing  us  of  his  tastes,  hopes 

require  that  culture ;  nor  of  such  as  must  and  wishes;  giving  us  a  truer  insight 

^l■^*TKP°*;'  which  defects    and  all  jmohis  favonte   Books,  with   all  the 

S;'Vh!,rW^^^^^  winningcommunicativeness  of  the  de«. 

tare  finishedand  published;  and  long  to  be  «t  f",end.     VVc  seena  to  sit  by  him  as  be 

in  all  things  your  disciple,  as  I  am  in  all  !»  writing,  and  perceive  and  do  full  just- 

things  now,  sir,  your  most  humble,  and  »ce  to  a  roan  so  natural,  easy  and  equable, 

most  obedient  servant,       A.  Cowley."  We  cat  some  fruit  of  his  own  raising, 

and  he  points  out  to  us  a  bunch  of  flowers 

In  another  place  he  writes :—  ^^al  ^^  had  gathered  in  the  morning,  with 

the  dew  on  them,  before  he  went  out 
«*  I  know  nobody  that  possesses  more  into  the  fields ;  and  now  the  sun  is  fall- 
private  happiness  than  you  do  in  your  gar-  ing  in  broad  masses  on  the  golden  stub- 
den  ;  and  yet  no  man  who  makes  his  hap-  ble,  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in, 
piness  more  public  by  a  free  commnnica-  and  he,  with  a  quiet  and  contented  eye, 
tion  of  the  art  and  knowledge  of  it  to  others,  jg  -azjng  out  on  the  landscape  and  the 
All  that  1  myself  am  able  yet  to  do  IS  only  to  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ird,  on  a' bush  whose 
r«^ommend  to  mankind  the  search  of  that  ^^^^^^^^^  almost  touch  the  low  window, 
felicity  which  you  instruct  them  how  to  .»'•»"*'"*'»  «»«"*"°*j""^"  *"V  Tii  *i.  • 
find  and  enjoy.  «  PO"""K  out  liquid  notes  till  the  air 

rings,  as  he  sways  himself  to  and  fro  on  a 

Happy  art  thou,  whom  Ood  doth  Mess  f]'*"*'^'  *^'»/    1'  The  plough  was  nearinflr 

With  the  full  choice  of  thine  own  happi-  ^^f.^^^  of  the  furrow."    He  caught  cold 

ness;  while  out  amcyig  his  labofers,  which  he 

And  happier  yet  because  thouVt  blest  neglected  at  the  time,  and  in  two  weeks 

With  prudence  bow  to  choose  the  best ;  his  mortal  career  was  at  an  end.    He  was 

In  books  and  gardens  thou  hast  placed  buried  between  the  tombs  of  Chaucer 

aright  and  Spenser.    His  appearance  was  very 

(Things  which  thou  welldost  understand,  prepossessing :  he  had  a  mild,  gentle  ex- 

And  both  dost  make  with  thy  laborious  prcssion  of  face,  flowing  locks!  a  round 

hand.) *j^i:^t.*.  full  neck,  and  he  wore  his  collar  open. 

A.]?r„'lS'' iroTwife  wtr;  thoo  .gein  Hi.  re«dence  at  Cher.«,y  h«  a  plea^n. 

dost  meet  antiquated,  rambling  appearance.    Such 

Both  pleasures  more  refined  and  sweet ;  ?  ^o"»«  and  grounds  as  described  by 

The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks,  Leigh  Hunt  would  have  exactly  suited 

And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books."  the  fancy  of  Cowley : 

*<  I  know  full  well 
What  sort  of  house  should  grace  my  ^den*bell — 
A  good  old  country  lodge,  half  hid  with  blooms 
Of  honied  green,  and  quaint  with  straggling  rooms, 
A  few  of  which,  white-bedded  and  well  swept, 
For  firieadsy  whose  names  endeared  them,  should  be  kept 
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Of  brick  Pd  hav«  it,  far  more  broad  tban  bi^h. 
With  green  up  to  the  door,  and  elm- trees  ni(  * 
And  the  warm  lun  should  have  it  in  his  eye. 
The  tiptoe  traveller,  peeping  through  the  boughs 
0*er  my  low  wall,  should  bless  (he  pleasant  house. 
And  that  my  luck  might  not  seem  ill-bestowed, 
A  bench  and  spring  should  greet  him  on  the  road 


My  grounds  should  not  be  large ;  I  like  to  go 
To  Nature  for  a  range,  and  prospect  too. 
And  cannot  fancy  she'll  comprise  for  me 
Even  in  a  park,  her  all-sufficiency. 
Besides,  my  thoughts  fly  far ;  and  when  at  rest. 
Love,  not  a  watch-tower,  but  a  lulling  nest. 
But  alt  the  ground  I  had  should  keep  a  look 
Of  Nature  still,  have  birds*  nests  and  a  brook ; 
One  spot  for  flowers,  the  rest  all  turf  and  trees ; 
For  rd  not  grow  my  own  bad  lettucd. 
I'd  build  a  wall,  however,  against  the  rain. 
Long,  peradventure,  as  my  whole  domain, 
And  so  be  sure  of  generous  exercise. 
The  youth  of  age  and  medicine  of  the  wise. 
And  this  reminds  me  that,  behind  some  screen 
About  my  grounds,  Td  have  a  bowline-green ; 
Such  as  in  wits'  and  merry  women's  days, 
Suckling  preferred  before  his  walk  of  bays. 
You  may  still  see  them,  dead  as  haunts  of  fairies, 
By  the  old  seats  of  Killierews  and  Careys, 
Where  all,  alas,  is  vanished  from  the  ring. 
Wits  and  black  eyes,  the  skittles  and  the  king." 

As  we  are  writing  a  rambling,  gossiping  Where  odorous  plants  in  evening  fair 

essay,  we  will  give  the  wishes  of  a  few  Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air." 

more  poets  that  we  think  the  reader  will 

be  pleased  with.      The  next   is   from        Now  follows  Bryan  Waller  Proctor,  a 

Green's  "  Spleen,"  a  poem  that  has  been  trae  poet  and  man. 

eulogized  by  Aiken,  Hunt,  Hazlitt  and 

Sir  i^erton  Brydges.    Green  was  a  man  ....         •     _  u  *        *  *v  .»        j 

of  trill  probity,  sweetness  of  temper  and     ^'i";!  *i!!.?*  ^"',*  "^,11^^^"^' 

a      y  ^        ^         rpt        L  Yi     .•       In  some  great  town  s  neighborhood ; 

refined  manners.     Thus  he  models  his    ^  ^^^^^^  ^.,j„^  j^e  winds  may  play 

"C***"®  •  Fresh  from  the  blue  hills  far  away, 

«« Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid,  Ajid  wanton  with  such  trees  as  bear 

Annuity  securely  made,       '  Their  loads  of  green  through  all  the  year, 

A  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  town,  I'a«'*cl  »"<*  ^usky  jumper  ; 

SmaU,  light,  salubrious,  afcd  my  own  ;  So  may  some  friends,  whose  social  talk 

Two  maids  that  never  saw  the  town,  I  *^^e»  ^^^^^  ^^"^e  their  evening  walk, 

A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown,  And  spend  a  frequent  holiday. 

A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow, 

And  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plough  ;     And  may  I  own  a  quiet  room, 

A  chief,  of  temper  formed  to  please.  Where  the  morning  sun  may  come. 

Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys ;  Stored  with  books  of  poesy. 

And,  better  to  preserve  the  peace.  Tale,  science,  old  morality. 

Commissioned  by  the  name  of  niece  :  Fable,  and  divine  history. 

With  understandings  of  a  size  Ranged  in  separate  cases  round. 

To  think  their  master  very  wise.  Each  with  living  marble  crowned. 

May  Heaven  (it's  all  I  wish  for)  send  Here  should  Apollo  stand,  and  there 

One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend,  Isis,  with  her  sweeping  hair; 

Where  decent  cup-board,  little  plate.  Here  Phidian  Jove,  or  the  face  of  thought 

Display  benevolence,  no  state.  Of  Pallas,  or  Laocoon, 

Ana  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand  Or  Adrian's  boy  Antinous, 

Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land :  Or  the  winged  Mercnrius, 

A  pond  before,  full  to  the  brim.  Or  some  that  conquest  lately  brought 

Where  cows  may  cool  and  geese  may  swim ;    From  the  land  Italian. 

Behind,  a  green,  like  velvet  neat.  And  one  I'd  have,  whose  heaving  breast 

Soft  to  the  eye  and  to  the  feet;  Should  rock  me  nightly  to  my  rest« 
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By  holy  chains  bound  fast  to  me, 

Faster  by  Lore's  sw«et  sorcery. 

1  would  not  have  my  beauty  as 

Jano  or  Paphian  Venus  wa3. 

Or  Dian  with  her  crested  moon 

(Else,  haply,  she  miffht  change  as  soon), 

Or  Portia,  that  high  Roman  dame. 

Or  she  who  set  the  world  on  flame, 

Spartan  Helen,  who  did  leave 

Her  husband-kin^  to  grieve. 

And  fled  with  Priam's  shepherd-boy. 

And  caused  the  mighty  tale  of  Troy. 

She  should  be  a  woman  who 

(Graceful  without  much  endeavor) 

Could  praise  or  excuse  all  I  do. 

And  love  me  ever. 

I'd  have  her  thoughts  fair,  and  her  skin 

White  as  the  white  soul  within  ; 

And  her  fringed  eyes  of  darkest  blue. 

Which  the  great  soul  looketh  through. 

Like  heaven's  own  gates  cerulean  ; 

And  these  I'd  gaze  and  gaze  upon. 

As  did  of  old  Pygmalion." 

Of  Cowley's  poetry,  we  like  his  Ana- 
creontics the  best ;  they  are  full  of  ani- 
mation and  spirit,  and  run  along  **  with 
wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning,"  and 
appeal  both  to  the  fancy  and  the  heart. 
He  rivals  ihe  poets  of  antiquity  in  ease 
and  elegance.  '*  The  Chronicle"  is  uniane 
in  its  kind,  for  it  is  said  of  X^owley  that 
he  was  in  reality  never  in  Jove  but  once, 
and  then  had  not  confidence  enough  to 
declare  bis  passion. 

*'  Margarita  first  poasest. 
If  1  remember  well,  my  breast* 
Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  played, 
Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Martha  soon  it  did  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 

Beauteous  Catharine  gave  place 
(Though  loath  md  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 

To  Eliza's  conquering  face. 

Eliza  to  this  hour  might  reign. 
Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en ; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke. 
And  still  new  favorites  she  cbose» 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose 
Ana  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Mary  then  and  gentle  Anne 

Both  to  reign  at  once  began. 

Alternately  they  swayed ; 
And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fair. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear. 

And  sometimes  both  I  obeyed. 

Another  Mary  then  arose. 
And  did  rigorous  laws  impose ; 
A  mighty  tyrant  she ! 
VOL.  TI. — ^Ma  I.  3 


Long,  alas !  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iron-sceptered  queen. 
Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 
'Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 
But  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days  and  half  an  hour 
Judith  held  the  sovereign  power. 
Wondrous  beautiful  her  face  ! 

But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit. 

That  she  to  govern  was  unfit. 
And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

But  when  I§abella  came. 
Armed  with  a  resistless  flame. 
And  the  artillery  of  her  eye 

Whilst  she  proudly  marched  about» 

Greater  conquests  to  find  out, 
She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obeyed 
Black- eyed  Bess,  her  viceroy  maid. 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 
Thousand  worse  passions  then  possest 
The  interregnum  of  my  breast : 
Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy  ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then. 
And  a  third  Mary  next  began. 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  ajid  Audria, 

And  then  pretty  Thomasine, 

And  then  another  Catherine, 
And  then  a  long  **  et  cetera." 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 
The  streni^th  snd  riches  of  their  state^ 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 

The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rings, 
.  The  lace,  the  paint  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines. 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 
To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts; 
The  letters,  embassies  and  spies. 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteri^, 
The  quarrels,  tears  and  perjuries. 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries ; 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 
By  Machiavel,  the  waitine-maid, 
1  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I,  like  them,  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow, 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be, 
Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 
A  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 

My  present  emperess  does  claim, 

Heleonora,  first  o'  the  name, 
Whom  God  grant  long. to  reign.' 
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Johnson,  for  a  wonder,  appreciated  the  history ;  and  that  his  portrait  of  Crom- 

flavor  of  **  The  Chronicle,'*  and  has  ex-  well,  for  troth  of  oathne  and  force  of 

pressed  his  admiration  in  nervous  and  coloring,  might|T)e  with  the  masterpieces 

sparkling  iangaaee.    He  says  that  it  is  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians.    It 

a  composition  unrivalled  and  alone ;  such  was  the  opinion  of  Campbell,  that,  had 

gaiety  of  fancy,  such  facility  of  expres-  Cowley  written  nothing  but  prose,  it 

sion,  such  varied  similitude,  such  a  sue-  would    have  stamped    nim  a    man  of 

cession  of  images,  such  a  dance  of  words,  genius  and  an  improver  of  the  language, 

it  is  vain  to  expect  except  from  Cowley.  Cowley's  character  appears  to  us  to 

His  strength  always  appears  in  his  agil-  be  as  delightful  as  his  writings.    His  in- 

ity.    His  volatility  is  not  the  flutter  of  a  tercourse  with  the  world — and  that  prin* 

light,  but  the  bound  of  an  elastic  mind,  cipally  carried  on  in  courts — never  im- 

His  levity  never  leaves  bis  learning  be-  paired  the   sw«etne6s,  simplicity,    and 

hind  it ;  the  moralist,  the  politician  and  clear-sightedness  of  his  nature.    He  had 

the  critic  minj^le  their  influences  even  in  for  his  daily  companions  a  cheerful  heart, 

this  airy  frolic  of  genius.    To  such  a  an  innocent  conscience,  and  **  the  linea- 

performance  Suckling  could  have  brought  meats  of  gospel  books."    His  integrity 

the  gaiety,  but  not  the  knowledge  ;  Dry-  and  independence  never  left  him.    TKe 

den  could  have  supplied  the  knowledge,  friends  he  made  in  youth  were  bis  friends 

but  not  the  gaiety.  to  his  premature  death  (for  such  we  cannot 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  preferred  Cow-  help  calling  it),  at  the  aire  of  forty-nine, 

iey*s  prose  style  to  that  of  Addison,  and  although  he  had  accomplished  much  and 

thought  that  there  was  nothing  more  enjoyed  much.*    His  Essays  have  the 

beautiful  in  the  English  language,  both  impress  of  an  enlightened,  observing  in- 

in  matter  and  style,  than  his  Essays ;  and  tellect;  and  the  child-like  affection  and 

Leigh  Hunt  thinks  that  there  is  not  a'  implicit  faith  with  which  he  displays  his 

more  oompanionable  thing  of  the  sort  inmost  thoughts,  make  him  worthy  to  be 

for  a  lounge  on  the  grass.     Hazlitt,  read  and  admired  with  Horace,  Mon- 

among  Cowley's  serious  poems,  liked  taigne  and  Rousseau. 
**  The  Complaint"  best,  and  praises  the 
Odes  to  Vandyke,  the  Royal  Society,  and 

to  the  latter  Brutus,  and  thought  that  his  "  With  flowers,  fit  emblems  of  his  fame 

Essays  were  among  the  most  agreeable  ,„P?"iP***  ^^^J  P°^^  ^,^^^^  \ 

r>r^^    i.A.»i.vrx<i:*:^.,?    ;«    n.^    i«r.»..a«.A  With  flowers  of  every  fragrant  name 

Drose    compositions   in    the    language,  ge  his  warm  ashei  crowned !" 
being  equally  recommended  by  sense, 

wit,  learning,  and  interesting  personal  6.  F.  D. 


OMOO. 


It  was  in  an  unguarded  moment  that 
the  writer  of  these  lines  was  drawn  into 
promising  an  article  for  the  issue  of  sultry 
midsummer.  A  lovely  afternoon  in 
the  middle  of  June,  he  was  walking  alone 
in  a  grove,  meditating  and  breathing  the 
sweet  air,  when  the  Editorial  Power  met 
him,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  his  soul 
has  not  known  peace.  Had  we  reflected 
that  all  the  days  of  the  interim  were  to 
be  equally  inviting^-^tbat  the  fields  were 
to  be  as  j;reen  ana  fragrant  as  the  valleys 
of  Tahiti,  and  more  refreshing  in  their 
fragrance,  since  the  odors  of  our  own 


country  summers  are  wafted  from  the 
Sabean  shore  of  childhood — had  we  be- 
thought ourselves  that  we  must  take  from 
our  afternoons  so  many  hours  out  of  the 
prime  of  the  year — ^we  could  hardly  have 
oeen  so  rash,  to  oblige  any  Editorial  or 
other  Power,  ever  so  pen-compelling — 
not  even  stern  Necessity.  But  Omoo 
seemed  so  easy — the  fancy  so  naturally 
loves  to  wander  away  to  those  fair 
islands  whither  the  romance  of  nature 
has  been  gradually  banished^— that  it  ap- 
peared the  lightest  task  that  couid  be,  to- 
run  off  a  few  pages  giving  a  common- 


*  He  was  the  friend  of,  and  beloved  by,  Evelyn,  Sir  Kenelm  Bigby,  Sir  Henry  Wooton* 
Harvey,  Vandyke,  ttid  Hobbes. 
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place  estimate  of  its  meritF,  and  selecting  given  ;  bat  the  writers  content  themselves 

some  of  the  most  striking  passages,  after  with  manifesting  their  incredulity  in  some 

the  approved  custom  of  reviewers.  naif  or  qnerulous  manner  that  is  often 

Here,  again,  we  deceived  ourselves;  amusing.    They  disbelieve,  not  so  much 

for  upon  re^-readtng  the  book,  we  find  on  the  account  of  improbability  of  the 

that  what  we  wasted  a  couple  of  hours  statements,  as  from  the  manner  in  which 

over  very  agreeably,  IS  not  strong  enough  the  statements  are  made.     £ven  in  the 

to  bear  up  a  somewhat  careful  review,  East,  where  every  one  fond  of  adventure 

which  it  most  certainly  deserved,  if  it  has  heard,  time' out  of  mind,  whaling 

deserves  anything,  at  our  hands ;  so  that  captains  and  retired  boat-stcerers  tell  just 

we  must  look  for  a  reason  for  taking  so  such  adventures — and  there  is  nothing 

much  notice  of  it  as  to  write  an  article,  after  them  bu  particularly  marvellous  iu 

rather  in  the  interest  with  which  it  has  these  books — we  doubt  if  there  are  many 

been,  and  will  continue  for  a  while  to  be,  readers  of  good  perceptions  who  have 

received,  by  the  readers  of  cheap  litera-  more  than  a  general  belief  in  their  truth, 

ture,  than  by  what  we  feel  in  it  ourselves.  They  lack  vraisemblancet  and   though 

Hence,  we  come  to  our  task  unwillingly ;  they  are  such  adventures  as  might  have 

and  were  i(  not  that  something  ought  to  been  true,  so  much  is  out  of  keeping  in 

be  said  respecting  Omoo,  more  than  has  the  minor  points  of  the  narratives,  and 

yet  been,  we  should  prefer  almost  any  they  are  "  reeled  off"  in  such  an  aban- 

other  subject.  doned  8i)irit,  that  we  cannot  believe  them. 

Perhaps  it  is  from  this  feeling  that  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  care  to  be 

we  have  a  difficulty  in  arranging  our  true;  he  constantly  defies  the  reader's 

thoaghts  into  order,  and  so  begmning  faith  by  his  cool  superciliousness;  and 

what  we  would  say  in  the  regular  man-  though  his  preface  and  the  first  part  of 

ner.     In  general,  and  at  first,  we  can  the  first  volume  are  somewhat  bettor 

barely  observe  that  we  have  read  Omoo  toned,  the  reader  does  not  reach  the 

with  interest,  and  yet  with  a  perpetual  second  without  ceasing  to  care  how  soon 

recoil.     We  were  ready  to  acknowledge  he  parts  company  with  him. 
that  it  was  written  with  much  power ;        To  show  what  we  mean  by  the  want 

that  tfie  style,  though  loose  in  sentences  of  keeping  in  the  details  of  his  narratives, 

and  paragraphs,  was  not  without  charac-  let  us  reach  out  a  hand  and  open  the  first 

ter,  and  the  pictures  it  presented  vividly  volume  we  touch,  at  the  first  page  that 

drawn ;  vet  we  were  ready  to  say,  in  the  comes.    Here  it  is— page  202,  vol.  2d. 

words  of  the  old  epigram —  The  author  is  describing  a  sail  to  a  ship 

«  I  do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell,"  &c.  »"  ^^^  ^»'^'•  ^f  Tahiti,  which  he  and  his 

.  companion, "Doctor  Long-Ghost," under- 

The  reckless  spirit  which  betrays  itself  took  to  make  in  a  canoe,  so  small  that  it 

on  every  page  of  the  book—the  cool,  was  christened  the  "  Pill-Box,"  by  the 

sneering  wit,  and  the  perfect  want  of  o^her  sailors. 
4ai3::l'Overy  where  manifested  in  it,  make 


serve  how  much  difficulty  the  newspapers  ^^^^  ^-^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  P^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

have  had  m  getting  at  these  causes  of  ghoving  off,  leaped  into  the  stern ;  thus 

dislike.     They  are  evidently  not  pleased  leaving  him  to  do  all  the  work,  and  reserv- 

with  the   book ;   but— as  most   writers  ing  to  myself  the  dignified  sinecure  of 

would,  sitting  down  to  write  a  hast^  steering.    All  would  have  gone  well,  were 

notice  of  it  immediately  after  running  it  it  not  that  my  paddler  made  such  clumsy 

throuzh— the  daily  critics  find  nothing  work  that  the  water  spattered  and  showered 

worse  to  say  respecting  it  than  that  they  ^ovra  upon  us  without  ceasing,    Continu- 

do  not  believe  it.    Generally,  all  over  the  »nf.  to  Ply  his  tool,  however,  quite  ener- 

. \.  •«  „-»  ^f  «kA  .«.«ra,iLn*i«  xwh\nh  getically,  I  thought  he  would  improve  after 

country,  m  most  of  the  "^^spapers  which  «  ^^ile.  and  so  let  him'alone.    But  by  and 

we  have  seen,  (and  our  opportunities  are  by,  getting  wet  through  with  this  little 

quite  as  extensive  as  any  one  could  de-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  raising,  and  seeing  no  signs 

sire,)  this  has  been  the  burden  ol  the  ^  j^g  clearing  off,  I  conjured  him,  in  mer- 

short  notices  of  the  press,  where  intended  c^»8  name,  to  stop  short  and  let  me  wrins 

to  be  at  all  critical.     And,  generally,  toOt  myself  out.    Upon  this  he  suddenly  turned 

the  reason  for  not  believing  io  the  truth  round,  when  the  canoe  gave  a  roll,  the  out* 

ol  Typee*8  and  Omoo's  stories  is  not  rigger  flew  overhead,  and  the  next  moment 
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came  rap  on  the  doctor**  •kull,  and  we    Long-Ghost**  isintrodaced.it  iftsaid  "he 

were  both  ia  the  water.**  quoted   Virgil,  and  talked  of  Hobbe8  of 

Malmeabury,  beside  repeating  poetry  by 
Now,  if  ever  the  reader  has  seen  a  the  canto,  especially  Hudibras.  He  was 
rattling  young  fellow  come  on  the  staj^e,  moreover  a  man  who  had  seen  the 
in  a  low  comedy  or  farce,  and  dash  off  a  world.*'  **  He  had  more  anecdotes  than 
soliloquy  in  the  riant  style,  about  his  1  can  tell  of— then  Auch  mellow  old  songs 
feats  at  racing,  boxing,  &c.,  we  think,  if  as  he  sung — ^apon  the  whole  Long-Ghost 
he  calls  to  mmd  the  impression,  it  will  was  as  entertaining  a  companion  as  one 
strike  him  as  no  bad  parallel  to  the  spirit  oould  wish ;  and  to  roe  in  the  Julia,  an 
of  this  paragraph.  Whoever,  for  in-  absolute  god-seDd.**  We  fear  the  Doctor 
stance,  has  seen  Mrs.  Hunt,  at  the  Park  himself  could  scarcely  return  the  corn- 
Theatre,  play  in  the  Eton  Boy,  or  any  pliment  paid  him  in  the  last  sentence, 
of  the  successors  of  Tyrone  rower  in  His  cool  young  friend  w^horo  he  enter* 
their  favorite  dashing  Irish  characters,  tained  so  much,  afterwardsgets  home  and 
will  not,  we  fancy,  be  at  a  loss  to  dis-  writes  a  book  in  which  he  contrives  to* 
cover  the  likeness.  We  seem,  as  we  represent  him  as  playing  Pantalon  to  his 
read  the  sentences»to  hear  the  tone  of  own  Harlequin,  whenever  he  mentions 
Sir  Patrick  OTlenipo  or  Morgan  Battler,  him.  Is  it  likely  that  the  Doctor,  as  he 
Every  sentence  is  so  smart,  and  comes  off  is  here  described,  could  have  been  so 
with  such  a  tang ;  the  easy  yet  impetuous  simple  as  he  is  sometimes  shown,  and  so 
impudence  takes  the  reader  by  surprise,  shrewd  as  he  is  seen  at  others  ?  A  man 
and  for  a  moment  he  cannot  help  joming  of  the  world,  a  good  story-teller,  full  of 
in  the  laugh  with  a  capital  gooid  fellow  jest,  a  jolly  companion,  is  one  half  the 
who  enjoys  himself  so  much.  Hence,  time  depicted  as  a  sort  of  Dominie  Samp- 
on  the  stage,  all  this  overflowing  exhili-  son,  or  mere  foil  to  set  off  the  author's 
ration  passes  off  very  well ;  once  or  twice  smartness,  while  the  other  half  he  ap- 
we  like  it,  in  a  new  piece,  for  its  own  pears  in  his  original  shape.  Take  him 
sake;  all  afterwards  is  the  mere  secondary  tor  all  in  all,  he  is  an  impossible  mon- 
critical  enjoyment  of  estimating  the  merit  ster,  a  battered  wooden  Soldan,  whom 
of  the  actor — the  same  with  that  of  a  our  Sir  Oliver  Proudfute  has  set  up  in 
wine-connoisseur,  who  sips  champagne  the  garden  of  his  fancy  to  breathe  him-  I 
only  to  exercise  his  judgment  But  when  self  upon.  He  has  nok^fifting,  and  is  no  \ 
it  is  continued  through  two  volumes,  and  more  a  character  iban'tE^se  singular  crea- 
appears  on  almost  every  page,  one  be-  tions  of  the  melodrama,  who  lire  formed 

fms  to  weary  of  it  even  at  the  first,  and  by  the  necessities  of  the  story,  who  have 
efore  the  end  to  lose  his  respect  for  a  nothing  to  do  but  to  conform  to  the  ex- 
writer  who  can  play  the  buffoon  so  de-  igencies  which  gave  them  birth — to  be 
liberately.  Hence,  we  could  never  read  tragic  or  comic,  natural  or  extravagant, 
those  long  modern  Irish  novels  and  as  occasion  requires, 
sketches,  Charles  0*  Mai  ley,  and  the  rest.  This  same  want  of  keeping  appears  I 
Every  sentence  goes  off  with  a  pop,  which  not  more  in  our  auinor^s  character  draw-  ^ 
with  many  readers  renders  such  writing  ins,  and  in  the  course  of  his  book  taken 
very  popular;  but  for  our  own  part,  we  at  large,  than  in  the  minute  particulars 
soon  become  tired  of  so  much  nring  of  of  his  narratives.  He  makes  always  a 
blank  cartridges.  The  liveliest  wit,  the  striking  picture,  and,  as  we  skim  rapidly 
quickest  humor,  the  most  biting  satire,  over  one  after  another,  it  does  not  always 
are  those  which  are  used  with  an  earnest  occur  to  us  at  first  to  question  the  trath 
purpose,  and  we  like  not  that  a  man  of  the  details.  But  when  we  come  to 
should  give  himself  to  the  work  of  writing  look  at  them  through  a  second  reading, 
a  whole  book,  in  whatever  manner,  with-  these  details  are  seen  to  be  thrown  in  with 
out  showing  us  some  such  earnestness  in  such  a  bold  disregard  of  naturalness  and 
his  own  character.  It  will  notdoforships  congruity  as  one  could  never  put  on  who 
that  carry  a  great  cloud  of  canvas  to  go  was  painting  from  the  actual.  For  ex- 
too  light;  even  Punch  would  soon  found-  ample  the  story  of  the  upsetting  the  ca- 
er  if  he  were  not  so  hearty  a  radical.  noe  continues  thus  : 

But  it  is  not  in  its  spirit  alone  that  this        ..  rortunately  we  were  just  over  a  ledge 

paragraph  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  care-  ^f  coral,  not  half  a  fathom  under  the  sw- 

jessness  which  every  page  of  Omoo  ex-  face.     Depressing  one  end  of  the  filled  ca- 

hibits.    If  we  turn  back  to  the  27lh  page  noe  and  letting  go  of  it  quickly,  it  bounded 

of  the  first  volume,  where  this  **  Doctor  up,  and  discharged  a  great  part  of  its  cofr- 
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tents ;  so  that  we  easily  baled   out  the  pee  have  been  astonished  at  his  docih'ty 

remainder  and  apin  embarked,    This  time  until,  at  some  indefinite  period  afterwards, 

my  comrade  coiled  himself  away  in  a  very  Typee,  sly  dog,  found  out  (he  secret  was 

small  space;  and.  enjoining  upon  hiro  not  he  could  not  swim?     It  would  appear 

todraw  a  single  unnecessary  breath,  I  pro-  f^om  the  sentence,  by  the  way.  that  it 

ce^ed  to  «rge  the  c»noe  along  by  myself  ^             ,^         ^J          ^   ,  ^^  ^j^  ^ 

I  was  astonished  at  bis   docility,  never  _  ^  c*!                r  «u^     '         *u-.  u^  i, 

speaking    a  word,  and    stirring^  neither  Jiay  be  an  error  of  the  press-the  book 

hand  nor  foot ;  but  the  secret  was  he  was  ^as  faults  enough  without  notinng  such 

nnable  to  swim,  and,  in  case  we  met  with  ones.^ 

a  second   mishap,  there   were  no  more  This  analyzing  a    single   paragraph 

ledges  beneath  to  stand  upon.    *  Drown-  may  seem  but  mere  flaw-picking  and 

ing's  but  a  shabby  way  of  going  out  of  the  fault-finding,  but fTuno,  etc.  we  may  learn 

world,*  he  exclaimed,  upon  my  rallying  almost  the  whole  of  the  book,  and  where  a 

hiro,  -and  I  am  not  going  to  be  guilty  of  single  brick  is  sandy  and  crumbly,  and 

^  most  of  the  bricks  in  a  house  are  so  also, 

it  is  fair  to  exhibit  a  single  brick  as  a 

Now  the  reader  will  observe  that  there  specimen  of  the  materials  of  which  the 

19  certainly  some  keeping  in  these  two  house  is  built.     Now  we  readily  see  that 

paragraphs^this,  and  the  one   before  this  little  sketch  of  the  canoe  voyage 

gaoled.    The  jester,  singer,  story-teller,  represents  two  men  in  a  dramatic  posi- 

jolly    companion,  our  poor  Doctor,  is  tion;  one  a  wit,  the  other  an  odditj^. 

nade  to  behave  with  the  same  Parson  We  can  run   through  fifty  such  inci- 

Adams-like    simplicity  in  both    cases,  dents  done  up  in  the  same  way  with  in- 

But  consider  a  moment  the  likelihood  of  terest  and  pleasure*  just  as  we  can  sit 

sQch  a  series  of  incidents  happening  as  through  and  enjoy  Don  Cesar  de  fiazan, 

here  set  down:  Here  are  Typee  and  the  or  any  other  impossible  compound  of 

Doctor,  on  shore,  going  to  steal  out  to  a  wit  and  stage  effect ;   only  we  wish  not 

ship  in  the  little  canoe  called  the  Pill  to  have  this  sort  of  writing  forced  upon 

Box ;  now,  though  a  craft  with  that  name  as  under  any  other  than  its  own  proper 

ffliffbt  have  been  deemed  safer  for  him-  name.    It  is  mere  frothy,  sketchy  out* 

self  by  the  Doctor,  yet,  seeing  he  could  lining,  that  will  bear  the  test  of  com- 

DOt  swim,  one  would  suppose  he  would  parison  with  nature  as  little  as  would 

ba^e  some  misgiving.0,  lest  the  two  pilh,  scene  painting  or  the  pictures  on  French 

or  one  of  them,  might  be  rather  sudden-  paper  hangings.    If  Typee  were  to  tell 

ly  administered  to  the  sharks,  and  would  his  stories  as  be  does,  in  the  witness  box, 

natorally  have  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  he  would  be  a  poor  lawyer  who  could 

not  beini^  able  to  swim  to  his  compan«  not  make  it  evident  to  a  jur^  that  they 

ion.     They  had  been  cronies  together  would  not  stand  siftine ;  his  readiness 

a  long  while ;   the  Doctor  was  a  free  and  flippancy  might  make  a  brief  impres- 

nan  ;  he  could  not  have  been  so  weak  sion  while  he  was  giving  his  evidence  in 

as  to  risk  his  life  by  concealing,  from  chief,  but  it  would  take  no  very  rigid 

mere  pride,  a  want  oi  ability  nobody  is  cross-examination  to  bring  him  into  dis- 

ashamed  to  own,  when   a  confession  credit. 

mi^ht  have  in  part  at  least  avoided  such  The  truest  pictures  of  nature  will  bear 
a  risk.  No,  he  would  have  told  Typee.  examination  by  a  magnifying  glass;  but 
before  they  started,  that  he  could  not  a  painter  is  not  expected  to  give  daguer- 
swim.  "Typee,  my  boy,*'  he  would  reotype  likenesses.  Neither  is  a  writer 
have  said.  **  avast  there,  my  hearty !  of  narrative  expected  to  put  in  all  the  in- 
Shiver  my  topsails,  but  I  can't  swim —  cidentsof  a  matter;  for  the  history  of 
can't  (he  could  quote  Hudibras)  •  dive  the  most  tedious  day  of  our  common  life 
like  wild  fowl  for  salvation,'  that  is,  to  would  fill  a  folio ;  but  he  is  to  follow  na- 
tare  myself.  So  be  careful."  The  read*  ture  so  far  as  he  can  and  so  to  suggest  the 
er  may  put  it  to  his  common  sense,  after  rest  that  we  shall  seem  to  see  the  actual 
reading  Omoo  up  to  that  page,  whether  as  he  saw  it.  This  there  are  many  ways 
the  r^tor  could  not  and  would  not  of  accomnlishing.  Some  writers  go  far 
have  made  known,  in  some  way,  his  into  detail  and  yet  are  full  of  the  truth- 
inability  before  starting — or  at  least  after  seeing  eye — the  imaginative  power ; 
the  first  capsize,  when  they  were  about  others  have  this  power  with  less  of  de- 
to  posh  out  into  deep  water->and  if  he  tail.  Shakspeare  could  paint  a  whole 
bad.  or  had  not,  would  he  have  "  coiled  landscape,  yea,  and  make  it  more  vivid- 
himself  away,"  as  stated,  and  would  Ty-  ly  real  than  even  if  it  were  depicted  on 
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canTaB,  in  a  few  lines.     "  The  hea?en'fl  times  in    runiiing    throusb  a  play  of 
breath  smells  wooingly  here !"  one  can  Shakspeare  hastily,  we   have   feh  the 
scarcely  read  that  description  of  Mac-  same    feeling  that   we  experienced  in 
beth*8  castle  without  inhaling  the  breath,  hearing  one  of  Hakdel*b  mighty  cbo- 
as  in  walking  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  russes — a  kind  of  mysterious  awe  at  the 
summer,  when  the  wind  blows  upward  near  presence  of  such  terrible,  burnins 
from  new-mown  meadows.    De  Foe  is  strength  j  to  read  the  glorious  comedy  of 
the  commonly  cited  instance  of  excel-  '*  As  you  like  it"  rapidly,  for  example, 
lence  in  the  other  or  detailed  style  of  de-  fi(frects  us  like  going  into   the  engine 
Bcriptive  writing.    We  have  all  taken  the  room  of  one  of  our  great  Atlantic  steam- 
walk  with  him  where  the  brook  flowed  era,  when  she  is  just  starting  (a  homelv 
**  due  East**  and  the  whole  country  seem-  comparison  and  one  the  reader  is  wef- 
ed  like  **a  planted  gaiden,"  yet  the  spell  come  to  smile  at  if  he  cannot  understand) 
that  was  over  us  while  we  wandered  in-  — or  standing  by  a  railroad  track  ^hen 
to  that  delicious  region,  was  not  one  that  a  heavy  train  is  passing — any  such  ex- 
operated  by  startling  flashes,  but  by  a  hibition  of  irresistible  force  and  motion, 
steady,  constant  influence — the  low  mur-  This  feeling  we  have  when  we  let  the 
muring  music  that  as  we  read  on  in  him  play  rush  through  the  mind — thought 
is  ever  falling  with  a  gentle  lull  upon  crowding  upon  thou|;ht  and  all  glowing 
the  mind's  ear.  and  sparkling;  but  in  the  midst  of  this 
Now  in  either  of  these  kinds  of  de-  fiery  tumult,  if  we  read  more  careful-  • 
scription,  a  writer  who  afiects  us  as  true,  ly,  the   great   genius  as  smiling   and 
must  have  the  iruih  in  him ;  that  is,  he  placid  as  the  expression  of  the  bust  we 
must  have  the  ideal  in  bis  mind  which  nave  of  him  would  tell  ns  he  was ;  full 
he  would  paint  to  us,  and  must  draw  and  of  playfulness,  delicacy,  gentleness.    O 
color  from  that,  without  being  led  astray  for  such  mental  discipline.    But  all  the 
either  by  his  chalk  or  his  colors.    He  mathematics  in  all  the  colleges  in  New 
must  mean  to  describe  faithfully  what  is  England  could  never  teach  it. 
before  his  mind*s  eye  at  the  outset,  and  Nor  shall  we  be  likely  to  learn  it  of 
must  so  control  his  fancy  and  so  use  his  the  author  of  Omoo.    For  this  control 
language  that  neither  shall  mislead  either  and  discipline  of  the  fancy  seems  to  us 
himseli   or  his  readers,  aside  from  his  just  wherein  he  fails.     He  has  all  the 
purpose.    In  this  tedious  process  of  writ-  confidence  of    genius,  all  its   reckless 
ing  and  compelling  the  fancy  to  dwell  abandonment,  but  little  of  its  power.   He 
upon  far-off  scenes,  despite  the  tempta-  has  written  a  very  attractive  and  reada- 
tions  of  the  present,  despite  the  glory  of  ble  book,  but  there  are  few  among  those 
nature  that  is  around  us,  despite  of  mor-  who  have  an  eye  for  nature  and  a  lively 
tal  heaviness,  care,    passion,  personal  fancy,  but  who  coukl  write  as  ^ood  a 
grief,  what  infinite  trouble  is  it  to  keep  one  if  they  had  the  hardihood — if  they 
the  impatient  spirit  under  due  obedience !  could  as  easily  throw  off  all  fear  of 
Even  as  we  write  these  sentences,  our  making  the  judicious  prieve.    Were  he 
thoughts  are  oftener  away  than  they  put  to  his  confession,  tnere  is  no  doubl 
are  upon  this  writing;    somewhat  has  but  he  would  own  that,  in  drawing  pic- 
come  over  us  with  years,  it  matters  not  tures,  he  does  not  rigidly  adhere  to  a  fix- 
what,  so  heavilv  that  we  can  no  more  ed  image,  something  that  he  has  seen  or 
lose  ourself,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "  in  our  remembers ;  that  he  does  not  endeavor 
subject.**     Other  minds  may  be  more  to  present  bis  first  landscape  in  a  clear» 
happily  constituted,  but  one  may  observe  strong,  rich  light,  but  often,  as  his  narra- 
that  those  who  trust  their  fancy  most  and  tive  grows  road  weary,  lets  it  throw  the 
yield  to  it  farthest,  are  most  liable  to  bridle  rein  of  strict  veracity  on  the  neck 
be  led  astray  by  it    It  is  only  the  great  of  his  fancy,  and  relieve  itself  by  an  oc- 
noets  who  seem  to  acquire  control  in  and  casional  canter.    At  any  rate  the  passage 
by  the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  we  have  quoted,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
their  passion.    With  what  perfect  reck-  are  quite  as  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
lessness,  yet  what  perfect  seli-possession,  does  so  as  would  be  such  an  admission, 
wrote    our  Shakspeare    and   Milton !  But  let  us  thank  the  author  for  the 
Flight  after  flight,  bolder  than  was  that  good  he  has  given  us  before  further  con- 
of  him  who    was   borne  of  Dedalian  sidering  the  bad.    We  have  more  sym- 
pinions,  is  dared  and  accomplished  till  it  pathy  with  recklessness  than  with  obe* 
seems  as  if  their  will  were  almost  god-  dient  diligence,  since  it  is  the  rarer  and 
like,  and  gave  birth  to  power.    Many  more  difficultly  combining  element  of  a 
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« 
gneot  BouL  A  man  who  seems  to  vrite  the  Julia  voukt  haTe  carried  a  **  bone  k 
without  the  least  misgiving — who  dares  her  mouth/'  instead  of  the  waves  tinkling 
the  high  with  aconstant  conceit — will  car-  against  her  prow,  as  they  might  do  in  a 
tj  his  point  where  a  modestone»  with  ten  calm,  yet,  an  we  read  fast,  this  is  a  fine 
times  the  inert  strength,  shali  fail.  There  little  view.  Another  paragraph  contains 
are  men  that  can  live  years  and  ruffle  it  an  example  of  the  good  things  scattered 
with  the  gayest,  eat,  dnnk  and  wear  of  through  the  book,  and  is  still  better.  The 
the  best,  and  owe  whomsoever  they  aotbor  writes :  **  Concerning  the  cock- 
please,  by  mere  force  of  countenance,  roaches  in  the  forecastle,  there  was  an 
while  a  nervous  one,  whom  a  lady's  eye  extraordinary  phenomenon  for  which 
abashes,  may  be  either  starving  in  a  gar-  none  of  us  could  ev^  account.  Every 
ret,  or  slaving  for  the  ambitious,  who  night  they  had  a  jubilee.  The  first 
catch  him  with  the  chafT  of  friendship,  symptom  was  an  unusual  clustering  and 
We  confess  we  have  more  respect  for  humming  among  the  swarms  linine  the 
your  Bnimmells,  than  for  your  Burritts,  beams  overhead,  and  the  inside  of  the 
that  eat  their  way  up  in  the  world  by  sleeping- places.  This  was  succeeded  by 
devouring  lexicons.  The  latter  are  good  a  prodigious  coming  and  going  on  the 
creatures  in  their  way,  to  be  sure ;  they  part  of  those  living  out  of  sight.  Pr^ 
do  all  the  hard  work  for  us  and  deserve  sently,  they  all  came  forth ;  the  laixer 
to  gain  all  they  strive  after ;  nay,  we  do  sort  racing  over  the  chests  and  planke; 
not  object  to  a  modest  man,  for  a  small  winged  monsters  darting  to  and  fro  in 
party,  but  at  all  times  and  places,  we  the  air ;  and  the  small  fry  buzzing  in 
saost  especially  admire  impuclenee — ad-  heaps,  almost  in  a  state  of  fusion." 
mire — ^the  word  is  not  strong  enough —  ibere  is  no  doubt  about  the  excellence 
we  *<  cotton"  to  it ;  we  envy  it !  of  the  exaggeration  in  this  last  line ;  it  is 

And  if  the  reader  sees  the  spirit  of  envy  **77iaz7at"— the  buzzing  out-Bozes  Boz. 
coloring  this  article,  let  him  attribute  i^  ^or  will  any  one  who  has  ever  visited 
to  this  feeling.  We  do  most  heartily  the  between-decks  of  an  old  whaler,  just 
envy  the  man  who  could  write  such  a  after  she  has  been  smoked  out,  be  dis- 
bopk  as  Omoo,  for  nothing  disturbs  his  posed  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  story. 
serenity  in  the  least^  he  is  always  in  a  There  are  hundreds  of  such  happy  ex- 
good  humor  with  himself,  well  pleased  pressions  in  Omoo,  and  as  many  pas- 
with  what  he  writes,  satisfied  with  his  sages  of  description  as  good,  or  better, 
powers,  and  hence  never  dull.  It  must  than  that  we  have  quoted.  It  is  an  ably 
be  owned  he  has  some  ground  for  com-  written  book  ;  so  good,  in  fact,  (in  point 
placency.  He  exhibits,  on  almost  every  of  ability,  we  mean-— of  its  moral  ten- 
page,  the  original  ability  to  be  an  imagi-  dency  we  shall  speak  presently) — ^tfaat 
native  writer  of  the  highest  order.  Some  we  are  not  pleased  with  it  because  it  is 
of  his  bits  of  description  are  very  fine,  not  better.  The  author  has  shown  him- 
andthat  in  the  highest  and  most  poetic  self  so  very  capable  of  using  a  great  style, 
way.  For  instance,  this  of  the  Bay  of  and  comes,  at  times,  so  near  excellence, 
Uannamanoo  :  that  we  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him 

for  never  exactly  reaching  it.     fie  is 

"On  one  hand  was  a  range  of  steep  green  bold  and  self-contained ;  no  cold  timidity 

bluffii.  hundreds  of  feet  high ;  the  white  ehills  the  glow  of  his  fancy.     Why  doi 

nn?  uL  hiX  n^^^  he  not,  beFore  abandoning  iimself  to  the 

[^"/wlSr  ve^tr^^"^^^^^  current  of  Thought    Jsh  out  Ull  he 

land  rolled  away  in  bright  hilleides,  so  comes  over  the  great  channel  of  Truth  ? 

warm  and  undulating  that  they  seemed  ^^  "<>*  ^  speak  in  a  parable,  why  does 

almost  to  palpitate  in  the  sun.    On  wo  he  not  imitate  the  great  describers,  and 

swept,  past  bluff  and  grove,  wooded  glen  give  us  pictures  that  will  bear  dissection, 

and  valley,  and  dark  ravines  lighted  up,  far  characters  true  to  themselves,  and  a  style 

inland,  with  wild  falls  of  water.    A  fresh  that  moves  everywhere  with  the  same 

land-breeze  filled  our  sails ;  the  embayed  peculiar  measure  ? 

waters  were  gende  as  a  lake,  and  every  Alas,  Omoo  finds  it  easier  to  address 

blue  wave  broke  with  a  Unkle  against  our  y^^j^^if  ,o  the  pit  of  the  world  than  to 

coppered  prow.  ^^^  ^^^^     Hj^  1,^^^  jg  1^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

Now,  though  «  palpitate  in  the  sun  "  prefers  painting  himself  to  tiie  public  of 

is  not  a  comparison  that  would  spring  up  nis  native  land  as  a  jolly,  rollicking 

naturally  in  the  mind  of  any  but  a  wit,  blade— e  charming,   rattling,  graceless 

mad  though  if  the  land-breeze  blew  fresh,  ne'er-do-well.    He  meets  no  man,  in  all 
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his  wandering?,  whom  he  seems  to  care  let  out  enough  to  show  that  be  might 

for — no  woman  whom  he  does  not  con-  have  out- bidden  the  Satyrs,  m  Spenser, 

aider  as  merely  an  encbanting  animal^  for  the  favors  of  Helena.    Our  friend, 

fashioned  for  hia  pleasure.    Taken  upon  who  bas  command  of  visage,  drew  him 

his  own  showing,  in  two  yolnmes,  and  on  till  he  could  not  help  saiiline  at  bis 

what  is  be  but  what  a  plain  New  £ng-  own  lies.    We  made  inquiry,  and  learned 

lander  would  call  a  "  smart  scamp  ?^*  afterwards  that  he  was  a  sberifi^s  clerk, 

The  phrase  is  a  hard  one,  but  it  is  cer-  or  some  such  sort  of  thing,  and  that  his 

tainly  well  deserved.    Here  is  a  writer  name  was  Joseph, 

who  spices  his  books  with  most  incredi-  •  Now,  with  a  thousand  such  instances 

ble  accounts  and  dark  hints  of  jnnumera-  sleeping  in  the  memory  of  years,  we 

ble  amours  with  the  half-naked  and  half-  have  no  sort  of  confidence  in  the  man 

civilized  or  savage  damsels  of  Nukuheva  who  paints  himself  the  hero  of  voluptu- 

and  Tahiti — who  gets  up  voluptuous  pic-  ous  adventures.    Suppose  any  one  of  us 

lures,  and  with  cool,  deliberate  art  breaks  — you  or  I,  gentle  reader — bad    been 

off  always  at  the  right  point,  so  as  without  through  the  scenes  Omoo  depicts,  we 

offending  decency,  ne  may  stimulate  curi-  might — yea,  even  the  best  of  us — have 

osity  and  excite  unchaste  desire.    Most  done  as  badly  as  he  represents  himself 

incredible,  we  style  these  portions  of  hia  to  have  done ;  cast  away  from  home 

Btories,  for  several  reasons.  and  country,  drifting  about  on  the  rim  of 

Fir^:  He  makee  it  appear  always,  the  world,  surrouiraed  by  license,  and 
that  he  was  unusually  successful  with  brimfuU  of  animal  health,  we  should 
these  poor  wild  maidens,  and  that  his  very  probably  have  made  sad  deviations 
love-making  was  particularly  acceptable  from  the  **  path  of  rectitude,"  but  should 
to  them.  Now,  if  this  had  been  so,  we  we  have  come  home  and  told  of  it  t  On 
fancy  we  should  have  heard  less  of  it.  the  contrary,  we  should  have  kept  as 
A  true  manly  mind  cannot  sit  down  and  ,dark  about  the  matter  as  possible ;  and 
coin  dramas,  such  as  these  he  ^ives  us,  'nothing  but  some  overmastering  passion 
for  either  others*  delectation  or  its  own.  or  motive  could  ever  have  made  us  re- 
It  is  nothing  new  to  hear  conceited  men  veal  it.  Native  manhood  is  as  modest 
boast  of  tbeir  perfect  irresistibleness  as  maidenhood,  and  when  a  man  glories 
with  the  sex.  **0b,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  bis  licentiousness,  it  raises  a  strong 
in  the  world,**  we  remember,  one  of  these  presumption  that  he  is  effete  either  by 
gentry  used  to  sav,  a  la  Mantalini ;  **  a  nature  or  through  decay, 
woman  is  naturally  cunning,  now  only  And  this  remark  leads  to  our  second 
vou  keep  cool  and  you*ll  soon  see  through  reason  for  doubting  the  credibility  of 
her ;  a  man  must  look  out  for  A/mself,  a  these  amours.  Takmg  the  evidence  of 
woman  for  keraeU"  &c.  This  very  per-  imbecility  afforded  by  the  reason  just 
son,  as  we  happened  to  know,  through  a  given,  in  conjunction  with  all  that  Omoo 
confidential  medical  friend,coald  no  more,  would  have  us  believe  he  did  (for  he 
at  that  very  time,  when  his  conversation  does  not  speak  out  in  plain  words  like 
was  in  this  lofty  strain,  have  wronged  a  old  Capt.  Robert  Boyle),  and  it  cannot 
woman,  t^an  Charteris  could  have  com-  be  possible,  without  Sir  Epicure  Mam- 
mitted  the  crime  for  which  he  was  hung,  mon's  wished-for  elixir,  that  he  could 
Since  then,  and  confirmed  by  various  have  the  jihysical  ability  to  play  the  gay 
other  experience,  we  haveal  ways  doubted  deceiver  at  such  a  rate  among  those 
when  we  hear  a  man,  especially  on  a  brawny  islanders.  This  body  of  ours  is 
short  acquaintance,  and  most  especially  very  yielding  it  is  true,  and  if  a  man  re- 
in a  book  that  goes  to  the  public,  pluming  solutely  sets  bis  mind  to  imbrute  himself 
himself  on  his  virility — letting  it  be  no  be  may  go  a  great  way ;  but  a  half  year 
secret  that  he  is  a  **  very  devil  among  of  sucn  riotous  life  would  have  sufficed 
the  women."  Once,  at  a  refectory  in  for  one  so  proud  of  his  exploits  (if,  in- 
— ,  we  were  supping  with  a  friend,  deed,  this  very  display  is  not  rather  the 
when,  the  tables  beins;  full,  there  came  result  than  one  df  the  causes  of  a  blasS 
a  little,  long-necked,  falling-shouldered,  condition — ^perhaps  it  is  both), 
pumpkin-faced  young  man,  and  took  the  Tkirdlv.  We  do  not  believe  these  8to« 
end  of  ours.  We  exchanged  a  few  words,  ries,  for  the  reason  that  those  poor  savage 
and  presently  he  dashed,  without  previ-  maids  could  not  possibly  have  been  such 
ous  preparation,  into  a  full  confession  of  as  Omoo  describes  them ;  they  are  not 
what  he  styled  bis  "  peculiar  weakness,"  half  so  attractive.  We  have  seen  the 
in  which,  if  we  were  to  believe  him,  he  drawings  of  Catlin,  the  elaborate  French 
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eograTtnga  of  the  8outb  American  In*  But  we  mast  not  deal  too  leniently 
dians,  Humboldt,  Oeprez,  also  some  of  with  him  neither.  That  he  is  a  Papa- 
New  Zealand  and  those  of  our  Exploring  langi  whose  heart  is  set  in  him  to  do 
Expedition,  and  never  yet  saw  we  a  por«  evil,  appears  no  less  bv  his  glorying  in 
trait  of  a  female  half  so  attractive  as  the  bis  misdeeds,  than  by  the  spirit  he  mani- 
dumpiest  Datch  butter- woman  that  walks  fests  towards  the  Christian  teachers  of 
onr  markets.  Time  out  of  mind  we  have  those  igoorant  pagans,  whose  vices  he 
heard  whaling«oaptains  dilate  on  the  did  all  in  his  power  to  foster.  The  blue 
Marquesan  beauties,  but  we  always  re-  $hark  is  on  his  forehead,  and  he  is  as 
fleeted  that  they  appeared  under  peculiar  palpable  a  barbarian  as  any  tattooed 
advantages  to  the  eyes  of  rough  men  New  Zealander  we  ever  saw  stumbling, 
just  from  looff,  greasy  cruii^es,  being  with'  jacket  wrong  side  before  and  feet 
somewhat  negligently  clad  and  without  that  till  then  never  knew  shoe,  through 
any  of  the  restraint  of  civilization,  the  streets  of  New  Bedford.  He  bates 
Omoo  may  titillate  the  appetites  of  many  (he  missionaries.  This  is  evident  when* 
of  his  readers  by  describing  how  be  ever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  them» 
swnng  in  a  basket  for  hours  at  Tahiti  and  wherever  there  is  room  for  a  covert 
with  "  some  particular  friends  of  his,"  sneer  at  the  little  good  they  have  accom- 
but  he  touches  us  not  a  jot.  He  is  quite  plished.  He  was  evidently  afraid  of 
welcome  to  hia  "particular  friends/'  them.  Tt  does  nor  appear  that  he  sought 
they  are  not  ours.  The  next  stout  boat-  their  acquaintance ;  but,  from  his  whole 
steerer  that  came  along,  with  a  rusty  way  of  speaking  of  them,  the  reader  will 
nail  or  a  shred  of  an  old  bandana  hand-  not  fail  to  gather  the  impression  that  he 
kerchief,  would  disturb,  we  fear,  our  kept  out  of  their  way  as  much  as  pos* 
domestic  felicity — knock  ns  out  of  the  sible.  The  spirit  which  be  manifests 
basket,  and  go  to  swinging  himself.  towards  them  is  what  we  should  expect 
It  seems  necessary  nowadays,  for  a  him  to  exhibit  after  his  displaying  his 
book  to  be  vendible,  that  it  be  venomous,  success  with  the  damsels,  **  his  particu- 
and,  indeed,  yenereous.  Either  so,  or  lar  friends."  But  the  two  spirits  nen* 
else  it  must  be  effeminate — pure,  because  tralize  each  other.  A  native  of  a  Chriji- 
passionless.  The  manliness  of  our  light  tian  land,  well-educated,  and  with  a  fair 
literature  is  curdling  into  licentiousness  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity — that 
on  the  one  hand  and  imbecility  on  the  is  to  say,  any  man  in  his  senses,  with 
other ;  witness  such  books  as  Omoo,  and  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
the  namby-pamby  Tennysonian  poetry  worthy  of  belief,  would  have  endeavored 
we  have  of  late  so  much  of.  Hence,  to  make  himself  known  to  the  mission- 
authors  who  write  for  immediate  sale  aries,  or  indeed  to  any  one  in  that  remote 
are  obliged  to  choose  their  department  and  isolated  spot  who  could  ppeak  Eng- 
and  walk  in  it  In  some  cases  it  is  pos-  lish ;  on  the  other  band,  a  man  who, 
sible  some  have  assumed  vices  which  under  those  circumstances,  should  not 
they  had  not,  and  in  others  affected  an  endeavor  to  make  himself  so  known^ 
ignorance  of  temptation  which  was  by  but. should  prefer  to  associate  with  the 
BO  means  their  condition.  We  are  wii-  savages,  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  ere* 
lin^  to  believe  that  Omoo  is  not  so  bad  dit  when  he  speaks  slightingly  of  the 
as  he  would  have  us  think,  tie  is  merely  results  of  missionary  labor.  That  the 
writing  in  character,  and  it  seemed  ne-  missionaries  have  not  done  dl  things,  as 
eessary  to  pepper  high.  He  may  have  wisely  as  they  might,  had  they  known 
more  heart  than  be  exhibits ;  and  in  a  more ;  that  they  have  been,  and  are,  in 
few  months,  when  the  last  edition  of  many  resiiects  wrong  and  in  error,  may 
hia  books  has  been  sold,  and  all  the  be  very  true ;  but  Omoo  is  not  the  man 
money  made  from  them  that  ever  can  be,  to  tell  us  so.  He,  who,  by  his  own  con- 
he  may  repent  him  that  he  did  not  aim  fession,  never  did  anything  to  the  island- 
nobler.  At  the  worst,  be  is  no  such  chief  era  while  he  was  among  them  but  amuse 
of  sinners  that  we  need  single  him  out  himself  with  their  peculiarities  and  use 
for  special  condemnation.  Have  we  not  them  for  his  appetites,  is  not  the  one  to 
Don  Juan  ?  Is  not  the  exhaustless  in-  come  home  here  and  tell  us  the  mission- 
▼ention  of  Gaul  coining  millions  out  of  aries  are  doing  little  or  nothing  to  im- 
**  nature's  frailty  f*  When  we  consider  prove  them.  All  he  did  tended  to  make 
the  crimes  of  some  of  the  modem  novel-  them  worse,  and  it  would  be  out  of  cba- 
writers,  Omoo  seems  but  a  "juvenile  racter  if  he  should  hav«  nowabenevo- 
offender."  lent  purpose  in  so  coloring  his  narrativea 
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as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  raiasiona-  maj  not  happil j,  perhaps,  be  aUe  to 

ries  are  making  them  no  better.  comprehend  tne  sombre  metaphysics  of 

We  are  ourselves  forced  to  believe  the  their  teachers ;  bnt  all  that  is  most  need- 
accounts  of  the  good  the  missionaries  fui  in  them,  all  that  leads  to  a  better 
have  effected  in  far  countries  exaggerated,  daily  life,  they  can  follow.  They  can 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  geneml,  have  faith;  they  can  be  educated  to 
the  men  who  moat  frequently  abandon  know  that  the  sins  prohibited  in  the  ten 
home  and  country  and  volunteer  to  spend  commandments  are  wrong;  they  can  be 
their  lives  in  teaching  Christianity  and  civ-  taught  many  of  the  arts  and  a  little  of 
ilization  in  those  benighted  lands,  are  not  the  refinement  of  civilization.  Surely, 
the  best  who  might  be  selected  out  of  the  missionaries,  they  must  see,  mean 
enlightened  society  at  large.  Some  that  better  for  them  than  do  such  wanderers 
were  our  classmates  and  cotemporaries  in  as  Omoo,  and  though  the  new  ways  are 
college,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  hard  to  conform  to,  they  cannot  be  so  ig- 
years,  preaching  to  heathen  nations  in  norant  as  not  to  perceive  that  in  eeneral 
the  far  comers  of  the  earth,  and  certain-  they  are  good,  if  but  here  and  there 
ly,  the^  were  men,  as  we  remember  one  of  a  superior  mind  eatch  some 
them,  of  all  others,  least  likely  to  un-  glimpse  into  the  sublime  heavens  of  a 
derstand  the  untutored  savage.  They  future  spiritual  life,  it  is  sufficient  to  be 
came  from  the  workshop,  and  were  edu-  weighed  against  whatever  mistakes  their 
cated  by  public  societies;  their  minds  teachers  may  have  fallen  into, 
were  narrow ;  they  had  no  tact ;  late  in  In  fine  we  cannot  help  believing  the 
life  they  became  suddenly  religious,  and  missionary  influence  to  be  much  more 
in  all  their  intercourse  with  men  there-  beneficial  than  this  book  represents  it— > 
after,  they  were  right  and  others  wrong,  perhaps  It  is  true  that  the  lower  orders 
How  well  we  remember  some  of  them,  of  the  people  are  afmid  of  the  missiona* 
iledhaired  B-^--^,  as  the  students  called  ries ;  the  missionaries  may  have  found  it 
him — a  shoemaker,  reclaimed  from  his  necessary  to  keep  Ihem  sa  Perhaps  the 
way  of  life  at  the  age  of  thirty>  fi ve^the  whole  condition  of  the  people  of  Tahiti  is 
most  disagreeable  man  out  of  two  bun-  still  very  bad,  yet  we  will  not  believe  it  to 
dred,  opinionated,  small,  conceited,  sol-  have  been  so  bad  as  he  makes  it  appear, 
emn  and  rigid ;  he  milked  the  President's  (alas,  the  island  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
cow,  studied  hard,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  French !)  We  have  ample  ground 
ail  the  miith-loving  in  the  University,  for  discrediting  his  evidence,  from  his 
He  is  now,  we  believe,  in  Burmah.  own  admissions,  from  the  spirit  he  every- 
What  such  a  man  can  do  among  the  Hin-  where  manifests  in  giving  nis  testimony, 
doos,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  For  and  from  the  unreasonableness  of  his 
there  nevev  was  a  yoniketf  more  inveterate-  statements.  It  is  to  preserve  the  poor 
ly  bigoted  to  his  own  ways,  and  the  ways  barbarians  as  much  as  possible  from  such 
of  his  own  little  sphere,  in  the  whole  as  he  tells  us  he  was  that  the  missiona- 
world.  We  mi^ht  particularize  many  ries  remain  exiled  among  them,  and  all 
more,  and  so  vivid  is  our  remembrance  that  they  ever  did  learn  of  ||^d  has  been 
of  many,  and  so  strong  our  conviction  through  those  pious,  or  it  may  have 
that  they  were  very,  very  far  from  being  sometimes  been  fanatical,  instructore. 
the  best  men  that  should  be  sent  to  However  defective  the  teaching,  howev* 
spread  the  blessed  influences  of  our  re-  er  misguided  the  enthusiasm,  that  has 
ligion  among  the  nations  who  sit  in  aided  this  work  of  benevolence,  we  can- 
darkness,  that  we  should,  we  fear,  in  not  but  have  some  confidence  in  the  sin« 
enlarging  upon  the  subject,  so  far  from  cere  endeavors  of  honest  men.  Seen 
exciting  suspicion  of  any  prejudice  in  through  the  pages  of  Omoo,  the  mission- 
favor  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  mission-  aries  affect  us  like  some  mysterious  bale- 
ary  enterprise,  offend  many  of  our  read-  ful  ptisence^  some  invisible  power  that 
era  hj  appearing  to  think  too  lightly  of  it  delights  in  exercising  arbitrary  sway  over 

Still,  unsuitable  as  many  of  the  teach-  the  poor  natives,  without  any  adequate 

ers  are  who  go  out  among  the  heathen,  motive — ^it  cannot  be  so.    Men  do  not 

narrow,  unreasonable,  and  unphilosophi-  change  their  natures  by  sailing  a  few 

cal,  as  may  be  their  modes  of  conversion,  thousand  miles  over  the  rotundity  of  this 

and  notions  of   goodness,  they  are  at  orb.    The  missionaries  did  not  go  there 

least  sincere  in  their  purpose  of  doing  all  to  harass  and  torture  people,  and  it  is 

the  good  tbey  can.    The  poor  natural-  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  suppose 

min(kd  dwellera  in  the  isles  of  the  sea  that  the  climate  affects  their  brains  and 
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tarna  plain  men  and  women  into  abso-  Mast,*  it  ii  a  much  more  racy  and  capuva- 
Jote  fools.  The  contact  of  savage  with  "*«  ^°*" 
civilized  life,  is  always  the  worse  for  the  ....  ,  ,  .  , 
former,  and  no  nations  have  ever  snfffered  Now  it  is  not  the  basiness  of  a  review- 
more  severely  than  the  unfortunate  Poly-  «  ^  f«fn»8h  people  with  understanding, 
nesians ;  it  is  a  duty  the  enlightened  of  noj.  ^?  ^^ach  common  plain  truths,  upon 
the  earth  owe  those  whose  bodies  they  ^*»»ch  every  reader  ought  to  have  clear 
have  poisoned  with  their  fell  diseases,  to  ^^^  ^^ed  opinions.  But  in  this  enlight- 
do  all  that  can  be  done  for  their  souls.  ^^^  ^ge,  we  have  constantly  observed  a 
Let  us,  therefore,  have  other  subjects  for  writer  is  in  much  danger  of  overrating 
satirical  writing,  than  missionary  ill  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  Here  we 
success.  many  editors  in  various  parts  of   the 

We  have  now  finished  the  most  of  country,  whose  opinions  would  seem  to 
what  seemed  necessary  to  be  said  con-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^*^ose  expressed  above ; 
ceming  Omoo.  We  first  examined  its  ^^T  ^^.  «"««  oj  «ome  education ;  they 
merits  as  a  piece  of  description,  then  con-  ^^  reviews ;  hence  we  hope  the  judi- 
sidered  it  more  especially  with  reference  ^^^"^  will  not  feel  gneved  it  we  vouch- 
to  its  spirit,  in  what  it  leaves  us  to  infer  ^^  a  wordlor  their  instruction.  Briefly, 
of  the  writers  intercourse  with  the  na-  wen,  Omoo  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to 
tives.  and  what  he  tells  us  of  their  re-  Mr.  Dana»8  book,  than  is  a  rickely,  ill- 
iigioas  condition.  We  have  felt  obliged,  built  eotlage.  such  as  we  have  plenty  of 
as  a  conservative  in  literature,  (and  what  *?  }^^  vicinity  of  the  city  to  a  substan- 
true  lover  of  literature  is  not  one,)  to  say  ^^^l  mansion  of  fair  proportion,  such  as 
many  severe  things-the  more  severe.  ??,f  W  catch  elimpses  of  on  distant 
because  they  are  against  the  tone  and  hUl-sidcs,  when  the  cars  are  at  speed.  It 
spirit  of  the  book,7nd  therefore  apply  "  unhnished  and  unfurnished.  wanUngL 
more  directly  to  its  author.  But  if  the  jnJ^orniily,  tawdry,  and  comfortless:}, 
leader  will  observe  how  cautious  we  ^hc  portraits  and  pictures  thst  hang  on 
have  been  to  praise  all  that  is  good  in  ^^e  walls  are  but  daubs  compared  ^#ith 
the  book,  to  the  extent  of  making  our  JJe  faces  and  landscapes  m  the  other, 
article  wear  two  faces,  he  will  not  sus-  Omoo  has  plenty  of  daring  and  reckless- 
pect  us  of  any  malicious  design.  And  if  "css,  but  not  that  steady,  manly  courage 
be  will  read  the  book  itself,  we  have  con-  ^^ich  would  enable  him  to  master  an 
fidence  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  easy,  rich  flowing  descriptive  style.  He 
extravagant  encomiums  it  has  received  "*®f/i*«  *  lapwing;  is  always  rising 
from  the  press,  he  will  be  ready  to  ad-  ^^  ^^['P.^i  we  cannot  feel  secure  with 
mitthat  we  have  not  been  studying  to  **»"?•  .  Hjs  best  descripUons,  though  clear 
say  the  worst  things  of  it  that  might  be  ^^  T*^*^'  ^^^^  "ot  bear  close  inspecuon, 
said,  but  only  to  estimate  it  fairiy.  The  l^'^^Jo  n?t  seem  colored  with  truth.  But 
result  of  all  we  have  said  only  brings  ns  J"  Mr.  Dana's  narraUve,  it  is  not  possi- 
back  to  the  remark  with  which  we  com-  Jle  to  doubt  a  single  statement ;  we  have 
menced.viz:  that  Omoo  is  a  book  one  \»fd  it  more  praised  for  that  quality 
may  read  once  with  interest  and  pleasure,  J^an  for  any  other,  and  that  by  compe- 
but  with  a  perpetual  recod.  It  is  poeti-  ^^^  J«^«««i  ^^^  »»  particular,  at  Ed- 
cally  written,  but  yet  carelessly,  and  in  a  farto^n,  two  summers  ago.  we  remem- 
bad  spirit.  Of  the  truth  of  this  general  ^^^  w.»^b  what  emphasis  a  retired  whaling 
estimate  of  its  merit  the  reader  will  judge  »P^*;°  ^^^^^  ^^^  •  "  '  *»?ve  been  ^up 
for  himself  ^'^^  down  that  coast,  and.  every  word  in 

But  thef^  is  one  more  point,  before  that  book  is  jrtK."    Yet  those  who  are 

leaving  it  on  which  a  word  or  two  may  capable  of  judging  of  style  will  see  that 

be  said,  with  some  chance  of  good  effect.  ]^  ^^^^\  '^  ^^^'  greatest,  and  best  qu^- 

Soroeof  the  notices  of  it  in  the  papers  }V.  ^  by  no   means  its  only   excel- 

require  a  little  notice  themselves.    liere.  ^«n^«-    '^  «  »  fi^'^bed  work  of  art  and 

for  example,  is  one  from  a  Boston  Daily:  fj^^^  page  ^hows  the  trained  mind  and 

'^  ^  the  manly  intention.    The  style  is  plam 

•«  It  has  all  the  attractiveness  of  a  book  of  **  first,  but,  as  the  narrative  proceeds, 

travels,  sbonndiDg  in  oasMges  of  wit.  ix>-  rises  almost  imperceptibly  to  eloquence, 

mance  end  poetry,  ana  wriuen  with  all  the  and  to  poetic  effects  of  a  far  higher  order 

popnlar,  and  while  in  some  respects,  it  re-  .   »"*»  unfortunately,  what  Omoo  savs 

semblca  Mr.  Dana*s  '  Two  Years  before  the  m  one  place  of  the  Tahitians  and  the 
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missionaries  has  too  mach  application  to  the  coarse  of  it,  upon  the  glorioos  Iand<» 
our  public  and  himself.  *'  The  Tahitians  "  scapes  of  those  ifair  islands  we  all  love  to 
he  observes,  **  can  hardly  ever  be  said  to  read  of  so  well,  and  to  have  examined 
reflect ;  and  so  the  missionaries  give  them  why  it  comes  that  the  fancy  so  loves  to 
large  type,  pleasing  cuts,  and  short  and  roam  among  them.  We  meant  to  have 
easy  lessons  of  the  primer."  He  has  enlarged  upon  the  various  respects  that 
himself  evidently  profited  by  his  observa-  make  calamity  of  life  to  poetically-dis- 
tions  of  the  missionary  system,  and  his  posed  people  in  this  wretched  world  of 
success  shows  that  large  type  and  pleas-  enterprise,  and  then  to  have  observed 
ing  cuts,  indifferently  executed,  are  no  how  naturally  we  turn  to  a  region  of 
less  attractive  here  than  at  Papeetee.  better  promise,  fiut  this  would  have 
An  elaborate,  quietlr-written,  artist-like  been  forgetting  that  the  actual  world  is 
work,  will  be  rated  by  the  general  in  the  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  that 
same  catalogue  with  one  that  is  a  mere  here,  although  we  may  be  unblest  with 
sketchy  thing  of  the  hour.  It  is  very  hope  and  happiness,  m  mind,  body,  or 
true,  and  one  may  see  it  in  other  arts,  as  estate,  we  zre^  on  the  whole,,  better  off 
well  as  in  writing,  that  it  js  only  the  than  we  should  be  there ;  and  we  leave 
ooarserpartsof  the  most  refined  works  that  all  such  reflections  to  the  reader,  who, 
are  understood,  and  that  one  who  chooses  perchance,  may  never  have  been  so 
to  obtain  credit,  with  the  vulgar,  for  ex-  wrought  upon  as  to  discuss  with  himself 
cellence,  may  always  do  it  if  he  will  re-  whether  it  were  not  better  to  turn  rene- 
solutely  set  his  face  backward.  Time,  gade  to  civilization,  and  to  whom,  there^ 
however,  is  a  great  purifier,  and  it  is  fore,  our  speculations  would  seem  but 
refreshing  to  think  how  sure  the  world  is,  mere  sentimentd  melancholy.  We  had 
in  the  end,  to  find  out  the  true  and  beau-  rather  he  should  rejoice  with  us  at  part- 
tjfui,  and  how  tenaciously  it  clings  to  ing ;  there  is  cause  to  be  merry ;  the  sun 
them  when  they  are  discovered.  is  yet  high,  and  the  green  fields  and 
We  had  intended,  when  we  began  this  woody  hills  of  West  Uoboken  are  wait- 
article,  to  hav«  expatiated,  somewhere  in  ing  for  us.  6.  W.  P. 
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It  is  not  until  recently,  amid  the  press  and  incomplete :  garbled  to  suit  the 
of  various  engagements,  that  we  nave  views  sometimes  of  the  biographer^  some- 
found  time  to  glance  overthe  handsomely  times  of  the  party  for  whom  he  writes ; 
Srinted  pages  of  the  '*  Life  of  Jeremiah  presenting  only  one  side  of  the  picture, 
mith,"  drawn  up,  from  authentic  mate-  the  light  without  the  shade,  and  often 
rials,  by  his  kinsman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  degenerating  into  indiscriminate  eulogy. 
Morison.*  The  high  character  of  Judge  Of  such  books  we  have  a  plenty,  touch- 
Smith,  as  a  jurist  and  statesman,  was  ing  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  who 
well  known  and  appreciated  beyond  the  really  deserve  remembrance,  but  whose 
narrow  confines  of  his  native  State ;  and  memory  is  crushed  beneath  a  loail  of 
his  biographer,  although  a  relative  as  panegyric,  heartless  as  the  cold  inscrip- 
well  as  friend,  appears  to  have  done  no  tion  upon  a  lyine  monument.  And  we 
more  than  simple  justice  to  his  memory,  have  scores  of  books  annually  thrust 
We  therefore  welcome  Mr.  Morison's  upon  the  public — ^*  sacred  to  the  memory 
book  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  de-  of"  country  parsons,  or  village  doctors, 
partment  of  literature  greatly  neglected  in  "whose  fame  has  spread  fall  twenty 
this  country,  or,  what  is  worse,  grossly  miles  around."  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
mis-appropriated.  Of  good  biog^phers  only  book  that  vaunts  itself  as  the 
we  have  very  few.  Blographia  Ameri-  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  is  oc- 
cana  is  yet  to  be  written.  Works  we  cupied  by  sketches  and  eulogies  of  men 
have,  unfortunately,  which  are  imperfect  who  have  no  claim  to  the  remembrance 


*  Life  of  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Smith,  L.L.D  ,  Member  of  Congress  during  Washingtoa'^ 
administration,  Jadffe  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Chief  Justice  of  Ivew  Hampshire, 
etc.    By  John  H.  Morison.    12mo.  pp.  616.    Boston,  Little  6c  Brown.    1846. 
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of  the  world  at  lam— *irho  were  perhaps  tempt,  she  finally  succeeded  ahd  came  up, 

honest  as  the  world  ^oes,  devout  in  their  bringing  food   to  the   starving   inhao* 

several  modes  of  faith,  or  skillful  in  re-  itants.^ 

Jieving  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to — well  The  father  of  Judge  Smith  is  remem- 

enoogn  in  their  proper  places,  but  undis*  bered  as  a  **  modest,  discreet,  and  devout 

tinguished  above  their  neighbors*  except  gentleman.    No  roan  in  the  infant  settle- 

by  the   poor  notoriety  which  a  scrap*  ment  was  more  respected  for  the  sub* 

book  biography  may  chance  to  give,  stantial  qualities  of  mind  and  character. 

Strike  from  our  biographical  collections  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and,  in 

the  long  list  of  names  of  this  character,  1774,  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial 

and  we  would  still  present,  for  a  young  Congress  in  New  Hampshire.    In  1751 

nation,  a  roll  of  great  and  good  men,  he  married  Elizabeth  Morison*  a  woman 

which  may  go  far  Co  excuse  the  national  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  an  excellent 

vanity  of  which  we  are  sometimes  rather  mana||^er  of  household  afifairs,  notwith- 

unceremoniouslv  accused.    Add  to  our  standing  she  could  **  keep  the  scold  a-^* 

written  biography  the  lives  of  some  truly  ing."    As  an  illustration  of  the  simplicity 

great   men,    whose    history   has   been  of  their  mode  of  life,  it  is  mentioned  that 

strangely  neglected,  through  party  vio*  *'  two  silk  gowns  which  Mrs.  Smith  had 

lence  or   sectarian    prejudice,  and  the  before  she  was  married,  were  the  only 

vanity  to  which  we  have  alluded  might  ones  she  ever  owned,  and  are  now  in 

have  just  grounds  for  all  its  amplitude.  the    possession   of  her   grandchildren. 

We  knew  Judge  Smith  of  New  Hamp*  She  never  wore  them,  even  to  meeting^, 

shire,  although  forty  rears  our  senior,  except  on  sacrament  days,  and  when  her 

We  have  seen  him  in  the  prime  and  vigor  children  were  to  be  baptized.    Her  linea 

of  his  days,  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  and  aprons,  the  only  article  of  finery  worn  by 

in  the  chair  of  state ;  and  his  history  is  herself  or  daughters,  were  washed  and 

familiar  to  us.    His  family  was  distin-  plaited  once  a  year.    The}'  were  carried 

guished  for  energy  of  cLaracter.    His  in  the  hand,  put  on  as  they  were  entering 

father  and  maternal  grandfather  were  of  the  meeting- house,  and  folded  up  in  the 

the  number  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  last  singine." 

abandoned  their  little  colony  in  the  north  AH  the  brothers  of  Judge  Smith  who 

of  Ireland,  and  sought  a  re/uge  from  per-^  lived  to  man*s  estate,  were  distinguished 

Been  lion   in   **  the  land    where   liberty  for  their  intellectual  powers ;  and  yet  our 

dwells.'*    They  were  of  a  hardy  and  biographer  says, "  It  we  may  trust  one 

stalwart  race,  distinguished  for^  personal  who  knew  tiiem  fourscore  years  ago, 

activity,  industry,   and    thrift.'      They  there  was  not  a  more  uncouth,  impudent, 

formed  seUlaments  at  Londonderry  and  hungry -look  ing  set  of  lads  in  the  town 

other  places  in    New  Hampshire,  and  of  Peterborough.      They    were    great 

were  the  first  who  introduced  the  manu-  workers,  and  put  to  work  almost  as  socm 

iactare  of  linen  into  New  England.  They  as  they  could  walk.    It  was  not  an  easy 

were  the  first,  also,  who  introduced  the  thing  to  provide  food  for  seven  such 

ealture  of  the  iiotatoe  into  New  Hamp*  boys.    To  this  day,  in  their  native  town, 

abire.  it  is  told,  as  the  reason  of  their  bein^  so 

The  f^rand father  of  Judge  Smith,  who  sharp-witted,  that  on  returning  one  night 

died  at  Peterborough  in  1776,  at  a  great  from  some  frolic,  they  in  the  dark  seized 

age,  was  among  the  sufferers  in  the  cele-  upon  and  devoured  what  they  supposed 

brated  siege  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  to  be  a  dry  codfish ;  but  their  mother, 

and  used  often  to  recount  the  horrors  of  the  next  day,  wishing  to  make  a  cheese, 

that  siege.    *'  He  used  to  tell  of  watching  was  in  great  distress  at  the  loss  of  her 

for  hours  at  a  mouse- hole,  in  the  hope  of  rennet ! 

catching  a  mouse  for  food;  and  he  most  The  career  of  Judge  Smith  was  not 
eloquently  described  the  intense  anxiety  distinguished  above  that  of  some  of  his 
they  felt  in  the  city,  when,  after  nearly  cotemporaries  in  the  Granite  common- 
two-thirds  of  their  number  bad  died  of  wealth ;  but  possessing  the  shrewdness 
hunger,  they  saw  a  frigate  coming  to  and  sagacity  characteristic  of  the  true 
their  relief;  the  sinking  of  the  heart  Scot,  and  a  native  vivacity,  united  with 
when  twice  she  had  vainly  tried  to  break  colloquial  powers  of  the  highest  order, 
the  boom  which  had  been  thrown  he  acquired  a  wide  influence  in  the  conn- 
across  the  river;  and  then  the  violent  cils,  and  among  the  people  of  his  native 
change  from  despair  to  the  frenzied  be-  State,  and  for  a  long  period  was  the  best 
wilderment  of  joy,  when,  at  the  third  at-  living  exponent  of  the  faith  and  creed  ol 
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the  long  dominant   politica)   party,  *  to  door  of  the  best  room,  he  sav  his  rere- 

whose  orij^tnal   principles   he   adhered  rend  teacher  devonring  drop-cakes  and 

through  life.    He  was  a  federalist  of  the  custards !  Judge  Smith,  in  after  life,  used 

school  of  Washington.    It  is  principally  to  relate  this  incident,  and  the  deep  im- 

in  relation  to  his  connection  and  influence  pression  it  made  upon  his  youthful  tancy, 

with  that  party  in  New  Hampshire,  and  as    illustrating  the   difl^rence  between 

the  salutary  judicial  reforms  which  be  profession  and  practice,  and  hovr  much 

was  instrumental  in  effecting,  that  his  easier  it  is  to  make  pretences  of  pious 

history  becomes  interesting.    The  princi-  living,  than  to  lire  a  holy  life.    From 

pal  events  of  his  life  may  be  summed  up  this  hour  his  mind  was  prejudiced  against 

as  follows :  entering  the  clerical  profession. 

JcjREMiAH  Smith  was  the  fifth  of  seven  When  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  inva- 
sons  in  a  family  of  ten,  the  children  of  sion  reached  New  Hampshire,  young 
William  Smith,  one  of  the  first  settlers  Smith  took  it  into  his  head  to  enlist  for  a 
of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  He  two  month*s  campaign  in  a  company  of 
was  born  the  29th  November,  1759,  bred  volunteers  from  New  Ipswich  and  Peter* 
to  the  hardy  and  health -giving  pursuits  borough,  commanded  by  Captain  Stephen 
of  agriculture,  trained  up  in  reverence  Parker.  While  on  their  march  to  join  the 
for  the  ordinances  of  religion  in  the  spirit  army,  a  part  of  the  company,  under  the 
of  the  early  Presbyterians,  and  in  early  command  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  Cunnin^i:- 
childhood  imbibing  the  love  of  books,  bam,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  tories. 
soon  exhibited  acqiysitions  far  bevond  Cunningham,  who  was  a  man  of  address 
those  of  his  brothers,  and  other  children  and  courage,  and  who  had  the  voice  of  a 
of  his  age.  His  memory  was  retentive,  stentor.  Called  out  in  loud  tones  to  one  of 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  good  the  officers  to  flank  the  enemy  with  his 
minister  of  the  place  having  occasionally  reserve,  when  the  tories,  supposing  tbem- 
listened  in  surprise  to  his  prompt  recita*  selves  to  be  outnumbered,  precipitately 
tion  of  whole  chapters  in  the  Bible,  at  fled.  Young  Smith  fought  bravely  in 
once  conceived  the  idea  that  Jerry,  as  he  tbe  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Bennington, 
was  called,  must  be  sent  to  college,  got  a  scratch  by  a  musket*ball  in  tbe 
"^This  boy,"  said  he  to  the  father,  neck,  and  with  it  enough  of  military 
«« must  be  made  a  minister,  and  you  must  experience.  He  used  to  say  that  the 
bring  him  up  to  college."  Thus  by  de-  music  of  musket-balls  he  had  no  disposi* 
grees  it  came  to  be  understood  in  the  tion  to  hear  a  second  time, 
family  that  he  was  to  be  educated  for  the  After  remaining  two  years  at  Harvard, 
ministry.  He  entered  Harvard  College  Mr.  Smith  was  entered  at  Queen's 
in  1777.  His  academical  preparation  (Rutger*s)  College,  in  New  Jeijpey,  where 
bad  been  in  part  pursued  at  Hollis,  in  be  was  graduated  in  1780.  Returning  to 
the  family,  and  under  the  tuition  of  the  Peterborough,  he  was  for  a  long  time  de« 
clergyman  of  that  place,  who  was  a  sam-  liberating  as  to  his  choice  of  a  profession, 
pie  of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and  pro-  and  finally,  in  1782,  decided  upon  the 
leased ly  rigid  in  all  customary  observ-  study  of  the  law.  In  the  mean  time  he 
aoces.  The  annual  fast-dav  in  New  Eng-  had  busied  himself  in  rural  pureuits,  and 
land,  which  has  been  observed  in  the  had  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people 
spring  of  the  year  from  tbe  first  settle-  of  the  town,  that  in  January,  1782,  they 
ment  of  the  country,  was  observed  in  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
olden  time  in  literal  abstinence  from  all  for  adopting  their  State  Constitution, 
food.  The  good  clergymsm  of  HoUis  He  commenced  the  study  of  his  profes- 
taught  his  congregation,  and  in  his  family  sion  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  after* 
professed  to  observe  this  rule.  One  wards  taught  school  to  recruit  his  &- 
evening  before  fast-day,  one  of  his  fel-  nances,  and  completed  his  law  studies  at 
low-students  said  to  Smith,  *■  You  had  Salem.  He  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  of 
better  lay  in  a  good  stock,  for  you  will  his  native  countv  in  the  spring  of  1786. 
get  nothing  to  eat  to-morrow."  He  did  He  was  met  at  the  threshold  of  his  pro- 
not  heed  the  warning ;  but  when  the  fessional  career  by  an  opposition  as  sin- 
next  morning  came,  there  were  no  signs  gular  as  it  was  illiberal,  but  which  nev- 
of  breakfast.  He  went  to  church,  and  ertheless  served  to  put  him  at  once  upon 
came  home  half-starved  and  angry,  as  his  mettle. 

hungry  lads  are  wont  to  be;  but  his  The  bar  rules  of  those  days  were 

anger  and  disgust  could  scarcely  be  re-  more  stringent  than  in  later  times,  and 

strained,  when,  through  the  half- open  the  old  lawyers,  who  were  disposed  to 
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think  themselves  entitled  to  a  monopoly  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  conven- 
or the  basiness,  did  not  choose  to  treat  tion  which  revined  and  perfected  theCon- 
with  much  favor  the  applications  of  new  stitution  of  New  Hampshire,  whtck  has 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar.  to  this  day  remained  without  change;  for 
After  a  rigid  examination,  however,  Mr.  dnring  the  wild  career  of  radicalism* 
Smith  was  found  to  he  fully  qualified  in  which  threatened,  for  a  time,  to  set  adrift 
his  studies ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  all  the  cherished  interests  of  the  Slate, 
shaiBing  it  was  found  that  the  only  oh-  the  people— to  their  praise  be  it  said— 
jection  that  could  be  made  was,  that  no  still  adhered  with  fondness,  as  the  sheet 
certificate  had  been  filed  showing  that  anchor  of  their  safety,  to  the  good  old 
his  studies  of  the  law  bad  been  for  the  Constitution  of  1792.  That  the  truly 
fall  period  required  for  admission  to  the  conservative  principles  of  that  excellent 
bar.  It  was  now  the  last  day  but  one  of  charter  should  have  been  preserved,  un^ 
the  term,  and  the  bar,  unwilling  to  favor  impaired,  during  the  disorganizing  and 
a  new  rival,  rejected  his  application,  corrupt  state  administrations  which  foU 
Smith,  determined  not  to  be  foiled  by  his  lowed  the  advent  of  Jacksonism  in  1829, 
opponents,  who  he  knew  bad  been  more  is  indeed  a  marvel,  and  we  regard  it  as  a 
than  usaally  rigorous,  in  his  case,  in  en-  pregnant  sign  that  the  people  of  New 
forcii^  the  letter  of  their  rules,  immedi-  Hampshire,  in  a  strong  and  steady  ma* 
ately  withdrew  from  the  court-house,  jority,  will  ere  long  be  found  ranged  with 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  on  his  their  natural  brethren,  the  Whigs  of  the 
way,  on  horseback,  to  Salem,  where  he  indomitable  North. 
procured  the  necessary  certificate,  and,  Mr.  Smith's  political  career  commenced 
by  ridins  hard  all  night,  returned  to  Am*  under  the  first  administration  of  Wash- 
berst  before  the  assembling  of  the  bar  on  ington.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  Con* 
the  next  day,  having  the  **  evidence  in  gress  in  1790,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
his  pocket  **  of  bis  consecutive  studies,  second,  third  and  fourth  Congresses.  He 
He  now  applied  for  another  meeting  of  was  a  useful  representative,  observant, 
the  bar,  but  his  request  was  haughtily  and  faithful  to  his  constituents  and  the 
refnsed.  Conscious  that  he  had  now  country.  When  the  two  great  political 
complied  with  the  letter  of  the  rules,  and  parties  which  originated  on  the  adoption 
determined  not  to  submit  to  what  he  of  the  federal  constitution,  began  to  as- 
looked  upon  to  be  a  gross  wrong,  Mr.  sums  a  bodily  form  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Smith  promptly  appeared  before  the  Smith  was  found  with  those  who  sup* 
eoQTt,  and  staling  to  their  honors  in  re-  ported  the  Constitution,  or  the  Federalists, 
speetful  tones  the  treatment  he  had  re-  as  they  were  called,  in  opposition  to  the 
cetved  from  the  bar,  craved  the  interpo-  Anti- Federalists,  or  Democracy,  which 
sition  of  the  court.  The  judges  at  once ,  title  the  latter  party  assumed  after  the 
and  unanimously,  ordered  his  name  to  opening  of  the  great  drama  of  the  French 
be  enrolled  as  an  attorney.  This  was  a  Revolution.  He  was  the  personal  and 
trhiraph  to  the  young  aspirant,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Fisher  Ames;  and  of 
story  getting  abroad,  made  him  many  Calcot,  Gore,  Harper,  and  others;  and 
friends  among  the.  people.  The  rage  of  kindred  views  and  associations  soon 
the  oki  hiwyers  was  without  bounds,  placed  him  on  the  most  pleasing  footing 
and  they  scarcely  refrained  from  insult-  with  Jay,  Hamilton,  Marshall,  Wolcott, 
ing  the  court,  in  their  desire  to  bumble  and  others  of  the  great  men  of  his  time. 
the  young  lawyer  from  Peterborough.  He  was  honored  with  the  respect  and 
But  a  spcMy  triumph  awaited  him.  He  confidence  of  Washington  and  Adams, 
went  fresh  and  vigorous  into  the  midst  and  continued  to  advocate,  through  life* 
of  his  profession ;  the  very  next  term  the  principles  which  he  had  heard  ex* 
gave  him  a  full  docket ;  he  rose  at  once  pounded  from  the  lips  of  the  Father  of 
to  the  head  of  the  profession  in  his  native  his  country. 

county ;  and  the  very  men  who  had  op-  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1796, 
posed  his  admission  to  the  bar,  were  com-  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen,  almost  without 
pelled  to  employ  him  to  argue  their  opposition,  for  the  fourth  term  in  Con- 
causes,  gress ;  but  in  Jnly,  1797,  having  received 
Mr.  Smith,  from  1788  to  1790,  repre-  from  President  Adams  the  appointment 
seated  his  native  town  in  the  General  of  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New 
Assembly  of  the  State,  and  performed  a  Hampshire,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Con- 
▼alnabie  service  upon  a  committee  for  gress,  and  settled  at  Exeter.  Professional 
revising  the  laws  of  the  State.    In  1792»  business  poured  in  upon  him,  and  public 
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honors  followed  him.  In  1800,  he  was  those  radical  and  Tiolent  changes,  which 
appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  county  often  prostrate  a  political  party.  The 
01  Rockingham.  On  the  reorganization  laws  which  established  the  **  Superior 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  at  the  close  Court  of  Judicature  *'  were  repealed,  and 
of  Mr.  Adams*  administration,  Mr.  Smith  an  act  passed  creating  the  "  Supreme  Jo- 
veceired  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the  dicial  Uourt  of  New  Hamnsbire."  The 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  operation  oi  this  proceeain^  was,  to 
entered  with  zeal  .upon  his  new  duties,  abolish  the  offices  of^the  existmg  judges, 
and  was  fast  acquiring  a  high  reputation  and  gire  to  the  dominant  partjr  the  ap* 
as  a  jurist,  when  a  new  organization  of  pointroent  of  a  new  bench  oi^justices.  In 
the  courts,  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  making  up  the  new  bench,  Arthur  Liver- 
Jefferson,  made  for  the  express  purpose,  more,  who  had  been  chief-justice  of  the 
among  others,  of  getting  rid  of  what  old  court,  was  retained  as  associate  judge 
were  termed  the  **  midnight  judges,"  left  in  the  new,  and  Judge  Smith,  who  bad 
him  out  of  office.  He  returned  again  to  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  in  1809, 
his  practice  at  the  bar.  to  accept  the  office  of  governor,  was 

Scarcely  had  Judge  Smith  closed  his  .again  appointed  Chief- Justice  of  the 
business  as  Circuit  Judge,  and  re-opened  State.  The  remaining  seat  upon  the 
his  office  at  Exeter,  before  be  was  ten-  bench  of  the  new  court  was  nlied  by 
dered  the  appointment  of  Chief-Justice  of  Caleb  Ellis,  an  eminent  lawyer  from  the 
New  Hampshire.  The  salary  at  that  county  of  Cheshire, 
period,  attached  to  this  high  office,  was  This  measure  was  assailed  with  great 
eight  hundred  dollars  only,  not  a. fourth  vigor  by  the  republican  orators  and  the 
part  of  the  income  which  a  lawyer  of  bis  press ;  inflammatory  pamphlets  and  hand- 
standing  could  then  command  at  the  bar.  bills  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
He  therefore,  after  mature  deliberation.  State,  and  the  popular  clamor  became 
decided  to  decline  the  appointment,  unless  general;  not  that  a  changje  had  been 
he  could  be  assured  that  the  Legislature  made — for  everybody  admitted  the  ne- 
would  increase  the  ealary.  That  body  cessity  of  a  change — but  at  the  mode  of 
was  soon  to  be  in  session,  and  the  Cover-  effecting  It.  The  Constitution  contem- 
nor  held  the  commission  in  abeyance,  plates  two  modes  only  in  which  judges 
until  their  pleasure  could  be  known.  It  may  be  removed:  impeachment,  for  crimes, 
is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the  esti-  or  removal  by  address,  for  incompetency, 
mate  at  that  time  placed  ujwn  toe  charac-  The  latter  of  these  alternatives  should 
ter  and  attainments  of  Judge  Smith,  that  have  been  adopted ;  and  the  cry  of  violat- 
the  Legislature,  thougrh  the  majority  was  ing  the  Constitution  would  not  have 
opposed  to  him  in  their  political  opinions,  been  raised.  The  new  system,  however, 
raised  the  salary  immediately  to  $1,000,  after  some  show  of  violence  on  the  part 
and  soon  afterwards  to  $1,500  per  an-  of  its  opponents,  finally,  through  the 
num.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  firmness  of  Chief-Justice  Smith,  went 
September,  1802,  and  remained  Chief-  into  successful  operation,  and  was  con- 
Justice  until  chosen  to  the  Chief  Magis-  tinned  until  the  republican  ascendency 
tracy,  in  1809.  was  regained  in  1816.  .  In  that  year,  the 

Party  spirit  in  New  Hampshire  ran  system  of  1813  was  abolished,  and  the 
high,  from  this  period  until  the  close  of  old  Superior  Court,  with  some  slight 
the  war  in  1812.  The  high  character  of  modifications  re-established.  It  is  worthy 
Chief- Jnstice  Smith  could  not  shield  him  of  note,  however,  that  the  constitutional 
from  the  fiery  ordeal,  when  he  came  obiections,  so  freely  urged  in  1813,  were 
before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  office,  wholly  forgotten  by  the  victorious  party 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  republican  of  1816 ;  and  by  refusing  to  restore  either 
party  succeeding  under  the  ticket  headed  of  the  old  judges  with  the  old  court,  the 
by  John  Lamgdon,  Governor  Smith  afpia  republicans  in  effect  justified  their  removal 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  by  the  Federalists  in  1813  !  We  are  not 
His  loss  from  the  bench,  where  he  was  sure  but  that  the  radical  precedent  of  the 
popular,  was  everywhere  felt,  and  the  act  of  1813,  has  been  more  than  once 
weakness  of  the  court  which  succeeded,  followed  by  the  radical  democracy  of 
was  openly  complained  of  by  the  people.  New  Hampshire  since  1816.  Men  who 
In  1813,  the  federal  party  was  again  were  staunch  federalists  from  1813  to 
thrown  into  power  in  the  State,  and  1828,  have  since  had  paramount  influence 
acting  upon  what  they  supposed  to  be  in  the  so-called  democratic  party  of  that 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  adopted  one  of   State—and  there  is  no  class  of  men  who 
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make  so  thorongbi  unscrupulous   and  fhe  battlQ  of  Bennington;  afterwards  a 

uncompromising  radicals  as  your  rene-  RepresentatiTe  in  Congress  by  the  choice 

gades  from  old  federalism.  of  the  People  of  New  Hampshire,  and  an 

.  Judge  Smith  returned  again  to  the  bar,  ^^^«  ^'^^  eflScient  supporter  of  the  measures 

and  soon  found  himself  engaged  in  a  very  ?f  ^5**I?8!^'»  5  a  District  Attorney  of  tin 

eitensire  and  lucrative  piicSce.    Hefof.  JJr//.?^K??K^^'' ^'^^  i?^«!  ?UH.^^^ 

lowed  bis  profession  u^ntil  1820  when  s"ri'ifir/eC^^^^^ 

be  retired   with  an  ample  though  not  ernor  of  NeW"  Hampshire,  and  twice  its 

laree  fortune.    He  spent  the  remainder  Chief. Justice  ^-He  was,  at  every  period 

of  his  life  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  of  his  life,  well-deserving  of  bis  country, 

retirement,  preserving   to   the  last  his  by  his  courage,  his  fidelit);,  and  his  devoted- 

laculties  unimpaired,  and   those    high  ness  to  the  public  serrice;  equalled  by 

social  qualities  which  contributed  to  his  ^ew  in  original  power,  practical  wisdom, 

own  enjoyment,  and  the  happiness  of  all  *"^  judicial  learning  and  acuteness ;  sur- 

around    him.     In    conversation.  Judge  Passed  in  the  loTe  of  honor,  justiw  and 

Smith  had  few  equals.    To  the  youSg  Jf V     l^  ,^"«-  J^^o^?  ,^rS?  'L^«!fL" 

«d  old.  to  the  belJes-lettres  scholar  an§  »et^r?ri^o^?^^^^ 

the  man  of  science,  and,  above  all,  to  his  fore  his  death,  at  Dover,  September  21st, 

numerous  female  friends,  he  never  failed  i842;  always  most  loved  in  those  circles 

to  render  himself  agreeable.     Few  were  of  domestic  affection  where  he  was  bast 

so  well  acquainted  with  the  private  his-  known ;  and  always  a  Christian,  both  by 

tory  and  correspondence  of  distinguished  his  convictions  and  by  the  habits  of  a  lifa 

men;  and  to  have  heard  him  converse  protracted,  in  extraordinary  cheerfulness 

upon  the  characters  of  those  who  lived  *"<*  energy,  to  above  fourscore  and  tWo 

in  the  most  important  eras  of  English  and  yea«-" 

French  history,  one  could  hardly  realize  «,.     ,  „              .•     *     c  *i.      l 

that  he  was  not  listening  to  a  fellow-  T'jU"."?^"*?  ^«i»""l%°^  ^t?  ''^^' 

actor  with  the  very  per^ns  described.  terofChief-Justice  Smith,*  making  every 

Nor  was  he  indifferent  to  the  character  f  l^^^^nce  for  the  mrUality  of  pnvafe 

of  the  great  men  of  our  own  time.    On  friendship,  would  suffice  lo  establish  h^s 

the  contrary,  he  scrutinized  their  acts,  reputation  as  a  jurist,  were  there  no  other 

and  ackm>wledged  their  merits,  and  dis-  n»«™o"^«  ^«^^  ^^  ^»«  cwwr  in  his  naUYe 

CQssed   the  bearing  of  their  principles  ^^ 

with  interest,  fairness  and  good  sense.       «  t.,j^^  c«»:*u»- «..♦ i —    r-.*  a 

Tiwi.^  if  »•«  .  Mm.firoku  «roi*  i«  I.:.  "Judge  Smith's  natural  powers  of  mmd 
:J:!!r  I^  u  ^™'V*»^«  *'*'^'"  fj»  were  of  a  high  order.  Witlh  an  ardent  and 
character  that  he  kept  close  up  with  the  excitable  temperament,  he  acquired  know 
spirit  of  the  age.  He  never  affected  to  jedge  easily  and  rapidly.  Afler  he  corn- 
consider  the  times  in  which  he  took  an  menced  the  practice  of  law,  he  always  in- 
active part,  as  exclusively  marked  by  dulged  himself  freely  in  mtscellaneoiis 
patriotism  or  intellect ;  nor  did  be  think  reading  and  studies ;  and  his  attainments 
every  departure  from  the  track  to  which  in  literature  and  general  knowledge  were 
he  was  used  an  improvident  innova-  highly  respectable.  But  the  chief  labor  of 
lion.  But  he  read  and  observed,  with  an  Jj.V».l'(e  «»»  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
honest  intention  to  inform  himself  of  the  Th»«  *»«  "^"^led  syatematicaUy  as  ascience. 
character  of  all  improvements;  and  in  Asacounsellor  and  advocate,  he  soon  rose 
.i;.  "  .  .  *,  ;j^«*:c«j  i,:««««if  to  the  first  grade  of  eminence  at  the  bar. 
thi9re«pect  he  wisely  identi Bed  himself  Although  successful  at  the  bar.  he  was  pre- 
with  the  present  instead  of  pining  regret-  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  and  duties 
fully  over  the  past.  of  a  judge.  With  an  ample  stock  of  leatn- 
Judge  Smith  died  at  Dover,  New-  ing.  in  all  the  various  branches  and  de- 
Hampshire,  on  the  21st  September,  1842,  partments  of  the  law,  well-digested  and 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  The  methodized,  so  as  to  be  always  at  ready 
following  inscription,  prepared  by  his  command,  he  united  quickness  of  percep- 
friends,  DAmEh  Webster  and  George  tion,  sajjacity  and  soundness  of  judgment. 
TicENoa.  graces  the  plain  marble  which  Di«f  »pl«ned  by  a  long  course  of  laborious 

denotes  hii  resting-plice :  f'^^y'  ^^ '^^^  *^^%*°  *^^'  ,^l^^  P»^«.»« 

°  '^  the  most  tedious  and  protracted  investiga* 

"  Here  rest  the  remains  of  Jeremiah    tions  and  discussions,  to  which  a  judge  is 

Smith  :  In  early  youth  a  volunteer  in  the    so  constantly  subjected.    The  most  distin- 

caaw  of  the  Revolution,  and  wounded  at    guished  traits  of  his  character  were  impar- 

•  Drawn  up  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  profession  of  the  law  ia  New  England, 
JcanuAH  IflASos. 
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tiality  and  inflexible  firmneet  in  the  per-  He  added,  that,  *'  "with  Cbief-Juetice 
formance  of  all  his  judicial  duties.  Am  Smith,  industry  in  preparation  on  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of    p^rt  of  counsel,  research  into  the  points 

^^"^  ^^SP."*''^!' ^*  ^'"'^^^  a  sufficiently  Jj  law.  and  a  frank  and  manly  present- 
ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  ta-  ^„„#  ^}  .u^  «k^u  ^«-*»  «i«^i««,  ,*«  «,,«^n 
lents.  Before  the  ReFoluUon.  litUe  had  ^^""^  °^  **>«  whole  case,  placing  it  upon 
been  done  in  the  Colony  of  New  Hamp-  '^  ^^"^  merits,  without  di^uise  or  con- 
shire  to  systematize  the  practice  of  law ;  cealment.  would  go  as  far  for  the  main- 
and,  for  many  years  after  the  Revolution,  tenance  of  truth  and  justice  as  with  any 
lawyers  were  seldom  selected  to  fill  the  judge  he  bad  ever  known." 
bench  of  even^  the  highest  courts.  The  A  brief  notice  of  the  family  of  Judge 
conaeqaence  was,  that  the  practice  and  Smith  is  all  we  have  space  to  add,  leav- 
proceedings  of  the  courts  were  crude  and  lug  gome  reflections  upon  the  history  of 
inartificial,  and  the  final  determination  of  political  parties  in  New  Hampshire, 
causes  depended  more  on  the  discretion  ^^i^^  ^^  ^^^  prepared,  for  a  future 

3^oA^Vn^T~t:^^^^^^^^^  numWoftheRe?ier 

principles  of  law.     This,  of  course,  ren-  ^  J«<^««  Smith  was  twice  married     His 

Sered  legal  decisions  vague  and  uncertain  fi»?t  wife  was. Eliza  Ross,  daughter  of 

—the  most  intolerable  evil  of  a  bad  admin-  Alexander  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Bladensburg, 

istration  of  justice,  and  but  slightly  allevi-  Maryland,  to   whom  he  was   married 

ated  by  the  highest  purity  of  intention  in  March  8th,  1797.    She  died  June  19th, 

•  the  iudges.    To  remedy  this  evil.  Judge  1827.     His  second  wife,  to  whom   he 

Smith  labored  with  diligence  and  perse-  was  married  Sept.  20th,  1831,  was  Eli- 

verance,  by  establishing  and  enforcing  a  zabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William 

?.TJ;i^?n^j?„'^Ji;?^1*''i^y  «*!«.  ©f  Dover,  N.  H.    The  children  of 

endeavors  to  conform  all  judicial  decisions  u-     !•_,  ^«,^„««  ^,^^^^  i»;«»   «/>  «kA 

to  known  rules  and  principles  of  law.    His  ^'«  ^'^^  marriage  preceded  hirn  to  the 

erudition  and  high  standing  with  the  pro-  «,T«5  and  one  son,  born  to  him  in  his 

fession,  as  well  as  with  the  public  at  large,  ^^^  ag«»  survives  to  inherit  his  name  and 

enabled  him  to  efiect  much  in  this  respect,  property. 

and  to  his  labors  the  State  is  greatly  if  not  Judge  Smith  was  the  last  of  four  bro- 

chieflv  indebted  for   the   present  more  there,  who  ail  died  in  the  same  year,  and 

orderly  proceedings  and  better  adminUtra-  within  a  few  months  of  each  other.    The 

tion  of  justice."  gret  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Smith,  of 

Peterborough,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of 
«*With  him,**  says  the  present  able  seventy-five;  the  second  was  James 
ChiefJnsticeofNew  Hampshire,* « there  Smith,  Eeq.,  of  Cavendish,  Vt.,  aged 
arose  a  new  order  of  things.  Those  mem-  eighty- six  ;  and  the  third,  Jonathan 
ben  of  the  bar  who  were  diligent  and  Smith,  Esq..  of  Peterborough,  aged 
attentive  to  their  business  were  com-  seventy<Dine.  They  were  all  remark- 
mended  and  encouraged,  and  those  who  ably  shrewd,  clear-headed,  strong-minded 
-were  negbgent  were  lectured  and  repri-  men,  and  respected  in  private  and  public 
manded.  There  was,  of  course,  greater  stations.  Samuel  Smith  was  a  Repre- 
pieparation  on  the  part  of  the  bar,  and  sentative  in  Congress  in  1813.  He  was 
*  greater  investigation  and  deliberation  on  one  of  the  pioneers  of  manufacturing 
the  part  of  the  bench.'*  industry  in  New  Hampshire,  and.  like 
Mr.  WxBSTER  has  been  heard  to  say.  most  of  those  who  first  commenced  the 
that,  <*  having  practised  in  many  courts,  business  in  New  England,  sunk  his  for- 
beginningwiththatof  George  Jack  man, t  tune  in  the  enterprise.  During  several 
and  going  up  to  the  court  of  John  Mar-  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  gave  his 
ahall,  at  Washington,  he  had  never  found  attention  to  historical  researches.  Re- 
a  ju4ge  before  whom  it  was  more  plea-  garding  newspapers  as  containing  the 
sant  and  satisfactory  to  transact  business  most  minute  and  reliable  history  of  the 
than  before  Chief-Justice  Smith ;  that  he  times  that  can  be  preserved,  he  toiled  pa- 
had  known  no  judge  more  ^uick  in  his  tiently  for  vears  in  accumulating  and 
perceptions,  more  ready  with  all  ordi-  perfecting  fifes  of  those  he  considered  tbe 
nary  learning,  or  possessing  more  power  most  valuable.  In  1836,  he  informed 
to  make  a  plain  and  perspicuous  state-  the  writer  that  he  had  formed  files  of 
ment  of  a  complicated  case  to  a  jury."  eighty  different   American   newspapers, 

*  JoKL  Parker,  LL.D. 

t  Gboeob  Jaoxman  was  a  Jostice  of  the  Peace  for  Mr.  Webstes's  native  county,  in  New 
Hampshire,  who  held  a  commission  from  the  time  of  George  the  Second. 
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which  were  all  systematiealiy  arranged,  nsted  of  more  than  $even  hunind  and 

and  were  ae  perfect  as  they  could  be  fifty  volumest  and  we  have  been  informed 

made.    He  had  nearly  completed  files  of  that  the  number  was  considerably  in- 

alraoftt  ererv  newspaper  in  New  Hamp-  creased  prior  to  his  decease.     What  a 

shire,  and  also  files  of  Boston,  New  York,  treasure  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  some  one 

Philadelphia  and  Washington  newspa-  of  our  Historical  Societies ! 
pers.      His  collection  at  that  time  con- 
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Th£  founders  of  the  National  Academy  attitude  easy,  but  not  slovenly,  shows  in 

discovered  as  much  discretion  as  liberal-  the  artist  a  feeling  of  that  angelic  mod- 

ity,  in  permitting  its  annual  exhibition  to  esty  worshipped   by  the  poets,  striven 

be  made   an  advertisement  for  portrait-  for  by  the  painters,  and  here,  as  in  an* 

painters;  for  they  not  only  judged  that  other  picture  of  his,*  successfully  depicted 

portraits  ought  to  be  works  of  art,  but  by  Mr.  Peele.    This  artist  certainly  has 

that  the   walls  of  the  exhibitiou'room  grace  and  feeling  in  an  eminent  degree, 

ought  to  be  covered  with  painted  can-  nor  is  his  design  deficient ;  it  is  the  want 

vases.     Only  one  objection,  and  that  in  of  good  coloring,  and  of  clear,  practised 

the  trivial  matter  of  a  name,  appears  in  drawing,  which  prevents  him  from  great 

their   arrangements.      They  should  be  popularity.    His  figures  are  not  substan- 

called,  not  the  National  Academy  of  De-  tial — he  does  not  seem  to  draw  them  with 

sign,  but  the  New  York  Association  of  a  feeling  of  their  internal  anatomr.    He 

Portrait- Painters.     The  air  of  the  Art  rather  maj^s  them  down.     As  tor  his 

Union  is  bucolic  and  rustic,  that  of  the  color,  nothing  could  have  less  depth ;  it 

Academy    domestic   and  refined.     One  is  very  raw,  and  though  correct,  shows 

represents  the  nursery,  the  stable,  and  the  very  little  tone.    Greuse,  a  celebrated 

bar-room  ;  the  other  as  faithfully  depicts  painter  of  the  last  century,  and  who  ex- 

the  parlor  and  the  concert.    In  the  Art  celled  in  the  same  field  with  this  gentle^ 

Union  trathful  pictures  of  the  grossest  man,  would  consider  this  beautiful  design 

and  simplest  forms  of  life  attract  us ;  in  of  Mr.  Peele's  as  but  just  begun;  hewomd 

the  other  we  are  equall^r  delighted  with  repaint  the  whole  twice  over,  if  we  may 

the  airs  of  artificial  society ;  both  attain  believe  Merim^.f  in  order  to  produce  the 

their  true  ends — they  instruct  while  they  greatest  mellowness  and  depth ;  but  the 

amuse.  nnal  efi*ect  would  be  eiven  by  all  the 

As  the  appearance  of  this  notice  is  very  coats,  each  being  thinly  hiid  on.    To 

nearly  at  the  time  of  closing  the  exhibi-  paint  in  this  manner  requires  time,  but 

tion,  we  may  be  permitted,  without  in-  what  can  be  more  delightful  than  the 

justice  to  the  great  number  of  **  meritori-  result  ? 

ous  eentlemen*'  whose  works  are  in  the        Passing  into  another  room,  we  stood 

exbtoition,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  opposite  a  picture  by  Mr.  Huntingdon, 

more  remarkable  pictures,  with  a  view  to  entitled  *'  Folly  and  Devotion."    A  ven- 

some  free  remarks  on  the  topic  of  art  in  erable  figure  appears  reading  from  the 

general,  for  which  they  give  us  an  oppor-  Sacred  Book  ;  Folly,  a  buxom  lass,  looks 

tunity.  about  her  as  if  expecting  admiration: 

Entering  carelessly,   and  without   a  Devotion,  fixed  by  the  time  and  the  ocea- 

guide,  wc  cast  our  eyes  over  a  number  of  sion,  listens  with  downcast  eyes  and 

pieces,  and,  distracted  among  a  crowd  of  in  a  modest  attitude,    Mr.  Huntingdon 

excellences,  fix  the  eyes  at  hazard  on  has  placed  himself  in  the  first  rank  in 

No.  — ,  a  picture  entitled  Children  in  the  choice  of  subject ;  a  particular  too  little 

Country,  by   Peele.     The  face  of  the  attended  to  by  modern  artists,  if  we  ex- 

young  girl  has  an  expression  of  the  most  cept  those  of  Germany.    A  picture  dc»I- 

tOQching  sweetness  and  simplicity.    Her  ing  with  human  character  in  the  general 

•  The  Angel's  Whisper.  t  Mcrime  on  Oil-Painting. 
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as  in  the  work  before  tis,  requires  a  degree  it    hard,   and    lading,   though    other- 

of  artand  knowledge  impossible  to  be  con-  wise  posees»ing  all  the  qualities  of  perfect 

ceived  by  any  who  have  not  attempted  it.  flesh.    These  defects  maybe  remedied 

The  coloring  of  Mr.  Huntingdon's  picture,  by    after   glazings   and    repetitions    of 

though  often  careless  and  unfinished,  is  processes.    The  method  is  ijerbaps  the 

agreeable  and  modest ;  by  comparison  it  slowest  possible,  from  the  aosorption  of 

appears  extremely  good.    He  discovers  the  outer  coatings.      A  writer  in  this 

a  skillful  use  of  glazings,  and  preserves  journal  has  asserted  that  the  color  will 

a  mellow  tone.  not  be  absorbed,  being  upon  a  white 

Mr.  Leutze's  picture  of  Henry  VHI.  ground.*  We  arc  compelled  to  differ 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  attracted  a  great  deal  from  tbat  opinion,  by  the  persuasion  of 
of  attention.  Like  his  other  works,  it  is  time  and  observation.  The  yellow  coat- 
rather  composed  than  designed — a  his-  ings  vnU  darken  over  the  red,  and  the 
torical  compilation  on  canvas ;  a  remark  white  over  the  yellow,  the  tone  of  the 
not  intended  to  detract  from  its  peculiar  picture  lowering  itself  to  a  certain  pitch, 
excellences,  but  rather  to  distinguish  it  as  is  most  evident  in  Mr.  Page's  b^auti- 
from  such  works  as  owe  tdeir  force  ful  picture  of  the  mother  and  child — an 
wholly  to  some  one  idea  or  passion  ;  in-  exquisite  work,  and  discovering,  cer- 
stance  the  Crucifixion  of  Raphael,  or  the  tainly,  a  genius  which  places  its  designer 
Assumption  of  Titian — pictures  in  which  among  the  first  of  living  artists,  but  in 
the  motivs  is  single,  and  everything  sub-  which  the  appearance  of  age  is  most 
ordinate  to  a  principal  feature.  Histor-  striking,  the  lights  having  so  nuch 
ical  compilations,  like  those  of  Trumbull  fallen  as  to  destroy  the  half  tints 
and  Leutze,  depend  upon  an  inferior  kind  and  impair  the  balance  of  the  pic- 
of  interest,  and  lean  more  upon  the  ob-  ture. 

server.    Mr.  Leutze  is  here  a  miniature        The  portrait,  by  the  same  hand,  dls- 

painter  who  designs  scenes  from  history,  covers  the  same  excellences  and  defects. 

Among  a  number  of  excellent  portraits  The  tone  of  the  flesh  is  very  low,  and 

by  Elliot,  we  noticed  some  in  which  the  much  yellower  than  in  a  healthy  skin, 

imitation  of  natural  hair  was  wonderfully  The  shadows  are  blood-red,  aa  if  made 

successful,  perhaps  the  most  so  possible;  by  glazing  a  mixture  of  Venetian  red 

but  the  faces  of  this  painter  are  not  al-  and  vermillion,  with  lake ; — but  the  sha* 

ways  clean.    The  complexion,  for  ex-  dows  in  the  human  face  never  have  that 

ample,  of  the  spirited  portrait  of  Inman,  color,  there  being  always  a  veil  of  the 

is  very  smutty ;  the  shadows  have  a  look  paler  cuticle  tempering  their  warmth. 
of  being  made  with  charcoal.  Yet,  with  all  their  defects,  the  power 

Mr.  Page  has  two  pieces  in  this  exbi-  of  these  pictures  is  surprising ;  and  we 
bition,  one  a  portrait,  the  other  a  design  observed,  during  many  visits,  that  they 
in  the  Italian  taste.  Both  pictures  dis-  attracted  a  constant  and  serious  atten- 
cover  all  the  excellences  and  defects  of  tion  from  the  visitors. 
his  peculiar  method  of  coloring.  They  As  it  was  impossible  to  notice,  in  de- 
have  a  low  tone,  and  are  very  yellow,  tail,  all  the  good  pictures,  much  less  the 
apparently  from  the  absorption  of  the  good  portraits  of  the  exhibition,  we  have 
tn in  coats  of  white  with  which  he  fin-  spoken  of  the  few  mentioned  above,  ra- 
isbes  his  pictures.  Mr.  Page's  method  ther  to  call  attention  to  higher  depart- 
is  well  known,  as  he  makes  no  scruple  roents  of  painting,  and  the  spirit  dis- 
of  communicating  it.  He  begins  by  lay-  covered  by  the  more  aspiring  class  of 
ing  on  a  ground  of  red  shadowed  with  artists.  By  the  jiictures  of  Copley  and 
black  or  blue  black  ;  a  method  in  use  by  Page,  who  learned  their  art  in  this  conn- 
many  European  artists,  both  ancient  and  try,  by  the  proper  study  of  it  in  its  na- 
modern.  He  then  produoes  all  the  effects  tural  principles — by  those  of  Allston, 
of  flesh  that  can  re  attained,  with  pure  who  studied  in  Italy,  and  gathered  in- 
yellow  laid* over  the  red  ground,  avoid-  spiration  from  the  great  masters,  we 
ing,  or  only  thinly  coating  the  shadows,  are  lead  to  believe,  that  it  is  neither  a 
This  yellow  forms  with  the  red  a  very  sojourn  in  Italy,  nor  a  patriotic  staying  at 
fine  orange,  which  is  the  true  orange  of  home,  that  will  teach  the  painter  his  arL 
the  flesh.  The  finish  with  thin  coals  of  But  that  in  either  situation  the  man  who 
white,  completes  the  flesh  tint ;  but,  unless  knows  his  own  ends,  and  is  fired  by  an 
managed    with   great    delicacy,    leaves  enduring  and  towering  ambition,   will 
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ineritably  sacceed,  if  be  throws  himself  manicable,  and  depending  on  tbe  facility 

upon  tbe  study  and  imitation  of  natural  and  capacity  of  the  learner.    Hence,  the 

enects:  not  slightly  or  in  the  general,  inutility  of  foreign  travel  for  artists  who 

bat  with  a  minute  and  faithful,  if  neces-  have  not  learned  so  much  as  the  rudi- 

sary  with  a  stiflf  and  officious,  attention  meuts  of  painting  or  statuary.    A  young 

to  the  nicer  secrets  of  color  and  expres-  painter,  who  discovers  that  with  a  mix- 

sion.  ture  of  yellow  and  vermillion,  and  a 

The  nature  of  colors,  a  science  vaeue-  few  touches  of  blue,  he  can  strike  out  a 
ly  understood  even  by  the  roost  scien tine —  pretty,  dashing  face  upon  the  canvas,  is 
the  effects  of  thin  coats,  which  annihilate  taken  up  by  his  ffiends  and  sent  off  to 
simple  tints,  and  re-produce  compounds  Italy.  Arriving  there  he  is  astonished 
of  the  most  remarkable  qualities — the  at  his  own  presumption,  and  in  a  fit  of 
effect  of  mixtures,  inducing  chemical  awe  falls  to  copying  the  great  masters, 
changes,  deterioration  of  lustre,  opacity.  He  succeeds  only  in  producing  dull 
and  a  vulgar  dullness  in  some,  and  the  re-  imitations  of  them,  defective  in  drawing 
verse  effects  in  others — the  power  of  aod  color.  *<  Here  is  a  Raphael,  there 
superficial  blues,  giving,  ill-employed,  an  Angelo;**  but  what  a  Raphael !  what 
dirty  obscurity,  well-employed  an  aerial  an  Angelo !  These  unfortunate  and  me- 
liehtness  and  purity — the  use  and  choice  ritorious  persons  demand  our  pity, 
of  varnishes,  a  most  important  field  of  They  are  like  boys,  who  attempting  to 
inquiry,  for  whose  limits  the  work  of  speak  can  only  declaim ;.  their  lessons 
Alerime  may  be  advantageously  consult-  have  swallowed  them  up.  A  single  grain 
ed — of  the  change  and  sinking  of  eo-  of  originality,  on  the  other  hand,  occa- 
lors  by  time,  and  the  invention  of  meth-  sions  admiration  and  respect,  and  instant- 
ods  to  prevent  it — of  the  different  ef-  iy  lifts  the  artist  into  a  sphere  of  liberty 
fects  of  shadows,  as  of  pure  black,  and  credit.  Suppose  him  a  Morland, 
browns  and  reds  applied  externally,  or  a  Murillo,  a  Constable,  a  Titian,  paint- 
beneath  the  surface — let  these  topics  of  ing  with  assiduity  from  the  /i/ir, — he  pro- 
the  art  be  investi^ted  and  determined,  duces  for  several  years  plain  and  stiff 
and  a  school  of  scientific  and  powerful  copies  of  the  object,  but  exact,  trust- 
colorists  established  among  the  ingenious  worthy,  and  of  well- selected  subjects. 
and  high-minded  artists  of  America,  Hisworksarenot  tainted  with  sen timen- 
Bothing  remains  but  the  occasion,  the  talism.  He  begins,  in  a  manly  fashion,  at 
subject,  and  tbe  demand,  for  the  produc-  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  and 
tion  of  great  and  permanent  works,  that  slowly  and  deliberately  ascends.  Such 
shall  stand  without  loss  by  the  side  of  the  is  the  history  of  the  great  artists,  and  the 
best  of  European  art.  great  originals  in  most  spheres.    And 

Between  the  sciences  and  arts,  there  is  what  is  an  original,  but  a  man  who  re- 

this  difference,  that  the  first  can  be  com-  produces  nature  truthfully,  in  forms  that 

ounicated  to  a  dull  intellect,  and  are  trans-  show  him  to  be  in  her  confidence,  and  to 

missible  in  every  particular  by  words ;  know  her  beauties  from  her  defects  ? 
while  in  art  there  is  a  something  not  com- 
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Forth  from  the  willows,  where  the  wind 
Hath  sighed  its  saddest  note  to  thee. 
Where  breathings  of  a  mournful  mind 
Have  made  thy  chords  in  unison  to  be, 
Come,  0  my  harp !  and  wake  thy  cheerful  strings, 
Make  of  thy  gladdest  song  a  joyous  birth. 
'Tis  thine  to  listen  while  the  spirit  sings, 
And  echo  forth  the  notes  to  all  the  earth. 
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*Ti8  thin«  the  music  of  the  soul  to  hear. 

The  heaven-sent  music  in  the  poet's  heart. 

And  by  the  wondrous  magio  of  thine  art 
To  make  the  strain  be  heard  by  every  human  ear. 

Come  from  the  willows,  harp ! — a  new,  new  song 
Waits  on  the  wings  of  poesy  to  flv — 

A  new,  new  song,  both  loud  and  long, 
Its  theme,  among  the  highest,  hieh ! 

Breathe  out  the  notes  the  sighing  wind  hath  taught. 

No  longer  with  the  waving  willows  mourn ; 

For  lo !  a  joy  to  all  the  land  is  brought, 

Th'  expected  beams  the  waiting  hills  adorn. 

Rejoice,  rejoice  ! — make  every  heart  rejoice ! 

The  sun  has  given  the  glittering  bills  a  voice. 

From  east  to  west  the  glory  flies  away. 

Till  all  the  land  is  glowing  in  the  day. 

n. 

The  BUD  is  glancing  o*er  a  nation's  jubilee. 
.  The  stars  have  set  upon  another  year. 
The  day,  the  holy  day  again  is  here — 
The  day  on  which  my  country  first  was  free. 
The  day  on  which  a  nation  it  began  to  be ; 

And  all  is  bright  and  happy  yet 

The  story  of  the  glorious  past 

A  million  hearts  are  brooding  o'er ; 

The  tale  is  told  from  first  to  last — 

The  tale  our  fathers  told  before, 
The  stm-y  of  the  day  we  never  can  forget ! 

And  here  and  there  a  solemn  prayer 

Is  mounting  throueh  the  blessed  air ; 

And  all  that  love  ine  land  are  gay, 
Come  forth  in  joy  on  this  their  country's  natal  day ! 

in. 

The  sun  is  mingling  too  his  joy  with  ours, 
And  sending  smiles  upon  the  smiling  earth. 
Beneath  his  looks  the  snowy  clouds  have  birth. 

The  mists  are  mounting  to  the  sky 

To  join  the  glorious  host  above : — 

Upon  the  breast  of  heaven  to  lie 

And  watch  us  with  their  face  of  love : — 

To  look  upon  us  in  these  joyful  hours. 
The  gaudy  fields  are  all  in  rapture  resting. 
The  dowers  are  sparkling  in  a  thousand  vales. 
The  leaves  are  fluttering  o'er  the  hills  and  dales. 
Millions  of  singing  things  the  air  are  breasting : 
Ail  living  things  breathe  freer  in  their  play 
To  welcome  in — to  bless — ^the  holy  day  ; 
Shame  to  the  heart  that  would  not  then  be  gay ! 

IV. 

My  country !  I  would  love  thee,  though 

A  tyrant  held  thee  in  his  arms. 

Though  anarchy  rode  fiercely  through. 

Clad  with  his  worst  alarms. 
I  needs  must  love  thee,  mother !  whose  warm  breast 
Nourished  my  infant  life  and  gave  my  boyhood  rest. 
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E^ea  though  in  after  yeare  she  raise  the  rod 

And  drive  me  from  th'  embrace. 
A  debt,  ae  much  a  debt  as  that  to  God, 

Which  nothing  can  e&ce — 
And  thoagh  a  wanner  welcome  may  be  found 

Upon  a  stranger  ground, 
Still  must  the  early  love  its  vigils  keep* 
Far  in  the  heart's  serene  and  changeless  deep. 
But  since  thy  early  slumbers 
Were  fed  with  peaceful  numbers^ 
When  once  the  travail  of  thy  birth  was  o'er ; 
And  freedom  and  her  sister  spirits  at  that  time 
Enchanted  thy  young  ear  with  many  a  sweet-toned  chime. 
And  gave  a  dream  more  rich  than  land  e*er  dreamed  before ; 
And  since  thy  fresh,  fair  faoe 
Hath  yet  so  sweet  a  grace ; 
As  yet  untouched  by  weakening  age, 

Unscarred  by  cruelty  and  rage ;  j 

And  since  the  dream  hath  found  its  counterpart 
In  thy  rich  blooming  youth. 
And  they  who  love  thee  in  their  heart 
Seem  bowing  at  the  throne  of  truth — 
Who  could  not  more  than  love  thee,  when  he  leels 
Thy  kindness,  which  long  use  almost  jconceals. 

V 

Our  fathers,  who  had  felt 
What  'twas  not  to  be  free. 
Knew  how  to  value  their  rich  boon ; 
But  we,  who  never  knelt 
To  aught  but  liberty. 
And  never  with  unwilling  hands 
Perform  the  duty  she  commands. 
Forget  to  prize  her,  ail  too  soon. 
Yet  though  our  patriotic  fire 
To  meaner  things  will  oft  give  place* 
And  much  of  that  pure  love  retire 

Which  tired  the  fathers  of  our  race,  .^^ 

It  is  but  resting  in  our  inner  heart, — 
Not  all  expiring  in  the  air ; 
And  still  kept  warm  within  that  holy  part 
Slumbers  like  unbreathed  music,  there. 
It  shall  awake ! 
Whene'er  occasion  call. 
Quick  shall  it  break 
Its  evanescent  thrall. 
And  burst  full- winged  forth  from  its  chrysalis. 
Leaving  its  darkened  home  for  a  new  state  of  bliss  :— 
Shake  but  its  critnson  folds, 
The  flag  of  love  will  vet  unfurl. 
And  in  our  hearts  will  proudly  curl ; — 
Not  all  extinct  in  Etna's  fire. 
Though  shoot  not  always  forth  its  mighty  flames  in  ire. 

VI. 

O  younff  and  blessed  land !  thy  early  story 
Is  ever  for  thy  sons  a  spot  of  glory — 
A  thing  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  for  ever ; — 

The  light  they  live  by  bumeth  there. 

Too  bright  for  anv  meteor's  glare 

Their  love  from  that  dear  spot  to  sever. 
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While  theipe  are  those  that  on  their  fathers'  knees 

Shall  prattle  of  thy  early  days. 
Still  shall  the  flag  ot  freedom  court  the  breeze — 
Still  may  we  proudly  praise ! 

VII- 

Th^  rueged  sons,  the  tillers  of  thy  soil, 

Enjoy  tiiy  'bounties  with  a  glad  content ; 

And  in  their  well-rewarded  toil, 

^e*er  "yearn  for  yonder  sicklied  continent. 

Oh,  where  ik)  few  who  never  know  a  sigh  f 

"  This  be  our  home" — the  universal  cry. 

Forever  bound  to  such  an  heritage, 

A  love  like  theirs  must  mock  the  ill  presage 

Of  those  who  fancy  ruin  is  at  hand 

To  mar  the  bliss  that  fills  our  native  land ! 

VIII. 

And  oh  f  what  wondrous  hopes  hath  every  one; 
Such  common  hope  will  surely  bind  us  fast. 
Strongjer  is  hope  when  life  is  just  begun — 
Despair  ne'er  springs  from  out  so  brief  a  past. 

And  strength  and  wisdom,  virtue,  too, 

With  vigorous 'growth,  go  on  in  might. 

Our  rosy  dawn  is  scarcely  through : 

Far  distant  is  the  dismal  night. 

No  nation  e'er  by  poets  sung 

So  full  of  promise,  when  so  young  f 

And  those  of  meditative  ken 

Are  sanguine  as  the  rudest,  when 

They  pierce  in  hope  thy  coming  years. 

And  tell,  with  voice  bereft  of  fears. 

Our  grounds  of  glorious  confidence. 

And  is  this  universal  sense, 

This  common  instinct,  but  a  lie  ? 

Ye  prophets  o'er  the  olden  sea, 

Your  croaking  strains  we  may  defy  ? 

That  all  we  hope  our  land  shall  be. 

Ye  more  than  half  suspect  it  wifl, 

When  with  such  rare  and  constant  skill 

Ye  labor,  in  attempt  to  prove 

The  folly  of  our  hopeful  love ! — 

My  harp,  we  must  not  stay 

To  fight  with  fancies  on  a  day 

Like  this,  when  every  vaporous  fear 
Before  the  warmth  of  love  must  disappear! 

For  'neath  the  sky  of  hope,  to-day. 

Contagious  joys,  like  breezes,  play. 

n. 

Hejojce,  0  blessed  land!  in  (his  thy  day. 

0  let  thy  ocean-guarded  shores  rejoice ! 
And  let  thy  plenty-swelling  plains  have  too  a  voice. 

That  to  the  heart  of  nature  melt  away 
Deep  in  the  prairie-dappled,  forest-orown'd  nest. 
Nor  let  the  hills  have  rest  1 

And  thy  sky-dwelling  peaks,  where  freshest  snow. 

Defyine  time,  is  fresh  for  endless  years ; 

And  wnere,  uplifted  for  the  stains  below» 
A  spotless  sacrifice  appears. 
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Let  tktoi  remember  thee,  and  thanks  and  praise 

And  prayer,  in  holy  silence  raise. 
0  blessed  land  !  if  bat  the  human  heart 

Were  fresh  as  thy  own  verdant  face ; 
Not  covered  o'er  with  centuries  of  art. 

But  wild  and  strong,  in  nature's  grace — 
Still  with  the  best  of  joy  that  man  can  give, 

To-day»  0  let  our  pseans  live ! 

X. 

Sing — 0,  sing; !  the  air  is  warm. 

Heated  with  the  breath  of  love ; 

For  a  million  wishes  swarm, 

To  tbe  mother  now  to  prov€. 

All  are  grateful  for  her  care. 

All  are  ready  with  a  prayer 

Now  to  load  the  willing  air. 
',      Sing,  for  joy  hath  built  her  nest 

In  every  heart,  on  every  tree. 

Nature  is  in  blissful  rest, 

Man  is  ripe  for  jollity. 

The  gale  is  waiting  on  the  shore 

To  bear  the  sound  tbe  ocean  o'er ; 

To  all  the  listening  lands  to  tell 

That  we  love  our  own  so  well. 
Then  raise  a  swelling  song  through  all  the  land, 
For  lo  f — the  blessed  band, 

The  ones  of  old  who  made  us  free, 

Are  with  us  in  our  jubilee — 

Are  waiting  round  ua  now  to  hear 

The  music  that  their  children  make ; 

The  holy  ones  are  hoverine  near. 

Then  let  our  songs  the  stillness  break ! 

But  sleep,  my  harp!  for  now  'tis  noon. 
Beneath  the  living  sun  all  things  have  rest; 

And  mirth  must  reach  its  zenith  soon, 
And  sleep,  in  silence  lost,  on  joy*s  own  breast. 
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CHAPTER   XXI7. 

8T0&T  or  SGERIA.  (Continued,) 

Whkn   Mr.  Clementine  came  to  this  den,  where  the  temperate  rays  of  the 

point  in  his  narrative,  he  rose,  and  ob-  sun  gave  the  stranger  an  opportunity, 

serving  that    the  night    was   growing  without  heat  or  fatigue,  of  relatine  what 

chilly,  proposed  that  we  should  return  to  had  befallen  him  in  his  search  after  the 

tbe  tavern ;  and  as  the  eveping  was  far  lost  lady  of  his  heart ;  when  he  began  as 

advanced  when  we   arrived  there,   he  follows: 
lade  us  good  night,  promising  to  put  a 

lair  conclusion  to  his  story  in  the  morn-  «  y^  ^^  xhy  vino-clmd  hills,  O  beauteoos 

^'  France ! 

Accordingly,  next  day,  we  took  our  Bright  Honor's  birth-plaoa,  whose  illus- 

scats  under  a  pleasant  arbor  in  the  gar-  trlous  ray 
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niamed  the  Mid  Age.  and  doth  still  tA-  figure;  from  the  forehead  it  slid  to  the 

vance  eyes ;  from  the  eyes  to  the  lips ;  from 

Our  Europe's  twilight  into  glorious  day.  thence,  in  a  hewifdered  modesty,  to  the 

Names,  letters,  conquests,  arms,  all  these  bosom.    It  was  equally  difficult  to  meet 

enhance      ^,     .    . ,   .  .  her  gaze  and  to  refuse  it,  which  created 

The  sunny  joys  that  'mid  thy  Tineyards  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^  atmosphere  of  expec- 

Heart  of  the  Old  World,  and  thy  children  ^^^^  ««d  delight  

g^Q  "^  If  a  face  without  one  regular  cbarac- 

An  inexpressive  excellence  in  thee.  teristic,  but  charged  with  the  most  de- 
lightful sentiment,  can  be  described — a 

*'  Here  ^ovr  the  social  passions,  ripening  face,  where  disease,  if  it  existed,  had  left 

_    f***"*      ,    , .  no  traces,  where  sorrow  had  but  height- 

To  grace  and  chivalrous  courage ;  here  ^ned  the  sense  for  joy,  and  ignorance  that 

o       i-!!k*°^*5>-     1.    1    J   r       *i      ^  of  understanding;. it  such  a  face  can  be 

^%7  nf^ion  .fr^n^hln!S''InT^^^  'inv^  described,  then  <5tn  hers  be ;  but  I  am  not 

^  ^rXed  •^"^«'*^''''**  ^"^^  ^^  ^°'**  the  person  to  attempt  it.    Connect  it  in 

All  sorrows,  niy,  even  death  itself,  to  dare,  yo^r  fancy  with  a  fieure  of  the  medium 

In  human  feeling  steeped,  with  human  height,  a  well-turned  and  very  fair  neck, 

kind  and  a  head  harmoniously  shaped ;  ima- 

Blindly  commingled,  that  cold  skill  un.  gine  a  mild  and  well-modulated  voice, 

known  social,  but  not  familiar,  pleasant,  but  not 

That  fixes  reason  on  a  selfish  throne.  gay.     In  short,  imagine  the  ideal  woman 

..Here^r^vew..  fir.  .«,eWn,.«d  kept  a-~J 

Here  glorious  Fiction  leagued  with  him  ^o^^r  of  earth,  the  tesUmony  of  heaven ! 

and  Truth  ;  Sterner  put  himself  quite  out  oi  breatn 

Here  came  the  brilliant  and  the  wise  to  in  this  extravagant  description.    "  Sir," 

school —  said  I,  **  you  have  spoiled  an  excellent 

Dant4,  Petrarcha,   and  that  amorous  romance  heroine  by  not  leaving  her  a 

youth,  single  defect." 

Boccacio,  whose  sweet  fable  doth  befool  cc  True,"  said  he,  **  I  did  not  think  of 

Our  sober  phantasy — 0  mirth  snd  ruth,  that" 
France  was  your  cradle-all  his  slights        j^y  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  have  sunk  like 

Ye  dTeamrmiistrels,  and  ye  shrewd  ^^^  »"»^  ^^  .»^^»^°'  ^^Z'  ^.  ^  T  !!  T.l 

trouveurs"  "*"»  ^*  **^  "^  *  profound  silence  one 

hundred  and  sixty  seconds  by  an  astro- 

At  the  instant  our  improvisatore  was  nomical  clock  of  mine,  which  stands  in 

about  to  breathe  the  first  line  of  his  fourth  the  wooden  case  in  the  hall.    I  counted 

stanza,  we  were  surprised  by  a  beautiful  the  strokes  of  the  pendulum, 
apparition,  which  was  no  less  than  the        *<  You  counted  the  strokes  of  the  pen- 

fiffure  of  the  admirable  Egeria  herself,  dulum  ?" 
who  with  a  reserved  and  quiet  step  came        "  I  did,  sir." 

into  the  arbor.    We  rose  to  salute  her ;        •<  Of  what,  pray,  were  you  thinking  ?" 
but  our  eccentric  friend,  Frank,  seemed        **  Of  a  new  mode  of  measuring  an  arc 

to  be  on  a  sudden  struck  dumb  with  the  of  the  meridian." 
sight,  ek)  perfect  and  powerful  was  the        **  Preposterous  egotist  I  and  did  all  this 

impression  of  her  presence.    Clementine  beauty  make  so  trifling  an  impression  as 

rose  with  an  impassioned  air,  and  invited  that .'" 

the  lady  to  sit  with  us,  to  which  propo-        **That  is  quite  another  question." 
sal  she  acceded  after  an  introduction  and        It  is  the  disposition  of  an  intellect  ez- 

a  few  gracious  words  between  her  and  hausted  by  powerful  and  long-continued 

ourselves.    It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  emotion  to  relieve  itself  on  trifles ;  to  sat- 

attempt  a  description  of  this  exquisite  isfy  this  disposition,  I  take  refuge  from 

piece  of  divine  workmanship ;  for  there  poetry  and  passion  in  the  mathematics — as 

was  nothing  excessive  or  defective  in  her  boys   go   from   Homer   to   hopscotch, 

manner  or  person.    She  was  neither  slen-  Meanwhile  do  not  interrupt  me  again, 

der  nor  full-fleshed,  but  the  exact  medium;  I  beg  of  you  good  reader,  until  I  am 

her  €ue  was  neither  oval  nor  square,  done  with  this  romance   which  begins 

nor  had  it  any  positive  trait,  except  a  to  hang  heavy  on  my  hands, 
brilliant  complexion.    It  was  impossible       Where  dia  we  leave  ?    At  the  por- 

for  the  eye  to  rest  anywhere  upon  her  trait     Steiner,  as  I  said,  maintained  a 
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deep  silence,  as  if  digesting  the  ideas  I    man,  of  your  name,  sir,  (addressing  me.) 

had  tbroMrn  to  him.    Presently  recollect-  This  brother  we  called  Frank.    He  was 

ing  himself  with  a  start,  he  set  off  again  fair-haired,  and  of  a  melancholy  temper- 

at  a  good  ambling  pace.  ament,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  his 

The  amiable  Egeria,   continued  he,  features.  **I  will  help  you,"  said  he  weep- 

addressed  herself  to  my  friend.    '*  We  ing,  and  looking  eagerly  upon  her  face. 

have  heard   of  each  other  often,  I  am  **  Do  you  remember  Idyll,  among  the  elms 

assured,'*  said  she,  *'  and  that  is  a  reason  where  we  lived  in  summer,  and  the  dog 

why  it  should  be  difficult  for  us  to  be-  Bounce  who  killed  your  squirrel  ?***' Ah,** 

come      acquainted.'*      '<  Yes,**     replied  said  she,  '*if  you  remember  that,  you  are 

Frank.  '*  he  has  sung  your  praises  in  my  Frank,  for  we  agreed  to  let  no  one  know 

ears,  until  out  of  mere  weariness,  I  re-  of  it.**    So  saying  she   embraced   and 

solved  within  inyself  to  expect  nothing."  kissed    her  brother  cordially,  and  their 

"  Ah,**  replied  Egeria,  '*  that  is  the  way  joy  was  mutual  and  equal, 
with  you,  Clement ;  if  there  is  anjrthing        When  this  happy  recognition,  contln- 

you  like,  the  whole  world  must  hear  m  ued  Steiner,  had  thus  restored  to  each 

It    But  [  beg,  unless  you  mean  to  sell  me  other  the  divided  branches  of  a  generous 

to  the  highest  bidder,  you  will  not  so  stock,    Clementine   indulged  in  reflec- 

rooil my  welcome."    «« That,"  exclaimed  tions  after  his  manner.    «•!  perceive,** 

Frank,  '*  is  impossible !  for  your  worth  said  he,  "that  we  three  are  predestinate! j 

must  always  outrun  his  praises."    *<  I  united  in  our  love  and  fortune.    For  it 

rsrceive,"  said  the  lady,  blushing,  "  that  would  be  a  contempt  of  Divine  Goodness 
have  to  deal  with  very  dangerous  peo-  to  say  that  chance  wrought  out  these 
pie.  Pray,  sir,  who  is  worst  of  the  two,  coincidences.  First,  it  was  you,  Frank, 
he  who  praises  us  to  our  friends,  as  who  inspired  me  at  College  with  the 
though  he  meant  to  sell  us,  or  he  who  loneing  for  Wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  with 
lauds  us  to  ourselves,  as  though  he  wish-  philosophy ;  Philosophy  brought  me  into 
ed  to  buy  us .'"  the  solitude  where  1  found  Egeria. 
Then  taking  a  bracelet  from  her  beau-  Kgerla  taught  me  again  to  love  wisdom, 
tifttl  arm  she  put  it  in  my  hand,  and  for  she  is  wisdom  embodied  in  sweet- 
while  a  faint  embarrassment  continued  ness.  Again,  you  restored  her  to  me 
to  heighten  her  complexion  and  add  at-  from  the  grave,  and  like  a  true  hero 
traction  to  her  manner — "Perhaps  you  brought  my  Alcestis  to  my  arms; 
can  tell  me,"  said  she, "  the  name  of  this  but  before-^being  the  brother  of  £ge- 
stone.  I  have  shown  it  to  several  lapi-  ria,  as  wit  is  the  brother  of  wisdom— 
danes,  and  they  profess  not  to  know  it"  you  had  brought  me  back  to  life,  that 
Praising  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  the  i0»  to  your  sister,  and  I  have  re- 
stone,  which  was  a  yellow  tourmaline,  I  quited  you  by  restoring  wisdom  to  wit, 
held  it  to  the  light  and  read  the  name,  that  is,  your  sister  to  yourself."  ■^  Say 
Beaumanoir,  with  the  motto  Juvat  pietas  sadness,  not  wit,  if  yon  love  me,"  cried 
engraved  under  the  crest.  the  brother ;  **for  if  there  is  any  wit  be- 
My  friend  upon  hearing  this,  immedi-  tween  us  it  goes  to  your  side;  it  is  ame- 
ately  arose,  pale  and  trembling,  and  placed  lancholy  humor  which  you  teke  for  wit 
himself  upon  the  opposite]  seat  on  the  in  me,  a  melancholy  bom  of  thinking 
left  of  the  lady.  Then  taking  her  hand  and  sorrow,  that  wears  the  cap  and  bells 
he  kissed  it  fervently,  and  holding  it  for-  with  a  bad  grace,  and  sighs  in  the  deliy- 
cibly  within  both  of  his,  prevented  her  ery  of  a  jest.  But  come,  let  us  take  all 
from  rising.  '*  I  beseech  you,"  said  things  easily,  and  waste  no  wonder  on 
he, "  tell  me  from  whom  you  had  that  our  happiness,  lest  it  take  the  hint  and 
stone."  "  I  had  it  from  my  father,**  she  slip  away.  Now,**  said  he,  when  we 
replied,  regarding  the  agitation  of  the  were  all  seated,  Clementine  and  I  on  one 
other  with  astonishment  and  almost  with  side  of  the  arbor  and  the  brother  and 
fear.  "  Then,"  said  he,  embracing  her  in  sister  on  the  other,  holding  each  other 
the  tenderest  manner,  and  imprinting  a  by  the  hand^ — ^**let  us  hear  the  improvi- 
kiss  upon  her  foreh^,  "all  agrees,  and  sation." 

you  are  my  sister.*'    "  I  rememoer,"  said        Clementine  was  silent  for  a  moment, 

she,  withdrawing  herself  from  his  em-  contracted  his  brows,  and  shook    his 

braces,  "  when  we  fled  from  the  city,  my  head,  protesting,  that  if  it  were  possi- 

father  left  my  brother,  at  that  time  seven  ble,  he  would  continue  in  the  poetical 

years  older  than  myself,  in  the  care  of  an  strain,  but  that  the  power  of  the  present 

mtimate  friend  of  nis»  a  German  gentle-  scene  had  weakened  hie  fancy,  and  be 
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should  think  himself  happy  to  get  on  oome  about  us,  stared  at  us  with  aston- 
vith  indififerent  prose.  ishment.  When  I  inquired  the  cause  of 
.  You  left  me,  said  he,  among  the  vine-  their  wonder,  which  they  expressed  by 
yards  of  Provence,  standing  over  the  signs  and  exclamations,  they  assured  me 
rjiius  of  the  Chateau  Clementine.  My  that  their  father  had  not  spoken  for  more 
meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  ap-  than  a  year.  The  vine-dresser  inquired 
proach  of  night,  and  with  the  darkness  what  I  had  done  to  make  him  speak, 
came  a  violent  wind  from  the  Alps,  I  then  told  them  my  name,  and  that  their 
which  blew  furiously  into  the  valley,  father,  as  they  called  him,  had  been  a 
an(^  drove  me  into  the  shelter  of  a  low  tenant  of  my  grandfather's,  but  the  com* 
hovel  which  served  the  purpose  of  an  munication  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
inn  or  hostelry  for  muleteers.  The  in-  excite  exclamations  and  inquiries, 
habitants,  like  the  majority  of  their  class,  I  lay  that  night  on  a  little  loose  straw 
were  mean  and  miserable,  a  race  of  in  the  corner  oi  the  hovel*  visited  by  me- 
4}^.ni4rodden  serfs,  ignorant,  and  most  iancholy  visions.  About  two  in  the 
part  wild  and  vicious.  The  tenants  of  morning  the  storm  abated.  Wearied 
the  hut,  which  had  but  two  apartments,  with  travel  and  wakefulness,  but  unable 
were,  an  old  man,  who  sat  constantly  to  win  a  moment's  rest  from  thought* 
over  a  fire  of  sticks,  shaking  with  age  I  arose  impatiently^  and  in  rising  felt  my 
and  aj^ue,  a  shaggy-haired  vjne-dresser,  hand  pierced  by  something  sharp  among 
his  wife,  and  two  sons.  They  jabbered  the  straw.  Feeling  carefully  for  the 
continually  in  a  patois  which  I  could  cause,  I  touched  what  seemed  to  be  the 
with  difficulty  understand  (though  French  clasp  of  a  bracelet,  a  stone  in  a  metallic 
is  my  familiar  tongue),  and  seemed  susni-  setting,  the  pin  of  which  had  inflicted 
cious  and  fearful.  Wishing,  if  possible,  the  wound.  The  brands  were  still 
to  be  on  kindly  terms  with  these  people,'  smoking  upon  the  hearth,  and  I  quickly 
whom  I  regarded  with  a  peculiar  feeling,  urged  them  into  a  flame  by  my  breath, 
as  the  children  of  those  who  were  the  By  the  dim  light  of  the  flame,  examining 
tenants  of  my  ancestors,  I  took  a  stool,  the  jewel,  I  read  the  name  Beaumanoir, 
and  sitting  by  the  old  man,  who  seemed  engraved  upon  it,  with  the  motto,  Juvat 
to  take  no  notice  of  anything  that  passed,  pietas.  It  was  the  same  which  Egeria 
I  asked  him  in  a  low  voice  if  he  remem-  nas  upon  her  wrist,  and  which  was  given 
hered  the  name  of  Clementine.  "  Ah,  her  by  the.old  woman  of  the  hut  by  Sail- 
monsieur  !"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  mon  lake,  as  the  sole  memorial  left  by 
more,  which  shook  of  itself,  «*  that  was  her  father. 

my  lord's  name,  the  Marquis :  I  am  very  You  may  imagine  the  efiect  of  this  dis- 
old,  you  see,  and  poor,  but  my  lord  and  covery.  I  called  up  the  vine-dresser 
madame  danced  at  my  wedding,  and  the  without  delay,  and  showing  him  the 
lord  of  Bignon  was  there  too,  he  that  stone,  made  every  inquiry  regarding  it. 
was  Mirabeau  ;  his  son,  they  say.  At  length,  after  a  tedious  explanation,  I 
brought  on  the  Revolution* and  liberii,"  learned  that  a  party  of  four  persons,  two 
« Did  you  see  him,"  said  I.  **  Yes,"  of  which  answered  the  description  of 
faltered  the  old  man,  *'  I  saw  the  Count.  Egeria  and  her  governess,  had  taken  re- 
He  was  just  of  my  age,  and  the  Marquis  fuge  from  a  storm  in  the  hovel  about  a 
said  to  Madame  Clementine,  •  Madame,  week  before  my  arrival ;  that  the  young 
my  ugly  son,  Honore,  (meaning  the  lady  had  fainted  through  fatigue,  and  lay 
Count,)  desires  to  dance  with  you ;'  and  for  a  few  moments  on  the  Titter,  in  the 
madame  danced  with  Honor^,  and  I  saw  very  spot  where  I  had  made  my  couch ; 
him  kiss  her  cheek  when  he  thought  no-  that  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  with 
body  looked  that  way.  Ah!  he  was  an  her  were  extremely  attentive,  and  one  in 
angel,  monsieur,  in  the  skin  of  a  devil,  particular  turned  pale  and  cried  out 
Those  were  happy  times  I  My  lord  when  he  saw  her  fall  into  a  swoon ;  that 
Marquis  Mirabeau  gave  us  money  and  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  with  black 
his  blessing.  Then,  thought  we,  there  hair,  large  eyes,  and  a  very  haughty 
will  be  no  acorns  eaten  tnis  year,  but  manner — they  took  him  to  be  English ; 
good  bread  and  plenty."  that  Englishmen  very  often  came  that 

After  these  words  the  old  man  sunk  way ;  that,  finally,  they  knew  nothing 

into  a  profound  silence.  further,  and  could  not  even  guess  the 

I  waited  awhile  to  observe  whether  way  the  party  had  gone. 

he  would  speak  again,  and  meanwhile  I   hurried  to  the  village,  and  made 

the  vine-dresaer  and  his  family,  who  had  eyery  inquiry.    A  party,  answering  to 
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the  yine-clresser's  description,  were  lodg-  Englishman,  perhaps  a  nobleman  and  a 
ed  at  acme  distance  from  the  village,  at  rival ;  «*  I  will  kill  nim,"  iho^ht  f,  and 
the  house  of  a  farmer,  where  they  had  thefury  of  thetigerforan  instant  scorch- 
been  above  a  formighl.  The  road  thither  ed  my  veins  and  stretched  the  tendons  of 
)ay  among  wild  and  unfrequented  places,  my  arms.  "Absurd  folly !  will  you  suf- 
winding  along  the  sides  of  rounded  emi-  fer  your  nature  to  be  debased  by  a  sus- 
nences,  whose  soil  had  been  carried  away  picion;  besides,  you  do  not  know  whe- 
into  the  hollows  by  rain,  leaving  them  ther  it  be  she  or  not;"  for, indeed,  I  had 
barren  and  almost  devoid  of  vegetation,  not  courage  to  look  behind  me  as  I  pass* 

I  had  walked  by  this  road,  it  may  have  ed  them.  [  went  on  to  the  stile,  and 
been  half  an  hour  or  less,  for  the  min-  standing  by  the  wayside,  behind  a 
ntcs  appeared  cruelly  lengthened,  when  clump  of  shrubbery,  resolved  to  wait 
on  a  sadden  it  made  a  turn  and  entered  a  there  and  observe  them  as  they  passed, 
cultivated  farm,  divided  by  walls  of  stone  They  came  near.  They  did  not  see  this 
and  hedges,  in  the  English  fashion.  The  manoeuvre,  and  came  on  slowly,  con- 
Toad  became  green  ana  smooth,  and  had  versing.  The  voice  of  the  stranger  was 
tufts  of  bashes  on  either  side.  At  a  lit-  pressing  and  persuasive.  **  Tell  me,"  I 
tie  distance  before  me  I  saw  two  persons  heard  mm  say,  *•  the  reason  of  your  re- 
walking,  one  a  man  whom  I  had  remem-  luctance,  and  do  not  be  displeased  if  I 
bered  to  have  seen,  but  where  or  when  it  call  it  unreasonable,  until  I  hear  a  rca- 
was  impossible  to  recollect ;  the  other  a  son."  The  lady  made  no  reply ;  but  at 
woman  very  gorgeously  dressed,  whose  the  instant,  as  she  turned  her  face  away, 
air  and  voice,  for  I  was  near  enough  to  she  saw  me ;  our  eyes  met, — it  was  she 
hear  their  laughter  and  conversation,  re-  whom  1  sought.  Clementine  buried  his 
minded  me  of  the  governess.  I  passed  face  in  his  hands  when  he  had  said  this, 
them  and  turned,  but  they  did  not  recog-  and  for  a  moment  sobbed  audibly,  so  ve- 
nize  me ; — a  profusion  of  hair  and  beard,  hement  was  the  memory  of  that  passion, 
a  foreign  dress,  and  a  complexion  dark-  Nor  was  the  lady  herself  unmoved, 
ened  by  travel,  proved  an  effectual  dis-  though  she  made  the  most  strenuous  ef« 
guise.  I  carried  in  my  hand  an  oaken  forts  to  conceal  her  emotion.  **  But  you, 
stick  which  had  come  with  me  from  Pa-  Egeria,"  continued  Clementine,  looking 
ris,  and  was  almost  grown  to  the  arm  tenderly  at  her,  '*  did  not  know  that  it 
that  held  it.  A  knapsack,  which  in  my  was  I."  **  Spare  me,  sir,"  she  replied, 
agitation  I  had  forgotten  to  lay  aside  at  rising  with  dignity,  though  not  as  if  of* 
the  inn,  bent  my  shoulders.  A  pair  of  fended.  "  Stay,"  said  her  brother,  hold- 
hide  shoes,  stout  corduroys,  and  a  leath-  ing  her  forcibly,  •*  you  must  not  go  now, 
ern  hunting-coat  of  Kentucky  make,  add-  Egeria,  Clement  will  not  offend  us,  be 
ed  whatever  of  uncouthness  was  neces-  sure  of  that.  He  is  of  imagination  all 
sary  to  perfect  disguise.  compact,"  said  he,  laughing  so  kindly 

Clementine  paused  an  instant  at  this  she  could  not  be  offended  ;  "  and  we  who 

point;  then  drawing  a  deep  breath,  he  re-  are  very  wise  and  cool,  will  suffer  no- 

sumed,  as  follows :  thing  by  his  vagjiries."  Thereupon,  with 

I  would   have  spoken  to  the  gover-  a  gentle  pressure,  he  forced  his  sister  to 

ness,  but  extreme  agitation  prevented  the  stay,  and  Master  Clement,  though  a  lit- 

utterance    of  a  syllable.     A  hundred  tie  ashamed,  continued  as  follows : 

yards  farther  on,  the  road  terminated  at  a  I  suffered  them  to  pass,  and  turning 

stile,  and  beyond  was  a  vineyard  with  an  back  upon  the  road,  walked  blindly,  1 

English  cottage  in  the  midst.    Such  was  know  no*,  how  far :  at  length,  ashamed  of 

my  agitation,  1  did  not  at  first  see  the  my  own   weakness,  1  returned,  and  as 

figures  of  two  persons  before  me,  on  the  fortune  would  have  it,  Egeria  stood  by 

r%bt,   half   concealed   by  a  clump   of  herself  on  the  hither  side  of  the  stile; 

bushes.    My  eyes  were  for  an  instant  the  others  had  wandered  ofT;  the  gover- 

darkened  as  by  a  veil,  my  ears  rang,  ness  and  the  Englishman  seeming  to  be  in 

and  a  tremulous  lire  swept  through  my  deep  consultation,  and  the  other  person 

limbs ;  "  yet  why  this  agitation,"  thought  busy  with  observing  the  vineyard. 

I ;  "if  it  should  be  she  you  seek,  tnis  At  this  moment,  said  Steiner,  the  lady 

faintness  and  passion  will  incapacitate  slipped  away  from  her  brother,  and  re- 

you ;  if  it  be  a  stranger,  then  how  ah-  tired,  noislessly.    Clementine,  who  did 

surd  the  anxiety!"  I  passed  on,  and  over-  not  seem  to  observe  it,  bein^  rapt  away 

took  them;  the  lady  leaned  upon  the  arm  by  imagination,  continued  in  the  same 

of  a  stranger,  who  I  thought  was  an  strain : 
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Coming  quietly  behind,  as  she  stood  done  wrong.  It  is  Mr.  Ciementijie»  my 
leaning  against  the  stile,  I  pronounced  her  friend  and  ma8ter,-^my  euardian,  sir," 
name.  Sne  started,  and  without  a  word  said  she,  going  to  the  Englishman,  who 
iield  out  her  hand  to  me, — smiled,  as  she  had  got  upon  his  feet  and  was  meditating 
used  to  smile, — but  in  an  instant  the  a  furious  attack.  An  explanation  ensu- 
paleness  of  death  came  over  her  counte-  ed,  and  an  apparent  reconciliation ;  the 
nance,  and  she  leaned  forward  and  em-  goTerness  came  up,  recognized  me,  in- 
braced  me.  troduced  me  to  her  companion,  who  also 

I  know  not  how  long  we  remained  in  remembered  my  face,  and  the  party  turned 
that  position,  before  a  rude  grasp  upon  to  move  homeward,  but  not  until  the 
my  arm  compelled  me  to  change  it  Englishman  had  whispered  in  my  ear 
Placing  the  lady  upon  the  step  of  the  what  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  to 
stile,  I  turned  suddenly  ;  it  was  the  £ne-  which  I  very  cheerfully  assented.  As  I 
lishman.  He  stared  in  angry  astonish-  thought  myself  a  good  fencer,  I  named 
ment.  **  Do  you  know  that  lady,"  said  he.  swords,  which  seemed  to  give  him  par- 
**  I  do.'*  *' And  pray,  sir,  who  are  ^ou?"  A  ticular  satisfaction,  meanwhile  he  did 
gust  of  jealousy  forced  me  to  reply  rude-  not  choose  to  interrupt  me,  or  make  any 
ly,  «  I  am  the  guardian  and  friend  of  the  farther  quarrel ;  and  with  Egeria  on  one 
lady.  Have  you  anything  to  ask  larther.'"  side,  and  the  governess  on  the  other,  I 
Exasperated  with  the  insolence  of  the  walked  to  the  house,  full  of  joy  and  ex- 
reply  the  Englishman  laid  his  band  upon  ultation. 

my  collar,  and  made  an  effort  to  throw  The  next  morning,  having  procured  a 

me  off;  but  in  that  particular  he  reckon-  couple  of  rapiers,  I  went  to  the  appointed 

ed  without  his  host.    1  knocked  him  place  of   meeting,  and  waited  for  the 

down.    Here  was  a  pleasant  beginninsr.  challenger  to  appear,  but  he  had  found 

Egeria  recovered  herself,  and  laying  hold  wit  in  his  anger,  and  I  learned,  on  re- 

upon  my  hands  reproached  me  bitterly :  turning  to    the  village,  that  my  Lord 

*'  My  friend,  sir,*'  said  she,  *<  the  gentle-  Anglais  and  his  servant  had  taken  their 

man  does  not  know  you.    Oh,  you  have  departure  before  daybreak." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MB    TORICK,  AFT£E  A  SUITABLE  APOLOGT,  RELATES  AN  ADVENTURE  OF  HIS  OWN. 

Yes,  I  will  begin  it, — I  will  venture  of  generosity,  and  1  delight  in  hospitality, 
upon  it.  But  first  let  me  apologize  to  I  am  fired  with  the  description  of  virtue, 
you,  in  some  manner,  for  omitting  the  con-  beauty,  goodness,  grandeur,  and  desire 
elusion  of  the  story  of  the  fair  Egeria ;  to  behold  them,  to  touch  them,  to  enter- 
in  truth,  though  I  had  never  so  great  a  tain,  and  solicit  them  to  accept  favors, 
desire  1  could  not  conclude  it; — you  would  0  cruel  fate  that  has  left  me  but  this 
not  have  me  sit  down  and  deliberately  in-  one  virtue !  Why  am  I  compelled  to 
vent  a  conclusion  of  that  true  and  authen-  seek  my  satisfaction  in  alien  excellences, 
tic  recital  ?  No,  I  am  persuaded  of  that; —  ever  scorning  myself  and  my  works? 
you  have  too  great  a  regard  for  my  ho-  Nay,  I  confess  too,  that  praise  is  not  un- 
nesty.  Herr  Steiner  left  it  unfinished  acceptable  to  me,  from  the  good.  I  de- 
that  night,  and  in  the  morning,  it  was  the  light  in  the  smiles  and  favoring  words  of 
very  morning  of  this  cheerful  evening,  nature's  best  children,  who  are  in  favor 
when  the  air  of  my  garden  is  rich  with  with  divinity.  The  fires  of  my  heart 
perfume,  and  with  the  melody  of  birds,  burn  fiercely  toward  them — the  tears 
that  Egeria,  the  benignant  angel  of  my  gush  from  my  eyes  at  thought  of  them 
last  nighrs  dreams,  set  her  feet  upon  the  and  their  great  speeches.  £isten  with 
greensward  of  my  shrubbery,  and  then  me  now — the  voices — do  you  hear  them  ? 
upon  the  matting  of  my  cool  hall.  In  The  curtain  floats  at  the  window, 
the  morning  early,  Steiner,  by  my  own  yielding  gently  to  the  summers  wind;  as 
urgent  solicitation,  went  over  to  the  tav-  it  rises  appear  glimpses  of  remote  val- 
ern  where  they  met,  and  brought  them  leys,  the  silvery  jettings  of  little  streams, 
hither.  And  now, like  Darius,  I  cry  out  that  wind  and  fall.  The  ocean  beyond, 
in  reverie, — **  I  have  Eeeria,  I  have  her  bearing  a  bank  of  pale  clouds  on  its  line, 
under  my  roof;**  my  soul,  0  reader,  is  fall  begins  infinitude.    The  wailings  of  a 
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melancholy  thnisb  near  by,  in  the  wood,  bath  to  sicay  and  tyrannize^  of  what 
where  it  joins  the  garden,  leaning  over  power  and  sovereignty  it  is — and  how 
the  pale,  are  not  sweeter  than  the  voice  far  such  persons,  that  so  much  admire 
that  floats  op  from  the  hall  and  enters  my  and  dote  upon  it,  are  to  be  justified  ? 
chamber  through  the  balf^closed  door ; —  with  that  I  burthen  not  my  mind  ;  but 
Egeria  sings  a  sweet  lyroiese  air;  the  by  what  means  doth  it  produce  this 
Toicesof  the  merry  mountaineers  seem  to  enect?  By  sight;  the  eye  betrays  the 
echo  in  rich  tenor  the  aria  of  the  maid-  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  passive  in 
ens :  from  hill-side  to  hill-side  the  quick  this  businees ;  it  wounds  and  is  wound- 
notes  fly  and  rebound;  it  is  love  that  ed;  is  an  especial  cause,  both  in  the 
sings — mnsic  is  the  voice  of  love,  and  subject  and  the  object ;  this  sight,  then, 
thus  am  I  thrown  back  upon  myself,  being  the  portal  of  beauty  through  which 
(wretched  egotist,)  for  my  loves  are  voice-  she  entereth  the  soul  as  through  a  tri- 
less !  But  if  I  cannot  sing,  at  least  I  can  umphal  arch,  is  the  most  honored  of  the 
talk!  Hermes!  yes,  I  can  talk  !  there  is  senses.  Yet  through  touch,  hearing, 
consolation  in  that  smell,  the  pressure  of  tho  hand,  and  ui 
Your  true  author  is  a  kind  of  mock  other  avenues,  lote  steals  into  the  soul  as 
bird — he  hasa  faculty,  through  sympathy,  through  a  postern  gate,  or  a  subterranean 
of  imitating  ail  passions ;  of  feeling  all  entrance.  If  love,  then,  enters  at  all, 
passions.  I  will  lay  my  copy  of  Bur-  and  beauty  at  only  one  of  these  gates, 
ton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  against  beauty  is  but  an. accident  of  love,  and 
your  Tytler*s  History,  whicb»  to  my  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  true 
thinking,  is  as  fearful  an  odds  as  ever  causes.  Else  why,  my  homely  Chioris, 
man  laid,  that  your  Shakspeares  owed  is  thy  poor  mortal  image  the  very  embo- 
their  power  to  sympathy.  Thev  are  in  diment  of  all  that  I  desire  and  affect  ? 
love  with  all  beauties,  ravished  by  all  |*  Grace  is  more  powerful  than  beauty,  it 
melodies,  angered,  vexed,  distracted  is  the  cestus  that  makes  beauty  desirable." 
with  other  men's  affairs ;  cursed  with  an  for  is  not  grace  the  beauty  of  motion, 
overpowering  sympathy  with  all  kinds  and  motion  the  principle  of  fancy,  and 
of  sonls  and  passions,  and  remorses  and  fancy  the  councillor  of  love  ? 
joys,  and  reasons,  until  human  nature  is  a  Yes,  I  will  begin  it,  I  will  venture 
book  perused  by  them  pen  in  hand ;  they  upon  it, — the  story  of  my  unfortunate 
have  read,  re-read,  and  got  bv  heart,  as  affair  with  Chlorie, — how  it  began,  pro* 
it  were,  under  the  rod,  the  wnole  faice-  ceeded,  ended.  But  allow  me,  in  this 
trsji^y  of  life,  without  desiring  it,  instance,  to  assume  the  position  of  a 
stnving  perpetually  to  shake  it  oUt  and  third  party,  and  for  I  say  he^ — I  am 

Sit  the  din  of  it  out  of  their  ears,  and  tired  of  this  autobiographical  I. 

e  fire  of  it  out  of  their  hearts — until  it  was  in  the  summer  of  his  twenty- 

they  have  mastered  it,  and  got  it  under  second  year  that  Master  Yorick  saw  and 

foot;  and  then,  if  necessary,  they  can  write,  was  conquered  by  the  admirable  Chioris ; 

At  this  moment,  while  my  friends  are  a  great  event  in  bis  life ;  for  was  it  not 

enjoying  themselves  below,  Steiner,  with  she  who  persuaded  him  of  the  transcen- 

a  box  of  minerals  before  him,  is  turning  dant  beauty  of  the  world,  the  excellence 

them  over  in  search  of  something  rare —  of  life,  and  divine  power  of  hope, — not 

a  trumpery  collection  of  mine.    Frank  is  in    a   course  of   lectures,  but  in   such 

lying  stretched  upon  the  grass-plot,  with  a  gentle  insinuating  fashion  as  1  weep 

a  meerschaum  at  his  mouth ;  Clementine,  to  think  of;  for,  indeed,  the  admirable 

in  his  chair,  is  asleep ;  Egeria  has  just  Chioris  is  but  dust  and  a  name. 

finished  her  song,  and  now  I  see  her  in  Here,  then,  I  invoke  thee.  Fancy,  thou 

the  gaurden,  which  my  window  overlooks  friend  equally  of  the  wise  and  foolish. 
— a  lily  among  roses— she  has  on  a 

white  bridal  dress ;  they  are  to  be  mar-  '*  Say,  then,  by  what  best  name  may  I  thee 

ried  this  evening,  in  the  village  church.  call— 

Or  shall  it  be  in  my  house  ?  I  will  do  what  Giver  of  joy.  sole  balm  of  wounded  sprites, 

I  can  to  bring  that  about    See,  she  has  Jf?^®'*  harbinger,  true  sun  of  sunniest  day, 

gathered  a  wild  rose  and  fixed  it  in  her  ^Z^uZ^L^'ll^'^l^^^^      ^*^^*f  *^^'. 

ho;r     HMivan  <rnor^    mv  h^or*  I      TK-  Who  kuow'st  alonc dcjccted  hopcsto raise, 

hwr—Heaven  £uard  myjieart!      The  And  gild'st  her  rainbow  with   resh-iinted 

breeze  sports  with  her  golden  locks,  she  0.),^ 

looks  east,  she  looks  west,  she  looks  up-  youth's    'passion,    manhood's    pleasure, 

ward,  and  toward  the  earth — O  foolish  glory's  wreath, 

heart!    What  prerogative  this  beauty  Friend  of  all  life,  and  solacer  in  death.*' 
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Shall  I  cafl  thee  also,  instigator  of  I  find  him  at  this  period  exercising  the 

knaves,  the  equal  friend  of  good  and  art  of  a  physician,  which  he  bad  newly 

evil !  for  thy  functions  are  various.    We  learned,  in  a  remote  village^  among  a 

recognize  thee  under  many  forms,  hut  people  as  far  removed  from  refinement  as 

now  under  that  which  the*  poet  adores,  from  mere  barbarism ;  the  arts  of  life  cul- 

the  venerable  name  of  Muse ;  whom,  tivated  and  enjoyed,  the  sources  of  those 

too,  he  courts  with  the  choicest  works  of  arts,  religion  and  learning,  neglected  or 

reason,  or  the  yesty  offerings  of  conceit;  totally  unknown.    A  man  here  was  hot 

and  thou  appearest  to  him  fluttering  in  a  man,  a  woman  something  lees  than  a 

horrowed  rags,  or  moving  majestic  in  thy  woman.    The  people  of  the  village  were 

royal  robes:  idly  smiling,  or  with  fixed  a  strange  mingling  of  several  nations, 

regard  piercing  earth  and  heaven.    Or  met  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  about  the 

wouldst  thou  ralber  I  address  thee  as  vicinity  of  mines.    Utility,  the  god  of 

my  dearest  mistress,  whom  I  have  wor<  this  baser  world,  claimed  an  undivided 

shipped  mistakenly,  informs  purely  mor-  worship ;  chastity  and  honesty  so  far  in 

tal  ?  but  now  I  know  thee  for  a  spirit, —  the  decline  as  to  be  matters  of'^ argument 

and  invisible.    Give  me  thy  choicest  in-  and  praise.    I  stay  not  upon  the  general 

spiration,  for  I  derire  to  describe  a  thing  question,  or  to  relate  by  what  evidences 

which  above  all  others  thou  lovest.  Thou,  Master  Yorick  came  to  know  the  con- 

who  wast  of  old  the  mother  of  giants  dition  of  this  people ;  enough  that  he 

and  of  piraies, — of  wars  and  the  poems  lived  among  them,  and  did  there  **  prac- 

which  celebrate  them, — who  gavest  thy  tise"  what  he  had  learned.    They  loved 

friend  Homer  his  tenderness  and  manly  him  for  he  was  simple  and  discursive, 

simplicity ;  and  to  thy  mortal  paramour.  Where   all    questions    of    life    are   to 

Shakspeare,  a  power  equal  to  thine  own;  be  reconsidered,  as  if  there    were   no 

triformed  deity — whom  the  gods  name  scripture  or  laws  of  physiology,  the  op- 

Esemplastes,  and  mortals.  Imagination ;  portunities  of  original  remark  are  great 

come  in  the  garb  and  figure  of  thy  mother,  and  singular.    Of  these  our  hero  un- 

Nature, — for  whom  the  weak  in  mind  do  consciously,  but  skillfully,  availed  him- 

perpetualiy  mistake  thee ;  but  bring,  not  self ;  dealing   out   his   physic  and  his 

thine  insolent  slave,  Vanity,  nor  brazen  morals,  though  on  his  own  part,  with  so 

Conceit,  in  whom  Proserpine  delights;  little  confidence  in  either,  the  faith  and 

nor  appearing  as  Apollo  beheld  thee,  con-  gratitude  of  his  patients  were  a  source  of 

verted  into  a  laurel,  which  the  disappoint-  wonder  to  him,  and  I  confess,  came  very 

ed  god  embraced  in  vain.   Appear  rather  near  making  him  a  charlatan  outright, 

plainly  attired,  firmly  pressing  the  earth.  He  began  to  suspect  Nature  of  an  error, 

crowned  with  a  cereal  wreath,  and  bear-  and  that  in  composing   roan  she  had 

ing  in  thy  hand  a  cup  of  fresh  honey,  made  him  up  totally  of  lies  and  supersti- 

mixad  with   vinegar.      Come,  Myrio-  tion. 

nomy !  Oppressed  with  doubts  of  this  kind, 

**  She  comes — but  in  what  form  ?    O  and  unable  to  re-confinn  his  belief  by 

soul!  inthatofChlorisherself^theinno-  communication  with  any  superior  soul, 

cent,  the  modest,  the  graceful  Chloris.  he  sank  into  a  despondency  of  the  fat^ist 

Away !  the  sight  of  thee  plunges  me  in  kind,  and  even  meditated  suicide :  having 

death,  for  thou  art  dead !  tbou  art  dust !"  so  little  joy  in  the  present,  he  made  light 

It  was  in  his  twenty-second  year,  an  of  the  future  state,  doubted  of  it  altogeth- 

age,  you  are  well  aware,  of  great  sus-  er ;  for,  to  him  whose  gate  of  paradise 

ceptibility;  the  thinking  faculty  alive,  is  closed  in  this  life,  the  prospect  of  one 

but  rather  serving  the  heart  than  guiding  in  future  becomes  faint  and  ineflectual ; 

it;  the  passions  more  apt  than  ever  to  nay,  there  is  no  hell  beneath  one  and  no 

take  fire;  imagination  at  her  heat;  love  heaven  above,  but  all  a  wild,  gross  ele- 

dominant,  and  reason  as  yet  fearful  of  ment  of  fire,  earth,  and  wind  ;  such  was 

herself,  and  credulous  of  suggestion  ;  it  life  to  him — ^a  life  merely  transitory  and 

was  atthisageof  distemperaturethatour  undesirable.    Following  every  shadow 

hero     found     himself   suddenly    over-  of  consolation,  he  addicted  himself  to  the 

whelmed  with  a  new  passion.    I  will  contemplation  of  scenery  in  the  manner 

not  conceal  it;  she  overcame  him  with  of  Wordsworth, or  in  some  such  galvan- 

her  presence,  and  though  he  resisted  for  ized  manner,  and  wandering  purposeless 

a  time  with  the  eyes  of  his  understanding,  over  a  region  of  forest-clad  mountains, 

yet  was  he  finally  conquered,  and,  as  in  divided  by  valleys  like  ravines,  where 

a  tempest  carried  headlong.  black  streams   riished.  foaming  among 
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rocks,  or   glided  beneath   interlocking  ed  towards  the  sunset,  a  carriage  passed 

arms  of  vast  hemlocks  ;   here  dashing  him  in  which  he  observed  three  persons : 

oTer  white  walls  unobserved  of  any  hu-  a  citizen  with  his  wife  and  daughter — 

man  eye  but  that  of  our  wanderer,  or  of  the  last  named,  a  young  lady  whose 

the  solitary  hunter  stopping  momently  to  countenance,  as  he    caught    her   eye, 

quench  his  thirst ;  the  soul  of  Master  struck  him  as  wholly  unattractive,  plain 

Yorick  grew  but  the  more  woody  and  even  to  homeliness;  yetthe  impression  of 

tumultuous ;  lapsing  into  a  poetic  bar-  her  look  had  force  enough  to  waken  cu- 

barism,  less  spiritual  than  dreamy,  and  riosity,  and  he  spurred  his  horse  after  the 

for  the  most,  promising  little  profit  to"  vehicle,  as  it  moved  swiftly  down  the 

himself  or  to  the  world.  slope.    The  village  lay  within  sight,  a 

Poets',  describing  the  beatitude  of  Sera-  collection    of  rude   dwellings,    hastily 

phim,  say  only  that  they  continually  look  thrown  together  in  the  vicinity  of   a 

upward  toward  Deity.    The  beatitude  of  mine.    In  tne  midst  stood  an  inn  by  the 

our  hero    consisted  rather  in  looking  high  road,  maintaining  by  contrast  an  air 

downward,  beholding  the  face  of  nature  of^grentility. 

with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  which  to  him  The  carriage  stops  at  the  inn  door,  and 

were  but  sensuous  ministers.  the  party  alight.    He  arrives  immediate- 

**  As  by  contact  fire  kindles  fire,  the  ly  after  and  finds  them  seated  at  table, 

spirit  of  one  man  enkindleth  that  of  an-  With  a  cosmopolitan  freedom  they  ad- 

mher  with  its  proper  fire  ;**  but  in  soli-  dress  each  other,  and  are  soon  upon  a 

tnde  and   the  contemplation  of    things  footing  of  acquaintance.    The  doctor  of 

natural,  the  fire  of  the  soul  dies  away,  the  village  might  call  any  man  friend, 

aad  there  burns  in  place  of  it  a  smoulder-  and  Master  Yorick  had  a  gift  of  famil- 

ing  heat,  which,  if  not  loerely  gross,  is  iarity.    The  stranger  is  a  proprietor  and 

hard  to  be  distinguished  from  crossness,  visits  his  property.    The  wife  is  a'wo- 

Not  that  reason  failed  altogether  of  her  man  of  much  elegance,  afiable  and  di8«« 

office*  painting  in  vague  shapes  the  mise-  creet.    The  daughter,  a  person  composed 

ry  of  his  condition,  the  joy  of  human  of  so  many  singular  qualities,  so  naive» 

feliowship,  the  true  ends  and  hopes  of  pleasant,  serious,  well-informed,  readv, 

existence.      He  composed,  wrote,  versi-  nappy,  graceful,  yet  withal  so  provok- 

fied — harping  tediously  even  to  himself,  ingly  original  and  keen — for  such  was 

upon  the  glory  of  the  visible  world,  and  Chloris — ^it  were  folly  to  attempt  her  por- 

the  features  of  divinity  visible  therein ;  trait  in  any  other  than  a  dramatic  mood, 

bat  thought  little  and  wrote  less  of  the  The  evening  of  that  day  he  passed  in 

uaseen;  for  with  all  his  faults,  an  imita*  the  society  of  Chloris  and  her  mother. 

tor,  a  sceptic,  an  egotist,  a  dreamer,  a  For  reasons  more    apparent  to  others 

moral  critic,  a  selMormentor,  a  weari-  than  to  himself  they  were  attracted  by 

sooie  castle-builder;  nay  worse,  a  man  his  conversation,  which,  while  it  did  not 

driven  by  gross  desires  into  many  exces-  depart  from  simplicity,  or  even  rusticity, 

ses  and  immoralities,  injurious  to  soul  of  phrasa,and  manner,  yet  raised  theoi 

and  body,  he  kept  his  honesty;  was  al*  to  a  mood  of  contemplation,  tinged  with 

ways  even  with   himself,  and  neither  melancholy  and  sharpened  by  a  wit,  the 

evBfcded  nor  vainly  deplored  the  conse-  more  poignant  as  it  was  spontaneous,  but 

quences  of  iniquity ;   saying  only  what  never  either  narrow  or  malicious, 

be   dared   to  say,  and   with    a    holy  From  evening  to  evening  Chloris  found 

horror  avoiding  to  name  the  power  until  herself  happy  in  the  society  of  Master 

its  presence  became  clear.  Yorick ;  nor  did  he  fail  soon  to  perceive 

Master  Yonck  was  no  sentimentalist ;  the  beauty  of  her  soul.    In  the  painful 

say  rather,  he  tampered  with  nothing,  occupations  of   the  day,  her  voice  fol- 

aod  cried  not  out  where  he  found  no  trea-  lowed  him  and  the  power  of  her  smile. 

sure.  His  mad  nature  worship  gave  place  to  a 

In  the  twilight  of  a  sultry  day  in  Au-  passionate  longing  for  human  sympathy, 

gust,  he  was  returning,  weary  and  op-  out  of  a  strain  so  refined  and  rational  as 

preMd,  from  a  remote  hamlet,  to  which  he  thought  he  seemed  to  have  discovered 

be  had  been  professionally  called.    His  a  new  worid,  much  nearer  heaven,  and 

weariness  proceeded  rather  from  disgust  fully  partaking  of  its  blisses ;    yet  al" 

and  lassitude,  than  from  positive  fatigue,  ways  dashed  with  an  inexplicable  melan- 

for,  in  bodily  exercise,  I  remember  him  a  choly,  which,  to  call  either  amatory  or 

kind  of  Nimrod.    At  the  turning  of  the  platonic,  were  to  defame  the  passion  and. 

road  over  a  rocky  ridge  where  it  descend-  its  cause.    But  one  thing  satisfied  them, 

vol..  VI. — HO.  I.  5 
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to  be  near  each  other.     '*I  enjoy  all  the  secret.    InvolTing  and  involved,  they 

thidgs  in  you,"  he  confessed — *'  in  all  became  indissolubly  one — and  this  they 

things  I  behold  you  :  love  seems  to  me  dreamed  must  be — was  surely — animmu- 

tbe  God  of  this  visible  sphere,  and  I  a  table  condition. 

creature  of  love — an  embodiment,  an  im-  In  the  course  of  all  true  passions — 
personation  of  its  power.  By  hand,  by  whether  of  love  or  hate,  of  knowledge  or 
sight,  by  voice — even  by  remote  sounds  imagination — there  is  a  time  of  total  ab* 
— I  am  persuaded  of  your  goodness —  sorption,  when  self  departs  out  of  self, 
you  are  my  world,  my  nature."  If  they  ana  centres  in  the  object ;  ive  are  then 
were  near,  they  were  soon  nearer.  They  martyrs  by  a  faith  merely  natural,  and  to 
sat,  moved,  listened,  dreamed,  thought  one  function  of  the  soul  sacrifice  the 
together.  She  confessed  that  in  thunder,  rest ;  the  imagination  or  the  heart  be- 
in  the  sound  of  waters,  the  sighing  of  comes  lord  over  the  other  powers,  and 
wind,  there  was  a  sound  that  betrayed  lays  them  in  a  trance. 


REVOLUTIONARY    REMINISCENCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  LIFE  OF 

ROBERT  MORRIS,  ESQ.,  THE  FINANCIER. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  form  any  labors  of  the  cabinet,  in  the  more  glit- 

just  estimate  of  the  great  event  of  the  taring  achievements  of  the  field. 

American  Revolution.     The  mind   be-  Assuredly  we  would  not  even  inadver- 

comea  lost  in  a  comparison  of  the  small-  tently  derogate  in  the  slightest  degree 

wa»  of  the  means  to  the  magnitude  of  from  the  hard-earned  fame  of  a  single 

the  end.    Nothing  but  a  belief  in  that  soldierof  the  Revolution.  The  records  of 

superior  power  which  guides  nations  to  theirvalor  and  indomitable  energy,  amidst 

their  destiny — silently  gathers  and  dis-  privations  that  sicken  the  heart  in  their 

poses  inferior  causes  to  some  mighty  is-  contemplation,  never  fail  to  stir  up  with* 

sue,  and  selects  its  own  time  for  produ-  in  us  every  feeling  of  gratitude— every 

cing  results  the  most  unexpected  and  ardor  of  enthusiasm — and  we  sometimes 

startling,  can  solve  what  else  must  for  fear  we  are  chargeable  with  idolatry  to 

ever  remain  beyond  human  comprehen-  the  immortal  conductor  of  that  painful 

aion.  conflict,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  in  simple 

It  belongs  not  to  our  present  design  to  truth,  that  among  all  men  however  di- 

dwell  upon  '.the  greatness   of  a  theme  lated  by  history — ^*<  none  but  himself  can 

which  has  called  forth  the  highest  pow-  be  his  parallel." 

•rs  of  eminent  historians  and  orators,  and  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 

awakened  a  world  to  its  sublimity.    It  there  were  united  in  the  cause  a  band  of 

is  simply  our  design  to  record  some  of  men  in  council,  whose  hearts  beat  as 

the  incidents  of  the  Revolution  connect-  high,  and  whose  souls  were  as  much 

ed  with  the  life  of  one  of  the  extraordi-  aroused  to  the  magnitude  of  the  design 

nary  men  who  graced  that  period ;  whoee  as  were  those  of  the  devoted  military 

name,  though  well  known,  is  not  often  leaders  whose  actions  have  made  their 

enough  brought  before  the  public,  and  names  imperishable. 

does  not,  we  have  thought,  command  Among  the  foremost  of  these,   was 

that  estimation  and  honor  so  eminently  Robert  Morris,  the  Financier ! — the  man 

due  to  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism,  the  whose  enlarged  views  of  the  struggle  in 

wisdom  of  his  counsel,  and  his  self-sac-  which  the  colonies  were  about  to  en- 

tificing  devotion   to  his  country  in  the  gage,  impresseii  him  with  the  belief  that 

times  of  her  greatest  need.  the  greater  difficulty  in  the  contest  would 

The  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  be  be  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war — and 

dazzled  by  deeds  of  arms — the  *<  pride;,  who  seeing  this,  at  once  resolved  to  give 

pomp    and    circumstance  of  glorious  up  the  retirement  for  which  with  ample 

war"  are  so  great  and  universal,  that  we  means  he  was  preparing,  and  thencefor- 

ue  always  liable  to  yield  too  much  to  ward  to  devote  himself  and  his  fortune  to 

their  influence,  and  to  forget  the  arduous  the  service  of  his  country. 
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We  are  not  about  to  write  hiB  life,  sentiment  the  ealote  would  pioye  ftttal  lo 
which  has  been  already  written.  We  hope  him— and  eo  strong  was  the  feeling  it 
however  to  add  some  facts,  and  to  give  a  excited  in  his  mind,  that  he  obtained 
new  version  to  some  already  known ;  to  from  the  captain  a  promise  that  this  eer- 
show  in  stronger  contrast  than  has  yet  emony  should  be  dispensed  with.  The 
been  shown  bow,  from  the  smallest  gun  however,  had  been  loaded,  and  the 
means,  the  most  extraordinary  resnlts  are  captain  unfortunately  forrot  to  inform 
obtained  through  the  enei^es  of  a  single  the  whole  crew  that  no  siuute  was  to  be 
powerful  mind,  and  the  devotedness  of  a  given.  Accordiagly  when  the  boat  left 
great  heart.  the  ship's  side,  a  sailor  who  had  not  heard 

I  The  father  of  Robert  Morris  had  his    that  the  salute  had  been  countermanded* 

'  residence    at   Oxford,   Talbot   County,    and  supposing  the  omission  to  be  ac- 

eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  was  en-  cidental,  hastily  lighted  a  match,  applied 
gaged  in  carrying  on  a  large  trade  in  it  to  the  gun,  and  the  wadding  struck  Mr. 
tobacco,  with  Liverpool.  Morris'  shoulder  with  such  force,  that  a 

As  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  re-    mortification  ensued  which  speedily  end- 
1^^.  •   markable  in  his  life,  nothing  further  is    ed  in  his  death. 
^v  ^  %   recorded  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  gen-       The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bora 
*        tieman  of  exalted  character.   *The  fol-    in  Liverpool,  England,  in  the  month  of 
lowing  epitaph  is  taken  from  his  tomb-    January,  1733 — old  style, 
stone  in  White  Marsh  Church,  in  St  Pe-        Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
ter's  Parish,  about  &ye  miles  from  Ox-    Tears — ^he  bad  been  previously  placed  by 
ford:  his  fether  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr. 

Charles  Willing,  an  eminent  merchant 
"In  memory  of  Robert  Morris,  a  native  ^n  **»e  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  his 
ofLiTerpoolin  Great  Britain,  late  a  mer-  capacity  and  good  conduct  secured  lor 
chant  at  Oxford  in  this  Province.  Pane-  him  the  firm  and  lasting  friendship  of  his 
tual  integrity  influenced  his  dealings-*  employer,  for  whom  during  his  absence, 
principles  of  honor  governed  his  actions**  young  Morris  frequently  transacted  bu- 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  sincerity,  be  siness  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
despised  artifice  and  dissimulation.  His  made  negotiations  to  large  amounts, 
frieodship  was  firm,  candid  and  valuable.  i^  1754^  at  the  early  age  of  21  years. 
His  charity  frequent,  secret  and  well  j^  jjj  ^  ^^  ^^^  estimate  of  his  talents, 
adapted  His  zeal  for  the  public  good  active    ^^^^  ^  „^^j  ^       ^  ^ 

and  useful.    His  hospitality  was  enhanced    ..  ,  X.     rn,^^^^  «7:ii;«-  *k<.  .^^  JH 

by  his  conversation,  seasoned  with  cheer-  Jf™  ^^^  ,^'^-  Thomas  WiU ing,  the  son  of 
ful  wit  and  sound  judgment  A  salute  ^is  employer,  which  continued  till  the 
from  the  cannon  ofashtp,  the  wad  fractur-  y«ar  1793.  But  when  the  difiiculUes 
ing  his  arm,  was  tbe  signal  by  which  he  commenced  between  the  colonies  and  the 
departed,  greatly  lamented  as  he  was  mother  country,  long  before  the  breaking 
esteemed,  in  tbe  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  out  of  the  Revolution,  his  whole  nature 
on  the  12ih  day  of  July,  1750."  revolted  against  tyranny,  and  though  his 

interests  as  a  merchant  sufiered  deeply, 
Tbe  gun  which  so  suddenly  ended  his  he  was  among  the  first  to  promote  and 
life,  was  fired  under  very  peculiar  cir-  sign  the  famous  non- importation  agree- 
cnmstances.  We  give  them  as  we  ment  in  the  year  1765,  by  which  a  very 
have  received  them  from  his  son,  the  large  portion  of  the  merchants  of  Phila- 
present  Thomas  Morris,  Esquire,  former-  delphia  bound  themselves  to  confine  their 
iy  United  States  Marshal  for  this  district,  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 
to  whose  supervision  ajl  the  facts  con-  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  until  the 
tuned  in  this  article  have  been  submitted  difficulties  then  pending  should  be  set- 
that  no  doubt  may  exist  as  to  their  accu-    tied. 

racy.  When  the  day  of  trial  actually  came. 

It  was  usual  at  that  period,  soon  after  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  at  Lex- 
tbe  arrival  of  a  ship  from  a  foreign  port,  ington  reached  Philadelphia,  at  about  5 
for  the  captain  to  give  an  entertainment  p.  m..  four  days  after  it  took  place,  Mr. 
on  board  to  the  consignee  and  his  Morris  was  presiding  at  tbe  dinner  given 
friends,  and  as  a  compliment  to  the  guests  on  tbe  usual  celebration  of  St.  George's 
on  their  leaving  the  ship,  it  was  the  cus-  day,  23d  April,  1775.  A  discussion,  as 
torn  to  fire  a  single  gun.  Mr.  Morris'  on  a  previous  occasion,  had  taken  place 
father  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  which  on  the  all«absorbing  topic  of  the  then  in* 
he  attended  as  consignee,  had  a  pre-    creasing   diflloulties    with   tbe    mother 
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country ;   moderate   counsels  bad   pre-  wanted.    Whaterer  I  can  do  shall  be  done 
Tailed,  it  having  been  agreed  upon,  for  for  the  good  of  the  cause, 
the  moment,  to  acquiesce  and  pay  the  «•  I  am,  dear  air,  yours.  &c., 
stamp    duties;    but    no   sooner  was  it  " Robbrt Morris. 
known  that  American  blood  had  been        This  act  in  itself  shows  the  enlarged 
spilled,  than  the  tables  laid  to  celebrate  mind  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Morris ;  bal 
the  anniversary  of  the£nglish  saint  were  itiis  only  one  of  the  many  existing  proofB 
OTerturned.    A  vow  was  made,  and  a  of  his  munificence, 
resolution  taken  then  and  there,  by  the        Not  long  afterwards,  when  Washing- 
higb-souled  patriot   who  had  presided  ton  had  just  re-crossed  the  Delaware  a 
over  the  ceremonies,  a  dedication  of  him-  second   time,  the  period  of  service  of 
self  and  all  that  he  possessed,  to  the  new  nearly  all  the  eastern  troops  having  ex- 
cause  was  pronounced,  and  forever  after-  pired,  and  the  general  having  prevailed 
wards  faithfully  kept    Little,  however,  upon  them  to  serve  six  weeks  longer,  by 
tfould  he  then  know  that  the  fate  of  his  promising  each  soldier  a  bounty  of  ten 
country  was  in  one  way  to  become  in-  dollars,  the  military   chest   could    not , 
trusted  to  him  alone— that  on  him  it  afifbrd  him  the  means  to  comply  with  his  f»%^A 
would  depend  to    feed  and  clothe  the  promise.    On  the  3Istoi  December,  1777,  A^^TM 
atruffgling  armies  that  were  to  raise  the  «e  wrote-again  to  Mr.  Morris,  who  re-  '       ^' 
standard    of   freedom   in   the    western  P^i^d  to  him  the  next  morning :  **  I  was 
world.  honored  with  your  favor  of  yesterday  by 

In  the  same  year,  in  November,  he  Mr.  Howell,  late  last  night — and  ever 

was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Penn-  solicitous  to  comply  with  your  requisi- 

sylvania   to  the  second  Congress.    In  lions,  I  am  up  very  early  this  morning, 

1776  he  was  re-elected,  and  was  a  strong  to  dispatch  a  supply  of  fifty  thousand 

advocate,  as  he  is  well  known  to  have  dollars  to  your  excellency.    You  will 

been  a  signer,  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  receive  that  sum  with  this  letter,  but  it 

pendence.  will  not  be  got  away  so  early  as  I  could 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  battle  of  wish,  for  none  concerned  in  this  move- 
Trenton,  which  was  fought  in  the  latter  ment,  except  myself,  are  up — 1  shall 
part  of  December  in  this  year,  it  became  rouse  them  immediately.  It  gives  me 
a  matter  of  great  moment  to  Gen.  Wash-  great  pleasure  that  you  have  engaged  the 
ington  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  in  troops  to  continue ;  aiyl  if  fai-tner  occa- 
gpecie,  in  order  to  keep  himself  well  in-  sional  supplies  of  money  are  necessary, 
formed  of  the  designs  and  movements  of  you  may  depend  on  my  exertions,  either 
the  enemy.  The  commander-in-chief  m  a  public  or  private  capacity."  This 
well  knew  to  whom  alone  he  could  apply  letter  is  dated  January  1st.  1777. 
with  success;  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Morris,  /n  March  of  the  same  year,  he  was  a 
and  the  following  reply  was  immediately  third  time  appointed,  in  company  with 
dispatched  :  Benjamin  Franklin,GeorgtCiymer, James 

Wilson,  Daniel  Roberdeau,  and  Jonathan 
"Philadelphia,  Dec.  30. 1776.        S'  ^"™^l*^'  *?  represent  the  AFsembly  of 

nc«  Ti.  •  .  'A  e  r  Pennsylvaniam  Congress,  and  in  Novem- 
,^"a^^  have  just  received  your  favor  of  ^^^  ^e  was  selected,  with  Mr.  Gerry  and 
this  day,  and  sent  to  Gen.  Putnam  to  detain     m*^    i^««„  ^^  .^^^  \^  «u  "^"  j  «"u 

the  express  until  I  collected  the  hard  Mr.  Jones,  to  repair  to  the  army,  and  con- 
money  you  want,  which  you  mav  depend  n'ienj'a''y  Jo  consult  with  the  com- 
shall  be  sent  in  one  specie  or  other  with  mander-in-chief  upon  the  most  praclica- 
this  letter,  and  a  list  thereof  shall  be  in-  ^le  means  of  conduclin(<  a  winter  cam- 
closed  herein.  I  had  long  since  parted  paign.  In  August,  1778,  he  was  ap- 
with  very  considerable  sums  of  hard  money  pointed  a  member  of  the  standing  commit- 
to  Congress,  and  therefore  must  collect    tee  of  finance. 

from  others— and  as  matters  now  stand,  it  Besides  his  advances  in  money,  such 
18  no  easy  thing,    I  mean  to  borrow  silver    was  his  enthusiasm  in  the  public  cause, 

;;!!ll^^T'^^^y'?'^l'"^^""^''  i^^^"    *^«^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  unlimited  cmlit  he  pos. 

^rrsit%fcbi^r.i;?^^^^^^^^      rl"jr/"^^^)P"^  'v^r'fh 

that  there  is  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  f"PP'/  whatever  the  wretched  state  of 

dollars  in  silver  at  Ticonderoga.  They  have  *'*®    finances    of   the  country  rendered 

no  particular  use  for  it,  and  I  think  you  necessary.     The  years   1779  and   1780 

mtfi^ht  as  well  send  a  party  to  bring  it  away,  were  the  two  most  distressing  years  of 

and  lodge  it  in  a  safe  place  convenient  for  the  war.     Judge  Peters  relates  the  fol- 

any  purposes  for  which  it  may  hereafter  be  lowing  anecdote  aa  having  taken  place 
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about  that  time :  "  We "  (the  Board  of  ing  of  supplies  of  erery  nature,  which 

War)  <•  had  exhausted  all  the  lead  accea-  could  not  be  obtained  from  any  other 

Bible  to  us,   having   caused    even  the  source. 

spouts  of  houses  to  be  melted,  and  bad  In  1781,  a  period  in  our  revolutionary 
unsuccessfully  ofiered  the  equivalent  of  history  when  Congress  and  the  Corn- 
two  shillings,  specie,  (25  cents)  per  mander-in- chief  were  driven  almost  to 
pound  for  lead.  I  went  m  the  evening  despair,  Mr.  Morris  on  his  own  private 
of  the  day  on  which  I  received  a  letter  credit  supplied  the  famishing  troops 
from  the  army,  to  a  splendid  entertain-  with  several  thousand  banels  of  flour, 
ment  given  by  Don  Mirailles,  the  Spanish  and  thus  arrested  the  design  entertained, 
minister.  My  heart  was  sad,  but  I  had  of  authorizing  the  seizure  of  provisions 
the  faculty  of  brightening  my  counte-  wherever  they  could  be  found — a  mea- 
pance  even  tinder  gloomy  disasters ;  yet  sure  which  would  inevitably  have  dis- 
it  aeems  not  then  with  sufficient  adroit-  pleased  the  whole  country,  chilled  its 
ness,  for  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  one  of  the  patriotism,  and  probably  turned  back  the 
guests,  and  knew  me  well,  discovered  course  of  the  Revolution. 
some  casual  trait  of  depression.  He  In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Lowrey,  Esq., 
accosted  me  in  his  usual  frank  and  dis-  of  New  Jersey,  dated  29th  May,  1781, 
engaged  miinner,  saying:  *  i  see  some  Mr.  Morris  writes :  "It  seems  that  Gen. 
clouds  passing  across  the  sunny  coun-  Washington  is  now  in  the  utmost  neces- 
tenance  you  assume ;  what  is  the  matter  F  tity  for  some  immediate  supplies  of  flour. 
After  some  hesitation,  I  showed  him  the  and  I  must  undertake  to  procure  them, 
general's  letter,  which  I  had  brought  from  or  the  laws  of  that  necessity  must  be  put 
Uie  office,  with  the  intention  of  pi  icing  it  in  force,  which  I  shall  ever  study  to 
at  home  in  a  private  cabinet.  He  played  avoid  and  prevent.  I  must  therefore  re- 
with  my  anxiety,  which  he  did  not  re-  quest  that  you  will  immediately  use  your 
Ueve  for  some  time.  At  length,  however,  best  skill,  judgment  and  industry,  in 
with  ^eat  and  sincere  delight,  he  called  procuring  on  the  lowest  terms  you  can 
me  aside,  and  told  me  that  the  Holker  one  thousand  barrels  of  sweet  sound 
privateer  had  just  arrived  at  his  wharf,  flour,  and  sending  it  forward  to  camp  in 
with  ninety  tons  of  lead,  which  she  had  the  most  expeditious  manner  that  you 
brought  as  ballast.  It  had  been  landed  can  contrive.  I  know  to  do  this  yoa 
at  jV&rtinique,  and  stone  ballast  had  sup-  must  pledge  your  private  credit,  and  as  I 
^ied  its  place ;  but  this  had  been  put  on  have  no  money  ready, although  the  means 
shore,  and  the  lead  a^ain  taken  in.  of  raising  it  are  in  my  power,  I  must 
*  You  shall  have.'  said  Mr.  M.,  <  my  half  also  pledge  myself  to  you,  which  I  do 
of  this  fortunate  supply ;  there  are  the  most  solemnly,  as  an  officer  of  the 
owners  of  the  other  half ,' (indicating  gen-  public-^but  lest  you  should,  like  some 
tlemen  in  the  apartment.)  *  Yes,  out  I  others  believe  more  in  private  than  in 
am  already  under  heavy  personal  engage-  public  credit,  1  hereby  pledge  myself 
nents  as  guarantee  for  the  department,  to  paj^  you  the  cost  and  charges  of  this 
to  those  and  otiier  gentlemen.^  *  Well,'  flour  in  hard  money,  and  thus  enable 
rejoined  Mr.  Morris, '  they  will  take  your  you  honorably  to  fulfill  3rour  engage- 
asanmption  with  my  guarantee.'    1  in-  ment." 

staatly,  on  these  terms,  secured  the  lead,  8o  in  another  letter  of  same  date  to 
left  the  entertainment,  sent  for  the  proper  Maj.  Gren.  Schuyler,  he  says,  *<  General 
officers,  and  set  more  than  one  hundred  Washington  is  in  distress  for  want  of  an 
people  to  work  during  the  night.  Before  immediate  supply  of  flour.  I  must  there-* 
Boming  a  supply  of  cartridges  was  ready  fore  request  you  will  take  the  most 
and  sent  off  to  the  army.  I  could  relate  speedy  and  effectual  measures  to  deliver 
many  more  such  occurrences."  to  the  order  of  his  Excellency  one  thou- 
Well  might  this  last  remark  be  made  sand  barrels,  and  for  your  reimburse- 
by  Judge  Peters,  for  the  whole  history  of  ment  you  may  either  t^ke  me  as  a  pub- 
tbe  war  is  one  continued  narrative  of  lie  or  private  man;  for  I  pledge  myself  to 
want  of  public  means  to  sustain  it,  and  repay  yon  with  hard  money  wholly  if 
of  the  most  indisputable  testimony,  by  required,  or  part  hard,  part  paper,  if  so 
private  letters  and  public  documents  that  you  transact  the  business.  In  short,  I 
in  almost  every  instance,  before  and  promise  (and  you  may  rely  that  no  con- 
after  be  became  financier,  Mr.  Morris  de«  sideration  whatever  shall  induce  me  to 
voted  the  whole  of  his  private  fortune^  make  a  promise  that  1  do  not  see  my  ca- 
and  his  unbounded  credit,  to  the  furnish-  pabiiity  to  perform)  that  I  will  enable 
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yoQ  to  fulfill  your  engagementB  for  this  adapted  to  dmt  command.    "I  fear»"'Baid 
•ttpply  of  flour."    These  two  parcels  of  Air.  M.»  **  you  would  sink,  under  the 
flour   came  to  the  timely  relief  of  the  complicated  perplexities  you  would  hav« 
troops,  and  thus  did  this  man  of  wooder«  to  encounter.    I  advise  you  to  remain 
fnl  resources  constantly  raise  supplies  satisfied  with  the  laurels  you  have  earn* 
which  the  government  found  itself  mca-  ed  at  Saratoga.    I  fear  they  ma^r  wither 
pable  of  furnishing.    So  much  for  his  if  you  accept  the  command."    This  frank 
measures  taken  with  private  individuals,  and  candid  advice  was  disregarded,  the 
But  this  could  not  satisfy  his  great  zeal,  command  was  accepted,  and  the  disas* 
In  1781,  he  effected  a  contract  with  trous  battle  of  Camden  too  truly  verified 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  which  he  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Morris, 
undertook  to  supply  all  the  requisitions  While  on  the  subject  of  the  Southern 
made  by  Congress  on  that  State  during  Army,  to  the  command  of  which  Gene* 
the  current  year,  on  receiving  as  a  reim-  ral  Greene  had  succeeded,   although  it 
bursement  all  the  taxes  imposed  by  a  law  may  be  somewhat  out  of  chronological 
recently  enacted.    On  the  25th  of  June,  order,  we  may  as  well  here  introduce  an 
the  contract  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  anecdote,  no  proper  version  of  which 
6th  of  July  following.  Congress  passed  a  has  been  yet  published, 
resolution  approving  of  the  transaction.  After  the  termination  of  his  campaign 
Not  content  with  this,  his  great  financial  General  Greene  called  at  the  office  of  Fi* 
talents  were,  put  in  requisition,  and  he  nance,  on  Mr.  Morris,  and  having  in  the 
aetually  raised  for  a  time  the  paper  cur*  course  of  the  interview  entered  some- 
lency  of  the  State  from  the  low  rate  of  what  at  large  into  the  extreme  difficultiee 
six  for  one,  to  that  of  two  for  one.    And  he  had  had  to  encounter,  he  said,  '*  I  am 
this  he  accomplished  by  at  first  making  not  superstitious,  Mr.  Morris,  and  yet  I 
all  his  contracts  payable  in  paper  money,  cannot  help  believing  that  on  two  sepa* 
(payable  at  a  future  day,)  and  by  selling  rate  occasions  there  was  a  special  interpo* 
Bills  of  Eixchange  to  fulfill  them,  after*  sition  of  Providence  in  my  favor,  and 
wards  receiving  and  paying  the  paper  which  prevented  the  disbanding  of  my 
money  at  a  smaller  rate  of  depreciation  army.    I  had,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
than  that  at  which  it  had  been  previous-  sion,  surmounted  difficulties  which  it  at 
ly  received ;  and  at  each  successive  ope-  first  appeared  impossible  to  overcome,  but 
ration  the  rate  was  lowered  by  accepting  at  length  while  seated  in  my  tent  over- 
it  at  the  improved  rate  for  other  Bills  of  whelmed  b}r  the  gloomy  apprehensions 
Exchange.    The  paper  was  not  used  for  of  a  fate  which  seemed  inevitable,  1  was 
immediate  supplies,  because  this  would  visited  by  a  gentleman  whom  1  bad  oc- 
check  its  progress  towards  par ;  for  if  it  casionally  seen  about  the  camp,  but  who 
had  been  paid  out  in  quantities  from  the  had  never  particularly  attracted  my  no* 
treasury  there  would  have  been  a  conse-  tice.    *  You  appear.  General,'  said    the 
quent  depreciation.    On  this  subject  he  visitor,  **to  be  in  much  distress;  under 
remarked,  **  that  in  view  of  those  evils  the  impression  that  it  may  arise  from  a 
which  inevitably  follow  from  the  issuing  want  of  money,  I  have  ventured  to  ap* 
of  paper  money,  and  which  always  have  proacb  you,  to  tender  to  yon  offers  for 
attended  that  measure  in  a  greater  or  less  your  relief.    1  have  now  in  my  posses 
degree,  it  was  most  advisable  to  purchase  sion  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  is  at 
with  specie,   and  supply  tbe  want  of  your  command,  and  for  which  I  will  take 
cash  by  the  supply  of  credit,  until  suffi-  your  drai't  on  the  financier.*" 
cient  funds  could  be  raised  for  the  public  Half  astonished,  I  accepted  of  hisprof- 
exigenoies  by  taxes — hence  h's  constant  ered  unexpected  relief,  when  he  left  the 
and  most  strenuous  exertions  were  used,  camp  and  1  saw  no  more  of  him,  until  a 
to  induce  Congress  to  fund  the  public  subsequent  occasion  when  I  was  placed 
debt.  in  the  same  painful  dilemma.    He  again 
It  was  near  this  period  that  General  at  this  time  called  upon  me,  furnished 
Gates,  who  was  intimately  known  to  me  with  the  required  funds,  took  my 
Mr.  Morris  called  on  him  to  consult  with  drafts,   and    I   never  saw   him   again, 
him,  about  accepting  the  command  of  "Why  do  you  smile,  Mr.  Morris?"  he 
the  army  in  the  South.    On  this  occasion  added,   as   the    story    was   concluded. 
Mr.  Morris   stated  to  the  General  the  «*  Did  you  never,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  «*su5- 
many  difficulties  and  embarrassments  he  pect  who  sent  this  person  to  you  and  em* 
would  meet  with,  and  frankly  told  him  ployed  him   to  watch  your  motions  r* 
he  feared  his  habits  of  business  were  not  *'No  i"  replied  the  General  **  Did  it  never 
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occur  to  you  that  he  was  employed  by  the  one  nor  the  other— and  all  that  bugi- 

iiie?"    "  B3r  you,  sir,**  Baid  the  General  ness,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  being  done 

angrily,  seizing  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  ^y  military  impressment,  we  are  daily  and 

"and  did  you  distrust  me  ?"  "  My  confi-  hourly    oppressing   the    people,   souring 

dcnce  in  you,"  replied  Mr.  Morris,'* was  *®"  tampers,  and  alienatinp  their  aflfec- 

jrcater  than  in  almost  any  human  being.  ^T^u/j^f^^.u'^^^T!:?  ^»!kiTJS!!2? 

T  Vn»iir  that  iT#^..f  vn^^ioi  »<..»».«^.  »«7«  completed  to  their   new  ettablisnments, 

JXZ^f^JTu      ^       ?  ^T  w^  ^^^  ^y  State  of  the  Union  has  at  this 

such  that  you  could  surmount  difficulties  jj^ur  one  eighth  part  of  iu  quota  in  the 

and  extricate  yourself  from  embarrass-  field,  and  there  is  little  prospect  that  I  can 

ments  under  which  any  other  man  would  see  of  ever  getting  more  than  one  half.    In 

sink-— but  I  knew  at  the  same  time,  that  a  word,  instead  of  havioe  everything  in 

if  this  money  were  left  at  your  disposal,  readiness  to  take  the  field,  we  have  no- 

you  would  use  it  before  the  time  of  your  thing ;  and  instead  of  having  the  prospect  of 

greatest  and  most  indispensable  necessi-  *  glorious  offensive  campaign  before  us,  we 

ty  arrived— therefore,  being  limited  in  have  a  bewildered  and  gloomy  prospect  of 

Ihc  sum  of  money  appropriated  to  your  ""  defensive  one,  unless  we  should  receive 

army,  and  sorely  preeJs^d  myself  on  every  *  P^^"'?}  "^1**'Z^^^^ 

v^JU  r  t^     J  '4.  '      —  u     *           _    4  money,   from   our    generous   allies— and 

hand.  I  found  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  t^ese  at  present  are  tSo  contingentto  build 

provide  lor  its  being  advanced  to  you,  upon!" 

only  when  it  became  impossible  for  you 

to  do  without  it."    After  a  few  moments' .  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 

reflection,  Greene  said,  **  You  were  right,  Mr.  Morris  was  called  upon  to  assume 

sir;  I  should,  without  restriction,  have  the  labor  of  bringing  order  out  of  this 

made  use  of  it  too  early,  and  your  pre-  chaos,  to  provide  means  where  none  ex* 

caution  has  been  the  means  of  saving  my  isted,  and  to  give  a  new  tone  and  spirit 

army.'*  to   our  languishing    and   fast   failing 

It  was  of  course  previous  to  this,  that  hopes. 

Mr.  Morris  bad  been  appointed  by  Con-  In  this  great  dilemma,  he  did  not  hesi* 

gress  to  the  office,  as  it  was  then  called,  of  tate  a  moment,  but  upon  assuming  his 

''financier,"  equivalent  to  the  present  Se-  official  station,  immediately    promulgat- 

eretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  we  know  of  ed  his  determination  punctually  to  fulfill 

nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  He-  all  his  engagements — drew  his  resources 

volution,  filled  as  it  is  with  the  touching  from  his  private  fortune  and  credit,  and 

evidences  of   a    self-sacrificing    spirit,  thus  suddenly  changed  the  scene — the 

showing  a  more  noble  devotion,  than  the  public  deficiencies  disappeared — all  who 

acceptance  by  Mr.  Morris  of  the  Super-  could  supply  the  public  wants  were  ea- 

intendence  of  the  finances  of  the  country  ger  to  furnish  whatever  they  had  to 

at  a  time  when  there  was  not  only  no  sell.                          • 

money  in  the  treasury,  but  when  it  was  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance,  as  we 

more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  have  seen,  in  which  he  lavished  his  am- 

dollars  in  arrears — and  when  General  pie  means,  whenever  he  was  unable  to 

Washington  presented  in  his  Military  purchase  what  was  needed  by  pledges 

Journal  on  the  first  of  JMay,  1 781 ,  the  fol-  of  the  public  credit. 

lowing  deplorable  account  of  the  State  of  When  appointed  to  the  head  of  the 

the  army  and  its  destitution  of  resources:  Treasury,  he  wrote  in  reply  :  "In  ac- 
cepting the  office  bestowed  on  me,  I 

"Instead  of  having  Magazines  filled  sacrifice  much  of  my  interest,  my  ease* 
with  provisions,  we  have  a  scanty  pittance  roy  domestic  enjoyment  and  internal 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  several  tranquillity.  If  I  know  luy  own  heart,  I 
States.  Instead  of  having  our  arsenal  well  make  these  sacrifices  with  a  disinterest- 
supplied  with  military  stores,  they  are  ed  view  to  the  service  of  my  country.  I 
poorly  provided  and  the  workmen  all  am  willing  to  go  still  further,  and  the 
leaving  them.  Instead  of  having  the  vari-  United  Slates  may  command  everuthing 
.T.rVK'^nll!^?.iS^"^^^^^^^^          ;i°  t:  f  ^«t;5  excepting  my  inte^ty,  and  the 


ing"i  /^Urtyrtem''y\ra'M^^^^  nancier,"  tendered  to  him  by  the  unan}- 

Ublished  upon  credit,    or   funds  in   the  mous  vote  of  Congress,  was  upon  the 

<^aarter-master's  hands  to  defray  the  con-  express  condition,  and  the  complete  un- 

tingent  expenses  of  it,  we  have  neither  derstandlng,  that  the  Public  Debt,  then 
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due,  should  be  funded  according  to  the  establish  confidence,  proposed  a  subBcrip- 

scale  of  depreciation  at  which  it  had  lion  among  his  wealthy  fellow- citizens 

been  contracted.    The  financier,  contend-  In  the  form  of  bonds,  obh'ging  them  to 

ed  that  the  country  was  in  a  condition  to  pay,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  the 

pay  annually  the  interest  on  the  amount  amounts  affixed  to  their  names,  in  gold 

then  due,  and  he  offered,  if  Congress  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  falfilling 

would  furnish  him  with  the  requisite  au-  the  engagements  of  the  bank.    He  heao- 

thority,  that  he  would  call  forth  her  re-  ed  the  list  with  a  subscription  of  £1 0,000, 

sources.     He  represented  that  this  mea-  and  was  followed  by  others  to  the  amount 

sure  alone  could  establish  confidence;  of  £315,000,  Pennsylvania  money,  or 

that  it  would  enable  him    to   borrow  $840,000.  The  directors  were  authorized 

abroad  the  funds  that  were  indispensable  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 

to  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  that  the  bank,  and  to  grant  special  notes,  bearing 

punctual  payments  it  would  secure  for  an  interest  oi  six  per  cent.    The  credit 

the  supplies  to  the  army,  would  enable  of  the  members  was  to  be  employed,  and 

him  to  introduce  a  rigid  system  of  econo-  their  money  advanced,  if  necessary ;  but 

my  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  pub-  no  emoluments  whatever  were  to  be  de- 

lic  expenditure.    It  is  well  known  that  rived   from    the  institution.    Congress, 

Congress  never  complied  with  the  pro-  while  they  expressed  a  high  sense  of  this 

mise  thus  made.      Vvhen  applied  to  for  transaction,  pledged    the   faith    of  the 

performance,  the   reply  was.  Borrow!  United  States    effectually  to  reimburse 

open  a  loan  in  Holland,  and  another  in  and  indemnify  tbe  associators. 

Sp^n.    In  vain  was  it  rejoined  that  Eu-  Thus,  through  this  patriotic  band,  un- 

ropeans  would  not  lend,  having  no  con-  der  the  influence  of  the  Master  Financier, 

ficfence :  "  When  applied  to  by  agents  in  was  erected  an  institution  for  the  purpose 

my  employ,'*  said  Mr.  Morris,  *•  the  an-  of  supplying  and  transporting   to  the 

swer  is,  invariably,  *  You  do  not  pay  tbe  army  three  millions  of  rations,  and  three 

interest  of  your  present  debt,  and  should,  hundred  hogsheads  of  rum;  and  that  at 

therefore,  not  expect  further  credit.'"  a  time  when  the  public  exigencies  were 

Fatigued,  worn  out  and  disheartened  the  most  pressing,  and  the  public  credit 
in  his  repeated  appeals  to  the  justice  and  at  the  lowest  ebb :  and  thus  affairs  rested 
integrity  of  Congress,  he  caused  his  re-  until  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  Bank  of 
signation  to  be  presented ;  when  that  North  America  was  finally  established 
body  immediately  passed,  and  served  under  a  charter  from  Congress, 
upon  him  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  and  The  great  difficulty  to  enable  this  cor- 
he  was  prohibited  from  making  known,  poration  to  commence  its  operations  was, 
even  to  General  Washington,  that  his  that  of  procuring  specie  to  give  credit  to 
resignation  had  been  tendered.  A  secret  its  bills.  To  ensure  an  adequate  supply 
committee  was  th'en  appointed  to  wait  of  this  essential  article,  which  was  found 
upon  Mr.  Morris,  with  injunctions  to  in-  to  be  very  difficult,  Mr.  Morris  proposed 
sist  upon  his  withdrawing  his  resigna-  to  the  Governor-General  of  Havana,  with 
tion ;  and  to  represent  the  disastrous  whom  he  had  previously  had  a  personal 
consequences  that  would  ensue  from  it.  acquaintance,  to  supply  Havana,  for  a 
Mr.  Morris  aj;ain  insisted,  as  a  condition  specified  term  of  years,  with  flour  at  re- 
to  his  remaning  in  office,  that  Congress  duced  prices.  The  amount  of  specie  re- 
should  immediately  fund  the  existing  quired  was  specified  at  three  hundred 
debt;  and  that  an  act  of  Congress  should  tnousand  dollars;  and  to  ensure  confi- 
be  passed  for  his  recall  to  office.  The  dence  in  the  performance  of  his  part  of 
committee  promised  to  use  their  strongest  the  contract,  Mr.  Morris  induced  the 
influence  and  best  exertions  to  accomplish  French  Minister  to  guaranty,  on  the  part 
the  former,  but  it  was  never  done.  The  of  his  government,  the  faithful  perform- 
Act  of  Congress  was,  however,  passed,  ance  of  it.  Such  was  the  confidence  en- 
and  he  resumed  his  official  duties.  tertained  by  the  Financier  in  the  success 

Among  the  well-known  expedients  re-  of  this  application,  that  he  sent  out  the 

sorted  to  by  Mr.  Morris,  to  resuscitate  frigate  Trumbul  to  bring  home  the  specie, 

public  credit,  was  the  establishment  of  In  the  mean  time  the  preliminary  mea- 

the  Bank  of  North  America,  at  Philadel-  sures  necessary  to  the  bank's  going  into 

phia.   His  partner,  Mr.  Thomas  Willing,  operation  were  taken ;  the  President  had 

was  appointed   President,   and    Tencn  been  appointed,the  new  bills  printed,  &c., 

Francis,  Cashier.    The  plan  was  digest-  &c.,  when,  to  the  utter  disappointment  of 

ed  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Morris,  who,  to  all  concerned,  the  frigate  returned  with- 
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oot  a  dollar.    Baffled  in  his  expectations  ton*s  first  intentions  were  to  attack  New 

of  procuring!  the  specie  from  Havana,  Vork,  then  in  possession  of  the  British, 

the  persevering  and  indomitable  Finan-  In  changing  this  determination,  it  is  ad- 

cier  did  not  give  up  the  establishment  of  mitted  by  all,  that  Mr.  Morris  had  a  con* 

the  bank,  but  immediately  went  to  work  siderable  agency ;  but  the  following  de- 

to  collect  all  the  specie  that  could  be  ob-  tailed  statement  we  have  received  from 

tained  in  the  United  States,  which,  after  the  most  undoubted  source,  the  son  of 

the  most  assiduous  industry,  resulted  in  Mr.   Morris,  of  whom  we  have  before 

collecting  forty  thousand  dollars.    This  spoken,  now  residing  in  New  York.   He 

amount  was  accordingly  deposited  in  the  received  it  from  the  great  Financier  him* 

bank,  and  the  moment  the  doors  were  self,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own  words, 

opened  they  were  thronged  with  appli-  "  Mr.  Morris'  representation  of  his  visit 

cants  for  specie,  in  payment  for  the  spe-  to  General  Washington  at  head -quarters, 

cial  notes  and  for  checks  he  had  drawn  when  the  attack  on  New  York  was  in 

upon  it.    The  payment  of  these  being  contemplation,  was  as  follows :" 
promptly  met,  gave  some  confidence,  but 

Mr.  Morrissaw  that  its  small  specie  capi-        ««i  went  from  Philadelphia  to  head- 

tal  must  be  soon  exhausted,  unless  mea-  quarters  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis. 

snres  were  adopted  to  procure  a  further  suading  the  Commander-in-chief  from  his 

supply.     He  therefore  employed  agents  meditated  attack  on  New  York,  and  repre- 

to  watch  every  person  who  had  carried  senting  to   him  the  immense  advantages 

from  it  any  amount  of  specie,  and  then  that  must  flow  from  his  leading  his  army 

took  measures  to  obtain  it  again  from  its  ^  Y**''^^?';-    ^^"T^^  ,*^«^  my  arrival  at 

possessors,  when  it  was  imSiediately  re-  S^tjL^!?  !I!a'!i^!J7**'^.K'''I«  ®1"L"^ 

&ted;  and  this  was  closely  follfved  ^Irh'^^S?^?.^^^^^^^^^^ 

up  and  practised  for  s'X  weeks,  at  the  p^ety  of  abandoning  his  projected  attack 

end  of  which  time  Us  bills  having  been  on  New  York.    I  represented  to  him  that 

duly  and  regularly  paid,  its  credit  became  the  loss  of  life  and  expenditure  of  money, 

so  firmly  established  that  the  very  drafts  which  could  not  be  replaced,  would  ne- 

and  bills,  which  at  first  were  considered  cessarily  be  great ;  that  the  success  of  the 

not  to  be  any  better  than  depreciated  measure  was,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful : 

paper  money,  being  found  equivalent  to  ^^^^  ^^^^  if  successful  the  triumph  would, 

specie,  and  more  convenient  in  trade,  ■*  ^^  results,  be  a  barren  one;  that  the 

i»ssed  current  in  all  commercial  transac-  ^'^^Jjy  .^'^^'n?  ^^f  command  of  the  sea 

Sns,  at  a  specie  value,  and  that  article  JaCf^^^^^^^^^^ 

was  seldom  demanded  of  the  bank ;  and  ;„  ^^^  y^,,,^  ^^        1      ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

when  demanded,  only  in  small  quantities,  ^rmy  adequate,  in  point  of  numbers,  for  its 

In  justice  to  the  good  faith  which  has  retention.    To  all  this  the  General  assent- 

been  preserved  by  that  bank,  it  is  but  ed,  but  replied,  *  What  am  I  to  do  ?    The 

proper  to  state  that  it  is  still  in  existence,  country  calls  on  me  for  action ;  and,  more- 

nnder  a  charter  from  the  Slate  of  Penn-  over,  my  armv  cannot  be  kept  together 

sylvania,  and  that  it  has  ever  faithfully  unless  some  bold  enterprise  is  undertaken.* 

fulfilled  all  ite  contracts ;  its  notes  now  Jo  tb»«  I  rejoined.  Why  not  lead  your 

are,  and  always  have  been,  punctually  forces  to  Yorktown;  there  Corn  wall  is  may 

redeemed,    except  on    those  occasions  ^fAl^A^^i":  ^  ^*'%*^'i?"'''*' k  "*  ^^ 

«^-«    ^^A^r-  «  L»or«i  T.PA.oni>o  oil  «Ka  "°  ^°®  Affierican  and  French  armies  by 

when,  under  a  general  pressure,  ^l  the  ^^^  ,^^  ^jjj  ^^^^^^^   ^  compelled  ti 

banks  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  spe-  .wrender.  •  Lead  my  troops  to  Yorktown,' 

cie  payments.   Its  stock  has  always  been  gaid  the  General,  appearing  to  be  aston- 

above  par,  and  no  similar  institution  has  isbed  at  the  suggestion.    *  How  am  I  to 

ever  been  better  managed.    Thus,  from  get  them  there  ?    One  of  my  difficulties 

the  very  commencement  of  the  difiicul-  about  attacking  New  York  arises  from  the 

ties  between  the  mother  country  and  the  want  of  funds  to  transport  my  troops  thi- 

colonies,  bad  Mr,  Morris  borne  a  con-  ♦I'er.    How  then  can  I  muster  the  means 

spicuous  part ;   always  at  the  head  of  t^»*  ji\l  ^  requisite  to  enable  them  to 

every  measure  which  was  resorted  to  for  »*'f  *°  ^'*'^*°'''*,^L,^''!' a°^'^v''°''  *^ 

^)^k^^-J!ot^^-l^f^oney  orsup-  ^.t S^':^e\i::^^^^^ 

plies  for  the  public  service.  ^^erU.    That  I  am  unSble  at  this  time  to 

After  the  arrival  of  the  French  army  jell  you,  was  my  reply,  but  I  will  answer 

the  whole  country  was  in  the  most  eager  with  my  head,  that  if  you  put  your  army 

expectations  that  some  important  blow  in  motion  I  will  supply  the  means  of  their 

woald  be  struck ;  and  General  Washing-  reaching  Yorktown.  After  a  few  minutes 
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reflection,   the  General  said,—*  On  this  he  knew  the  threatened  danger  of  ite 

assurance  of  yours,  Mr.  Morris,  such  is  failure,  from  the  refusal  on  his  part  to  ad- 

my  confidence  in  your  ability  to  perform  yance  the  money.     He  was,  however, 

any  en^ment  you  are  williiig  to  make,  ^nder  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  stating 

I  will  adopt  your  suggestion.'"  ^j^^j  ^^    ^^^  ^^J^^  ^^    ^^J  ^^,^^J 

We  are  aware  that  Judge  Peters  states,  enough  to  pay  the  French  troops,  it 
in  his  letter  to  Gen.  Harrison,  that  he  was  was  true,  he  said,  that  he  had  been  ad- 
present  at  head-quarters  when  the  sug-  vised  of  two  frigates  having  sailed  from 
gestion  was  made  by  Gen.  Washington,  France  with  specie  for  him,  but  they  were 
of  marching  to  Yorktown,  but  the  nar-  very  much  out  of  time,  and  he  was  fear- 
rative  we  have  given  was  made  by  Mr.  ful  they  had  been  captured — that  had 
Morris  himself  to  his  family — and,  as  these  frigates  arrived,  the  amount  asked 
Judge  Peters  was  incapable  ot  making  a  for  would  be  cheerfully  granted — but  that 
false  statement,  it  is  most  probable  that,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  no  considera- 
after  the  conversation,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  tion  could  induce  him  to  divert  the  funds 
Morris,  in  which  he  made  no  mention  of  put  into  his  hands  for  the  payment  of  the 
Judge  Peters  or  any  other  person  being  troops  of  his  sovereign  to  any  other  pur- 
present,  a  subsequent  discussion  of  this  nose,  without  the  certainty  that  it  could 
subject  was  had,  in  which  both  Judge  oe  replaced  in  time  to  meet  the  require- 
Peters  and  Mr.  Morris  were  present ;  and  ments  of  the  French  army.  Mr.  Morris, 
as  it  would  be  more  respectful  to  the  anxious  to  increase  the  Chevalier's  inter- 
Judge,  then  at  the  head  ot  the  war  de-  est  in  the  affair,  then  proposed  that  he 
partment,  and  more  so  to  the  commander-  should  take  a  seat  in  his,  Mr.  Morris' 
m-chief,  the  first  mention  of  the  matter  in  carriage,  on  the  following  day,  and  go 
council  was  made  by  himself.  Be  this  with  nim  to  the  head  of  Elk,  where  the 
as  it  may,  the  very  circumstantial  ac-  army  was  to  embark  for  Yorktown. 
count  given  of  this  affair  by  Mr.  Morris,  To  this  proposal  the  Chevalier  readily 
can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  when  assented,  and  they  set  out  together  early 
the  great  share  he  took  in  everything  next  moj-ning.  They  had  not  ridden  many 
that  was  done,  and  his  constant  commu-  miles  before  an  express  rider  was  per- 
nications  with  Gen.  Washington  of  the  ceived,  pressing  on,  in  headlong  haste,  to 
most  confidential  nature,  are  recol-  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Morris  called  out  to 
lected.  the  messenger  and  inquired  for  whom  he 

When  the  army  had  reached  Philadel-  was  bearing  dispatches.  They  were  for 
]mia,  Mr.  Morris*  public  resources,  and  himself,  instantly  opening  them,  he 
those  borrowed  on  hie  private  account,  found  they  contained  advices  of  the  arri- 
were  exhausted.  In  this  situation  he  val  in  the  Delaware  of  the  two  frigates  ex- 
was  informed  that  the  army  having  been  pected  by  the  Chevalier.  Assured  of 
for  a  long  time  unpaid,  great  discontent  their  safety,  the  Chevalier  readily  con- 
bad  manifested  itself,  and  that,  without  sented  to  furnish  the  money — and  not 
some  money  being  paid  to  the  troops,  it  long  after  their  arrival  at  the  head  of 
was  apprehended  they  might  prove  re-  Elk,  the  dissatisfied  troops  were  paraded, 
fractory  and  refuse  to  embark  from  the  But  soon  another  feeling  was  produced, 
head  of  Elk  to  the  place  of  their  desti-  for  drays  were  driven  before  them,  con- 
nation.  taining  kegs  of  half  crowns — the  heads  of 

In  this  new  dilemma,  the  supplies  hav-  some  of  them  were  knocked  out  for  ef- 

ing  all  been  provided,  Mr.  Morris  applied  feet,  and  the  specie  rolled  out  of  them  to 

to  the  French  Minister,  the  Chevalier  de  the  great  joy  and  astonishment  of   the 

Luzerne,  and  solicited  a  loan  of  twenty  soldiers.     They   were  then    paid  and 

thousand  crowns,  representing  to  him  cheerfully  embarked  for  Yorktown. 
the  immense  advantages  that  would  en-       The  astonishment  and  delight  of  the 

sue  from  the  capture  of  Cornwallis'  ar-  army  at  this  display  of  specie  was  of  the 

my,  and  the  almost  certainty  with  which  most  lively  kind.    One  of  the  soldiers 

such  a  result  might  be  promised,  if  a  pay-  vociferated  at    the  top   of  his   voice, 

ment  could  be  made  to  the  troops,  so  as  *<  Look !  look.  Jonathan !  by  jingo !  it  is 

to  enable  Washington  to  lead  them  on  to  hard  money !" 

Yorktown.     He  also  painted  in  strong        We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  glorious 

colors  the  danger  of  the  failure  of  the  result  of  the  attack   upon   Yorktown, 

whole  project,  should  the  money  be  re-  which  proved  the  crowning  military  act 

fused.     The  chevalier  was  a  man  of  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  harbin- 

sound  sense,  and  was  very  anxious  for  ^er  of  peace.    Our  article  is  extending 

the  success  of    the  expedition,  while  itself  to  a  length  beyond  our  limits,  and 
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ve  mast  therefore  look  towards  its  con-  under  the  circumstaDces,  was  absolutely 

dosion.     We  cannot  forbear,  however,  necessary.    I  dare  say,  yonr  dispositioD  of 

to  giYe  some  further  detached  evidences  the  several  armed  vessels,  after  you  are 

of  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  Mor-  ^^^^y  convinced  of  the  removal  of  the  ships 

ris.  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  *"^°°>  yp^^  ^^f «»» ^»^^  ^Hll^  ""«®*  J^«  »P- 

have  never  been  published.  probation  of  Congress.    Without  the  least 

The  reader  muSt  long  since  have  dis-  iPP^*"'!!^?  °Ln5ucPiiL«^^^^^ 

^^^ .  c                      *^     -u  *  .L       .  your  whole  conduct,  since  our  ili^nt,  is 

covered  from  our  narrative  that  there  was  Jj  ^W  approved,  and  I  am  happy  ihit  you 

one  trait  in  Mr.  Morns'  character  which  remained.    Many  agreeable  consequences 

crowned  ail  others,  and  largely  contnbu-  have  resulted  from  it,  and  your  continued 

ted  to  give  him  the    immense  financial  exertions  will  be  productive  of  great  good. 

power  which  he  so  ably  wielded.    This  I  must  therefore  beg  you  will  continue  as 

was  his  unbounded,  uniUferving,niVer'  long  as  you  can,  though  I  sincerely  wish 

ending  eonfidence,  in  the  ultimate  success  you  a  happy  sight  of  good  Mrs.  Morris ; 

of  the  struggle— and  this,  perhaps,  is  no-  ^^^  ^  fear  your  departure  from  Philadelphia 

where  more  conspicuously  shown  than  in  might  occasion  a  relaxation  that  might  be 

the  following  bold  measure.     Towards  Prejudicial.     I  know,  however,  you  w,u 

the  close  of  the  war  the  Chevalier  de  g"*i^*''«"  *°  '  P'°P/'  ""l^ '  ''^'i^' «/' 

Loxerne  had  agreed  to  advance  a  larire  depends  upon  you,  and  you  have  my  hearty 

uizcrne  naa  agreea  to  aovance  a  Jarge  ^jj^^j^,  f^^           unremitting  labor.    The 

amount,  the  exact  extent  of  which  is  not  public  are  much  indebted  to  you,  and  J 

rwnembered.    But  when  called  upon  by  ),opg  to  ,ee  the  day  when  those  public  ac- 

Mr.  Moms  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  the  knowledgments  shall  be  made  you. 

binding  force  of  which  he  fully  admitted,  *<  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  return,  or 

he  staled  that  the  pecuniary  wants  of  his  fix  upon  some  other  place  of  residence* 

own  sovereign  precluded  the  possibility  As  things  have  turned  out,  I  am  very  sorry 

of  that  engagement  being  complied  with.  "^^  removed  at  all;  indeed  I  think  we 

In  rain  did  the  financier  urge  upon  the  y^^e  full  hasty  enough :  but  your  conUnur 

Chevalier  the  fatal  effects  of  lus  non-com-  ""S,*K«^®»  and  conducting  business  there. 

pUana.~the  ruin  it  would  entail  upon  ±«7o^Vs^^^c^^i^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  cause-he  mflexiblv  persevered  in  flight  of  Congress.*^                      ^ 
his  refusal — when  Mr.  Morns  informed 

him   the  exigencies  were  so  great,  that  Extract  qf  a  letter  from  Gen.  Charles 

he  (Mr.  M.)  would  take  the  responsibili-  Lee  to  Mr.  Morris. 

tyand  draw  on  the  French  treasury  for  ,^-,            t  i»  j     i     j    ^  «l    v    j   # 

t>i*  fnii  ««*#>..»*  *vf  *iiA  .»:»..!«.»;«««      T«  "  You  are,  I  find,  placed  at  the  head  of 

Ae  fall  amount  of  the  stipulation.    In  j^    g               ,  j,;^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j     ^^ 

answer  to  which  he  was  informed  by  the  ^j.^  you  joy  of;  the  labor  is  more  than 

Chevalier,  that  he  would  write  and  ad-  Herculean ;  the  filth  of  that  Augean  stable 

vise  the  protesting  of  the  bills.     But  the  jg,  in  my  opinion,  too  great  to  be  cleared 

confidence    with    which    Mr.     Morris  away,  even  by  your  skill  and  industry ; 

was 'inspired,  in  the  ultimate  result,  and  but  however  you  succeed  in  this,  I  do  as* 

that  the  contest  roust  ere  long  end  favor-  sure  you  that  you  are  almost  the  only  man 

ablv   to  the  United  States,  nerved  him ;  on  the  whole  continent  in  whose  hands 

and  he  drew  the  bills,  accompanied  with  the  management  of  roy  personal  finances  I 

a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Ver^enes.  then  "^^^^^  ^^^^  •**<>"*^  *»«  deposited." 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  giving  faithful 

details  of  the  whole  transaction,  which  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  Horatio 

resulted  in  the  payment  of  the  money.  Gates. 

although  the  Chevalier  also  wrote,  ad-  ..  ^y  conclusion  from  all  this  Is,  that  if 

^^^  Uie  protest  of  the  biils.  y^^  can  place  public  credit  upon  a  solid 

The  following  letters  Vill  show  more  foundation,  let  the  operation  be  ever  so 

fully  than  anything  we  can  say,  the  feel-  glow,  so  that  it  be  but  sure,  your  fame  will 

inga  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  be  immortal.    Your  taking  up  the  busi- 

men  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  subject  of  ness  at  this  important  crisis,  is  not  only 

the  appointment  of  Mr.  Morris  as  public  the  more  honorable  to  you,  but  will,  1  am 

financier.  satisfied,  from  the  circumstances  attending 

*  it,  infinitely  promote  your  success. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Jolm  Hancock,  •*  When  men  see  you  promise  only  what 

President  of  Congress,  to  Robert  Mor-  you  intend  to  perform,  and  that  you  build 

^'  upon  a  solid  basis,  they  will  give  you  their 

'*  I  exceedingly  approve  your  conduct  utmost  confidence ;   that  obtained,  your 

with  regard  to  the  ships  in  your  river,  and  success  will  be  apparent    Your  head  I 

think  your  officers  discovered  the  spirit  of  know  to  be  e<^ual  to  everything  official ; 

nan ;  at  the  seme  time,  your  interference,  your  heart  I  will  not  say  anything  about^ 
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Ust  yoQ  think  me  a  flatterer,  and  that  is  a    of  reason,  weigh  so  much  as  a  single  one 
trade  1  am  too  old  to  learn  or  to  practise.*'     which  I  can  urge  for  your  accepting  it — 

Letter  from  Dr.  Franklin,       '        '  '^«  «°^  ^^  J^^"'  country." " 


"Passet,  July  26, 1781. 

"DeahSir— I  have  just  received  your  Letter  frmn Peter  Whiteeides,  Esq. 

very  friendly  letter  of  the  6th  of  June  past,  .,  «        ,r                       ,i  ^ 

announcing  your  appointment  lo  the  super-  Sik— You  are  now  called  upon     una 

intendence  of  our  finances.    This  gives  •^^^   *°.**»e  Departmeiit  of  Finance.    A 

me  great  pleasure,  as  from  your  intelli-  ^^ry  serious  object.     The  finances  of  the 

gence,  integrity  and  abilities,  there  is  every  ^7°^''^  *  perfect  chaos-if  a  chaos  can  bo 

?eason  to  hope  every  advantage  that  the  ^^"«**  perfect-the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 

public  can  pissibly  receive  frSm  such  an  P*®!  ^J"?, '» '^^^  f  P»P«J  money-^o™ 

iffice.      You  are  wise  in  estimating,  be-  "S""^*  '*  5  *^«  ^»^1«^?«  ^^  ^^^L}^^!^'' 

forehand,  as  the  principal  advantage  you  f«<^  »  ""^  ^^Yy  »?^  "»»1»^  *«  .^"^^^  ^*^^ 

are  to  expect,  the  consciousness  of  Lving  «cl«»»ve  of  an  immense  sacrifice  of  private 

done  service  to  your  country.     For  thS  ^°''*«»^  «■  ,^t^l  r^'iP"!^   *^'  "^'^^l 

business  you  have  undertaken  IS  of  so  com-  n"»nerous   list  of  ills  that  will   present 

plex  a  nature,  and  must  engross  so  much  themselves ;     which     may   be     guarded 

of  your  time  and  attention,  as  necessarily  •«*»'^.t'    ^"^    ^*^*'  nevertheless,  all   be 

to  hurt  your  private  interests ;  and  thi  experienced.    Your  situation  is  conspicu- 

public  often  niggardly  even  of  its  thanks,  ous.  and  your  talents  have  so  often  been 

while  you  are  sure  of  being  censured  b^  f^'P^^yed,  that  you  will,  on  all  occasions. 

malevolent  critics,  who   will  abuse  yoi  \  ""^["l^  °» ?^  »1^  }.  ^"^^.^^^''u  ^'''''' 

while  you  are  serving  them,  and   wound  r^o^*  ^}^^  ^"^  attention  will  be  taken  up 

your  character   in    nameless    pamphleU,  J^one  department  or  the  other, 

thereby   resembling    those    little,    dirty,  "  The  people  will  expect  your  accept- 

stinking  insects  that  attack  only  in  the  ance  of  this  office,  and  look  up,  as  to  a  new 

dark,  disturb  our  repose,  molesting  and  f^'  ^'^«»  ^J^**^*  "^^  P"W«c  operations  are 

wounding  us,  while  our  sweat  and  blood  toresume  their  former  strengt^i  and  ener- 

are  contributing  to  their  subsistence.  Eve-  «>. 5  ,^^%  ^^e  that  a  mere  spt-culist.  or  the- 

ry  assistance  that  my  situation  here,  so  9"st  will  not  answer;  and  in  short,  they 

long  as  it  continues,  may  enable  me  to  figure  you  in  everything  as  the  only  persoa 

afford  vou,  shall  certainly  be  given.    For,  '^'/fe  employ. 

besides  my  affection  for  the  glorious  cause  ^^  K'^^*  J^®  extreme  uneasiness  when 

we  are  both  engaged  in.  I  value  myself  up-  7^5  ^^re  chosen  into  the  Assembly.    It 

on  your  friendshTp.  and  shall  be  happy  if  J»?  ^^^  «me  effect  in  this  last  instonce; 

mine  can  be  any  use  to  you.     With  gi4at  ^""^  y?"  "^""^  ^^^^  j   '^^  "e  not  made  for 

and  sincere  esteem.  I  am  ever,  dear  sir.  ourselves  alone,  and  you  are  the  least  so  of 

"  It  has  frequently  been  in  the  power  of 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  W.A.  Living-  one  or  a  few  men  to  «vc  the  country.    A 

ston.  Governor  of  J\rew  Jersey.  f?''»*^»"K  »^^"?f  2^.  ^he  truth  of  this  asser- 

*.  T%        r>        ri.      /i               ^j\  tion  was  exhibited  in  the  year  1776.  when 

*•  DiiAR  Si»-.I  heartily  congratulate  you  ^^^^^  H^we  was  at  Trenton. 

on  your  appointment  to  the  important  office  ..  ^  ^^  ^hen  left  alone  with  you  in  Phi- 

of  financier,  and  I  hope  no  consideration  jadelphia.  and  I  am  sure,  that  no  more  than 

will  prevail  on  you  to  decline  It  Ihaveloiy  two  men  can  claim  the  merit  of  giving  that 

wished  to  seethatdepartmentin  the  hands  g^dden  and  agreeable  turn  to  oSr  loit  af- 

of  one,  and  I  am  proud  to  find  that  my  f^       f^^  the  most  sanguine  then  deemed 

Jf^IS^'^Kf  P*""^"?-^  ^^"r  n  ^  *""  "°T  '*■  them  lost.    Yours  truly, 

ceived  the  sanction  of  Congress.    I  am  *c  Pbtm  Whitesimm." 
convinced,  sir,  that  no    resolution   ever 

passed  by  that  august  assembly,  will  meet  „     .         .                         ,      ,      r    « 

with  more  general  approbation.  Having  thns  given  a  sketch  of  the 

"  The  connexions  you  have  abroad,  sir,  public  services,  fls  we  must  think,  of  one 

as  well  as  the  estimation  in  which  you  are  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the 

held  at  home,  will  greatly  redound  to  the  Revolution,  of  the  Atlas  upon  whose 

benefit  of  the  public,  in  your  exercise  of  broad  shoulders  rested  a  portion  of  the 

the  office  in  question.    In  the  name  of  western  world,  then  but  thinly  peopled, 

liberty  and  of  our  independence,  let  us  be  convulsed  with  the  throes  of  revolution, 

I!?o«  tKo  L^,T'/1^^?*'  ?'  being  rescued  ^  in  a  merciless  contest  with  a 

from  the  brink  of  destruction !    And  yours  ^Jf-.JL  o«««.>,i  *^  ««..«  ;«  »^.„<>*  •»,!  *^ 

be  the  glory  of  retrieving  the  sUte  of  our  "*^*°^  '^^^'^^  *^  "°"^  in  power  and  re- 

funds  at  this  melancholy  crisis  of  general  purees,  we  now  claim  the  privilege  of 

despair.     lam  confident  that  no  twenty  ad'^»ng;  a  few  private  anecdotes,  which 

arKuments  which  even  your  ingenuity  is  ^^i  not  be  found  to  possess  less  interest, 

able  to  suggest  for  vour  declining  the  ap-  though  pf  a  different  nature, 

pdntment,  can,  in  the  cool  impartial  scale  The  celebrated  naval  hero,  Paul  Jone0» 
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eonstituted  Robert  Morris  his  execator,  of  his  life,  looked  on  and  saw  him  sink 
and  by  will  bequeathed  to  him  as  a  token  into  the  depths  of  ruin,  without  affording 
of  high  regard,  the  splendid  sword  which  the  slightest  aid.  Alas  !  he  who,  *'  with 
had  been  presented  to  that  chivalric  naval  an  eye  that  never  winked  and  a  wing 
officer  by  the  Kinz  of  France.  that    never   tired,"  had  soared    to  the 

The  modesty  of  Mr.  Morris,  for  which  heights  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  been  the 
he  was  so  remarkable,  would  not  permit  companion  of  the  loftiest,  the  noblest,  and 
him  to  retain  this*  tribute  to  valor.  He  the  best,  during  the  long  struggle  in 
conceived,  therefore,  the  idea  that  it  was  which  a  nation  won  the  right  to  exist — 
due  alike  to  the  donor,  and  to  the  naval  perhaps  through  that  same  energetic 
service  of  theUnited  States,  that  it  should  nature  which  perilled  a  princely  fortune 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  oldest  com-  for  tbe  general  weal — yielded  to  the 
mander  of  the  American  Navy.  Accord-  mania  for  speculation  in  landed  estate, 
ingly,  he  presented  it  to  the  late  brave  which  followed  upon  the  close  of  the 
and  distinguished  Commodore  Barrv,  Revolution,  and  which  overwhelmed 
with  an  understanding  that  it  should  be  some  of  the  largest  capitalists  of  the 
by  him  transmitted  by  will  to  the  senior  country.  The  want  of  money  to  com* 
officer  of  the  Navy,  who  should  succeed  pl^  with  his  immense  contracts  for  the 
him.  mrllions  of  acres  of  back  lands  which  he 

Accordingly  Commodore  Barry  devised  purchased,  plunged  him  in  deeper  and 
it  to  his  successor,  the  valiant  Commo-  deeper,  till  some  merciless  creditors 
dore  Dale.  Since  the  death  of  the  latter  threw  him  into  prisoiv  This  even  could 
officer,  this  sword  has  been  in  the  pos-  not  subdue  his  great  spirit.  The  con- 
session  of  hisison.  Whether  given  by  sciousne^^s  of  unsullied  honor  and  honest 
will,  or  retained  as  heir-at-law,  is  not  motives,  was  a  support  that  never  failed 
known.  It  is  nevertheless  fresh  in  the  him — the  vigor  of  his  mind  was  never 
recollection  of  a  member  of  Mr.  Morris*  subdued,  and  while  he  saw  around  him. 
family  now  living,  that  when  he  was  the  wreck  of  his  hopes  and*  expecta- 
about  to  present  the  sword  to  Commodore  tions,  he  submitted  to  his  fate  witn  dig- 
Barry,  a  wish  was  expressed  by  Mrs.  nified  resignation.  While  confined  in 
Morris  that  it  should  descend  as  an  heir-  prison  the  mechanics  of  Philadelphia 
loom  in  their  own  family;  to  which  her  repeatedl}r  made  him  offers  of  pecuniary 
husband  replied,  that  being  himself  relief,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  since 
neither  a  military  nor  a  naval  man,  he  in  his  days  of  prosperity  he  had  always 
thought  it  more  appropriate  that  it  should  aided  to  advance  their  interests,  and 
now  he  given  to  tne  senior  officer  of  the  showed  himself  their  friend,  it  was  right 
navy,  and  from  him  should  descend  to  that  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity  they 
the  senior  officer  for  the  time  being,  not  should  do  whatever  they  could  to  allevi- 
ooly  as  a  memento  of  royal  favor  to  a  ate  his  misfortunes.  Deeply  touched  as 
naval  hero,  but  as  indicative  of  the  he  was  by  this  generous  sympathy,  he 
friendly  feeling  of  the  French  king  to  the  gracefully  declined  the  proffered  aid,  pre- 
caQse  and  4ne  service  of  the  United  lerring  to  bear  his  own  burthens  rather 
States.  than  diminish  the  small  means  of  those 

Such  a  trophy  in  the  hands  of  the  who  had  earned  them  by  incessant  toil. 
officer  of  highest  rank  in  our  naval  ser-  In  connection  with  his  misfortunes,  a 
vice,  would  undoubtedly  be  most  appro-  story  has  obtained  currency  which  has 
priate,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  no  foundation  in  truth,  and  which  we 
that  the  intentions  of  the  liberal  donor  are  authorized  to  contradict 
who  placed  it  in  the  possession  of  the  first  An  annuity  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
senior  officer  of  the  American  Navy,  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  during 
under  the  circumstances  named,  have  not  her  life,  by  Gk)verneur  Morns,  Ecq.,  of 
been  carried  out  this  State,  and  it  has  been  incorrectly 

It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  part  of  believed  to  be  a  donation  from  that  gen- 
Mr.  Morris'  life  was  embittered  by  the  tieman,  when  it  was  a  sum  of  money 
total  loss  of  his  large  fortune.  There  is  converted  into  this  annuity  granted  to 
nothing  more  sorrowful  than  the  thought  Mrs.  Morris  for  the  relinquishment  of 
of  00  ^  a  finish  to  the  career  of  such  a  her  dower  on  four  millions  of  acres  of 
man.  Yet  so  it  was  to  be,  and  the  State  land  sold  by  her  husband  to  the  Holland 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  which  at  several  Land  Company,  Mr.  Governeur  Morris 
times  he  had  advanced  hundreds  of  being  the  agent  through  which  the  pay- 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  to  whose  ser-  ment  was  annually  made. 
Ticea  be  had  devoted  much  of  the  prime       This  small  pittance  wu  left !  and  was 
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a// that  was  left!  of  that  splendid  for-  of  seeing  Mr.  White  (since  bis  return 
tune  which  we  have  seen  to  have  been  from  Frederick),  that  you  were  at  Win- 
lavished  in  loans  for  the  public  service,  ^^^^'JS'^*, 
when  ils  return  was  most  doubtful.  "  ^«  ^°P«  >*  {f  unnecessary  to  repeat  in 

Private  or  public  liberality  was  never  ^^''  place,>ow  happy  we  should  be  to  see 

X  »»**"«  ui  puui»».  iiw»<Mi»jr   '•««»;''  \  you  and  Miss  Morris  under  our  roof  for  as 

extended  either  to  Mr.  or  Mrs,  Morns,  or  ^       ^  ^^     ^         g^all  find  convenient, 

to  any  of  their  descendants ;  and  although  before  you  return  to  Philadelphia ;  for  be 

in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  some  empty  assured,  we  ever  have,  and  still  do  retain 

acknowledgments  may  have  been  made  the  most  aifectionate  regard  for  you,  Mr« 

to  the  man  on  whom  John  Hancock  has  Morris,  and  the  family, 
left  the  record,  that  all  depended  token  all       "  With  the  highest  esteem  and  regard, 

foas  in  imminent  danger,  yet  was  that  and  best  wishes  for  the  health  and  happi- 

man  suffered  to  languish  in  sorrow  and  »«« <»f  the  family  you  are  in,  we  are,  dear 

distress,  when  all  was  accomvlisked  /  and  °^*<^am.       Your  most  obedient  and 
finally  abandoned,  to  go  down  to  the  «  G^^^^tt 00^^^^^^^ 

grave  deprived  of  every  power  to  provide  ^  M aktha  Washington. 

even  for  the  support  of  a  family  which        u  Xo  Mrs.  Morrit,  in  H^inchester.*' 
had  been  reared  in  affluence. 

We  feel  that  we  are  treading  upon  Having  introduced  the  name  of  Mrs. 
sacred  ground  in  touching  this  delicate  Morris,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  re- 
subject— risking  the  possibilitv  of  ^ind  the  reader  that  she  was  the  honored 
wounding  that  native  modesty  and  hon-  gigter  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  William 
orable  pride  in  his  descendants  which  White,  the  pious  and  highly  esteemed 
has  hitherto  i»referred  "  to  suffer  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  ' 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune"  Here,  then,  we  close  this  somewhat 
in  silence,  rather  than  ask  from  mag-  desultory  and  imperfect  memoir ;  refer- 
nanimily  what  should  long  since  have  ^ing  our  readers  to  Marshall's  Life  of 
been  awarded  to  justice !  Yet  thus  much  Washington,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Sparks, 
we  have  felt  it  was  but  right  to  say,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  De- 
(without  their  authority,)  not  envying  the  claration  of  Independence,  for  full  details, 
sensations  of  those,  be  they  whom  they  from  which  it  will  be  made  manifest  that 
may.  that  can  read  even  this  slight  Mr.  Morris  was  relied  upon  on  all  oc 
sketch  of  our  revolutionary  history  with-  casions.  Was  a  measure  to  be  proposed 
out  feeling  that  of  all  the  instances  of  )„  Congress,  his  counsel  was  sought  for 
public  ingratitude  of  which  we  have  any  and  obtained !  Was  a  claim  to  be  ad- 
record,  the  fate  of  the  financier  of  the  justed,  it  must  have  his  supervision. 
Revolution  and  his  family  furnishes  the  Was  an  office  of  importance  to  be  filled, 
most  flagrant  and  unaccountable  example,  he  must  help  to  decuie  upon  the  fitness  of 

From  a  portfolio  of  private  compli.  the  candidate  I  Was  a  movement  to  be 
mentaryletlersfromWashinffton,  Frank-  made  with  the  armies,  its  appropriate- 
lin,  IMadison,  Hamilton,  Lafayette,  Kos-  negg  must  have  his  sanction.  Was  a 
ciusko,  Louis  Phillipe,  Talleyrand,  Nee-  command  offered  to  a  general  officer,  he 
kar.  Gates  and  others,  heroes  of  the  Re-  sought  out  Mr.  Morris,  and  took  his  ad- 
volution,  which  we  have  been  kindly  vice  on  the  acceptance  of  it.  And  as  to 
permitted  to  examine,  we  have  selected  furnishing  means  and  supplies,  it  would 
onefrointhefatherof  his  country,  which  really  appear  as  though  it  was  never 
has  never  before  been  published.  It  is  doubted,  he  would  prove  with  respect  to 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Morris,  and  shows  them,  like  the  rock  of  Moses  in  the  wil- 
that  Washington,  up  to  the  latest  period  derness,  which  needed  only  to  be  smote 
of  his  life,  felt  the  most  lively  interest  in  to  send  forth  its  streams  to  supply  the 
his  compatriot,  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  perishing  Israelites, 
whole  family.  The  letter  is  the  more  We  have  no  words  to  express  the  in- 
valuable, bearing  the  signature  both  of  tense  interest  with  which  even  this  short 
him  and  of  Mrs.  Washington.  It  was  sketch  has  been  prepared ;  nor  to  set 
written  in  September  of  the  year  in  which  forth  the  ardent  desire  we  feel  to  stir  up 
Washington  died.  and  keep  alive  a  remembrance  of  the  il- 
lustrious dead.  They  have  passed  away 
**  Mount  VsaNON,  7  without  a  knowledge  of  the  streams  of 
Sept  21st,  1799.      >  human  happiness  and  prosperity  which 

"  OvfL  Dear  M adam — We  never  learnt  have  flowed  from  their  labors.    Yet  sure- 

with  certainty,  until  we  had  the  pleasure  ly  to  the  millions  who  are  now  the  im- 
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mediate  recipients  of  these   blessings,  upon    the  names   of  Washington  and 

CTcrything  which  relates  to  the  sacrifices  Monis.    For  with  that  great  man,  who 

by  which  they  were  purchased,  must  always  rises  before  us  in  the  annals  of 

senre  to  confirm  their  inestimable  yalne.  the  Kevolution,  calm,   inflexible,  saga- 

To  some  of  our  readers  much  of  what  cious,  undismayed— the  immediate  dele- 
is  herein  related  may  have  been  previous-  gate  of  Providence — we  feel  that  the 
Jy  known ;  but  the  actions  of  such  men  subject  of  this  imperfect  sketch  was 
as  most  occupy  the  foreground  of  a  pic-  scarcely  less  a  presiding  genius  over  the 
tare  of  any  scene  of  our  revolution  can-  lon^  and  arduous  struggle. 
not  too  often  be  presented  for  cantempla-  Their  memories  must  go  down  to 
tlon.  Ail  ages,  all  nations,  have  boast-  posterity  inseparably  connected :  for  the 
ed  of  their  heroes,  their  illustrious  men ;  foundation  oi  this  vast  empire — cover- 
bat  the  brightest  pages  of  history  may  ing  now  the  breadth  of  a  continent — 
be  challenged  for  tne  superiors  of  those  never  had  been  laid  by  the  matchless 
who  first  established  upon  a  firm  basis  generalship  and  valor  of  the  one,  with- 
the  freedom  of  the  western  world  t  out  the    untiring    energy,  and  incom- 

Among  these  the  thoughtful  mind  of  parable  munificence  of  the  other. 
the  student  of  history  will  most  often  rest 
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"  NoTHUYO,'*   says  Humboldt,    *' but  We  admit  the  impossibility  of  reducing 

serious  occupation  with  chemical,  me-  all  that  is  excellent  or  desirable  to  the 

ehanical,  and  natural  studies,  will  defend  rule  of  utility ;  but  utility  itself  is  subor- 

any  state  from  evils  assailing  it  on  the  dinate  to  consolation,  and  of  all  consola- 

side  of  ignorancer  poverty,  vice  and  su-  tions  that  of  knowledge  is  the^reatest; 

perstition."  nay,  it  is  consolation  itself. 

Through  nature  dead  and  inert, — the  .  With  these  general  observations,  which 

gross  material  of  earth, — we  are  fed  and  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  may 

sustained ;  a  condition  in  which  we  dififer  possibly  appear  trite  and  unnecessary* 

ia  no  respect  from  inferior  animals ;  <*  the  we  come  to  a  more  particular  notice  of 

aim  of  ail  is  but  to  nurse  the  life;**  our  the  work  before  us,  a  Journal  of  Science, 

rreatnesa  and  excellence  appears  only  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  world, 

tne  wit,  the  ingenuity,  the  economy,  the  supported  in  America,  and  which  has 

Reason  ;^forcuig  into  our  service  all  completed  its  first  series  of  fifty  volumes 

the  powers  of   nature ;    subduing    the  — a  compact  body  of  real  information — ^a 

mountains,  rivers,  winds,  metals,  earths,  bulletin  of  the  progress  of  exact  know- 

T^^table  products ;  converting  vile  of*  ledge  in  America  and  in  Europe*-a  tee- 

lal  into  sustenance  and  comfort.  timony  to  the  world,  that  there  are  libe- 

Tbe  tactics  of  this  war  against  dead  ral  spirits,  and  wise  intellects  enongh  on 

matter  we  call  ^cience-r-the  practice  of  this  side  the  Atlantic,  to  carry  the  na- 

it.  Art.  tion  forward  in  the  road  of  knowledge 

There  are  journals,  military  and  edu-  and  true  enlightenment 

cational,  gazettes  of  commerce  and  war;  A  person  unaccustomed  to  reflection, 

but  of  this  prime  instrument  of  civiliza-  casually  taking  up  a  number  of  this 

tion,  this  Science  and  Art  of  subduing  journal,  would    probably  find    himself 

nature,  should  there  not  be  as  many  and  disappointed — would  even  see  no  possi- 

as  well  known  ?  bility  of  reaping  any  good  from  it.    He 

We  ask  this  Question  of  our  own.  opens,  perhaps,  on  an  analysis  of  ma- 
country  only ;  in  Europe,  scientific  jour-  nures,  an  account  of  a  newly-discovered 
nale  are  well  sustained  and  greatly  re-  metal,  or  a  table  of  the  trade  winds, 
spected.  These  are  rather  dry  topics,  and  have  no 

«__— — — ^ * 

*  The  American  Jonmal  of  Science  and  Arts.    Conducted  by  Professors  B.  Siiliman 
■ad  B.  Siiliman,  Jr.,  and  James  D.  Dana.    Second  Series.    No.  8.    March— May,  1^7. 

New  Haven.  » 
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influence  upon  stocks  or  the  tariff; — ^to  a  The    publisher  of  a  good   elementary 

man  familicir  with  science,  on  the  con-  chemistry,  or  scientific  class  book,  does 

trary,  or  even  but  slightly  initiated  in  it,  more  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  enlight- 

(an  initiation  easily  attained,)  nothing  enment  than  the  loudest  declalmer  on  pro* 

could  be  more  attractive  gress  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.    The  one 

Say,  for  example,  that  he  is  an  aericul-  moves  our  astonishment,  the  other  our 

turist,  either  by  necessity  or  by  choice ;  gratitude  and  respect.    The  one  earns  a 

he  finds  it  very  important  to  his  happi-  noisy  reputation,  the  other  confers  a  solid 

ness  (supposing  always  that  he  is  a  man  benefit  on  his  coantry. 

of  intelligence),  to  know  the  reason  why  The  second  series  of  the  Journal  which 

his  fish  manure  injured  one  field  and  gives  us  an  opportunity  lor  these  more 

benefited  another ;  with  a  knowledge  of  general  remarks,  appears  with  the  addi- 

the  cause,  he  changes  his  plan,  and  in-  tion  of  a  valuable  name  to  the  editorial 

stead  of  a  judgment  of  Providence,  finds  department,  and  a  better  attention  to  the 

only  a  judgment  of  nature,  against  him-  miscellany  and  bulletin  of  foreign  in- 

selt  and  his  neighbors ;  which  conduces  formation. 

as  much  to  charity  as  to  prosperity.  With  the  greatest  respect  for  the  judg* 
Or,  let  him  be  a  merchant,  and  an  ment  and  experience  of  the  editors,  we 
owner  of  ships ;  the  trade  winds  and  the  would  suggest  to  them,  as  we  are  their 
hurricanes  are  matters  of  great  interest  readers,  and  in  a  measure  dependent  on 
to  him,  though  all  his  knowledge  be  un-  them  for  our  small  but  ^precious  stock  of 
able  to  prevent  them.  As  invalids  are  scientific  information,  a  more  frequent  re- 
curious  to  know  the  history  and  nature  turn  to  the  first  principles  and  common 
of  the  disease  which  afflicts  them,  he  facts  of  science,  Whether  In  the  form  of 
will  doubtless  find  a  reasonable  pleasure  summaries,  series,  monographs,  or  theo- 
in  tracing  the  laws  and  courses  of  the  retical  discussions.  By  these,  the  gene- 
winds  that  plague  him.  ral  reader  may  be  rapidly  and  easily  in- 
Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  plea-  formed,  and  the  body  and  spirit  of  each 
sure  is  not  immediately  joined  wiih  the  department,  as  a  whole,  be  maintained 
utility  of  knowledge ;  but  this  separation  and  kept  together.  Localiists,  remote 
must  be  attributed  to  the  imperfection  of  discussions,  minute  analyses,  topics  of 
the  knowledge  itself;  for  we  know  that  synonymy,  and  mathematical  formulas, 
a  complete  science  of  any  business  en-  however  necessary  and  admirable  in  their 
sures  perfect  success  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  place,  are  necessarily  tedious  and  un- 
political economists  have  never  been  profitable  to  the  general  reader,  and  not 
able  to  complete  their  science,  or  to  ren-  always  beneficial  to  the  scientific  one. 
der  it  immediately  useful — the  most  they  What,  for  example,  could  be  more 
have  attained  has  been  to  destroy  certain  agreeable  or  profitable  to  the  geologist,  or 
antiquated  prejudices.  The  difficulty  even  to  the  general  reader,  interested  in 
with  them  lies  in  their  neglect  of  moral  science,  than  the  paper  in  the  March 
causes — or,  more  properly,  in  their  ina-  number  on  the  causes  of  the  formation 
bility  to  anticipate  or  express  them.  But  of  volcanic  chaini^,  in  which  the  author 
in  those  sciences  which  more  imraedi-  resolves  for  us  a  vast  and  difficult  prob- 
ately  affect  us.  in  chemistry,  agriculture,  lem,  showing  easily  and  with  a  masterly 
astronomy  and  the  useful  arts,  moral  simplicity,  the  effects  of  the  gradual  cool- 
caases  have  no  influence:  all  is  within  ing  of  the  earth's  crust ;  or  that  later  one 
he  grasp  and  under  the  eye  of  experi-  by  the  same  hand,  which  compares  the 
ment  and  observation.  Experience  is  volcanoes  in  the  moon,  studied  on  Ger- 
abte  to  perfect  itself  and  triumph  over  man  maps,withthoseofthe  South  Sea  fsl- 
all  obstacles.  ands,  and  identifies  their  form  and  charac- 
Nor  is  it  less  desirable  in  the  view  ter?  Thus,  thediiigent  industry  of  aGrer- 
of  general  enlightenment  and  education  man  observer  is  converted  to  its  proper 
that  works  of  the  description  of  this  use  by  the  quick  brain  of  an  American  sa- 
journal  should  be  freely  circulated,  van,  who  knows  how  to  unite  observa- 
The  advances  of  a  nation  in  numbers  tion  with  theory, 
and  wealth  are  but  an  advance  toward  Or  what  more  curious  information  to 
barbarism  aad  corruption,  unless  the  In-  the  intelligent  farmer,  or  naturalist,  thaa 
Btruments  of  knowledge  keep  pace  with  this  history  of  the  seventeen  year  locust; 
the  numbers  and  the  means.  But  this  is  where  we  read  that  a  grub  hatched  from 
a  worn  out  topic.  We  must  act  more  the  egg  of  that  insect,  after  attaining  its 
and  talk  less,  or  more  to  the  purpose,  proper  growth,  precipitates  itself  volun- 
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tarilf  from  the  tree  where  it  fed,  and  en-  other  generation  we  have  felt  the  benefit 

tering  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  a  of  the  labors  of  those  who  went  hefore 

mole,  remains  there  for  the  extraordinary  us. 

period  of  serenteen  years,  when  they  A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  plan 
come  to  the  surface,  in  panoply,  and  and  spirit  of  the  work  may  not  be  un- 
make the  woods  resound  with  their  my-  interesting  or  inappropriate, 
riad  murmurs.  '<  This  Journal  is  intended  to  embrace 

Here,  too,  is  a  paper  on  the  mounds  of  the  circle  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  with 
the  West,  the  monuments  of  the  extinct  their  applications  to  the  arts,  and  to 
races:  mounds  of  sacrifice,  of  burial,  of  erery  useful  purpose."*  "This  is  de- 
commemoration,  signed  for  original  American  communi- 

Here,  too,  is  an  explanation  of  the  cations;  it  will  also  contain  occasional 

fairy  rings  of  pastures,  the  first  which  relations  from    Foreign    Journals,  and 

we  remember  lo  have  seen,  and  true  up-  notices  of  the  progress  of  Science  in  other 

OQ  the  face  of  it.  countries."    **  It  is  also  within  its  design 

But  what  need  of  dwelling  upon  par-  to  receive  communications  on    Music, 

ticnlars ;   we  can  only  repeat,  that  the  Sculpture,     Engraving.  Painting,    and 

true  end  of  science  is  enlightenment ;  an  generally  on  the  fine  and  liberal,  as  well 

enlightenment  which  defends  us  against  as  useful  arts."     **  Notices,  Reviews, 

fear«  and  places  our  prosperity,  as  far  as  and  Analyses  of  new  Scientific  works, 

the  Creator  will  permit  it,  in  our  own  and  of  new  inventions,  and  Specifiea- 

hands.    But  the  true  means  of  this  en-  tions  of  Patents.*'    "  Bibliographical  and 

lighienment  lies  more  about  the  heart,  Obituary  notices  of  Scientibc  men,*'&c., 

and  simple  elements,  of   things.     The  &c.     <* Communications  are  respectfully 

learned  and   the  scientific  wander  too  solicited  from  men  of  Science,  and  from 

easily  into  the  byways  and  nooks   of  men  versed  in  the  practical  art9.*'t 

knowledge,  and  while  they  linger  there  "  In  every  enlightened  country,  men 

amusing  themselves  with  minuter  mat-  illustrious  for  talent,  worth  and  know- 

ters,  the  world  moves  on  and  forgets  ledge,  are  ardently  engaged  in  enlarging 

them.  the  boundaries  of  Natural  Science ;  and 

The  'ififtieih  volume  of  this  Journal,  the  history  of  their  labors  and  discove- 
completes  the  first  series,  and  is  the  In-  ries  is  communicated  to  the  world  chiefly 
dex  volume  of  the  whole.  This  han  through  the  medium  of  Scientific  Jour- 
been  prepared  with  the  greatest  labor  nals.  The  necessity  for  such  journals 
and  care,  and  presents  a  vast  amount  of  has  thus  become  eenerall^  evident, 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  matter.  They  are  the  heralds  of  science ;  they 
In  the  very  full  preface  to  this  volume,  proclaim  its  toils  and  its  achievements; 
we  find  a  history  of  the  undertaking  and  they  demonstrate  its  intimate  connection 
of  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  As  a  piece  as  well  with  the  comfort  as  with  the  in- 
of  scientific  history  it  willalways  be  inter-  tellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  our 
esting  and  important,  as  marking  the  pro-  species;  and  they  often  procure  for  it 
gress  of  science  in  this  country,  and  enviable  honors  and  substantial  rewards, 
showing  the  disinterested  energy  of  its  *<  In  England,  the  interests  of  Science 
patrons  and  supporters.  The  work  it  have  been  for  a  series  of  years  greatly 
appears  was  never  profitable,  often  an  promoted  by  the  excellent  journals  of 
expense  to  its  originator,  and  carried  on  Tillock  and  Nicholson  ;  and  for  the  loss 
by  him  rather  from  the  honorable  mo-  of  the  latter,  the  scientific  world  has 
tives  of  patriotism  than  for  any  hope  of  been  fully  compensated  by  Dr.  Thomp- 
profit.  That  it  should  have  become  a  son's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  by  the 
means  of  the  greatest  influence  and  re-  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  published 
spectability  to  the  projector  himself,  and  in  London. 

to  the  venerable  institution  with  which  '*  In  France,  the  Annale  de  Chimie  et 
he  is  connected,  was  to  be  expected  ;  that  de  Physique,  the  Journal  des  Mines,  the 
it  has  more  than  any  other  periodical  Journal  de  Physique,  &c.,  have  long  en- 
served  the  cause  of  enlightenment  and  joyed  a  high  and  deserVed  reputation. 
progress,  is  an  opinion  which  we  are  Indeed  there  are  few  countries  of  £u- 
very  willing  to  rest  upon  our  own  expe-  rope  which  do  not  produce  some  similar 
rience  and  observation.    Coming  in  an-  publications. 


*  Preface  to  Index  volume,  p.  v.  t  Ibid.,  p.  vi. 
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"  From   these   sources    our   country  To  produce  these  eflbrts  and  to  sustain 

reaps  an  abundant  harvest  of  informa*  this  interest,  nothing  perhaps  bids  fairer 

tion.  than  a  Scientific  Journal/* 

'<  But  can  toe  do  nothing  in  return  ?*'  By  such  arguments,  who,  that  loves 

**  Among  the   cultivators  of  science  his  country,  and  sympathizes  with  her 

among  ourselves,  and  who  are  now  a  highest  interests  can  fail  to  be  affected, — 

rapidly  increasing  number,  are  persons  nay,  to  be  convinced! 
distinguished  for  their  capacity  and  at-        The  honor  of  the  country  is  concern- 

tainments,  and  amongst  them  there  is  an  ed  in  the  prosperity  of  its  own  proper 

evident  disposition  toward  a  concentra-  offspring,  lor  this  journal  is  and  has  al- 

tion  of  effort**  ways  been  a  strictly  national  afiair — aa 

**  Is  it  not,  therefore,   desirable,    to  much  so,  as  strictly  so,  as  the  Constitu- 

furuish  some  rallying  point,  some  object  tion   itself.    It  belongs  not  merely  to 

sufficiently  interesting  to  be  nurtured  by  those  who  read  and  understand  works  of 

common  efforts,  and  tnus  to  become  the  science,    but  to  all  who    favor   truth* 

basis  of  an  enduring  common  interest  ?  enlightenment  and  national  honor. 


'»THE    AGE    IS    REVOLUTIONARY.". 

A  person,  reported  to  be  one  <*  of  sreat  ther*s  Reform  to  the  present  epoch, 
intellect  and  learning/*  is  said  to  nave  characterized  by  the  founding  of  the  in- 
declared  in  a  lecture  of  his  on  the  re-  quisition  and  of  the  Liberty  of  Protes- 
Tolutionary  spirit  of  the  age,  that  this  tant  Germany  at  its  beginning,  and  of 
age  might  be  **  characterized,'* — distin-  Bible  Societies  and  Santafedisti  Societies 
guished  from  all  previous  ages, — as  re-  at  its  close :  the  first  of  these  latter  for 
Tolutionary,  and  marked  everywhere  by  the  extension  of  peace  and  religion 
**  a  spirit  of  discord."  among  all  nations,  the  other  for  the  se- 

It  is  not  difficult  in  this  country,  or  in  cret  and  open  massacre  and  torture  of 

any  other,  to  persuade  a  promiscuous  au-  all  who  profess  not  the  papistical  faith, 
dience,  brought  together  by  curiosity  and        An  age  of  such  limits,  begun  and  ter- 

wonder,  of  one*s{;reat  intellect  and  Iearn«  minated  by  such  a  pair  of  institutions,  so 

ing;  especially  in  that  field  of  phantasy  singularly  matched  against  each  other,  is 

and  self-delusion  called  "  Philosophy  of  an  age  worth  study,  and  affords  materi- 

History.'*     We    may    therefore  safely  als  for  very  profound  Philosophies  of 

pass  over  the  reporter's  addition,  **  of  History. 

fteaX  intellect  and  learning,'*  as  touch-       Or  second,  the  word  Age  may  be  taken 

ing  neither  here  nor    there  upon  the  to  signify  the  19th  century,  characteriz- 

matter  in  hand ;  nay,  if  it  is  insisted  on,  ed  by  the  triumph  of  the  Bourbons,  the 

we  may  admit  it,  with  the  reservation  fall  of  Napoleon;  the  division  of  Poland ; 

that  great  intellect   and  learning    may  the  subjugation,  death  or  exile  of  all  the 

be  even  in  the  realm  of  confusion,  and  free  spirits  of  Italy ;  the  conquest  of  the 

may  be  joined  with  a  total  want  of  po-  Afghans ;  the  attempts  of  France  against 

litical  tact,  and  a  profound  ignorance  of  certain  harmless  South  Sea  Islanders ; 

the  spirit  of  the  age,  be  that  spirit  as  the  ravage  and  seizure  of  Algiers ;  the 

active  or  passive  as  it  will.  subjugation  of  the  French  people  by  a 

Before  admitting  the  proposition,  that  custom  despotism;    the  assumption  of 

this  age  is  revolutionary,  and  denying  as  the  liberties  of  Cracow  ;   the  union  of 

we  mean  to  deny,  that  it  is  marked  by  a  France  and  Spain  ;  a  war  of  conquest 

spirit  of  discord,  it  may  be  well  to  make  undertaken  by  the  United  States  against 

some  brief  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  Mexico ;  the    quiet  of    the  Canadas ; 

the  words"  Age,*'  «*  Spirit,**  and  "Ke-  the     growing    power   of  the  Russian 

volution :"  precision  in  these  particulars  Autocrat ;  the    bastions  of  Paris ;  the 

being  convenient,  if  not  momentous.  successful  machinations  of  the  Jesuits; 

The  word  Age  seems  to  have  several  despotism    thinking   itself   triumphant, 

meanings,  as  for  instance,  when  it  signi-  and    liberty    seeming    depressed    and 

fiea  ft  space  of  three  centuries  from  Lu-  low !    This  is  the  second  sense  in  which 
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we  my  take  tiie  woid  Age ;  a  rery  fore-  dren,  mature  men  muitt  know  what  God 

ible  senae.  they  worship,  and  what  laws  they  obey. 

In  this  latter  sense,  far  from  being  in-  As  a  natural  consequence,  a  spirit  of 

spired  with  discord,  or  a  spirit  of  revolu-  rational  inquiry  has  put  the  more  sensi- 

tioo,  this  age  seems  to  us  quiet  and  or-  ble  part  of  mankind  upon  investigating 

derly.  the  spirit  and  origin  of  all  institutions.' 

In  the  third  sense  of  the  word  Age,  by  In  the  state  it  is  discovered  that  all 

which  it  is  restricted  to  the  last  twenty  mat  evils  and  mutinies  spring  from  ar- 

years  or  thereabout,  and  to  the  develop-  bitrary  power,  exercised  by  individuals 

neat  of  certsun  forms  of  opinion  which  or  by  the  multitude. 

show  more  fevor  to  individual  liberty  Under  this  conviction  Italy  has  sworn 

than  is  agreeable  to  learned  advocates  of  to  have  a  government  of  law — a  consti* 

implicit  obedience, — in  the  use  of  this  tution — cost  what  it  will.    They  have 

third  sense  we  must  keep  within  limits  tried  implicit  obedience  sometimes,  and 

and  be  more  specific :  we  must  admit  road  anarchy  at  other  times,  and  found 

that  this  Age  is  peculiarly  revolntiona-  them  both  wanting. 

3r;  subject  to  a  revolution  of  opinion,  Prussia,  acting  under  the  same  convic- 
ow,  gradual,  profound,  working  in  the  tion,  has  set  aside  the  principle  of  impli- 
very  heart  of  civilized  humanity, —  cit  obedience  for  that  of  a  rational  obe« 
strengthening  and  spreading  amon^  the  dience,  which  knows  what  it  obeys  ;-^ 
peopie  the  conviction  of  a  truth  which  it  Prussia  has  sworn  to  have  a  constitution 
was  once  the  privilege  of  philosophers  to  cost  what  it  may. 
know — that  obedience  to  the  Law  is  no-  France  has  secured  herself  a  constitu- 
tbing  until  the  Law  itself  be  good — and  tion  subject  to  perpetual  amendment. 
that  for  this  reason  law  itself  must  be  left  England  is  perpetually  modifying,  re- 
open to  continual  reformation,  and  soci-  forming,  and  revolutionizing  her  consti- 
ety  to  a  slow  but  continual  revolution  tution,  with  reference  to  the  good  of  the 
about  its  centre; — that  this  revolution  whole. 

and  reformation,  like  the  conduct  of  a  The  Catholic  Church  and  all  other 

wise  man*8  life,  must  be  from  instant  to  churches,  let  them  express  what  hor- 

instant,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  ror  they  please,  have  found  it  hard  to 

year ; — ^remoulding     all  that    becomes  kick  against  tbe  goads ;  they  must  reform 

shapeless  or  antiquated,   replacing   all  and  be  revolutionized; — they  are  very 

that  falls  to  decay;  not  only  m  the  fami-  rapidly  recurring  to  first  principles,  for 

ly,  in  the  state  and  in  private  conduct,  the  loye  of  mere  existence, 

bat  even  in  the  sacred  edifice  of  Reli-  Rome,  the  Eternal  Bigot, — Rome  her- 

gion ;  stripping  away  its  cruelties,  its  self— has  sworn  to  have  a  constitutiony 

crossnesses  and  its  superstitions,  purify-  and  a  government  of  laws ;  by  a  long 

ing  it  by  a  return  to   first  principles,  experiment  of  one  thonsand  years,  the 

and   filling  put  the  original  design — a  principleof  irrational  obedience  has  been 

design  so  vast  it  must  embrace  all  human  tried  by  her  and  found  to  be  an  error, 

knowledge,  all  science,  all  philosophy,  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  Age  is 

aU  expenence.    This  continual  reforma-  now  sufficiently  clear,  that  of  **  l^rit^ 

tion,  and  slow  revolution  of  all  the  in-  oomes  next  in  order, 

stitntions  of  society  about  their  centres —  A  Spirit  surely  is  something  immortal^ 

or  in  another  metaphor,  this  completing  like  Liberty  and  Law. 

of  the  great  order  of  reason,  in  the  plan  Spirits  united  with  God    have  free 

of  the  social  edifices  of  Manners,  State,  wills,  it  is  said  ;  those  which  are  not  so 

and  Religion,  has  been  named,  by  some,  united,  have  wills  enslaved.    True  Lib- 

eonservatism ;  but  it  is  rather  an  adhe-  erty  in  the  state  is,  therefore,  a  very 

rence  to  the  first  principles  and  a  carry-  glorious  principle,  being  a  proof  of  Di- 

ing  out  of  the  original  design  of  Chris-  vine  favor. 

tiao  society  than  an  obstinate  and  igno-  Now  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  we 

rant  conservation  of  errors  and  abuses.  think  that  no  age    has  ever  received 

We  may  venture  to  characterize  this  stronger  proofs  of  Divine  favor  to  its 

age,  therefore,  not  as  an  age  of  discord  Spirit,  for  no  age  ever  showed  a  deeper 

and  mutiny,  but  as  an  age  fully  awak*  and  more  universal  respect  for  the  Sacred 

ened  to  a  conviction  that  obedience  to  a  First  Principle  of  the  Soul,  the  Freedom 

devil  is  no  virtue ;  and  that,  therefor^,  of  the  Will. 

obedience  in  the  abstract  is  no  virtue ; —  But  there  is  everywhere,  say  you,  a 

in  a  word,  that  whatever  be  said  of  chil-  mutinous  sptrit,  **  a  spirit  of  discord." 
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No,  that  is  not  00.    On  the  contrary,  Sweden  19  quiet,  apparently  occnpled 

there  is  rather  a  spirit  of  union  of  one  in  meditation. 

sort  among  the  sovereigns,  and  of  union  Poland  is  very  quiet  indeed. 

of  another  sort  among  the  people.    The  Austria  shows  no  restiesHuess  or  hank* 

rulers  were  never  so  unanimous—the  ering  for  revolution.    In  Luther's  time, 

people  were  never  less  divided.  and  in  Voltaire's,  she  showed  a  great 

The  people  of  Italy,  for  example,  have  deal  of  uneasiness, 
come  for  the  first  time  since  the  extinction  The  cities  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  States 
of  the  great  Roman  £mpire  to  feel  them-  of  Northern  Germany,  are  either  mer« 
selves  a  people — a  nation->and  agree  chandising  or  studying,  or  making  a 
most  perfectly  in  hating  their  Austrian  feeble  movement  against  their  priests; 
tyrants,  and  hoping  for  an  advent  of  lib-  whereas,  up  to  the  present  time,  their 
erty  and  a  Free  (x>n8titution ;  whereas,  history  teems  with  reformations,  martyr- 
heretofore  they  have  always  been  at  war  doms,  and  foreign  or  civil  wars, 
among  themselves,  kept  in  a  perpetual  •  Betwixt  the  people  of  the  New,  and  the 
broil  by  the  intrigues  of  the  priests,  the  people  of  the  Old  World  there  is  sprung 
Pope,  and  the  Princes :  for  which  read  up  not  hatred  and  a  war,  but  a  singu- 
the  history  of  Italy  vassim.  lar  sympathy  and  unanimity.    Ireland* 

The  people  of  Ireland,  too,  are  at  Italy,  and  Poland,  send  all  their  exiles 

length  beginning  to  feel  themselves  a  na-  hither  to  make  common  cause, 

tion,  and  a^ree   most   surprisinffly  in  The  Kirk  of  Scotland  with  great  una- 

many  aspirations ;  but,  until  very  lately,  nimity  retires  from  its  dependence  on  the 

nothing  of  the  kind  was  looked  for,  and  government. 

nothing  heard  of  from  that  quarter,  but  The  people  of  Rome,  with  the  Pope  aft 

narrow  provincial   jealousies  and  civil  their  head,  with  one  voice  cry  out  for  a 

dissension.  constitution  and  to  have  their  hands  untied. 

The  people  of  Prussia,  instead  of  divi-  The  people  of   France  were   either 

sions,  discords  and  petty  discontent,  have  never  less  able  or  less  willing  to  engage 

come  to  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  in  civil  war  than  at  present.    They  seem 

they  must  have  a  Constitution.    Where-  to  be  of  one  mind ;  feel  themselves  to  be 

as,  heretofore,  they  were  chiefly  busy  with  one  nation;  yet  do  not  know  exactly 

their  kinffs  in  the  wars  of  Europe  or  of  what    to  think    of    their  government. 

Europe's  Kings.  whether  it  dishonors  them,  or  they  it 

In  Russia  we  hear  only  of  consolida-  England  is  just  now  agreed  ablout  the 

tion,  and  making  of  many  nations  into  badness  of  corn-laws,  and  they  are  ac- 

an  empire ;  there,  too,  consolidation  and  cordingly  abolished.           « 

harmony  is  the  theme.  Then,  if   we    look   at  |;ovemment8y 

In  China,  the  people  are  faithful  to  there  seems  to  be  a  charming  amicable 

their  government ;  they  have  no  Jesuits  spirit  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 

to  foment  divisions.  Instead    of  fomenting   jealousies,  and 

In  Afghanistan  there  is  a  wonderful  getting  together  by  the  ears,  they  marry 

unanimity  in  hatred  of  foreign  oppression,  and  are  given  in  marriage,  they  send 

In  Algiers  the  number  of  the  traitors  presents  to  each  other,  and  form  tacit 

and  discontents  is  few ;  all  that  dare,  noly  alliances ;  they  are  become  nursing 

unite  against  the  common  tyrant.  mothers  and  nursing  fathers  to  their  peo- 

Spain  is  indeed,  like  South  America*  in  pie.    Their  hope  and  pride  is  the  dear 

a  terrible  broil — they  have  not  reduced  people,  whom  as  an  inumt  in  swaddling 

their  princes  and  priests  sufficiently — ^but  bands,  which  they  humorously  name  fias- 

there  is  hope  even  for  Spain.  tions,  Spielbergs,  and  Iron  Steamers,  they 

Belgium  and  Holland  are  diligent  in  look  upon  with  pride,  longing  with  a 

business ;      and    look    principally     to  trembling  pleasure  for  the  day  when  it 

stocks,  railroads,  manufactures,  and  the  shall  rise  into  manhood  and  tenderly  re* 

like,  for  contentment ;  they  are  not,  in-  lieve  its   dear  parents  of  their  heavy 

deed  never  were,  a  revolutionary  people,  charge.    To  this  end  they  educate  it,  and 

A  Spanish  Duke  of/ Alva  was  needed,  give  it  all  manner  of  instructive  toys; 

with  horrid  persecutions,  to  make  them  railroads,  books,  free-press,  &c. ;  it  has 

revolt;  still,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  but  to  cry  and  stamp  a  little  to  get  what 

that  a  sharp  application  of  the  pincers  it  wants. 

of  St.  Dominic,  and  the  bridle  of  Loyola,  Surely,  so  amiable  and  unanimous  ba 

might  not  throw  them  all  into  confusion  age  cannot  be  called  revolutionary !    It 

again,  little  as  they  love  revolutions.  were  unjust 
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What  18  a  revolution  ?    A  change  in  lotion  and  massacre,  and  the  destruction 

opinions,  manners,  constitutions,  partial  of  temples  and  high  places,  by  the  voice 

or  complete.    We  are  oppressed,  and  we  of  a  Samuel,  an  Isaiah,  or  a  David.    Or 

Tioiently  cast  off  our  oppressors ;  we  lie  what  shall  we  say  to  that  grandest  of  all 

grovelling   in    ignorance,  and  demand  progresses,  or  revolutions,  the  introduc- 

schools ;  we  are  robbed  by  monopolies,  tion  of  Christianity,  which  came  bringing 

and -demand  that  there  he  no  monopolies;  not  "  peace,  but  a  sword,"  and  by  the 

we  are  starving  for  bread  and  demand  the  power  of  the  word,  parents  were  set 

free  admission  of  j;rain ;  we  are  ruined  against  children,  and  children  against  pa- 

by  foreign  competition  and  must  have  our  rents,  and  nations  crushed  and  trampled 

)K>rts  closed  against  it ;  these  are  revoiu-  under  foot  for  the  long  period  of  fiv« 

tions,  or  reformations,  or  what  you  will,  centuries   in    that  great   revolutionary 

but  call  them  by  the  worst  name  that  epoch  of  humanity  ?    Advance  now  to 

bigotry  and  tyranny  can  invent,  they  are,  the  crusades ;  the  whole  Christian  world 

nevertheless,  the    safeguards,  the    evi-  against  the  whole  Mahomedan,  for  five 

dences,  and  the  vital  acts  of  liberty,  not  centuries  also. 

of  that  miserable  poUtiod  sham  which  is  Revolution  upon  revolution ;  the  his- 

called  liberty,  the  being  equally  dealt  with  tory  of  man  is  a  history  of  revolutions, 

by  bad  laws,  but  of  that  inherent  and  inde-  and  of  progress,  even  to  our  day;    but 

feasible  freedom  lodged  in  ever^  true  ours  are  petty  and  ridiculous  compared 

nan's  breast,  which  will  not  let  him  rest  with  those  of  the  earlier  ages, 

antil  he  is  responsible  to  none  but  his  The  battle  of  life  is  never  done,  ever 

Maker  for  the  free  acts  of  his  body  and  to  be  fought ;  through  the  night  the  mis- 

his  reason.  chief  collects,  the  evils  have  crept  in — 

Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  rushed  in — and  must  be  swept,  hurried, 

age  is  revolutionary — so  have  been  all  hurled  back  to  whence  they  came, 

ages,  or  at  least  all  that  men  respect.  It  has  now  come  to  this,  that  instead  of 

But  to  go   no  farther  back,  let  us  begin  long  periods  of  lethargy  and  idle  inob- 

with  that  great  Israelitish  Revolution,  servance,  alternating  with  furious  strug- 

when  the  chosen  race  of  God  rose  against  gles  to  break  the  toils  thrown  over  us  in 

(he  priests  of  £gypt,  and  puritanically  our  sleep,  we  keep  a  constant  vigilance* 

inarched  into  the  wilderness,  led  by  the  and  consider  ourselves  as  undergoing  a 

Most  High.  A  little  farther  and  we  light  ceaseless  refonnation  and  revolution, 
vpon  other  revolutions  in  the  history  of 

that  misguided  people,  who,  perpetually  **  The  price  of  Liberty  is  perpetual  vlgi* 

linking  into  apathy,  under  a  priesthood  Uncel*' 
leaning  to  idolatry,  were  roused  to  revo- 
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» 

THE  RUMOUR  OF  AN  ATTEMPTED  RESCUE  IN' 1818. 

As  anything  connected  with  the  life  be  dispensed  with.  But  the  occurrences 
and  times  of  this  great  and  extraordinary  are  strictly  true,  and  discarding  all  at- 
man  is  interesting  to  the  public,  and  es-  tempts  at  "  fiction  founded  upon  facts,'* 
peciatly  to  Frenchmen,  it  is  proposed  to  for  which  the  writer  has  neither  taste  nor 
record  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the  talent,  he  proceeds  at  once  tothefact» 
above  vague  report  They  were  derived  themselves,  and  will  confine  himself  to 
from  theiips  of  a  lamented  officer  now  the  plain  and  simple  yet  highly  interest- 
no  more;  and  although  some  slight  allu-  ing  tale  which  he  so  frequently  heard 
sion  to  them  may  have  been  made  in  the  related  by  his  lamented  friend,  whose 
newspapers  of  the  day,  it  is  believed  they  noble  spirit  took  its  flight  from  "  life's 
were  never  given  to  the  public  in  a  de-  checkered  scene "  more  than  twenty 
tailed  or  authentic  form.     In  doing  so  years  ago. 

now,  we  shall  have  to  introduce  them  by        It  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 

some  collateral  circumstances,  interesting  most  of  our  readers  that  about  the  time 

in  themselves  and  so  closely  connected  of  the  termination  of  the  last  war  with 

with  the  subject,  that  they  cannot  well  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
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and  the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St.  8ul«General  to  the  United  States,  uid 
Helena  by  the  **Holy  Alliance,"  the  South  long  a  resident  of  New  Haven*  was 
American  colonies  were  struggling  for  bought  by  the  Buenos  Ayrean  govern- 
their  Independence,  in  which  struggle,  ment  and  put  in  commission  under  the 
thousands  of  our  brave  officers  of  the  late  name  of  *'  Chacabuco,"  mounting  sixteen 
war  felt  the  deepest  sympathy.  Among  guns,  with  a  full  compliment  of  gallant 
the  most  prominent  of  the  states  thus  officers,  chiefly  American,  and  a  large 
struggling  tor  liberty  was  Buenos  Ayres ;  crew  composed  however  of  sailors  of  al- 
and it  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  most  all  nations.  The  writer  cannot  at 
private  armed  ships,  rendered  by  the  this  late  day  recollect  the  names  of  all 
peace  almost  valueless  as  merchantmen,  the  officers  as  mentioned  by  his  friend, 
were  sent  out  there  for  sale,  and  the  nor  is  he  certain  that  that  of  the  corn- 
young  Republic  was  having  several  mender  was  R— —  But  his  friend  Capt. 
eonstructed  in  the  ports  of  the  United  S— was  second  in  command,  the  New 
States,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  York  gentleman  before  alluded  to  was 
which  was  one  at  Baltimore,  pierced  for  captain  of  marines,  and  Doctor  B.»  now 
forty-four  guns,  and  at  that  time  believ-  or  late  of  Florida  was  the  surgeon :  my 
ed  to  be  the  most  splendid  frigate  ever  friend  always  spoke  of  the  ofScen 
built  in  this  country.  of  the   **  Chacabuco"  with  great  kind- 

This  fine  ship,  whose  neutral  name  ness  and  afiection,  and*  the  writer 
was  "Clifton,"  was  placed  under  the  exceedingly  reerets  that  their  names 
command  of  Captain  Clayton  of  Balti-  have  escaped  his  memory,  as  doubt* 
more,  (the  present  worthy  old  commo-  less  many  of  them  svrvive  and  might 
dore,)  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  furnish  very  interesting  details  in 
she  would  take,  passage  free,  such  Ame*  this  narrative  of  the  first  cruise  of  a 
rican  gentlemen  of  character  and  stand-  vessel  whoee  name  might  have  figured 
ing  as  were  desirous  of  receiving  com-  largely  in  tbe  history  ofthe  times  as  the 
missions  in  tbe  Buenos  Ayrean  Navy  fortunate  ship  which  rescued  from  the 
on  their  arrival  there,  than  hundreds  of  '*  rock  in  the  ocean"  the  mightiest  gen* 
our  gallant  officers  who  had  been  thrown    eral  of  tbe  age. 

out  of  commissions  by  the  peace,  flock-  Never  was  a  ship  better  equipped 
ed  to  Baltimore,  and  some  fifty  or  more  than  the  Chacabuco,  and  never  were 
took  passage  in  the  <*  Clifton."  On  the  gallant  officers  more  intent  on  seeking  an 
arrival  of  the  ship  at  Buenos  Ayres,  her  enemy  and  at  the  same  time  seeking 
armament  being  already  in  her  lower  fame:  she  was  whatsailorscaHa'^fancy 
hold,  she  was  soon  made**  ship-shape,"  craft,"  and  sailed  like  the  wind.  The 
and  the  requisite  number  of  officers  put  only  drawback  on  the  high  hopes  and 
in  commission,  among  whom  was  my    happiness  of  her  officers  was  the  occa- 

friend    Capt.  S ,  frbm  whom  these    sional  and  increasing  illness  of  her  noble 

facts  were  derived,  and  a  son  of  an  emi-    commander.    That  gentleman,  formerly 

nent  jurist  of  New  York,  the  late  Br an  officer  in  the  American  navy,  bad  been 

L n.  This  splendid  ship  of  war  on  some  former  occasion  severely  wound- 
unfortunately  was  lost  on  her  first  cruise  ed  in  tbe  head,  and  at  times  was  so  much 
on  her  way  to  Valparaiso,  and  with  her    indisposed  as  to  almost  amount  to  insani- 

ferished  the  high  hopes  of  many  of  her  ty.  Theanxiety  and  excitement  of  fit- 
rave  officers  who  were  seeking  fame  in  ting  out  tbe  Chacabuco  brought  on  a  ra- 
the navy  of  the*  new  republic.  The  most  currence  of  his  complaint  soon  after  get- 
of  them  found  their  way  back  to  the  ting  to  sea,  and  it  became  apparent  to  all» 
United  States ;  a  few,  however,  were  de-  that  the  first  Lieutenant  (whom  I  have 
termined  to  push  their  fortunes  further,  called  Capt.  S — —  but  whom  I  shall  nqw 
On  their  return  to  Buenos  Ayres,  they  designate  as  Lieut.  S  ■  )  must  become  in 
found  among  the  vessels  there  in  port  poi nt  of  fact  tA«  commander  for  the  cruise, 
for  sale,  the  beautiful  New  York  clip-        In  about  thirty  days  she  captured  a 

per  brig ,  which  had  run  with  such    prize  from  Calcutta,  and  from  pgpers 

remarkable  success  and  eclat  as  a  letter-  found  on  board  learned  that  two  large 
of -marque  between  New  York  and  and  valuable  letters- of- marque  ships  be- 
France  during  the  war,  and  had  made  so  longing  to  thie  Royal  £ast  India  Company 
much  money  for  her  enterprising  owners,  of  bpain  were  soon  to  sail  for  Cadiz — the  ^ 
the  then  firm  of  P.  &  H.  This  brig,  officers  of  the  prize  confirmed  these  facts, 
mainly  through  the  influence  and  libe-  and  added  that  they  each  had  cargoes  valu- 
rality  of  I]lon  de  Forest,  afterwards  Con-    ed  at  half  a  million  or  more^— were  strong- 
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\y  armed  and  fally  manned — that  one  of  rescuing  the  prisoner,  as  we  shall  pre* 

them  was  frigate  built,  and  was  formerly  sently  see. 

the  old  American  frigate  the  *<  Warren,^  When  the  Chacabuco  came  within  a 
sold  out  of  the  service  after  the  peace  of  certain  distance,  the  gun-brie  would  fire 
*83 — ^that  they  would  sail  in  company  for  a  gun  and  give  chase ;  the  cnase  irome* 
mutual  protection,  and  would  touch  at  diately  tacked  ship  and  stood  to  sea. 
St  Helena  for  water,  &c.  Here,  then.  After  the  gun-brig  reached  a  certain  dis- 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  Chacabuco  tance  in  the  ofiing,  she  again  tacked  and 
to  distinguish  herself  and  win  golden  stood  in.  This  was  repeated  several 
opinions  and  golden  prizes  at  the  same  days,  and  the  Chacabuco  tnus  ascertained 
time,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  bracing  up  the  extent  of  the  brig's  cruising-station, 
for  St.  Helena,  confident  that  with  favor-  and  took  due  notice  of  her  stretching  out 
able  winds  she  might  reach  there  some  each  day  beyond  the  promontory,  or  cape, 
ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  heavy  ships  to  the  windward,  ana  firing  her  signal- 
in  question.  I  need  not  speak  of  St.  He-  gun.  Thus  matters  continued  for  nearly 
lena,  nor  of  the  strong  and  vigilant  force  two  Weeks,  the  Chacabuco  keeping  a 
stationed  there  by  the  British  govern-  gfood  look-out  for  the  expected  richly- 
Inent  to  guard  safely  the  **  worId*s  pri-  laden  ships,  and  the  English  brig  per- 
soner,"  nor  need  I  describe  the  harbor  of  forming  her  daily  round  of  prescribed 
Jamestown  and  the  only  accessible  land-  duty.  Occasionally,  the  Chacabuco  would 
ing-place — they  were  well  protected*  by  stretch  well  to  the  windward  during  the 
the  natural  defences  and  a  ship  of  the  night ;  and  it  was  on  one  of  those  occa- 
line;  but  there  was  another  place  just  sions  that,  soon  after  night  had  set  in, 
round  the  promontory  where  it  was  pos»  there  arose  one  of  those  sudden  and  vio- 
sible  a  landing  might  be  effected  in  calm  lent  storms  which  rage  with  unabated 
weather,  and  at  tnis  place  Sir  Hudson  force  and  fury  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
Lowe  had  stationed  an  eighteen  gun-  almost  as  suddenly  subside.  The  Cha- 
brig.  The  cruising  ground  of  this  brig  cabucolabored  hard;  and  so  anxious  were 
was  excluded  from  sight  at  the  port  of  her  officers  for  her  safety,  that  at  one  time 
Jamestown  by  the  high  point  of  land  just  it  was  proposed  to  throw  some  of  her 
mentioned,  and  once  during  every  day  guns  overboard.  The  fury  of  the  gale 
she  sailed  far  enough  out  to  sea  to  be  was  driving  her  near  the  cape ;  she 
seen  by  the  admiral  and  fire  a  gun,  which  might  be  far  enough  offshore  to  pass  it ; 
was  answered  by  his  ship,  and  thus  the  should  she  not  be,  every  soul  must  per* 
watchfuf  sentinel  daily  reported  *'  All's  ish.  But  before  day  came  to  reveal  to 
well:" — ^but  from  ««Longwood"  the  brig  them  their  imminent  danger,  a  smoother 
was  always  in  sight.  sea  announced  to  their  anxious  hearts 
When  tne  Chacabuco  reached  St.  Hele-  that  they  had  passed  it,  and  which,  with 
na,  disguised  as  a  merchantman,  she  sent  an  almost  suddeti  abatement  of  the  nde, 
her  boat  on  shore  under  a  pretence  of  left  them  in  comparative  safety.  Day- 
meetinj^  letters  and  orders,  but  in  fact  to  light  came,  and  with  it  a  clear  and  calm 
ascertain  whether  the  letters -of- marque  sky  and  bright  sun,  but  the  *'  guarda- 
had  gone  past,  and  to  their  great  joy  it  costa"  brig  was  gone — whether  to  the 
was  found  tbej  had  not :  returning  to  bottom  or  far  to  the  leeward  could  not 
the  ship,  they  put  to  sea  for  that  night,  to  then  be  decided ;  from  the  suddenness 
determine  what  station  to  take  as  most  and  violence  of  the  storm  it  was  feared 
likely  to' intercept  them;  a  station  near  she  had  foundered  and  gone  down  with 
the  cruising  ground  of  the  gun  brig  was  her  gallant  crew ;  but  soon  after  sunrise, 
indeed  the  most  proper  and  almost  the  while  the  Chacabuco  was  lying  almost 
only  one,  bein^  directly  in  the  track  of  becalmed  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
ships  approaching  the  island  from  India:  shore,  repairing  the  damage  of  her  sails 
they  therefore  determined  to  take  that  and  rigging,  it  occurred  to  Lieutenant 
station  and  avoid  the  brig.  The  next  S— —  to  hoist  the  English  fiag  and  per- 
day,  in  standing;  in-shore,  they  were  sur-  sonate  the  English  brig.  With  him — la 
prised  to  find  tnat  the  English  gun-bng  this  instance,  at  least — to  decide  was  to 
resembled  the  "Chacabuco"  so  much  in  act;  and  in  an  instant  the  order  was 
size  and  rig  and  general  appearance,  that  given,  and  in  another,  the  British  ensign 
the  boatswain  jocosely  reported  her  a  was  flying  at  her  peak,  and  to  all  appear- 
"  twin-sister,"  and  it  was  this  femarka-  ance  she  was  the  veritable  well-known 
ble  coincidence  of  appearance,  even  to  and  well-armed  ship  of  his  Majesty,  the 

the   darker  color   ot   her   fore-topsail, . 

which  came  so  near  being  the  means  of  The  day  was  becoming  more  and  more 
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fair  and  lovely,  and  about  twelve  o*clock  who  that  moment  was  lo(^iog  out  upon 
Napoleon  was  seen  taking  his  accus-  them  a  state  prisoner — known  ai«  such  to 
tomed  ride  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth — 
a  friend  or  two,  and  followed  by  a  small  wholly  unconscious  that  the  power  to 
guard  of  soldiers  in  glitterinsf  uniform,  rescue  him  lay  within  a  league  of  his 
takingthe  usual  road  or  path  leading  from  own  arm!  *  «  *  «  « 
Longwood  to  the  shore,  near  where,  as  That  pause  continued  for  nearly  a 
before  said,  a  landing  possibly  might  minute;  so  utterly  astonished  and  con- 
be  effected,  and  hardly  a  league  from  the    founded  was  Lieutenant  S ,  who  so 

Chacabaco.  While  reconnoitering  the  naturally  believed  that  the  feeling  of  eve- 
party  with  a  spy-glass,  it  flashed  across  it  heart  was  in  unison  with  his  own, 

the  mind  of  Lieutenant  S that  Bona-  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  break  the  si- 

parte  could  at  that  moment  be  rescued !  lence.    In  a  few  moments  the  officer,  (a 

The  thought  thrilled  through  his  gener-  foreigner,)  who  had  before  raised  doubts, 

ous  soul,  and  aroused  his  ambition  for  exclaimed,  **  What's  that  to  us — ^give  ua 

the  noble  deed.    In  an  instant  he  was  at  a  rich  prize  ship,**  thus  revealing  to  the 

the  side  of  the  commander  (who,  it  ought    astounded    Lieutenant  S and  his 

to  have  been  said  before,  had  been  some  chief  officers  a  state  of  insubordination 

time  confined  to  the  cabin  with  a  recur-  little  dreamt  of,  amounting  almost  to  re- 

rence  of  the  malady  which  was  fast  volt  and  mutiny !  and  his  generous  mind, 

wasting  his  life),  and  relating  in  the  instead  of  instantly  ordering  the  boats  to 

briefest  possible  manner  the  absence  of  be  manned  for  the  rescue,  made  a  second 

the  gun-brig,  the  position  of  the  Chaca-  fatal  mistake  in  admitting  his  crew  to  a 

buco  and  of  the  party  on  shore,  some  parley.  *    *    *    *    In  that  parley  time 

five  or  six  miles  from  any  land  force  to  new,  and  with  it  departed  forever  the  on- 

oppose  his  design,  and  suggesting  the  ly,  and  apparently  a  urovidential,  oppor- 

attempt  of  rescue.   The  commander,  who,  tunity  of  rescuing  a  nero  from  an  igno- 

if  in  health,  would  have  gloried  in  the  minious  bondage !    But  from  the  surly 

attempt,  merely  gave  his  assent,  but  with  silence  and  sinister  looks  of  more  than 

that  unwonted  indifference  and  nncon-  hajf  his  crew,  and   the   half-smothered 

cern  which  induced  Lieutenant  S ,  but  half- uttered  threat  of  a  few  of  the 

on  reaching  the  quarter-deck  again,  to  leaders,  that  **  if  we  separate,  we  sepa- 

call  his  officers  together,  who,  almost  rate  forever,"  thereby  intimating  that  if 

unanimously,  and  with  a  thrilling  re-  the  boats  should  leave  the  ship,  the  ship 

sponse,  seconded  him.    One,  however  might  leave  the  boats,  it  was  but  too 

(not  an  American),  suggested  doubts —  apparent,  nay,  painfully  certain,  that  the 

**  The  captain,"  he  said, '*  is  sick — we  are  noble    enterprise    must  be  abandoned, 

daily  expecting  the  rich  prizes,  &c ;  but  For  more  than  half  an  hour  the  oppor- 

witbout  delay  the  crew  were  beat  to  tanity  lasted.     Some  secret  spell  seemed 

quarters;  and,  instead  of  giving  orders  to  to  bind  Napoleon  to  the  spot,  and  when 

**  immediately  man  the  boats  and  rescue  he  and  the  party  proceeded  slowly  fur- 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,^*  Lieutenant  S ther  alonf  the  coast,  but  not  a  moment 

committed  the  ratal  mistake  of  addressing  out  of  signt,  his  face  was  to  all  appear- 
them.  Ah,  fatal  error !  Elevated  upon  ance  turned  most  of  the  time  toward  the 
one  of  the  guns  of  the  ship,  with  his  eye  ocean  and  the  brig,  so  that  any  unusual 
alternately  on  Bonaparte  and  on  his  signal  would  have  attracted  his  attention, 
crew,  who  were  gradually  taking  their  She  was  not  the  English  guard  brig  he 
respective  stations  on  deck,  he  nardl^  supposed  her  to  be,  but  the  ill-fated  Cha- 
waited  far  the  whole  to  assemble,  his  cabuco.  There  she  lay  with  her  dastard- 
own  noble  heart  beating  high  with  spi-  ly  crew  of  all  nations,  ready  to  fight  and 
rit-stirring  and  generous  impulses  and  strong  in  fight,  (as  the  sequel  proved,) 
perilous  enterprise  :  never  for  a  moment  not,  however,  for  honor  and  glory,  but 
doubting  that  the  crew  he  was  about  to  for  "  filthy  lucre." 
address  would  respond  with  one  long  Who  can  describe  the  feelings  of  Lieu* 
and  hearty  huzza,  what  was  his  aston-  tenant  S— and  his  brave  officers  ?  who 
ishment  and  indignation,  when  the  only  can  realize  the  intensity  of  their  di sap- 
response  was  a  silent  pause!  But  in  pointment  when  the  attempt  at  rescue 
that   fatal    pause  was    suspended    the  was  thus  so  painfully  and  reluclantly 

Jieace  of  Europe — perhaps,  of  the  world !  abandoned,  and  the  order  given  for  the 

n  that  one  short  pause  hung  the  life  and  crew  to  resume  their  routine  of  duty  ? 

destinies  of  the  great  and  mighty  man  *<  Oh,  the  fatal  error  of  appealing  to  the 
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reoMcn  or  palriohtm  of  a  mixid  crew  of  a  offing,  regaining  ber  eniising  ground,  pot 
man-of-war!"  was  an  expression  often  to  flight  tne  last  vestige  of  hope  that  be, 
used  by  my  friend  when  relating  this  ex-  who  had  once  bad  a  most  providential 
citing  story.  Had  be  given  tbe  order  to  opportunity,  should  ever  have  another, 
man  tbe  boats  for  the  rescue,  leading  the  to  attempt  to  resctie  the  great  prisoner, 
way  himself  as  he  intended,  it  had  been  and  with  a  sinkine  heart  be  gave  orders 
done,  and  the  rescue  propably  accom-  to  bis  disappointea  and  distressed  officers, 
plished,  long  before  the  more  sordid  part  to  make  sail  seaward,  thus  avoiling  tbe 
of  bis  crew,  attracted  and  excited,  at  tbe  approaching  cruiser,  who,  apparently 
moment,  by  tbe  splendor  and  importance  in  great  alarm,  commenced  firing  signal 
of  tbe  acbievement,  would  have  found  guns,  and  made  all  the  sail  ber  crippled 
time  to  <*  count  the  cost,"  or  exclaim,  (as  condition  would  admit.  The  Chacabuco 
they  did,)  *«  You  will  get  all  the  honor,  bad  hardly  gained  an  offing  before  the  ad- 
and  tre,  poor  devils,  will  lose  the  prizes.'*  miral's  ship  was  seen  standing  out  of 
Had  be,  even  after  the  pause  and  parley  tbe  harbor  prepared  for  action — and  it 
with  the  crew,  sprung,  sword  in  band,  was  no  doubt  this  afi&iir  that  gave  rise  to 
amongst  tbe  diminected  and  arrested  them,  the  reports  which  reached  Sir  Hudson 
as  be  was  on  tbe  point  of  doing,  he  still  Lowe,  and  even  Napoleon's  ears,  that  an 
might  bave  accomplished  tbe  rescue,  but  attempt  had  been  made  to  rescue  him. 
be  did  not.  The  remark  of  one  of  them  '  Tbe  Chacabuco  bad  stretched  far  be- 
that  their  *'  commander"  bad  not  *■  ordered  yond  the  ken  of  tbe  alarmed  brig,  and 
them  to  catch  soldiers,**  forcibly  remind-  was  loft  almost  becalmed.  There  she 
ed  bim  that  he  was  only  second  in  au-  lay,  to  all  appearance  as  calm  as  tbe 
tbority,  and  bis  noble  commander  was  ocean  on  whose  quiet  bosom  she  was 
too  ill,  and  too  unconscious,  to  take  any  floating,  which  contrasted  sadly  witb  tbe 
interest  in  what  was  passing  on  deck,  or  perturbed  feelings  of  her  officers — ^in- 
togive  an  order  if  be  were  brought  there —  tense  disappointment — chagri  n — a  feel- 
and  when  Lieutenant  S~^  saw  Napole-  ing  of  culpability — a  self-accusing  spirit 
OD  on  bis  return  home  pause,  when  near-  of  duty  unperformed,  engendered  feelings 
]y  opposite  tbe  brig,  and  seemingly  take  a  in  their  hearts  towards  the  recreant  offi- 
last,  and,  be  could  imagine,  reproachful  cer  and  disaffected  portion  of  tbe  crew, 
look,  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  de-  which  it  had  taken  but  little  to  excite  into 
Bceoded  to  bis  cabin  witb  ardent  and  a^i-  desperation  :  and  the  crew,  nearly  all  of 
tated  feelings,  and  a  prostration  of  spir-  whom  had  now  sided  with  the  disaffect- 
its,  not  to  be  described.  For  several  ed,  although  performing  submissively 
hours  be  remained  below  under  the  and  in  sullen  silence  their  usual  round  of 
greatest  excitement — on  the  one  band,  in-  duty,  it  was  but  too  apparent  were  under 
dignant  at  the  dastardly  conduct  of  bis  tbe  influence  of  more  than  common  feel- 
crew,  and  on  the  other  a  lingering  hope  ings— a  half- smothered  threat  uttered  in 
that  something  might  yet  transpire  to  en-  the  way  of  a  joke,  about  **  catching  sol- 
able  him  to  accomplish  what  he  would  at  diers," — the  self- condemned  and  sinister 
that  moment  have  risked  a  dozen  lives  to  features  of  the  foreign  officer  in  question 
accomplish;  alternately  revolving  the  -—the  more  than  doubtful  visage  of  three 
chances  that  the  British  gun-bri^  (for  or  four  leading  tars — all  spo^e,  in  lan- 
whose  crew  in  the  dawn  of  mornmg  he  gnage  stronger  than  words,  that  a  volcano 
bad  felt  and  expressed  tbe  liveliest  sym-  was  under  them,  which  the  first  spark  of 
patby)  bad  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  there-  additional  insubordination  or  revolt  would 
tore  that  his  disguise  would  not  for  some  ignite  into  tbe  deadliest  conflict  for  mas- 
days  be  detected,  and  the  hope  that  dur-  tery.  It  was  not  till  tbe  second  day 
ing  the  day  bis  crew,  either  through  that  Lieut.  S- —  thought  it  necessary  to 
fear,  or  by  strong  inducements  and  hopes  consult  bis  officers,  nor  was  he  even  then 
of  larffe  rewards,  might  join  in  and  con-  willing  to  alarm  his  fast  sinking  con- 
sent the  next  morning  that  Bonaparte  mander,  but  he  said  enough  to  some  of 
should  take  his  ride ;  alternating,  I  say,  bis  chief  officers  to  intimate  to  them  tbe 
between  hone  and  despair,  be  had  al-  necessity  for  an  informal  interview  and 
most  wished  the  sea  to  overwhelm  his  consultation,  and  the  captain  of  marines, 
ship  and  end  his  anxiety,  when  he  was  young  L-^— n  (who  bad  throughout  the 
startled  by  tbe  cry  of  "  &iil,  bo !"  which  whole  afiair  behaved  most  nobly,  partici- 
broQght  him  to  the  deck  almost  at  a  sin-  pating  witb  Lieut.  S  in  tbe  most  fer- 
gle  round,  and,  to  bis  utter  dismay,  tbe  vid  enthusiasm  for  the  attempt  at  rescue) 
re-appearance    of  the  gun-brig  in  the  had  noticed  enough  to  induce  hyn  to  look 
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well  to  the  condition  of  his  department  cation  of  her  heing  the  large  armed  ship 

From  this  state  of  anxiety,  doabt,  and  which  had  so  long  beetl  the  object  of 

danger,  they  happily  were  relieved  in  their  anxious  and  eager  pursuit,  and  that 

the  afternoon  of  tne  second  day  by  the  she  had  by  some  means  or  other  an  inti- 

always  cheerful    and   exciting  cry  of  mation  of  her  danger,  for  she  was  coming 

"  Sail  ho !"  and  in  a  few  hours  they  down  under  the  greatest  possible  spread 

spoke  and  boarded  the  American  ship  of   canvas.    The  Chacabuco  was    not 

' •  from  Manilla,  from  whom  they  slow  in  beating  to  quarters — placing  hcr- 

learnt  that  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  self  directly  in  the  chops  of  the  harbor, 
disabled  and  undergoing  long  repairs  at  with  her  matches  lighted,  she  waited  the 
Manilla,  and  the  other  they  haa  parted  approach  of  her  antagonist,  who  to  her 
company  with  only  a  few  days  before ;  surprise  she  found  ail  prepared  for  de- 
she  mtendinj;  to  proceed  direct  to  Cadiz,  fence,  even  to  her  boarding  nettings,  and 
without  calling  at  St.  Helena.  from  her  size  and  armament  gave  token 
^  Thus,  then,  was  a  new  motive  of  ac-  that  the  conflict  would  be  dreadful,  and 
tion  at  once  brought  into  exercise  on  dreadful  it  was. 

board  the  self-condemned  Chacabuco,  Three  several  times'did  the  Chacabuco 
in  which  both  officers  and  crew  seemed  attempt  to  board,  the  last  time  from  the 
glad  to  participate  —  "a  change  cam^  main-yard,  by  springing  into  the  quarter 
o*er  the  spirit  of  their  dreams'* — all  was  boat  of  the  ship,  which  was  immediately 
life  and  bustle.  It  was  almost  certain  cutaway  and  afforded  part  of  the  boarders 
that  their  clipper  brig  could  reach  Cadiz  the  means  of  safety  till  rescued  after  the 
before  her  expected  prize — perhaps  fall  action,  during  the  whole  time  of  which, 
in  with  her  on  the  way,  and  when  the  being  nearly  an  hour,  the  ship  kept 
order  was  given  to  make  all  sail  for  Ca-  steadily  on  her  course  into  port,  seeming- 
diz,  it  was  obeyed  with  that  alacrity  and  ^7  conscious  that  her  only  safety  was  in 
hearty  good  will,  which  again  spoke  reaching  the  anchorage  before  her  crew, 
louder  than  words,  that  with  the  mixed  which  was  so  fast  diminishing,  should  be 
crew  of  the  Chacabuco,  gold  had  a  wholly  killed  or  disabled,  in  this  she 
thousand  more  charms  than  honor.  £v-  succeeded,  and  when  the  Chacabuco  re- 
ar]^ sail  was  spread  to  the  breeze,  and  the  luctantly  cave  up  the  fight,  both  ships 
ship  bounded  gaily  over  the  ocean : — if  were  nearly  amidst  the  fleet  of  merchant- 
relief  from  very  great  anxiety  had  lighted  ^^^  ^^  the  harbor,  and  a  sloop  of  war, 
tip  the  faces  of  her  officers,  so  had  the  apparently  British,  was  under  way  for 
hope  of  regaining  the  confidence  of  their  the  scene  of  action, 
officers  and  of  capturing  a  noble  prize.  If  the  officers  of  the  Chacabuco  had  felt 
swept  away  from  the  brawny  cheexs  of  disheartened  at  St.  Helena,  the  crew  now 
her  motley  crew  every  vestige  of  dis-  in  their  turn  felt  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
content — cheerily  they  manned  the  ropes  pointment  in  its  fullest  force :  they  had 
and  loudly  they  praised  the  sailing  quali-  loup^ht  like  bulldoss ;  nearly  one-third  of 
ties  of  their  darling  craft—  their  number  had  Seen  killed  or  mortally 
-  Their  march  was  on  the  mountain  wave,  ^<>"n;ifd.-among  the  fonner  was  the  re- 

Their  home  was  on  the  deep--  <^«^f  ^  [^^•Jg"  offi^f  5  ^^J  had  bold  V  held 

'^  on  to  the  fight  at  desperate  odds  till  they 

and  while  the  face  of  every  jolly  tar  glis-  were  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  in 

lened  with  gladness  and  hope,  their  ea-  port,  and  when  they  gave  it  up  and  bore 

gerncss  and  anxiety  to  overtake  the  letter-  out  to  sea,  fortunately  rescuing  in  their 

of-marque  gave   a  certain  pledge  that  way  from  a  watlTy  grave,  their  brave 

they  would  now  do  their  whole  duty,  companions  who  had  attempted  to  board. 

And  the  opportunity  was  very  soon  af-  and  were  cut  down  in  the  quarter-boat, 

forded  them,  for  on  their  arrival  off  Cadiz  the  keenest  disappointment  and  despair 

they  ascertained  that  they  were  in  ad-  were  depicted  in  every  face,  heightened 

vance  of  the  expected  prize,  and  they  ac-  no  doubt  by  the  bitter  recollection  of  de- 

oordingly  took  their  station  to  intercept  linquency  of  duty  at  St  Helena.    The 

and  capture  her.  fight  was  a  desperate  one,  and  was  fully 

In  this  position  the  Chacabuco  had  re-  described  and  commented  on  by  the  Ca- 
mained,  constantly  prepared  for  action,  diz  papers  of  the  day ;  and  as  at  night 
for  more  than  three  days,  when  a  little  the  Chacabuco's  colors  had  not  been  dis- 
after  dark  on  the  fourth  a  sail  was  descri-  tinctly  seen  and  understood,  she  was  re- 
ed bearing  directly  down  for  the  port,  ported  and  believed  to  be  some  desperate 
and  in  a  short  time  there  was  every  mdi-  piratical  corsair. 
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Cot  up  and  dinUed  to  anch  a  degree  oir  the  Gulf,  who  induced  him  to  throw 

that  it  became  Deceaeary,  on  the  first  re-  up  hie  commission ;  but  disappointment 

currence  of  heavy  weather,  to  throw  and  disease  soon  made  such  rapid  inroads 

overboard  most  of  her  heavy  guns — ^her  on  his  constitution,  that,  in  a«year  or 

crew   thinned    by   death    and    mortal  two,  he  bad  barely  health  enough  left  to 

wounds — ^it  became  in  the  minds  of  her  enable  him  to  return  to  his  native  State 

officera  very  doubtful  if  the  Chacabnco  in  the  North,  where,  in  August,  1622, 

could  reach  Buenos  Ayres;  and  in  a  few  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  hia 

days  it  was  determined  to  bear  up  for  a  parents, 

port  in  the  United  States,  and  she  tinalJy  The  brave  captain  of  marines,  young 

leached  Savannah  with  the  greatest  dii-    L n,  returned  to  the  fond  embrace  m 

ficulty,  where,  while  waiting  for  orders  his  parents  in  New  York  ;  the  surgeon, 

and  tfce  means  to  refit,  many  of  her  offi-  Dr.  B.,  became  a  resident  of  Florida, 

ears   resigned,  and  most  of   her  crew  Who  took  charge  of  the  Chacabuco,  and 

escaped.    Her  brave  commander  immedi-  when  she  sailed  for  Buenos  Ayres,  the 

ately  left  for  the  North,  where,  it  is  be-  writer  has  now  no  means  of  ascertaining; 

lieved,  he  soon  breathed  his  last.    Lieu-  but  her  arrival  at  Savannah  must  still  be 

tenant  8         obtained  leave  of  absence  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  the 

to  visit  hia  friends  residing  in  a  seaport  present  merchants  of  that  place.  • 


THE  ORATORS  OF  PRANCE:  CORMENIN'S  « PORTRAITS."* 

It  is  singular,  perhaps  a  little  disgrace-  indebtedness  to  Great  Britain.    We  have 

fid,  the  extent,  the  varie^  of  ways,  with  not  only  devoured  all  original  English 

which  we  have  contrived  to  exhibit  our  works — which  was  well  enough,  provided 

dependence  on  England  for  the  literary  we  had  always  known  first  what  we 

products  with  which  are  fed,  what  we  were  eating,  or  sufficiently  digested  it 

choose  to  consider,  our  very  intellectual  when  eaten — but  we  have  borrowed  from 

natures.     It  could  not,  in  reason,  appear  English  translators  all  our  current  ver- 

itnmge  that  all  good  works  of  English  sions    of  foreign   authors.     There    is 

pnxluction  should  be  imported — re-pub-  hardly  an  instance  to  the  contrary.    All 

lished,  if  you  please — with  great  haste,  the    fine    French    and    Italian    classic 

and  read  with  equal  eagerness  and  de-  authors,  the  best  versions  of  which  have 

Egfat    To  have  neglected  them  would,  for  the  most  part  appeared  since  we  first 

in  fact,  have  been  l>ut  an  evidence  of  undertook  to  Duild  up  for  ourselves  a  lit- 

fittle  taste  on  our  part^  as  well  as  of  erature,  have  been  made  familiar  tq  ua 

mall  reverence  for  that  noble  mother  of  through  English  translations.    With  the 

tU  the  **  enterprising  Saxon  race,"  whonf  modem  stock  of  continental  literature, 

it  must  be  confessed,  we  ought  not  to  the  case  is  nearly  as  bad.    Some  dusty 

forget    Nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise  that  scholar  has  rendered  into  American  two 

we  nave  not  ourselves  pitxluced  a  greater  or   three  unattractive   German    works, 

mnnber  of  excellent  books,  which  might  never  yet  naturalized  in  England — ^though 

have  prevented  the  necessity  of  borrow-  in  truth  we  cannot  well  remember  what 

ing  so    freely  from  abroad.    We  are  they  are.    All  other  exceptions  are  con* 

young  as  yet ;  we  have  had  a  wilderness  fined  to  French  novels — to  the  introduc- 

to  conquer— cities  to  build — commerce,  tion  of  which  we  should  prefer  to  lay  no 

ppovemment,  social  order  to  estabUsh —  claim — the    discredit   to   our   taste  ia 

m  shcort,  our  physical  interests  to  care  greater  than  the  honor  to  our  diligence, 

for  first — a  remark  which,  though  often  But  what  possible  reason  has  tfiere  been 

made,  is  almost  as  true  as  if  it  were  less  for  such  refusal  among  us  to  engage  in 

common !    But  we  have  gone  quite  be-  this  department  of  literary  labor  7    Pride 

yond  what  was  necessary  in  our  literary  of  being  original  ?    Scorn  of  working  at 

*  The  Oraton  of  France.  By  Timon  (Viscount  de  Corroepin.)  Translated  by  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar,  from  the  Foarteenth  Paris  edition;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  French  Revolutionary  Eloquence,  and  the  Orators  of  the  Giroodifets,  by  J.  T. 
Headley :  edited  by  G.  H.  Cohon,  with  notes  and  biographical  addenda.  New  York, 
Baker  flb  Senbner^ 
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aeoond-hand  ?  The  firat  |dea,  mtm-  eapaeitiei  of  kngnage  tod  invention. 
festly,  will  not  go  a  g^^eat  way  in  our  The  remark  will  m  appredated  by  all 
case;  and  for  the  second,  besides  its  who  have  long  and  carefully  pursued 
losing  a^ood  portion  of  its  pith  from  the  the  exercise  of  translation,  or  1^  thoee 
first  proving  wortliless,  we  might  modify  who  have  observed  how  much  the  prao- 
our  great  dignity  a  little  with  the  reflect  tioe  of  it  has  dmie  for  nearly  every  emi* 
tion  that  other  nations  qnite  as  good  as  nent  writer  in  English  literataie.  There 
we  are,  have  engaged  in  this  la&c  with  ought  at  this  moment  to  be— 4liera  would 
acknowledged  benefit  to  the  interests  and  be,  had  our  men  of  letters  been  true  to 
character  of  literature  at  home.  The  their  own  advancement,  and  to  the  inter- 
truth  is,  the  only  thing  we  show  in  the  est  committed  to  their  charee — American 
matter  is  a  discredit^Ie  indolence ;  we  versions  of  all  the  great  classical  works 
cannot  engage  in  the  direct  toil  of  fitting  in  prose  and  poetry,  of  the  modem  Lan- 
these  foreign  wares  for  our  market,  but  guages. 

we  do  not  hesitate  to  pilfer,  and  re-pro-  But  the  worst  is,  that  in  relying  upon 

duce,  those  which  her  Majesty's  Common-  the  English  for  the  translated  works  we 

wealth  of  Letters  have  imported  and  ^,  we  become  imbued  with  English 

adapted  for  their  own  use.  mijHessions  of  the  writings  presented, 

The^ext  thing  to  originating  for  our-  and  of  foreign   literature  in   generaL 

selves,  is  to  re*produce,in  the  finest  dress  Thus  we  not  only  delight  ourselves  with 

.  of  our  native  tongue,  the  noblest  produc-  feasting  upon  the  original  productions  of 

tions  of  other  lansruages.    There  is  not  British  writers,  instead  of  producing  the 

a  literature  in  Europe  of  any  worth,  a  same  ourselves,  and  borrow,  in  addition, 

large  part  of  whose  acknowledged  per-  their  versions  of  the  writings  of  their 

manent  possessions  are  not  considered  neighbors,  but   end    with  Moptin^  on 

as  consisting  in  skillful  versions  of  the  trust  their  opinions  of  the  men,  pditics, 

chief  authors  of  other  countries.    It  is,  and  letters  of  the  rest  of  Europe.    By 

indeed,  the  common  duty  of  the  literary  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  our  literarv 

men  of  a  nation  to  set  themselves  to  this  dishonor  is  completed,  acquires  a  finish 

task.    The  body  of  the  people  have  not  and  roundness — to/tu,  ieres^  atque  ratuti' 

the  gift  of  tongues;    tney  can  know  dus! 

nothing  but  by  report  of  the  untranslated  It  is  quite  time  that  all  this  should 
efforts  of  writers  out  of  their  own  coun-  have  an  end.  Of  the  great  nations,  we 
try.  But  all  letters — the  writings  of  all  are  the  latest  bom,  and  the  most  cos- 
nations — should  form  a  great  community^  mopolitan  both  by  character  and  position : 
of  intellectual  wealth — a  fifth  element,  as  it  belongs  to  us,  both  for  iustlce  to  them» 
interchanged  and  universal,  as  the  air  and  and  for  our  own  benefit,  that  we  acquaint 
water — an  effect  to  be  attained  only  by  ourselves  directly  with  the  men  ^  and 
the  means  spoken  of.  Other  countries  manners,  with  the  arts  and  literature, 
have  done  their  part  towards  this  end,  with  the  political  and  social  condition  of 
for  themselves;  we  have  looked  to  Eng-  all  nations, 
land  to  do  it  for  us.  Our  publishers,  it  is  trae,  finding  mod- 

But  in  this  there  are  two  or  three  great  em  works  translated^ to  their  hands,  can 
disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  we  hardly  be  expected  to  pay  for  MS.  ver- 
thus  constantly  confirm  our  habits  of  sions,  perhaps  of  inferior  execution, 
dependence  on  her;  instead  of  which,  This  consideration,  however,  will  not 
by  introducing  among  us,  of  our  own  hold  of  those  whose  reputation  has  be- 
labor, the  most  excellent  foreign  works —  come  fixed  by  many  years'  standing — 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish —  for  they  will  bear  two  or  three  transla* 
whether  of  this  or  preceding  centuries,  tions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
we  should 'fo  far  to  do  away  with  both  the  most  valuable  and  brilliant  publica- 
the  fact  and  the  feeling  of  such  depend-  tions  of  the  current  years  are  not  ren- 
ence.  American  translations  of  the  truly  dered  into  English  at  aU,  as  was  the  case 
great  and  abiding  works  of  the  modem  with  Cormenin's  ^  Portraits,"  now  before 
tongues,  could  not  fail  to  be  considered  us.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
as  much  a  part  of  our  literature  as  would  that  here  would  be  one  of  the  great  prac- 
be  a  new  and  successful  rendering  of  tical  benefits  of  an  intemational  copy- 
Homer,  iCschylus,  or  Virgil.  right  law — the  American  publisher,  hav- 

Then,  again,  by  foregoing  this  labor,  ing  to  pay  the  English  translator  for  his 

we  forego  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  version  of  a  foreign  book,  would  as  soon 

improving  our  style  vaA  enriching  our  give  the  same  amount  to  a  competent 
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ygnon  at  home  for  acecntiii^  the  same  instance,  however ;   in  fleveral  of  the 

hbor.  Bot  enough  on  this  topic — ^wehave  foreign  tongues  there  are  many  popular 

been  led  too  far  by  its  importance  in  a  gen-  and  valuable  works  that  remain  unknown 

eral  point  of  view,  not  intending  to  apply  to  the  English  reader.    How  coyld  it  be 

our  remarks  especial!  V  to  the  work  before  otherwise?    We  know  that  the  litera- 

OB,  the  value  ot  which  in  such  a  connec-  tare  both  of  France  and  Germany  is  pro- 

tion  must  be  left  to  its  readers.  lific  in  good  books — that  we  get  but  a  small 

It  is,  however,  altogether  remarkable  portion  of  those  works,  and  usually  of  an 
that  Ccnnenin'a  work  should  never  have  inferior  quality.  The  best  works  are 
been  translated  in  England.  In  France  considered  not  sufficiently  popular  to  be 
and  on  the  Continent  generally,  its  rep-  remunerative  to  publishelrs,  whose  posi- 
atation  is  very  great ;  it  has  been  accept-  tion  unfortunately  makes  them  judges  in 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  bril-  the  matter,  though  their  knowledge  is 
liant  books  published  for  many  years,  commonly  on  a  par  with  their  liberality, 
difltingnished  alike  for  its  matter  and  its  The  original  work  of  Viscount  ae 
style.  Its  popularity  is  evinced  by  the  Cormenin  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
namber  of  editions  published,  seventeen  first  is  a  treatise  of  Principles  and  Fre- 
er eighteen  of  which  have  appeared  at  cegts,  with  illustrations,  covering  all  the 
Paris,  and  twelve  at  Brussels.  On  this  different  species  of  eloquence  and  style 
point,  the  translator  quotes  from  a  late  in  public  writings — forensic,  military, 
Parisian  paper,  (le  Nationel,)  announcing  pulpit,  popular,  ana  parliamentary — aca- 
the  appearance  of  the  BtzteetUh  edition :  demical    addresses,    lectures,    speeohes 

from  the  chair,  haranguing  in   public 

•'What  remains  at  this  day,  to  be  said  of  assemblies,  in  clubs,  in  the  open  air — 
tba  Idvn  ties  Orateurst  except  that  it  has  the  eloquence  of  the  press,  of  pam- 
prored  a  fortune  to  the  publisher,  and  a  pbleteers,  the  style  of  diplomatic  dis- 
ioarce  of  new  triumphs  to  the  author :  patches  and  official  documents.  What 
the  rapid  sale  of  fifteen  editions  speaks  ^ou^  be  of  particular  interest  to  public 
Aandantly  the  opinion  of  the  pubbc.  ^^^^^  ^nd  politicians  of  this  country,  it 
But  with  M.  D.  CoEMEif  m  the  editions  embraces  &e  "  tactics  "  of  parties,  of  de- 
succeed  each  other  without  being  alike.  i;i^^»;„^  «„«««ki««-  «f  ^JiZ^i^J^  «1j 
fie  touches  and  retouches  unceasiSgly  hia  li^^rative  assemblies,  erf  opposition,  and 
eUbonte  pages;  he  adds,  retrenches,  niinistenal  policy.  All  this,  the  second 
tnnsposes.  polishes:  he  is  eminently  the  P^^  is  designed  to  illustrate  [by  "Por- 
writer  of  the  file  and  smoothing-piane  traits,  or  sketches,  of  the  most  eminent 
{it  la  Ume  et  du  robot),  a  rare  merit  in  orators  and  parliamentarv  leaders,  from 
oar  days,  and  which  evinces  in  the  author  Mirabeau,  Danton,  and  Napoleon,  whose 
ft  proper  respect  for  both  the  public  and  extraordinary  military  oratory  is  set 
kuBself.  forth  at  large,  down,  through  the  Res- 

"The  edition  now  issned  contains  some  toration  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  to 

new  Portraits,  or  rather  oudines,  in  the  Lamartine,    Thiers,   and    Guizot.      He 

modest  expression  of  the  auUior.    For  as  ^dds,  at  the  end,  as  the  prominent  exam- 

•oon  as  an  orator  appears,  *  Timok*  takes  „i^  ^V»*/*.*«io,  ^\l^,,^^^Ji^  ,v.^»^  ♦:«,^ 

bis  pencil,  draws  a  profile/sketches  a  head.  0eof  popular  eloquence  inmodem  times, 

completes  a  bust  according  to  the  rank  *  ^^  ^lS^°'^''J?  portraiture  of  the 

astiened  to  each  in  the  parliamentary  hie-  o™??7  of  O  Connell,  a  euloginm  which 

nrchy.    Thus  does  he  constantly  keep  up  "'"^il  ^  '^ad  with  interest,  now  that  the 

to  the  current  of  parliamentary  life,  though,  hand  and  voice  of  the  great  Irish  Agitator 

in  truth,  at  present,  neither  active  nor  are  still  forever. 

brilliant.    And  as  the  sessions  march  on.        The  volume,  as  published  here,  consists 

the  *Book  of  the  Orators'  marches  with  of  three  parts:  The,translated  "Portraits" 

them,  advancing  daily  more  and  more  in  of  Cormenin — ^an  essay  prefixed  to  these 

public  admiration,  and  above  all,  in  pecu-  by  Mr.  Headley,  on  the  rise  and  charac- 

niary  productiveness.'  ^^  of  eloquence  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion— and  about  fiftypages  of  biograpliical 

This  neglect  of  English  pnblishers  to  addenda  by  the  Editor, 
bring  out  a  striking  series  of  portraitures,        Of  the  latter  it  is  not  requisite  to  speak 

embracing  so  many  distinguished  French  here.    They  consist  mainly  of  anecdotes, 

charactera  of  three  generations,  is  the  facts,  and  narrative  observations,  relating 

more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  many  to  the  lives  of  some  of  the  principal  char- 

sketchea  or  articles,  relating  to  these  acters  treated  of  by  the  author.    These 

men,  in  the  English  periodicals,  have  would  seem  not  so  much  necessary  as 

tranaferred  seme  of  their  most  effective  desirable.    Timon  does  not  care  to  say 

strokes  from  GOTmeiiin.    It  is  not  a  rare  much  aboat  their  private  history,  only  to 
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hit  off  with  fi  various  and  piqaant  pen  fonxied ;  but  they  were  donbden  over> 
the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  charac-  looked  in  the  haste  of  revision.  "  For 
teristics,  so  to  speak,  of  them  and  their  the  rest*' — to  emjploy  a  French  expres- 
oratory,  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  times  sion  of  some  use  in  English,  as  we  have 
of  their  development.  But  to  understand  no  equivalent — the  translations  frooi 
the  limnings  of  a  picture,  we  must  have .  *'  Timon"  are  executed  with  singular 
the  accessories  given,  unless  we  know  felicity  and  power.  The  original  with 
the  antecedents  of  the  scene  and  figures  its  peculiar  subtleties  of  language  and 
presented.  These  a  Frenchman  would  great  variety  of  stvle,  was  difficult  to  be 
possess  already,  because  the  characters  rendered  well.  The  task  will  be  judged 
are  those  with  whom  he  has  long  been  to  have  been  executed  with  great  success, 
familiar ;  but  with  us  a  feeling  of  The  continuous  force  and  aptness  of  ex- 
strangeness  would  pertain  to  foreign  pression  displayed  threu^hout,  the  dis^ 
persons  drawn  naked  and  without  the  lectic  nrecision  and  pictorial  coloring,  the 
background  of  personal  information,  skillful  following  of  the  author's  inces- 
The  orators  to  whom  these  particulars  sant  shiflings  from  argument  to  satire, 
relate  are  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Benjamin  from  eloquence  to  raillery  and  invective. 
Constant,  Royer  Collard,  Lamartine,  are  deserving  of  some  attention  amoag 
Thiers,  and  Guizot.  the  commonly  bald  and  unequal  versions 

The  essay  on  the  Girondists,^  though  of  foreign  works  which  have  been  brought 

rapid  and  brief,  considering  the  extent  of  before  the  public, 

the  subject,  is  an  effective  piece  of  writ-  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 

ing.    It  has  the  vigor,  directness,  and  popularity  of  Cormenin's  sketches.   They 

movement  of  style,  characteristic  of  the  are  of  men,  very  various  in  mind  and 

author's  productions — and  it  accomplishes  disposition,  who  have  been  the  oraUxs 

its  end — which  could  not  be  a  display  of  and  ruling  intellects  of  the  second  nation 

breadth  or  profundity  in  so  short  a  piece,  of  Europe,  for  a   half  century  more 

but  simply  to  le^ve,as  it  seems,  a  glowing  crowded  with  great  and  startling  events, 

unity  ot  impression  on  the  reader's  mind  and  dramatic  changes,  than  any  other 

with  respect  to  the  rise  of  French  popu-  equal  period  of  time  has  been  in  the  his- 

lar  eloquence,  and  the  orators  of  that  pe-  tor^  of  any  nation.     And  these  "  por- 

riod.     In  this  way  it  seems  to  throw  traits"   are  done  with  the  hand  of  a 

light  upon  the  entrance  into  the  field  master.    Occasionally,  as  when  he  feels 

which  Cormenin's  sketches  subsequently  himself  called  upon  to  eulogize,  which 

cover.  his  satirical  nature  does  not  often  pennit 

The  translation  is  worthy  of  notice,  him  to  do,  there  is  a  flight  of  strained 

We  do  not  indeed  agree  with  the  au-  language,  a  forced  expenditure  of  qaes- 

thor's  theory  expressed  in  his  preface,  of  tions  and  exclamations,  such  as  belong  to 

enriching  our   language    wim  French  the  Frenchman,  and  which  do  full  justice 

idioms  and  expressions.      He  has  not  to  their  Gallic  origin.    He  is  a  man,  too, 

ventured,  fortunately,  upon  the  introduc-  of  sufficient  prejudices,  which  are  evi- 

tion  of  many,  but  some  of  the  few  he  has  dent  when  he  speaks  of  those  who  have 

employed  can  never,  we  are  sure,  be  na-  betrayed  the  cause  of  "  French  libertif^ — 

turalized  in  our  English  tongue,  as  it  for  ^  Timon,"  as  he  announces  himself, 

certainly  is  not  desirable  they  should  be.  is  "  a  radical,  but  a  radical  more  favora- 

One  form,  in  particular,  he  has  made  ble  to  centralized  and  strong  government 

use  of,  we  cannot  but  think,  by  simple  than  most  of  those  who  call  themselves 

oversight — for  it  is  one  entirely  peculiar  conservatives."     He   declares,    indeed, 

to  the  French,  and  becomes  with  us  a  that  he  does  not  *^  pique  himself  upon 

sheer  grammatical  error.    It  is  the  use  being  impartial  towards  the  political  onu 

of  the  perfect  tense  "  has  been,"  when  tore  of  his  time."    This  candid  decla- 

■peaking  of  an  action  or  event  entirely  ration  he  certainly  makes  good  in  the 

in  the  past,  having  no  connection  with  most  liberal  manner.    He  is  indeed  quite 

the  present.    "  They  have  said  so,  when  independent,  sometimes,  in  his  frankness 

Alexander,  in  his  drunkenness,  tore,"  &c.  —carrying  satire  to  the  verge  of  injua- 

— *^  They  have  said  so,  when  Nero  assas-  tice — as  mav  be  instanced  in  his  *'  por- 

sinated  his  mother" — ^''The  Revolution  trait"  of  uuizot — where  his   sarcastic 

of  1789  has  been  the  great  event  of  mod-  strokes  are  not  so  happily  directed  as 

ern  <ime5."    If  these  and  some  other  in-  a^rainst  the  tergivereations  of   Thiers, 

stances  belong  to  the  translator's  theory,  It  may  be  urg^  against  him,  too,  that 

we  would  suggest  that  the  theory  be  re-  his  love  of  lai&ery  aometimes  leads  into 
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the  appearance  of  inconsistency.    He  is  part  in  the  discussions  of  their  journals, 

to  be  read,  therefore,  with  several  grains  The  productions,  either  in  the  journals 

of  allowance.  or  in  pamphlets,  of  Thiers,  of  Chateau- 

But  in  skill  of  characterization  and  oc-  briand,  of  Faul  Louis  Courier,  unrivalled 

casional  fineness  of  reasoning,  in  subtlety  as  a  political  writer,  of  VilUle,  Etienne, 

of  coloring  and  amplitude  of  expression,  Geonroy,   Benjamin   Constant,  Guizot, 

in  variety,  uniqueness,  and  felicity  of  and  especially,  among  a  host  of  others, 

style,  we  do  not  know  by  what  modem  of  Viscount  de  Cormenin,  whose  pamph- 

writer  he  has  been  surpassed.   A  passage  lets  and  newspaper  essays  were  published 
of  the  Advertisement  is  to  the  point —  '  for  many  vears  under  the  pseudonym  of 

that   "with   very   great  and   powerful  "Timon,'*^  have  exercised  more  influence 

discrimination,  a  singular  logical  acute-  upon  the  politics  and  public  policy  of 

ness,  perspicuity,  and  frequent  eloquence,  France,  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  same 

^  Timon"  displays  a  scornful  elegance,  a  men  have  commanded  in  their  legisla- 

anbtle  force  of  sarcasm  and  grace  of  tive  chambers. 

baditioge,  not   excelled  by   any  writer  Tn  view,  partly,  of  exhibiting  a  new 

since  Voltaire.    It  is  power  concealed  in  and  effective  style  to  our  political  writers, 

a  garb  of  lightness  ; — the  blow  is  felt  partly  of  furnishing  a  running  sketch  of 

Inhere  only  the  rustling  of  the  robes  is  French   orators  and  oratory,  we  make 

seen."  some  extracts,  with    slight  connecting 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  only  the  commentaries. 

French  people  would  furnish  such  sub-  The  eloquence  of  the  French  through 

jects,  and  only  a  Frenchman  would  so  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  confined 

liraw  their  portraits.  almost  entirely  to  the  orators  of  the  pulpit. 

We  feel,  however,  that  he  is  a  pefect  Lingendes,   whose    funeral    discourses 

master  of  style ;  and  this  is  really  the  were  celebrated  in  the  reign  |of  Louis 

chief  benefit  of  the  introduction  of  "  Ti-  XIII.,  Bossuet,  in  the  reign  'of  Louis 

mon"  to  this  country.  He  is  certainly  lia-  XIV.,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  ail 

ble  at  times  to  the  charge  of  unnecessary  sermoners,  after  him  Bourdaloue,  An* 

copiousness  and   false  effect ;   but  he  selme,   Massillon,   and    Saurin,   these 

moves  constantly  vrith  the  utmost  ease  were  the  orators  of  France  till  near  the 

from  grave  remark  and  emphasis  of  ar*  close  of  the  18th  century.    At  the  bar 

^ment,  to  that  delicate,  keen  analysis  oratory  was  somewhat   cultivated,  but 

mod  light  scorn  of  raillery  in  which,  as  hardly  the  memory    of  any  particular 

he  seems  to  know,  lies  his  forte.    In  efibrts  has  survived.    In  respect,  indeed, 

brief,  as  is  remarked  in  the  translator's  to  forensic  and  parliamentary  eloanence, 

preface,  besides  the  interest  of  the  mat-  the  French  during  all  that  period  could 

fer,  the  work  presents,  in  its  method  and  not  compare  with  the  English. 

style,  a  consmnmate  model,  especially  for  ^  vBut,  to  quote  from  the  essay  on  the  Gi- 

political  writing,  and  it  is  not  impossible  rondists,  ^*  the  advocate  and  the  divine  dis- 

that  it  vrill  anect  to  a  sensible  degree  app^red  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 

the  manner  of  our  public  writings.  the  press  and  legislative  hall  were  the 

We  hope  that^this  may  be  the  result,  for  media  through  which  the  soul  of  the  na- 

it  is  most  certain,  that  our  political  efhns  tion  uttered  itself. 

—of  which  nature  are,  ana  must  long  be,  "  The  Convention  of  the  States-General, 

the  most  of  our  public  effusions,  whether  and  final  organization  of  the  National 

in  pamphlets,  periodicals,  or  the  newspa-  Assembly,  fixed  irretrievably  the  French 

per  press — are  characterized,  from  exclu-  Revolution.    The  deputies  of  the  people, 

sive  attention  to  English  models,  by  a  assembled  from  every  quarter  of  France, 

uniform  heaviness,  and  excess  of  regu-  found  themselves  at  the  outset  in  collision 

larity,  by  no  means  favorable  to  that  im-  with  the  throne  and  aristocracy.    The 

mediate  popular  efiect  which  is  the  aim  nation  was  to  be  saved  from  the  famine, 

of  such  ephemeral  productions.      Our  and    distress,    and    bankruptcy,    which 

journalists — and  even  those  of  the  Eng-  threatened  to  overwhelm  it ;  and  they 

lish,  though  we  have  nothing  to  show  by  boldly  entered  on  the  task.    They  had 

the  side  o?  the  great  London  papers — are  not  come  together  to  speak,  but  to  act. 

not  to  be  compared  with  that  brilliant  Met  at  every  turn  by  a  corrupt  court 

and  powerful  order  of  writers,  who  have  and  nobility,  they  found  themselves  com* 

made  the  Parisian  Press  confessedly  the  pelled  to  spend  months  on  the  plainest 

fourth  estate  of  the  kingdom.    The  most  principles  of  civil  liberty.  But  facts  were 

eminent  puUic  men  of  France  have  taken  more  potent  than  words,  and  it  only  need- 
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ed  an  eloquent  tongue  to  bind  the  As-  ezbibitioni  of  the  tribune  and  the  triumphs 

sembly  together,  and  encourage  it  to  put  of  eloquence.     We,  who,  live  in  an  epoch 

forth  those  acts  which  the  welfare  of  the  without  faith  or  principles,  devoured  as 

nation  demanded  '^^  ^^'^f.ff^?  ^^^  ^?  ,(*^'  ^**^  *5«  ^^P;?"J^ 

« It  was  not  easv  at  once  to  destrov  re-  ®^  political  materialism— we.  Assemblies 

„     "     f  .k    *^^           A  ^rl  ^^  i.*  of  manikins  who  inflate  ourselves  like  the 

verence  for  tiie  throne,  and  set  at  nought  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^,^  ^^  bring  forth  but  a 

royal  authority,  yet  the  reformations  which  „o««j_we,  seekers  of  jobs,  Sf  ministerial 

the  state  ofthe  kingdom  rendered  impera^  office,  of   ribbons,  epaulettes,  collector- 

tive  would  do  both.    Right  onward  must  ships  and  judgeships — we,  a  race  of  bro- 

this  National  Assembly  move,  or  Prance  kers  and  stockjobbers,  of  Haytian  or  Nea- 

be  lost !  To  carry  it  thus  forward,  united,  politan  three  or  five  per  cent.— we,  men  of 

strong  and  bold,  one  all-powerful  tongue  court,  of  police,  of  coteries,  of  all  sorts  of 

was  sufficient :  and  the  great  orator  of  times,  of  all  sorts  of  governments,  of  all 

the  Assembly  was  MinSeau.    At  the  ■<«'t«  o^  journalism,  of  all  sorts  of  opinion 

outset,   hurling   mingled   defiance   and  --we,deputiesof  aparishor  of  a  fraterni- 

ecom  both  on  the  nobility-from  whom  ^y J  ?^Py^''*?^A^!?*^'JJ'^^'"^'°f■^^''^* 

he  had  been  excluded  Jtnd  the  king,  ^f^^J  LTr^^LnTJ!Z  I'nf"^; 

.     .,        t  -  X     •  ^«    'J  ^    a^i      J       M.'  ®  cane  or  l)eet*root:  aeputies  oi  oil  or  oi 

who  thought  to  mtimidate  the  deputies,  bitumen  ;  deputies  of  charcoal,  of  salt,  of 

he  inspired  the  Turs-Eiai  with  his  own  jfon,  of  flax ;  deputies  of  bovine,  equine, 

boldness.     No  matter  what  vacillation  or  asinine  interests ;  deputies,  in  short,  of  all 

fears  might  acritate  the  members,  when  things  except  of  France,  toe  shall  never  be 

his  voice  of  Ui under  shook  the  hall  in  able  to  comprehend  all  that  there  was  in 

which  they  sat,  every  heart  became  de-  that  famous  Constituent  Assembly  of  deep 

termined  and  resolute.     With  his  bushy  conviction  and  thorough  sincerity,  of  aim- 

black  hair  standing  on  end,  and  his  eye  Pl»city  of  heart,  of  singleness  of  purpose, 

glaring  fire,  he  became  at  once  the  hope  ofvxvlMft,  of  disinterestedness,  and  of  ven- 

of  the  people  and  the  terror  of  the  aristo-  table  grandeur. 

~-«      i*^-  1         *      J         •  ij    -^  *k^  "  No,  one  would  have  said  there  existed 

cracy.     Ihcoherent  and  unwieldy  in  the  t^en  in  this  Assembly  and  this  nation  of 

commencement  of  his  speech,  steady  and  ^y^  f^j^ers,  no  men  of  mature  years  who 

rtrong    when    fairly  under  motion,  be  had  experienced  the  evil  days  of  despotism, 

earned  resistless  power  in  his  appeals,  none  of  old  age  who  remembered  the  past. 

Aa  a  huge  ship  m  a  dead  calm  rolls  All  was  generous  self-sacrifice,  patriotic 

and  rocks  on  the  heavy  swell,  but  the  enthusiasm,  raptures  of  liberty,  boundless 

moment  the  wind  fills  its  sails  stretches  aspirations  after  a  happier  future.    It  was 

proudly  away,  throwing  the  foam  from  its  «»  *  beautiful  sun  which   dissolves  the 

front,  so  he  tossed  irregular  and  bUnd  clouds  of  spring,  warms  the  frozen  limbs, 

upon  his  sea  of  thought,  until  caught  by  and  gilds  every  object  with  its  pure  and 

th7  breath  of  passion,  when  he  moveJ  f^TlL^^f^  '^t^Z^'!i  HJ^^^^^ 

majesticaUy,  irresistibly  onward."  ^"^^^^^  ^^  imaginings  of  distant  voices 

A  des< 
assembly 
its  deliberations 

of  the    modem   chambers,    under   the  cradle.*' 

citizen-king,  are  given  by  Cormenin  in  ^  All  things  concurred  to  make  Mira- 

exceedingly  terse  and  vivid  language,  beau  the  ^rand  potentate  of  the  tribune. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  passages  his   peculiar    organization,   his  life,   bis 

of  the  kind  to  be  mot  with  in  any  writer,  "tudies,  his  domestic  broils,  the  extraordi- 
nary times  in  which    he  appeared,   the 

c< «««.  A'lp       1.  *v       »•         f    ...    I  spirit  and  manner  of  deliberation  of  the 

Thl  «rni  ^^'^''f  ^^"^  r™^'  •'°°'  ""T.  •  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  combina- 

I^ncriY  K     PT"^f  *^"  °f  ^^»*  ^^  ^%  tion    truly  marvelloi.  of  his   oratorical 

mingle  breathlessly  in  the  discussions  of  facMif;«s»» 

the  legislature.      One  hundred  thousand 

citizens  filled  the   Tuileries,  the   Place  gaya  Cormenin,  in  another  part  of  the 

Yendome,  the  streets  adjacent,  and  copied  gketcn 

bulletins  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  ' 

circulated,  thrown  among  the  crowd,  coo-  '*  Mirabeau  had  a  massive  and  square 

taining  the  occurrences  of  each  moment  of  obesity  of  figure,  thick  lips,  a  forehead 

the  debate.    There  was  then  some  public  broad,  bony,  prominent ;  arched  eyebrows, 

life  and  spirit.     The  nation,  the  citizens,  an  eagle  eye,  cheeks  flat  and  somewhat 

the  Assembly,  were  all  in  expectation  of  flabby,  features   full  of    pock-holes  and 

some  great  events,  all  full  of  that  electric  blotches,  a  voice  of  thunder,  an  enormous 

and  vague  excitement  so  favorable  to  the  mass  of  hair,  and  the  face  of  a  lion. 
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^  Bora  with  t  ttUM  of  iroD  and  a  torn-  ply.     Ponbtlev  bo    owod  wuch  to  tfM 
perament  of  flame,  he  transceDded  the  vir-  laferiority  of  hla  rivals ;  for  in  hia  pee- 
toes  and  the  Ticea  of  his  race.     The  pas-  sence  the  other  celebrities  were  eflkcea,  or 
•ioos  took  him  ap  almost  in  his  cradle,  and  rather  they  were  grouped  as  satellites  about 
dBTonred  him  tnroughout  his  life.    His  this  magnificent  luminary  only  to  render 
eznberant  faculties,  unable  to  work  out  it,by  contrast,  of  a  more  vivid  eflftilgeBoe. 
their  development  in  the  exterior  world.  The  aUe  Maury  was  but  an  elegant  rtieto- 
coDcentrated  inwardly  upon  themselves,  rician ;  Cazalte,  a  fluent  speaker ;  Siey^* 
There  passed  within  him  an  aftglomera-  a  tacitorn  metaphysician  ;  Thouret*  a  ju- 
tioD,  a  laboring,  a  fermentation  oTall  sorts  rist;  Bamavo,  a  hope.    But  what  estab- 
of  ingredients,  like  the  volcano  which  con-  lished  his  unrivalled  dominion  over  the 
deoees,  amalgamates,  flises  and  brays  its  Assembly  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  en- 
lava  torrents  before  burling  them  into  the  thusiastical  predisposition  of  the  Assembly 
air  through  its  flaming  mouth.   Greek  and  itself;  it  was  the  multitude  and  the  con* 
I^tin  literature,  foreign  lanRuases,  mathe-  currence  of  his  astonishing  faculties,  his 
matics,  philosophy,  music,  ne  learned  all,  productive  facility,  the  immensity  of  his 
retained  all,  was  master  of  all.     Fencing,  studies  and  his  knowledge;   it  was  the 
swimming,  horsemanship,  dancing,  run-  grandeur   and   breadth  of  Us   politieal 
ning,  wrestling,  all  ezercisn  were  familiar  views,  the  solidity  of  his  reasnniny,  tho 
to  bim.    The  vicissitudes  which  the  fortu-  elaborateness  and  profundi^  of  his  dii- 
Bate  philosophers  of  the  age  had  merely  courses,  the  vehemence  of  ms  impiovisa* 
depicted,  he  had  experienced.    He  had  tions,  and  the  pungency  of  his  repartees." 
proadly  looked  despotism,  paternal  and  *              ♦              e              *              « 
xniDtsterial,  in  the  face,  without  fear  and  «<  His  manner  as  an  orator  is  that  of  the* 
without  submission.    Poor,  a  fugitive,  an  grreat  masters  of  antiquity,  with  an  admira* 
exile,  an  outlaw,  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  ble  energy  of  restore  and  a  vehemence  of 
•▼cry  day,  every  hour  of  his  youth  was  a  diction  which  perhaps  they  had  never 
fiiiilt,  a  passion,  a  study,  a  strife.     Behind  reached.    He  b  strong,  because  he  does 
the  bars  of  dangeons  and  bastilles,  with  not  diffuse  himself;  he  is  natural,  becaasa 
pea  in  hand,  and  brow  inclined  over  his  he  uses  no  ornaments ;   he  is  eloqosDt; 
books,  he  stowed  the  vast  repositories  of  because  he  is  simple;  he  does  not  imitate 
hia  memory  with  the  richest  and  most  va-  others,  because  he  needs  but  to  be  himself ; 
ried  treasures.  His  soul  was  tempered  and  be  does  not  surcharge  his  discourse  with  a 
retempered  in  his  indignant  attacks  upon  baggage  of  epithets,  because  they  would 
lyimnny  like  those  steel  weapons  that  are  retard  it ;  he  does  not  run  intodigrsssions. 
ploBged  in  water,  while  still  red  from  the  for  fbar  of  wandering  from  the  question. 
fanftace.**  His  exordiums  are  sometimes  abrupt,  and 
^               a   .           a              a              *  sometimes  majestic,  as  it  comports  with 
--•*..       11    • '_!  ii.^#tK^  rs.m^^  the  subject  Bus  narration  of  facts  is  dear. 

hj.  ^IWh  neck,  in  ttMjhKk  n  phniology  mtieb  rew^blet  tb*  •pokm 

^^»«'>^^^ij^}f'^.^^    phNMolo^  of  Cicero.     He  wiroltarwith 

'^ISTl^l '  r!lS.lhK  A.'  ^riiiJ    •  iolemn  .lowne*.  the  foUe  of  hi.  dit- 
BdUddoiranponthemitittaieMMing  He  doe.  not  wscwnuhte  hi.  enu- 

Md  fMT  of  «  torrent :  *«t^^  duwMjed    ,„„,a^  „  omwnentt,  but  m  proof*.  He 

St*  '*'.Ai,^~k^  J?  rf  W.  Z^r  H^f  •*•!»  notthe  hMmony  of  wori.  but  the 

ttem  with  the  b"«»t»  of  I''*  *»?^';|'''*  eone.ten.tion  of  ideei.    He  doee  not  ex- 

^oe :  thi.  I.  to  pr«M  him  ^^L^^  h.nrt  .  robjeet  to  the  dieg^  he  tdce.  b«t 

ru»  qualitie.  <»'.?»«•/"«»•  "f.?^*"'?'  the  flower.     Would  he  ^le.  the  meet 

» «r.  would  P~*»  ^?i*^' "'^wmaU  .                  .             ^^^^^   y, 

^«storMti.pottopr«»e,«heo««ht  to  would  be  to«**,  be  .bouod.  ia 

f^SItfii'i;;  .^^^  tK^  «Pt»^  of  einotion.in  tender  penuuion., 

Minbera  V'fi^P^  ^flh^i^W  in  or.toric.1  U^MpotiM.  which  do  not  con- 

of  hw  or.tonB.1  ctreer,  to  the  |M-e*<jge  of  ^  ^     «itoin.  which  we  noTor 

him  wane.     For  he  wm  ^rmdy  "»?»•'  of  ^^J^'^i  °ith,  but  follow,  ewh  other. 

tb«  A«aiMy  by  the  repuUtion  of  fca.  e  o-  ^h  *Sm  to  pioduce  one  Another  wc 

qttMoe.  before  he  beeune  «)  by  bu  elo-  „^,,iy^  ^  fl^,  with  .  h»ppy  diMidw. 

'•■*"J5"'Sr^'    «•    V  • k  ta    from  th»t  fine  Md  prolific  nature." 

.    "  Doobtlew  Minbewi  owed  much  to    ■"™'  "•" ""         ' 

thet  penetrating,  flexible,  ud  wnoroo.  j„  illMtr.tion  of  what  he  has  nid, 

Toice  which  uted  to  fill  with  «••   U>e  c,„eiiin  irivee   TOiion.   ftagment.  of 

Ml.  of  twelre  hundred  pewoM,  to  thM*  jii„ibe*u'..peech«iandrBpaiteee.    The 

haughty,  ucenu  which  >nfi«dj^«*  —^ maetw^^Mwnwiri^  the conrt 

▼enaries  defiances  tiat  dared  them  to  re*    ita  proceedingt : 

TOL.  Tlw— no.  I.  1 


•     - 

job  The  Orators  of  tVanee  :  [My, 

ft 

^The    Commona   of  Pntnce,"    swd  excesses,  perhans  to  crimes,  in  order  to 

Mirabeau, «  have  resolved  to  deliberate :  Punish  them  aftemwds  for  haying  com- 

jurnuciMA,    «  rt,«an  mitted  them.    A  mode  of  perdition  quite 

and  yon,  Bir,  Y^''^^^^^'^^^^^^.  satanic  and  worthy  of  Mactiavel ;  a  polit- 

of  the  king  to  tibe  National  Aseembly;  jeSimmorality  which  honest  mencSimot 

you,  who  have  here  neither  seat,  nor  ^^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^^^   indignation,  and 

vote,  nor  right  of  speakinff,  go  wU  vow  ^j^j^j^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^j^^  ^  yg^y  ^ark  stain 

master  that  we  are  here  by  the  wul  of  upon  the  glory  of  this  great  man. 
the  people,  and  that  we  will  not  be  torn       «  Mirabeau,  witib  his  back  like  another 

from  it  save  by  the  force  of  bayonets."  Hercules  opposed  to  the  breaches  of  the 

Mirabeau  was  obstinate  in  defending  revolutionary  torrent,  strove  to  check  the 

the  royal  veto ;  instantly  thB  wind  of  his  consequences  which,  at  all  points,  broke 

ooDularity  changed.    He  is  denounced  out  impetuously  from  their  principle.   He 

roSfinous  li^,  which  accused  him  had  in  his  star  the  f*>th^mewhat  suj^r- 

rZL\.«     (c  A„^  «o  f«o>»  tiA  Avrlium.  sUtioas  of  great  men.    Ho  imagined  that 

of  treason.    "And  me,  too,   heexc^m-  ^1,^  gj^^^^  ^^^y  gtop  short  in  the  air 

ed,  in  sn  oratorical  movement  winch  ^^^^y  Jf^^j^.      ^^\^^^^^     He  wished 

electrified  the  Assembly,    and  me,  too,  ^j^g^if  ^^  g^rve  alone  intrepidly  for  an 

they  would,  some  days  since,  have  bonw  ^^^^,4  ^^  ^yie  continual  firing  of  hU  ene 

in  triumph,  and  now  they  cry  through  ^^jg,     j^  y^^  already  preparing,  with  * 

the  streets—'  Vie  great   eoTispiracy  qf  paroxysm  of  energy,  to  renew  the  gian* 

Count  Mirabeau.^     I  needed  not  this  struggle,    when,    all  of  a  sudden,    his 

lesson  to  know  that  there  is  but  a  step  strength  gave  way,  and  he  sunk  like  the 

from  the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  rock."  monychy  of  which  he  wore  the  mourning. 
Our  author  quotes,  with  evident  com-        "  At  this  astounding  intelligence,  Paris 

uur  auuiw  4uutc  ,  ^     .  j  ag  toted,  the  people  run  to  his  residence, 

mendaUon,  Mirabeau  s  ^f^^^^^^^'  anf  gather  around,  with  lamentotions  and 

niptcy,wtore  he  advises  the  tt^^^^  ?earsrthe  couch  of  Mirabeau  dying,  of 

force,  of  the  fortmies  of  a  few  nch  men.  ^^^^^  ^^^     They  contemplate  with 
to  make  up  the  ruinous  deficiencies  in         ^j^^  ^y^  ^^^^  ^^^^  of  their  tribune, 

the  public  funds.    The  speech  is  cer-  ^j^^y  ^q^^jj  j^^  ^^^y  geek  still  there  some 

taiiriiy  powerful  and  splendid,  but  the  remnant  of  vital  heat;   they  ask,  in  the 

doetrine  is  atrocious.    It  had  an  enor-  wildness  of  their  despair,  that  their  veins 

mous   effect,   however— was   doubtless  be  opened,  and  that,  to  revive  his  vitality, 

one  of  the  immediate  impulses  to  the  he  be  given  a  part  of  theirs ;  they  press 

auhseonent  terrible  popular  commotions,  and  chafe  those  icy  hands  whichhurled  so 

BuuBequeuncii*       r^f  ^^^^  ^^^  popular   thunderbolts.      They 

harness  themselves  to  his  hearse  and  draw 

•«  Mirabeau,  defeated  on  the  Veto  ques-  ^^^  remains   to  the   Pandieon  with  the 

tion  4iy  the  Assembly's  distrust  of  the  p^^^p  ^^^^  apotheosis  of  a  king." 

royal  authority,  returned  to  the  charge  on  "^     '^ 

the  qtwstion  of  the  admismon  of  Ministers  ipj^^  ^^^  ^  ^^d  of  Mirabeau !    This 

to  a  seat;  bat,  in  spite  of  the  unheard-of  ^^  ^  g^^^^^  ^^  ^  multitude !     A 

efibrtsof  inteliect,  eloq«««»?«»  ***^i??K'  few  months  after  it  was  decreed,  that 

he  •"^^^^^^^J^'^S^^^^^^^  «  WsTtatue  be  veiled  until  his  memory 

rk^m'e^'the^^^^^  be  re^^J^bUshed !".    His  body  wasdis- 

wdCcia^nstit    But  why-and  here  entombed  at  midnight,  humed  off  by 

jr^irM  that  embarrassing  quistion-why  torch-light,  and  thrust  into  a  ™ye  in  a 

did  Mirabeau  stop  all  of  a  sudden  on  the  cemetery,  where  only  executed  cnminals 

declivity  of  the  Revolution?     Was    he  are  buried, "  among  whom  the  undistin- 

affrighted  himself  by  the  noise  and  violence  guishable  remains  of  this  great  orator  lia 

of  its  course  ?    Did  he  mean  only  to  save  mixed  and  confounded  l" 

'  liberty  from  its  own  aberrations,  by  pass-  « rj%^  Constituent  Assembly  of  France 

ing  into  its  mouth  a  curb  and  bridle  ?  His  ^  ^^^^  ^,739  ^  1791,    The  overthrow 

prejudices  of  education,  of  family,  of  birth,  ^^  ^^  Bastille  and  triumph  of  the  peojde 

did  they  resieze  him  ^^^^l^jJ,J],f  frightened  the  nobihty,  so  that  they  fled 

he  bought  over  by  th^^^^^^  n  crowds  from  Frank    Hitherto  they 

Xm'Slffavrrm^a^^^^^^^^  bad  ^.^tituted  *%?kP^^I^^^ 

ChaS>en,  a  constitutional  trinity?.    .    .    which  the  deputies  of  tiie  people  had  to 

Posterity  alone  will  famish— or,  8tn:^gle.    After  their  flight,  tiiere  being 

perhaps,  will  not  be  able  to  furnish— the  no  longer  an  opposition,  the  deputies  na- 

solution  of  this  problem,  to  us  ins<^uble.»'  turaJly  sjjit  into  two  parties  among  them- 

^  m  ^  0  •  selves.    The  Girondists  were  at  farat  the 

"  What  is  less  doubtftil  is,  that  Mira    rtljf^^!"*^  *^?"^^ 
b«iu  meant  to  push  his  coUeagues  to    fbonded  on  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
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npaUics;  bat  a  faction  sprin^Dg  up  icribed.  The  dearest  friends  were  con- 
more  radical  than  themselves,  and  posh-  demned  to  death,  in  affectation  of  the  Jif. 
ing  the  state  towards  anarchy,  they  be-  ^<^^^^  paternity  of  the  first  Brutus, 
came  conaenratives.  It  was  daring  these  f'^P  f^J?  detested  with  the  frenzied  ha^ 
^^^  Mirabeao.  fuU  of  fLbod-  rmsirre%?^^^^^^^^ 
"f  >*"  A  ui  L  f  J  *  ^  ^0"^®  <*"'  ^beir  vitals,  some  plunged  desper- 
•*  This  Assembly,  however,  to  quote  ^tely  into  the  doom  that  awaited  them, 
another  pamage  from  a  portion  of  the  Es-  after  the  manner  of  Decius,  of  Regulus,  of 
Bay,  **  lasted  but  nine  months.  The  revolt  the  senators  of  Tiberius  and  of  Nero  in 
of  the  10th  of  August  came ;  the  Tuile-  Rome  enslaved.  Oath  was  made  to  die  on 
lies  ran  blood,  aim  the  Bourbon  dynasty  their  legislative  seats,  like  the  old  Romans 
closed.  The  Legislative  Assembly  then  in  their  curule  chairs.  The  dictatorship 
changed  itself  into  the  Convention,  and  ©^  ^^^  Committees  and  of  the  Convention 
the  great  struggle  between  the  Girondists  ?*»  *^''?^^"l^r*'i  ^^"^  dagger  of  Harmo- 

and  Jacobins  Swimenced;  it  was  a  life  ^J^'vfi?!''!^  ^^tT"? r-°  "^^    ^^''i^% 

and  death  struggle,  and  dl  the  mental  fffe^ted  the  frugality  of  Cincinnati 

•uu  w»wj  ow  u^gK7,  •uu  «•  «u«  uivuiM  tile  Spartsns.    The  name  of  their  enemies 

powers  of  these  two  bodies  were  brought  ^^  ^^^j^^  j^  ^ed  ink,  on  the  proscription 

to  the  task.     The  Girondists  numbered  n^u^  jn  commemoration  of   Sylla.    The 

among  them  some  of  the  finest  orators  immortality  of  the  soul  was  decreed,  in 

France  has  ever  produced.  They  were  the  view  of  the  dyin^  Cato.    To    dispense 

philoeophersof  the  revolution, ever  talking  from  wearing  any,  it  was  observed,  that  the 

of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  fondly  dream-  democrat,  Jesus  Christ,  had  never  worn 

ing  that  the  glorious  days  of  those  ancient  breeches.    You  were  outlawed,  without 

republics  could  be  recalled.     Their  elo-  t"«^l»  ^  ^^^  proscribed  were  by  the  Ro- 

quence  had  given  immense  popularity  to  mans  interdicted  fire  and  water     Nature 

tiierevolutioHandhaiJlenediton.    Grand  was  stifled,  justice  was  violated,  liberty 

I                         .1    .      .^  ^   ,1        aw  J  was  abused,  virtue  itself  was  exasperated. 

uid  generous  in  their  plans,  they  filled  ^^  ^^^,  t^^  nearer  to  resemble  tlTem.       ' 

dw  imaginations  of  the  people  with  beau-  ..  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^h^  exterior  part  of  oratory, 

tifnl  but  unreal  forms.     While  Uiey  were  which  is  conversant  about  forms,  move- 

thus  speaking  of  Cataline  and  Cicero,  ments,  and  images.    As  for  their  political 

and  Brutus  and  CsBsar,  and  the  heroes  of  philosophy,  financial  economy  ana  defini- 

Greece,  the  Jacobins  were  talking  of  tions  of  rights  and  duties,  it  was  the  phi* 

aristocrats  in  Paris,  and  arousing  the  pas-  losophy,  economy  and  the  definitions  of 

flioiis  rather  than  exciting  the  imagina-  Rousseau  and  of  the  Encyclopedists, 

tions  of  men  ^  **  ^^  ^^®  commune  of  Paris,  at  the  Club  of 

Cormenin'k  chapter  on  Danton,  though  S«  Jacobins,  in  the  popular  societies,  in 

iwM^»»  *ka*  ♦;♦!«  ;»  *A«ii»  o  r»ii  »;«»»^  the  government  Committees,  in  the  bulle- 

^^J^         '-^      a/  V^\F*^  '^^  tins  of  the  army,  at  the  bar  of  the  Aseem- 

of  the  whole  penod.    A(fapting  his  Ian-  ^ly.  in  the  public  places,  at  the  foot  of  the 

goage  to  the  subject,  he  has  made  it  im-  .caffold,  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions, 

preseive  and  terrible— not  surpassed  by  jt  was  substantially  the  same  ideas,  the 

any  brief  description  of  those  times,  ex-  same  vehemence,  the  ftame  grandeur,  the 

cept  what  is  found  in  some  chapters  of  same  figures,  the  same  ezclamarions,  tha 

Garlyle.  same  imitations,  the  same  apologies,  the 

How  strange  the  picture  drawn  of  the  aame  vocabulary,  the  same  language. 

Moody  Democracy  betaking  themselves  "In  this  revolutionary  drama,  in  this  ora- 

to  the  classic  ideas  of  antiquity  !  toncal  exhibition,  so  vivid,  so  excited,  so 

stirring,  so  terrible,  all  is  disorder,  all  is 
agitation,  all  is  confusion—- the  clubs,  the 

"  Whether  from  difficulty  of  invention,  debates,  the  petitioners,  the  populace  ;  all 

from  custom,  or  from  a  classical  education,  places  are  common,  the  bar  of  the  house, 

the  republicans  of  1793   endeavored   to  the  president's  chair,  and  the  tribunes. 

revive,  in  their  costumes,  their  attitudes,  **From  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  to  the 

and  their  harangues,  Sparta,  Athens,  and  doors,  in  the  lobbies  both  inside  and  out- 

Bome.      Strange !   these  most  savage  of  side,  all  played  their  parts,  all  was  action, 

demagogues  had  a  sincere  admiration  for  combat,  crisis,  applause,  disapprobation, 

the  laws,  the  manners,  the  apparel,  the  The  sections  armed,  impelled,  guided  by 

usages,  the  character,  the  speeches,  the  unknown,  invisible  leaders,  stormed  the 

life  and  the  death  of  the  proudest  and  Convention,  threw  down  all  before  them, 

most  insolent  aristocrats  of  antiquity.  pointed  out  the  suspected  deputies,  and 

**  The  Greek  bonnet  was  assumed,  the  demanded  that,  before  the  house  adjourn, 

plaited  head-dreM,  and  the  long  military  they  should  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the 

doak.    Letters,  the  sole   consolation  of  law.    *'  The  people  has  risen,  it  is  stand* 

aeoMtive  and  delicata  minds,  were  pro-  ing,  it  is  waiting  1" 


iod                                 ne  Oraion  of  Dranee :  [i^Tt 

**  Extraordinary  timet !  singuUr  contrast !  '*Ceuthon,  tbe  countellor  of  Bobetpierro, 

That  Astembly   which    boldl^  flang  its  of  whom  Saint-Jast  was  (he  executive  ;  a 

challenges  of  war  to  all  the  kings  of  Ea-  paralytic  in  both  legs,  and  alone  unable 

rope,  quailed  itself  before  the  threats  and  to  stir  among  all    those   active  spirits ; 

insults  of  a  few  foaming  demagogues,  and  Couthon,  who,  sentenced  to  death,  on  pre* 

pushed  its  forbearance  or  rather  ita  pusil-  text  of  having  designed  to  crawl  up  to  the 

lanimity  so  far  as  to  accord  them  the  hon-  rank  of  sovereignty,  contented  himself  with 

ors  of  the  sitting."  replying  ironically :  *  I  aspire  to  become 

a  king  V" 

The  general  mind,  elevated  gradually  *              * '            ♦              *               * 

by  the  excitement  of  speaking,  was  trans-  «>  Saint-Just,  a  republican  by  conviction, 

ported  into  a  state  of  frenzy.     Legendre  austere  by  temperament,  disinterested  b^ 

used  to  exclaim,  ^  Should  a  tyrant  arise,  character,  a  leveller  upon  «ystem,  a  tri- 

he  will  die  by  my  hand — I  swear  it  by  bune  in  the  Committees,  a  hero  on  the 

Brutus!"    And  Drouet:  "Be  ye  brig-  battle-field.   His  youth,  which  verged  upon 

%nd»  for  the  public  weal,  I  say,  be  brig-  manhood,  was  ripe  for  great  designs.    His 

ands!"    Marit  was  seen  to  draw  a  pistSl  ?P^^'*y  ^  »°^  beneath  his  situation. 


around  him  fell  back,  or  took  the  slight-  intrepidity,  a  determined  will,  an  object 

est  alarm ;  so  much  to  kill  one's  self,  or  ever  fixed  and  distinct  before  his  eyes, 

to  be  killed,  appeared  at  that  time  nat-  He  elaborated  his  reports  with  a  studied 

ural !  dogmatism.   He  seasoned  them  with  scraps 

These  are  some  of  Cormenin*s  brief  of  metaphysics  taken  from  Hobbes  and 

portraits  of  the  orators  of  the  Convention :  Rousseau,  and,  to  the  violent  and  expedi- 
tious realities  of  his  revolutionary  practice, 

«  Languinais,  a  headstrong  Breton,  in-  »*•«  joined  a  social  philosophy  compounded 

flexible  in  his  opinions,  a  learned  publicist.  «>^  humanitarian  imaginations  and  flowery 

He  shrunk  from    no   danger.    He  com-  wyo^ea* 

2>ounded  with    no   sophism.    Feeble    in  "  Here  are  some  of  his  sayings  :•  The 

body,  intrepid  in  spirit,  he  fought  word  for  »!«  of  liberty  has  refined  us,  as  the  boiling 

word,  gesture  for  gesture.    He  would  hold  ?^  ^^^^^  •'^'^ws  off  from  the  crucible  the 

by.  he  would  rivet  himself  to,  the  tribune,  impure  •cum.'    And  this  word:  « Dare!' 

When  his  resignation  as  deputy  was  clam-  ^nd  this  other  :   « The  traces  of  liberty 

orously  called  for,  with  threats  and  abuses,  *"<?  ®'  §«"»?»  cannot  be  effaced  m  the 

he  let  faU  with    majesty  the  following  «n»^«i»8.    The  world    is  void  of  them 

beautiful  words :    « Remember    that  the  "^nce  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  their 

vicUm  ornamented  with  flowers  and  led  to  memory  still  fills  it. 

the  altar,  was  not  insulted  by  the  priest  ***** 

who  was  about  to  immolate  it.' "  •*  Robespierre,  an  orator  of  considerable 

*  *             '*'             *           «           *  flaency,  practised  in  the  harangues  ef  the 
"  Marat,  a  man  of  ferocious  instincts  clubs  ana  the  contests  of  the  tribune ;  pa- 

and  of  a  base  and  degraded  fi^re,  whom  tient,  taciturn,  dissembling,  envious  of  the 

Dan  ton  repudiated  and  Robespierre  would  superiority  of  others,  and  constitutionally 

never  approach ;  a  universal  denouncer,  vain  ;  a  master  of  the  9ubject  of  discussion 

who  used  to  invoke  Saint  Guillotine,  ex-  and  ef  himself;  giving  vent  to  his  passions 

cite  the  populace  to  assassination,  and,  for  only  by  muttered  exclamations :  neither 

mere  pastime,  call  for  two  hundred  thou-  so  mediocre  as  his  enemies  have  made 

sand  victims,  the  King's  head,  and  a  die-  him,  nor  so  great  as  his  friends  have  ex- 

tator !    A  man  of  whom<you  could  not  say  tolled  him  ;  tninking  far  loo  favorably  and 

whether  he  was  more  cruel  than  insane ;  a  speaking  much  too  lengthily  of  himself, 

buffoon  and  a  trifler,    without    dignity,  his  services,  his  disinterestedness,  his  pa- 

without    decency,    without    moderation,  triotism,  his  virtue,  his  justice ;  bringing 

He  would  toss  about  on  his  seat  like  a  himself  incessantly  upon  the  stage  liter 

demoniac,  leap  up,  clap  his  hands,  burst  laborious  windings  and  circumlocutions, 

into  loud  laughter,  besiege  the  tribune,  and  surcharging  all  his  discourses  with  the 

frown  at  the  speaker,  and  let  the  mob  tiresome  topic  of  his  personality." 

place  ridiculously  on  his  head,  in  presence  ****** 

of  the  Conveotion,  a    crown  of  oaken  « Robespierre  wrote  his  reports,  recited 

••'!!f  K  ^^^'f"»^  ^'l*  Assembly,  he  was  his  haran^es,  and  scarce  ever  extempor- 

in  the  habit  of  repeating  with  emphasis :  j^^  ^ut  in  his  replies.                          ^ 

-  icall  you  to  a  sense  of  decency,  if  you  «  He  could  sketch  with  ability  theexter- 

nava  any  leR.  ^^^^  condition  of  the  political  world.    He 

*  ^           *           •          •           •  ]|g^^  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  than  his 
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colteacuef ,  the  ymws  of  the  itateeman  ;  might,  in  antiquity,  with  hie  thundering 

tod,  whether  vague  instinct  of  ambition,  voice,  his  impetuous  geaturee,  and  theco* 

or  system,  or  ultimate  disgust  of  anarchy,  lobsal    imagery   of  his   discourses,  hart 

he  was  for  unity  and  strength  in  the  exec-  swayed  from  the  height  of  the  popular  tri- 

utive  power.  bune  the  tempestuous  waves  of  tne  multi* 

**  His  oratorical  manner  was  full  of  alia-  tude.  An  orator  from  the  ranks  of  the 
sions  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  college  people,  Danton  had  their  passions,  undef 
truants  who  thronged  the  Assembly  used  stood  their  character,  and  spoke  their  len- 
to listen  valiantly,  with  gaping  mouths,  to  guage.  He  was  enthusiastic,  but  sincere— 
those  stories  of  antiquity."  without  malice  but  without  virtue— sua- 
••••••  pected  of  rapacity,  though  he  died  poor-* 

**  He  was  in  the  habit  of  also  dealing  out  coarse  in  his  manners  aixl  his  conversation 

tedious  philosophical  tirades  about  virtue,  "—sanguinary  from  system  rather  than  tem- 

which   were  imlpable    reminiscences   of  perament,  he  cut  oflf  heads,  but  without 

JaaA-Jacqucs  Rousseau."  natred,  like  the  executioner,  and  his  Mn- 

*•••••  chiavelian  hands  trickled  with  the  carnage 

*«  Sometimes  his  images  were  clothed  of  September.     Abominable  as  well  as 

with  much  eloquence  of  form :  '  Do  we  false  policy  !  he  excused  the  cruelty  of  the 

ealumniate  the  luminary  which  gives  life  means  by  the  grea^ess  of  the  end." 

to  nature,  because  of  the  light  c&uds  that  ^ 

gUde  over  its  effulgent  face  .^"  ♦♦♦♦♦• 

••  This  other  idea  is  beautiful :  •  Man's  "  Danton  was  intemperate,  abandoned  in 

reason  still  resembles  the  globe  he  inhab-  his  pleasures,  and  greedy  of  money,  less  td 

its.  •  One  half  of  it  is  plunged  in  darkness*  hoard  than  tospeooit ;  Robespierre,  sombre* 

when  the  other  is  illuminated.'"  austere,  economical,  incorruptible.     Dan- 

*            «            e            *            *           *  ton,  indolent  by  nature  and  by  habit;  Ro» 

*•  Robespierre  was  a  deist,  as  was  also  hespierre,  diligent  in  labor,  even  to  thn 

Saint- Just    But,  to  be  a  deist  and  own  it  sacrifice  of  sleep.    Danton  disdained  Ro- 

publicly,  vras  to  be   quite   religious  for  hespierre,  and  Robespierre  contemned  Dan- 

those  times."  \^^'    Danton  was  careless  ^o  a  degree  o* 

^               »*              St               Si               e  inconsistency;  Robespierre,  bilious,  con* 

^  „  .                     J    o  •  4  T-.-*  ^i^^^A  centrated,  distrustful,  even  to  proscription. 

"Robeepierre    tod   S.ii.t.J«st  jwwed  Danton.  boaitful  of  hi.  real  vicU,  and  Sf  the 

nature,  u  .he  w  Men  on  the  .t.^  and  tmid  ^jj  ^j,'j ^j,  ^  j jj  ^^^    nretender  even  to 

th«  deeorrtion.  of  the  opera,  in  j-tond  „j^^  „y  ^  ^^  ;       Committed ;  Robe*. 

IHenpectiTe,  «>th  nitgioe  f^^lZl!!^  pi«rre.  »arni.hing  hu  animotity  and  Ten- 

able  old  men  and  band,  of  roM-crowned    •. '  _:.u  .w.  "-i r  .v.  -'ut: . 


,     . ,_- _  aner  aeam,  inouia  oecome  01  nuK>ui,pro> 

pedagogoMiD.     A.  organiMr.,  th^  were  ,5^^  ,,;,  '„,„,  ^„  in.cribed,  a.  he  ex- 

ssJ',7CSor,J:s..''Tht?iit!;"f.:5:  •-*-<•  •»•  - «-  ^  ^-*''->  ^^  •■••'»^'- 

day  to  day,  like  all  party  leaders,  in  times  ***«*• 

of  open  revolution  t  too  engrossed  with  the  "  Danton  went  to  sleep,  confiding  in  the 

care  of  getting  rid  of  their  enemies  and  de«  deceitful  breeze  of  his  popularity.    Th« 

fending  themselves,  to  think  of  auriitelse.  rudder  slipped  IVom  his  nands.    He  drop* 

In  them,  action  left  no  time  for  thought,  ped  into  the  deep,  and  the  gulf  closed  over 

and  the  present  absorl>ed  the  future.  nim.    Neither  tne  favor  of  the  Cordelieiit 

nor  the  celelnrity  of  his  name,  nor  the 

or  what  he  eays  of  Danton  at  greater  memory  of  his  services,  nor  the  ill-sop- 

lowth— a  vigorous  and  discriminating  premed  mutterings  of  the  Convention,  nor 

pf^ntation—we  can  quote  but  a  few  the  secret  sympathies  of  the  Revolutaonpr 

!L                                   ^  Tribunal,    nor    the   devotedness   of    his 

punengtm.  friends,    nor    the    unimportance    of  the 

**  Danton  had,  like  Mirabean,  viewed  charge,  nor  his  love  for  liberty,  nor  hit 

near,  a  sallow    complexion,  sunken  fee-  daring,  nor  his  eloquence— nothing  could 

teres,  a  wrinkled  forehead,  a  repulsive  ug-  avail  to  save  him.    The  knife  was  raised» 

Knees  in  the  details  of  the  countenance,  and  Robespierre  awaited  his  victim. 

But  like  Mirabeau,  seen  at  a  distance,  and  ■*  Danton,    on    his  way  to  execution, 

in  an  assembly,  he  could  not  fail  to  draw  passed  by  the'  residence  of  Robespierre* 

attention  and  interest  by  his  striking  physi-  He  turned   about,  and  with  his  voice  of 

egnomy  and  by  that  manly  beauty  which  is  thunder,    *  Robespierre  !*    he  exclaimed, 

thie  beauty  of  the  orator.     The  one  had  *  Rx]A)espierre !  1  summon  thee  to  appear 

something  of  the  lion  and  the  other  of  the  within  three  months  upon  the  scaffold  f 

huU<dog — ^both  emblematic  of  strength."  He  sscends  the  fatal  steps— he  emtyracet 

**  Born  for  the  highest  eloquence*  Danton  for  the  last  time  his  friend  Camilla  Det- 
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moalins.   The  executioner  separatei  them:  always  wtttilv  and  wfth  a  fine  skill,  if 

•  Wretch/  said  he  to  him,  •  thou  canst  not  not  always  with  supreme  justness,  of  the 

hinder  our  heads  to  kiss  each  other  pre-  orators  and  ministerial  leaiders  belonging 

sently  in  the  basket.'  -  ^  the  Restoration  and  to  Louis  PhiUppe's 

Of  **Timon,"  in  his  description  of  France— the  France  of  this  day— we 

military  eloquence,  as  exhibited  bv  Na-  may  speak  in  another  number, 
poleon,  and  in  the  portraits  he  has  drawn. 


FOREIGN    MISCELLANY. 

The  Literary  Intelligence  from  abroad  tions;  and  the  formation  of  a  ministry  oom- 

Is  of  small  variety  or  moment  this  month,  posed  of  men  belonging  neither  to   the 

The  political  news  is  of  inore  interest,  party  of  Cabral,  nor  to  that  of  the  Junto, 

but  does  not  vary  greatly  from  that  of  the  A  great  sensation  was  excited  at  Madrid 

last  arrival.    We  have  received  one  of  two  on  the  4th  of  May  by  a  supposed  attempt  to 

letters  from  Paris,  partly  on  general  topics  assassinate    the    Queen     Isabella.     Don 

of  the  time,  partly  a  pleasant  description  Angel  de  la  Rira,  a  newspaper  editor, 

of  the  Parisian  life  in  May,  formerly  an  advocate,  and  whose  antece* 

dents  by  no  means  justify  the  accusation, 

Paris,  May  16th,  1847.  has  l>een  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  being 

The  difference  between  Greece  and  the  Implicated  in  the  crime.    The  Queen,  by 

Sublime  Porte  is  far  from  being  adjusted,  a  decree  on  the  5th  prorogued  the  Cortes, 

The  Russian  cabinet,  and,  after  long  hesi-  tine  die.    On  the  next  day,  more  than  80 

tation,  the  Austrian  also,  have  given  in  deputies  of  the  moderate  oppoeition  no* 

their  adhesion  in  favor  of  Turkey.  Instruc-  minated  a  permanent  committee,  whose 

lions  to  this  effect,  even  more  perempto-.  duty  shall  be,  during  the  suspension  of  the 

ry  than  those  of  Lord   Palmerston  have  parliamentary  session,  to  watch  over  the 

been    dispatched    from  their    respective  general  interests  of  the  party. 

Courts  to  the  ambassadors  of  Russia  and  of  In  Germany,  all  eyes  are  turned  upon 

Austria  at  Athens.    The   danger  which  Berlin,  where  the  Diet,  skillfully  avoiding 

threatened  the  Greek  government  on  the  unpleasant  collision  with  the  royal  will, 

side  of  the  English,  is  diminished  by  the  has  eluded  or  put  off  the  irritating  diffi- 

proposition  of  M.  Eynard,  an  ardent  Phil-  culties  of  theories  and  principles,  and  con* 

nellenist,  to  become  personally  responsible  fines  itself,  for  the  present,  to  the  discos* 

for  the  interest  of  the  British  loan.    It  is  sion  of  positive,  practical  affairs.    Many 

rumored  that  designs  have  already  been  journals  complain  of  the  sterility  of  the 

formed  at  Constantinople  with  a  view  to  re-  debates  of  the  Diet,  which,  according  to 

place  King  Otho  on  tne  throne  of  Greece  them,  wastes  a  ereat  many  words  without 

by  asoU'in-lawof  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  really  accomplisninff  anything.     But  it  is 

The  Gneco-Turaish  affair  becomes  daily  unjust  to  consider  tne  part  that  is  played 

nore  complicated,  and  may  lead  to  serious  by  this  assembly  as  useless  and  altogether 

consequences.  barren.      It  has   already   obtained    from 

It  is  stated  in  the  journals  of  this  morn*  Frederick  William  a  modification  of  the 

ing  that  the  Queen  of  Portugal  has  been  bitter  and  haughty  language  of  his  opening 

forced  to  quit  Lisbon  and  seek  refuge  on  discourse,  in    which  absolute    monarchy 

board  an  Enclish  vessel  of  war  lying  in  aravely  presented  itself  to  the  people  un* 

the  Tagus.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  der  the  colors  of  mysticism.    Prussia  may 

certain  that  she  has  at  length  ceased  her  yet  be  obliged  to  struggle  a  long  time  for 

obstinate  resistance  to  the  terms  proposed  the  attainment  of  its  ardent  desires,  but  its 

by  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain.    Colo*  first  step  towards  this  has  now  been  made, 

nel  Wylde  embarked  on  the  dOth  of  April  and  is  only  the  beginning  of  an  end. 

lor  Oporto  with  the  instructions  of  the  InFrance,asiogular  state  of  things  joet 

Qneen  and  the  English  Minister.    These  now  is  presented  in  the  political  world, 

instructionsoffer  to  the  Junto,  the  moment  In  a  recent  debate  upon  French  colonial 

it  shall  lay  down  arms,  a  complete  amnesty  slavery,  the  moet  frightful  details,  in  all 

ior  all  political  offences  committed  since  probability,  however,   exaggerated,  were 

last  October,  and  the  recall  of  the  exiles;  given    by  M.  L^dui-RoUin,   in  reference 

the  immediate  revocation  of  all  edicts  is-  to  the  present  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 

ined  since  the  same  period,  inconsistent  colonies,  and  the  inefficiency  with  which 

with  the  established  laws  and  the  consti-  government    has    prosecuted    the  means 

tntion  of  the  country ;  the  convocation  of  devised  for  speedy  emancipation.    After 

the  Cort^,  direct^  after  the  new  elec-  this  subject  had  been  discussed,  the  qnee- 
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tioQ  of  snppIemeDtary  credits  came  up.  negotiation  with  a  railroad  corporation. 
The  cipher  of  this  budget  increases  annu*  which  shows  how  rare  is  political  integri- 
ally,  and  well  deserves  to  be  called,  as  it  ty  even  in  the  highest  places  of  trust, 
has  been,  the  "  ulcer  of  the  body -politic  "  The  parties  in  the  case  are  a  lieutenant- 
of  France.  In  connection  with  this  mat-  general,  peer  of  France,  ex-minister  of  th« 
ter,  the  affairs  of  Algeria  were  touched  King,  and  another  peer  of  France,  presi'* 
upoD,  but  only  in  a  cursory  manner.  The  dent  of  the  chamber  of  the  Court  of  Cassa^ 
consideration  of  the  project  of  postal  re-  tion,  and  also  ex  minister.  The  letters  of 
form  will,  likewise,  in  all  probability,  be  Lieut.  Gen.  Cubi^res  accuse  not  only  an 
adjourned  until  another  session,  under  the  ex-minister,  but  the  entire  government  of 
pretext  of  giving  the  new  minister  tine  to  not  being  eniltless  in  this  scandalous  trans- 
study  the  question*  which '  was  npt  at  HI  action.  The  whole  a^ir  is  onl v  one  stray 
likely  to  have  l)een  determined  even  had  leaf  A-om  the  secret  historv  of  the  present 
no  change  taken  place  in  the  administra-  day.  How  many  shameful  mysteries  may 
tion.  /  The  change  of  ministry,  or  rather  not  this  history  conceal!  It  is  due  to  the 
of  ministers,  which  took  place  last  week,  French  people,  however,  to  declare,  that 
involves  no  change  of  policy.  It  simply  while  on  all  hands  the  changes  are  rung 
became  convenient  for  the  influential  min-  on  this  expression  of  Tacitus,  **corrumpere 
isters-^that  is,  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Ducha-  et  cornimpi,  saeculum  rocatur,"  the  reij 
tel — ^to  sacrifice  three  of  their  colleagues  fact  that  such  complaints  are  reiterated, 
by  way  of  expiation  for  the  faults  of  the  proves  that  corruption  cannot  after  all  t>6 
o^inet.  MM.  de  Mackau  and  Moline  do  so  deep  and  extensive  as  might  he  feared, 
St  YoQ,  ministers  of  the  marine  end  of  in  a  community  where  the  late  deplorablo 
war,  and  M.  Lacave-Laplagne»  minister  instance  of  it  m  the  Chamber  of  Peers  is 
of  finance,*  were  therefore  bowed  out  of  so  bitterly  and  universally  lamented, 
their  places.    The  sailor  and  the  soldier 

obeyed  the  countersign  of  their  chiefs,  but  Pjlbib,  31st  May^  1847. 

tte  financier  was  not  so  flexible,  alleging  ^ay  is  a  pleasant  month  at  Paris.    The 

2f  It  ^^r  ^1?"  r^K^^  I"  I  *  '"^  '^^^^  I*  l»«»t,  iven  ^  noon,  is  not  yet  so  violent  at 

was  the  fault  of  the  whole  government,  j^  summer,  and  for  some  time  past,  each 

and  could  not  be  charged  exclusiveW  upon  returning  dawn  might  have  inspired  the 

hu  shoulders.    He  was  therefore  duimiss-  exquisit?  lines  of  ofi  Herbert :    ^ 

ed»  while  the  other  two  resigned.    It  is 

•aid  t  hat  some  difficulty  was  experienced  «  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

in  providing  them  with  successors,  and,  at  The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky !" 

length,    the  telegraph    communicated  to 

M.  Jayr,    prefect  of  the  Rhone,  to  the  In  the  public  gardens,  the  foliage  vies 

Duke  of  Mootebello,  ambassador  at  Na-  with  that  of  June,  while  the  blossoms  and 

Sles,  and  to  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Tr^zel,  flowers  of  an  earlier  season  refresh  the 

lai  they  were  elevated   to   the    subal-  eve.    Nothing  is  now  more  enchanting 

tern  posts  which  the  great  ministers  have  than  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.    Tho 

been   pleased  to   assign    to    them.     M.  cool  breezes  of  morning  or  of  evening  are 

Damon,  minister  of  public  works,  (put  in  there  laden  with  fragrance.    White  sta- 

the  place  of  M.  Jayr,  whose  name  is  quite  tues  gleam  forth  from  shady  avenues,  birds 

unknown  in  Paris,)  has  himself  been  ap-  sing  happily,  emulating  the  voices  of  chil- 

C)inted  in  place  of  M.  Lacave-Laplagne,  dren  playing  under  green  trees,  strains  of 
te  minister  of  finance.  This  was  effected  martial  music  are  in  the  air,  tremulous 
at  the  Yery  moment  that  M.  Dumon  was  light  lingers  and  plays  about  the  murmur- 
the  object  of  severe  attacks  for  the  inabili-  ins  fountain  of  Jacques  Debrosses,  swant 
ty  manifested  by  him  to  say  the  little  glide  over  the  pretty  lakelet  in  the  nap* 
word  no,  in  his  former  position,  and  terre,  which  is  gay  with  lilacs,  tulips, 
behold  be  is  now  comfortably  placed  young  roses  and  geraniums,  moving  groups 
where  he  will  be  able  to  pay  for  what  he  exhibit  fill  varieties  of  complexion,  cos- 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  refuse.  The  tame,  and  manner,  the  fine  palace,  with 
three  newly  appointed  ministers,  were  all  iu  memorable  associations,  rises  in  front 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  all  of  the  distant  Observatory,  telegraphs 
absent  from  their  seats,  at  the  lucky  or  wave  their  long  arms  mysteriously  on  the 
fatal  moment  when  they  were  detected  towers  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  cross  surmount- 
away  from  the  scene  of  their  legislative  ing  the  Sorbonne  is  burnished  by  the  sun, 
duties  and  condemned  to  "  travcmx  and  the  whole  animated  scene  is  crowned 
fireSes"-^in  the  ministry.  Perhaps  it  by  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon, 
may  not  be  long  before  the  royal  pleasure  At  the  very  moment  that  such  attrae- 
will  commute  their  sentence  to---dismis-  tions  enliven  the  metropolis,  the  annual 
*^A«  emigration  to  watering  places  commences. 
The  Chamber  ofPeers  has  been  summon-  But  while  a  small  flocK  of  summer  wan- 
ed to  assemble  as  a  high  court  to  judge  one  derers,  who  have  fluttered  during  the  win- 
pf  Its  members  for  being  engaged  in  a  certain  ter  in  the  gilded  cages  of  fashion,  hurry 
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«wty  bv  one  of  tbe  tbirty-iiz  gates  of  to  the  orrofteous  ttatemeots  of  the  French 

Parie,  thouaaDds  of  provinciaU  and  for-  jownala.     The  evening  iervicca   in   the 

eigners  enter  by  the  others,  and  throne  different   churches   during   this    month, 

the  gardens  and  promenades  in  and  around  devoted  to  the  honor  of  the  blessed  Virein, 

the  capital.  are  highly  interesting  to    the   Catholic. 

Several  patronal  ffttes  which  are  held  at  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Parisians, 

this  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  afford  that  the  picturesque  attitudes  of  the  fair 

to  strangers  illustrations  of  the  national  penitents   lisping   the    sweet   words,  — 

character.    The  most  interesting  of  these  <*Qu*elle  est  bonne,  Marie!*' — and  the 

•—the  coronation  of  the  Rosi^re,  as  it  it  exquisite  music, 

called— was  celebrated  last  week  at  Nan-  «  *  j  .    •  j    •  j         •  ui    j--j.* 

lerr,     H«.  th.  viU^«dd,«  who.,  "  ^^S^Z'^l^'^t^ 

eighteen  years  have  passed  most  innocent-  '^'^"-b  •  u»iit  i^^ukwu.  ubu^, 

ly  and  virtuously,  is  selected  and  crowned  .  lend  to  these  services,  especially  at  tha 

with  a  garland  of  May  flowers.     This  elegant  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  the  bou- 

beautiful  custom  is  onljr  one  out  of  a  thou*  doir  of  our  Lady,  as  it  has  been  called,  m. 

•and  showing  the  tenacity  with  which  the  peculiar  charm  which  has  more  of  earth 

French  1^  in  spite  of  their  proverbial  fickle-  than  of  heaven,  and  places  them  decidedly 

»ess>  cling  to  time-honored  observances,  among  the  most  refined  amusements  of  th« 

The  church  where  the  ceremony  was  per*  jeason. 

formed  presented  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  But  the  choeen  diversions  of  the  Pari- 

Krsons  of  distinction  and  rank,  who,  ner-  sians  during  the  last  six  or  ei|;ht  weeks, 

pa,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  daauing  have  been  equestrian.    The  *'  lions  "  have 

pleasures,  might  well  envy  the   simple  been  transformed  into  centaurs,  and  every- 

Joys  of  this  viUsffe  festivaL  where,  at  the  steeple-chase  of  the  Croix- 

The  dance,  which  is  an  ansel  on  the  de-Berny,  at  the  races  of  Versailles,  the 

Tillagelawn,«iay,in  the  city  ball-gardens,  Champe-dcMars,  and   Chantiliy,   at  the 

be  a  *'  demon  in  disguise.**    But  it  is  at  Cirque  and  at  the  Hippodrome*  the  horse 

least  skillfully  disguised,  and  the  deception  has  been  the  hero.     The  Hippodrome, 

is  scarcely  detected  behind  the  bravery  of  particularly,  has    offered   unprecedented 

•ilks  and  satins,  and  in  the  excitement  of  attractions.    Not  content  with  the  monkey 

eccentric  motions.    One  does  not  at  first  and  stag  and  hurdle  and  Roman  chariot 

perceive  that  the  wreath  here  encircling  races ;  with  the  Carrousel  or  with  the  in- 

the  brow  of  meretricious  beauty  is  like  the  vitation  of  the  dainty  minuet,  and  mora 

fig  leaves  in  thb  basket  of  the  Egyptian  extravagant  modern  dances  by  the  mirac- 

Queen,  which  bore  the  asp*s  trail  and  slime  ulcus  horses  of  Franconi,  the  director  has 

moon  them,  while  the  sly  worn  itself  lurk*  attempted  to  revive  the  memory  of  those 

ao  beneath.  splendid  and  graceful  shows  which  threw 

The  summer  ball  at  Paris  bewilders  by  so  much  light  and  elegance  over  the  damee 

its  fascinations — ^its  iUomination,  render*  and  warriors  of  yore.    The  famous  "Field 

log  the  flowers  and  foliage  distinctly  visi-  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold"  has  be^n  represent* 

ble,  its  various  amusing  games,  its  jpiy  ed  with  a  surprising  perfection  of  detail 

crowds,  its  polkas  and  mazourkas,  with  and  general  effect.    Tne  spectator  is  trans- 

their  wild  extemporaneous  variations,  its  ported  in  imagination   to   the   chivalrie 

Toluptuous  waltzes  and  cachucas,  and  its  ages,  and  almost  believes  himself  present 

enlivening  music :  **  intextas  habebat  cu-  at  the  tournament  with  its  gorgeous  dis- 

piditates,  voluptates,  delicias,  illicebras,  play  of  royal  and  baronial  pomp,  as  the 

■ospiria,  desideria,   rises,  jocos,   blanda  briUiant  cortege  defiles  before  him.    At 

verba,  gaudta,  jargia,  et  bujusmodi,  quibus  its  head  ride  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VHI., 

amatorum  vita  constat."     The  JardinsMa-  in  company  with  Claude  of  France  and 

biile  mourn  this  year  the  loss  of  one  of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  followed  by  a 

their  living  incarnations  of  the  dance,  la  brilliant  train  of  the  most  valiant  lords  of 

reine  Pomar^,  one  of  the  most  renowned  France   and  England.    ^There  pass  the 

Bymphs  of  the  Parisian  Olympui.  King  of  Navarre,  the  Dukes  d'Alen^on, 

Not  only  the  public  bails,  but  also  the  de    Vendome,    de     Lorraine,    Strafford, 

floating  baths  on  the  Seine,  are  now  open,  York«  Lancaster,  and  the  rest — *'  tous  por- 

and  afford  one  of  the  greatest  physical  taots,  *'  says  Dubellay,  a  chronicler  of  the 

luxaries.    The  annual  exhibition  at  the  time,  "chamarres  de  velours    cramoisi. 

Louvre  is  closed,  but  many  of  the  best  grosses  chaines  d'or  au  col,  et  en  general 

pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture  will  be  tree  bien  accomodis,  tant  d'habilTemens 

secured  for  the  galleries  ot  the  Luxem-  que  de   chevaux ;  enfin,  magaifiquement 

bourg,  and  the  people  are  consoled  for  not  empanach^s,  doris,  surdorfts  tellement  que 

•eeing  any  longer  the  portraits  of  Ibrahim  plusieurs    entre    euz     portaient      leurs 

Pacha  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis  by  the  privi-  forSts,  leurs  pris,  et  leurs  moulins   sur 

lege  of  daily  staring  in  tbe  streets  at  Bou-  leurs   epaules.      Court  ladies,   mounted 

Maya,ihe  pretended  Messiah  of  the  Arabs«  upon  wnite  palfreys,  precede   a  band  of 


who,  by  the  way,  voluntarily  surrendered    Knights  armed  for  combat,  the  lustre  of 
liimself,  and  was  not  captured,  according    gold  and  silk 


blending  with  that  of  flashing 
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•tael.    HenldSy  pages  and  ■qaires  bring  alter  hU  detection,  but  wu  ordered  imme- 

ap  tbe  rear.    Eighty  horees  prance  and  diately  to  retire,  yield  hia  commission  and 

caracole  under  their  caparisons  of  iron  or  quit  the  country.    So  much  for  corruption 

of  Telvet    Feathers,  white  plumes,  and  in  the  highest  spheres  of  fashionable  life 

banners  covered  with  fleura^le-lys,  toss  and  in  France. 

wave  in  the  wind.     The  opponents  are  Of  course,  one  must  not  expect  to  find 

ranged  in  dae  order  after  having  done  obei-  more  integrity  in  political  circles.    Tbe 

•ance    to  the  monarchs  and  queens  and  case  of  Gen.  Cubieres,  charged  with  at* 

noble  dames,  who  survey  the  field  from  a  tempts  at  briber v  in  reference  to  certain 

MLvilion  adorned  by  fitting  heraldric  em-  concessions  sought  for  by  the  proprietors 

olems.    And  now,  as  sings  the  old  verse  of  a  mine, — a  case  implicating,  it  would 

of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  seem,  not  only  himself,  a  peer  and  ex- 

"  the  challenger  with  fierce  defy  minister,  and  another  peer  and  ex-minis- 

fiis  trumpet  sounds;  the  challenged  makes  ter,  but  also,  to  an  unknown  extent,  seve- 

reply.  ral  persons  holding  high  authority, — will 

With  clangor  rings  the  field,  resounds  the  Im  brought  before  the  House   of  Peert* 

^  vaulted  sky.  summoned  already  to  his  trial,  within  a 

Their  visors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest,  few  days.     Curious  developments  of  the 

^4  ;^;i'«&T&e\f^Td^  «ce  %"^^«r7  ^'  ^'^•''"*  ar^  anticipated. 

An/sparring  we  see  decrease  the  middle  ^J^^"^^  ^^  »*  ^ere  impossible  to  accuse 

space^'  ^"^  present  government  with  the  taint  of 

At  Chantilly.  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  the  corruption,  still  the  charge  of  slowness  in 

wealthiest  and  mo»t  parsimonious  of  Louis  effecting  n^Hou^X  reforms  and  industrial 

Philippe-s  sons,  has  this  year  loosened  his  enterprises  may  be  justly  preferred  against 

purse-STrings,   and    aimid    to    rival    the  ^i;  J^  ?  ^^f'*"'^!*!  ,**^*^'K  «°^^"^^^^^ 

magnificence  of  the  Condi,  whose  heir  •^'^^J^,^*  ^^«  dilatory  in  the  establish- 

he  IS,  and  to  eclipse  the  f&tes  celebrated  ment  of  the  proposed  lines  of  trans- Atlantic 

doring  the  present  month   at  Loo.     It  is  •^*^"-  •    ^^^f?    ""^  «"«*>'   y«»"    'j'^S 

singufar  that  the  latter  place,  in  Holland,  e^^P*^   |?^^    'he   matter   was   decided 

it  the  only  one  in  Europi  where  falconry,  «P°^.'  '^^  '^«,  consideration  of  qnesUone 

the  "  mystery  of  rivers,"  the  favorite  sport  Jjl***"?  ^"^^  ^f  ^ij«"»'  except  that  from 

of  the    ancient  feudal   nobiUty,   is  still  ^"^.^  New  York,  was  again  adjourned 

practised  to  any  extent    The  little  vil-  ^^^  Sf  ^^''^y/^  a  future  session.    The 

Uge  of  Falconswaerd  has  for  many  years  fi"*if'^''\  '^k'"^'  ^-J^J  ?T*  K  ?T 

fo?nished  falconers  to  the  rest  of  the  con-  P^^^^^J^  ^'^•  ^^^  ^iT^'^'  ^"^  *** 

tinent,  and  to  Great  Britain.    The  fine  oM  ^•^'*'^j'"*,^^;  ■^??  »»knc'^'»  "«•■. 

game  ^ras  not  revived  at  CbanUUy,  and  no  ^° .  pcfponed  for  at  least  a  week.    In 

one  rode  there  addition  to  the  numerous  protects  of  re- 

,„.  ^                 .      i_      1.     J  ..  foi*™  which  have  been  rejected  during  the 

« With  grey  gros  hawk  on  hand,"  present   session    of  the    Chambers,   the 

«i  Chaucer  says.    But  hunting— the  **my»-  proposition  of  postal  reform  has  just  been 

tery  of  woods  "—diversified  the  sports  of  aet  aside  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 

the    turf,   and  lansquenet— tbe     French  unsafe  to  expose  the  country  in  the  reduc* 

•«  brag"— lent  its  excitements  to  the  occa-  tion  of  the  revenue  which  would  necessa- 

sioQ,  and  led,  by  the  way,  to  the  most  rily  follow,  for  at  least  three  or  four  years, 

awkward  consequences  in  the  case  of  one  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  postage,  in  the 

visitor.    This  person     was   detected    in  present  state  of  the  finances, 

cheating  at  cards,  and  his  prospects  of  a  The  recent  change  in  the  ministry  is 

brilliant  career  in  France  are  forever  cut  merely  a  change  of  instruments,  but  not  of 

off.    Belonging    to   a   distinguished    and  policy.     M.  Lanave  Laplagne,  Minister  of 

wealthy  family,  his  mother  possessing  an  Finance,  and  MM.  de  Mackau  and  Moline 

enormous  fortune,one  of  his  sisters  married  St.  You,  Ministers  of  Marine  and  of  War, 

to  a  great  banker  of  Paris,  another  to  a  no  longer  belong  to  the  cabinet  of  which 

General,  a  third  wearing  one  of  the  most  MM.   de   Montebello   (for    the    Marine), 

illustrious  names  of  the  empire,  himself  Dr^zel  (for  War),  and  Jayr  (for  Public 

enjoying  an  annual  income  of  twenty  thou-  Works,  in  place  of  M.  Dumon,  who  sue- 

sand  francs,  and  on  the    point  of  being  ceeds  M.  Lacave  Laplagne),  are  the  new 

promoted  from  the  post  of  captain  to  that  members.      Guizot    and    Duchatel,    who 

of  chef  d'escadron,  he  had  no  excuse  for  have  thus  sacrificed  their  colleagues  at 

resorting  to    the    piracies    of   eambling,  their  own  ^ood  pleasure,  are  the  only  ef- 

except  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  prodi-  fective  ministers.     But  if,  as  is  conjec- 

gali ties  of  a  "  lionne  "  who  belongs  neither  tured,  their  present  personal  differences 

to  the  opera  nor  to  the  parish  of  Notre  should  remain  unadjusted,  an  entirely  new 

Dame  de  Lorette,  but  to  the  same  exalted  ministry  may  soon  be  substituted  for  that 

circle  of  rank  in  which  he  has  himself  now  in  power. 

moved.    He  had  the  assurance  to  present  The  opposition  journals  complain  bitter- 

himself  before  the  prince  on  the  morning  ly  of  the  decline  of  French  influence 
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abroad.    At  Madrid  it  is  npll  in  apite  of  juat  paid  a  rich  tribute  to  tbe  Holy  See,  by 

the  Taunted  Spanish  marriages,  one    of  the  passage,  in  the  Chambers,  of  the  biU 

which — that  of   the  Queen — has  become  relative  to  the  Royal  Chapter  of  St.  Denis, 

so  much  sooner  than  could  ever  have  been  are  fearful  of  the  effect  on  their  influence 

anticipated  the  cause  of  discord  and  un-  there  which  will  be  caused  by  the  renewal, 

happiness :  Isabella  is  resolute  in  suing  the  now  deliberated  upon,  of  relations  between 

Pope  for  a  divorce.     At  Lisbon,  France  the  Papal   court   and  the  court   ef   St, 

sees  herself  forced  to  join  Spain  in  an  ar-  James. 

rangement  which  has  been  planned  and  Ireland  is  now  mourning  the  loss  of 

almost  accomplished  by  England,  who  will  O'Connell,  whose  recent  death,  at  Genoa, 

reap  the  principal  advantages.    But  we  has  naturally  produced  a  deep  sensatiout 

must  rejoice  that  the  intervention  of  these  but  is  of  much  less  political  importance 

three  countries,  now  rendered  requisite  by  than  it  would  have  been,  had  it  occurred  a 

the  refusal  of  the  Junto  of  Oporto  to  ac-  few  years  ago.    The  great  champion  of 

cede  to  the  terms  recently  proposed,  will  Repeal  had,  in  fact,  outlived  his  day  of 

probably  secure  a  respite  from  civil  war  to  power  over  the  wills  of  his  countrymen, 

rortugal,  now  so  fallen,  but  once  a  noble  What  a  wonderful  power  it  was  which  he 

nation.    At  Athens,  the  Greek  cabinet  has  wielded  !      , 

accepted  the  humiliating  conditions  pro-  But  I  may  not  dwell  upon  this  prolific 

posed  by  Austria,  whom  it  chose,  in  pref-  subject.    My  principal  aim  in  this  letter 

erence  to  France,  as  arbiter  in  its  difficul-  has  been  to  give  you  some  idea  of  Parisian 

ties  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  Coletti  amusements  in  the  month  of  May.    The 

will  probably  proffer  due  apologies  for  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the  mail  haa 

alleged  insult   to    Mussurus.       Even   at  come,  and  I  must  abruptly  close. 

Rome,  the  French,  who  style  themselves  Yours  respectfully, 

"  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,"  and  have  C. 
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Jt  Year  of  ConMlatiou.    By  Mrs.  But-  (P;  «7,  vol.  i.)--"  the  boat  kicked  like  an 

JLKR  (late  Fawny  Kemblb).    Wiley  &  old  rusty  fowling-piece"  (p.  52,  vol.  i.)— 

Putnam :  New  York.  "  ^  "niiled  a  sort  of  verjuice  smile"  (p.  11) 

— **  as  sick  as  possible  and  a  great  deal 
^  book  about  Italy,  or  even  any  part  of  crosser"  (p.  1) — "nose^ys  so  thick  and 
Europe,  nowadays,  must  have  some  con-  heavy,  that  they  stove  in  one's  bonnets** 
siderable  merit  to  be  at  all  readable.  (p.  79).  And  when  we  find  her  speaking. 
We  are  surfeited  with  ruins,  and  beg-  as  in  page  133,  of  <*  the  imbecility  of  the 
gars,  and  illuminations,  and  ceremonials,  government,  being  like  dung  spread  upon 
and  paintings.  There  is  a  glut  in  the  the  soil,"  and  in  page  32,  of  **  men  and 
market.'  People  have  their  houses  full  of  women,  stinking  of  garlic,"  and  in  page 
Italian  views,  and  their  libraries  full  of  3,  of  **  the  ingenious  twisting  up  of  the 
Italian  travels,  and  boarding-school  misses  horses'  tails,  with  an  eye  to  her  own  back- 
are  twaddling  ne//e/iaro/e  TuBcane.  hair!" — it  makes  us  tremble  for  her  wo- 

Yet  here  is  another  book  from  Mrs.  manly  delicacy. 

Butler — and  it  sells.    It  gives  a  run  through  And  having  seen  Madame   Butler — and 

France,  and  a  year  in  Home.    The  name  that,  too,  in  the  streets  of  her  'admired 

of  Fanny  Kemble  alone  would  insure  its  Rome,  and  in  the  very  gust  of  that  Carni- 

circulation,  had  it  but  little  merit  of  its  yal  which  she  so  well  describes — and  hav- 

own.    But  merit  of  a  certain  kind  it  has.  ing  seen  her  modest,  womanly-bearing— 

It  is  gossiping,  lively,  with  here  and  there  nay  more — having  actually  been  honored 

strokes  of  wit,  and  upon  the  whole  a  natu-  with  a  bunch  of  blue  violets  at  her  hands, 

ral  and  truth-telling  air.  and  having  given  a  sweet  rose-bud  in  re- 

Wo  cannot  always,  it  is  true,  approve  turn — we  wondered  a  little  to  find  her  in 

her  taste  in  pictures— as  when  she  sneers  use  of  such  hard  words  as  we  have  set 

at  the  wonderful  Vanity  and  Modesty  of  down. 

Da  Vinci,  or   the  Judgment  of  Angels ;  But  she  has  pretty  language  as  a  set- 

or   in    statuary — as    when    she    prefers  off:  her  description  of  the  gorgeous  Illu- 

Antinous   to  the  Gladiator,  or  the    Red  mination  is  both  one  of  the  best  written 

Satyr  of   the  Capitol;  or    in  words^'as  and  truest  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and 

when  she  uses  such  expressions  as  these :  (setting  aside  Dickens)  the  same  may  be 

'*  they  are  triple-cased  in  the  impervious  said  of  her  Carnival  Scene — in  which  she 

callousness  of  the   lowest  degradation**  is  true,  even  to  her  own  and  her  sister's 
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dreas ;  and  we  douM  mxicb,  bat  that  among  The  PhUo$aphy  of  Magie^  Prodigieif 

her  jptf/to  ofrtnta,  was  a  little  basket^c^ frofi  and  Apparent  Miracles;   from  the 

hon$  from  our  own  band.                 '  f)reneh  of  Eitsebb  Sai.vkrte  :   ufith 

There  is  this  sweet  glimpse  from  the  notee  illtatrative,   explanatory,   and 

07er-worked  Coliseam : — "  The  san  search-  eritieal,  by  Anthoict  Todd  Thomson, 

ed  with  a  delicious  warmth  the  recesses  of  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Slc,    In   two  volumes, 

the  Great  Ruin — the  blue,  sky  roofed  it  in  Harper  &  Brothers.    New  York :  1847. 
with  tender  glorv,  and  looked  with  limpid 

clearness  througn  the  beautiful  arches,  as  The  late  Eusebe  Salverte,  a  French  gen* 

thejr  rose,  tier  &ove  tier,  into  the  morning  tleman  of  Republican  principles,  and  a 

air,  and  from  every  rift  and  crevice,  and  scholar  of  great  learning  and  judgment ; 

stony  receptacle,  where  an  inch  of  soil  indeed,  if  we  may  trust  Arago's  eulogy  of 

could  lodge,  curtains  of  exquisite  wild  him,  *'  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 

spring  flowers  fell  over  the  brown  rich  our  age,  in  languages,  science,  and  politi* 

masses   of  masonry  —  delicate   garlands  cal  economy,"  undertook  to  examine  the 

wound  themselves    around  the    bases  of  storiesof  miracles  and  prodigies  related  by 

huge  fallen  columns — ^full  tufted  bushes  of  ancient  historians,  in  a  philosophical  spir* 

dark  green  verdure  rocked  and  swayed  in  it ;   for  a  sceptical  sneer,  substituting  a 

the  spring  breath  along  the  ranges  where  scientific  explanation.    We  have  read  his 

the  heroic  Roman  people  had  thronged  the  work  with  great  attention,  and  cannot  but 

■eats  of  their  great  slaughter  house, — and  set  a  very  high  value  upon  it  as  a  truly 

high  up  a^inst  the  transparent  sky,  light  philosophical  production,  likely  to  do  in* 

feathery  wands  of  blossom  sprang  from  the  finite  service  to  science  and  liberal  learn* 

hoge  walls,  crowning  the  grim  battlement  ing.    It  is  certainly  an  important  step  to« 

with  their  most  fragile  beauty."  wards  a  better  opinion  of  human  nature  to 

And  this  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful.  have  relieved  the  great  writers  of  antiqui- 

Pleasant  anecdotes  lie  scattered  along  ty  from  the  odium  of  falsehood  which  has 

the  folume,  which,  Mrs.  Butler  had  the  fallen  upon  them,  since,  through  the  dis- 

good  9ens«  to  perceive,  would  be  needed,  coveries  of  modern  times  their  narratives 

to  relieve,  nowadays,  any  book  on  Rome.  of  miracles  and  prodigies  have  become  ex* 

Passionate  lines  of  verse,  too,  are  sown  ceptionable  or   ridiculous.     Could    they 

ip  and  down,  full  of  feeling,  and  her  own  rise  ft'om  their  tombs,  they  could  not  hot 

feeling  doubtless — ^but  for  that  very  reason  thank  the  le&rned  Salverte  for  the  ser- 

appearinfi;  a  little  unfavorably  amid  the  vice   he  has   done  their  |reputations   in 

general  gossip  of  the  book.  this  ingenious  and  truly  delightful  work. 

We  do  not  think  the  work  will  throw  the  **  Philosophy  of  Magic." 

mach  new  light  on  Italy,  or  on  Italian  Dr.  Todd,  the  translator  of  these  r  ol 

character,  or  that  Mrs.  Fanny  expects  as  umes,  has  very  judiciously  omitted  the  ex* 

mach ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  in  it  a  planations  of  scripture  miracles.  **  1  have 

great  deal  of  shrewd  observation,  mingled  felt  it  my  duty,"  says  be,  **  to  expunga 

with  the  careless  jottings  of  travel.     We  from  their  pages  every  passage  relating  to 

particularly  commend,  for  its  truthfulness,  the  sacred  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

this  paraigraph  on  American  women,  hop-  change  somewhat  the  title  of  the  work,  by 

ing  they  will  profit  by  it,  and  that  Mrs.  substituting  the  words  *'  apparent  mira- 

Botler,  when  she  visits  us,  will  add  her  cles,"  for  **  miracles." 

powerful  example  to  her  amiable  precept:  It  is  well  known  that  the  Egyptians 

**  So  great  and  universal  is  the  defer-  worked  miracles  bj  magic ;  but  the  Fathers 

ence  paid  to  the  weaker  vessel,  indeed,  in  of  the  Church  beliered  this  magic  to  be  of 

the  United  States,  that  I  think  the  fair  demoniacal  origin,  and  a  trick  of  the  devil. 

Americans  rather  presume  upon  their  pri-  We  have  but  to  read  Salverte,  to  under- 

▼ileges ;  and  I  have  seen  ladies  come  into  stand  that  whatever  magic  they  used  must 

crowded  steamboats  and  railroad  cars,  and  have  been  grounded  in  practical  chemis- 

instantly  assume  the  seats,  that  have  been  try. 

u  instantly  resigned  by  gentlemen  upon  Why  the  science  of  the  ancients  should 

their  entrance,  without  to  much  at  a  gra-  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  is  also  explained. 

eiout  word,  or  a  look  of  acknowUdg-  '*  If  any  one,"  says  Salverte,  **  remain 

ment  ;   so  certain  is  the  understanding  sceptical  regarding  (the  existence  of  a  real 

that  every  accommodation  is  not  only  to  be  science  of  chemistry  in  the  arcana  of  the 

furnished,  but  given  up  to  them, — and  temples,)    he  may    convince  himself  by 

this  not  to  young,  pretty,  ladies,  but  to  reference  to  the  analogy  displayed  in  the 

Women  old  or  young,  pretty  or  ugly,  of  the  progress  of  alchemy  prior  to  the  rise  of 

highest  or  lowest  class.    Though  the  vir-  true  chemistry,  to  have  there  a  type  of  the 

toe  on  the  part  of  the  American  men  is  empirical  manner  in  which  the  sciences 

certainly  very  great,  I  think  it  has  made  were  studied,  cultivated  and  fostered,  is 

their  women  quite  saucy  in  their  suprem-  the  ancient  temples.  The  priests  searched 

acy,  and  altogether  unblushing  in  their  after,  and  sometimes  produced,  astonishing 

moda  of  claiming  and  receiving  it.**  phenomena ;  but  neglecting  the  theory  m 
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th«  principles,  and  praterriiig  no  record  usee  Cromwell  with  reipect    This  work 

of  the  means  employed,*'  (every  science  is  the  reverse  of  anecdotical — ^it  is  a  histo- 

is  founded  in  its  own  history),  **  they  rare-  rj  of  the  fonm  of  the  English  Constito- 

ly  succeeded  twice  in  obtaining  the  same  tion. 

results ;" — and  those  which  they  did  ob-  — ^- 

tain,  like  the  fireworks  of  old-fashioned  ««^^.         m     w»            r  a     a    w» 

chemical  lecturers,  were  directed  more  to  *•«*  J  or.  The  Power  of  the  8.  Fl 

the  eye  than  to  the  mind,  and  so  contriv-  ^^  Tale^evelopyifi  thelueretaetifn 

ed  as  to  astonish  without  enlightening.  ^f  ^^^^^^   ^T?Ia^   PrendenttfU 

"Their  great  object  was  to  conceal  the  pro-  Campaign    of  1844.       By   Thom^ 

cesses,  and  to  retain  exclusive  possession  l^^"*  Jlnoush. 

of  their  secrets."    "  The  ancients,'*  says  This  (book,  as  far  as  we  have  read  it, 

Bufibn,  *'  reduced  all  sciences  to  practice,  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  show,  that  the 

All  that  did  not  immediately  concern  so-  Whigs  of  New  York  City— or  at  least  a 

ciety,  or  the  arte,  was  neglected ;  and,  as  part   of  them— in  the  Election  of  1844 

they  regarded  man  in  the  light  of  a  moral  endeavored  to  obtain  a  large  number  of 

being,  they  would  not  allow  that  things  of  Totes  here,  by  secret  betting  and  merce- 

no  palpable  utility  were  worthy  of  his  at-  narjjr  operations  among  the  gamblers  and 

tention."    This  universal  precept  was  ap-  denizens  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  city — 

plied  in  all  iu  force  to  the  study  of  occult  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  author  of 

science;  but  nothing  was  expected  from  the  "Mystery    of    Iniquity"   described 

the  knowledge  it  imparted,  except  the  schemes  to  obtain  false  votes  to  have  been 

power    of    working    miracles.     **  From  entered  into  by  the  Democrats.    Of  the 

such"  an  utilitarian  view,  **  the  conse-  degree  of  credit  due  to  either  exposition, 

quence  could  only  have  been  the  acquire-  readers  can  judffe.    The  <*  Power  of  the 

ment  of  a  partial  knowledge,  accompanied  S.  F."  is    told  with    some   vigor,  and 

with  great  ignorance  in  other  respects;  displays  a  talent  for  description— but  it  is 

ami,  instead  of  a  science,  whose  connected  not  pleasant  reading,  for  it  deals  almost 

parts  so  depend  upon  and  suggest  one  entirely  with  dissolute  scenes,  with  char 

another  that  the  utility  of  the  whole  efiec-  acters  worthless  and  abandoned,  and  with 

tually  preserves  the  details  from  oblivion,  ths  devices  of   political    hypocrisy  and 

every  part  held  an  isolated  position,  and  chicane. 

ran  tUe  risk  of  .being  altogether  lost;  a  — 

dancer  rendered  more  probable  every  day  mttory  of  the  Conqueet  of  Peru,  with  a 

by  the  increase  of  mystery."— pp.  187-8.  preliminary  friew  of  the  CtoUiMOtion  qf 

In  fine,  the  book  is  worth  any  man's  t^  ^^cat.    By  W.  H.  PmBscorr.    New 

ttme  to  read  it,  and  contains  nearly  every-  York.    Harper  &  Brothers, 

thing  desirable  to  be  known  on  the  subject  «,     ^                            ... 

of  £e  ancient  superstiUons,  the  temples  .  Mr.  Prescotfsnew  work  on  Pm«  liis 

and  the  arts  of  priest-craft  ^^  ^^^^  iMVied  in  two  splendid  volumes 

from  the  press  of  the  "  Harpers  i"  the 

English  critics  are  heroic  in  praise  of  it  as 

ne  Conetiiutional  Butoryof  England,  an  artistic  and  most  powerfully  and  pic- 

from  the  Jleeeaeion  of  Henry  yJI.  to  turesquely  written  work. 

the  Death  of  Oeorge  U. :  by  Hxii rt  ...^ 

]5^w  Ynrk^  H^^^^^  inga^fidenee  at  Para.    By  Wn. 

New  York:  Harper  &.  Brothers.    1847.  ^^^  ^  Edwards.    New  York. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  say  anything  in  These  travels  certainly  ^  over  a  most 

the  small  limits  of  a  notice  of  such  a  work  delightful  and  splendid  region  of  country, 

as  Hallam's  Constitutional  History.    It  is  We  nave  always  thought,  with  the  author* 

on  the  list  of  law  studies  as  a  primary  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  those 

book,  to  be  read  in  connection  with  Black-  who  live  upon  the  excitement*of  seeing 

stone.    Those  who  mean  to  use  it  with  and  telling   some   new    thing,   have  so 

advantage  would  do  well  to  read  their  seldom  betaken  themselves  to  our  southern 

Blackstone  first,  and  they  will  understand  continent.    The  book  treats  of  a  variety  of 

Hallam  none  the  worsefor  it.    The  author  scenes,  and  is  very  pleasant  reading.    It 

is  a  decided  monarchiit,  and  treats  the  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  an  extended 

sectaries  and  Republicans  with  the  great-  view  of  the  scenery  and  resources  of  that 

est  contempt ;  yet  for  all  that  he  is  well  magnificent  country,  which  is   so  little 

read  in  the  Parliamentary  historians,  and  known. 


NAUTILUS  (MUTUAL)   LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Office  No.  68  Wall  Street. 

This  Company  recently  organized,  upon  the  improved  and  deservedly  popular  principle  of  mu- 
ftMzi  aasuiunce,  will  confine  its  business  exclusively  to  Insurance  on  Lives. 

It  commences  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  which  will  be  continually  augmenting  as  its  business 
iiicreaaes.    The  rates  of  premium  cprrespond  with  those  of  other  Ainencan  Companies. 

One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  attending  insurance  with  this  company  is,  that  all  the  assured 
share  annnally  in  its  profits,  ana  are  interested  in  its  success;  for  its  charter  provides  "that  each 
and  every  member  snail  be  annually  credited  with  his  proportional  share  ol  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums earned,  after  deducting  losses  and  expenses.  But  m  no  case  shall  his  share  of  loss  ex- 
ceed ihe  amount  of  such  premium."  These  earned  premiums  or  profits  will  be  safely  invested 
bv  the  company,  constituting  a  pennanent  fund,  amiually  augmenting  for  the  benefit  and  security 
ot'  all  parties  interested. 

Tlie  Rates  of  Insurance  on  Ont  Hundred  Ddlan^  on  a  Single  Lifiy  for  One  Year, 
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Persons  may  effect  insurance  on  their  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  others. 

A  man  may  effect  insurance  on  his  own  life  in  the  name  of  his  wife  for  hei^  benefit,  and  naya» 
ble  to  her — and  in  case  of  her  death  previous  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  payable  to  her  children 
for  their  use,  and  to  their  guardian  if  under  age. 

L.EWIS  Beaton,  Secretary.  J.  D.  P.  OGDEN,  President. 

Plikt  Freemaw,  Actuary.  A.  M.  MERCHANT,  Vice  President. 

ALEXANDER  Hajhilton,  J  uu.,  Attomcy. 

Medical  Examiners. --Qtorge  Wilkes,  M.D.,  28  Laight  street,  Cornelius  R.  Bogert,  M.D.,5  St. 
>Iark'3  Place. 


THE   PUBLISHERS'    JOURNAL, 

AND  TEACHERS'  AND  PARENTS'  COMPANION. 

Will  be  published  regularly  on  Ihe  10th  day  of  each  month,  on  a  medium  sheet,  of 
eight  pages,  quarto,  not  less  than  than  two  pages  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  education.  For  the  purpose  o^  rendering  this  department  the 
XDore  valuable,  some  of  the  most  eminent  practical  Teachers  in  the  country  have  been 
en^^aged  as  regular  contributors. 

To  extend  me  circulation  as  much  as  possible,  nearly  50,000  persons,  consisting  most- 
1t  of  Teachers,  Superintendents,  Booksellers  and  Trustees  of  Districts,  have  heen  ap- 
pointed regular  agents  for  exhibiting  samples  of  the  sheet,  and  soliciting  subscribers. 

Tkrms. — Single  subscribers,  25  cents  per  annum.  Five  copies  for  $1 ;  11  cdpies  for 
$2,  or  30  copies  for  $5,  to  one  address,  payable  invariably  in  advance. 

^XJ-  All  Teachers,  Booksellers  or  persons  acting  on  Sdiod  Committees  are  appointed 
agents,  and  by  sending  in  their  address  shall  receive  the  paper  regularly,  gratis, 

TfiHMS  OF  Advertising. — For  less  than  one  column,  6  cents  per  line,  small  type,  or 
$6  per  column,  or  $15  per  page,  for  every  ten  thousand  copits  issued. 

AU  letters  to  be  addressed  (post-paid)  to  O.  Hutchinson,  191  Broadway,  New  York. 

GENERAL    BOOK    AGENCY. 

OFFICE  IN  THE  SALES-ROOM  OF  COOLEY,  KEESE  &  HILL,  191  BROADWAY. 

The  nndereigned  respectfully  tenders  his  services  to  Publishers,  Booksellers,  Teachers  School 
and  Library  Committees,  &c.,  as  Agent  for  the  purchase,  sale  and  exchange  of  books. 

Booksellers,  Teachers,  Committees,  &c.,  may  rely  on  saving  more  than  their  commissions  bv 
making  their  purchases  through  him.  His  daily  attendance  at  Auction  ShIcs  and  thorough 
knowl<»dge  of  the  market  giving  him  superior  facilities.  Particular  attention  paid  to  the  selec- 
tion of  libraries,  and  all  books  selected  through  him  will  be  exchanged,  if  not  satisfactory. 

Teachers  and  School  Committees  visiting  the  city  are  invited  to  give  him  a  call,  and  if  their 
obiect  is  to  select  the  best  Text  Books  and  bchool  apparatus  in  market,  they  need  look  no  farther. 

S«r  Forit,  March,  lft47.  .  .      ORREjJ  HtTTCHINSON. 

O.  H.  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  those  with  whom  he  is  not  acquainted  to  thetoUowingt 

•*  JHr.  O,  Hutchinson,  toho  has  been  in  my  emj^oyfor  over  three  years,  having  decided  to  establish 
a  Book  Agency,  I  take  pUasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  my  entire  confidence  in  his  qmlijications  for 

tke  vndertaJcing,  .  .in  •  i    u* 

"  His  character  for  integrity  as  a  man,  and  practical  experience  as  a  bookseller,  entitle  nim 

to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  .         ^,  C.  BARTLETT^* 

O.  H.  also  has  leave  to  refer  to  Messrs.  Harpers  &  Brothers,  Messrs,  Leavitt,  Trow  &  Co., 

Messrs.  Cooley,  Keese  &  Hill,  and  Messrs.  H.  &  S.  Raynor. 


THE   AMERICAN   REVIEW: 

^  iDl)l9  Samxioi  of  |)olttu0,  CiUratttrt,  ^rt  an2r  iSnttut. 

GEO.  H.  COLTON,  EIditor  :  with  the  Permanent  Aasistance,  in  the  Political 

Department,  of  Hon,  D.  D.  BARNARD. 

The  American  Review  is  now  entering  upon  its  third  year,  and  fifth  Tolame.  Begixn  in 
times  of  defeat  and  depression,  it  stands  now  before  the  country  as  a  permanent  work.  In 
the  spirit  of  its  conduct,  no  changes  will  be  made.  It  was  established  as  a  national  organ, 
thoroughly  discarding  all  sectional  interests  and  prejudices;  that  character  it  will  maintain. 

The  following  is  from  the  original  Prospectus,  issued  at  Washington  by  the  Whig  Members 
of  the  Twenty- Seventh  Congress: 

"  Earnestly  approving  of  the  plan  of  such  a  National  organ,  long  needed  and  of  manifest 
importance,  the  undersigned  agree  to  contribute  for  its  pages,  from  time  to  tiipe,  such  commu- 
nications as  may  be  requisite  to  set  forth  and  defend  the  doctrines  held  by  the  united  VVbig 
Party  of  the  Union — Geo.  P.  Marsh,  D.  D.  Barnard,  J.  McPherson  Berrien,  J.  R.  Ingereoll, 
E.  Joy  Morris,  T.  L.  Clingnan,  Daniel  Webster,  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Tbos.  Butler  King,  Hamilton 
Fish,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  J.  Collamer,  Wm.  S.  Archer,  Rufus  Choate,  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard  will  be  permanently  connected  with  the  Political  Pepartment-^an  ad- 
dition which  cannot  fail  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Besides  this,  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  for  articles  of  importance,  from  eminent 
public  men  in  the  South  and  the  North ;  and  other  contributions,  from  the  pens  of  J.  T.  Headley, 
Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  Prof.  Henry,  of  N.  V.  University,  H.  N.  Hudson,  J. 
D,  Whelnley,  £.  P.  Whipple,  and  tbe  author  of  *'  Notes  by  the  Road,**  with  a  series  from 
Rev.  H.  \V.  Bellows,  on  Social  and  National  questions,  (together  with  many  other  accom- 
plished writers,  whose  names  we  cannot  mention) — will  fill  the  Magazine  with  matter  of  un* 
usual  variety  and  interest 

The  Department  of  the  National  Industrial  and  Manufacturivo  iKTlPRXirrs,  will  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  the  list  of  Mr.  Fisher's  publication  having  been  transferred  to  the  Review. 

The  Department  of  FpRjaav  Miscellany  will  be  enlarged,  and  a  chapter  of  I)ome8tic 
Miscellany  added  to  it 

The  £nora VINOS  in  the  year  will  be  six  in  number,  embracing  eminent  public  men ;  both 
deceased  and  living.    Other  embellishments  may  be  added,  illustrating  particular  subjects. 

May  we  hope,  then,  for  this  work  a  support  commensurate  with  its  importance.  We  ask 
its  friends  every  where,  to  do  something  more  than  giveUbeir  ^ood  wishes.  If  everyone 
willing  to  subscribe  himself  would  obtain  one  additional  subscription  from  a  friend,  the  lugbie^t 
hopes  and  desires  of  its' conductors  would  soon  be  realized. 

Tbrms.— -To  single  subscribers,  $5.  To  clubs  of  three  or  more,  $4  each.  Payment  liable 
to  be  called  for  in  advance,  or  early  in  the  year. 

Agents   for   tbe    ReTle'vr* 

OO"  Mr,  HENR  Y  M.  LE IV IS  is  our  traveling  agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennenee  ;  ^ 

Mr.  ISRAEL  E,  JAMES  for  the  SoxUhem  and  Soutiiwestem  States,  assisted  Inf  James  K, 

Whipplei  William  H.  Weld,  O,  H.  F.  Stem,  John  £,  Weld,  B,  B.  Hussey,  T.  S,^  Waterman 

and  John  Collins  ; 
Mr.  C,  W.  JAMES  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  James  R.  Smith, 

J.  T,  Dent,  G.  K  Commode,  E,  Y,  Jennings,  T.  Gardiner  Smith  and  F.  /.  Hawes  ;  and  Geo. 

W.  Beaver,  Sdiciting  Agent. 
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THE    CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

Ahoko  the    marked    occarrencea  of  In  a  former  number  of  this  Reyiew,  we 

the  month  which  has  just  elapsed,  the  pointed  out  the  rash  and  unjustifiable  use 

assembliDg  of  this  Convention  will  hold  made  by  successive  Presidents  of  the  ifeto 

a  prominent  rank,  as  well  from  the  ex-  power,  in  order  to  defeat  the  appropria- 

teot  and  importance  of  the  objects  which  tions  for  those  rivers  and  harbors,  made 

Erompted  it,  and  the  extraordinary  num-  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  we  ven- 

en  who'  attended  it,  as  from  the  entire  tured  even  then  to  assume  that  eventually 

aaanimityt  yet  withal  decisiveness,  of  the  the  whole  region  interested  in  such  im* 

Toiee  it  uttered ;  the  principles  it  holds  provements,  jvould  necessarily  be  driven 

forth,  and  the  organization    which  it  to  unite,  as  upon  the  one  great  common 

adopted  to  carry  those  principles  out,  and  interest,  in  such  a  determined  line  of  po- 

to  render  them  living  and  operative  in  the  licy,  as  would  compel  from  candidates  for 

ftttare  political  contests  of  the  Union.  public  favor,  a  compliance  with  the  rea- 

It  falls,  therefore,   ^uite  within  the  sonable  wishes,  at  once,  and  obvious  in- 

scope  of  a  Keview  which  professes  to  terests,  of  those  states, 

give  a  living  impress  of  leading  political  At  an  earlier  day,  and  in  a  more  deci- 

eventB,  and  especially  of  such  as  may  be  sive  form  than  we  anticipated,  this  course 

sapposed  specially  to  illustrate  and  ad-  has  been  taken. 

vance  the  political  principleir  which  it  is  The  idea  of  a  eeneral  convention^  at 
alike  our  duty  and  our  pride  to  inculcate  which  delegates  should  be  invited  to  be 
sad  sustain,  to  render  some  account  of  present  from  all  the  States  in  the  Union» 
this  |reat  Convention,  so  thoroughly  which  felt  interested  in  extending  the 
vhig  in  its  aims,  although  studiously  and  means  and  facilities  of  intercourse  be- 
designedly  divested  of  any  mere  party  tween  the  fertile  west  and  the  Atlantic 
organization.  coast,  had  long  been  floating  in  the  public 
The  new  states  of  the  west,  as  well  mind.  A  fixS  form  and  character  were 
those  around  the  ereat  lakes  as  those  in  given  to  it  at  a  meeting,  accidentally  and 
the  valley  of  the  Mississipi,  had  become  nastily  gathered,  of  Western  men,  at 
impatient  under  the  repeated  disappoint-  Rathbnn's  Hotel,  in  New  York,  in  Sep- 
ments  of  their  just  expectations  of  aid  tember  of  last  year,  and  then  it  was  re- 
from  the  federal^ vemment,  towards  the  solved  that  a  convention  should  be  invit- 
ifflproveraent  or  the  rivers  and  harbors,  ed  to  assemble,  during  the  present  sum- 
apon  the  secure  and  uninterrupted  na-  mer,  either  at  some  city  on  the  lakes,  or 
vigation  of  which,  the  growth  and  pros-  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
perity  of  those  states,  and  necessarily.  The  suggestion  was  well  received. 
thereJfore,  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  alike  on  the  sea-boaid  and  in  the  interior, 
the  whole  country,  so  materially  depend,  and  Chicago  and  St  Louis  competed  for 
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the  honour  of  holding  and  entertaining  the  full  organization  of  the  Convention, 

Boch  a  convention.    Considerations  of  to  designate  each  its  foreman,  by  whom 

greater  accessibility  from  the  north  and  the  vote  of  the  state  should  on  such  oc- 

east,  decided  the  choice  in  favour  of  casions  be  cast.    It  may  be  stated  here, 

Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  rracefuliy  yielded  as  decisive  of  the  subsequent  unanimity 

her  claim,  and  lent  allher  influence  to-  of  the  Convention,  that  not  a  case  occur- 

wards  rendering  the  assemblage  in  Chi-  red,   during  the    whole    deliberations, 

cago  as  imposing  as  possible,  alike  by  where  a  resort  to'  division  by  stales  was 

numbers,  and  by  the  character  and  intel-  necessarv — all    questions   having  been 

ligence  of  the  delegates.  carried  by  acclamation  that  amounted 

Chicago,  a  city  of  yesterday,  as  it  were,  almost  to  absolute  unaniroi ty . 
springing  from  the  wilderness  within  the        It  wonld  be  no  ungrateful  task  to  the 

last  fifteen  years,  entered  at  once  with  writer,who  was  one  oi  that  distinguished 

earnestness,  and  in  a  liberal  spirit,  upon  delegated    body,  to  describe   at  some 

the  work.    A  oommittee  of  its  leading  length  here,  the  admirable,  liberal,  and 

citizens,   without  distinction  of  party,  tasteful  arrangements  made  by  the  citi- 

prepared  the  programme  of  theConven-  zens  of  Chicago  for  tbc  accommodation 

tion,  appointed  the  time,  and  addressed  and  due  entertainment  of  the  vast  crowd 

invitations  to  prominent  friends  of  the  attracted  by  such  an  occasion  to  their 

cause,  tiiroughout    the   Union,  urging  city,  but  the  requisite  space  could  not, 

their  attendance  and  assuring  them  of  a  we  are  well  aware,  be  spared  us  in  the 

welcome.    The  fire  spread — and  in  sev-  columns  of  the  Review.    We  must  say, 

enteen  states  and  territories,  meetings  however,  that  nothing  could  be  better 

were  held,  and  delegates  were  appointed  arranged,  or  better  adapted  to  the  ends  in 

to  attend  the  **  North  Western  Harbor  view,  than  the  preparations  and  accom- 

and  River  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Chi-  modation  for  the  Convention,  both  while 

cago,  on  the  5th  July  ;**  and  from  all  assembled  as  a  body,  and  when  scat- 

these  states  and  territories  delegations  tered  amongst  the  various  public  and  pri- 

did  attend.    At  the  time  appointed,  Chi-  vate  houses  in  the  town. — ^A  magnificent 

cago,  which  is  a  city  of  some  15,000  in-  tent,  lofty  spacioos  and  airy,  was  erected 

haoitants,   found  itself  literally  besieged  in  the  public  square,  and  beneath  it  were 

by  an  army  of  dele^jates,  arriving  at  its  placed  temporary  benches,   capable  <^ 

call,  to  co-operate  with  it  in  such  mea-  seating  more  than  3000  persons.    On  one 

Bures  as  should  be  deemed  wisest  and  side  was  raised  an  elevated  platform  for 

best  for  the  promotion  of  a  great  common  the  presiding  ofiicers,  speakers  and  re* 

cause.    So  great  was  the  number,  that  porters,  and  all  around  was  open, 
up  to  the  day  of  committing  these  lines       The  day  named  for  the  assembling  of 

to  the  press,  no  official  return  had  been  the  Convention,  the  fifth  of  July,  falling 

made  of  them.     They  were  variously  on  Monday,  the  commemoration  of  the 

computed  at  from  3  to  4000,  and  they  national  anniversary  was  not  unfittingly 

were  deputed  by  the  following  states  and  blended  with  the  ceremonial  of  inaugu- 

territories—  rating  ihis,  in  its  true  and  best  sense^ 

Maine  Illinois  National  Convention — and  one  derived 

Massachusetts         Michigan  lustre  and  interest  from  the  other.    The 

Rhode  Island  Iowa  whole  population  of   the  neighboring 

Connecticut  Wisconsin  counties  oi  Illinois  seemed  to  w  pourra 

New  York  Missouri  into  Chicago  for  the  occasion,  and  nighly 

New  Jersey  Kentucky  honorable  mdeed  was  the  conduct  ofthie 

Pennsylvania  Georgia  dense  crowd.    Under  a  burning  sun,  and 

Ohio  Florida  amid  all  the  natural  excitement  and  exu- 

Indiana  berance  of  spirits  on  this  great  festive 

The  delegates  from  states  arouqd  the  occasion,  it  was  the  observation  of  all, 

lakes  were  numbered    by   hundreds —  that  no  indecorum,  no  intemperance,  do 

those  from  more  distant  states  by  tens  wrangling,   were  any  where  seen  or 

and  by  units ;  but  it  was  early  agreed  heard.    The  military  pageant,  the  fire- 

upon,  as  one  of  the  rules  of  proceeding  men's  jMigeant — the  latter  unsurpassed 

ia  the  Convention,  that  on  all  contested  for  admirable  keeping  and  efiTect — and  the 

questions  the  voting  should  be  by  states,  civil  pageant,  all  swept  past,  without  an 

according  to  the  vote  of  each  in  the  elec-  accident  to  mar,  or  an  excess  to  stain,  the 

toral  coUegs — and  the  respective  dele-  great  holidav. 
gates  were  requested,  as  apreliminary  to       The  whole  parade  was  cenducted  to» 
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and  dismissed  at  the  public  square,  where 
the  ConventioQ  was  to  assembie :  and  ac- 
cordingly there  they  did  assemble,  about 
12  o'clock.  The  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
Hon.  James  Curtis,  opened  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  very  pertinent,  brief,  and  weil- 
deiiyered  address,  welcoming  the  Con- 
▼ention  to  the  city,  and  expressing  in  its 
name  the  gratification  felt  by  m1  her 
citizens  that  Chicago  had  been  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  Convention  was  then  temporarily 
ofganized  by  choosine^,  as  chairman, 
Jas.  L.  Barton,  of  Boffsuo.  This  gentle- 
man, being  connected  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  lake  trade,  its  com- 
mencement, progress,  difficulties,  and  de- 
lays, had  contributed  as  much  probably  as 
any  one  individual,  by  a  letter  published 
In  the  preceding  year,  and  adclressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  arouse  attention  to  the  claims  and 
merits  of  the  lakes,  by  the  statistics  be 
first  gathered  and  set  forth,  in  an  authen- 
tic form,  of  the  extent  of  that  commerce 
of  the  lakes,  and  of  the  calamities  to 
which  it  was  subject,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient harbors.  His  selectibnas  temporary 
{Resident  was  therefore  a  fit  trioute  to 
important  services.  At  his  suggestion 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  was  invoked  upon 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Allen,  a  delegate  from 
Massachusetts,  and  formerly  president 
of  Bowdoin  College;  and  then  these 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  adopted : 

•*  1.  The  states  shall  be  called  over, 
and  the  delegations  through  one  of  their 
number  shall  report  a  written  list  of  the 
nnes  of  their  delegates  in  attendance 
iiom  each  state  and  territory,'  giving 
their  locality  as  far  as  practicable. 

*■  2.  A  committee  of  one  from  each 
state  and  territory,  (to  be  designated  by 
the  delegation  thereof,)  shall  be  appoint- 
ed to  report  to  the  Convention  officers  for 
its  government,  rules  for  its  conduct,  and 
the  order  of  its  business. 

*^  3.  Upon  a  division  bein^  called  for 
on  any  question,  the  delegation  of  each 
state  and  territory  shall  be  efntitled  to 
east  the  vote  of  the  state  or  territory,  ac- 
cording to  its  representation  in  the  fede- 
ral government  Territories  to  be  enti- 
tled to  four  votes. 

*«  4.  Each  delegation  is  requested  to 
appoint  o'ne  of  their  number  to'respond 
to  the  chair  in  casting  the  vote  of  their 
Hate  or  territory. 


'<  Mr.  Field,  of  N.  Y.,  requested  that 
the  propositions  be  put  separately ,which 
was  agreed  to. 

"  On  motion  of  Solon  Robinson,  of  la. 
the  reports  of  delegates  were  postponed 
until  after  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Convention." 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  delega* 
tion  was  then  appointed  by  the  respective 
delegations  to  report  permanent  officers 
of  the  Convention,  rules  for  its  proceed* 
ings,  &c.  The  Convention  took  a  recess 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  re- assembling,  the  committee  on 
nominations  not  being  ready  to  report* 
calls  were  made  on  several  persons  to  ad« 
dress  the  Convention,  and  the  Rev.  Wi 
Allen,  Mr.  Senator  Cor  win,  and  others^ 
answered  the  call,  and  kept  the  meeting 
in  good  humour  till  the  committee  came 
in  with  their  report.  That  report,  as  tQ 
the  nominations,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  convention  was  perma- 
nently oiganized  forthwith  as  follows — 

President, 
EDWARD  BATES,  of  Missouri. 

Vice  PresidenU. 
John  A.  Brockway,  Conn. 
J.  G.  Camp,  Florida. 
T.  B.  King,  Ga. 
£.  W.  L.  Ellis,  Ind. 
W.  Woodbridge,  Mich. 

E.  Corning,  N.  Y. 

L.  Kirkpatrick,  N.  J. 
Gov.  Bibb,  Ohio. 
A.  W.  Loomis,  Pa. 
Mr.  Hoppin,  R.  Island. 
J.  H.  Tweedy,  Wis. 
A.  W.  Watkins,  Missouri. 
Judge  Williams,  Iowa. 
Charles  Hempstead,  ill. 
M.  A.  Chandler,  Maine. 
W.  P.  Eustis,  Mass. 

Secnianes. 
Schuyler  Colfax,  la. 
N.  E  Edwards,  Illinois. 

F.  W.  Fenno,  N.  Y. 
A.  B.  Chambers,  Mo. 
Aaron  Hobarl,  Mass. 
David  Noble,  Mich. 
Peter  McMarfln,  N.  J. 
N.  W.  Otis,  Ohio. 
Frederick  S.  Lovell,  Wis. 
H.  W.  Starr,  Iowa. 

The  committee  then  further  reported 
rules  of  proceeding  for  the  Convention, 
mode  of  conducting  business,  &c.,  all  in 
the  form  of  separate  resolutions.  A  long 
and  earnest  debate  ensued  upon  this  part 
of  the  report,  which  resulted  substan- 
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tially  in  the  adoption  of  parliamentanr  I  hope  Um  Convention  may  do  much 
rules  of  proceeding,  as  those  by  which  good»  by  enforcing  the  Deceseity  of  exer- 
the  Convention  would  be  governed,  and  cising  these  just  powers  of  the  govern- 
of  the  recommendation  that  one  from  °^en'-  There  are  no  new  inventions  nor 
each  stale,  to  be  named  by  the  chair-  new  constructions  or  q«»l|fi«tions  of  be 
rr  «.-«*•«  —.*««..♦:,»«-♦«  k«  -.,k  constitutional  power  to  be  resorted  to; 
man.  prepare  resolutions  to  be  sub-  ^^^^^  .^  ^^  new  political  path  to  be  struck 
mitted  to  the  Convention,  expressive  of  out^-lt  is  simply  for  the  people  to  say 
Its  views  and  aims.  When  this  was  whether  prejudice,  party  prepossessions, 
done,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  next  and  party  opposition,  shall,  at  length,  give 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.  way  to  fair  reasoning,  to  precedent  and 
Accordingly  on  Tuesday  the  Conven-  experience,  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
tion  re-assembled,  and  as  the  committee  men  who  have  gone  be^re  us,  and  to  those 
6n  resolutions  was  not  prepared  to  re-  momentous  considerations  of  public  in- 
port,  the  letters  of  various  distinguished  Merest,  which  now  so  imperatively  call  on 
men  invited  to  attend  the  Convention,  Congress  to  do  its  duty.    1  am,  gentlemen, 

but  who  had  excused  themselves,  were  Volf.'^nWJ^o?^^^      ...^  f.iin«  ^it;.«n 

called  for  and  read.    Of  these  we  do  not  ^^"^  °^^*«^**  ^^^"^  D  an    Wmst^^^ 

think  it  essential  to  give  all ;  but  some,  ^o  Messrs.  S.  Lisle  Smithy  Justin  But- 

eilher  from  theirown  peculiarities  or  those  terfield,  and  others. 
of  the  writer,  or  from  his  high  standing, 

we  deem  it  right  to  embody  in  this  re-  i^kter  from  gov.  waight. 

•ord.    They  are  annexed :— ■  ^  Canton,  May  31, 1847. 

Gentlemen — Your  circular,  inviting  me 

Marshfield,  June  26, 1847.  to  attend  a  "  Norlh-western   Harbor  and 

Gentlemen— 1  am  quite  obliged  to  you  River  Convention,"  to  be  assembled  at 
for  vour  very  kind  and  respectful  letter,  Chicago,  on  the  first  Monday  of  July 
addressed  to  me  at  JNashville,  inviting  me  next,  was  duly  received,  forwarded  by  Mr. 
to  attend  the  Chicago  Convention.  If  my  Whiting,  of  your  committee, 
health  had  allowed  me  to  continue  the  My  attention  bad  been  previously  called 
journey  which  1  was  then  prosecuting,  it  to  the  subject  by  the  invitation  of  a  friend 
would  have  brought  me  into  the  north-west  at  your  city,  to  attend  the  Convention,  and 
in  time  to  have  been  with  you  the  1st  of  generously  tendering  me  quarters  in  his 
July  ;  but  being  compelled,  by  illness,  to  family  during  its  sitting.  I  was  forced, 
abandon  the  purpose  of  getting  over  the  from  the  state  of  my  private  business,  to 
mountains,  it  was  of  course  not  in  my  inform  him  that  I  could  not  make  the  jour- 
power  to  attend  the  Convention.  ney  at  the  time  named ;  and  the  period 

You  speak,  gentlemen,  in  terms  of  too  which  has  elapsed  since  I  declined  his  in- 
much  commendation,  1  fear,  of  my  efforts  viUtion,  has  only  tended  to  confirm  the 
in  the  cause  of  internal  and  western  im-  conclusion  pronounced  to  him. 
provement.  I  can  only  say  that  those  Were  it  possible  for  me  to  attend  the 
efforts  have  been  earnest,  long-continued,  propoaed-Convention,  without  an  unrea- 
and  made  from  the  single  desire  of  pro-  sonable  sacrifice,  1  should  most  gladly  do 
rooting  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  so,  as  my  location  gives  me  a  strong  ieel- 
Of  the  power  of  the  government  to  make  ing  in  reference  to  the  orosperiiy  and 
appropriations  for  erecting  harbors  and  uafety  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes.  The 
clearing  rivers,  I  never  entertained  a  par-  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  lake 
tide  of  doubt.  This  power,  in  my  judg-  harbors  is  one  which  my  service  in  Con- 
ment,  is  not  partial,  limited,  obscure,  ap-  gress  has  rendered  somewhat  familiar  to 
plicable  to  some  uses,  and  not  applicable  me  in  a  legislative  aspect,  while  my  per- 
to  others  to  some  states,  and  not  to  others,  sonal  travel  upon  the  iwo  lower  lakes,  has 
to  some  rivers,  and  not  to  others,  as  seems  made  the  necessity  for  these  improvements 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  genllcmencon-  manifest  to  my  senses, 
nected  with  the  Memphis  Convention.  I  am  aware  that  questions  of  constitu- 
For  one,  I  reject  all  such  far-fetched  and  tional  powers  have  been  raised  in  refer- 
unnatural  distinctions.  In  my  opinion  the  ence  to  appropriations  of  money  by  Con- 
authority  of  the  government,  in  this  re-  cress  to  the  improvement  of  the  lake 
spect,  rests  direction  the  grant  of  the  harbors,  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  hon- 
commercial  power 'to  Congress  ;  and  this  est  men  have  sincerely  entertained  strong 
has  been  so  understood  from  the  beginning  scruples  upon  this  point ;  but  all  my  ob 
by  the  wisest  and  best  men,  who  have  been  servations  and  experience  have  induced  me 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  to  believe  that  these  scruples,  where  the 
government ;  and  is  consequently  general,  individual  admits  the  power  to.  improve 
and  limited  only  by  the  importance  of  each  the  Atlantic  harbors,  arise  from  the  want 
particular  subject,  and  the  discretion  of  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  lakes,  and 
Congress.  ^^^  commerce  upon  them,  and  an  inabiluy 
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to  beliere  tbe  facto  in  relation  to  that  com-  the  harbors  upon  the  lakes  or  the  Atlantic 

merce,  when  traly  stated.    It  is  not  easy  const,  and  there  are  those  which,  in    my 

for  one  familiar  wUh  the  lakes  and  lake  judrment,  come  neither  within  the  prin-  . 

commerce,  to  realize  the  degree  of.  incre-  ciple  nor  the  constitutional  power ;  but  to 

doUty  as  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  draw  a  line  between  two  classes  of  cases 

of  both,  which  is  found  in  the  minds  of  I  cannot.    I  have  witnessed  numerous  at* 

honest  and  well-informed  men  residing  in  tempts  to  do  this,  but  none  of  them  have 

remote  portions  of  the  Union,  and  having  appeared  verv  sound  or   very  practical, 

no  acquaintance  with  either ;  while  I  do  The  facts  and  circumstances  are  so  varied 

not  recollect  an  instance  of  a  member  of  between  the  various  applications,  that  I 

Congress,  who  has  travelled  the  lakes,  and  doubt  whether  any  general  rule  can  be 

observed  the  commerce  upon  them,  within  laid  down,  which  will  be  found  just  and 

the  last  ten  years,  requiring  any  further  practical ;  and  I  think  the  course  most 

eridence  or  argument  to  induce  him  to  likely  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result,  with 

admit  the  constitntional  power,  and  the  the  least  danger  to  the  violation  of  princi- 

Kopriety,  of  appropriations  for  lake  bar-  pie,  would  be  for  Congress  to  act  sepa* 

rs,  as  much  as  for  those  of  the  Atlantic  rately  and  independently  upon  each  appli- 

coast     I  have  been  of  opinion,  therefore,  cation.    There  has  appeared  to  me  ono 

that  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people,  of  broad  distinction    between   these   cases, 

all  portions  of  the  Union,  with  a  realizing  which  has  not  always  been  regarded,  but 

sense  of  the  facts,  as  they  are,  in  relation  which,  I  think,  always  should  be.    It  is 

to  these  inland  seas,  and  their  already  vast  between  the  applications  to  protect  and 

and  rapidly-increasing  commerce,  would  secure  the  safety  of  commerce  upon  riven 

be  all  tnat  is  required  to  secure  such  ap-  where  it  exists,  and  is  regularly  carried  oS 

propriations  as  the  state  of  the  national  An  defiance  of  the  obstructions  sought  to 

treasury  will,  from  time  to  time,  permit  be  removed,  and  in  th^  face  of  the  dan- 

for  the  improvement  of  lake  harbors.    I  gers  they  place  in  its  way ;  and  those  ap* 

mean  the  improvement  of  such  harbors  as  plications  which  ask  the  improvement  of 

the  body  of  lake  commerce  requires  for  its  rivers,  that  commerce  may  be  extended 

convenience  and  safety,  as  contradistin*  upon  them,  where  it  is  not.     The  one 

guished  from  the  numerous  applications  class  appear  to  me  to  ask  Congress  to  reg* 

for  these  improvements,   which  the  va-  ulate  ana  protect  commerce  upon  rivers 

rioua  conflicting  local  interests  upon  the  where  commerce  in  fact  exists,  and  the 

shores   of  the  iSkea,  may  prompt ;  and  I  other  to  create  it  upon  rivers  where  it  does 

make  this  distinction,  because  my  own  not  exist.    This  distinction,  if  carefully 

observation  has  shown  that  applications  observed,  might  aid  in  determining  some 

for  harbor  improvements,  at  the  public  applications  of  both  classes,  but  it  is  not  flk 

expense,  are  made  and  pressed,  within  dis-  sufficient  dividing  line  for  practical  legis- 

tances  of  a  very  few  miles,  and  at  loca-  latioo,  if  it  is  for  the  settlement  of  the 

tions  where,  from  the  natural  position' of  principle  upon  which  all  such  applica- 

the  lake  and  coast,  a  good  harbor  at  either  tions  should  rest.    I  use  the  term   **  cona- 

point  would  secure  to  the  commerce  of  the  merce"  in  this  definition,  as  K  do  in  this 

lAe  all  the   convenience  and  security  x)f  letter,    in    its  constitutional   sense   and 

daplicate    improvements.     Much  of  the  scope. 

difficulty    of     obtaining*^  appropriations,  I  must  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  for 

grows  out  of  these  conflicting  applications;  troubling  you  with  so  long  and  hasty  ft 

and  tbe  sternness  with  which  all  are  press-  comxx^nication,  in  replv  to  your  note.    It 

cd  as  necessary  to  lake  commerce,  impairs  is  not  made  for  amy  public  use,  but  to  ex- 

the  confidence  of  strangers  to  the  local  press  to  you  very  imperfectly  some  of  my 

claims  and  interests,   in  the  importance*  views  upon  the  interesting  f objects  you 

of  all.  bring  to  my  notice,  which  I  shall  not  have 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  urg^  these  the  pleasure  of  communicating  in  person, 

improvements,   for  the  great   object  for  and  to  satisfy  you  that  I  am  not  indifferent 

which  alone  they  should  be  made  at  the  to  your  request. 

expense  of  the  nation,  viz:  the  conveni-  Be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your 

ence  and  safety  of  lake  commerce,  to  be  polite  invitation,  and  to  believe  me, 

honest  with  Congress,  and  to  urge  appro-  yx)ur  very  respectful  and  ob*t  serv't, 

priatioTis  only  at  points  where  these  con-  Six<as  Wright. 

siderations  demand  them.  To  Messrs.  N.  B.  Judd.  and 

The  river   improvemento    constitute  a  others.  Committee,  &c.  &c. 

much  more  diflicult  subject,  and  the  con-  j^j^rrE*  fbom  how.  tmomas  h.  biwtow. 

nexioQ  of  them  with  the  lake  harbors  has  ,  ,.    ^  ,       . 

often,  to  my  knowledge,  fatally  prejudiced  At  a  meeting  of  the  Delegation  appoint- 

the  former.    There  are   applications  for  ed  to  attend  the  Chicago  Convention,  held 

improvements  of  rivers,  about  which,  as  at  the  Planters*  House,  on  Saturday,  the 

a  matter  of  principle  and  constitutional  26th  of  June.  F.  M.  Haight,  Esq.,  in  the 

power,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  about  Chair,  James  E.  Yeatman,  Esq.,  presented 
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the  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  TbomM  tince  the  appUcalicm  of  i^etm  power  to  the 

H.  Benton,  which  was  read,  approved,  and  propulsion  of  veaeele,  poeaeeset  the  eseen- 

ordered  to  be  printed  with  ttie  report  of  tial  qaalitiea  of  ocean  nyvigation.    Speed, 

this  Delegation :  distance,  cheapness,  magnitude  of  cargoes. 

are  all  there,  and  without  the  perils  of  the 

Gentlvmkn: — In  roy  brief  note^  ad-  seafirom  storms  and  enemies.    The  steam*- 

dressed  to  you  on  my  return  from  JefiTerson  boat  is  the  ship  of  the  river,  and  finds  in 

City,  I  expressed  the  gratification  I  should  the  Mississipi  and  its  tributaries  the  am- 

have  felt  in  going  with  the  St.  LouiaDele-  plest  theatre  for   the  difi'usion  of  its  ose« 

gation  to  the  Chicago   Convention,  and  and  the  display  of  its  power.    Wonderful 

made  known  the  reason  which  would  pre-  river !  connecting  with  seas  by  the  head 

Tent  me  from  having  that  pleasure.  and  by  the  mouth — stretching  its  arms  to« 

The  Lake  and  River  navigation  of  the  wards  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — flying 
Great  West,  to  promote  which  the  Con-  in  a  valley,  which  is  a  valley  from  the 
yention  is  called,  very  early  bad  a  share  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay — drawing 
my  attention,  and  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  its  first  waters,  not  from  rugged  moun- 
the  constitutionality  or  expediency  of  tains,  but  from  a  plateau  of  lakes  in  the 
bringing  that  navigation  within  the  circle  centre  of  the  continent  and  in  communi- 
of  internal  improvement  by  the  Federal  cation  with  the  sources  of  the  St,  Law- 
Government,  when  the  object  to  be  im-  rence  and  the  streams  which  take  their 
proved  should  be  one  of  general  and  na-  coQrse  north  to  Hudson's  Bay— draining 
tJonal  importance.  the  largest  extent  of  richest  land— coUect- 

The  junction  of  the  two  great  systems  ing  the  products  of  every  clime,  even  the 
q(  waters,  which  occupy  so  much  of  our  frigid,  to  bear  the  whole  to  a  genial  mai- 
country — ^the  northern  lakes  on  one  hand,  ket  in  the  sunny  south,  and  there  to  meet 
nnd  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries  ^  the  products  of  the  entire  world.  Such  is 
on  the  other— eppenred  to  me  to  be  an  the  Mississippi !  And  who  can  calculate 
object  of  that  cnaracter,  and  Chicago  the  the  a^egate  of  its  advantages,  and  the 
proper  point  for  effecting  the  union ;  and  magnitude  of  its  future  commercial  re- 
near  thirty  years  ago  I  wrote  and  published  suits  ? 

articles  in  a  St.  Louis  newspaper,  in  favor  Many  years  affo  the  late  Governor  Clark 
of  that  object,  indicated  and  accomplished  and  myself  undertook  to  calculate  the 
by  natiire  herself,  and  wanting  but  a  help-  extent  of  the  beatable  water  in  the  valley 
ing  hand  from  man  to  complete  it.  Arti-  of  the  Mississippi.  We  made  it  about 
cles  in  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer  of  April,  50,000  miles !  of  which  30,000  were  com« 
1819,  express  the  opinions  which  X  then  puted  to  unite  above  St.  Louis,  and  20,000 
entertained,  and  the**  report  of  that  below.  Of  course  we  counted  all  the  in- 
period,  published  in  the  same  paper,  to  fant  streams,  on  which  a  flat,  a  keel,  or  e 
the  Secretary  of  War,  by  Messrs.  Graham  batteau  could  be  floated  ;  and  justly,  for 
and  Phillips,  in  favor  of  that  canal  (and  every  tributary,  of  the  humblest  beatable 
which  reiori  I  wrote)  was  probably  the  character,  helps  to  swell  not  only  the 
first  formal  communication,  upon  authen-  volume  of  the  central  waters,  but  of  the 
tic  data,  in  favor  of  the  Chicago  canal,  commerce  upon  them.  Of  this  immense 
These  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  John  C.  SuUi-  extent  of  river  navigation,  all  combined 
van,  of  Missouri,  had  been  appointed  by  into  one  system  of  waters,  St.  Louis  is  the 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  run  a  line  from  centre !  and  the  entrepot  of  its  trade ! 
the  south  end  of^ake  Michigan  to  the  presenting  even  now,  in  its  infancy,  an 
Mississippi.  I  proposed  to  them  to  exam-  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  amount 
ine  the  ground  between  Chicago  and  the  of  commerce,  destined  to  increase  forever, 
head  waters  of  the  Illinois  river,  with  a  It  is  considered  an  inland  town.  Counting 
view  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  by  the  by  time  and  money,  the  only  true  commer- 
Federal  Government.  They  did  so,  and  cial  measures  of  distances,  and  St.  Louis  is 
on  their  return  to  St.  Louis,  submitted  all  nearer  to  the  sea  than  New  Orleans  was 
their  observations  to  me  ;  and  hence  the  before  a  steam  tow-boat  abridged  the  dis- 
pabltcation  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  tance  between  that  city  and  the  mouth  of 
re^rt  to  the  Secretary  at  War.  I  mention  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis  is  a  sea-port^ as 
this  to  show  that  my  opinions  on  this  sub-  well  as  an  inland  city,  and  is  a  port  of  de- 
ject are  of  lone  standing ;  and  that  the  na-  livery  by  law,  and  has  collected  $50,000 
tionality  of  the  Chica^^o  canal,  and,  of  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  during  the 
course,  of  the  harbor  at  its  mouth,  are  by  current  year:  and  with  a  liberal  custom 
no  means  new  conceptions  with  me.  But,  law  would  become  a  great  entrepot  of  for- 
I  must  confess  I  did  not  foresee  then  what  ei^  as  well  as  of  domestic  commerce. 
I  have  since  seen — the  FaUs  of  Niagara  With  the  attributes  and  characteristics  of  a 
surmounted  by  aship  canal!  and  a  schooner  sea-port,  she  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
clearing  from  Chici^  for  Liverpool !  one,  as  fully  and  as  clearly  as  New  York 

The  river  navigation  of  the  Great  West  or  New  Orleans. 
it  the  most  wonderful  on  the  globe;  and       About  twenty  years  ago  I  moved  in  the 
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Senate,  and  obtained  an  appropriation  for  eating  country,  I  witnemwd  with  admira- 
a  sarrej  of  the  Rapida  or  Upper  Misiis*  tien  and  high  hopea  ita  pecaliar  capacitiea 
aippi :  it  was  probably  the  first  appropria-  for  improyement.    I  cannot  but  wish  suc- 
tion erer  obtained  for  the  improvement  of  cess   to -all  constitutional  efforts  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  rirer.    About  tweo-  have  that  direction, 
ty-five  years  ago  I  moved,  and  succeeded  Regretting  that  it  will  not  be  in  my 
in  the   motion,   to  include  the  Missouri  power  to  comply  with  your  request,  I  beg 
river  in  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  you  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
western  rivers :  it  was  the  fint  time  that  Committee  for  this  proof  of  their  respect* 
river  had  been  so  included.    Thus,  on  the  I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 
important  items  of  the  Chicago  canal,  the  M.  Van  Burbit. 
rapids  of  upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Mis-  E.  W.  Tracey,  Esq. 

souri  river,  I  was  the  first  to  propose  to  u-ptm  noi«  acw   oami  ' 

include^them  within  the  circle  of  internal  ubttxr  noM  Gwr.  cass.  . 

improvement  by  the  Federal  Government  Detroit,  May  29,  1847. 

I  had  always  been  a  friend  to  that  system.  Bear  Sir,— I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  your 

but  not  to  its  abuse !  and  here  lies  the  dif-  kind  attention  in  transmitting  me  an  invi- 

ficulty,  and  the  danger,  and  the  stumbling  tatJon  to  attend  the  Convention  on  Internal 

block  to  its  success.    Objects  of  general  Improvement,  which  will  meet  in  Chicago 

and  national  importance  can  alone  claim  in  July.     Circumstances,  however,  wul 

the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government ;  and  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  be  present  at 

in  favour  of  such  objects  I  believe  all  the  that  time. 

departments  of  the  government  to  l>e  unit-  I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours, 
ed.    Confined  to  them,  and  the  constitu-  Lew.  Cass.  * 
tion  can  reach  them,  and  the  treasury  sus-  W.  L.  Whiting,  Esq. 
tain  them.    Extended  to  local  or  sectional  •«-^—  .«^m^  »,»    «.  *^ 
objects,  and  neither  the  constitution  nor  urrrma  raoic  mr.  cuat. 
the  treasury  can  uphold  them.    National  Ashland,  24th  May,  1847. 
objects  of  improvement  are  few  in  number.  Dear  Sir,— I  received  your  friendly  let- 
definite  in  cnaracter,  and  manageable  by  ter,  accompanied  by  the  circular  of  the 
the  treasury.    Near  twenty  years  ago  the  Committee,  requesting  my  attendance  at 
treasury  was  threatened  with  a  demand  for  the  North> Western  Harbor  and  River  Con- 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  objects  vention,  proposed  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
of  internal  improvement,  then  applied  for,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  next.    Cordi- 
and  many  of  them  of  no  national  import-  ally  concurring  in  what  is  announced  to  be 
ance.    The  enormity  of   the  sum  balked  the  object  of  that  Convention,  I  should  be 
the  system ;  and  so  it  mdbtbe  again,  if  the  happy  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment   of 
proper  discrimination  is  not  kept  up  be-  '  it,  if  it  were  in  my  power ;  but  I  regret 
tween  local  and  national  objects.    It  is  for  that  I  cannot  conveniently  attend  the  Con- 
Confess  to  make  that  discrimination ;  the  vention.    Wishing  that  its  deliberatione 
President  cannot ;  he  must  reject  or  ap-  may  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony* 
prove  the  bill  as  a  whole.    Here,  then,  is  and  that  they  may  lead  to  good  practical 
the  point  at  which  the  friends  of  the  syi-  results, 
tern  in  Congress  must  exert  all  their  care  I  am,  with  great  respect, 
and  vigilance.    No  arbitrary  rule  can  be  Tour  obedient  servant, 
given  for  the  admission   or  exclusion  of  H.  Clat. 
proper  objects  ;  but  really  national  objects  E.  W.  Tracey,  Esq. 
admit  of  no  dispute,  and  confined  to  them,  ' 

I  apprehend  but  little  danger  of  losing  a  The  reception  giyen  to  these  letters 

bill,  either  from  Executive  vetoes,  or  for  was  discriminating.    Met  themselves  by 

want  of  votes  in  Congress.  thouBands  for  a   common  object,  and 

Very    r«ipectfally,     genaemen,    your  quite  in  earnest  about  it.  the  Conventioa 

friend  and  fellow-citi^.  ^^  j.^^,^  diB^BtA  to  be  trifled  with,  or 

1  HOMAs  H.  B«»T0K.  Bjyrtified.  by  those  who  had  been  invited 

TVf-rc-B  nA««  »   «A»  .,r««.«  to  participate  in  its  deliberations.    This 

T-j        1JW     rt..^o.-  State  of  feeling  was  accordingly  mam* 

Lindenwald,  May  21st.  1847.  j^^^^^    j^    ^^^  „03t  signifiwnt   man- 

My  Dear  Snr.— I  thank  you  kindly  for  ner,  as  the  letters  were  read.     When 

UieoUiging  terms  in  which  you  have  been  they  expressed  sympathy  with  the  oh- 

pleased  to  communicate  to  me  the  invita-  •  ^i  ;„  „u«    « J^  /^i^J^  4^  ^.n.  <«.««»>«« 

fi«iof  the  committee  to  attend  the  North.  J^'h'  '"  ^'^T'  ^     i   r    ?.     '^Z^l^V 

Western  Harbor  and  River  Convention.  !^  ^f.  conatituUonal  limits,  m  promot- 

and  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  you  do  me  *'*«.  ^^^  objects,  they    were  warmly 

butjuatice  in  assuming  that  I  am  by  no  welcomed;  and  even  the  egotism  of  CoL 

means  tndiflbrent  to  its  objecte.  Benton's — the  Tery  staple  of  his  chatac- 

Having  visited  moet  paru  of  your  inter-  ter,  and  clue  to  au  his  thoaghts  and  acts 
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— did  not  pxevent  the  acknowledgments  tion  of  the  wparate  states.     Th«t  io  atrict 

due  to  the  earnest  interest  manifested  in  accordance  with  this  object,  the  revenues 

the  common  cause.     So,  too,  the  com-  derived  from  commerce,  vrere  fMjrrendered 

non-places  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  scdng  ^  ^^^  ««»«*/  !?''""lS??VJv*^Kn«?/K; 

that  h'e  also  seemed  to  have  some  view!  5J^^t^rp^^Sfo^^^^^^ 

in  common  with  the  assembly,   were  intgyegja. 

received  with  civility;  but  the  inexpli-  "2nd.— That  among  these  common  In- 
cable  letter  of  Mr.  Cass,  which  alludes  terests  and  objects,  were — Ist.  Foreign 
in  no  manner  to  the  purposes  of  the  Commerce,  to  the  regulation  of  which,  ine 
Convention,  nor  to  his  own  opinions  powers  of  the  states  severally  were  con- 
respecting  those  purposes,  nor  to  the  fesaedly  inadequate ;  and,  2d,  internal 
deep  interest  taken  in  ihem  by  the  mul-  trade  and  navigation,  wherever  the  concur- 
titnde  assembled  on  this  occasion,  which  ''enco  of  two  or  more  states,  was  necessary 
was  indeed  cold  and  formal  as  any  note  *?  'tf  prosecution,  or  where  the  expense 

declininKadtMCTWoWe  invitation  could  ?^  its   maintenance  should  be  eouitably 

uouiiuiu(^  aux«u5fecu</»e  juTtwuvu  wum  y^^^^^  ^y  ^^^  ^j.  j^^^g  ftatcs,  and  Where,  of 

be.  was  received  at  first  with  incredu-  coun«;.  those  states  must  n;cessarily  have 

tons  surprise,  and  then  (when  assured  ^  y^^Q^  i^  lu  regulation ;  and  hence  result- 

by  a  second  reading,  clamorously  called  ed  the   constitutional  grant  of  power  to 

for,  that  the  note,  and  the  whole  note.  Congress,   *  to   regulate  commerce   with 

was  before  them,)  with  such  a  shout  of  foreign  nations,  ana  among  the  states.* 

derision  as  no  public  man  can  survive,  or  "  3d.— -That  being  thus  possessed,  both 

should  provoke.    Identified  by  position  of  the  means  and  of  the  power,  which 

with  all  the  objects  of  that  Convention,  were^  domed  to  ^he  jta^es^  respectively^ 

belongii                                ""                              '' 

which  i 
readers 
miles 

reasonably  assumed  that  of  all  the  public  conducirng'ftemi  and^of  af&rding'them  all 

men  who  might  attend,  or  be  invited  to  those  facilities,  and  that  protection  which 

attend  at  Chicago,  no  one  would  more  the  states  individually  would  have  alTord- 

certainly,  and  from  knowledge,  sympa-  ed,  had  the  revenues  and  authority  been 

thize  with  its  views,  than  Mr.  Cass ;  Isffc  to  them. 

how  this  gentleman  should  have  mista-  "  4th.— That  this  obligation  has  ever 
ken  the  duties  and  exigencies  of  his  been  recognized  from  the  foundation  of  the 
position,  toad^ree  manifested  by  that  pvernment,  and  has  been  fulfilled  partial- 
letter,  seems  dilcult  to  comprehend    It  7*lVJ^Tl^J^^^^^^ 

.»•.  «   ^:^*»^,^     K»»A«.>*     ;..»o«^w»ki^  fo'^  harbors,  break-waters  and  sea  walls. 

was  a  mistake,  however,   irrevorable,  removing  obstructions  in  rivers,  and  pro- 

potent,  and  which  will  be  remembered  ^j^jj^g  ^^i^^^  facilities  for  the  commerce, 

to  his  damage  by  the  whole  lake  and  carried  on  from  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic 

river  country.  coast ;  and  the  same  obligations  have  been 

The  Convention  after  waiting  awhile  fulfilled  to  a  much  less  extent,  in  providing 
for  the  committee  on  resolutions,  took  a  similar  facilities  for  'commerce  among  the 
recess  till  the  afternoon.  On  re-assem*  states;*  and  that  the  principle  has  been 
bling,  that  committee  was  prepared  with  ™<»t  emphatically  acknowledged  to  em- 
its report,  which  consisted  of  the  admira-  brace  the  western  lakes  and  rivers,  by 
hie  series  of  propositions  hereto  annexed :  «iPPwpnations  for  numerous  light  houses 
'^    '^  upon   them,  which   appropriations  bave 

**  The  Convention  submits  to  their  fel-  never   been   questioned  in  Congress,   a 

low-citizens,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern-  wanting  in  constitutional  authority. 

ment.  the  following  propositions,  as  ex-  *'  5th. — That  thus,  by  a  series  of  acts 

pressing  their  own  sentiments,  and  those  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 

of  their  constituents.  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  every 

<<  first, — ^That  the  'Constitution  of  the  department  of  the  Federal  Government, 

United  States  was  framed  by  practical  men.  under  all  administrations,  the  common  un- 

for  practical  purposes,  declared  in  the  pre-  derstanding  of  the  intent  and  objects  of  the 

amble.    '  To  provide  for  the  common  de-  framers  of  the  Constitution,  in  granting  to 

fence,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 

to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty ;'  and  was  has  been  confirmed  by  the  people,  and  this 

mainly  desired  to  create  a  government,  understanding  has  become  as  much  a  part 

whose  functions  should  be  adequate  to  the  of  that  instrument,  as  any  one  of  its  most 

protection  of  the  common  interests  of  all  explicit  provisions, 

the  States,  or  of  two  or  more  of  them,  "Cth.— That  the  power 'to  rM;olatecom- 

which  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  ac-  merce  with  foreign  nations«  and  among  the 
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•tate«.  Mid  with  tiie  Indtin  tribM,'  it,  <m  the  appropriations  heretoftire  made  for  the 
ita  face  to  palpably  applicable  in  its  whole  interior  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  streams 
extent  to  each  of  the  sabjecta  enumerated  connecting  them  with  the  ocean,  have  not 
equally,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  to  been  in  a  jnst  and  fair  proportion  to  those 
•render  any  attempt  to  make  it  more  expli-  made  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  ports,  harbors, 
cit,  idle,  and  futile,  and  that  those  who  ad-  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  ports ; 
mit  the  rightful  application  of  the  power  and  that  the  time  has  arrive^,  when  this 
toforeigncommerce,by  facilitating  and  pro-  injustice  should  be  corrected  in  the  only 
tecting  its  operations  by  improving  harbors,  mode  in  which  it  x»n  be  done,  by  the 
and  clearing  out  navi^ble  rivers,  cannot  united,  determined,  and  persevering  efforts 
eonsistently  deny  that  it  authorises  similar  of  those,  whose  rights  have  been  over- 
facilities  to  '  commerce  among  the  States.*  looked. 

*•  7th.— That '  Foreign  Commerce '  itself  «« 1  Ith.— That  independent  of  this  right 

is  dependent  upon  internal  trade,  for  the  to  protection  of  *  commerce  amons  the 

distribution  of  its  freights,  and  for    the  states,'   the  right  of  *  common    defence' 

means  of  paying  for  them  ;  so  that  what-  guaranteed  by  the  Conatitution,  entitles 

ever  improves  the  one  advances  the  other ;  those  citizens  inhabiting  the  country  bor- 

and  they  are  so  inseparable,  that  they  should  dering  upon  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers, 

be  regarded  as  one.    That  an  export  from  to  such  safe  and  convenient  harbors  as  may 

tbe  American  shore,  to  a  British  port  in  afford  shelter  to  a  navy,  whenever  it  shall 

Canada,  is  as  much  foreign  commerce  as  be  rendered  necessarv  by  hostilities  with 

if  it  had  been  carried  directly  to  Liverpool;  our  neighbors,  and  that  the  construction 

and  that  an  exportation  to  Liverpool  nei-  of  sueh  harbors  cannot  safely  be  delayed 

tber  gains  nor  loses  any  of  the  characteris-  to  the  time  which  will  demand  their  im» 

tics  of  foreign  commerce,  by  tbe  directness  mediate  use. 

or  circuity  of  the  route,  whether  it  pass-  *<  12th. — ^That  the  argument  most  com- 
es through  a  custom-house  on  the  British  monly  urged  against  appropriations  to  pro- 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  or  descend,  tect  '  commerce  among  the  states,'  and  to 
through  that  river  and  itsconnecting  canals,  defend  the  inhabitanto  of  the  frontiers, 
to  tbe  ocean,  or  whether  it  passes  along  that  they  invite  sectional  combinations,  to 
tbe  artificial  communications  and  natural  insure  success  to  many  unworthy  objects, 
streamsofany  of  the  states  to  the  Atlan-  is  founded  on  a  practical  distrust  of  the 
tie.  Republican  principles  of  our  government, 

**8th. — ^That  the  general  government  by  and  of  the    capacity    of  the  people  to 

extending  its  jurisdiction  over  the  lakes  and  select  competent  and  honest  represents- 

navigable  rivers,  subjecting  them  to  the  tives.    That  it  may  be  urged  with  equal 

aame  laws  which  prevail  on  the  ocean,  and  force  against  legislation  upon  any  other 

on  its  bays  and  ports,  not  only  for  the  subject,   involving  various  and  extensive 

purpose  oi  revenue,  but  to  give  security  to  interests.    That  a  just  appreciation  of  the 

life  and  property,  by  the  regulation   of  rights  and  interests  of  all  our  fellow-citi- 

steamboats,  has  precluded  itself  from  deny-  zens,  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  dis- 

ing  that  jurisdiction  for  any  other  legiti-  claiming  selfish  and  local  purposes,  will 

mate  fregulation  of  commerce.     If  it  has  lead  intelligent  representatives  to  such  a 

power  to  control  and  restrain,  it  must  have  distribution  of  the  means  in  the  treasury, 

power  to  protect,  assist,  and  facilitate,  and  upon  a  system  of  moderation  and  ultimata 

if  it  denies  the  jurisdiction  in  the  one  equality,  as  will  in  time  meet  the  most 

mode  of  action,  it  must  renounce  it  in  the  urgent  wants  of  all,  and  prevent  those 

other.  jealousies  and  suspicions  wnich  threaten 

**  9th.-— That  in  consequence  of  the  pe-  the  most  serious  aangers  to  our  confed- 

eutiar  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  the  eracy. 

I^es,  arising  from  the  want  of  harbors  for  **  13th. — ^That  we  are  utterly  incapable 
shelter,  and  of  the  Western  rivers,  from  of  perceiving  the  difference  between  a 
snags  and  other  obstructions,  there  are  no  harbor  for  shelter  and  a  harbor  for  com- 
parts of  the  United  States  more  emphati-  merce,  and  suppose  that  a  mole  or  pier 
cally  demanding  the  prompt  and  contin-  which  will  afford  safe  anchorage  and  pro- 
ued  care  of  the  Government,  to  diminish  tection  to  a  vessel  against  a  storm,  must 
those  dangers,  and  to  protect  the  property  necessarily  improve  such  harbor,  and 
and  life  exposed  to  them ;  and  that  any  adapt  it  to  commercial  purposes, 
one  who  can  re^d  provisions  for  those  *<  14th. — ^That  the  revenues  derived 
purposes  as  sectional,  local,  and  not  na-  from  imports  on  foreign  goods  belong  to  all 
tional,  must  be  wanting  in  information  as  the  people,  and  the  public  lands  being  the 
to  the  extent  of  the  commerce  carried  on  common  heritage  of  all  our  citizens,  so 
upon  those  lakes  and  rivers,  and  of  the  long  as  all  these  resources  continue,  the 
amount  of  teeming  population  occupied  or  imposition  of  any  special  burden  on  any 
interested  in  that  navigaton.  portion  of  the  people,  to  obtain  the  means 

**  10€h.— That  having  regard  to  relative  of  ac^pmplishing  objects  equally  within 

population,  and  to  the  extent  of  eommerce,  the  duty  and  the  competency  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Govenuaaat,   would  b%  unjust  and  mittee  to  lay  b«£ore  Coo^^rBSS  the  results 

oppreuive.  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Conyention, 

«*  I5th.— That  we  disavow  all  and  every  ana  this  was  provided  for  by  a  resola- 

attempt  to  conaect  the  cause  of  lateral  tion  subeequently  proposed,  authorizing 

^^  .f  tL  commerce  among  the  slates'  ^^^  President  to  iefect^uch  a  committel 

b^l\ll^^i:rk^Va-t^^^^^^^^^  of  two  from  each  state  represent «i-and 

such  immutable  principles  of  truth.  jV  ^'efining  the  power  and  duties  of  the  com- 

tice,  and  constitutional  duty,  as  shall  com-  mittee— and  then  at  a  late  hour  the  Con- 

nund  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  the  vention  adjourned  till  the  next  day. 

deference  of  all  candidates   for    pubLio  '  On  re-assembling,  it  was  found  that 

favor."  many  delegates  bad  taken  their  departare 

These  propositions  were  slowly,  dis-  on  the  preceding  evening— 4i  large  major- 

tinctly,   and  audibly  read ;  and  at  the  ity.  however,  were  still  on  the  ground, 

same  time,  printed  copies  of  them,  which  The  President  named  the  Executive 

the  committee  had  caused  to  be  prepared  Committee,  in  the  order  given  below, 

in  great  numbers,  were  scattered  through  which,  as  it  was,  we  have  reason  to  be- 

the   assembly.     The    first    impression  lieve,  deliberately  adopted  by  him,  we 

made  by  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  preserve. 

was  manifestly  favorable ;  yet  it  was  ob-  MoMaehutetts — ^Abbott  Lavrtence,  Bo»- 

vious  that  not  a  few  persons  present  bus-  ton ;  John  Mills,  Springfield, 

pected  Ueason  under  their  smooth  and  AVw  ForAr— John  C.  Spencer,  Albany ; 

flowing  sequence,  and  some  disposition  Samuel  B.  Rugries,  New  York  city, 

was  evinced  for  an  adjournment.    But  the  .  Jfe«*wc%--^smw  T.  Morehead,  Cov- 

extreme  inconvenience  of  keeping  toge-  "«^°?  ?  •'«"?  ?I^*?^'*'^{2"lf7' mUi.«« 

♦I.-.,  ^^^i^^^^^*\.»^  ^*.^^^;AM5^»J!La  Indiana — Jacob  G.  Sleight,  Michigan 

ther,  any  longer  than  unavoidably  neces-  ^.     .  ^ebulon  Baird,  LafayTtte. 

sary,  so  immense  a  gathering,  and  the  j|fi„<„^».-.Thos.  Allen,  St  Louis ;  Jas. 

fact  of  the  enUre  unanimity  of  the  com-  m.  Converse,  St.  Louis, 

mittee  which  reported  the  propositions,  Bhode  Jf/cncf— Alex.  Duncan,  Provi- 

and  which  was  composed  of  men  of  dif-  dence ;  Zachariah  Allen,  Providence, 

ferent  political  views,  and  of  different  ibti^a— George  C.  Stone,  Bloom ington ; 

.  states,  and  the  plainness  and  precision,  Wm.  B.  Ewing,  Burlio^on. 

as  well  as  cantion,  of  the  langaage  em-  OAto— James  Hall,  Cincinnati ;  Joseph 

ployed,  were  successfully  urged  as  ar-  L.Weatherby.  Cleveland, 

gaments  against  postponement  or  delay.  ^  ^2»«^^g««/-J^~•  ^^^r^T''  ^"^ 

ilr.  John^.  Spencer  of  New  Yorlc,  ^S!!!!  JJIJLT/'I?*^;  ^i^S^'    put^ 

who  had  P^paled  these  propositions,  , j;TrcTorn;^n:  Eri^^^^^^         ^'''"' 

offered  in  their  behalf  a  cosrent   argn-  Ff^Mcon«>i— Rofus   King,  Milwaukie ; 

ment ;     and  after   some    debate   upon  ^m^  Woodman,  Mineral  Point, 

details,  rather  than  upon  principles,  the  Georgia— Thos.  B.  King,   Savannah ; 

whole  series  was  adopted  with  entire  Wm.  B.  Hodeson,  Savannah, 

unanimity ;   the  only   alteration  made,  Flarida^L.  G.  Camp, 

being  in  a  resolution  where  an  assertion,  Michigan — Jos.  R.  Williams,  .Constan- 

not  essential  at  all  to  the  main  matter  in  tine ;  David  C.  Noble,  Monroe 

hand,  that  «  duties  upon  imports  were  ^  ^ame—Charlcs  Jarvis,  Surrey  ;  Geo. 

taken   from  the  pockets    of  the   con-  ^T?*'.^'S1'^-t  hi,       au  «     t---- 

.».«^r.  M  ««„  ^^t£i.A  *»«  •i,«  ^*^»^A  fk.*  i^/mow— David  J.  Baker,  Alton  ;  Jesse 

sumers,"  was  resisted  on  the  ground  tnat  «  Thomas  Chicaeo 

the  friends  of  a  protective  tariff  held  that  '  ^^.^  /^Wy-ShaVles  King,  Elizabeth- 
doctrine  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  was  ^^^^ .  utUelon  Kirkpatrick,  New  Brans- 
consequently  struck  out.    With  this  ex-  yf\c\i. 

ception,  the  resolutions  were  passed  as  AVte  Hampthire^Jn,  Wilson,  Keene  ; 

they  were  reported,  and  with  their  pas-  John  Page. 

sage,  the  business  of  the  Convention  was  Abbott  Lawrence,    of  Boston,  is  the 

virtually  concluded,  for  they  were  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee;  and  Thomas 

dedaiation  of  principles— the  real  ad-  Allen,  of  St.  Louis,  SecreUry. 

dress  to  the  nation — ^their  manifesto  to  In  placing  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  at 

Congress  of  the  wrongs  they  were  as-  the  head  of  the  committee,  and  thus  ac- 

sembled,  if  possible,  to  redress,  and  of  cording  to  usage,  constituting  him  chair- 

the  powers  conferred  to  that  end  by  the  man  of  the  committee — the  President 

Constitution  upon  Congress.  deliberately  paid  a  just  compliment  at 

Nothing  reipained  then  but  the  ap*  once  to  MassachusettSi  and  to  an  flBunent 

pointment  of  a  General  Executive  Com-  MaasaehusettB  man. 
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TktreBidiieof-diebvaiBctBwaiiiBerelf  tolemhle  one  even  had  been  made  at 

fonaaL    A  vote  of  tbanke  to  Chica(^,  the  time,  could  do  fttstice,  to  what  must 

its  people^  and  its  nranicipal  authorities  have  been  beard,  to  be  at  all  adequately 

was,  as  moved  by  a  dele^te  from  St.  appreciated. 

Louis,  passed  with  acclamation.  Another       Finally,  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  put 

resolutioQ  that   the  proceedings  of  the  and  carried,  and  thus  ended  the  sittings 

Convention  should  he  pubiisned  in  a  of  the  Harbor  and  River  Convention  at 

pamphlet  formt  under  the  supervision  of  Chicago, 

a  committee  residing  in  Chicago*  was  also  But  not  then  or  there  will  end  the  in- 
adopted.  A  liberal  proposition,  urged  al-  fluence  of  that  Convention.  True,  it  has 
most  asa  right  in  behalf  of  Chicago,  to  be  uttered  nothing  new ;  it  holds  up  no  ua« 
pemitted  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  known  standard;  it  ventures  into  no  un- 
publication,  was  courteously  declined,  tried  path;  but  in  a  series  of  calm,  logical 
and  the  expense  of  the  publication  and  and  almost  self-evident  propositions,  it  re* 
every  other  expense  which  might  bethere*  establishes  the  true  reading  of  the  Consti* 
after  occarred,  by  the  E^xecutive  Commit-  tntion,  brushes  away  the  false  glosses, 
tee  in  the  disciuuge  of  their  duties,  was  whereby  it  was  attempted  to  pervert  and 
directed  to  be  borne,  by  contributions  to  mystifjr  the  plain  intent  of  its  laognage, 
be  raised  from  their  eonstitnenoies  by  the  and  brings  again  within  the  domain  of 
respective  delegations.  common  sense,  of  common  interest  and 

The  origiaalminates  of  the  proceedings  the  general  welfare,  a  discussion  which 

of  the  Convention  were  then  offered  to  political  metaphysicians  had  carried  'off 

the  city  of  Chicago,  to  be  deposited  in  into  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  dangeroua. 

its  archives,  which  was  courteously  ac«  delays. 

ceded  to ;  and  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.        It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence*  that  on 

Corwin,  of  Ohio,  the  thanks  of  the  Con-  the  day  after  the  Convention  had  adopted 

vention  were  tendered  to  the  President  its  declaration  of  principles,  a  letter  de- 

for  the  courteous,  impartial,  able  and  dig-  layed  on  the  route,  was  received  from 

nified  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  Daniel  Webster,  which' after  apologizing 

over  its  deliberations.    This  was  follow-  for  his  unavoidable  absence,  took  sub- 

ed  by  a  motion  for  an  indefinite  adjourn-  stantially  the  very  same  grounds  in  respect 

Bent    In  riainff  to  put  the  last  motion,  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 

the  President,  Mr.  fiates,  took  occasion  over  internal  improvements,  as  that  laid 

to  acknowledge  the  vote  of  thanks  to  in   the  resolutions  of  the  Convention.  • 

him,  passed  with  such  enthusiastic  unan-  Hence,  when  his  letter  was  read,  and  it 

imity  by  the  Convention.    He  was  most  was  perceived,  as  at  once  it  was,  that  the 

fortunate  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  authority  of  so  jE;reat  a  name  was  added 

of  his  address,  and  never  were  an  audi-  to  the  views  which  the  Convention  had 


dress  of  Mr.  Bates.    Delivered  in  a  level  It  cannot  chanse  the  views  of  the  Pre- 

tone,  with  fluency,  facility,  and  fecun-  sident,  and  soTongasMr.  Polk  remains 

ditjr  it  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  nothing  in  power,  so  long  will  th€  exercise  of  the 

which  goes  to  constitute  true  eloouence,  veto  defeat  the  just  hopes  of  the  friends 

either  in  topics,  in  the  mode  ot  illus-  of  internal  improvement 
traiing  them,  in  fancy,  in  imagery,  in  a       £ven  if  Uiis  were  final  and  entirely 

perception  of  the  impression  msule  by  his  true ;  vet  real  good  would  result  from  the 

words  upon  the  audience,  and  in  the  in-  assemblinji;  fo  the  Convention— -for  the 

^iiation  which   the  consciousness   of  interests  involved  are  for  all  time — Mi, 

being  felt  and  appreciated,  seemed  to  Polk  happily  is  but  for   a  very  short 

rekindle  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.    It  time — and  even  if  nothing  could  he  hoped 

was  evidently  an  improvisation ;  not  that  for  during  his  term,  it  would  not  be,  and 

the  subjects  of  which  he  spoke  had  not  will  not  be,  without  benefit,  that  a  great 

been  well  considered  and  pre-arranged  popular  assembly,  representing  so  many 

prohably,  even  in  the  order  in  which  di&rent  states,  should  have  imparted  an 

they  should  be  treated,  but  the  livinflr»  impulse  to  the  popular  mind  that  must 

burning    words   were    unpremeditated,  have  its  effect  in  the  selection  of  the  next 

nontaneous,  melted  out,  as  it  were,  by  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  fervor  of  a  brilliant  mind,  intensely  ex-        But  much  as  it  is  the  habit  of  political 

cited— and,  therefore,  no  report,  if  any  partisans  to  consider  the  President  as  the 
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gotwmmtfn/,  and  to  despond  abont  the  drfereneetfidltandidatnforfMUfavor.^ 

success  of  ali  measures,  which  the  one  In  this  last  phrase  resides  the  potency 

man    may   not  favor,   a*juftter    view  of  this  Convention ;  ail  parties  must  re* 

of  our  institutions  is  to  consider  Con-  spect  the  truths  announced  in  its  declara- 

gressas  the  eJOTective  government;  and  so  tion — and  although  the  President  is  for 

that  it  be  right,  it  matters  little  compara*  the  residue  of  his  term  beyond  our  reach, 

tively,  as  to  essential  measures,  how  a  no  man.  aiminj;  at  a  seat  in  Congress 

President  may  feel.  should  be  permitted  to  hope  for  success. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  is,  that  we  look  except  he  be  sound  on  these  important 

upon  the  Chicago  Convention  aa  highly  questions. 

important  and  significant.    Nothing  but        When,  then,  it  is  asked.  What  has  the 

the  urgency  of  an  extreme  case,  the  sense  Chicago  Convention  done  ?  the  reply  is, 

of  long-continued  injustice  at  the  hands  that  it  has  laid  broad  and  deep,  a  plattoim 

of  our  federal  government,  and  the  de-  from  which,  and  from  which  only,  aspi- 

termination  to  assert  to  them  our  political  rants  for  seats  in  Congress  can  hope  to 

power  in  remedying  this  injustice,  can  ex-  succeed — and  hence,  by  a  moral  influ- 

plain  the    unprecedented    gathering  at  enoe,  irresistible,  if  those  who  shared  in 

Chicago.    It  was  no  holiday  meeting,  the  views  of  this  Convention  should  be 

but  a  coming  together  of  resolute  men ;  true  to  themselves,  and  under  all  circum* 

laboring  under   unjust  grievances,  and  stances  put  aside  all  men  claiming  their 

conscious  of  possessing  the  power  of  suffrage,  who  dissent  from  these  views — 

righting  themselves.  That  consciousness  the  Convention  will  aid  in  re-asserting  the 

Is  moderately,  but  intelligibly  expressed  constitutional  power  bf  the  two  Bouses 

in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  last  reso-  of  Congress,  and  in  reducing  the  extraor* 

lution  :-^**  We  seek  to  place  our  cause  dinary  and  exceptional  power  of   the 

upon  such  immutable  principles  of  truth.  Presidential  Veto  within  tne  narrow  ]tin« 

justice  and  constitutional  duty»  as  shall  its  originally  assigned  to  it  by  the  wise 

command  tkt  respect  of  all  parties  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
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Yet,  to  speak  the  truth,  as  sight  is  more  lost  an  atom  of  their  force,  but  are  able 

excellent  and  beautiful  than  the  various  now,  as  they  were  then,  to  build  up  and 

uses  of  light;  so  is  the  contemplation  of  cherish,  or  to  strike  down  and  destroy, 

things  08  they  are^free  from  superstition  individuals,   communities,  nations, — ^to 

or  imposture,  error  or  confusion,  much  chanee  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  bring 

more  dignified  in  itself  than  all  the  ad-  it  under  the  power  of  Reason. 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  discoveries.  The  progress  of  any  motion  is  check- 

LoRD  Bacon.  ed,  and  the  motion  itself  converted  into 

other  motion,  when  it  misses  of  a  recipi- 

It  is  an  assertion  of  some  mathemati-  ent  to  take  it  up  and  convey  it;  opposite 
cians,  that  motion  is  in  effect  imperisba-  motions  contradict  and  annihilate  each 
ble;  so  that  everv  word  spoken,  or  even  other,  as  when  two  bodies  meet  in 
whispered,  shall  be  the  oeginning  of  a  space;  new  series  and  qualities  of  mo- 
chain  of  motions  in  nature,  going  on  tion  spring  out  of  the  extinction  of  the 
through  infinite  series,  of  which  the  last  old.  And  so  of  these  moral  powers, 
impulse  will  carry  the  meaning  of  the  passing  swiftly  along[  the  line  of  ages :  if 
first,  and  be  as  intelligible  to  a  mind  ex-  they  miss  of  their  recipient,  they  are  ex- 
alted to  its  perception.  Though  the  dog-  tinguished,  and  cease  utterly ;  or,  if  they 
ma  will  not  endure  a  philosophical  test,  are  met  by  newer  and  more  powerful, 
it  will  serve,  like  other  logical  fictions,  they  are  absorbed ;  and  out  of  the  crash 
to  illustrate  some  effects  of  the  moral  of  opposites,  new  powers  spring  into 
powers ;  for  we  know  very  well  that  life,  and  in  their  turn  erect  and  destroy 
certain  sentences,  whispered,  spoken,  and  the  races  of  men. 
written,  thousands  of  years  ago,  have  not       These  immense  powers,  striking  upon 
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their  recipients,  in  the  persons  fitted  by  Franklin  formed  his  manner  and  his 

God  and  nature  to  receive  them,  awaken  sentiment  up^i  the  writings  of  the  £ng« 

movements  of  thought,  from  which  flow  lisb  classics. 

laws  and  creeds ;  the  educators  of  the  The  best  poem  o{  the  Germans,  is  a 

maltitude.  close  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama. 

A  people  educated  by  laws  and  creeds,  Voltaire  sharpened  his  intellect  in  the 

whot3e  minds  have  been  in  a  manner  classics. 

toned  and  harmonized  by  the  spirit  of  a  The  laws  under  which  we  live,  after 

wise  antiquity,  when  they  speak  togeth-  rejecting  modern  and  Mormon  corrup- 

er,  only  otter  again  the  truth  which  they  tions,  are  the  old  laws  of  England. 

have  received,  and  thus  it  will  sometimes  The  most  powerful,  as  well  as  the  best 

happen,  that  their  voice  will  be  **  the  men  of  the  church,  be  they  of  this  or 

voice  of  God ;"  for  having  been  imbued  that  sect,  are  known  by  their  adherence 

with  the  knowledge  of  the  Ancient  of  to  the  old  faith. 

Days,  what  they  speak  on  serious  oeca-  Courtesy  oomes  to  us  from  the  mid- 

sions,  will  in  some  degree  express  it.  die  ages. 

Bat  aa  the  previous  knowledge,  so  must  Oar  Constitutibn  was  composed  by  a 

he  the  voice,  and.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  body  of  men  well  read  in  Blackstone, 

Ephesians !  will  be  heard  from  one  peo-  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 

pie,  while  another  cries,  Honor  to  the  Re-  The  ^reat  ^ood  men,  and  the  ^reat  bad 

deemer  of  the  World !  men,  alike  seize  upon  the  material  of  an* 

To  quit  the  mathematical  figure,  which  tiquity  to  give  a  form  and  power  to  their 

is  but  a  stiff*  and  narrow  illustration,  let  purposes. 

it  be  considered  how  each  man  is  shaped  As  the  wealth  of  a  solid  merchant 

and  marked  by  his  education,  by  the  so«  grows  by  a  natural  increase  out  of  the 

ciety  he  lives  m,  the  books  he  reads,  the  stock  he  began  with,  and  by  no  chances 

opinion  in  which  he  floats,  the  laws  by  or  windfalls ;  the  total  wisdom  of  a  sta- 

which  he  is  surroundcxi — protected — up-  ble  society ,-»its  constitutions,  laws,  reli- 

held ;  the  creeds  by  which  he  is  terrified,  gions,  arts,  and  privileg:es — are  but  the 

consoled,  and  emancipated  from  his  own  gradual  fruit  of  the  principles  with  which 

vices; — and  if  it  were  not  for  new  con-  it  b^;an,  and  the  care  which  it  has  used 

tiaents,  new  sciences  and  new  necessi-  continually  to  revise  the  forms  which 

ties,  we  might  believe  ourselves  entirely  grow  out  of  them. 

composed  out  of  the  past,  and  breath-  The    ^neral    wisdom  of  a    nation, 

ing  only  the  breath  our  fathers  breathed  founded  mthe  age  of  antiquity,  is  com- 

before   us..    So  omnipotent   are   these  monly  able,  through  its  orators,  poets, 

forms  of  the  past,  men  are  held  together  and  philosophersyto  give  a  true  shape  to 

by  them,  notwithstanding  singular  and  its  developments ;  but  as  it  happens  with 

infinite  difierences — nay,  contrarieties  of  the  chemist,  that  his  work  falls  into  the 

nature — ^in  nations,  churches,  societies;  fire,  and  with  the  artist,  thata  fiedse  color 

under  common  laws,  common  creeds,  and  springs  up,  and  deadens  his  picture — so 

common  manners.  in  society,  new  forms  of  old  heresies. 

Considering  man  and  his  earth  togeth-  tyrannies,  and  barbarities,  often  appear, 

er,  our  whole  past  is  the  cause,  of  which  and  for  a  time  hinder,  or  seem  to  ruin 

our  future  is  the  effect.    No  wonder  then  the  work. 

we  worship  our  past,  since  it  is  our  Thus,  in  the  progress  of  Christianity, 

venerable  mother  who  produced   and  fanatical  sects  have  arisen,  whose  prin- 

cherished  us.  ciples,  when  exa«nined,  discover  a  hea- 

Naipoleon,    thinking    to    pass    into  then  character.    In  the  Church,  as  in  the 

France  with  the  army  by  which  he  had  individual,   the    old   vice   breaks    ofit 

conquered  Italy,  must  needs  consult  his  anew. 

mother ;  the  same  conqueror  was  a  ve-  In  America  domestic  slavery  re-appear- 

hement  reader  of  old  histories,  and  even  ed  among  Europeans,  after  its  extinction 

modelled  his  military  orations,  on  occa-  in  Europe,  and  who  does  not  see  in 

siotts  perfectly  new  and  modern,  upon  America,  the  materiel  for  a  new  Mahom- 

the  feigned  speeches  of  the  classics ;  so  et,  or  a  new  Lycurgus  ? 

much  did  he  venerate  antiquity.  No  less  singular,  and  more  terrible  to 

Shakspeare  built  his  dramas  out  of  old  contemplate,  are  those  immense  oscilla- 

chronicles.  tions  oi  opinion,  through  periods  of  cen- 

Yirgil  imitated   Homer ;  Motton,  the  turies,  when  from  one  crushing  extreme, 

books  of  the  Prophets.  men  pass  slowly  into  the  otner  ;  from 
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the  primeval  monarcbiee,  to  the  ancient  aecessarf  to  rolJy  attention  to  them*  as 

repabiics ;  from  thoae  regublice  to  the  to  the  rendeiTona  of  all  opinion, 

monarchies  of  the  middle  agee;   from  Not  to  be  inrolved  at  tnis  moment,  in 

those  monarchies,  on  to  the  modem  le-  any  over-subtle  investtgatioii  of  the  na- 

pnbiics :  thrice,  only  since  the  days  of  tare  of  things  in  geneiaJ,  or,  whether 

the  patriarchs,  the  scale  has  vibrated :  human  nature,  left  to  itself,  Hroukl  ever 

these  movemenis  are  slower  than  Ibose  have  invented  these  institutions  of  hoa- 

volcanic  tides,  which  indicate  changes  in  or,  justice,  and  religion,  out  of  whieh  all 

the  inner  structure  of  the  globe.  human  interests  flow  as  dependent  and 

It  would  not  be  a  suflicient  ezplana-  secondary — it  may  suffice  to  declare  this 
tion  of  these  changes,  to  say  that  they  belief  (that  it  may  appear  to  which  aide 
are  growths  of  necessity;  for  necessity  it«  we  are  sworn),  that  these  ^institutioaa 
self  appears  differently  to  different  na-  were  not  only  given  from  Heaven  at  first, 
tures.  There  is  no  natural  necessity  for  but  are  perpetually  of  divine  ori^n ;  nay, 
the  establishment  of  churches  and  that  without  an  immediate  sustaining  (u- 
schools,  or  of  courts  of  justice ;  living  vinity  in  them,  they  would  cease  to  ex- 
like  savages  or  beasts,  men  could  do  ist,  and  the  human  race  become  as 
without  them.  beasts,  or  worse;  this,  at  least,  is  the 

We  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  a  opinion  of  many  in  the  nineteenth  centn- 

product   of  the  superior  nature,  or  of  ry;   whether  oi  the  majority  or  not, 

K£A80N.  would  be  hard  to  ascertain  ;  for  men  are 

Society,  the  state,  worship — originally  ready  to  answer  any  questions  sooner 

of  divine  institution — continue  to  bear  than  these. 

the  marks  of  their  original,  as  they  are  Other  opinions  are  loudly  and  vebe« 

moulded  birreaBon,theifflage  of  Divinity,  mently  expressed ;  bat  that  is  no  proof 

Out  of  these,  spring  all  tne  permanent  that  the  majority  entertain  them ;  the 
interests  of  humanity;  for  it  will  be  world  is  very  like  the  French  Chamber 
found  that  lettera,  arts,  anns,  commerce,  of  Dqraties,  loud  and  stormy  on  the  op- 
^vemment,  renown,  sanctity,  justice —  position  side;  but  when  the  vote  ia  ta- 
in a  word,  all  that  occupies  the  attention  ken,  the  king  carries  it ;  they  are  true  to 
of  man,  as  he  is,  social,  just,  and  reli-  their  own  interests,  and  like  good  patri- 
giousy  or  the  contrary,  have  reiference  to  ots,  identify  their  owa  safety  with  their 
polity,  to  society,  or  to  religion ;  the  rest  country's.  In  America  there  is  a  violent 
la  matter  of  the  day,  or  of  sport  and  incessant  outcry  against  the  ancient 

To  enter  upon  arguments  for  the  proof  faith,  jret  the  silent  pvty  carries  it;  for 

of  such  mattere,  would  1)e  as  idle  as  to  the  majority  find  their  true  interests  on 

argue  for  the  being  of  a  God,  or  pain-  the  side  of  King  Reason ;  they  will  have 

fully  to  show  that  rain  falls  from  the  his  authority  for  it,  before  they  pull  their 

clouds ;  yet,  though  no  man  will  ordiua-  own  walls  about  their  ean. 
rily  argue  about  them,  it  is  sometimes 
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A    SKETCH    OF    THE    LIFE    AND    PUBLIC    SERVICES    OF    JOHN 

RUTLEDGE    OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA, 

WITH  SXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  t7NFUBLI8H£D  CORRESFONDSNCK. 

At  a  late  session  of  Congress,  it  was,  which,  in  the  enjoyment  of  present  ben- 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Westcolt,  that  the  Sen-  efits,  is  not  forgetful  of  the  obligations 
ate  of  the  United  States  directed  the  due  to  ancient  benefactors.  The  South 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report  a  has  not  shown  this  proper  degree  of 
Bill  for  a  bust  of  Mr.  John  Rutledge,  of  veneration.  Its  gratitude  has  not  de- 
South  Carolina.  On  the  17th  July,  1846,  clared  itself  in  trophies  to  the  past.  A 
a  Bill  was  accordingly  reported  for  this  lardy  zeal,  in  recent  periods,  has  done 
purpose,  from  that  committee.  It  passed  little  more  than  discover  how  irreme- 
to  a  second  reading,  but  was  not  again  diable  is  this  neglect  and  indifference, 
recurred  to  during  the  session,  and  now  since  it  shows  us  how  inadequately  we 
remains  in  abeyance,  to  be  called  up  at  should  now  offer  to  perform  those  duties 
some  future  opportunity.  The  more  ex-  which  we  never  thought  to  attempt  at 
citing  and  absorbing  character  of  the  the  proper  season.  Tne  documents  ne- 
events  now  in  progress— foreign  war,  cessary  to  our  memorials  now  escape 
and  the  conflicts  of  rival  parties — natu-  our  search.  The  proofs  of  our  perform- 
rally  contributed  still  further  to  delay  ances  daily  elude  our  grasp  and  inquiry, 
the  tribute  of  a  tardy  propriety  and  jus-  The  records  of  private  families  are  now 
tice.                         "  unfrequently  to  he  procured,  and  the  pa- 

Tbis  resolution  of  the  Senate  necessa-  pers  and  correspondence  of  the  fathers 
rily  provokes  an  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  the  Revolution  have  been  profligately 
of  the  individual  thus  honorably  distin-  consigned  to  waste  and  ruin  by  the  un- 
gnished  among  his  contemporaries.  Mil-  grateful  improvidence  of  children,  who 
lions  have  sprung  into  existence  since  have  but  too  Imperfectly  realized,  in 
the  services  of  John  Rutledge,  in  the  Re-  their  thoughts,  the  wondrous  value  of 
volution,  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  their  inheritance.  The  statesmen  of  the 
his  associates,  who  have  scarcely  heard  South — a  region  which  has  always  been 
his  name.  The  American  people  have  numerously  prolific  of  this  class  of  pab- 
hitherto  shown  themselves  strangely  re-  lie  benefactors — have,  with  few  excep- 
miss  in  preserving  memorials  of  their  tions,  been  suffered  to  die  almost  en- 
great  men.  Their  history  has  been  one  tirely  out  of  the  public  mind — to  be 
o(  performances  rather  than  memorials,  obscured  by  the  names  of  others,  in  other 
They  have  been  preparing  history  rather  sections,  the  painstaking  and  solicitude 
than  recording  it;  and  what  is  true  of  of  whose  descendants  have  been  the 
the  Americans,  as  a  nation,  is  still  more  chief  sources  of  their  distinctions — and 
appropriately  applied  to  the  people  of  have  thus  temporarily  incurred  a  forfeit- 
the  Southern  States.  It  is  their  peculiar  ure  of  those  rights,  or,  at  least,  of  that 
fortune  to  be  agricultural  in  their  pur-  place  in  the  national  regard  and  history* 
suits;  and  agriculture  is  seldom  known  which  none  might  more  confidently  as- 
to  leave  its  monuments.  The  sparse ness  sert  and  assume  than  themselves.  The 
of  population  in  agricultural  countries.  South  produces  but  few  authors,  in  the 
and  the  unexciting  nature  of  their  occu-  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Their  in* 
pations,  preclude  that  lively  attrition  of  teilectual  men  are  politicians,  statesmen 
mind  with  mind,  which,  in  commercial  and  lawyers.  They  do  not  live  in  the 
communities,  provokes  a  continual  im-  past,  but  in  the  present.  They  do  not 
patience  of  the  staid,  and,  by  excit-  work  for  the  future,  but  the  day.  Theic 
mg  a  perpetual  restlessness  of  mood,  business  is  not  so  much  to  do  justice  to 
leads  naturally  to  the  development  of  those  who  transmitted  the  torch  to  their 
all  the  resources  of  society.  In  this  way  hands,  as  to  hurry  with  it  onwards  to 
reputations  are  fixed,  memorials  raised  the  hands  of  others.  Their  thoughts  are 
and  preserved  with  care ;  proofs  are  spoken  in  the  Assembly  and  along  the 
sought  for  wherever  they  may  be  found ;  thoroughfares— seldom  through  the  roe- 
and  the  becoming  tribute  to  past  worth  dium  of  the  Press; — they  speak  rather 
is  honorably  offered  by  that  yenenUion  than  wriUt  and,  in  dne  «2egree  as  they 
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attain  freedom,  grace,  and  power  in  ora-  claims  of  this  distingoisbed  Carolinian. 
tory,  is  their  reluctance  to  undergo  the  He  declared  that,  in  toe  first  Congresa  of 
laboriouR  manipulations  of  authorship,  the  nation,  John  Rutledge  *'  shone  with 
Hence  it  is  that,  when  the  sounds  of  their  superior  lustre."  When  asked,  on  his 
voices  subside  from  the  ears  of  their  au-  return  to  Virginja,  after  that  firbt  conven- 
ditors,  there  remains  no  record  by  which  tion,  what  was  the  degree  of  talent,  and 
to  save  them  for  the  justice  and  the  what  was  the  sort  of  persons  composing 
judgments  of  the  future.  The  manufac-  that  illustrious  bod^,  and,  in  particular* 
ture  of  their  histories,  their  biographies,  whom  he  thought  .its  greatest  man,  he 
their  books  generally,  is  yielded  almost  answered :  <*  If  you  speak  of  doquence, 
wholly  to  their  brethren  of  the  North  ;  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  is  the 
and  these  naturally  incline  to  choose  for  greatest  orator.**  Such  a  tribute,  alone, 
their  subjects  the  great  events  and  the  from  such  a  source,  would  suffice  to  jus- 
great  men  in  their  own  more  immediate  tify  us  in  demanding  all  that  can  now  be 
precincts.  Hence  it  is  that  a  great  delivered  of  the  career  of  its  subject ;  but 
wrong  is  wrought,  without  being  de-  when,  in  addition  to  this  reputation,  we 
signed,  to  a  portion  of  our  historical  are  told  that  his  patriotism,  resolve,  high 
character,  and  to  many  of  the  master  character  and  sagacious  judgment,  were 
memories  of  the  nation.  The  South  has  conspicuous  in  maintaining  the  tune  and 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  place  spirit  of  the  Southern  States  during  the 
which  she  has  held  in  the  performances  Revolution,  in  keeping  up  the  courage 
of  the  countr]^,  whether  as  States  or  Col-  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  in  cfi- 
onies.  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  recti  ng  and  counselling  their  perform - 
like  Massachusetts,  were  the  noble  nurs-  ances,  we  feel  that  his  history  is  neces- 
ing  mothers  of  a  great  family  of  repub-  sary  to  that  of  the  country,  and  must 
lies.  They  always  possessed  that  mdi-  contribute  to  that  national  slock  of  char- 
viduality  of  character,  which  is  some-  acter,  the  value  of  which  must  necessa- 
times  unwisely  censured  under  the  name  rily  increase  with  every  year  in  our  pro- 
of sectionality ;  as  if  this  very  section-  gress  to  maturity.  We  propose,  in  thia 
ality  did  not  constitute  those  individual-  paper,  to  contribute,  in  some  small  de* 
izing  characteristics  of  a  people,  by  gree,  to  repair  our  deficiencies,  to  revive 
which  alone  their  nationality  could  be  what  we  can  of  the  past  in  the  career  of 
determined.  Their  sons  have  written  Mr.  Rutledge,  and  to  make  eligible  to 
their  names  with  pride  upon  every  page  popular  readers  what  remains  to  us  of 
of  our  progress.  It  is  not  altogether  too  his  achievements.  This,  now,  can  only 
late  to  make  their  memorials ;  and  though  imperfectly  be  done.  The  private  re- 
these  must  still  necessarily  be  v^ry  im-  cords  are  wanting.  There  are  no  family 
perfect,  something  may  yet  be  done  to-  memorials,  or  very  few.  The  volumi- 
wards  acknowledging,  by  proper  tributes,  nous  correspondence  of  Mr.  Rutledge,  as 
the  great  debt  of  gratitude  and  affection  President  of  the  Colony  of  South  Caro- 
which  we  owe  to  those  sires  of  States,  lina.  Governor  of  the  State,  its  Represen- 
who,  by  bold  eloquence,  counselling  bold  tative  in  Congress,  and  Chief-Justice  of 
deeds,  achieved  tne  precious  possession  the  United  States,  seems  now  to  be  irre- 
of  liberty  and  country  in  which  it  is  our  coverable ;  and  but  a  few  letters  remain 
pleasure  daily  to  exult  to  us,  which  are  yet  unpublished,*  and 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  de-  from  which,  where  they  serve  to  illus- 
Berve  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  for  thus  trate  the  progress  and  character  of  pub- 
recalling  to  its  memory  the  name  of  John  lie  events,  or  to  indicate  the  mind  and 
Rutledge.  Mr.  Rutledge  was  the  Patrick  temper  of  the  writer,  we  propose  to  de- 
Henry  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  states-  tach  for  our  narrative, 
man,  orator  and  patriot,  quite  worthy  to  The  father  of  John  Rutledge  came 
take  rank,  not  only  with  the  great  Vir-  from  Ireland.  He  reached  Carolina,  with 
ginian  to  whom  he  has  been  frequently  a  brother,  Andrew,  somewhere  about  the 
compared,  but  with  any  of  the  statesmen  year  1735.  Here  he  commenced  the 
which  the  American  Revolution  produ-  practice  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  mar- 
eed.  Henry  himself  acknowledged,  with  ried  a  Miss  Hexe,  who,  at  the  early  age 
the  generous  ardor  of  a  noble  spirit,  the  of  fifteen,  gave  birth  to  the  subject  of 

*  From  the  private  collection  of  the  late  General  Peter  Horry,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  R.  W.  Oibhesy  ef  Seuth  Csrolma,  and  from  the  papen  of  the  tiaaiena  lamily. 
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our  sketch.    He  ww  born  in  1739.    His  charmed   and  eosfoanded  hj  his  tlo- 

father  died  not  long^  after»  and  the  do-  qnence. 

mestic  training  was  thus  left  entirely  to  The  event  was  not  withoat  its  fruits, 
the  yoang  mother,  who  did  not  lack  m  The  ice  once  broken,  an  extensive  field 
the  necessary  endowments  for  this  diffi-  of  usefulness  and  power  soon  opened 
cult  duty.  Devoting  herself  to  her  off-  upon  the  eyes  of  our  youthful  orator, 
^priog,  she  left  him  but  little  reason  to  His  was  no  tedious  probation ;  he  rose 
feel  or  to  regret  the  paternal  loss,  of  in  his  profession  at  a  bound.  He  had 
which  he  was  comparatively  uncon-  shown  himself  equal  at  once  to  the  bold- 
scious.  His  early  education  was  con-  est  flights  of  passion  and  fancy  and  to 
fided  to  David  Rhind,  an  excellent  clas-  the  strictest  and  severest  processes  of 
steal  scholar,  and,  in  his  day,  one  of  the  ratiocination.  His  reason  and  his  ira- 
most  eminent  and  successful  teachers  of  pulse  wrought  happily  together.  His 
youth  in  the  Carolinas.  The  progress  enthusiasm  was  never  sufiered  to  cripple 
of  John  Rutledge  was  highly  satisfactory,  his  induction,  nor  the  severity  of  his  ana- 
He  was  soon  possessed  of  the  degree  of  Ivsis  to  stifle  the  ardor  of  his  utteraoce. 
classical  knowledge  which  was  supposed  A  happy  combination  of  all  the  eesea- 
to  be  requisite  for  the  career  desired  tials  oi  the  lawyer  and  the  orator  was 
him,  and  what  was  wanting  to  the  finish  soon  acknowledged  to  be  in  his  posses- 
of  his  education  in  Charleston  was  de-  sion,  and  business  grew  rapidly  upon  his 
rived  from  his  transfer  to  superior  insti-  <hands.  The  diflkulty  and  importance 
tutions  in .  England.  The  preparatory  of  the  cases  brought  before  him  declared 
studies  over,  he  was  entered  a  student  of  the  public  persuasion  of  his  sagacity* 
the  Temple  in  London,  and  proceeding  The  liberal  fees  by  which  his  services 
barrister,  came  out  to  Charleston,  where,  were  retained  announced  his  singular 
in  1761,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  successes.  It  became  customary  to  Uiink 
the  law.  that  his  dients  were  necessarily  to  be 
He  was  soon  to  &x  the  attention  of  successful,  and  no  doubt  a  foregone  con- 
the  public  in  his  profession.  This  is  dusion  of  this  sort  did  much  towards  the 
one  in  which,  orainarily,  it  requires  &rther  conviction  of  judge  and  tury. 
some  considerable  time  before  the  pro-  Such  a  conf  iction  could  not  readily  have 
fessor  can  work  his  way  into  public  been  reached  until  repeated  triumpue  had 
confidence  and  business.  Mr.  Rutledge  impressed  upon  the  popular  mmd  the 
was  aubjected  to  no  such  delay.  His  most  perfect  assurance  of  his  powerSb 
mind,  at  once  ready  and  exact,  was  it  was  highly  fortunate  for  himself  and 
equally  solid  and  precodous.  His  great  the  country  that  such  were  his  successes, 
eeneial  abilities,  particularly  the  ease,  and  so  rapidly  acquired,  since  but  £tw 
freedom,  strength  and  directness  of  his  yeara  were  allowed  him  for  the  acquisi- 
ek>queace,  were  especially  calculated  to  tion  of  his  private  fortunes,  when  the 
6x  and  charm  the  regards  of  an  eager  growing  discontents  and  difficulties  of 
and  enthusiastic  people.  His  first  case  the  country  demanded  his  services  for 
at  the  bar  was  one  of  peculiar  interest,  the  public  cause.  The  first  faint  throes 
The  subject  was  one  of  uncommon  infre-  were  now  about  to  take  place  whose  final 
queacy  in  the  South.  It  was  one  of  ail  but  remote  issue  was  revolution;  the  sun- 
others  most  likely  to  exdte  attention  and  dering  of  one  mighty  empire,  and  the 
feeling  among  a  proud  and  sensitive  birth  of  another,  destined,  ivith  God's 
people.  It  was  an  action  sounding  in  blessing,  to  be  still  more  mighty.  John 
dasuiges,  for  a  breach  of  promise.  The  Kutledse  was  one  of  the  chosen  men 
Southern  people  do  not  tolerate  such  in  our  Israel  whose  hands  were  to  assist 
actions.  A  Southern  lady  would  be  from  the  beginning  in  bringii^  into  ex<- 
asham^  of  bein^  a  party  to  them.  Her  istencetbis  grand  concepti(». 
philosophy  and  theirs  would  teach  them  The  beginning  of  the  Revolution  may, 
to  rejoice  raiber^han  regret  in  the  escape  in  all  the  States,  be  traced  much  farther 
franany  connection  with  the  treacherous,  back  than  it  is  common  for  our  popular 
The  case  was  one,  therefore,  which  historians  to  pursue  the  clues.  We  are 
afotded  to  our  young  lawyer  an  admira-  of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  all  disclaim- 
ble  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  abili-  ers,  many  of  the  great  men  of  America 
ties.  He  did  not  suflTer  it  to  escape  him ;  conceived  the  independence  ot  the  coua- 
and  the  tradition  was  carefully  treasured  try  even  before  the  year  1760 ;  but  the 
up   by  his  admirers   that   he  equally  questioii  shall  not.  arrest  us  bow.     la 
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1764,  Goyernor  Boone  of  South  Carolina  pose.  Hitherto  their  existence  had  been 
refused  to  administer  to  Christopher  purely  and  singularly  individual.  They 
Gadsden  the  oaths  which  ail  persons  were  so  many  severalities,  without  any 
were  required  to  take  who  were  returned  common  bond,  though  sitting  side  by 
to  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  side  on  the  same  continent.  Their  affi- 
This  was,  in  other  words,  to  deny  him  nities  prior  to  this  event  appear  to  have 
the  seat,  since  the  performance  of  the  been  very  few.  Almost  entirely  offi- 
legislative  functions  depended  upon  a  cered  from  the  mother- country,  the  inter- 
compliance  with  the  laws  in  relation  to  course  between  their  public  men  was  ex- 
the  preliminary  oaths.  The  asserted  in-  ceedingly  slight,  confined  to  official 
eligibility  of  Gadsden  was  in  conse-  matters  wholly,  and  only  in  relation  to 
quence  of  the  freedom  of  his  opinions,  such  business  as  resulted  from  their  mo- 
and  the  supposed  licentiousness  of  his  mentary  exigencies.  It  was  not  the 
wishes  in  regard  to  the  colonial  rights  policy  of  Great  Britain  that  tbey  should 
and  privileges.  He,  too,  was  on^  of  the  become  more  intimate,  since  that  ioti- 
remarkable  men  of  that  day  in  the  South  macy  must  necessarily  have  taught  them 
— a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  singu-  better  than  anything  else  the  secret  of 
lar  sagacity,  and  one  of  the  first  to  scent  their  own  strength.  The  old  French  war 
tyranny  from  afar,  and  to  prepare  the  had  something  to  do  with  the  Re  vol  u- 

fiopular  mind  to  loathe  and  to  resist  it.  tion,  which  it  did  not  promise,  it  was 
t  became  necessary,  accordingly,  to  dis-  in  the  final  overthrow  of  French  power  in 
franchise  him,  and  to  visit  the  sins  of  his  America  that  the  colonists  first  arrived  at 
opinion  with  the  frowns  of  the  royal  some  knowledge  of  their  own.  With 
representative.  But  the  step  taken  for  the  continued  pressure  of  a  foreign  ene- 
this  purpose  was  one  of  the  most  unlucky  my  upon  their  coasts  and  borders,  the 
for  its  object.  The  House  of  Assemblv  colonists  would  still  have  look^  to 
kindled  with  indignation  at  this  assault  Great  Britain  for  support  and  sympathy, 
upon  their  constitutional  privileges.  They  and  their  dependence  might  have  con- 
claimed  to  be  the  only,  sole  and  proper  tinned  for  half  a  century  longer;  but 
judges  of  the  qualifications  of  their  mem-  this  danger  withdrawn,  they  had  an 
bers,  and  resented  in  proper  language,  opportunity  not  only  to  grow  and  to 
and  with  a  becoming  spirit,  the  usurpa-  increase,  but  to  reflect  upon  the  fact, 
tions  of  the  royal  governor.  It  was  in  which  failed  to  impress  them  in  the  hour 
arousing  this  spirit,  as  well  among  the  of  their  danger,  that  it  was  their  own 
people  as  in  the  Assembly,  that  John  men  and  money  mostly  by  which  their 
Kutledge  first  distinguished  himself  in  his  deliverance  bad  been  achieved.  Great 
political  career.  He  ui^ged  upon  both  Britain  had  simply  officered  their  troops 
people  and  Assembly  to  resist  promptly  from  among  her  favorites,  and  levied 
and  with  a  determined  hostility  every  their  resources  by  which  to  sustain  them, 
interference  of  the  royal  agent  with  their  while  she  continued  to  monopolize  their 
rights  and  privileges.  These  were  the  trade,  tax  their  gains  and  abridge  their 
sacred  proofs  and  the  only  sure  essentials  commercial  successes.  They  ripened 
of  their  safety,  and  not  to  be  surrendered  rapidly  for  independence  from  tbe  peace 
but  at  the  last  peril  of  life  and  fortune,  with  tbe  French  and  Spaniards  of  1763. 
He  kindled  the  flame  on  this  occasion.  From  that  moment  be^an  the  Revolu- 
and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  tion,  and  the  wretched  agency  of  the 
burning  briehtly  and  triumphantly  on  the  Stamp  Act  f^ave  a  fatal  blow  to  all  the 
altars  of  puolic  liberty.  morcde  of  British  ascendency  on  our  con- 
Scarcely  was  this  domestic  contro-  tinent.  That  ascendency  once  discover- 
versy  at  an  end,  and  while  the  feeling  ed  to  be  purely  and  arrogantly  selfish,  the 
which  it  had  provoked  was  still  livelily  next  natural  question  was,  whether  it 
at  work  in  every  bosom,  when  the  might  be  dispensed  with, 
passage  of  the  ever-memorable  Stamp  South  Carolina  was  one  of  tbe  first  of 
Act  opened  the  way  to  another  of  like  tbe  colonies  to  declare  herself  in  regard 
character,  but  of  more  general  applica-  to  this  oflTensive  measure.  Tbe  propo- 
tion,  and  of  more  imposing  and  perma-  sition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Frovin- 
nent  results.  This  measure  led  to  the  cial  Assemblies,  to  send  committees  from 
first  social  and  political  organization  their  bodies  to  a  common  Congress,  with 
among  the  colonies,  and  to  their  first  regard  to  their  united  working  in  the  com- 
distinct  connection  for  a  common  pur-  mon  cause,  was  a  suggestion  that  might 
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well  startle  commnnitles  whose  local  liers,  and  which  for  so  long  a  time  had 
aothorities — by  no  means  in  harmony  enjoyed  the  peculiar  smiles  and  the  pro- 
witfa  the  people — had,  for  some  time  be-  tection  of  the  crown.  John  Rutledge 
fore,  been  busy  in  the  inculcation  in  the  was  one  of  the  three  delegates  chosen 
royal  mind  of  suspicions  and  jealousies  to  represent  her  in  the  first  Congress  of  the 
in  re^rd  to  the  popular  passion  in  Ame-  nation ;  the  other  two  were  Christopher 
rica  for  independence.  An  act  of  union,  Gadsden  andThomas  Lynch.  Of  these, 
no  matter  bow  innocent  the  obvious  Mr.  Rutledge  was  the  youngest — but 
purpose,  was  one  to  increase  and  con-  twenty-five  years  old — with  his  feet  still 
firm  those  suspicions.  It  was  one,  ac-  lingering  on  the  happy  threshold  of  youth, 
cordingly,  for  which  the  mind  of  the  but  lifted  freely  and  boldly  to  step  forth 
country  was  but  partially  prepared.  The  and  advance  in  the  arduous  walks  of 
proposition  of  Mas.sachu setts  met  with  manhood.  This  appointment  took  place 
great  opposition.  It  was  discussed  anx-  in  1765,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
iously  In  all  quarters,  and  nowhere  with  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
more  warmth  and  uneasiness  than  in  Act.  The  Congress  met  first  in  New 
South  Carolina.  That  colony  had  been  York,  a  memorable  meeting  and  a  most 
in  a  very  large  degree  the  pet  and  favor-  remarkable  body — remarkable  at  once  for 
ite  of  the  British  Government.  It  had  strength  of  character  and  various  ability. 
been  largely  patronized  by  the  crown.  It  was  with  something  of  a  sensation 
supplied  with  men  and  money  in  its  that  the  delegates  from  tne  Northern  colo- 
emergencies,  and  there  was  no  rivalry  in  nies  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
trade,  commerce  or  manufactures  between  Rutledge — eloquence  which,  with  much 
the  parties,  such  as  existed  between  the  of  the  impetuous  force  and  fullness  of  De* 
people  of  England  and  Massachusetts,  mosthenes  combined  the  polished  graces 
which  could  justify  or  account  for  the  and  freedom  of  the  Roman  Tully.  Their 
activity  of  the  Carolinians  in  any  over-  knowledge  of  the  remote  colony  of  the 
throw  of  the  royal  authority.  But  they  South  had  not  prepared  them  for 
had  their  wrongs  also,  which  they  re-  such  a  powerful  exhibition.  In  those 
sented  deeply,  tnough  these  differed  in  a  days  the  means  of  education  in  South 
large  degree  from  those  of  which  the  Carolina  were  exceedingly  few  and  in- 
Northern  colonies  complained ;  and  the  ferior.  The  sister  provinces  knew  her 
sympathies  of  the  leading  men  of  Caro-  chiefly  by  her  merely  physical  produc- 
Una,  particularly  such  as  had  been  edu-  tions — by  rice,  and  indigo,  and  silk,  and 
cated  in  Great  Britain,  were  mostly  with  possibly  tar  and  turpentine.  We  have 
the  cause  of  Massachusetts.  A  passion-  already  instanced  the  small  amount  of 
ate  love  of  liberty  in  their  bosoms  proved  social  intercourse  existing  between  the 
superior  to  any  considerations  ot  mere  colonies.  They  regarded  South  Caro- 
security  and  profit.  John  Rutledge  at  lina  as  a  region  chiefly  of  slaves  and 
once  threw  himself  into  the  conflict  of  slaveholders,  the  former  in  overwhelming 
opinion  among  his  people,  and  contended  disproportion  to  the  latter,  and  these  die- 
with  all  the  mi^ht  of  his  eloquence  tinguished  rather  by  a  voluptuous  and 
against  their  doubts,  their  fears,  and  haughty  languor  and  self-indulgenco 
that  prescriptive  loyalty  which  a  blind  than  by  any  of  the  higher  aims  of  the 
veneration  alone  could  cherish  in  spite  imagination  or  the  intellect.  They  ex- 
of  an  obvious  necessity.  He  conciliated  pected  neither  wit  nor  wisdom  from  such 
the  prejudices,  disarmed  the  apprehen-  a  quarter,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
sions,  answered  the  doubts,  strengthened  Rutledge  among  them  in  debate  was  a 
the  hopes,  and  fortified  the  courage  at  surprise  calculated  greatly  to  disturb  all 
once  of  the  people  and  the  Assembly,  their  previous  conceptions  of  the  colony 
The  ]»opnlar  mind  expanded  instantly  from  which  he  came.  They  had  not 
beneath  his  earnestness,  cogency  and  taken  into  allowance  the  custom  of  the 
vehemence  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  more  wealthy  in  the  colony,  by  which 
policy  and  importance  of  the  proposed  their  sons  were  mostly  educated  in  Eu- 
Coogress ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  rope.  It  is  very  likely  that  they  knew 
vote  for  sending  deputies  to  the  Conti-  nothing  of  this  fact,  though  many  of  the 
oenlal  Congress  was  earned  in  South  South  Carolinians  who  subsequently 
Carolina  the  first  of  all  the  colonies  became  leaders  in  the  struggle  which  en- 
south  of  New  England.  This  was  truly  sued,  were  graduates  of  English  univer- 
a  great  triumph  in  the  case  of  a  province  sities. 
settled  originally  and  chiefly  by  the  cava-  Of  the  impression  made  upon  Con- 
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greas  by  Mr.  Rutledge,  the  opinioos  so  both  argument  and  wit  for  invalidating 
handsomely  expressed  by  Patrick  Henry  the  observations  of  his  adversary ;  by 
will  afford  us  some  idea.     Henry  was  the  former  he  destroyed  or  weakened 
an  admirable  judge,  not  less  than  a  gen*  tbeir  force — by  the  latter,  he  placed  them 
erous  rival.    His  estimate  was  confirmed  in  so  ludicrous  a  light  that  it  often  con- 
by  that  of   others,  who,  in  their  own  vinced,  and  scarcely  ever  failed  of  con- 
large  endowments,  had  a  right  to  speak,  ciliating  and  pleasine  his  hearers.    Ma- 
The  style  of  Mr.  Rutledge,  as  a  debater,  ny  were  the  triumphs  of  his  eloquence 
was  vehement  and  impetuous,  but  clear,  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Legislature,  and,  in 
direct  and  manly.     His  foresight  and  the   former  case,  probably  more  than 
boldness  were  the  secrets  of  his  force ;  strict,  impartial  justice  would  sanction, 
his  admirable  common  sense  and  order  for  judges,  juries,  counsel  and  audience 
were  the  effective  agents  in  the  tranemis-  hung  on  his  accents." 
sion  of  his  ideas ;  while  his  passionate       But  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  did 
emphasis,  and  earnest  but  graceful  man-  not  prove  a  satisfactory  concession — was 
ner,  struck,  with  timely  application,  up-  a  temporary  one  only — to  the  roused  ap- 
on  the  sensibilities,  and  carried  his  con-  prehensive  spirit  of   American  liberty, 
victions,  with  irresistible  effect,  into  the  Her  politicians  and  patriots,  once  awak- 
souls  of   his  audience.     The  dignity,  ened  to  suspicion,  were  not  easily  to  be 
courage,  candor  and  noble  character  of  lulled  into  repose  and  confidence.    The 
Gadsden ;    the  gentlemanly   demeanor,  year  1774  opened  the  field  anew  to  Mr. 
polish,  and  good  sense  of  Lynch ;  with  Kutledge,  in  the  passage  of  the  Boston 
the  eloquence  of  Rutledge,  did  more  for  Post  Bill — tidings  of  which,  when  they 
the  reputation  of  South  Carolina^  at  the  reached  Charleston,  kindled  afresh  the 
incipient  assemblage  of  the  States,  than  apprehensions  of  the  intelligent,  afid  pro- 
had  been  done  during  her  whole  previ-  duced  almost  as  much  excitement  as  pre- 
ous  history,  by  the  soirit  of  her  warfare  vailed  in  Boston.    A  general  meeting  of 
and  conduct  against  the  Indians,  French,  the  inhabitants  was  instantly  invoked,  by 
and  Spaniards,  and  by  ail  the  value  of  expresses  dispatched  to  every  quarter  of 
her  exports  in  rice  and  indigo.    It  was  a  the  province.    The  persons  then  brought 
lesson  to  herself,  not  less  than  to  her  together  in  convention,  opened  their  de- 
neighbors,  and  she  will  not  be  the  first  of  liberations  with  a  general  survey  of  the 
the  confederacy  to  foreet  how  much  no-  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament, 
bier  and  more  essential  to  national  cbar^  This  survey,  however,  did  not  result  ia 
acter  are  mind  and  virtue,  than  all  other  much  unanimity  of  opinion.     The  ex- 
mortal  possessions.  cilement  grew  with  the  discussion.    The 
The  history  of  that  Congress,  and  the  projects  ot  the  politicians  varied  accord- 
fruits  of  its  session,  are  everywhere  on  mg  to  the  degree  of  indifference  which, 
record.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  ne-  they  felt,  when  they  came  to  consider  the 
cessarily  diminished  the  active  participa-  inverse  power  of  that  authority,  whose 
tion  of  the  colonists  in  political  affairs,  anger  they  were  now  likely  to  provoke 
and  Rutledge  returned  to  his  native  State  by  their  proceedings.    Several  schemes 
and  to  his  profession — mingling  no  fur-  of  action,  or  of  opinion,  were  presented 
ther  in  public  afi&irs  than  was  incident  to  for  their  consideration,  but  none  of  a 
his  position  as  a  prominent  member  of  kind  to  obtain  more  than  a  partial  and 
the  provincial  legislature.     He  contin-  feeble  support.    In  the  appointment  of 
ued  to  win   golden  opinions  from  all  delegates  to  a  general  Confirress,  no  ob- 
sorts  of  people,  as  well  as  a  lawyer  and  jection  was  made.     But  this  appoint- 
public  speaker.    Dr.  Ramsay»acotempo-  ment  was  trammelled  witli  proposed  re- 
rary,  describes  his  mode  of  speaking  and  straints  and  a  limitation  of  powers,  which 
thinking,  at  this  period,  in  a  brief  pas-  must  have  ended  in  rendering  the  delega- 
sage,  which  we  quote  :    **  His  ideas,"  tion  utterly  impotent  for  good.     Here  it 
says  Ramsay,  "  were  clear  and  strong —  was  that  the  absence  of  domestic  sympa- 
his  utterance  rapid  but  distinct — his  voice,  thies,  arising  from  mutual  intercourse 
action  andenergetic  manner  of  speaking,  between  the  colonies,  was  clearly  per- 
forcibly  impressed  his  sentiments  on  the  ceptible.    It  was  insisted  that  the  dele- 
minds  and  Leans  of  all  who  heard  him.  gates  so  chosen  should  be  instructed  as 
At  reply,  he  was  quick — instantly  com-  to  the  extent  which  they  might  go  in 
prehending  the  force  of  an  objection,  and  pledging  the  colony  to  the  sup^tort  of  the 
saw  at  once  the  best  mode  of  weakening  Bostonians.    This  was  equivalent  to  a 
or  repelling  it    He  successfully  used  repudiation  of  that  community  of  cause 
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mnd  interests,  which  alone  could  bring  There  was  a  crisis  of  tremendous  issnea 

about  a  hearty  co-operation  of  the  colo-  to  be  encountered,  and  he  was  for  roeet- 

nies  against  the  power  of  the  mother  ing  it  with  all  the  wisdom  and  the  ener- 

country.    It  was  merely  a  complimenta-  gy  of  manhood.    When  it  was  objected 

ry  expression  of  sympathy  to  a  sister  by  some  of  the  advocates  for  instruction, 

colony,  which  implied  neither  risk  nor  that  such  a  discretion  was  obnoxious  to 

sacrifices.    The  convention  was  likely  abuse— that  the  delegates  might  betray 

to  prove  abortive,  and  the   friends  ol  their  principals,  and  usurp  a  judgment 

mouvemsntst  and  oif  the  common  cause,  inconsistent  with  the  authorities  confer- 

were  in  despair  on  every  hand.    It  wa^  red  upon  them — his  answer  was  equally 

while  the  doubt  and  confusion  were  great-  laconic  and  vehement :    "  Hang   theo^  I 

est  that  Mr.  Rutledge  rose  to  the  crisis,  hang  them  !*' 

He  looked  beyond  the  immediate  occa*  He  carried  his  measures  and  his  audi- 
sion,  and,  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  ence.  On  this  occasion  he  made  a  Ppw- 
beheJd  that  of  South  Carolina,  and  of  erful  impression  on  tbe  multitude.  They 
every  other  colony,  should  like  circum*  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  opinions. 
stances  bring  about  a  like  collision  be-  His  courage  stimulated  them.  His  ener- 
tween  tbe  parent  State  and  its  progeny,  cies  infused  themselves  into  the  popular 
He  succeeded  in  conveying  his  con  vie*  Eeart,  and  lifted  the  common  sentiment 
tions  to  his  audience.  He  knew  that  to  a  first  consciousness  of  that  revolution 
South  Carolina  had  been  a  favorite,  sim-  which  had  now,  in  the  eyes  of  far-seeing 
ply  because  she  was  not  a  rival.  Let  the  men,  become  unavoidable,  and  which,  so 
occasion  but  occur  when  an  independent  far  as  Carolina  was  concerned,  received 
trade  should  become  her  policy — when  its  great  impulse  on  that  day  and  by  that 
she  should  embark  in  manufactures,  and  proceeding.  The  resolution  itself  was 
daim  to  share  with  the  British  people,  at  freedom.  It  was  a  vital  stab  to  the  /or* 
home,  the  equal  advantages  of  the  Con-  eign  government.  Everything  was  con- 
stitution—and be  clearly  described  her  tided  to  the  discretion  of  the  delegates, 
fateascertainto  be  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  colony  pledged  itself  to  sustain 
in  the  day  of  her  present  exigency.  It  them.  Five  persons  were  authorized  to 
is  one  of  the  essential  proofs  of  genius,  do  in  the  premises  whatever  the  exigen- 
that  it  areues  for  future  generations,  cy  required.  These  &ye  persons  were 
Mr.  Rutledge  was  prepared  to  peril  the  John  Rutledge,  Edward  Rutledge  (his 
present  for  the  future.  He  submitted  brother),  Christopher  Gadsden,  Thomas 
resolutions,  the  amount  of  which  was  Lynch,  and  Henry  Middleton.  Their 
that  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina  names  deserve  to  be  remembered.  They 
should  take  their  part  in  the  Continental  were  choice  specimens,  equally  of  the 
Congress,  with  minds  untrammelled —  talents,  the  virtue,  and  the  character  of 
should  go  without  instruction — and  be  the  people.  Furnished  with  such  ampU 
left  to  their  own  wisdom  and  penetration^  powers,  they  took  their  seats  in  Congress 
to  determine  what  was  to  be  done,  and  under  peculiar  advantages.  The  pro* 
what  Carolina  should  pledge  herself  to  ceedings  of  that  famous  body,  then  aS" 
do  in  tbe  common  struggle  with  the  pa*  sembled  in  Philadelphia,  are  well  known 
rent  empire.  He  enforced  his  resolution  to  our  histories.  Resolutions  restricting 
with  a  powerful  speech.  He  argued  with  the  business  intercourse  between  the  col- 
saccessfui  force,  and  keen  sarcasm,  onies  and  the  mother  country  were 
a^inst  any  such  absurdity  as  that  of  passed ;  imports  from  Great  Britain,  Ire« 
sending  puppets,  inere  dumb  waiters,  to  land,  and  tne  West  Indies,  were  to  be 
a  deliberative  assembly,  which  called  foreborne;  the  case  of  Massachusetts 
equally  for  the  highest  courage  and  wis*  was  declared  to  be  that  of  all  America ; 
dom.  Delegates  were  supposed  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  that  province 
chosen  with  some  regard  to  their  capaci-  was  cordially  approved,  and  the  colonies 
ty  and  honesty,  particularly  where  they  were  all  pledged  to  their  support ;  a  de- 
were  sent  to  consult  with  associates,  up-  claration  and  resolves  were  passed,  as- 
on  propositions  of  which  no  one  in  the  serting  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the 
primary  assemblies  could  possibly  know  colonies;  and,  in  these,  as  by  other  pro- 
anything.  Mr.  Rutledge  demonstrated  ceedings,  which  we  need  not  enumerate, 
that  any  trust  short  of  the  most  plenary  Congress  made  a  considerable  stride  in 
discretion,  would  le^ve  the  representa-  the  path  of  revolution.  Tbe  merit  of 
live  i«  a  wretched  impotency,  and  defeat  these  proceedings  was  necessarily  and 
utterly   the   ends  of  the  appointment,  largely  shared  by  Mr.  Rutledge.    They 
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embodied  bis  spirit,  and  were  evolved  most  certain  to  be  effected  by  retaining 
with  his  energies.  He  participated  in-  those  commodities  altogether  in  America, 
dustriously  in  their  details,  and  their  Such  restrictions,  however,  he  soon 
principles  were  illustrated  by  his  elo-  found,  could  not  be  carried ; — the  north- 
quence.  We  have  seen  the  estimate  of  em  colonies  resolving  to  remit  to  Eng* 
his  powers  as  made  by  Patrick  Henry,  land  as  usual,  lo  pay  their  debts  by  a 
It  was  one  which  seems  to  have  been  circuitous  trade  in  flour  and  fish  with 
generally  allowed.  Already,  indeed,  had  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  commodities 
the  epithet  Demosthenean  been  employed  which  they  shipped  to  the  mother 
to  describe  the  characteristics  of  his  ora-  country  were  really  of  little  value — and 
tory.  the  rival  trade  would  be  little  affected  by 
The  Congress  terminated  its  sittings  in  the  terms  of  the  association  as  proposed 
October,  1774, and  Mr.  Rutledge  returned  by  them.  For  example,  he  remarked,  that 
to  Charleston  to  meet  his  constituents.  Philadelphia  carried  on  a  trade  of  export 
Some  of  his  proceedings  were  the  sub-  to  the  amount  of  £700,000  sterling;  of 
ject  of  cavil.  The  Commons  House  of  which  scarce  £50,000  ever  sought  the 
Assembly  sat  in  Charleston  in  January,  markets,  of  the  mother  country.  Not 
1775,  and  the  delegates  of  the  colony  to  to  export,  therefore,  to  Great  Britain, 
Congress  appeared  before  them  to  render  woulcf  be  no  sacrifice  or  loss  on  the  part 
an  account  of  their  proceedings.  These  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  evident  that  the 
were  taken  up  for  consideration  seriattm,  colonies  thus  and  similarly  circumstanced. 
The  articles  of  association  determined  would  really  less  annoy  the  mother 
upon  by  Congress,  were,  of  course,  par-  country  by  resolves  of  non-exportation 
ticularly  scruunized.  The/our  last  words  in  the  matter  of  trade,  than  promote  and 
of  the  fourth  article  of  that  instrument,  preserve  their  own.  Seeing  this,  be 
which,  while  interdicting  exports  to  thought  it  but  due  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  West  In-  Carolina  to  preserve  her  trade  as  entire 
dies,  makes  an  especial  exception  in  fa-  as  possible.  In  rice  and  Indigo  consisted 
vor  of  "  Rice  to  Europe,'*  occasioned  no  her  main  values.  These  sought  no  other 
little  disquiet  and  disgust.  The  people  markets  than  the  British ;  and  he  thought 
of  the  interior  who  dealt  in  corn,  tiemp,  it  neither  politic  nor  liberal  to  allow  the 
pork,  butter  and  lumber,  in  whose  be-  trade  of  one  colony  to  suffer  and  be  de- 
half  no  similar  exception  had  beeu  made,  stroved,  while  that  of  others,  making 
deemed  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  weal-  really  no  sacrifice,  was  to  be  built  up  at 
thy  rice  planters.  They  were  suspicious  her  expense.  If  the  cause  of  American 
and  angry  accordingly.  A  more  noble  liberty  required  that  burdens  should  be 
feeling  of  self-sacrifice  prompted  others,  borne  by  the  people,  it  was  only  proper 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Christopher  that  such  burdens  should  be  equally  dis- 
Gadsden,  one  of  the  delegates,  to  regret  tributed.  He,  at  least,  was  not  prepared 
that  any  reservation  whatever  had  been  to  yield  to  such  inequalities  in  the  re- 
made in  favor  of  any  article,  by  which  strictions,  as  should  operate  a  eross  in- 
a  doubt  could  be  thrown  upon  the  patri-  justice  upon  some  sections,  while  others 
otism  of  the  colony.  But  Mr.  Rutledge  had  no  hurt.  '*  Upon  the  whole,"  said 
had  his  reasons  ready,  and  the  defence  of  Mr.  Rutledge,  *<  this  whole  proceeding 
himself  and  his  three  associates — Mr.  had  rather  the  aspect  of  a  commercicu 
Gradsden  having  voted  against  the  excep-  scheme  amone  the  flour  colonies,  to  find 
tion — was  devolved  upon  him.  The  sun-  a  better  vent  for  their  flour  through  the 
stance  of  the  speech  which  he  made  British  Channel,  by  preventing,  if  possi- 
upon  this  occasion  shows  his  sagacity,  ble,  any  rice  from  being  sent  to  those 
Tne  outline  of  his  ari;ument  may  be  markets.  For  his  part,"  he  added,  «*  he 
condensed  in  a  paragraph.  He  said  that  should  never  consent  that  his  constitu- 
at  an  early  period  he  and  the  other  dele-  ents  should  become  the  dupes  of  any 
gates  from  South  Carolina  had  warmly  people.  He  was  not  willing  to  yield 
pressed  upon  Congress  resolutions  equal-  them  to  the  unreasonable  expectations 
ly  of  total  non-importation  and  non-ex^  and  exactions  of  the  north,**  &c. 
portation,  to  go  into  immediate  effect; —  It  does  not  need  that  we  should  pur- 
that  as  a  non-importion  act  in  regard  to  sue  this  discussion,  which  had  no  other 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  to  with-  result  than  to  prove  the  equal  vigilance 
hold  from  them  the  advantages  which  and  sagacity  of  the  ppeaker.  He  triumph- 
their  people  might  derive  from  the  receipt  antly  re-established  himself  and  his  asso* 
of  American  commodities,  so  the  end  was  ciates  in  the  confidence  of  his  constitu* 
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ents,  and  the  delegation  \rere  re-elected  find  it  in  the  Appendix  to  <*  Drayton's 

to  Congress  without  opposition ;  an  hon-  Memoirs,"  second  volume,  p.  186. 

orabie  acquittal,  which  included  the  cor-  The  agency  of  Mr.  Rutled^e  in  the 

dial  *■  well  done"  of  an  approvine  peo-  preparation  of  this  first  constitution  of 

pie.    This  decision  was  reiterated  m  a  South  Carolina,  was  duly  acknowledged 

public  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Assem-  by  the  Assembly,  whose  first  act,  after 

bly,  when  at  the  close  of  the  next  ses-  the  adoption  of  the  new  organization, 

■ion  of  Congress  they  made  their  report,  was  to  elect  him,  under  its  provisions,  to 

and  were  aorain  re-chosen  to  fill  the  po-  the  Presidency  of  the  State.     It  does  not 

sition  they  had  maintained  so  well.  Sue-  appear  that  his  nomination  met  with  any 

cessive  elections  had  thus  continued  Mr.  opposition.    In  a  brief  extemporaneous 

Rutledge  in  this  office  till  the  opening  of  speech,  which  has  been  reported,  he  re- 

the  year  1776.     At  this  time  he  returned  turned  his  thanks  for  this  compliment 

to  Charleston  with  Mr.  Middleton,  one  and    distinction.    **  I   have,"   said    he, 

of  his  associates.    Thev  were  addressed  "  the  deepest  sense  of  this  honor.    The 

by  the  President  of  the  Provincial  (local)  being  called,  by  the  free  suffrages  of  a 

Congress,! n  a  very  complimentary  speech,  brave  and  generous  people,  to  preside 

in  which  their  performances  and  those  of  over  their  welfare,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 

the  body  with  which  they  wrought,  were  highest  that  any  man  can  receive.    But, 

reviewed  a^  large  and  honorably  distin-  dreading  the  weighty  and  arduous  duties 

gaished.     A  resolution  having  been  in-  of  this  station,  I  really  mah  that  your 

trodoced  into  the  Provincial  Congress,  choice  had  fallen  upon  one  better  quali- 

declaring  the  existing  mode  of  conduct-  fied  to  discharge  tnem;  for,  though  in 

ing  public  affairs  to  be  inadequate  to  the  zeal  and  integrit3r  1  will  yield  to  no  man, 

well-being  and  government  of  the  coun-  I  yet  know  that  in  ability  to  serve  you  I 

try,  a  committee  of  eleven,  of  whom  Mr.  am  inferior  to  many.    Yet,  as  I  have 

Ratledge  was  the  second,  was  appointed  always  thought  every  man's  best  services 

to  prepare  and  to  report  a  plan  of  gov-  due  to  bis  country,  no  fear  of  slander,  no 

ernment.     The  new  scheme  of  organiza-  difiiculty  or  danger,  shall  deter  me  from 

tion  intended  for  the  emergency,  was  pre-  yielding  mine."    In  reply  to  an  address 

senled  on  the  5th  March ;  and  while  its  of  both  Houses  tendering  their  sympathy 

measures  were  yet  under  consideration,  and  support,  he  answers,  among  other 

new  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  things — **Be    persuaded   that    no   man 

Great  Britain  silenced  its  opponents,  and  would  embrace  a  juM  and  equitable  ac- 

proposed  such  an  amendment  of  some  of  commodation  with  Great  Britain  more 

its  provisions  as  was  more  in  accordance  gladly  than  myself;  but  until  so  desira- 

with  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  hour.    On  ble  an  object  can  be  obtained,  the  defence 

the  24th  of  the  month,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  my  country,  and  preservation  of  that 

from  the  committee  to  prepare  the  consti-  constitution,  which,  from  a  perfect  know- 

totion,  made  a  further  report,  greatly  en-  ledge  of  the  rights  and  a  laudable  regard 

larging  the  objects  and  strengthening  the  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  you  have 

tone  of  the    former.    This    suspended  so  wisely  framed, shall  engross  my  whole 

much  of  the  preceding  performance,  and  attention." 

arrested  the  discussion.  The  whole  of  His  pledges  thus  solemnly  made,  were 
the  preamble  to  this  report  was  from  the  amply  carried  out  in  performance  during 
pen  of  Mr.  Rutledge.  We  have  little  his  subsequent  career.  His  first  speech 
doubt  that  to  his  activity  and  grasp  of  was  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  the  Gen- 
mind,  his  political  acuteness  and  great  eral  Assembly,  on  the  11th  April,  1776. 
legal  knowledge,  we  are  indebted  for  It  discussed  briefly  the  relations  of  the 
most  of  the  provisions  of  this  instrument,  contending  countries — the  condition  of 
We  should  like  to  give  this  preamble  to  the  dispute — and  was  supposed  at  the  time 
our  readers,  not  less  because  of  its  com-  so  ably  to  express  the  rights  and  wrongs. 
pactness  and  comprehensiveness,  than  of  America,  that  it  was  put  forth  by  the 
because  it  embodies,  in  nearly  the  same  Assembly  in  handbills,  as  well  as  in  the 
order,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  phra-  newspapers.  Reduced  to  writing,  it  is 
ecology,  the  very  matter,  which,  in  a  not  such  a  performance  as  would  com- 
more  condensed  form,  was  sub^eauently  mand  attention  now.  The  subject  then 
employed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  famous  was  a  new  one — the  arguments  were  to 
declaration.  But  our  limits  will  not  suf-  be  eought;  new  governing  principles 
Xer  us  to  do  so.    The  curious  reader  will  were  io  progress,  and  the  phraseology, 
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which  has  now  become  proverbial  among  assigned.  He  diminished  the  number  of 
us,  was  then  naturally  crude,  in  due  de-  troops  on  the  island,  as  he  bad  no  confi* 
gree  with  the  freshness  and  difficulty  of  dence  in  the  ability  of  the  fort  lo  sustain 
the  occasion.  Besides,  Mr.  Ruttedge  was  itself  against  assault ;  declared  it  to  be ' 
an  orator  and  not  a  writer.  The  sub-  "  a  mere  slaughter  pen ;"  and,  writing  to 
tleties  of  eloquence — those  exquisite  Moultrie,  when  the  enemy  waa  almost 
snatches  of  thought,  fancy  and  feeling,  coming  on,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  **  I 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  which  so  com*  would  order  the  wfude  body  off  the  ulandt 
pletely  ravishjn  delivery — ^usually  evap-  but  apprehend  it  might  make  your  garri- 
orate  from  the  speeches  of  the  best  ora-  son  uneasy."  But  for  Rutledge,  this  step 
tors,  as  in  the  case  of  Sheridan,  when  would  certainly  have  been  taken,  and 
carried  to  the  press  ;  and  we  shall  be  as-  thus  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Ameri- 
tonished — we,  even,  who  have  heard,  to  can  arms,  one  of  the  roost  glorious  exhi* 
find  how  commonplace  shall  be  the  ora-  bitions  of  valor  and  fortitude,  that  our 
tion  which  has  filled  our  hearts  with  de-  annals  have  to  boast.  How  different 
light,  as  the  well-rounded  periods  of  pas-  were  the  views  and  resolves  of  the  civil- 
sionate  flights  have  flown  from  the  lips  ian  Rutledge!  How  fortunate  that  he  was 
of  the  speaker  to  our  ears.  in  authority  and  capable  of  exercising  a 
The  post  which  Mr.  Rutledge  had  con-  will  which  could  control  the  caprices  of 
eented  to  accept,  was  by  no  means  a  «Vt-  the  Continental  General.  He  writes  to 
ecure.  Events  were  ripening  rapidly  to  Moultrie  from  the  city,  on  the  very  morn- 
explosion.  The  British  Government  re-  ing  of  the  battle,  and  just  as  the  conflict 
sented,  in  particular,  the  course  taken  by  was  about  to  open : 
South  Carolina.    A  colony  which  had 

been  so  much  a  favorite,  and  which  was  "  General  Lee  toishes  you  to  evacuate 

supposed  to  be  so  equally  rich  and  fee-  the  fort.     You  will  not  do  so  vnthout  an 

ble,  at  once  invited  aggression.    Resent-  order  from  me.    I  u)Ould  sooner  cut  off 

ment  and  appetite  equally  prompted  an  my  hand  than  write  one. 

early  and  decisive  demonstration  against  J.  Rutledoh.** 
her,  the  more  particularly  as  she  too  had 

flung  the  teas  into  the  river  and  bom-  This  note  is  brim-full  of  character, 
barded  the  king's  ships  in  her  waters.  The  Spartan  brevity  which  it  displays, 
The  new  constitution  was  adopted  on  the  speaks  volumes  for  the  Spartan  resolution 
26th  March.  President  Rutledge  was  which  dictated  it.  The  issue  of  this  first 
inaugurated  on  the  27ih,  and,  early  in  battle,  June  28,  1776,  is  well  known  to 
May,  tidings  reached  the  colony  that  Sir  our  history.  An  overwhelming  British 
Peter  Parker,  with  a  heavy  British  fleet  was  beaten  ofi*  with  immense  slaugh* 
squad^on,  was  already  at  Cape  Fear  in  ter,  by  militiamen  who  had  never  before 
North  Carolina.  All  now  was  prepara-  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  fire — en- 
tion  for  the  enemy  in  Charleston.  Levies  trenched  behind  an  unfinished  fortress  of 
were  soon  raised  in  Virginia  and  North  palmetto  logs  and  sand.  While  the  bat- 
Carolina,  for  the  succor  of  the  threatened  tie  is  yet  raging,  and  after  it  had  continu- 
colony  and  city,  and  the  Continental  Con-  ed  for  two  mortal  hours.  General  Lee 
gress  furnished  an  experienced  general  in  writes  to  Moultrie: — "Dear  Colonel :  If 
the  person  of  the  more  notorious  than  you  should  unfortunately  expend  your 
renowned  Charles  Lee — a  man  of  rare  ammunition  without  beating  off  the  ene- 
talents,  but  of  an  eccentricity  that  ren-  my,  or  driving  them  on  ground,  spike 
dered  them  very  uncertain,  and  greatly  your  euns  and  retreat  with  all  the  order 
impaired  their  value  and  efficiency,  ft  possible.'*  Lee  seems  lo  hare  had  but 
was  fortunate  for  South  Carolina  that  the  one  idea  in  his  head  on  this  occa- 
she  had  placed  at  the  head  of  her  affairs  sion — retreat,  retreat,  nothing  hot  re- 
a  man  so  resolute  and  prompt,  and  a  treat.  How  different  again  the  tone  and 
statesman  so  sagacious  as  John  Rutledge.  spirit  of  Rutledge's  instructions,  written 
When  Lee  looked  at  the  fortress  on  Sul-  aoout  the  same  n^oment : 
livan's  Island,  by  which  the  approaches  "  I  send  you  five  hundred  pounds  of 
from  the  sea  were  defended,  he  was  for  powder.  Ourcollection  is  not  great.  Hou- 
its  immediate  abandonment.  He  had  or  and  victory  to  you  and  your  worthy 
great  faith  in  British  frigates.  "  They  countrymen  with  you.  Do  not  make  too 
will  knock  your  fort  about  your  heads  free  with  your  cannon — cool  and  do  mia- 
in  half  an  hoar,"  was  his  remark  to  chief." 
Moultrie,  to  whom  its  defence  had  been  Never  did  commander-in-chief,  not  ac- 
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UuJlj  in  the  battle,  do  more  towards  in  place  of  that  of  President.     Thi» 

the  attainment  of  the  victory.    But  for  compliment  was  heightened  in  valae  by 

fiatledf  e,  there  had  been  no  victory.  l<ee  the  tact  that  it  was  in  a  moment  of  alarm 

was  wholly  opposed  to  risking  the  en-  and  danger,  and  with  a  special  view  to 

counter.    Yet  Lee  received  the  thanks  of  the  exigency,  that  he  was  thus  called 

Congress  for  the  triumph  of  the  day»  as  upon  to  resume  the  chair  of  the  execu- 

if  it  had  been  the  result  of  his  wisdom  tive.    He  had  scarcely  taken  the  oath  of 

and  his  courage.     Suiun  cwque  tribuiio,  office  when  the  State  was  penetrated  by 

The  result  of  this  admirably  conducted  a  British  army  under  Brigadier- General 
conflict  was  of  immeasurable  importance  Provost.  Georgia,  by  this  time,  had  fall- 
to  South  Carolina.  It  gave  her  a  partial  en  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
respite  for  three  years  from  the  horrors  of  Carolina  was  easily  invaded  through  the 
invasion.  She  might  well  estimate  the  the  sister  colony.  Governor  Rutledge 
amount  of  evil  and  misery  which  she  instantly  addressed  all  his  energies  to 
escaped  in  this  period,  by  a  reference  to  encounter  the  emergency.  To  him  and 
what  she  had  to  endure  after  the  fall  of  to  his  council  it  was  delegated  by  the 
the  State,  in  1780.  She  was  then  doom-  Legislature  "  to  do  everything  that  ap- 
ed to  drink  to  the  very  dregs  that  cup  of  peared  to  him  and  them  necessary  for  the 
wrath  and  bitterness  which  the  noble  public  good."  He  again  proved  himself 
firmness,  courage,  and  intelligence  of  worthy  of  his  trust.  At  the  first  tidines 
her  sons  enabled  her,  on  this  occasion,  of  danger  he  had  collected  a  considerable 
to  avert  untested  from  her  lips.  militia  force,  which  he  had  cantoned  at 

Mr.  Rutledge  continued  in  the  office  of  Orangeburgh — a  spot  conveniently  con- 
the  President  of  the  colony  until  March,  tiguous  to  the  most  assailable  points.  It 
1778,  when  he  resigned.  Dr.  Ramsay  was  not  known  from  what  direction  the 
remarks :  *<  The  occasion  and  reasons  of  enemy  would  make  his  approaches, 
his  resignation  are  matters  of  general  his-  The  long  line  of  the  Savannah  river  pre- 
tory.  This  did  not  diminish  his  popu-  sented  a  thousand  points,  in  all  which  his 
larity."  Their  general  history  is,  at  this  ingress  might  be  easy.  General  Lincoln, 
day,  a  somewhat  obscure  one.  The  oc-  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  sent  on  by 
Gisioa  of  his  resignation  was  the  adop-  Congress  to  the  South  to  take  charse  of 
tion  of  a  new  Constitution,  to  which  he  the  Continental  forces  in  Carolina.  This 
was  opposed,  as  qujte  too  democratic ;  gentleman,  by  penetrating  into  Georgia, 
annihilating,  as  it  did,  the  council,  and  with  all  the  rej^ulars,  and.  pressing  for 
reducing  the  legislative  authority  from  some  distance  into  the  interior,  had,  in 
three  to  two  branches.  His  administra-  some  degree,  opened  the  door  to  his  ene- 
tion  had  been  highly  fortunate  and  sue-  my,  and  invited  his  entrance.  The  op- 
cessfnl.  We  have  seen  the  glorious  re-  portunity  was  encouraging,  and,  hoping 
suit  of  the  first  British  invasion.  Be-  to  capture  Charleston  by  a  coup  iU  main, 
sides  this,  with  the  exception  of  an  In-  the  British  General,  with  a  select  body  of 
dian  war  in  the  interior,  fomented  by  three  thousand  light  troops,  unencumber- 
Briiish  agents  and  the  local  loyalists,  ed  by  unnecessary  baggage  or  artillery. 
South  Carolina  enjoyed  a  condition  of  dashed  across  the  Savannah  by  a  lower 
ahnost  uninterrupted  repose — order  pre-  route,  and  began  his  advance  towards 
vailed  throughout  the  province,  and  the  the  metropolis.  Moultrie,  with  twelve 
machine  of  government,  newly  adapted,  hundred  militia,  threw  themselves  across 
as  it  had  been,  to  the  condition  of  the  thetrackof  Provost,  and,  retreating  slow- 
country,' worked  as  regularly  as  if  it  had  ly  before  him,  continued  to  retard  his 
beena  thonsajid  years  in  operation.  Still,  progress,  by  impressing  upon  him  the  ne- 
it  had  been  conceived  and  planned  in  a  cessity  of  a  caution  which  he  miebt  not 
moment  of  emergency,  to  answer  a  tem-  else  have  been  disposed  to  observe, 
porary  purpose ;  had  served  its  turn ;  and  This  obstacle  took  from  the  invasion  its 
now  gave  way  to  another,  which  was  original  character.  Its  conquests  were 
supposed  to  be  better  suited  to  the  neces-  nolonger  to  be  made  by  a  single  and  hid- 
siues  and  genius  of  the  people.  Though  den  blow.  Time  was  given  to  the  coun- 
opposed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  this  Con-  try.  The  alarm  was  spread.  Lincoln 
stitution,  Mr.  Rutledge  soon  received  a  was  recalled  from  Georgia,  and  Rutledge 
fresh  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  pressed  down  from  Orangeburg,  at  the 
talents  and  worth  were  held,  being:  rein-  head  of  the  militia.  Charleston  was  thus 
stated  in  1779,  in  the  execntive  office  of  relieved  at  the  moment  of  its  ^eatest 
the  State,  but  with  the  title  of  Governor  peril,  and  the  British  a  second  time  de- 
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frauded  of  their  prey  when  almost  with-  Charleston.  The  Assemhly  then  closed 
in  their  talons.  Afraid  of  being  enclosed  its  seAsion;  its  last  act  being  to  clothe 
between  two  fires,  by  the  approach  of  Goyernor  Ratledge  with  full  powers  to 
Lincoln  and  Ratledge,  of  which  he  was  see  that  the  republic  sustained  no  harm, 
apprised  by  means  of  an  intercepted  let-  He  immediately  ordered  the  militia  to 
ter,  Provost  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  rendezvous,  but  they  came  in  slowly, 
he  came.  He  retired  upon  Stono,  where  We  have  shown  the  adverse  fortunes 
he  was  encountered  by  the  Americans  with  which  he  had  now  to  contend.  If 
in  a  bloody  battle,  which  was  however  mere  mortal  efibrt  might  have  availed  to 
indecisive.  He  finally  left  the  State  and  s&ve  the  State,  thus  straitened  in  itn  re- 
returned  to  Savannah,  which  the  united  sources,  and  enfeebled  by  evil  circum- 
forces  of  France  and  America  were  now  stances,  the  labors  of  John  Rutledge 
preparing  to  beleaguer.  The  failure  of  must  have  done  so.  But  the  fate  was 
this  sie^e  and  assault,  in  which  the  written.  The  British  crossed  the  Ash- 
troops  of  Carolina  suffered  severely,  pre-  ley,  and  the  investment  of  the  city  was 
cipitated  the  fall  of  Charleston.  With  begun  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1780. 
the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  from  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose 
the  coast,  which  followed  immediately  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  siege, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  attempt  on  Savan-  Enough  that  we  mention  that,  under  the 
nah.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  projected  a  grand  discouraging  circumstances  by  which  he 
expedition  against  Carolina.  It  was  in  was  surrounded,  the  Governor  lost  no 
a  moment  very  inauspicious  to  her  hopes  jot  of  heart  or  resolution,  and  relaxed 
that  he  did  so.  The  fruit  was  now  ripe  none  of  those  energies  for  which  he  had 
and  ready  for  his  hands.  The  bills  of  been  always  distinguished.  Contingents 
credit  of  the  State  had  sunk  enormously  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  had 
from  the  standard  set  upon  them,  and  swelled  the  militia  force  within  the  city 
could  no  longer  be  redeemed.  With  a  to  something  over  four  thousand  men. 
want  of  money  there  was  a  correspond-  The  fortifications  of  the  place  were  field 
ing  deficiency  of  the  men  and  munitions  works  6nly,  badly  served  with  artillery* 
of  war.  The  resources  of  the  country  and  of  an  extent  too  great  for  the  defend- 
in  all  these  respects  had  been  greatly  ex-  crs  properly  to  man.  The  British  army, 
hausted  and  consumed,  in  carrying  on  a  nearly  thrice  their  number,  were  the  best 
twofold  struggle,  in  the  adjoining  pro-  troops  in  the  service  and  picked  for  the 
vinces  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  against  occasion.  A  powerful  fleet  of  men  of 
the  British,  the  Loyalists  and  Indians,  war  and  transports  accompanied  the  ex- 
and,  within  the  borders  of  Carolina,  in  pedition.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
the  upper  country,  against  the  two  latter  investment  that  the  following  letter  was 
united.  The  worst  misfortune  was  in  written.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
the  extreme  difference  of  feeling  and  Henry  Laurens,  late  President  of  Con- 
opinion  by  which  the  country  was  torn  gress*  who  was  then  preparing  to  depart 
and  divided.  Its  numerical  force  was  thus  on  a  foreign  mission.  The  contents  of 
lost  in  the  conflict,  while  its  moral  was  the  letter  are  unimportant,  except  as  they 
emasculated  of  all  its  virtue.  To  defend  afford  a  glimpse  oi  the  tone  and  temper 
Charleston  with  troops  from  the  interior,  of  the  writer.  The  handwriting  of  Mr. 
was  scarcely  possible  from  the  circum-  Rutledge  is  bold,  free,  capacious,  eh- 
stances  of  the  city.  The  smallpox,  Quent  The  letters  are  large,  as  if  the 
which  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  nand,  in  writing,  had  been  lifted  from 
metropolis,  was  one  of  Ihe  worst  terrors  the  paper,  and  the  letters  seem  struck 
that  could  be  presented  to  the  imagina-  rather  than  described  or  traced — they 
tion  of  the  forest  population.  The  coun-  are  flowing  and  graceful,  with  a  uniform 
try  militia  shrunk  from  this  enemy,  who  dip  forward — denoting  eagerness,  a  char- 
never  would  have  feared  the  British;  acter  verjr  frank  and  sanguine,  and  at 
and  but  few  of  them  could  be  persuaded  the  same  time  very  decisive, 
to  march  toward  the  seaboard.    It  was 

H^'l^l  ^^K^.  inauspicious  circumstances  «  CHARi.E.Towif,  March  26. 1780. 

that  the  btate  was  called  upon  to  encoun-  ,,^       «       r    ^   \          •« 

far  fhA  Koof  ^wxr^itt^A  -ILw  4K»*  — -  " Dear  SiR— Inclosed  vou  Will  rcceive s 

It  J  L„rL  JS^^it   ;t^^^^^       K  V  h  l«"«r  f°'  the  General  at  Martinique,  which 

ever  brought  against  It.    Ihe   British  you  will  be  pleased  to  present.    The  ene- 

troops,  amounting  to  near  twelve  thou-  my^g  n^val  force  in  the  harbor  and  at  Wap- 

sand  men,  bad  effected  a  landing,  early  poo,  consists  (according  to  Timothy's  ac- 

jn  February  1780,  within  thirty  miles  of  count  this  afternoon,  when  he  reckoned 
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'em  very  distinctly)  of  one  50,  two  44,  six  Ittating  hit  voyage.    This  geDtleman  will 

3S  to  32,  and  five  20  gUQ  ships  ;*  the  [name  give  you  full  and  authentic  information  of 

illegible]  of  18  guos  ;  two  brigantines,  of  the  strength  and  operations  of  the  enemy 

16  guns ;  one  sloop  of  10,  and  four  galleys,  in  this  Siatc,  and  as  speeder  succors  to  it 

Including  vessels  of  all  sorts,  they  have  would  render  essential  service  to  the  Unit- 

121  sail.    Amongst  them  are,  it  is  believ-  ed  States  of  America,  I  persuade  myself 

ed,  the  Hancock,  Raleigh  and  Delaware,  that  you  will  with  pleasure  afford  them,  if 

Of  their  land  force  we  have  no  authentic  they  may  be  spared  from  the  forces  under 

account,  but  it  is  said  to  be  between  7  and  yout*  commana,  consistently  with  the  safe- 

8,000  men,  who  are  between  Fort  Johnson  ty  of  his  most  Christian  majesty's  islands, 

and  Wragg's  Barony.     The  troops  from  With  great  esteem.  &.C.,  J.  Ruti^dgs." 
Geor^a,  about  5  or  600,  and  who  were 

yesterday  morning  at  the  13  mile  house.        The  aseistance  thas  solicited  was  never 

on  the  road  from  Jacksonborough  to  Stono,  accorded,  or  it  came  too  late  to  be  of  any 

Ipresume.effecteda  junction  with  them  service.    The  British  investments  were 

last  night.    Major  Young  can.  I  suppose,  pressing  to  completion,  when  General 

SuVv^Vm^Ju'^'re^^^^^^  be£;Zrd5r  ^^h^  ^"^^"  °' 

I  flitter  myself  with  any  expectation  of  re-  Governor  Rutledge  from  the  town,  m  or- 
lief  from  the  French  islands.  1  doubt  not,  dcrnot  only  that  he  might  escape  the 
and  request,  that  you  will  make  such  re-  danger  ol  captivity,  but  that  he  might 
presentations  as  may  be  most  proper,  and  o^  ^<^f^  ^  liberty  to  operate  in  the  inte- 
ose  the  most  effectual  means  to  ootain  it.  nor,  in  the  collection  of  levies  for  the 
With  my  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  voyage,  assistance  of  the  place.  He  left  Charles- 
a  successful  issue  to  your  negotiations,  and  ton,  accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
a  speedy  and  happy  return  to  us,  I  am,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  the  city  was 
With  great  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most    Burrendered.    Famine  had  made  its  ap- 

obedjen^  servant, ^    Ii,^^^i^^''^:_    pearance.  in  alliance  with  the  British 

arms,  and  after  a  stout  resistance  of  six 
weeks,  the  spirit  and  firmness  of  the  jj^ar- 
rison  succumbed ;  a  misfortune,  which, 
in  its  influence  upon  the  popular  mind, 
as  well  at  home  as  in  other  States,  left  it 
Tery  doubtful,  whether  it  had  not  been 
better,  following  out  the  policy  of  Wash- 
ington, to  have  left  the  city  to  its  fate  at 
"  Charlbstowjc,  So.  Caro-  >  fi«t,  without  oflfering  to  defend  it— thus 
«.  c       Tu     XI         Ki  ^^ia      r      ^        economizing  the  physique  of  the  country 

w  p  *~7^%"^°"'*'^^  ^5*  ^''"'?!{  for  those  open  fieldiin  which  they  might 
hte  President  of  Congress,  and  appointed     .  „ . *!  ,  ,,         /  ""e*" 

by  them  to  execute  an  important  commis-  J*T«  ^^^^'^i  "^^^  successfully  and  hope- 

siofi  in  Europe,  will  do  me  the  favor  of  '«*"y  employed.    The  history  of  Gov- 

presenting  this  letter  to  your  Excellency,  «/°of  Rutledge  is,  henceforth,  that  of  the 

and  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  readily  State,  but  the  conclusion  must  be  re* 

accommodate  him  with  the  means  of  faci>  served  for  future  pages. 


••  P.  S. — ^The  vessel  which  has  been 
reckoned  a  64  is  not ;  but  is  the  Renown, 
of  50  guns. 

"  The  Hon.  Henrt  Lauhbns.'* 

In  this  letter  was  an  inclosure  ad- 
dressed to  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^. 


SUICIDE. 

BT  A  SOUTHERN  PHTSICUy. 


Th£  history  of  Suicide  seems  to  us  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  hook  of  Human  Nature. 
The  love  of  life  would  appear  to  be  the 
strongest  instinct  implanted  in  us;  and 
yet,  in  all  a^es,  stations  and  conditions 
of  men,  it  yields,  not  only  to  vehement 
impulses  and  weighty  considerations,  but 
to  the  slightest  and  most  transient  in- 


ducements imaginable.  Cain  felt  his 
protracted  punishment  to  he  <*  greater 
than  he  could  bear,"  yet  was  afraid  of 
death,  and  shrunk  from  the  risk  of  being 
killed  by  any  one  who  should  find  him ; 
but,  in  modern  times,  a  reasonable,  well- 
educated  and  intelligent  Englishman 
kilh  himself  because  he  is  **  tired  of  but- 
toning and  unbuttoning." 


*  Peter  Tioiothy,  editor  of  a  newspaper* 
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The  obscurity  of  the  motives  of  the  cian  whose  reputation  is  hopelessly  blasl- 

Suicide  has  occasioned  a  very  general  ed,  as  in  the  melancholy  case  of  the  at- 

belief  in  the  proposition  laid  down  by  tendant  upon  the  Princess  Charlotte  (Sir 

Burrows,  **  that  a  propensity  to  self-  R.  Croft),  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge, 

destruction,  like  any  other  peculiar  de-  however  shocked  we  may  be  at  the  deed, 

lusion,  is  but  a  symptom  of  deraneed  that  it  is  suggested  by  feelings  common 

intellect*'  (p.  413) — in  other  words,  that  to  our  whole  race.    The  judgment  may 

the  Suicide  is  always  insane.     But  this  be  unsound  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 

author,  like  all  others  who  maintain  his  Suicide,  but  in  whom  shall  we  say  it  is 

views,  falls  into  the  most  obvious  incon-  without  a  flaw  ?   He  chooses  death  as  a 

sistencies.     Anxious  to  stamp  the  act  refuge,  because  of  the  assumed  impossi* 

with  reprobation,  be  contends,  a  few  bility  of  enduring  the  train  of  evils  in 

pages  farther  on,  *<  that  there  is  fre«  prospect ;  just  as  the  duelist  eoes  out  to 

quently  much  of  vice  in  it,  and  caprice  meet  his  antagonist,  because  if  he  refuse, 

too,"  and  that  it  **  becomes  a  real  vice  he  will  be  made  to  groan  under  an  insup- 

when  it  assumes  the  type  of  an  epidemic,  portable  burden  of  obloquy  and  disgrace. 

it  is  then,"  he  says,  "  the  effect  of  imi-  You  may  demonstrate  tnat  both  are  in 

tation ;  those  who  fall  into  it  may  be  error,  but  you  do  not  thus  prove  them 

weak  and  wicked,  but  it  is  not  the  result  to  be  insane.    Colton  (Lacon)  shot  him- 

of  that  physical  disorder  of  the  intellec*  self  after  writing  the  following  phrase : 

lual  faculties  which  is  the  essence  of  in*  <*  When  life  is  unbearable,  death  is  dest- 

sanity,"  (p.  440) — a  strange  and  con->  rable,  and  suicide  justifiable." 
fused  expression.    He  forgets  that  many        Shall  we  then  pronounce  suicide,  with 

physical  disorders  are  unquestionably  the  English  law,  to  be  criminal  always, 

promoted  and  excited  by  imitation.    Epi-  in  the  sane?    The  reasonings  on  this 

lepsy  spreads  remarkably  in  this  way,  subject,  both   in    ancient   and  modern 

as  in  the  Haerlem  almshouse  in  the  time  times,  are  very  full  and  exquisitely  inee- 

of  Boerhaave,  and  as  we  see  ever)r  day  nious,  and  the  authorities  on  both  sides 

in  the  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hysteria  of  extremely  respectable, 
religious  assemblies  in  our  own  country.        In  days  of  yore,  Zeno,  Epictetus,  Soc- 

That  many  insane  persons  commit  Sui-  rates  himself,  Seneca,  Cicero,  Pliny  the 

eide  is  doubtless  true ;  nay,  the  propen-  Elder,    more   recently   Hume,  Donne, 

sity  to  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  Rousseau,  De  Stael,  Montesquieu,  Mon- 

»rominent  symptom  of    some  lunacies,  taigne,   Gibbon,  Voltaire,  Sir   Thomas 

but  those  err,  we  think,  who  make  it  the  Moore,  have  offered  us  opinions  and  ar- 

essential  element  of  a  separate  order  of  euments  favorable  to  a  man's  right  over 

insanity.     Neither  the   hypochondriac,  his  own  life. 

nor  the  melancholic,  show  this  tendency        Seneca  understood  the  stoics  {;eneral- 

with  any  degree  of  uniformity — and  in  ly  to  teach,  if  we  may  so  phrase  it,  **the 

all  madmen,  the  disgust  of  hfe  may  at  philosophy   of   suicide."    *' Alter,"   he 

any  time  suddenly  develope  itself.    The  says  of  Socrates,  "  te  docebit  mori,  si 

English  law,  harsh  in  making  suicide  in  necesse  erit ;  alter  (Zeno)  antequam  ne- 

ilself  a  felonious  crime,  compensates  by  cesse  erit."    And,  although  we  may  find 

its  merciful  construction.    **  If  the  mind  numerous   expressions    of    reprobation 

be  overpowered  by  grief,  sickness,  infir-  among  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 

mity,  or  other  accident,"  as  Sir  Matthew  yet  there  was  doubtless  in  the  minds  of  the 

Hale  expresses  it,  **  the  law  presumes  most  enlightened  Pagans  a  very  clearly 

the  existence  of  lunacy."    The  law  in  pronounced  toleration,  if  not  an  absolute 

this  point  is  compassionately  wrong ;  for  approval  of  it,  under  numerous  contin- 

there  is  no  act  of  human  life  that  can  be  gcncies — as  "  when  practised  by  those 

proved  to  be  more  rationally  and  consist-  who  wished  to  avoid  great  pain  and  per- 

ently  planned,  than  the  act  of  leaving  it  sonal  sufiering  of  body  .and  mind,  by 

in  an  infinite  number  of  instances.  When  those  who  considered  the  act  a  necessary 

we  hear  of  the  voluntary  death  of  a  wo-  vindication  of  their  honor,  and  by  those 

man  who  has  lost  her  honor — of  a  mon-  who  sacrificed  life  as  an  example  to 

arch  dethroned — of  a.  warrior  beaten  in  others  in  any  way."    Montaigne  tells 

his  last  battle — as  when  Brutus   falls  us  from  Tacitus,  that  in  the  time  of  Ti- 

npon  his  sword  after  the  fatal  field  of  berius,  those   who,   being   condemned, 

Phillippi — of  a  merchant  irretrievably  waited  for  execution,  were  deprived  of 

ruined  in  fortune  and  credit — of  a  physi-  the  privilege  of  sepulture  and  making  a 
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will;  bat  if  they  anticipated  the  beads-  given  us  b^  Sir  Wm.  Jones.    So  far 
man,  they  were  buried,  and  could  trans-  from  containing  any  injunctions  against 
mit  to  their  heirs  the  property  they  left.  self-destruction ,  they  favor  it  in  numer- 
We  do  not  know  ot  any  code  oi  religi-  ous  contingencies  as  meritorious  or  expi- 
ous  laws  by  which  Suicide  is  specially  atory — of  which  take  the  following  ex- 
denonnced»  or  indeed  even  named.    In  the  ample.    Among  **  the  penances  by  which 
Old  Testament,  we  have  the  suicidal  sins  are  expiable"  (p.   137),  the  high 
vengeance  of  Samson  against  the  Pbi-  crime  of  '*  the  killing  a  man  of  the  sa* 
llstines  related  without  a  word  of  repro-  cerdotal  class"  being  und^r  consideration » 
batioD — and  the  same  is  true  of  Saul's  4t  is  said,  **  If  the  slayer  be  of  the  mili- 
and  his  armor-bearer's,  and  Ahitophei's.  tary  class,  he  may  voluntarily  expose 
Rasis,  in  the  Apocrypha,  like  Samson,  himself  as  a  mark  to  archers  who  know 
prayed  devoutly  just  before  his  self-im-  his  intention,  or,  according  to  circum- 
molattoD.    In  toe  New  Testament,  Judas  stances, may  cast  himself  headlong  thrice» 
Iscariot  is  the  only  suicide  whose  story  or  even  till  be  die,  into  blazing  fire.' 
is  told.  Indeed,  there  is  no  moral  teacher  but 
Paley  acknowledges  that  "  there  is  to  Zoroaster,  from  whom  we  have  an  ex- 
be  found  in  the  Bible  neither  any  ex-  plicit  precept  on  this  ])oint — "  It  is  for- 
press  determination  of  the  question,  nor  oidden,"  says  this  wise  Eastern,  "  to 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  case  quit  a  post  without  the  permission  of 
of  Suicide  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  commander.     Life  is  the  post  oi 
the  law  which  prohibits  murder."    Du-  man.**    Confucius  praises  those  who  are 
veiger  de  Haurane,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  **  content  with  their  condition,"  and  his 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  Port  Royal,  chief  disciple  Cusu  adds,  that  *'  the  per- 
eays,  in  his  treatise  on  Suicide  in  1608,  feet  man  desireth  nothing  beyond  it,  and 
that*^  in  the  6th  commandment  self- mur-  with  submission  and  an  even  spirit,  ex* 
der  aeems  no  less  to  be  comprised  than  pects  whatever  Heaven  shall  orduin  con* 
murder  of  our  neighbor."    fiut  **  if  there  cerning  him."    Among  the  choice  say- 
are  eases  in  which  it  is  allowable  to  kill  ings  of  Publius  Syrus — **  often  quoted,** 
our  neighbor,  there  are  likewise  cases  in  says  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  **  but  never 
which  It  is  allowable  to  kill  ourselves,  read"— we  have  this  apophthegm :  *<  He 
A  man  may  kill  himself  for  the  good  of  dies  twice  who  dies  by  his  own  means.*' 
his  prince,  for  that  of  his  country  or  for  True  and  pithy — anticipation  and  event 
that  of  his  relations."*    Job  seems  to  us  both  occur  to  him. 
to  make  a  pious  enough  but  evasive  re-  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tenor 
ply  to  his  wife,  when  she  advises  himi  of  Revelation  is  sufficiently  decisive  on 
in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions,  to  "  curse  this  subject.     We  may  affirm,  too,  that 
God  and  die."    **  Shall  I  receive  good  at  many  of  the  ancients — Pliny  the  Young- 
the  hand  of  God  and  shall  I  not  receive  er  among  them — nay  Cicero  himself — 
evil  i^  which  rather  refers  to  the  first  comprehended  (perhaps  a  little  cloudily) 
part  of  her  exhortation  than  the  last  the  great  principle — so  beautifully  and 
lo  the  Koran  we  find  nothing  said  of  Su-  eloquently  advocated  by  Carlyle*-that 
icide.    The  inferences,  from  the  general  Duty  is  the  purpose — the  object — the 
tenor  of  the  Mohamedan  creed,  are  the  cause — the  motive  of  our  existence.    Is 
same  as  those  we  draw  from  that  of  the  it  my  duty  to  live  ?  I  must  live,  through 
Jew  and  Christian.    Murder  is  a  crime  whatever  evils  and  difficulties.    Is  it  my 
for  which  a  roan  may  justly  be  put  to  duty  to  die  ?  I  must  yield  my  life  a  ready 
death  (p.  116,  vol.  ii.);  and — ^in  the  17tb  sacrifice.    It  is  not  right  with  the  stoic 
chapter  (Sale's  translation),  entitled  **  the  to  say,  *<  patet  exitus."    "  Fate  does  not 
night  journey" — Infanticide  is  prohibit-  hinder  your  retreat."    Nor  does  Fate 
ed:  *' Kill  not  your  children  for  fear  of  hinder  any  other  wrong  which  we  may 
being  brought  to  want ;  we  will  provide  be  tempted  to  perpetrate.    If  it  may  be 
for  them  and  for  you  ;  verily,  the  killing  reasonably  questioned  whether  a  whole 
of  them  is  a  great  sin."  We  have  careful-  people  has  a  right  to  take  away  the  life 
ly  looked  over  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  as  of  any  man — whether  it  is  their  duty  to 


*  Cons  Keeios  Bayle  says  he  has  not  read  the  book,  but  that  there  are  SI  cases  in  which 
St.  Cyran  thinks  Suicide  jostifiable. 

Two  Roman  ladies  were  sainted  i  says  Montaigae  (in  loco),  for  coauaittiBg  suicide  to 
pmenre  their  honor. 
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do  80 — is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  ques-  our  duty  to  die — and  upon  this  qnestion 
tion  the  right  and  the  duty  of  any  man  no  one,  in  any  imaginable  case,  ought  to 
to  settle  that  question  for  himself  alone —  be  allowed  to  decide  for  himself.  It  is 
a  question  that  must  come  up  before  him,  this  element  of  solitary — we  mu^tsay  sel- 
in  all  human  probability,  when  in  a  very  fish — determination  of  this  debateable 
unfit  state  for  its  decision — when,  to  use  matter,  that  constitutes  self-murder.  God 
the  fine  phrase  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  himself  has  often  decided  it,  and  hence 
**  the  mind  is  overpowered  by  grief,  sick-  the  martyr  is  not  a  suicide.  Our  country 
ness,  infirmity  or  other  accident."  We  decides  it  for  us,  and  the  patriot,  the  sol- 
have  been  cognizant,  professedly  and  dicr,  the  forlorn  hope,  is  not  a  suicide, 
otherwise,  of  many  suicides  with  their  Society,  that  is,  the  community  in  which 
attendant  contingencies^and  we  know  we  live,  decides  it  for  us — and  the  duel- 
of  but  one  in  which  we  do  not  believe  that  ist  is  not  a  suicide.f  Upon  this  principle, 
if  the  catastrophe  had  been  postponed  for  settled  and  aijudicated  by  general  con- 
but  a  short  period,  there  would  have  sent  of  civilized  man,  Whyte,  who  died 
been  abundant  reason  ofiered  for  a  after  inoculating  himself  for  the  plague, 
change  of  views.  was  not  a  suicide — nor  Howard,  when 
It  IS  curious  to  compare  the  course  of  he  ventured  into  the  deadly  pest- house- 
human  laws  on  this  interesting  topic,  nor  Foy,  nor  Ffirth,  nor  (Jhervin.  On 
The  Greeks  considered  Suicide  as  a  hei-  any  other  principle,  these  are  all  suicides 
nous  crime,  and  classed  it, as  Potter  tells  in  the  criminal  sense;  that  is,  tbey  all 
us,  with  <'  treason,  conspiracy,  and  sac-  engaged  in  desperate  enterprises,  ia 
rilege;"  but  the  laws  were  little  enforced,  which  their  own  lives  were  the — appa- 
In  the  island  of  Ceos,*  one  of  the  Cy-  rentlv — inevitable  forfeit, 
clades,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people  to  We  will  dispose  here,  briefiy,  of  an  ar- 
poison  themselves  at  a  certain  age.  Stra-  gument  or  imputation  against  suicide, 
bo  says  it  was  enforced,  particularly  on  which  has  become  current,  strangely 
the  women,  at  60.  Some  say  it  was  enough,  as  in  the  case  of  dueling— that 
aconite  that  was  administered,  others  a  man  kills  himself  because  he  is  afraid 
hemlock  juice.  The  air  is  healthy  and  to  live.  In  the  words  of  the  old  £ng- 
the  people  disposed  to  longevity.  Among  lish  epigram, 

the  Massilians.  and,  indeed,  in  some  por-  „               j  ^    blandishments  of  life  are 

tjons  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  magis-  ^^^    ^ 

trates  had  the  power  of  deciding  whether  Th^  coUard  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  Uve 

a  person  applying  should  be  permitted  to  qq» 

kill  himself.     Valerius  Ma.ximus  tells  us,  _    !      .       ,  ^           «  ,    .      -.  *       n 

that  he  was  present  when  a  lady  of  90  "J}  »«  absurd,"  says  Voltaire,  « to  call 

drank  poison-taking  advantage  of  the  **^«  weakness.    None  but  a  strong  mind 

visit  paid  to  her  neighborhood  by  P6m.  can  surmount  the  roost  powerful  instinct 

pey,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  jour-  <>f  "^1."^.    This  strength  is  sometimes 

ney.  and  whose  presence,  she  thought,  ^^^^t  of  frenzy ;  but  a  frantic  man  is  not 

would  give  eclat  to  the  occasion.  (Bayle.)  ^«ak"    As  good  poetry  and  better  sense 

InJustinian's  code  it  is  clearly  set  forth  can  be  adduced  in  opposition :  Moore 

that  suicide  is  not  regarded  "  i  a  crime  g'^^s  us  the  followm-  liries  left  by  a 

In  itself."    The  confiscation  of  property,  yo«"ff  ^^^Y  »"'cide  m  her  window. 

the  penalty  of  some  suicides  expressly  "O  death,  thou  pleasing  end  of  human  wo, 

pointed  out,  was  not  inflicted  "  when  any  Thou  cure  for  li& — thou  greatest  good  be- 

one  killed  himself  either  through  wean-  low — 

ness  of  life  or  an  impatience  under  pain  Still  mayst  thou  fly  the  coward  and  the 

and  ill  health,  for  a  load  of  debt,  or  for  ^  slave,        .     ,     .            ,     . ,       .u. 

any  other  reason  not  affecting  the  state  And   thy  soft   slumbers   only  bless  the 

<yr  public  treasury."    It  was,  so  to  speak,  ""^▼«' 

a  mere  fiscal  crime.  We  have  already  an-  The  shrinking  of  nature  at  the  horrible 

nounced  our  own  opinion.     It  is  our  act  of  self-murder,  is  well  shown  in  the 

duty  to  live  until  it  clearly  appears  to  be  case  of  Sir  S.  Romilly — ^the  good,  ibe 


*  Zia,  Zea,  Ceos,  Gea. 

t  We  do  not  know  that  we  could  agree  with  this  sentiment^  were  it  not  true  that  the  du- 
elist never  expects  to  fall  in  the  encounter*— £d.  Am.  Bsv. 
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jut,  iIm  ^fiedythe  pioa9.*  Sk^yaX*  In  every  coantty  tt^ert  J-emten  liaTt 
teched  to  bis  beloved  wife*  be  was  more  beea  kept,  the  proportion  of  suicides  is 
tban  onoe  beard  to  say*  during  their  hap*  found  to  have  inereased ;  whence  many 
py  uaioB,  that  he  could  not  survive  her  infer  that  the  propensity  to  it  is  one  of 
iosa.  tioon  after  her  death*  he  drew  a  the  results  of  civilization.  It  is,  how* 
lazor  across  his  throat  ooe  morning;,  and  ever.  Jar  from  beioc  unknown  among 
was  found  lifeless  on  the  floor  of  hie  savages  and  the  half -civilized  racea 
dfessing-room — but  it  was  evident  that  One  would  suppose  that  self-destruction 
he  had,  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  could  inspire  in  the  breast  of  a  native  of 
act  and  the  moment  of  ceasing  lo  liir^  Hiadostan,  very  little  horror,  accustomed 
repeated  of  the  deed.  He  had  thrust  a  as  he  is  to  the  self*immolation  so  highly 
towel  into  the  guping  wound,  and^^ad  recommended  in  his  religious  code,  under 
made  a  stepor  two  towards.his  beU,  with  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  in 
the  pfobable  purpose  of  caliiog,/dr  help,  the  turbid  waters  of  the  saered  Ganges, 
The  statistics  of. suicide  proseot  some  and  in  the  detestable  Suttee.  Generally 
curious  and  unexpected  faels.  As  to  speaking*  in  regard  to  the  several  tribes 
sge,  we  find  from  Queleiet  that  the  num*  or  races  of  men,  the  lower  they  are  in 
ber  of  suicides  incceases  with  advancing  intellect*  the  less  advanced  in  culture* 
iife-^the  minimum  being  between  ao  the  fewer  caaes  of  suicide  seem  to  be 
and  40  years.  In  Ca8[«r's  tables,  for  found;  yet  our  knowledge  under  this 
some  uaknown  reason*  the  number  of  head  is  vague  and  inconclusive.  In 
yoang  peraoas,  that  is  between  10  and  France  it  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  intel* 
30,  perishing  in  this  way  in  BerUn,  is  leotuai  cultivation  in  the  provinces.  It 
Very  high.f  Pmvost  gives  us  a  table,  in  is,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine*  1  in 
which  of  133, 65  were  over  60  years  of  2400 ;  Haut  Loire,  1  in  163,000.  It  is 
sge.  Zeno  hung  himself  at  96,  having  not  known  that  any  of  the  lower  order  of 
broken  his  thumb.  iSJuicide  is  always  animals  practice  self-muider*  unless  we 
note  frequent  in  the  summer  mcmths*  pxcept  the  aliedged  cases  of  the  scorpion 
tbeauuimum  oceerringin  July.  (Bur*  and  rattlesnake,  of  whom  it  is  affirmed 
rows.)  The  pfO{x»rtioa  of  male  to  fe-  to  be  true*  under  certain  ciroumstancek ; 
nale  eaicidie  varies  in  different  places,  but  the  legend  is  doubtful. 
It  is  5  to  1  iu  Berlin ;  a  to  1  in  Pans ;  4  The  modes  of  suicide  differ  somewhat 
to  1  in  Gaievaw*  lu towns  it  is  more  f re*  in  difierent  places  and  at  different  times, 
qaen^  rfaan  in  the  countnr*  in  the  propor-  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  lake  or  river* 
tiou  of  14  to  4.  The  diferenee  in  diffier*  drowning  seems  to  be  the  favorite*  as  at 
est  cities  and  countries*  is  as  strange  as  Paris  or  Geneva.  In  Berlin,  strangula* 
it  is  striking.  The  ratio  in  Copenhagen,  tion  ranks  the  highest.  Fire-arms  come 
which  stands  highest  on  the  list*  accord^  second  everywhere,  we  believe,  whatever 
isg  to  Balbi*  is  1  in  1000 ;  in  Paris,  1  in  may  be  the  first  In  Paris  asphyxication 
2040 ;  in  Berlin,  1  in  2941 ;  in  Londoii,  is  quite  fashionable.  Chemists  and  men 
1  in  <5000  4  in  New  Vork,  1  in  7797 ;  of  science  set  the  example,  very  nalu* 
BottoD*  1  in  12,500;  Baltimore*  1  in  rally — clovers  folio w  it  not  less  so,  for  it 
13*056;  Philadelphia,  1  in  15,875.4  Bal-  deforms  the  body  little,  admits  of  con- 
bi  gives  the  proportion  throughout  all  versationaod  caresses  durine  the  process* 
Fmce,as  1  in  20,740  inhabitants;  Pnis-  and  offers  compaiativelv  litSe  inconveni* 
■a,  1  in  14,404 ;  Austria,  20,900 ;  Rus^  ence  or  suffering.  Men  use  fire-arms 
aian  Empire*  1  in  49482.  The  French  and  cutting  instruments  in  vastly  greater 
proportion  is  nearly  confirmed  by  a  cal-  proportion  than  women,  who  drown 
eolation  made  by  Quetelet,  who  deduces  themselves  or  take  the  course  of  Mies 
from  the  general  records  of  the  criminal  Bailey.  Among  the  ancients,  the  major- 
courts  of  that  kingdom,  the  ratio  of  1  ity  seem  to  have  preferred  venesection* 
aaicide  to  18,000  inhabitants.  In  the  as  Seneca  did.  Some  poisons  were  often 
department  of  the  Seine,  he  calculates  it  chosen,  as  hemlock.  Some  of  the  rare 
at  1  in  2400 ;  and  in  Geneva,  1  in  3900.  modes  are  strange  and  unaccountable — 

•  Pioos— notwithstandina;  the  inference  drawn  by  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  Jan* 
IMS,  (in  an  aiticle  on  Laoy  Hester  Stanhope,)  from  a  prayer  left  among  nis  papers*  that 
he  was  not  a  "  l>elieYer,"  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

t  Schlegel  states,  that  between  1812  and  1821,  no  leas  than  90  children  of  and  under  21 
yean,  committed  suicide,  either  because  they  were  tired  of  existence,  or  had  sofiered 
some  trifling  chaetisemeat.    (Winslow.) 

I  Qoeteitft,  p.  80«  §  Barrows^  p.  4flL 
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prompted  by  onintelHgi  We  caprice  or  by  II  is  well  also  to  remai»k,  that  povertj^ 
necesaiiy  Cbenier  thrust  a  key  down  lauded  by  the  comfortable  philosopher  in 
his  throat,  and  we  have  just  had  a  recent  his  8lady--i8  proved  from  these  tables,  ii 
case  of  the  same  kind  in  one  of  the  Med-  they  prove  anything,  to  be  the  most  in- 
ical  Journals,  in  a  woman.  From  Wins-  tolerable  grievance  under  which  our  wea- 
low  we  have  a  story  of  a  jealous  woman  ry  life  is  called  to  groan.  It  stands  quite 
watched  carefully,  who  put  herself  to  at  the  head  of  the  two  largest  calaloguee 
death  by  swallowing  large  pieces  of  yet  made  out.  Valrct's,  comprising  6782 
broken  glass,  with  which  she  had  in  vain  cases,  attributes  905  to  ••  poverty,"  322 
attempted  to  cut  her  throat.  Portia  sw^l-  more  to  "reverses  of  fortune.**  The 
lowed  live  coals,  and  Beatty  tells  of  a  next  highest  on  the  list,  being  <*  domes- 
young  man  who  beat  himself  to  death  bv  tic  distress,"  723— whether  moral  or  phy- 
striking  his  head  against  the  wall.  A  sical  distress,  does  not  appear,  in  the 
queer  fellow  shot  himself  off  with  an  im-  great  London  table  already  quoted,  out 
mense  rocket,  to  the  stick  of  which  he  of  7190,  1416  are  set  down  to  •*  pover- 
bound  himself.  A  man  who  wished  to  ty,"  and  605  to  •*  reverse  of  fortune  ;** 
attract  attention  to  the  circumstance  of  domestic  grief,  1252.  Darwin  says  thsit 
his  death,  hung  himself  with  the  bell-  *'  the  fear  of  poverty  has  caused  more 
rope  of  the  church  of  Fressonville,  in  suieides  than  any  delusion,  except  the 
Picardy,  which,  sounding  strangely  and  fear  of  hell ;"  and  Burrows  declares  that 
at  an  unusual  time,  the  people  ran  to  see  •  he  "  perfectly  coincides  with  him."  We 
what  was  the  matter.  Tney  cut  him  do  not  find  on  any  table  the  fear  of  hell 
down  and  restored  him.  Falls  from  a  making  a  great  figure.  I^evost,  with 
height  always  amount  to  a  large  snm,  prober  caution,  gives  the  **  frentmed 
which  would  surprise  us, as  it  is  a  shock-  motives*'  in  133  cases.  Ph]^8ical  die- 
ingiy  painful  mode  of  death,  if  we  were  ease,  now  first  attracting  attention,  stands 
not  provided  with  an  explanation  in  the  highest  here,  34.  Insanity,  doubtless 
love  of  notoriety — which  made  Empedoi  from  physical  diseast,  24.  Loss  of  pro* 
eles  cast  himself  into  Vesuvius— the  perty,  19.  Unknowii,  15.  fisquirol 
Snglishroan  Mawe  roll  down  the  great    states  bis  opinion,  that  eviry  suicide  has 

Egyptian  pyramid,  and  Miss  ,  a    a  secret  grievance,  real  or  imaginary :  we 

cockney  girl,  jump  over  the  balustrade    believe  him  so  far  right,  that  we  are  not 

of  the  Monument.    And  this  leads  me  to    likely  to  reach  any  definiu  arrangement 

the  consideration  of  the  motive  of  sui-    of  causes.    Of  all  those,  of  whose  secret 

cide,  a  profoundly  obscure,  but  deeply    history  wesupposeourself  to  be  cognizant, 

interesting  portion  of  my  subject.    We    not  one  was  in  good,  that  is,  average 

place  very  little  confidence  in  the  stalls-    physical  health.    The  most  unexpected 

tics  provided  for  us  here,  for  the  plain    and  seemingly  causeless  of  all,  waa  a 

reason,  obvious  to  every  one  who  has    case  of  simple  but  grievous  dyspepsia. 

any  personal  or  private  knowledge  of  the    In  men,  real  or  fanciwl  impotence  is  very 

subject,  that  the  apparent  motive  is  very    apt    to    induce    self-destruction  ;— and 

seldom  the  real  one.    From  the  London    among  women,  we  cannot  help  always 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  we  have  a    suspecting  the  dread  of  the  consequences 

large  list  of  the  suicides  in  London,  be-    of  secret  loss  of  honor. 

tween  1770  and  1830.    Now,  of  4337        Like  all  other  conditions  of  mind  and 

male  cases,  the  causes  are  acknowledged    body,  the  propensity  to  suicide  may  be 

lobe  "  unknown"  in  1381,  nearly  one-    matter  of  hereditary  derivation.    Among 

third ;  but  of  the  female  cases,  only  377    the  numerous  instances  in  point  to  prove 

are  attributed  to  **  unknown  causes,"  out    this  we  select  from  Burrows  that  of  its 

of  2853,  about  one-eighth.    Let  any  one    exhibition  in  three  sucessive generations : 

who   understands   human   nature,    say    the  grandfather  hung  himself;   of  four 

whether  the  female  motives  should  thus    sons  one   hung   himself,  one  cut  his 

lie  comparatively  patent— a  sex  whose    throat,  and  one  drowned  himself;  two  of 

whole  life  is  covered  with  the  veil  of    the  grandchildren  drowned  themselves, 

delicacy,  modesty,  secrecy,  concealment,    and  one  has  made  many  determined  at- 

It  is  curious  to  notice,  too,  that  this  table    tempts  on  his  life.    Imitation  is  averred 

attributes  no  single  case  definitely  to  phy-    to  be  a  very  strong  inducement.    Our 

sical  suffering  from  disease ;  indeed,  un-    own  impression  is  that  it  rather  deter- 

til  lately,  it  was  very  common  to  affirm,    mines  the  tnoile  than  the  fact  of  Suicide» 

that  suicide  from  bodily  ailments  was    and  that  wherever  this  sort  of  epidemic 

rare— an  error  now  abundantly  made    in&tuation  (nay,  some  have  hinted  at  a 

manifti«f  sort  sf  contagious  efflaviiiii^)  his^  been 
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supposed  to  exist,  there  is  some  common  **  M.  Bertrand.**  Tbe  snieides  of  the 
cause  acting  upon  lai^e  numbers  at  once  reign  of  terror — ^those  of  Yalazd  and  his 
— ^perhaps  cognizable,  perhaps  obscure,  fellow -condemned  for  example — have 
perhaps  quite  secret  For  example,  nothing  more  of  imitation  in  them  than 
1300  people  destroyed  themselves  at  the  mode  ;  a  dagger  handed  from  one  to 
Versailles  in  1793— but, as  we  read  the  the  other;  and  the  like.  Better,  doubt- 
history  of  the  Revolution,  we  find  abun-  less,  if  one  had  no  restraining  principle, 
dant  cause  why  an  unhappy,  starving  than  the  transit  through  the  ranks  of  an 
and  tumultuous  people,  should  feel  in-  infuriated  and  cruel  populace,  such  as  be- 
citned  to  die  out  of  the  way  and  seek  fsbihe  venerable  fiaill^ ;  or  the  starva- 
refnge  where  only  it  could  then  be  found,  tion  of  the  stern  but  sincere  Petion.  In 
in  the  grave.  Again,  Cornel  tells  us  regard  to  particular  instances  where  the 
that  a  soldier  havine  hung  himself  on  a  motive  is  open  or  avowed,  we  are 
post  in  the  Hotel  &b  Invalides,  twelve  struck  with  the  insufficiency  of  the  in- 
others  did  the  same,  until  the  post  was  ducement  in  some  of  the  histories.  We 
cut  down ;  but  the  soldiers  in  the  Inva-  sympathize  strongly  with  Lycnrgns,  with 
lid  corps  have  already  much  to  sufSer,  and  Lucretia,  with  Panthea  and  Portia,  and 
little  to  enjoy,  and,  finding  a  convenient  above  all  with  Arria,  most  amiable  and 
mode  of  exit,  they  readily  were  led  to  devoted  of  wives,  and  with  the  strangely 
make  use  of  it  Imitation,  we  doubt  not,  contrasted  case  of  Dr.  Darwin's  patient, 
produces  an  effect  thus  far,  that  it  sug-  who  complained  to  him  that  "  a  ride  oqt 
gests  a  plan  to  a  mind  despairing,  and  in  the  morning,  and  a  warm  parlor  and  a 
hating  life.  How  else  shall  we  account  pock  of  cards  in  the  evening,  comprised 
for  the  sadden  suicide  of  the  barber,  re-  all  that  (ife  affords."  It  seems  reasonable 
lated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  His  prede-  and  natural  that  after  fifty  years  of  such 
cessor  in  the  Hospital  ward  went  into  a  '  a  life,  he  got  tired  of  it  and  shot  himself, 
shop  in  the  neighborhood  to  be  shaved.  Mr.  H.  Legare  told  me  of  a  case  known 
While  the  barber  was  operating  on  his  to  him  professionally,  in  which  a  man 
chin,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  case  becoming  responsible  for  a  friend  who 
of  a  man  admitted  the  day  before  with  was  unfortunate  in  business,  was  falsely 
his  throat  imperfectly  cut  **  Where  instructed  that  death  would  relieve  him 
sbould  he  have  cut  ?'  asked  the  barber  from  his  liabilities,  upon  which  he  filled 
quietly;  upon  which  the  snreeon  point-  his  pockets  with  stonesand  leaped  into  the 
id  oat  .the  exact  position  of  the  large  water,  dying  to  save  his  property  for  his 
vesse]s,'and  showed  how  they  could  be  children.*  Vairet  relates  the  case  of  an 
easily  wounded.  The  barber  then  went  apothecary,  who,  having  received  a  re- 
into  the  jird,  and  staying  long,  the  sur-  proof  from  his  sweetheart.  Mew  out  his 
eeon  followed  to  look  for  him,  and  found  brains,  having  written  on  his  door, 
nim  lyins[  there «'  with  his  head  nearly  *'  When  a  man  knows  not  how  to  please 
severed  irom  his  body."  Yidocq  ioci-  his  mistress  he  ought  to  know  how  to 
dentally  illustrates  this  notion  ot  epi-  die."  Winslow  tells  us  of  a  Greenwich 
demic  or  imitative  suicide,  by  a  story — it  pensioner  who,  having  his  allowance 
matters  not  whether  true  or  false— of  stopped  for  some  misconduct,  stabbed 
the  denunciation  of  the  society  of  the  himself  with  his  spectacles,  sharpened 
Oiympiens  at  Bologne.  This  secret  as-  for  the  purpose.  Foder^  gives,  as  the 
Bociation  being  betrayed  by  a  spy — Ber-  chefHTceuvre  of  suicidal  coolness,  the  story 
trand — to  the  government,  were  treated  of  an  Englishman  who  advertised  that 
very  severely,  and  the  members  destroy-  he  would  put  himself  to  death  publicly 
edtnemselvesin great  numbers.  As  its  very  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  family-*- 
existence  was  unknown,  the  numerous  admission,  one  guinea.  Winslow  quotes 
coincidences,  says  Yidocq,  were  attribu-  this  without  comment,  but  it  is  incredible, 
ted  by  the  doctors  "to  a  peculiar  affection  Curiosity  is  avowed  as  his  motive  by  a 
emanating  from  the  atmosphere,  and  im-  young  Polish  suicide  in  New  York,  in 
itation :"  bat  tbe  real  origin  of  these  July,  1836,  in  the  lines  following  found 
tragic  events  was  in  the  denunciations  of  in  his  chamber : 


*  A  aimllar  case  occurred  in  France  during  the  conscription,  when  the  only  son  of  an 
iged  pair  having  drawn  the  fatal  billet,  the  infirm  old  father  drowned  himseff,  leaving  a 
•crap  of  paper,  oa  which  was  written:  "My  boy  is  now  the  only  son  of  a  widow^  and  of 
count  an  exempt.'* 
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"  Cigit  nil  qui  toQJonn  doat&  nark  that  in  the  majority  the  presmnp- 

Dieu  pwr  lui  fut  mii  •n  probleme  tion  in  greatly  in  favor  of  suicide.    The 

n  douta  de  eon  etre  meme  ;  ^ij^^  however,  differs  in  different  conn- 

Enfin  de  douter  il  8  ennuya,  ^^ea,  and  among  different  races  of  men. 

fLtta.:^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ?««*te  Bmn  d^^^^^              npon  the  dif. 

Pour  voir  de  suite  en  I'autre  monde  l^^'^  ?[  **^«  propensity  to  crime  m  dif- 

De  qu'  il  faut  croire  en  celuici.*»  ^^^^^  ™eB.     Crimes  against  the  person 

are  frequent  in  the  Pelasgian  race  in  a!I 

Whieh  we  translate  thus,  pretty  lite-  ^^  ramifications ;  crimes  against  property 

nXiy:  in  the  permanic.  Compare  the  state- 
ment with  the  tables  ^ven  us  bj  Qaete- 

Here  lies  a  sceptic  who  was  always  doubt-  let,  and    we  shall    lind  that  wherever 

ing,  crimes  against  the  person  are  rife,  the  ra- 

The  proofs  even  of  a  God  above  him  scout-  tio  of  suicide  is  lower — ^wherever  criroes 

ing ;  against  property,  it  is  higher.     In  Rus- 

To  bis  own  consciousness  he  made  resist-  sul,  Heimaan  says  that  the  number  of  su- 

ance,          ,  .      - , .  icides  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  horoi- 

And  was  unccrtoin  of  his  own  existence;  ^-^^^^     ,„  prance  there  are  five  suicides 

?al!;:|'al^^^^^^^^^^^  tooneho«idde;inPrnssiatwelveham^^ 

He  selks  in  haste  the  other  world's  abyss  «'<««8  !^  on«  »a'^*«^? J  ^^  ^pam  jjnd  Italy 

To  learn  what  mortals   must  believe  in  homicide  carries  it.    In  the  Celtic,  or 

this.*  mixed,  aa  m  Gretft  Bntsdn  and  our  own 

country,  it  is  intermediate. 
In  conclusion  we  will  make  a  few  obser-  We  know  no  mysteries  more  exciting 
vations  npon  the  difficulty  of  determin-  or  tantalizing  than  some  of  these  inqui- 
ing  the  question  of  Suicide  in  doubtful  sitions.  Every  -one  remembers  the  case 
cases.  These  are  far  more  frequent  than  of  Calas.  Those  of  Pichegru  and  the 
one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  yetthedis-  Dnke  of  Essex  (1683)  will  furnish  for- 
tinction  is  often  important  between  acci-  ever  reasons  for  opposite  opinions.  The 
dental  and  sadden  death  on  the  one  hand,  Duke  of  Bourbon's  death  in  1830  ia 
or  death  from  violence  on  the  other.  In  quite  as  mysterious  as  any  one  of  them.f 
regard  to  the  first,  take  the  case  of  L.  E.  Finally,  we  will  remark  that  all  our 
L.  which  must  ever  remain  an  unsolved  reading  and  observation  on  this  melan- 
mystery.  Liable  to  spasms,  for  which  choly  subject  have  resulted  in  the  pro- 
ber only  relief  was  fonnd  in  Prussie  duction  of  a  sentiment  of  profound  pity 
Aeid,  she  was  found  in  her  chamber,  ly-  for  the  unhappy  snieide.  However  we 
ing  on  the  floor,  with  the  bottle  open  on  may  have  been  revolted  at  the  unac- 
the  table.  There  were  many  causes  for  countable  levity  with  which  the  deed  was 
tedium  vit»,  bnt  she  was  newly  married  done — or  shocked  at  the  blasphemous 
mnd  had  shown  no  suicidal  disposition,  profanity  preceding  it — or  made  to  sbud^ 
When  in  cases  of  unexplained  death  cir-  der  by  the  reckless  carelessness  with 
camstances*  have  raised  the  often  very  which  the  awful  change  of  condition 
difficult  question  as  to  homicide,  we  re-  was  ventured  upon— or  astonished  at  the 

*  Bigby  (Ages  of  Faith)  quotes  from  Euripides—some  one  speaking  of  a  man  dead~- 
<^a^  dsv  dofMi^  irotidsuerat" — ^**He  knows  all  about  it  now"-.«nd  from  Socrates, 
«*  Hades— Ai^rjg^ls  so  called,  not,  as  is  generally  supposed, from  not  seeing,  bnt  rather  from 
teeing  and  knowing  all  things  clearly.'* 

Thui  common  sentiment,  that  at  death  "  a  ereat  problem  is  to  he  solved"-— a  profound 
riddle  read— is  expressed  in  the  last  words  orthe  leading  Cato,  that  conspirator,  wbo»  ad- 
dressing one  of  his  comrades  just  before  they  were  turned  off,  said^  "  Courage,  my  friend ! 
in  five  minutes  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  great  secret.** 

t  We  have  before  us  five  versions  of  this  tragical  story,  which  differ  very  considerably 
each  from  every  other.  Much  stress  was  laid  by  the  advocates  for  its  homicidal  chancter, 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  deceased  hungTHBlighdy  suspended,  and  in  suqh  a  way  thai 
any  one  present  might  place  himself  in  a  similar  position  without  sufibcation.  But  the 
books  contain  many  examples  closely  analogous,  where  the  suicide  was  not  at  all  doubled, 
and  we  can  add  another  of  recent  occurrence:  A  young  man,  having  breakfasted,  retired 
to  his  room,  and  lying  on  bis  bed,  fastened  his  handkerchief,  which  he  had  tied  round  his 
throat,  to  the  bed-post,  just  above  his  pillow.  He  then  leaned  steadily  out  of  bed,  and  was 
found  thus  strangled.  Any  one  might  have  placed  himself  m  the  precise  position  with  en- 
tire safety,  taking  care  not  to  press  so  heavily  forward  on  the  handkerchief,  and  he  migbt 
have  relieved  himself  by  the  slightest  elevation  of  his  neck  or  shoulders,  his  arms  being 
both  nnderhim. 
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toUl  iMffiomdy  of  th«  «lMged  motive  tilat  led  to  \ht  fearful  act,  will  lonbtieflt 

for  leaojtirig  to  it^a  carefiil  investigation  be  hie  safeet,  hie  most  mercif u],  and  most 

has  uniformly  convinced  ns  that  deep  jast  Jndre,  and,  we  humbly  trust,  will 

within  the  recesses  of  the  mind  of  the  abundantly  pardon, 

■elf-deetwyer,  some  bitter  and  intolerable  Filled  with  awe  and  tender  compas- 

srief  has  taken  n>ot»  which,  whh  its  sion,  let  each  of  ns  pause  then,  and,  bor- 

Uoas  shade  and  emanation,  had  poisoned  rowing  the  kind  and  gentle  language  ap* 

life  and  all  its  relations,  and  dnven  the  plied  to  a  more  open  and  indefensible 

liaapairing  wMtcb  to  a  gtoomy  and  hope-  criminal,  say  to  our  most  unhapj^  bro* 

leas  grave.    That  God  who  alone  can  ther, «  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  !** 
know   tike  perhaps  irresistible  impulse 


THE    PLANET    NEPTUNE.* 

WiTRiif  the  past  year,  an  extraordi-  great  to  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  observn- 
nary  sensation  has  been  produced  tion.  Not  being  able  satisfactorily  to 
throo^hont  the  astronomical  world,  by  exprain  this  discrepancy,  he  rejected  the 
the  discovery  of  a  new  tnember  of  the  ancient  observations,  and  founded  his 
solar  system,  under  circumstances  alto-  tables  upon  the  observations  since  1781. 
gether  novel.  The  existence  of  a  new  These  tables  repre«sent  very  well  the  ob- 
planet  was  predicted,  its  magnitude  and  servations  of  those  forty  years ;  but  soon 
exact  place  in  (he  heavens  were  assign-;  aHer  1821,  new  errors  began  to  appear, 
ed,  from  considerations  purely  theoreti-  which  have  gone  on  increasing  to  the 
cal.  The  astronomer  was  told  where  to  present  time.  In  five  years,  the  discor* 
direct  his  telescope,  and  he  would  see  a  dance  between  the  observed  and  com* 
planet  hitherto  unobserved.  The  tele*  puted  place  of  the  planet  became  notice - 
scope  was  pointed,  and  there  the  planet  able ;  in  ten  years  the  error  had  amount- 
was  found.  In  the  whole  history  of  as-  to  half  a  minute  of  space ;  and  now  the 
trooomy,  we  know  of  nothing  equally  error  exceeds  two  minutes.  This  is 
wonderful.  This  discovery  resulted  equal  to  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  appa- 
from  the  stndy  of  the  motions  of  the  rent  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon,  wnich 
planet  Uranus.  though  small  in  itself,   is  laree  when 

Uranus  was  first  discovered  to  be  a  compared  with  the  precision  oi  modem 
pianet  in  1781,  but  it  had  been  repeated-  observations.  What  could  be  the  cause 
ly  observed  before  by  difibrent  astrono-  of  these  discrepancies?  Were  the  tables 
neA,  and  mistaken  for  a  fixed  star.  Nine-  computed  inaccurately  ?  The  errors 
teen  observations  of  this  description  are  were  too  large,  and  Bouvard  was  too 
on  record,  one  of  them  dating  as  far  skillful  a  computer,  to  permit  such  an  ex- 
baek  as  1690.  In  1821,  M.  Bouvard  of  planation.  Were  these  discrepancies  due 
Paris  pablished  a  set  of  tables  for  com-  to  the  action  of  some  unknown  disturb* 
putin^  the  place  of  this  planet.  The  ing  body  f  This  idea  was  seriously  en* 
natenals  for  the  construction  of  the  ta-  tertained  more  than  twelve  years  ago  by 
bles,  consisted  of  fort3r  years'  regular  ob-  Bouvard,  Hansen,  Hussey  and  some 
servations  at  Greenwich  and  Paris  since  others.  Mr.  Hussey  even  proposed  to 
1781 ,  and  the  nineteen  accidental  obser-  compute  an  approximate  place  ot  the  sup- 
vations,  reaching  back  almost  a  century  posed  body,  and  then  commence  search- 
hnther.  Upon  comparing  these  obser-  ms  for  it  with  his  large  reflector.  Mr. 
vations,  Bouvard  found  unexpected  diffi*  Airy,  now  Astronomer  Royal  of  Great 
enlties.  It  was  impossible  to  combine  Britain,  at  that  time  Professor  in  Cam- 
all  the  observations  in  one  elliptic  orbit,  bridge,  pronounced  the  problem  hopeless. 
When  he  attempted  to  unite  the  ancient  His  words  were :  "  If  it  were  certain  that 
with  the  modem  observations,  the  former  there  was  any  extraneous  action  upon 
night  be  tolerably  well  represented,  but  Uranus,  I  doubt  much  the  possibility  of 
the  latter  exhibited    discordances    too  determining  the  place  of  the  planet  wnich 

^  Comptes  Rendas  des  seances  de  I'Academie:  London  and  Edinbargh  Philosophical 
Magaziae  :  J3ohum8cher*s  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  etc. 
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produced  it.    I  am  iure  Heould  nat.be  of  Artf,  in   January,    1848,   wilb  the 

aone,till  the  nature  of  the  irregvdairity  honors  of  Senior  Wrangler,  Mr.  Adams 

was  well  determined  jrom  several  succeeS"  ventured  to  attack  this  problen,  and  ob- 

ive  revoltUions ;"  that  is,  till  after  the  tained  an  approximate  solution,  by  sop* 

lapse  of  several  centuries.  posing  the  disturbing  body  to  move  in  a 

This  deliberate  opinion  from  one  who  circle,  at  twice  the  distance  of  Uranus 
by  common  consent  stood  at  the  head  of  from  the  sun.  His  results  were  so  far 
British  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  satisfactory,  as  to  encourage  him  to  at- 
and  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Newton  tempt  a  more  complete  solution.  Ac- 
was  thought  to  have  fallen,  would  have  cordingly,  in  February,  1844,  having 
deterred  any  but  the  most  daring  mathe-  obtained  through  Professor  Airy,  a  com- 
matician  from  attacking  the  problem,  plete  copy  of  the  Greenwich  observations 
Again,  in  1837,  Mr.  Airy  repeats  the  of  Uranus,  he  renewed  his  computations, 
aame  idea :  '*  tf  these  errors  are  the  effect  which  he  continued  during  that  and  the 
of  any  unseen  bod  v,  it  will  be  nearly  im-  subseauent  years.  In  September,  1 845» 
poseible  ever  to  find  out  its  place.**  he  haa  obtained  the  approicimate  orbit  of 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  discover  the  disturbing  planet,  which  he  showed 
the  place  of  this  disturbing  body,  was  to  Professor  Challis,  the  director  ot  the 
made  by  a  young  man  (Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  observatory  at  Cambridge ;  and  near  the 
of  Cambridge  University)  in  England,  close  of  the  next  month,  he  communicat- 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  accord-  ed  his  results  to  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
ance  with  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravi-  tojpether  with  a  comparison  of  his  theory 
tation,  everybody  in  the  solar  System  at-  with  the  observations.  The  discrepan- 
tracts  every  other ;  that  the  attraction  of  cies  were  quite  small,  except  for  the 
each  body  is  proportioned  to  its  quantity  single  observation  of  1690.  Professor 
of  matter;  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  Airy,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  planets,  only  this  letter,  pronounced  the  results  ex- 
because  the  sun  contains  more  matter  tremely  satisfactorv,  and  inquired  of  Mr. 
than  the  planets ;  and  that  in  the  same  Adams  whether  bis  theory  would  ex- 
body,  the  power  of  attraction  diminishes  plain  the  error  of  the  tables  in  regard  to 
as  the  distance  increases,  being  only  one-  the  distance  of  Uranus  from  the  sun, 
fourth  as  great  when  the  distance  is  dou-  which  error  he  had  shown  to  be  very 
bled,  and  one-ninth  when  the  distance  is  great.  To  this  inquiry  Mr.  Adams  re- 
trebled  ;  or  in  the  language  of  astrono-  turned  no  answer  for  nearly  a  year,  pro- 
mers,  the  attraction  varies  inversely  as  bably  because  he  was  not  able  to  answer 
the  square  of  the  distance.  In  order  the  question  entirely  to  hiafkown  satis£ac- 
therefore  to  compute  the  exact  place  of  a  tion. 

planet  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun,  it  is  Meanwhile  this  grand  problem  was 
necessary  not  merely  to  regard  the  at-  undertaken  by  another  mathematician, 
traction  of  the  central  body,  but  also  to  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
allow  for  the  influence  of  ail  the  other  gress  which  Mr.  Adams  had  made;  for 
bodies  of  the  solar  system,  some  of  which  none  of  his  results  had  yet  been  publish- 
contribute  to  retard  it,  some  to  accelerate,  ed.  In  the  summer  of  1845,  M.  Arago 
and  others  to  change  the  direction  of  its  of  Paris  requested  M.  Le  Verrier,  a 
motion.  A  planet  revolving  about  the  young  mathematician  who  had  alrrady 
sun  may  be  compared  to  a  ship  at  sea,  distinguished  himself  by  his  improved 
driven  before  the  wind,  whose  exact  tables  of  mercury,  to  attempt  the  solution 
place  cannot  be  computed,  unless  we  take  of  this  problem.  This  he  accordingly 
account  of  all  the  currents  which  influ-  did,  and  his  success  astonished  all  £u- 
ence  its  progress.  rope.    He  commenced  his  investigations 

Hitherto  mathematicians  had  only  as-  by  inquiring,  whether  the  observations 

pired  to  compute  the  disturbing  influence  of  Uranus  could  be  reconciled  with  the 

of  one  body  upon  another,  when  the  supposition  that  this  body  is  subject  to 

magnitude  and  position  of  both  bodies  no  other  attraction  than  that  of  the  sun 

were  known.    But  in  the  case  of  Ura-  and  the  known  planets,  acting  according 

nus,  it  was  required  to  solve  the  inverse  to  the  Newtonian  law  of   gravitation, 

problem,  which  Professor  Airy  had  pro-  He  carefully  computed  the  effects  due  to 

nounced  hopeless,  viz.  from  the  observed  the  action  of  Jupiter  and  &iturn,  neglect* 

disturbances  of  one  body,  to  compute  the  ing  no  quantities  until    he  had  proved 

place  of  the  disturbing  body.  that  their  influence  was  insensible.    He 

After  taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor  thue  discovered  eoniQ  important  tefO^s 
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whkh  had  been  ncgketed  by  Laplasei  ito  inflaence  on  Saturn  is  iDappreeiabIe» 

He  then  compaced  his  theoiy  with  obser-  for  ks  motion  is  well  represented  by  the 

Tation.  ^nd  proved  conclusively  that  the  tables.    Can  this  body  be  situated  be- 

dwervations  of  Uranus  could  not  be  le-  tween  Saturn  and  Uranus  ?    We  must 

eoDciled  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  ex*  then  place  it  much  nearer  Uranus  than 

eept  byadmitting  some  extraneous  action.  Saturn,  for  the  reason  already  assigned. 

These  results  were  communicated  to  the  in  which  case  its  ma^s  must  be  supposed 

Academy  of    Sciences,  November  10,  to  be  small,  or  it  would  produce  too  great 

1845 ;  aad  such  was  the  reputation  se-  an  effect  upon  Uranus.     Under  these 

cured  by  this  and  his  preceding  memoirs,  circumstances,  its  action  would  only  be 

that  in  January,  1646,  he  was  elected  to  appreciable  when  in  the  immediate  nei^h- 

fiil  the  vacancy  which  had  occurred  in  borhood  of  Uranus,  which  supposition 

the  Institute  in  the  section  of  astron*  does  not  accord  well  with  the  observa- 

om^,  by  the  death  of  Caseini.    This  me-  tions.    The  disturbing  body  roust  then 

moir  was  but  preliminary  to  his  grand  be  situated  beyond  Uranus,  and  at  a  con- 

investigation ;  and  it  should  be  remarked  siderable  distance  from  it,  for  rehsona 

that   Mr.  Adiams  had  already  deposited  already  given.    Now  the  distance  of  each 

with  the  Astronomer  Royal  at  Green*  of  the  more  remote  planets  from  the  sun, 

wich,  a  paper  containing  the  elements  is  about  double  that  of  the  preceding  one. 

of  the  supposed  disturbing  planet,  and  It  is  natural  then  to  conjecture  that  the 

agreeing  closely  with  the  results  which  disturbing  planet  may  be  at  a  distance 

Le  Verrier  sabsequentiy  obtained.  from  the  sun,  double  that  of  Uranus ;  and 

Le  Verrier  next  proceeds  to  inquire  it  must  move  nearly  in  the  ecliptic,  be- 
after  the  cause  of  the  discovered  irrej;u-  cause  the  observed  inequalities  of  Ura- 
larities.  Is  it  possible  that  at  the  im-  nus  are .  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the 
■ense  distance  of  (Jranus  from  the  sun,  ecliptic.  Le  Verrier  then  propounds  the 
the  force  of  attraction  does  not  vary  in-  following  specific  problem : 
veraely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  ?  **  Are  the  irreguiarities  in  the  motion 
The  law  of  gravitation  is  too  firmly  es-  of  Uranus  due  to  the  action  of  a  planet 
tabliahed,  to  permit  such  a  supposition,  situated  in  the  eeliptie,  at  a  distancefron 
until  every  other  resource  has  failed,  tlie  sun  double  that  of  Uranus  7  If  sot 
Are  these  irregularities  due  to  the  resist-  VfhaJt  is  its  present  place  i  its  mass,  and 
ance  of  a  rare  ether  diffused  everywhere  the  elements  of  its  oroit  7"  This  problem 
through  space  i  No  other  planet  has  he  procee.ls  to  resolve, 
aflbrded  any  indications  of  such  a  resist-  If  we  could  determine  for  each  day  the 
aace.  Can  they  be  ascribed  to  a  great  precise  efiRsct  produced  by  the  unknown 
satellite  accompanying  the  planet  ?  Such  body,  we  could  deduce  from  it  tfte  direct 
a  cause  would  produce  inequalities  lion  in  which  Uranus  is  drawn;  that  is. 
having  a  very  short  period ;  while  the  we  should  know  the  direction  of  the 
observed  anomalies  of  Uranus  are  pre-  disturbing  body.  But  the  problem  is  far 
eisely  the  reverse.  Has  a  comet  im«  from  being  thus  simple.  The  amount  of 
pinged  upon  Uranus,  and  changed  the  the  disturoance  cannot  be  deduced  di- 
fbrm  of  its  orbit  ?  Such  a  cause  might  rectly  from  the  observations,  unless  we 
render  it  impossible  to  represent  the  en-  know  the  exact  orbit  which  Uranus 
tire  series  of  observations  by  a  single  would  describe,  provided  it  were  free 
elliptic  orbit ;  bat  the  observations  6^ortf  from  this  disturbing  action;  and  this 
the  supposed  collision  would  dl  be  con-  orbit  in  turn,  cannot  be  computed,  unless 
sistent  with  each  'other ;  and  the  obser-  we  know  the  amount  of  the  disturbances. 
vatioas  efter  collision  would  also  be  Le  Verrier  therefore  computes  for  every 
consistent  with  each  other.  Yet  the  nine  degrees  of  the  entire  circumference, 
observations  of  Uranus  from  1781  to  the  ellect  which  would  be  produced  by 
1821,  can  neither  be  reconciled  with  the  supposing  a  planet  situated  in  different 
esilier  observations  nor  with  the  more  parts  of  the  ecliptic.  He  finds  that  when 
recent  ones.  he  locates  the  supposed  disturbing  planet 

There  seeois  to  be  no  other  probable  in  one  part  of  the  ecliptic,  the  discrepan- 

supposition  than  that  of  an  undiscovered  cies  between  the  observed  and  computed 

planet      But  if  these  disturbances  are  effects  are  enormous.    By   varying  the 

due  to  such  a  body,  we  cannot  suppose  it  place  of  the  planet,  the  discrepancies  be- 

situated  within  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  This  come  smaller,  until  at  a  certain   point 

would  disturb  the  orbit  of  Saturn  more  they  nearly  disappear.    Hence  he  con* 

than  thai  of  Uranus*  while  we  know  that  eludes  that  there  is  but  one  point  of  the 
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edipticwlMie  (bt  planet  can  be  placid*  oooda;  and coaMquMAly  ^t  the  plaaefc 

so  as  to  Batiafy  the  obaervations  of  Uia*  oncbl  to  be  Tieible  in  good  lelesoopes^ 

miB.    Having  tbus    deleimtaed  its.api  and  with  a  pereeptiiilf  diao. 
proximate  place,  he  proceeda  to  Coaqiiite       Soon  after  this   eommanication   was 

nore  ru;orously  its.  effects;  aad  on  the  nade  to  the  Academy,  Le  Veirier  wrote 

first  of  Jane,  1846,  he  annoanocs  aa  the  to  Dr.  Galle  of  the  Berlia  Observatory, 

resdtof  hisinveetigatione,  thatlhelben-  (where  is  found  one  of  the  laigest  tele- 

tvde   of  the  disturbing  planet  for  the  scopes  of  Europe,)  requesting   him  1« 

beginning  of     1647,    must    be  aboai  undertake  a   search  for  his  computed 

tS5^.  planet,  and  assigning  its  supposed  place 

The  lesult  thus  obtained  by  LeVerriei  in  the  heavens.    The  Berlin  Academy 

differed  but  one  degree  f  rokn  that  com*  had  just  poblished  a  chart  of  this  part  of 

unnicaUd  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Prokenot  the  heavens^  showing  the  exact  place  ol 

Airy,  more  than  seven  months  pVevioust  every  star  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude. 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  PKriTea*  On  the  .dvening  of  the  "very  daf  upon 

ior  Airy  expressed  hmwelf  satisfied  with  which  thie  ieiterwaa  received,  (Scptem- 

Mgard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  both  ber  ddOGalle  fonnd  near  the  place  com- 

cooMutations^  and  immediately  wrote  to  pnted  by  Le  Yerf  ier,  a  star  o€  the  eigbtk 

Le  Yerrier,  inquiriog  as  he  had  done  magnitodenot  cdntttined  sn  the  Berlia 

before  of  Mr.  Adams,  whether  his  theory  charts*    Its  place  waa  carefully  measur* 

explained  the  esror  of  the  tables,  in  re^  ed;  and  the  obeetvations  being  repeated 

spect  to  the  distance  of  UrsAua  irom  the  on  the  succeeding  evening,  showed   a 

sun.    Le  Yerrier  showed  that  ie  did  Ibis  motion,  of  .more  than  a  minute  of  space, 

perfectly.    Professor  Airy  was  now  so  The  new  star  was  faond  in  Ipngitode 

well  convinced   of '  the  existence  of  a  3S6^  52' ;  the  place  of  the  planet  com* 

phinet  yet  undiscovered,   thcit  he    was  patedby  Le  Yerrier  was  324*^58*;  so 

anxious  to  have  a  systematic  search  fof  that  thu  .body  was  within  one  degree 

it  f6rth with  undertaken.    The  Observa-  6f   the  computed-  point.    Its  diameter 

tery  of  Cambridge  is  provided  with  one  measured  nearly  three  seconds.    A  coin- 

of  the  finest  telescopes  of  Europe,  pre-  cidence  so  eioact  leit  no  doubt  that  this 

sented  by  the  late  duke  of  Nortoumber-i  was  really  the  body  whoae  effects  had 

land.    Professor  Airy  urged  upon  the  been  detected  in  the  motions  of  Uranua. 

Director,  Professor  Challis,  to  undertake  The  news  of  the  disceveiy  spread  rapidly 

the  desired  search,  and  recommended  the  ever  Europe.    The  planet  waa  observed 

examination  of  a  belt  of  the  heavens,  ten  at  Gottingen  on  the  27th  of  September ; 

degrees  in  breadth,  and  extending  thirty  al  Aitona  and  Hambargh  on  the  28th ; 

deg[rees  in  the  direction  of  the  ecliptic  and  at  London  on  the  30th. 
This  belt  was  to  be  swept  over  at  least        We  must  now  return   to  ProCessor 

three  times.     If  any  star  in  the  first  Challis,  whom  we  left  exploring  a  large 

sweep  bad  a  different  position  from  that  zone  of  the  heavens,  and  recording  the 

observed  in  the  second,  it  might  be  pre*  exact  position  of  every  star  down  to  the 

somed  that  it  was  the  planet.    If  two  eleventh  magnitude.      These  observa* 

eweeps  failed  of  detecting  the  planet,  it  tions  were  continued  from  the  29th  oi 

might  be  caught  in  the  third.  July  to  the  29th  of  September,  during 

Professor    Challis    commenced     his  which  time  he  had  made  more  than  three 

aearcb  July  29th,  and  continued  it  each  thousand  observations  of  stars.    On  the 

fiivorable  evening,  recordmg  the  exact  29tb  of  September,  Professor  Challis  saw 

position  of  every   star    down  to  the  for  the  first  time  Le  Yenier's  Memoir 

eleventh  maanitude.    It  will  be  remem*  communicated  to  the  Academy*  August 

bered  that  tne  first  six  magnitudes  in*  81st.    Struck  with  the  confidence  which 

elude  all  stars  which  are  visible  to  the  Le  Yerrier  manifested  in  his  own  conelo* 

naked  eye,  and  it  requires  a  very  aood  sioos.    Professor    Challis   immediately 

^lescope  to  show  distinctly  stars  of  the  changed  his  mode  of  observation,  and 

eleventh    magnitude.     Meanwhile    Le  endeavored  to  distinguish  the  planet  from 

Yerrier  was  proceeding  with  his  compu-  the  fixed  stars  by  means  of  its  disc.    On 

tations,  and  on  the  3ist  of  August,  he  the  same  evening  he  swept  over  the  zone 

announced  to  the  Academy,  the  elements  marked  out  by  LiO  Yerr»er,  paying  par« 

he  bad  obtained  for  the  supposed  planet,  ticular  attention  to  the  physical  appear* 

He  assies  it»  exact  place  in  the  heavens,  ance  of  the  brighter  stars.    Ou^  at  three 

and  estmiates  diat  it  ehould  appear  as  a  hundred  etans,  whose  positions  were  re> 

star  of  thq  eighth  magutudet  with  aiv  corded  that  night,  he  selected  one  whioh 

apparent  diameter  of  about  three  se-  appeared  to  have  a  disc,  and  which  prov« 
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id  lo  be  the  |d«net.    On  the  first  of  Oete-  become  a  question  of  the  highest  inter* 

bcr,  he  heand  of  the  discovery  at  Berlin;  est,  whether  this  body  may  not  have 

and  now  on  comparinr    his  nomerous  been  observed  bv  astronomers  of  former 

observations^  he  finds  ttat  he  had  Hnce  years,  and  mistaken  for  a  fixed  star  ?    If 

observed  the  phHiet  be{ore»  viz :  on  An-  we  conid  obtain  one  good  observation 

gosl  foarth  and  twelfth ;  but  he  lost  the  made  some  thne  in  the  Jast  centnry,  it 

of^ortanity  of  beinc  first  to  annoonce  wonld  enabie  us  at  ones  to  determine 

the  discovery,  by  deferring  too  long  the  the  orbit  with  nearly  the  same  precision 

disenseioi^  of  his  observations.  as  that  of  Jupiter  itself.    It  will  then  be 

The  newe  of  this  capital  discovery  was  presnmed  that  astronomers  have  not  neg* 
broQght  to  this  country  by  the  steamer  of  tested  to  explore  the  records  of  the  past, 
Oetober  4th,  and  every  telescope  was  to  discover  if  possible  some  chance  ob- 
immediately  tnrned  epon  the  planet.  It  servation  of  the  new  planet. 
was  observed  at  Cambridge  by  Mr.  In  this  investigation,  the  palm  of  snc- 
Bond,  Oct.  21st;  it  was  seen  at  Wash*  cess  mustbeawanled  to  an  American  as- 
ington  Oct.  23d «  and  was  regularly  ob^  tronomerof  whom  onr  country  may  well 
served  there  for  more  than  three  months,  be  prmid,  Mr.  Sears  C.  Walker,  of  Wash- 
when  it  appKiaehed  too  near  the  sun  to  ington  cit^r.  Mr.  Walker  proceeded  in 
be  longer  followed.  the  following  manner.    He  first  compute 

Le  Verrier,  althoa|;h  otiite  a  young  ed  the  orbit  which  best  represented  all  the 
mo,  has  thus  estabhshed  at  once  an  observations  which  had  been  made  at 
enfiaUe  reputation.  He  has  been  literal-  the  Washington  Observatory,  as  weiras 
ly  overwhelmed  with  honors  received  those  which  had  been  received  from 
fron  the  sovereigns  and  academies  of  Europe.  He  then  computed  the  planet's 
Europe.  He  has  been  created  an  officer  probable  place  for  a  lone  series  of  pre- 
oC  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  King  of  ceding  years,  and  sougnt  among  the 
Fnmce,  and  a  special  chair  of  Celestial  records  of  astronomers  ibr  dbservations 
Mechanics  has  been  established  for  him  of  stars  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  com- 
et the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  From  the  Buted  path.  Bradley,  Mayer  and  Lacaille 
King  of  Denmark  he  has  received  the  nave  left  us  an  immense  collection  of 
title  of  Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  observations,  yet  they  seldom  recorded 
of  Dannebroga ;  and  the  Royal  Society  stars  so  small  as  the  body  in  question. 
of  London  conferred*  on  him  the  Copley  Among  the  observations  of  Piazzi,  so 
Medal.  The  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  far  as  they  have  been  received  in  thie 
resolved  to  ofSn  him  the  first  vacancy  in  country,  no  one  was  found  which  could 
their  body ;  and  the  Royal  Society  of  be  identified  with  the  planet.  The  Ma- 
Gottingen  elected  him  to  the  rank  of  dras  observations  were  generally  con- 
Foreigrn  Associate.  fined  to  the  stars  of  Piazzi's  catalogue. 

Now  that  the  first  smoke  of  the  battle  The  Peramatta  catalogue  seldom  extends 

has  sabeided,  let  us  inquire  how  nearly  north  of  the  33d  parallel  of  south  decli- 

the  predictions  of  Adama  and  Le  Verrier  nation ;    and  Bessel,  in  preparing  his 

have  been  verified.    Is  the  planet'  puN  zones  of  75,000  stars,  did  not  sweep  far 

suing  the  track  which  the  mathemati-  enough  south  to  comprehend  the  planet 

thBB  bad  prescribed  for  it?    Since  its  The  only  remaining  chance  of  finding  an 

first  discovery,  the  planet  has  advanced  observation  of  the  planet  was  among  the 

bat  two  degrees  in  its  orbit     We  have  observations  of  Lalande.    The  Histoire 

only  .one  year*s  observations  to  deter-  Celeste  Francaise  embraces  50.000  stars» 

■Mae  an  orbit  which  it  requires  more  than  and  Mr.  Walker  soon  found  that  Lalande 

a  century  to  complete.    The  computation  had  swept  ever  the  supposed  path  of  the 

has  been  made;  but  the  result  must  be  planet   on  the  8th  and  10th  of  May» 

received  with  some  distnist,  on  account  3795.    He  accoRtingly  computed  more 

of  the  unavoidable  imperfection  of  all  carefully  the  place  of  the  planet  for  this 

ohsei  rations.    The  best  observations  are  period,  makinr  small  venations  in  the 

hahte  to  small  errors;  and  a  slight  eitor  elements  of  the  orbit,  so  as  to  include 

in  the  meamirement  of  a  minute  portion  the  entire  region  within  which  the  planet 

of  the  orbit,  woaldlead  to  a  much  larger  could  possibly   have   been  comprised. 

sRor  iA'  the  computed  length  of  the  re-  He  then  selected  from  the  Histoire  Ce* 

naiiider  of  the  p6tb.    Observations  must  leste  all  the  stars  within  a  quarter  of  a 

bs  eominu^  fdr  a  long  series  of  years,  degree  of  the  computed  path.     These 

to  furnish  an  orbit  with  all  desirable  pie<^  stars  were  ntns  in  number;  of  which  siat 

etsiod*   Under  Iheie  dfcttmsta&ces,  it  had  hovevet  been  subsequently  observed 
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by  BesseJ,  and  of  course  were  to  be  set 
down  9LS fixed  stars.  But  three  stars  re« 
mained  which  required  special  examina- 
tion ;  and  of  these,  one  was  too  small  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  planet,  and  a  second 
was  thought  to  be  too  far  from  the  com- 
puted place.  The  remaining  star  was 
distant  only  two  minutes  from  the  com- 
puted place  of  the  planet;  it  was  of  tbe 
same  magnitude,  and  was  not  to  be 
found  in  Bessel's  observations,  althottgh 
this  part  of  the  heavens  must  have  bMQ 
included  in  the  field  of  his  telescope. 
This  discovery  was  made  on  the  2d  of 
February  last,  and  on  the  first  clear  sub- 
sequent evening,  Feb.  4th,  the  great  tel- 
escope was  pointed  to  the  heavens,  and 
this  star  teas  missing.  Where  Lalande  in 
1 795  saw  a  star  of  tbe  seventh  magni- 
tude, there  remained  only  a  blank.  The 
conclusion  seemed  almost  certain  that 
Mr.  Walker  had  here  obtained  the  object 
of  his  search.  He  accordingly  computed 
tbe  path  upon  this  supposition,  and 
found  that  a  single  elliptic  orbit  would 
represent,  with  almost  mathematical  pre- 
cision, the  observation  of  1795,  and  ^I 
the  observations  of  1846. 

The  case  seemed  completely  made  out. 
But  there  was  a  weak  point  in  the  argu- 
ment. Lalande  had  marked  his  observa- 
tion of  tbe  altitude  of  this  star  as  doul>t' 
ful.  Could  we  rest  the  decision  of  a 
question  so  important  upon  a  bad  obser- 
vation? How  unfortunate  that  among 
tbe  50,000  stars  contained  in  this  precious 
collection,  there  was  OD/^on«  which  could 
be  presumed  to  have  been  the  planet,  and 
this  observation  the  author  had  marked 
as  doubtful !  Thus  the  question  stood — 
astronomers  were  alraid  to  admit,  and 
still  could  not  reject,  tbe  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Walker.     The  steamer  which  left 


Boston  on  tbe  Ist  of  MBKh.eaEried  a 
copy  of  the  Boston  Courier,  containing 
the  account  of  Mr.  Walker's  researches. 
This  paper  was  destined  for  M.  Le  Ver- 
rier ;  and,  on  the  very  day  of  its  arrival* 
be  also  received  a  fetter  from  Aitona« 
dated  March  21st,  announcing  that  M. 
Peterson  had  discovered  that  this  very 
star,  observed  by  Lalande  in  1795,  was 
now  mimng  from  the  heavens.  M.  Pe- 
terson's discovery  was  made  on  the  1 7th 
of  March ;  Mr.  Walker  made  the  same 
discovery  theoretically,  Feb.  2d ;  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  an  actual  inspection  oi 
tbe  heavens,  Feb  4th.  Mr.  Walker  then 
has  the  priority  of  six  weeks  in  the  dis- 
covery. Fortunately  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  Lalande  had  been  preserved,  and 
were  deposited  in  the  observatory  of  Pa- 
ris. On  consulting  them  it  was  found 
that  the  doubtful  mark  appended  to  the 
published  observations,  did  not  exist  in 
the  manuscript.  Moreover  the  star  had 
been  observed  twice,  viz :  on  the  8th  and 
10th  of  May,  1795;  but  as  tbe  two  ob- 
servations did  not  agree,  Lalande  sup- 
pressed the  former,  and  in  his  printed  book 
marked  the  latter  doubtful.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  observations 
is  almost  exactly  that  which  is  due  to 
two  days'  motion  of  the  planet,  accord- 
ing to  the  orbit  of  Mr.  Walker. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  most  unexpectedly 
secured  iico  good  observations^  in  place  of 
one  doubtful  one.  We  can  no  ion^r 
withhold  our  full  belief.  A  single  ellip- 
tic orbit  represents  with  great  precision 
tbe  two  observations  of  Lalande,  and  all 
the  observations  of  the  past  year.  Let 
us  then  compare  tbe  predicted  orbits  of 
Adams  and  Le  Verrier,  with  the  true  or- 
bit, according  to  Mr.  Walker.  Tbe 
comparison  stands  as  follows : 


Distance  from  tbe  sun  in  millions  of  miles 
Time  of  one  revolution  in  years 
Eccentricity  of  tbe  orbit 
Longitude  of  perihelion 
Lon^tude  of  ascending  node 
Inclination  of  orbit 
Loncritude,  Jan.  1, 1847, 


Adam*. 

Le  Venier 

Watk«r. 

3538 

3435 

2864 

227 

217 

166 

.121 

.107 

.005 

299<> 

285*» 

2® 

156 

130 

6 

2 

323 

827 

326 

The  orbits  of  Adams  and  Le  Verrier 
agree  remarkably  well  with  each  other ; 
but  differ  sadly  from  that  of  Mr.  Walker ; 
that  is,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
they  differ  materially  from  the  truth. 
They  represent  extremely  well  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  planet  is  now  seen  from 
the  earth,  but  they  give  its  mean  distance 
Ipp  great  by  eiz  hutuhred  miUiont  of  mih^* 


This  discrepanc^r  is  so  enormous  as  to 
have  given  occasion  for  the  remark  that 
the  planet  actually  discovered  is  not  the 
planet  predicted  by  Le  Verrier.  Certainly 
we  must  concede  that  the  region  of  spaco 
occupied  by  the  planet  is  very  remote 
from  that  prescribed  for  it  by  this  maths- 
matician. 
Bm  bpw  has  it  happened  ihaX  two 
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astronomera  baye  atriTed,  hy  indepeii'  ior  it,  diffen  enonnonrij  from  th«  trtttb» 

dent  computatioxif,  at  almost  identically  and  tbeir  analysis  is  inapplicable  to  tbe 

the  sane  resolt,  wben  both  are  so  seri-  problem  actually  presented.     Wbetber 

ODsly  in  error  ?    Tbe  answer  is  obvions.  the  planet  discovered  by  Dr.  Galle,  will 

Since  it  was  necessary,  in  tbe  first  in*  exjilaiikt  either  wholly  or  in  part,  tbe  ob« 

stance,  to  make  some  hypotliesia  with  served  anomalies  of  Uranus  cannot  be  le« 

regard  to  tbe  distance  of  the  disturbinff  gitimately  infened  from  the  analysis  of 

body  from  the  sun,  both  computers  started  Adams  or  Le  Verrier.    Professor  Peiree, 

with  that  supposition  which  was  gene-  then,  has  good   reason    for    asserting 

ally  thought  most  probable.     The  dis-  that  the  planet  actually  discovered  is  tid 

taace  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  is  nearly  the  planet  to  which  geometrical  analysis 

double  that  of  Jupiter;   the  distance  of  had  directed  the  telescope  ;  its  orbit  is  not 

Uranus  is  almost  exactly  double  that  of  contained  within   the  limits  of  apace 

Saturn ;  hence  it  seemed  probable  that  the  which  have  been  explored  by  feometera 

planet  they  were  in  search  of   would  be  searching  for  the  source  of  the  dietur- 

foond  at  a  distance  about  double  that  of  bances  of  Uranus;  and  its  discovery  by 

Uranus.     Accordingly,  this  assumption  Galle  must  be  regarded  as  a  happy  ac* 

was  made  the  basis  of  their  first  compu-  cident. 

tationa ;  but  neither  of  the  computers  ac-  Butv  it  is  asked,  will  not  the  new  planet 
eepted  this  as  his  final  result  without  al-  explain  the  observed  irregularities  in  the 
tempting  to  verify  it.  Thev  both  varied  motion  of  Uranus?  This  is  a  question 
tbe  aaaumed  distance,  and  found  that  by  which  we  are  not  prepared  fully  to  an- 
bhnging  the  planet  a  little  nearer  the  sun,  swer.  The  researches  of  Adams  and  Le 
the  observed  inequalities  of  Uranus  were  Verrier  do  not  authorize  us  to  reply 
still  better  explained.  Tbe  distance  of  either  affirmatively  or  negatively.  Pro- 
3435  millions  of  miles  finally  adopted  by  fessor  Peiree,  who  has  given  considera- 
Le  Verrier,  was  that  which  appeared  to  ble  attention  to  this  problem,  thinks  that 
reconcile  all  the  obeervations  most  satis-  the  new  planet  is  not  even  the  principal 
faetorily.  This  distance  corresponds  to  source  of  tbe  inequalitiesof  the  motion  of 
a  period  of  217  years.  Le  Verrier  found  Uranus ;  and  that  whatever  value  we  as- 
that  whether  he  increased  or  diminished  sign  to  the  mass  of  the  planet,  it  will  not 
this  distance,  the  observations  of  Uranus  account  for  more  than  one^third  ]Mirt  of 
were  not  so  well  represented.  He  hence  the  efifect  observed, 
inferred  that  the  period  could  not  be  less  It  not  unfre^uently  happens  that  after 
than  207  years,  nor  more  than  233  years,  success  has  given  its  sanction  to  some 
Professor  Peiree,  of  Harvard  University,  bold  and  novel  experiment,  those  are 
has  shown  that  this  conclusion  was  not  most  forward  to  proclaim  the  triumph 
a  l^itiroate  one.  The  equations  em-  who  contributed  least  to  its  promotion* 
ployed  by  Le  Verrier  were  computed  on  wben  alone  their  assistance  was  needed, 
the  supposition  that  the  period  of  revo-  May  not  this  remark  be  applied  without 
lution  was  about  220  yewrs,  and  they  injustice  to  some  of  the  astronomers  ol 
were  only  applicable  to  a  period  not  dif-  Paris  ?  Le  Verrier's  second  memoir, 
fering  greatly  from  the  quantity.  His  which  assigned  the  probable  place  of  the 
equations,  therefore,  did  not  authorize  disturbing  planet,  was  presented  to  the 
him  to  infer  with  certainty  anything  Academy  on  the  let  ot  June ;  and  bis 
whatever  with  regard  to  orbits  diflfering  third  memoir  (containing  everything 
very  much  from  the  one  he  employed,  which  Dr.  Galle  bad  in  bis  possession  at 
The  true  period  is  believed  to  be  about  the  time  of  his  discovery)  was  presented 
166  vears,  which  is  almost  exactly  dtn^  August  3l8t ;  yet  Galle's  discovery  was 
ble  the  period  of  Uranus.  Now,  a  plan-  not  made  till  ^pt.  23d.  What  was  Ara- 
et  revolving  in  such  an  orbit  must  exert  go  doing  through  the  entire  summer  of 
an  influence  npon  Uranus  which  is  very  1846  ?  Was  the  Perpetual  Secretary  ab- 
peeulioTy  and  for  which  the  analysis  of  sent  on  a  political  camnaign  during  three 
Le  Verrier  made  no  provision.  Although  weeks  of  September,  that  he  lost  the  op- 
then,  by  a  sinaular  coincidence,  the  com-  portunity  of  immortalizing  his  name, 
putations  of  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  as-  oy  the  discovery  of  a  new  worid  ?  Did 
signed  to  the  disturbing  planet  at  the  there  not  remain  in  Paris  a  single  pupil 
present  time  a  direction  in  tbe  heavens  of  the  Polytechnic  school  who  could 
extremely  near  the  truth,  and  thus  fortu-  point  tbe  big  telescope  of  theObservato- 
nately  led  to  its  discovery;  still  the  re-  ry?  The  plain  truth  must  be  told.  The 
gioo  of  apace  which  they  bad  prescribed  4str9nomerscf  Parte  did  noHeacpe^  to  frd 
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a  phnet  wWun  one  degree  €f  the  fdace  that  of  Le  Verritn  and  Mnallj  oompkie 
comfniied  by  Li  Verrier,  This  fact  is  in-  with  his.  Moreover,  Le  Yerrier  asaribed 
controvertible.  Le  Verrier  bimseif  did  the  whole  efifect  in  qaeetion  to  one  pla^ 
not  expect  it.  Reassigned  the  mos/ pro-  net;  while  it  is  almott  certam  (we  are 
hable  place  of  his  planet  in  longitude  325  half  inclined  to  omit  the  almost)  that 
degrees.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  more  than  one  body  is  concerned  in  Dro- 
its longitude  woald  not  be /ess  than  321^,  dneinff  the  effect.  Professor  Cfaulis* 
nor  more  than  335^.  But  he  adds,  **  if  therefore,  proceeded  like  a  sagacious,  as 
the  planet  should  not  be  discovered  well  as  brave  general.  He  contemplated 
within  these  limits,  then  we  must  extend  a  long  campaign,  yet  his  plan  rendered 
oar  search  beyond  them,  {on  recourraU  uhiipate  success  almost  certain.  Dr. 
(wx  longitudes  superieures),**  Galle  took  the  citadel  by  storm ;  yet  at 

That  the  Astronomers  at  the  Ptiris  Ob-  the  lime  the  probabilities  wera  against 

servatory  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  find  him.    He  had  no  reason  to  expect  so 

the  planet  without  a  long  continued  and  easy  a  eonqnest 
laborious  search,  is  obvious  from  the  fact       Some  difficulty  at  first  aeeuned-  in  de- 

tbat  they  neglected  the  opportunity  of  ciding  upon  a  name  for  the  new  planet. 

securing  to  France  the  glor^  of  both  the  The  Bareaa  des  Longitudes,  of  Paris, 

theoretical  and  practieid  discovery,  and  were  in  favor  of  calling  it  Neptune^  and 

compelled  Le  terrier  to  resort  to  the  pa-  this  name  was  given  oat  by  Le  Verrier 

tient,  plodding  German  for  the  verifica-  in  private  letters  to  different  astrononera 

tion  01  bis  sublime  theory.  of  England  and  Germany.  Snbseouently, 

Nor  had  the  Astronomers  of  the  rest  Le  Verrier  commissions  his  friend  Arago 

of  Europe  much  higher  faith  than  those  to  give  the  planet  a  name ;  and  Arago 

of  Paris.    Professor  Encke,  in  annoanc-  declares  he  will  never  call  it-  by  any 

ing  the  discovery,  characterizes  it  as  "  so  other  name  than  Le  Verrier,    When  Sir 

far  exceeding  any  expectations  whieh  could  WiHiam  Herschel  discoTered  a  planet> 

have  been  previously  entertained."    That  he  named  it  Georgiam  Sidus;  and  the 

Professors  Airy  and   Challis,  although  name  of  **  the  Geoqpan"  is  still  retained 

they  were  pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  eX'  in  the  English  Nautical  Almanac.    Bui 

istence  of  a  planet  yet  undiscovered,  re-  this  name  being  offensive  to  the  national 

gardeditsexactplaceintheheavensasex-  pride  of  the  French,  they  at  first  called 

tremely  uncertain,  is  plain  from  their  com-  the  planet  Herschel,  and  afterwards  Ura- 

prebensive  plan  of  observation,  viz :  to  nus.    The  latter  name  has  come  into 

sweep  three  times  over  a  belt  of  the  hea-  exclusive  use   on  the   Continent ;    but 

Tens,  30  degrees  in  length,  and  10  degrees  Arago,  in  order  to  secure  an  honor  to  bis 

in  breadth  ;  a  plan  which  Professor  ChaU  friend  Le  Verrier,  proposes  to  restore  tha 

lis  states  it  would  have  been  impossible  name  of  Herschel,  and  also  that  each  of 

for  him  to  complete  within  the  year  1846.  the  smaller  planets    shall    receiTe  the 

Do  we  then  charge  Encke  and  Airy  name  of  its  discoverer, 
with  a  want  of  sagacity  ?   By  no  means.        The  astronomers  of  Europe  have  re* 

On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  they  fused  to  concur  in  the  decision  of  Arago. 

had  no  reason  to  expect  to  find  the  planet  There  are  objections  to  the  plan  propom 

tnthinone  degree  if  the  computed  place,  by  the  Secretary,  some  of  which  have 

Le  Verrier's  own  statement  of  the  limits  considerable  weiaht.    The  name  of  the 

within  which  the  planet  should  be  sought  discoverer  of  a  planet  may  happen  to  be 

for,  is  sufficient  proof  of  this.    But  we  immoderately  long,  or  ludicrously  short; 

go   further.     Le  Verrier  thought   hitf  difficult  to  pronounce,  or  comically  sig* 

{problem  was  capable  of  but  one  solu-*-  nificant.  What  astronomer  could  rrayeiy 

tion;  that  is,  that  there  was  only  one  disoourseon  the  sublimity  of  his  favorite 

point  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  dis-  deience,  if,  in  place  of  the  established 

turbing  planet  could  be  placed  so  as  to  names  of  Jupiter,  8atam,  Mercury,  ke^ 

account  for  the  motions  of  Uranus.    In  we  were  to  substitute  Zach  and  Sheep* 

this  he  leas  fmsteJten,    Professor  Peirce  shanks,  Bu^  and  Wurm,  Funk  and 

has  announced  that  he  has  discovered  Hlouschnewjtch,  Knorre  and  Roguslaw« 

three  other  solutions,  which  are  decided-  ski^  Wjkslromand  Baumgartaer.*   Then» 

ly  diifbrent  from  each  other,  and  from  also,  if  the  same  astronomer  should  be 


*  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  readers  that  these  names  are  not  drawn  from  the 
iaMgiaation.   They  are  all  names  of  emioeat  astronomeij^-^many  of  whom  are  stili  Uviag» 
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fortooBte  enoQgh  todtseoFer  two  planets  tute  a  tystematic  search  for  the  planet, 

(a  case  of  actual  occoirenee),  we  should  and  bad  actually  secured  two  obeerya- 

be  obliged  to  repeat  the  surname  with  a  tions  of  it,  before  it  was  seen  at  Berlin. 

fn&K.   Thus  we  should  aoou  have  John  True,  he.  did  not  at  the  time  know  that 

limithand  William  Smithy  Michael  0'F1»-  he  bad  found  the  planet,  for  he  had  not 

necaa  and  Patrick  OFlanagan.  interrogated  his  ooservations.    But  the 

Moreorer,  it  often  happens  that  sevs"  prize  was  secured,  and  he  would  infalii* 

nd  persons  contribttte  an  important  part  biy  have  recognized  it,  as  soon  as  he 

in  the  discovery  of  Ihe   same   body,  hsd  instituted  a  comparison  of  his  ob- 

Thus  the  planet  Ceres  was  first  discov-  servations.    In  his  eager  zeal  to  make 

ered  by  Piazei,  in  the  course  of  a  series  sure  of  the  diamond,  be  shovelled  up 

of  observations  having  a  diflferent  object  with  it  a  great  mass  of  rubbish,  and 

in  view.     After  a  few  weeks  the  planet  stored  it  all  away  to  examine  at  bis  lei* 

became  invisible  from  its  proximity  to  sure. 

the  son.     Astronomers  computed   the  To  Le  Verrier  belongs  the  credit  of  hav* 
orbit  from    Piazzi's   observations,  and  ing  been  the  first  to  publish  to  the  world 
searched  for  it  some  months  afterwards,  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  the 
when  it  oaglU-^;ain  to  have  come  into  conclusion  of  the  existence  of  a  new 
view.     But  the  planet  could   not   be  planet;  and  it  is  conceded  that  his  re- 
found.      Ceres  Was  entirely  lost,  and  searches  were  more  complete  and  elaborate 
would  not  have  been  seen  again,  had  than  those  of  his  rival.    To  Galle  belongs 
not  Gauss,  by  methods  of  bis  own  inven-  the  undisputed  honor  of  having  been  the 
tion,  computed  a  much  more  accurate  first  practically  to  recognize  this  body  as 
orbit,  which  disclosed  the  exact  place  of  a  planet;  and  to  our  owji  countryman 
the  fugitive,  and  esabled  De  Zach  to  find  belongs  the  glory  of  having  traced  this 
it  immediately  upon  pointing  his  tele-  boiiy  backward  in  his  joiirneyings,  for 
scope  to  the  hearens.    To  Gauss,  there-  more  than  half  a  century;  and  out  of 
fore,  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  50,000   stars   recorded  by  Lalande,  he 
mcond  discoverer  of  Ceres ;  and  the  sec-  pointed  his  finger  at  on£,  and  exclaimed, 
ottd  discovery  was  far  more  glorious  thou  art  Neffuks. 
than  the  first  To  christen  the  new  planet  with  the 
The  recent  discovery  of  a  new  planet  name  of  Le  Yerrier;  would  be  to  confer 
has  been  justly  characterized  by  Pro-  honor  where  honor  was  due ;    but  it 
fessor  Airy,  as  *'  tfu  effect  of  a  movement  would  be  dishonor  to  others,  whose  pre- 
q^  the  age.**    An  eminent  critic,  whose  tensions  are  but  little  inferior  to  his  own. 
illiberality  makes  us  blush  for  our  sci-  The  astronomers  of  Europe  prefer  to  take 
ence,  ridicules  this  idea.    But  Mr.  Ad-  a  name  from  the  divinities  of  the  Greek 
ams  himself  informs  us  that  his  atten-  Mythology,  in  conformity  with  a  well 
tion  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of  established  usage;  and  as  the  name  of 
the  motions  of  Uranus,  by  reading  Airy*B  Neptune  harmonizes  with  this  system, 
Report  on  the  recent  progress  of  Astron-  and,  withal,  was  first  suggested  by  the 
omy ;  and  Le  Yerrier  states,  that  in  the  Bureau  des  £x)ngitudes,  thev  are  disposed 
summer  of  1845  he  suspended  the  re-  to  adhere  to  it.    This  is  the  decision  of 
searches  on  comets,  upon  which  he  was  Struve,  and  the  other  astronomers  of  Pul- 
then  employed,  to  devote  his  time  to  kova ;  it  is  the  decision  of  the  Astrono- 
Uranns,  at  the  nrgent  solitiUUion  of  M.  mer  Royal,  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
Arago.    Omitting  several  who  have  in-  of  Herschel  and  Cbaliis ;  it  is  also  the 
directly  contributed  to  this  discovery,  we  decision  of  Gauss  and  Encke.    The  as- 
may  mention  five,  whose  names  will  tronomers  of  America  concur  in  this  de- 
ever  be  honorably  associated  with  the  cision. 

planet  Neptune,  viz.  Adams,  Challis,  Le  The  discovery  of  Neptune  has  given 

Yerrier,  Galle  and  Walker.    Adams  first  an  unequivocal  refutation  to  Bode*8  law 

determined  the  place  of  the  new  planet,  of  the  planetary  distances.    This  famous 

from  the  perturbations  of  Uranus.    Yet  law  may  be  thus  stated.    If  we  set  down 

M.  Afago  says :  *'  Mr.  Adams  has  no  the  number  4,  several  times  in  a  row, 

right  to  figure  in  the  history  of  the  dis-  and  to  the  second  4  add  3,  to  the  third  4 

covety  of  the  new  planet — not  even  to  add  twice  3,  or  6,  to  the  next  4  add  twice 

the  extent  of  the  slightest  allusion,  {Ni  6,  or  12,  and  so  on,  as  in  the  following 

meme  far  la  flus  legere  allusion.*^)    Let  table,  the  resulting  numbers  will  renre- 

the  public  jpnre  of  the  candor  of  Arago !  sent  nearly  the  relative  Jdistances  of^the 

Frofeeior  Chdiis  was  the  first  to  insti.  planets  from  the  sun. 
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4 
3 


4 
6 


4 
12 


4 
24 


4  etc. 
48  etc. 


4         7       10  V   16       28       52  etc. 

If  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
enn  he  called  10,  then  4  will  represent 
nearly  the  distance  of  Mercury ;  7  that 
of  Venus;  and  so  for  the  rest.    This  law 


was  never  accurately  verified  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  planets,  and  Neptune  forms 
a  decided  exception  to  it  in  order  to 
exhibit  this  fact  more  clearly,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  table,  showing 
first,  the  true  relative  distance  of  each 
of  the  planets;  secondly,  the  distance 
according  to  Bode*s  law ;  and  thirdly,  the 
error  of  this  law. 


True  Dist. 

&ode 

Error. 

True  Dist 

Bode 

Error. 

Mercury, 

3.87 

4 

0.13 

Jupiter, 

52.03 

52 

0.03 

Venus, 

7.23 

7 

0.23 

Saturn, 

95.39 

100 

4.61 

Earth, 

10.00 

10 

Uranus, 

191.82 

196 

4.18 

Mars, 

15.24 

16 

0.76 

Neptune, 

301.78 

388 

86.22 

5  Asteroids, 

26.34 

28 

1.66 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that 
although  this  law  represents  pretty  well 
the  distsnces  of  the  nearer  planets,  the  er- 
ror is  quite  large  for  Saturn  and  Uranus, 
and  for  Neptune  the  error  is  altogether 
overwhelming,  amounting  to  more  than 
eight  hundred  millions  of  miles,  a  quan- 
tity almost  equal  to  the  distance  of  Satorn 
from  the  sun.  It  is  thus  mere  mockery 
to  honor  these  coincidences  with  the 
name  of  a  law.  A  law  of  nature  is  pre- 
cise— it  is  capable  of  exact  numerical  ap- 
plication. Let  then  the  preceding  rule 
be  called  the  law  of  Bode ;  t^  is  not  a  lata 
of  nature. 

We  will  only  add  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  physical  appearance  of 
Neptune.  It  is  believed  that  Neptune  is 
surrounded  bif  a  ring,  like  ScUum.  Mr. 
Lassel,  of  Liverpool,  has  an  excellent 
Newtonian  reflector  of  20  feet  length  and 
2  feet  apeilure,  with  which  he  has  made 
numerous  observations  of  the  planet.  On 
the  3d  of  October  last,  he  was  struck 
with  the  shape  of  the  planet,  as  being  not 
that  of  a  round  l)all ;  and  again  on  the 
10th  of  October,  he  received  a  distinct 
impression  that  the  planet  was  surround- 
ed by  an  obliquely  situated  ring.  On  the 
10th  of  November,  the  planet  appeared 
very  much  like  Saturn,  as  seen  with  a 
small  telescope  and  low  power,  though 
much  fainter.  Several  other  persons  also 
saw  the  supposed  ring,  and  all  in  the 
same  direction. 

Professor  Challis  states,  that  on  the 
12th  of  January,  he  received  for  the  first 
time  a  distinct  impression  that  the  planet 
was  surrounded  by  a  ring.    Two  inde- 

•  pendent  drawings  made  by  himself 
and  his  assistant,  &;ave  the  annexed 
representation  oi  its  appeafance. 


On  the  14th  he  saw  the  ring  a^n,  «od 
was  surprised  that  he  had  not  noticed  it  be- 
fore. The  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
ring  to  that  of  the  planet,  was  about  that 
of  3  to  2. 

Mr.  Hind  states,  that  the  Souihvilte 
telescope  shows  the  planet  oblong ;  and 
De  Vico,  with  the  other  Roman  astrono- 
mers, report  that  they  always  see  Nep- 
tune with  lateral  projections.  We  can 
therefore  hardly  refuse  to  admit,  that 
Neptune  offers  another  instance  of  that 
singular  planetary  constitution,  of  which 
Saturn  has  hitherto  been  the  only  known 
example. 

h  Neptune  attended  by  a  satellite  7  On 
this  point  the  evidence  is  not  equally  sat- 
isfactory. Mr.  Lassel  states,  that  on  the 
lOlh  of  October  he  observed  a  faint  star 
distant  from  the  planet  about  three  diam- 
eters, and  nearly  in  (he  plane  of  the  ring. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  he  again  ob- 
served a  faint  star  at  the  distance  of  two 
diameters ;  and  December  3,  he  also  saw 
a  small  star  having  about  the  same  ap- 
pearance ;  and  he  considers  it  probable 
that  the  star  was  a  satellite. 

The  orbit  of  Neptune  approaches  nearer 
to  a  circle  than  that  of  any  other  known 
planet.  Its  eccentricity,  according  to 
Mr.  Walker's  computation,  is  only  the 
one  tVHhhundredth  part  of  its  mean  dis- 
tance; while  that  of  Mercury  is  one 
ffih,  and  that  of  Juno  is  more  than  one 
fourth  of  its  distance  from  the  sun. 

The  average  distance  of  Neptune  from 
the  sun  is  ttoo  thousand  eigkt  hundred 
and  sixty^four  millions  (^  mles^  and  the 
circumference  of  its  orbit  about  eighteen 
thousand  miliums^  which  circuit  is  com- 
pleted in  about  166  years.  Uranus  makes 
a  revolution  around  the  6un  in  about  iialf 
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of  this  lime,  or  84  years ;  and  it  has  been  it  be  nearly  correct,  and  then  the  mntual 

remarked,  both  by  ProfeMor  Challis  and  attractions  of  the  satellites  will  render 

Professor  Pcirce,  that  this  singalar  coin-  the   relation   rigorously  exact.    A   still 

cidence  mast  eive  rise  to  enormous  per-  more  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  is 

tarbatioBS  in  their  respective  orbits.    In-  found  in  the  complicated  system  of  Sat- 

deed.  Professor  Peirce  b^  remarked,  that  nrn.   The  periodic  time  of  its  third  ^satet- 

if  the  period  of  Neptune  should  happen  lite  is  precisely  double  that  of  the  first; 

to  come  within  one  year  of  double  tnat  and  the  period  of  the  fourth,  double  that 

of  Uranus,  then  the  effect  of  these  dis-  of  the  second. 

tnrbances  would  be  Xo  render  its  period*       Let  us  hope  that  Professor  Peirce  will 

exactly  double ;  and  be  thinks  that  such  persevere  in  his  researches,  until  be  has 

will  prove  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  year  of  determined  exactly  what  effect  the  planet 

Neptune  is  exactly  double  that  of  Uranus,  Neptune  exerts ;  and  let  him  study  the 

^lonld  this  conjecture  be   verified,   it  still  outstanding  inequalities  of  Uranus, 

would  prove  the  most  curious  circum-  to  deduce  thereirom  the  elements  of  a  yet 

stance  yet  developed  in  the  history  of  this  unseen  disturbing  body.    Let  it  be  pad 

remarkable  body.    A  similar  relation  is  that  an  American  completed  the  problem 

known  to  subsist  between  the  motions  of  which  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  commenced; 

Jupiter's  satellites.    The  mean  motion  of  and  let  an  American  telescope  first  dis- 

the  first  satellite,  added  to  twice  the  mo-  close  to  the  gaze  of  mankind  another 

tion  of  the  third,  is  equal  to  three  times  troubler  of  the  planetary  motions.   When 

the  motion  of  the  second.    Laplace  has  that  day  comes,  (and  we  believe  the  day 

proved  that  this  exact  e<{uality  is  the  re-  is  not  distant,)  let  it  not  be  said  that  the 

suit  of  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  three  metropolis  of  America,  the  second  com- 

satellites.    It  is  not  necessary  that  this  mercial  city  of  the  globe,  is  without  a 

relation  should  hold  at  the  commence-  telescope  suited  to  observations  of  the 

ment  of  their  motions;  it  is  sufficient  if  planet  Neptune ! 


LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  JOSEPH  REED.* 

*'Thk    history  of  the   Revolution,"  personal  danger.for  that  class.     It  is  a 

says  Mr,  Reed,  in  the  opening  chapter  to  rank  vegetation,  and  needs  a  fatter  soil 

this  work,  '*  is  not  written,  and  cannot  than  America  Men  offered.     The  long« 

be,  till  the  hioeraphies  of  the  men  who  continued  contests  with  the  savages  and 

made  the  RevcHution  are  completed.*'   It  the  French,  had  brought  up  men  who 

was  the  fortune  of  our  country  that  they  needed  but  opportunity  and  the  materials 

were,  for  the  most  part,  great  men.  Their  of  war  to  make  eenerals.    The  education 

abilities  and  their  character,  their  educa-  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  of  that 

tion  and  their  social  position,  gave  them  fruitful    nursery,   the  bar,    had    made 

an   influence    amon^  and   over    their  statesmen  already.  Few  books  and  much 

countrymen,  such  as  in  no  later  time  has,  thinking,   the   constant  application   of 

to  the  same  extent,  been  exhibited.    The  their  fruits  to  real  and  daily  occurring 

period  preceding  the  war  of  independence  emergencies  had  ripened  these  to  matu- 

nad  been  favorable  alike  *to  the  develop-  rity,  and  the  world  of  that  day  knew  no 

roent  and  to  the  advancement  of  ability ;  greater  names  than  those  of  the  men' who 

and  the  country  had  not  then  as  yet  dis-  governed  in  their  respective  colonies,  or,' 

carded*its  legitimate  power.     The  array  delegated  by  them,  sat  in  the  council 

of  names  which  started  into  distinction  at  hall  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
the  first  drum- beat  of  the  Revolution  has        It  has  happened  to  Pennsylvania  that, 

never  since  been  equalled.    Those  were  though  among  the  most  distinguished  in 

not  the  days  for  demagogues.  There  was  that  struggle — furnishing  some  of  the 

too  little  personal  advantage,  too  much  ablest  heads  and  the  most  devoted  hearts 

*  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Josefih  Reed,  Milltarv  Secretary  of  Washington,  at  Can^ 
bridge  ;  Adjutant-General  of  the  Continental  Army ;  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States ;  and  President  of  the  Executive  Coancil  of  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania.  By  his 
gnadson,  William  B.  Reed.    Two  vols.  Sro.   Philadelphia.    Lindsay  &  Hlakiston. 
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of  the  land — ^the  theatre  of  desperate  re*  In  1770  he  revisited  EDglasd  to 

slstance,  and  the  scene  of  eloquent  de-  home  his  bride,  and  then  settled  and  r«- 

bate-^witbln  whose  borders  were  Inde-  sumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Pbil»- 

pendence  Hall  and  the  huts  of  Valley  delphia.    , 

Forge — neither  her  history  nor  the  lives  oif  .  In  1772,  upon  the  resignation  of  Lord 
her  dislioguished  sons  have  yet  been  writ-  Hillsborough,  the  Earl  of  Dnrtmoiith 
ten.  Franklin  alone  has,  and  tardily,  been  succeeded  to  the  Colonial  Office.  Be- 
made  known  as  Franklin  deserved  to  be.  tween  him  and  the  elder  De  Berdt,  there 
Morris  has  sunk  almost  into  oblivion,  and  had  existed  a  friendship  which,  after  his 
until  now  Reed,  who,  in  constant  and  .death,  was  continued  to  his  son;  aadiSet 
arduous  toil,  in  variety  of  duty,  in  Intel*  the  instance  of  the  latter,  an  intimiition 
ligence  and  usefulness,  in  self-sacrifice  was  conveyed  to  Beed  that  a  correspond- 
and  stern  integrity  was  behind  no  man,  ence  upon  the  condition  and  wants  of 
even  of  that  day,  has  been  left  to  the  the  colonies,  with  one  free  from  interest- 
meagre  relation  of  public  journals  and  ed  views,  would  be  Bgr«eable  tothemia- 
official  dispatches.  ister.    Entertaining  the  good  opinion,  at 

To  the  volumes  before  us  our  space  that  time  prevalent,  with  regard  to  Lord 

will  permit  but  poor  justice.     They  are  Dartmouth,  Reed  undertook  the  delicate 

at  once  a  history  and  a  biography.    En-  and  responsible  task,  with  a  full  sense  of 

tering  upon  important  military  functions  its  difficulties,  but  with  the  conviction 

at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  tbeir  sub-  that  an  opportunity  of  conveying  correct 

ject  continued  in  the  active  duties  of  the  information  to  such  a  quarter  was  not  to 

field  or  the  cabinet  until  his  life  closed  be  lost.    The  curse  of  the  country  had 

almost  with  its  termination.  During  half  been  the  falsehoods  of  its  governors ;  it 

that  period,  he  had  been  to  Pennsylva-  remained  to  be  seen  if  truth  could  yet  be 

nia  what  Weare  was  to  New  Hampshire;  made  to  penetrate  the  eara  of  their  mas* 

Livingston  to  New  Jersey,  and  Trumbull  ters.    Of  the  correspondence  which  fol* 

to  Connecticut;  and  his  own  was,  in  ef-  lowed,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 

feet,  her  story.  it  is  among  the  most  valuable  contriba- 

Joseph  Reed  was  born  at  Trenton,  in  tions  to  American  history  yet  presented. 
New  Jersey,  in  August,  1741 ;  but  while  Reed's  position  in  life,  and  his  intimacy 
yet  an  inrant,  was  removed  with  his  with  the  leading  characters,  not  only  of 
father's  family  to  Philadelphia ;  at  the  Pennsylvania,  but  of  other  States,  gave 
"  Academy"  in  which  city  he  received  him  access  to  sound  intelligence.  He  be- 
his  boyish  education.  He  was  subse^  longed  to  the  dass  who,  resolutely  deter- 
quently  graduated  at  Princeton  College;  mined  to  resist  even  unto  rebellion 
read  law  under  Richard  Stockton,  and  every  invasion  of  the  eonstltotional  rights 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1763,  of  the  provinces,  entertained,  as  yet,  no 
passed  two  years  in  London,  in  the  com-  disposition  to  loosen  their  connection 
pletion  of  his  professional  studies.  His  with  Great  Britain;  and  bad  endeavored 
early  correspondence,  though  limited,  rather  to  procure  retraction  from  the  lat- 
will  be  found  not  the  least  interesting  of  ter  than  to  stimulate  excitement  in  the 
the  work,  as  showing  the  state  of  the  former.  From  such  a  man  Lord  Dart- 
colonies  at  a  very  critical  period.  The  mouth  might  expect  to  hear  the  truth.  It 
relations  between  the  mother  and  her  was  not  Reed's  mult  if  it  was  disregarded, 
offspring  were  already  becoming  involve  The  letters  commence  with  the*  22d  De- 
ed; the  West  India  Bill  and  the  Stamp  cember,  1773,  and  close  with  the  lOth 
Act  bad  been  added  to  the  series  of  op*  February,  1775.  Tbeir  tone,  from  the 
pressions  which  gradually  undermined  relations  of  the  writer  to  the  person  ad* 
*the  loyalty  of  America;  and  the  discon-  dressed,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  guarded, 
tent  was  steadily  growing  up,  which  ten  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
years  later  became  rebellion.  Reed's  resi-  their  force  as  well  as  their  elegance, 
dence  in  England  was  eventful  to  him  in  They  paint,  in  language  which  mould 
more  ways  tnan  one.  He  there  formed  have  been  convincing,  the  spirit  of  th« 
an  attachment  to  the  lady  whom  ha  people  and  the  dangers  of  the  course  so 
afterwards  married,  the  daughter  of  Den-  blindly  entered  upon  and  so  obstinately 
nis  de  Berdt,  at  a  later  period  agent  of  followed  by  the  ministry.  The  last  letter 
Massachusetts ;  and  be  there  also  made,  narrated  theproceedings  of  the  Provincial 
in  the  person  of  her  brother,  an  acquaint-  Convention  of  January,  1 775.  It  closed 
ance  whose  agency  led  to  some  of  the  with  the  ominous  declaration  that  *'  this 
most  important  transactions  of  hia  life,  conntry  will  be  deluged  in  blood  before 
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it  will  sabmit  to  any  other  taxation  than  measures  he  has  not  spirit  to  execute." 
by  their  own  Jegislature."  A  few  weeks  It  was  upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
after  and  Lexington  and  Concord  had  Washington  himself  that  he  was  induced 
sealed  tbat  assertion.  From  Lord  Dart-  to  remain.  The  sacrifice,  it  may  be  im« 
mouth  himself  there  is  but  one  letter.  It  agined»  was  a  great  one  to  a  young  maa 
is  dated  July  1 1th,  1774.  Of  the  justice  with  narrow  means,  just  entering  upon  a 
of  the  two  causes,  we  can  point  to  no  lucrative  jpractice,  and  leaving  behind 
better  illustrations  than  that  and  Reed's  him  a  wife  and  two  infant  children,  but 
of  tteptember  25th  in  reply.  This  cor-  it  was  made  without  a  murmur,  and  the 
respondence,  added  to  Reed's  connection  author  proudly  adds,  as  the  due  of  a 
with  an  English  family,  were  the  cause  woman  of  the  Revolution,  that  "  the 
of  many  suspicions  on  the  part  of  those  ^oung  mother  did  her  absent  patriot  full 
who  could  not  know  its  character.  Its  justice,  by  her  fortitude  and  cheerful  ac- 
publication  must  dissipate  all  such  ideas  quiescence  in  his  thus  following  the  path 
of  the  views  he  entertained  at  this  time,  of  honor  and  public  duty."  The  relation* 
and  upon  his  sincerity  of  patriotism  sub-  between  the  commander-in-chief  and 
sequently*  we  apprehend  there  can  be  no  Reed,  were  henceforth  of  the  most  inti- 
shadow  of  doubt  mate  nature.  The  expressions  of  Wash- 
The  insight  of  the  politics  of  Pennsyl-  ington's  esteem  for  his  merits,  and  de- 
vania  during  this  period,  furnished  by  the  pendence  on  his  assistance,  are  constant 
connecting  narrative  of  the  author,  is  and  warm.  Reed  was  in  fact  the  confi- 
particulariy  valuable.  The  causes  which  dential  secretary  as  well  as  the  aid,  and 
prevented  her,  at  the  outset  of  the  con-  his  pen  was  employed  in  the  preparation 
test  with  Great  Britain,  from  taking  the  of  many  of  the  most  important  dispatches 
bold  and  decided  stand  in  vindication  of  of  this  campaign, 
colonial  rights,  and  from  putting  forth  The  siege  of  Boston,  truly  character- 
those  strong  assertions  of  the  doctrines  of  ized  by  the  author  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
liberty,  upon  which  some  of  her  sisters  markable  incidents  of  the  war,  receives 
ventured,  and  the  laborious  efforts  by  much  interesting  light  from  these  pages, 
which  those  influences  were  counteracted  Between  the  renown  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
and  destroyed,  are  pointed  out  with  clear-  the  disasters  of  Long  Island,  few  persons 
ness  and  vigor.  Towards  the  result,  as  sufficiently  consider  the  generalship 
it  seems  to  us,  no  man  contributed  more  which  there,  in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
than  Reed.  His  descendant  has  narrated  and  disciplined  foe,  organized,  disciplined 
his  services  with  a  modesty  as  becoming  and  disbanded  one  army,  and  raised  and 
ss  his  earnestness.  We  regret  that  we  equipped  another ;  few  know  the  difii- 
cannot  enter  fully  into  this  part  of  the  culties  undergone  from  want  of  arms  and 
work.  The  early  revolutionary  history  necessaries,  and  the  fatal  system  of  short 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  so  great  part  ob-  terms,  or  appreciate  how  entirely  it  was 
8cure,  and  the  theme  is  so  well  handled  by  compulsion  that  Washington  deserved 
by  our  author,  that  we  could  willingly  the  attributes  of  Fabius. 
devote  to  it  greater  space  than  our  limits  In  October  Reed  was  forced  to  return  to 
allow.  We  pass  to  the  commencement  pf  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  during 
his  military  life.  On  Washington's  de-  the  ensuing  winter,  actively  engagecH 
parture  in  June  1 775,  to  take  charge  of  the  however,  in  political  afiairs.  The  author 
army.  Reed  accompanied  him  to  Boston,  thus  sketches  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
and  while  there  was  offered  and  accepted  vince  at  the  close  of  1775 : 
the  post  of  aid  to  the  commander- in-  <*  There  were  two  well  defined  parties 
chiei.  To  one  of  his  friends,  who  re-  in  this  province;  the  friends  of  govern- 
monstrated  with  him  on  the  danger  of  the  ment,  composed  mainly  of  the  adnerenta 
step,  he  made  the  characteristic  reply,  of  the  proprietaries,  royalists  from  con- 
**  I  have  no  inclination  to  be  hanged  for  scientious  opinion  and  from  reliapous 
half  treason.  When  a  subject  draws  his  scruples,  and  the  greater  portion  ol  the 
sword  against  bis  prince,  he  must  cut  his  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  revolutionary 
way  through  if  he  means  afterwards  to  or  active  movement  party.  There  was  a 
sit  down  in  safety.  I  have  taken  too  ac-  third  party,  or  rather  a  third  class  of 
tive  a  part  in  what  may  be  called  the  civil  men,  earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
part  of  opposition,  to  renounce  without  the  colonies,  but  more  or  less  anxious  for 
disgrace  the  public  cause,  when  it  seems  reconciliation,  and  more  or  less  prepared 
to  lead  to  danger,  and  have  a  most  sover-  for  decisive  measures  of  redress.  To 
eign  contempt  for  the  man  who  can  plan  this  cUum»  though  with  widely  difiben^ 
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temperameDts  and  views,  belonged  Frank-  sealed.  On  the  1  Otb,  John  Adams  brought 
lin,  Dickinson,  Thomson,  Reed,  Mifflin,  forward  in  Congress  bis  resolution  re- 
Morris,  McKean,  Clymer,  and  nearly  all  commending  the  remodelling  by  the  States 
those  who  were  recognized  as  the  politi-  of  their  governments,  and  speedily  fol- 
cal  leaders  of  the  da]^.  Though  thinking  lowed  it  up  by  the  report  of  the  commit- 
alike  as  to  the  necessity  of  moderating  the  tee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred.  A 
extremity  of  feeling,  to  which  the  two  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
leading  parties  might  go,  and  agreeing  as  immediately  decided  upon  calling  a  uon- 
to  the  inevitable  issue  of  the  pending  vention,to  take  the  sense  of  the  people 
controversy  with  the  mother  country,  upon  the  continuance  of  the  charter, 
unless  a  change  occurred  in  its  policy;  The  friends  ofthe  existing  order  of  things 
there  was,  among  these  leaders,  great  di-  struggled  against  the  movement  in  vain, 
versity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  The  AssenriDly,  which  met  asain  on  the 
bringing  the  colonies  generally,  and  20th,  was  left  constantly  without  a  quo- 
Pennsylvania  in  particular,  into  effective  rum,  until  the  5th  of  June,  when  the 
opposition.  Most  of  them  (perhaps  all,  Virginia  resolutions  instructing  their  del- 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  McKean,  egates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  independ- 
Doctor  Franklin,  and  probably  Mr.  Cly-  ence,  were  presented  to  it.  On  the  8th» 
mer)  thought  it  best,  if  possible,  to  a  compromise  committee,  to  whom  they 
continue  the  charter  institutions  of  were  referred,  of  which  Reed  was  a  mem- 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  ber,  reported,  the  result  being,  as  was 
Assembly,  of  which  many  of  them  were  expected,  only  to  recommend  the  rescind- 
members,  carry  on  the  government  even  iog  the  instructions  to  the  Pennsylvania 
in  the  crisis  of  a  revolution.  To  this  delegates  of  the  year  before.  The  effect 
opinion  Mr.  Reed  adhered  down  to  a  cer-  was,  however,  produced.  <*  Of  the  seven 
tain  period ;  Charles  Thomson  and  Mr.  Pennsylvania  delegates  in  Congress,  on 
Dickinson  to  the  end  of  their  lives  never  the  vote  of  the  1st  of  July,  in  Commit- 
relinquished  it."  tee  of  the  Whole,  three  voted  for  inde- 

The  charter  or  proprietary  government  pendence  and  four  against  it ;  and  on  the 

of  Pennsylvania,  was  thus  the  bone  of  4th,  two  of  those  who  voted  adversely 

contention  between  the  two  parties.  The  to  Independence  being  absent,  the  vote 

aniroositybetweenthe  ultra  Tories  and  the  of  Pennsylvania  was  accidentally,  and 

ultra  Whigs  lelt  no  chance  for  the  desired  by  a  majority  of  one,  given  in  its  favor.** 

reforms  of  the  more  conservative  in  the  Thus  hardly  was  that  declaration  secur- 

patriot  party,  who  wished  not  the  aboli-  ed,  which  she  afterwards  so  nobly  sna- 

tion,  but  the  modification  of  the  charter,  tained. 

Its  enemies,  urged  by  the  New  England  The  Assembly  was  now  a  nullity.  On 
delegates  to  Congress,  with  whom  our  the  23d  September  it  met  again ;  on  the 
author  observes,  there  was  entire  con-  26th,  twenty-three  members  only  being 
corrence  not  only  of  union  but  of  action,  present,  it  passed  its  last  vote,  denounc- 
were  determined  upon  its  destruction,  and  ing  the  Convention,  and  adjourned  for- 
they  accomplished  it.  Reed,  who  at  this  ever.  **  Thus,*'  says  the  author,  «  end- 
time  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  ed  the  Charter  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
Safety,  in  January,  1776,  was  elected  to  vania.  The  new  Constitution  was  pro- 
the  Assembly,  where  as  usual  he  took  a  claimed  on  the  28th  of  September,  and 
conspicuous  part  in  the  debates,  and  was  on  the  28th  November,  the  government 
especially  instrumental  in  procuring  one  was  organized  by  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
gpreat  step  towards  the  redress  of  griev*  semblv." 

ances  in  enlarging  the  number  of  repre-  In  June,  Reed  joined  the  army,  then  at 
sentatives.  The  winter  however  had  New  York.  Early  in  that  month.  Con- 
passed  over  without  any  definite  result,  gress,  at  the  instance  of  the  commander- 
and  Reed  was  contemplating  a  return  to  in-chief,  had  appointed  him  to  the  post 
the  army,  when  the  news  of  the  evacua-  of  Adjutant-General,  vacant  by  the  pro- 
tton  of  Boston  reached  Philadelphia.  motion    of    General    Gates,    and    from 

The  event  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  thenceforward  he  was  constantly  in  ac- 
re volutionary  party  in  Pennsylvania,  as  tive  service. 

elsewhere.     On  the  first  of  May,  the  On  the  10th  July,  Independence  was 

election  for  the  additional  members  of  proclaimed  at  camp,  and  a  few  days  af- 

Assembly  took  place,  which,  except  in  terwards  Lord  Howe  arrived,  bringing 

the  city,  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  his  plan  of  reconciliation.    Like  every 

Whigs.    The  late  of  the  charter  was  other   retraction  or   overture  of  Great 
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Britain,  it  came  too  late.    The  deelara-  iiscbief.    The  mission,  it  need  not  be 

tion  bad  thrown  an  insarmountable  ob-  said,  proved  utterly  abortive.    Its  pre- 

•taeie  in  its  way.    Upon  the  probable  Kminaries  were  embarrassed  by  the  ab- 

eflects  of  the  ofier,  hacT  it  arrived  before  snrd  refusal  of  Lord  Howe  to  recognize 

thM  event,  the  work  presents  some  inter-  Washington  by  his  military^itle,  and  its 

estin^   speculations.      That   the  terms  powers  extended   no  farther   than  the 

themselves  would  have  been  declined,  granting  of  pardons.    It  served,  to  a  cer- 

even  if  the  point  of  form  had  not  been  tain  extent,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  individu- 

raised,  is  certain  enough — bat  that  it  als  that  their  rignts  could  only  be  se- 

wootd  have  led  to  results  important  to  cured  by  the  sword ;  on  the  other  hand, 

the  relations  of  the  colonies,  is  not  less  it  created  in  the  camp  a  feeling  of  uncer- 

80.    Many  of  the  most  distinguished  pa-  tainty,  little  favorable  to  discipline.    All 

triots  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  declara-  doubts,  however,  as  to  negotiation,  were 

tton,   considered   the    step   premature;  soon  dispelled.    On  the  22d  of  August, 

many  even  preferred  a  continuance  of  General  Howe  landed  at  Gfavesend,  and 

the  connection,  could  it  be  maintained  the  war  recommenced,  and  in  earnest 

with  honor.    New  England  was,  in  fact.  The  second  attempt  at  negotiation,  made 

the  only  section  originally  bent  upon  In-  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  whicb 

dependence,  and  it  had  been  her  pertina-  rank  was  waved  on  both  sides,  was  as 

city,  aided  by  that  of  a  few  southern  futile.    The  author's  narrative  of  that 

spirits,  who  went  before  their  constitu-  battle,  and  the  operations  which  preceded 

ents,  which  forced  it  on.  and  followed  it,  contains  much  that  is 

Lord  Howe,  who  had  neglected  no  new  and  important.  We  heartily  I'oin  in 
means  of  secnring[  success  to  his  mission,  his  testimony  to  the  conduct  on  that  oc- 
had  furnished  himself  with  an  urgent  casion  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  who, 
recommendation  from  Mr.  de  Berdt,  in  defence  of  their  sister  colony,  conduct* 
Reed*s  brother-in-law,  which  he  trans-  ed  themselves  with  a  gallantry  worthy  of 
mitted  to  camp,  and  which  Reed  forth-  veterans.  Heed  himself  was  present  at 
with  sent  to  Robert  Morris,  in  Congress,  the  action  of  the  27th,  and  assisted  in  the 
Between  him  and  Morris  there  seems  to  withdrawal  of  the  army  on  the  night  of 
have  been,  as  regarded  national  afikirs,  the  29th.  Upon  this  and  the  subsequent 
not  only  an  entire  harmony  of  friendship,  operations  of  the  campaign,  the  evacaa* 
but  a  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion.  His  tion  of  New  York,  the  battle  of  White 
letter  to  that  statesman,  and  the  answer.  Plains,  and  the  siege  of  Fort  Washing- 
Dow  for  the  first  time  published,  striking-  ton,  the  correspondence  is  full  and  inter- 
ly  illostrate  the  characters  of  the  two,  estin^.  Reed's  admirable  qualifications 
and  the  opinions  of  a  great  and  influen-  for  his  oflice  were  exhibited  most  strong- 
tial  division  of  the  patriots.  Our  space  ly  throughout.  His  energy  and  activity, 
will  ill  allow  us  to  make  extracts,  but  his  capacity  for  continuous  labor,  were 
this  one  sentiment  in  Morris*  letter,  in  remarkable,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
unison  as  it  was  with  his  friend's  views,  arm^,  disorganized  as  it  was  by  continu- 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  imitated,  ed  disasters,  were  all  needed. 
"  I  cannot,"  he  says,  "  depart  from  one  The  siege  and  fall  of  Fort  Washing- 
point  which  first  induced  me  to  enter  the  ton,  gave  rise  to  an  occurrence  whien 
public  line.  I  mean  an  opinion  that  it  has  been  often  misrepresented  or  misun- 
ts  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  act  his  derstood.  The  work  not  only  fully,  but 
part  in  whatever  station  his  country  may  most  honorably  explains  it,  so  far  as 
call  htm  to,  in  times  of  difficulty,  danger.  Reed  was  concerned.  The  propriety  of 
and  distress.  Whilst  I  think  this  a  duty,  defending  that  position,  isolated  as  it 
I  must  submit,  although  the  councils  of  was,  it  is  well  known,  has  always  been 
America  have  taken  a  different  course  a  subject  of  military  controversy;  and 
from  my  judgment  and  wishes  I  think  Washington,  in  this  instance,  had  suffer- 
that  the  individual  who  declines  the  ser-  ed  his  own  judgment  to  be  overruled  by 
vice  of  his  country  because  its  councils  the  weight  of  contrary  opinions.  Reed 
are  not  conformable  to  bis  ideas,  makes  was,  at  the  time,  with  the  main  army, 
but  a  bad  subject ;  a  good  one  will  fol-  which,  after  the  battle  of  Chatterton's 
k>w,  if  he  cannot  lead."  Hill,  had  crossed  the  river  to  Fort  Lee, 

The  letter  from  Mr.  de  Berdt  of  course  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of 

led  to  nothing;  but  Reed  was  present  that  place,  defended  as  it  was  almost  en- 

at  all  the  interviews  with  the  officers  tirely  by  Pennsylvania  troops.    A  few 

Mt  by  Lord  Howe  to  the  commander-  days  after  its  fall  he  wrote  to  Lee,  whd 
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bad  been  left  with  a  force  to  guard  the  diepatehed  to  Pfailbdelpbw  for  aid,  and 
highlands,  expreBsiag,  but  in  respectfal  it  was  fortboomiDg.  *«At  nojieriodof 
terms,  hie  opinion  of^lhis  indecision,  and  the  war,**  eaya  our  author,  "did  any  por- 
his  wish  for  Lee's  presence.  In  reply  to  tion  of  the  colonies  exhibit  a  finer  spirit 
this  letter,  ifaee,  apparently  echoing  Reed's  tlian  the  majority  of  the  citizens 'of 
language,  gave  to  it  an  expression  which  Pennsylvania  at  this  juncture.  The 
it  ov  no  means  justified.  The  letter  militia  was  immediately  and  efficiently 
reached  camp  after  Reed's  departure  organized,  and  a  large  body,  wdl  equip- 
to  Burlington,  and  was,  as  usual,  opened  ped,  marched  to  join  Washington  at  the 
bv  the  commander-in-chief,  under  the  upper  passes  of  the  Delaware.**  Qffen* 
idea  that  it  related  to  the  business  of  the  sive  operations  were  at  once  determined 
department.  Deeply  wounded,  not  only  upon,  and  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  of 
at  the  expression  of  such  opinions  by  Princeton  reversed  the  position  of  the 
ohe  holding  the  hieh  military  reputation  armies.  During  the  wnole  of  these 
which  Lee  then  did,  but  at  the  apparent  movements,  Reed  was  exceedingly  ac- 
want  of  candor  in  his  intimate  and  confi,-  tive ;  at  Princeton  he  bore  a  most  con- 
dential  officer,  Washington  yet  never  lost  jipicuous  part 

his  habitual  dignity.  He  enclosed  the  Immediately  after  these  events,  Waah- 
letter  to  Reed,  explaining  the  circum-  in^ton  urged  upon  Congress  the  ap- 
atances  of  his  having  opened  it,  as  an  pomtment  of  an  additional  number  of 
«  excuse  for  seeing  i&  contents  oi  a  let-  generals,  recommending  Reed  to  the 
ter  which  neither  inclination  nor  intui-  command  of  the  horse  '*  as  a  person  in 
tion  would  have  prompted  him  to.**  Reed,  his  opinion  in  every  way  qualified."  At 
after  an  attempt  to  recover  the  original  of  the  end  of  February,  and  again  in  April, 
his  own,  which,  in  consequence  of  Lee*e  elections  were  accordingly  made,  but  no 
capture  by  the  British,  proved  futile,  order  was  taken  with  reference  to  the 
wrote  to  (Washington,  simply  explaining  separate  command  of  the  horse,  and  it 
the  sentiments  really  contained  in  it,  and  was  not  until  the  12th  of  May  that  Reed 
expressing,  in  language  as  beautiful  as  was  elected  a  brigadier.  On  the  27th  of 
Impropriate,  his  regret  at  having,  even  that  month  they  empowered  the  general- 
unjustly,  forfeited  his  regard.  Washings  in-chief  to  confer  that  command  apon 
ton*8  reply  was  such  as  became  him.  one  of  the  generals  already  appointed, 
*(  He  was  hurt,  not  because  he  thought  and  he  immediately  oiSered  it  to  Reed, 
his  judgment  wronged  by  the  expressionB  He,  justly  offended  at  the  coldness  with 
contai^  in  it,  but  because  the  same  which  he  had  been  treated,  declined  it, 
sentiments  were  not  communicated  im-  resolving  however  to  join  the  army  as  a 
mediately  to  himself."  It  need  not  be  volunteer  as  soon  as  active  operations  re- 
said  that  their  old  friendship  was  restor-  commenced.  The  cause  of  the  neglect  is 
ed.  Not  so  Lee.  At  a  later  period,  to  ascribed  by  his  biographer,  and  no  doubt 
gratify  his  resentment  towards  Wash-  correctly,  to  the  hostility  to  Washington 
lagton,  he  had  the  baseness,  in  a  newspa-  and  his  friends  which  already  had  infected 
per  article,  to  allude  to  Reed*e  private  a  portion  of  Congress,  and  which  the  next 
opinion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  as  year  so  virulently  displayed  itself— add- 
contrary  to  what  he  publicly  professed  ed  to  which  that  Reed  nad  been  charg- 
tewatds  him,  hinting  at  that  letter  as  his  ed  with  injustice  to  the  New  England 
authority.  The  attempt  did  him  no  good,  troops.  Washington  made  no  further 
nor  harm  to  those  to  whom  he  intend-  offer  to  fill  the  situation,  which  remained 
ed  it.  .^  vacant  until  the  election  of  Pulaski. 
The  commencement  of  thil  vhsuing  A  letter  £rom  Reed  to  a  member  of  Con- 
winter  was  marked  with  gloom  and  de-  gress  refers  to  the  subject  in  a  manner 
apondency.  Washin^ton*s  army,  reduced  highly  honorable  to  him ;  expressing  the 
to  a  handful,  were  driven  beyond  the  Ra-  wish  that  no  difilculties  might  arise  in 
ritan.  Lee  was  a  prisoner ;  New  Jersey  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
was  in  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  between  that  body  and  Washington,  aa 
enemy,  its  legislature  scattered  to  the  "  any  claims  or  pretensions  which  he 
winds  ;Comwallis  with  aatrong  and  well  might  have,  were  they  much  greater* 
appointed  force  rapidly  pursuing  the  ougbt  not  to  disturb  the  harmony  which 
wreck  of  the  Continentals.  It  was  in  should  exist  between  the  civil  and  miii- 
thia  dark  hour  that  Pennsylvania  almost  tary  powers  ;**  he  ends  by  authorizin|f 
of  herself  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  such  use  of  his  letter  as  would  obviate 
wnr«  A&ifflin  ajid  Reed  were  aucceasively  difficulties*     About  the  same  time  be 
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waa appointed  cbief-justioe  of  Pennsylva-  under  a  resolution  of  Conffrefis  r^emng 

BJa,  a  post  which  bad  always  been  filled  to  Washington,  Dana  and  faimself,  fhe 

with  the  bighest  talent  in    the  State,  remodelling   of  the  army,  and  to  this 

The  oflfer  was  the  more  honorable  as  daty  he  de?oted  himself.    Intellij^ence 

Reed   had  been  a  known  opponent  of  from  Europe  now  infused  new  life  and 

nany  features  of  the  constitution.    He  hope  into  the  nation.    On  the  18!h  June 

however  declined  it  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1771^  he  on  the  28th  was  fought  at  Monmouth  a 

pBseed  with  his  family,  bis  plans  of  life  battle  memorable  as  one  of  the  tnri^mg 

undetermined ;  baton  Sir  William  Howe's  points  of  the  war.    In  that  actidn  Reed 

landing;  at  the  head  of  Elk  in  August,  he  participated,  having  his  horse  again  shot 

again  joined  the  array  as  a  volunteer,  under  him. 

attaehing  himself  to  the  Pennsylvania  In  the  summer  of  1778,  the  second  ot- 

troops  under  Amstron^     At  the  battle  tempt  at  negotiation  was  made  by  Great 

of  Brandvwine,  and  during  the  other  ope-  Britain  in  tne  mission  of  Lord  Carlisle, 

lations  following,  he  rendered  important  Mr.  Eden,  and  Governor  Johnstone.    Of 

services,  and  at  Germantown  distinguish-  this  business   the    author  remarks: — 

ed  himself  particularly.  «  During:  the  Revolution  the  diplomacy 

The  details  of  these  actions  are  given  of  the  British  ministry  was,  if  possible, 
in  the  work  with  vi|;or,  and  contain  less  dexterous  and  successful  than  their 
Boeh  of  novelty  and  importance.  We  military  policy.  They  were  always  a 
can  only  follow  the  leading  events.  The  little  too  Tate.  Lord  Howe  arrived  a  few 
fidl  succeeding  the  capture  of  Philadel-  days  after  the  inevocable  measure  of  In* 
phia  was  spent  in  an  obstinate  defence  of  dependence  was  adopted ;  and  Lord  Car- 
the  Delaware,  and  in  efforts  to  retake  the  lisle  and  bis  colleagues  did  not  sail  from 
city.  Severely  as  its  loss  had  fallen  Great  Britain  till  some  weeks  after  the 
upon  the  country,  the  army  had  rallied  news  of  the  French  alliance  was  on  its 
under  the  blow,  and  offensive  operations  way  to  America,  and  Coneress,  by  its 
were  constantly  attempted.  Reed,  who  resolution  of  the  22d  April,  1778,  had 
seems  to  have'  been  ever  in  favor  of  pledged  themselves  to  the  world  against 
fighting,  upon  the  final  abandonment  of  the  very  propositions  ofi^red.  Lord 
the  capital,  turned  his  mind  to  other  IJorth  introduced  his  conciliatory  propo- 
SQorces  of  annoyance.  A  letter  to  sitions  into  Parliament  on  the  17tn  Feb- 
Washingtonof  December  1st,  one  of  the  ruary,  and  the  commissioners  sailed  on 
Most  remarkable  in  the  work,  ur^s  an  the  22d  April.  On  the  2d  of  May 
attempt  on  New  York.  About  this  time  Washington  and  his  soldiers  were  re- 
be  was  recalled  to  camp  to  assist  in  de-  joicing  at  the  intelligence  of  the  alliance 
eidjag  upon  winter  quarters,  afid  there  with  France.'* 

took  part  in  the  last  affiiir  of  the  cam-  The  propositions  now  brought  went 

paign,   the    skirmish   at  Chesnut  Hill,  much  farther  than  those  of  Lord  Howe  in 

where  be  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  the  summer  of  1776 ;  they  went,  in  fact^ 

On  the  17th  December,  the  army  took  farther  than  the  colonies,  before  the  out- 
vp  its  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  The  set  of  hostilities,  had  ever  asked,  but 
history  of  that  winter  is  famihar  to  every  they  stopped  short  of  the  only  terms  now 
one.  The  shameful  abandonment  of  the  practicable,  independence.  The  commis- 
army  by  Congress  to  famine  and  cold  re-  sioners  seem,  however,  this  time,  to  have 
duced  it  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  It  concluded  upon  the  use  of  new  appli- 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  January  that  ances  in  support  of  their  terms.  Instead 
they  were  made  to  act,  when  a  committee,  of  the  armies  of  Howe,  Johnstone  fur- 
of  which  Reed,  who  hdd  been  elected  nished  himseH  with  gold.  It  proved 
to  that  body,  was  one,  were  lippoint-  even  less  available  than  the  old  argu- 
ed with  full  powers  to  repair  to  camp  ment. 

and     confer   with   the   commander-in-  Mr.  de  Berdt   bad  again    furnished 

chiet       The    result   of  their   mission^  tfaem  with  a  recommendation  to  Reed ; 

tardily     enough    however,    was     the  and  a  few  dsys  after  their  arrival  in 

Te-orcantTation    of     the    quarter-mas-  Philaddphia,  Johnstone  transmitted  it  to 

tei*6department»  to  which  Gen.  Greene  him,  accompanied  by  one  from  himself. 

was  appointed.     Reed's  services  were  This  document  possessed  every  requisite 

considered  so  valuable  that  he  was  de-  for  a  successful  opening  except  one.    It 

tained  in  camp,  and  did  not  retake  bis  was  addressed  to  the  wrong  person.    In 

eeat  «ntil  the  6th  April.    In  the  begin-  conclusion  the  writer  said:  **Tht  man 

sing  of  June  he  again  proceeded  to  camp»  who  can  be  insirnmeBtal  in  bringing  oi 
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all  to  act  in  harmony,  and  to  unite  to-  member  from  bis  State,  eeems  to  have 

gether  the  various  powers  which  this  taken  a  lead  in  every  discussion."    In 

contest  has  drawn  forth,  will  deserve  October  he  was  called  to  another  and 

more  from  the  kin^  and  the  people,  from  even  more  arduous  Mrvice.    The  Penn- 

patriotism,  humanity,  friendship,  and  all  sylvania  elections  resulted  in  the  choice 

the  tender  ties  that  are  affected  by  the  of  a  majority  of  the  friends  of  the  Stale 

quarrel  and  the  reconciliation  than  ever  Constitution  in  both  branches  of  its  go¥- 

was  yet  bestowed  on  humankind."     The  ernment;  and  Beed,  who  though  ori^i- 

Jetter  Reed  at  once  showed  to  Washing-  nally  opposed  to  and  never  approving  its 

ton,  and  in  a  courteous  but  decided  an-  provisions,  bad  considered  it  his  duty  to 

Bwer  declined  all  personal  interposition,  support  it  when  adopted,  was  elected  to 

Tbat  answer  Johnstone  never  received ;  the  Council.    On  the   let  December  he 

had  it  reached  him,  it  might,  as  the  au-  was  unanimously  chosen  President  of 

thor  observes,  have  deterr^  him  from  his  that  body,  an  office  equivalent  to  that  of 

subsequent  attempt.  governor  of  the  State. 

Not  receiving  a  reply  from  Reed,  the  In  connection  with  this  event  in  the 
third  commissioner  endeavored  to  ap-  life  of  his  subject,  the  author  has  given  a 
proach  Mr.  Morris — with  what  success  most  valuable  sketch  of  the  then  condi- 
may  readily  be  imagined.  The  open  and  tion  of  affairs  in  Philadelphia.  Upon  the 
direct  business  of  the  mission  had  been  recapture  of  the  city  Arnold  had  unfor- 
closed  by  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  hold  tunately  been  appointed  to  the  command, 
intercourse  with  them;  and  Lx)rd  Carlisle,  The  consequences  of  his  profligacy  in  its 
it  seems,  was  speedily  satisfied  of  its  fail-  general  misgovernment  are  already  par- 
ure.  Johnstone,  however,  thought  it  tially  known ;  less  so  that  his  treasona- 
worth  while  to  make  one  further  and  more  ble  practices  had  commenced  even  at  this 
direct  overture,  and  that  upon  Reed.  The  time.  Upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  his 
agent  selected  for  this  purpose  was  Mrs.  general  history,  much  that  is  new  to  us  is 
Ferguson,  who,  in  her  public  narrative,  afforded.  It  has  been  fashionable  among 
verified  by  oath,  subsequently  detailed  some  sentimentalists  to  represent  that 
the  whole  transaction.  The  circum-  man  as  one,  whose  high  spirit,  wounded 
stances  are  almost  too  well  known  to  by  injustice,  drove  him,  almost  in  mad- 
need  repetition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  ness,  to  his  last  fatal  step.  If  the  inves- 
the  offer  was  *<ten  thousand  guineas  and  ligations  of  Mr.  Sparks  nave  not  already 
the  best  post  in  the  government."  It  was  done  so,  we  apprehend  that  the  proofs 
by  her  communicated  to  Reed,  whose  contained  in  these  volumes  will  put  an 
instant  and  memorable  answer  was : —  end  to  this  twaddle.  **  The  constitutional 
**  My  influence  is  but  small,  but  were  it  obliquity  of  Arnold's  mind,"  observes  the 
as  great  as  Governor  Johnstone  would  author,  "  with  its  gradusd  development 
insinuate,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  has  of  the  worst  of  social  crimes,  treason  to 
nothing  within  his  gift  that  would  tempt  his  country,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
me."  revolutionary  picture   as  the  complete 

The  letters  and   this  offer  were,  by  virtue  of  Wasnington."    Arnold's  offi- 

Messrs.  Diiorris  and  Reed,  communicated  cial  corruption  had  begun  at  Quebec;  it 

to  Congress ;  and  when  made  known  pro-  was  continued  down  through  every  step 

ducedmuch  excitement.  A  preamble  and  of  his  subsequent  career;  Ull,  at  Fhila- 

resolutions,  recitins  the  overtures  and  de-  delphia,  its  unblushing  openness  provok- 

nouncing  their  autnor,  were  adopted,  and  ed  the  Council  beyond  endurance,  and  he 

the  commissioners  returned  from  their  was    finally  brought    to  court-martial, 

bootless  errand — Johnstone  to  abuse  Con-  During  the  period  of  his  government,  or 

ffress,  and  Lord  Carlisle  to  find  in  his  rather  misgovernment,  his  attentions  to 

family  circle  and  the    conversation  of  theToriesand  his  insolence  to  the  Whigs, 

Geoige  Selwyn  a  relief  from  his  vexa-  his  balls  ^iven  to  the  wives  of  reiugees, 

tion.  and  his  influence  used  to  procure  the 

In  the  middle  of  July  Reed  resumed  pardon  of  traitors,  should  have  fore- 
his  seat  in  Congress,  and  remained,  with  warned  Congress  of  what  was  to  be 
occasional  intervals  of  employment  at  expected  from  him.  To  Reed  was  in  a 
camp,  until  the  autumn.  *'  During  this  great  measure  due  his  exposure;  and 
period,"  says  his  biographer,  **hl8  ser-  upon  him  Arnold,  one  of  whose  first 
vices  seem  to  have  been  unceasing.  He  characteristics  was  his  malignity,  visit- 
was  a  member  of  every  important  com-  ed  it  without  remorse, 
mittee;  and   being  the  only  speaking  It  was  amidst  these  disorders,  and  the 
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greatest  exasperation  of  party,  on  the  the  lef islatates     essayed   to   financier 

subject  of  the  State  Constitution,  that  through  the  war.    Reed  appears  upon 

Seed,  contrary  alike  to  his  wishes  and  these  points  to  have  been  far  wiser  than 

his  interest,  relinquished  his  military  ca-  his  generation.     Speaking  of   the  last 

reer,  and  his  post  in  Congress,  and  accept-  class  of  acts  be  says :  **  The  commerce  of 

ed    the  Presidency   of    the    Executive  mankind  must  be   free,  or  almost  all 

Council.    **  The  history  of  the  next  three  kinds  of  intercourse  will  cease,    fiegu- 

years  of  his  life,"  says  his  biographer,  lation  stagnates  industry,  and  creates  a 

'^  datine  from  the  time  at  which  he  relin-  universal    discontent."     Unfortunatelv» 

qnished  his  seat  in  Congress,  is  the  his-  his  opinions  had,  at  first,  but  little  weight 

tory  of  Pennsylvania.     Placed,  as  will  with  the  Assembly,  which  was  thoroogh- 

presently  be  seen,  bv  the  suffrages  of  all  ly  imbued  with  the  popular  fallaciesi  and 

parties,  at  a  time  when  political  opinion  infinite  trouble  arose  from  their  legisla^ 

was  at  fever  heat,  at  the  head  of  the  £z-  tion.    Forestalling  was  the  bugbear  of 

ecutive  department  of  the  Slate  Govern-  the  day.    Its  effects  were  bad  enough,  it 

ment,  he  threw  into  the  discharge  of  this  is  true,  byt  the  remedy  was  one  which 

trust  all  his  energies,  and  labored  in  the  never  cured  that  disease.    The  excite- 

public  cause  with  an  intensity  of  devo-  ment  in  Philadelphia  upon  these  subjects 

tion  which  it  is  difiicult  to  describe,  and  at  one  time  broke  out  into  a  riot,  which, 

which  led  to  the  utter  prostration  of  his  but  for  Reed's  firmness,  threatened  the 

health  and  premature  termination  of  his  most  dangerous  results.     It  was  not  until 

life.    He  became  the  centre  of  the  party  1781   that  he  finally,  as  it  were,  forced 

which  supported  the  existing  frame  of  the  Assembly  into  a  repeal  of  the  tender 

government,  and  the  accredited  leader  of  laws,  and  thus  gave  the  death-blow  to  a 

the  Constitutional  Whigs."  currency  which  had  been  upheld  contra- 

To  the  army  generally  his  appointment  ry  to  all  right,  as  it  was  contrary  to  all 
pve  great  satisfaction.  Washington's  sense.  Several  specimens  of  Reed's 
letter  of  congratulation  was  sincere*and  state  papers  are  preserved  in  these  vol- 
hearty.  Greene  and  Wayne  both  joined  in  umes,  to  which  we  would  point  as  in 
the  expression  of  this  feeling;  and  we  every  respect  admirable.  Among  the 
may  add,  that  Reed's  watchfulness  and  important  topics  presented,  in  the  begin* 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  troops,  at  all  ning  of  his  administration,  were  0ie 
times,  deserved  their  regard.  During  the  measure  kown  as  the  Prpprietary  Bill, 
dark  period  which  preceded  the  arrival  or  **  Divesting  Act,"  which  stripped  the 
of  substantial  assistance  from  France,  proprietaries  of  the  public  domain,  as  the 
when  the  utter  explosion  of  the  paper  Declaration  of  Independence  had  the 
system,  and  the  exhaustion  of  credit,  re-  monarch  of  his  paramount  sovereignty; 
dttced  the  army  for  months  to  the  verge  the  transfer  of  the  College  Charter,  like 
of  dissolution.  Reed  gave  no  peace  or  the  former  one  of  a  revolutionary  char- 
rest  to  the  Legislature  till  he  forced  from  acter  and  necessity ;  and  the  gradual  abo- 
them  what  assistance  he  might.  On  lition  of  slavery.  All  these  he  strenuous- 
more  than  one  occasion,  too,  when  move-  ly  advocated  and  carried, 
ments  of  importance  were  at  hand,  as  in  Our  space  will  allow  us  no  opportuni- 
the  contemplated  attempt  upon  New  ty  of  entering  at  large  upon  so  intri- 
York,  in  this  autumn,  and  again  in  An-  cate  a  field  as  his  administration  opens 
gust,  1780,  be  himself  headed  the  levies  upon  us.  Reed  held  the  station  ot  su- 
of  his  State*  and  exchanged  the  toils  of  preme  Executive  of  the  State  until  De- 
government  only  for  the  fatigues  of  cember  1781,  the  constitutional  limit  of 
camp.  his  office.    To  all  who  are  familiar  with 

In  the  narrative  of  this  part  of  his  ad-  the  history  of   the  Revolution,  its  last 

ministration  we  find  a  succinct  view  of  years  are  known  as  those  of  its  greatest 

one  great  cause  of  the  embarrassments  trials.    The  first  enthusiasm  of  conflict 

which  existed  during  the  Revolution — the  had  passed  away ;  the  slight  resources  of 

gross  errors  prevalent  on  the  subject  of  the  new-bom  States  had  been  exhausted, 

finance.    In  these  respects  the  country  To  them  had  succeeded    poverty   and 

was  far  behind  its  knowledge  on  matters  ruin ;  in  some  States  lethargy;  in  others 

of  general  legislation,  and  the  middle  dog|;ed, Stubborn  resistance    the  despair 

States  even  far  behind  the  eastern.    £m-  which  yields  not,  but  dies  fighting.    The 

bargo  and   tender  laws,  commercial  re-  situation  of  Pennsylvania  was  especially 

Strietlons,  and  limitations  of  prices,  were  deplorable.    Cursed  with  an  incompe- 

alnioit  everywhere  the  means  by  which  tent  frame  of  government  and  with  tao- 
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tionB  vhich  rendered  even  that  more  in-*  It  was  at  least  a  consolation  that  Reed 

capahle ;     bankrupt    in    her   finances ;  carried  to  his  g^rave  the  confidence  and 

drained  of  her  blood;  yet  withal,  the  affection  of  Washington,  of  Greene,  and 

State,  upon  which,  from  magnitude,  cen-  of  Anthony  Wayne, 

tral  situation,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  Gen-  The  descendant,  whose  filial  duty  has 

eral  Congress,  her  sisters  looked  for  the  given  us  these  records  of  his  ancestor's 

greatest  exertions,  she  staggered  through  life,  has  discharged  his  part  faithfully, 

uie  close  of  the  war  like  a  worn-out  The  facts  upon  which  need's  enemies 

lacer  beneath  the  spur  of  its  rider.    A  based  their  substantial  Accusations,  he 

sterner  one  never  forced  panting  steed  has  stated,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without 

or  wearied  nation  through  its  course.  flinching ;  he  has  also  met  them  manfnl- 

The  President  possessed  moral,  in  as  iy,  and  as  we  think  with  entire  success, 
•mine^t  a  degree  as  physical  cour-  That,  down  to  the  breaking  out  of 
age.  Neither  love  of  power  nor  popu-  hostilities.  Reed  was  desirous  of  a  recon- 
larity,  the  fear  of  losing  influence  or  ciiiation  with  England,  is  admitted — ^few 
friends,  stayed  him  in  his  path.  His  am-  people,  at  least  in  the  middle  and  southern 
bition — and  (ew  men,  we  believe,  were  States,  were  not.  That  he  would  have 
more  ambitious — was  not  that  of  the  sacrificed  one  principle  to  effect  that  re- 
demagogue  or  the  office-hunter.  He  conciliation,  we  have  every  evidence  in 
flonj^ht  public  station,  not  for  itself  or  contradiction.  That  he  was  not  prepared 
for  its  profits,  but  as  a  field  of  public  for  a  declaration  of  independence  when 
service.  His  energy  was  intense,  his  ac-  it  took  place,  seems  probable.  He  was  not 
tivity  unceasing,  his  capacitjr  for  labor  i^  alone  in  the  sentiment.  So  late  as  April 
extraordinary  as  his  love  of  it.  His  was  Ist,  1776,  Washington  wrote  him  :  "  My 
an  unyielding,  impetuous  and  daring  na-  countrymen,  1  know  from  their  form  of 
ture.  He  wielded  the  dangerous  pow-  government  and  steady  attachment  hereto- 
er  which  at  times  was  entrusted  to  him  lore  to  royalty,  will  come  reluctantly 
wifhout  hesitation  or  fear,  but  he  wield-  into  the  idea  oi  independency."  But  that 
ed  it  never  for  private  gain  or  for  person-  he  would  have  retreated  after  that  step, 
al  emolument.  there  is  no  such  probability.      The  oftei^ 

Few  persons  have  reaped  for  public  recurred  to  charge  of  a  disposition  or  wil- 
service  a  larger  reward  of  slander  and  of  lineness  to  intrigue  with  the  enemy,  we 
misunderstanding  than  did  Reed.  That  hold  to  be  utterly  and  entirely  false.  The 
he  stirred  up  the  enmity  of  Mifflin,  that  man  who  in  the  outset  of  the  struggle  re- 
he  earned  the  hatred  of  Arnold,  of  Con-  fused  the  bribe  which  Johnstone  offered 
tray,  and  of  Lee,  was  hardly  to  be  re-  to  Reed,  should  not  afterwards  have  been 
gretted.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  the  suspected.  At  the  first  blow  struck,  he 
falsehood  sometimes  outlived  the  credit  of  went  into  the  fight :  and  he  went  through 
its  fabricator,  and  found  its  way  into  the  it  without  faltering  or  hesitation.  He 
minds  of  purer  men.  It  appears  to  us  to  was  not  <*to  be  hung  for  half  treason.'* 
have  been  however  his  fault,  that  a  spir-  Calumny  has  been  too  often  the  lot  of 
it  of  acerbity  became  engrafted  upon  his  great  men,  and  those  of  Pennsylvania  do 
disposition,  which  often  alienated  friends,  not  seem  to  us  to  have  furnished  excep- 
and  which  led  him  in  turn, to  do  injustice  tions. 

to  the  motives  or  the  characters  of  others.  We  have  already  said  that  we  consider 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  particular,  the  work  as  an  important  contribution  to 

this  harshness,  perhaps  the  effect  of  corro-  American  Revolutionary  History.    We 

dinff  care  and  disappointment,  exhibits  it-  should  exaggerate  little  in  pronouncing 

seir    His  prejudices  were  strong  even  to  it  the  most  so,  after  the  published  corre- 

bittemess,  and  he  was  most  unguarded  in  spondence  of  Washington.    As  respects 

his  expression  of  them.      But  with  these  Pennsylvania,  it  is  the  only  one  which 

faults.  Reed  was  still  a  great  man  and  did  places  her  services  in  the  view  to  which 

great  service  to  his  State  and  to  his  coun-  it  appears  they  are  entitled.    The  letters 

try.    We  should  do  injustice  to  many  no-  which  form  tne  mass  of  the  work,  are 

blespiritsof  the  Revolution,  did  we  judge  from  some   of   the  most  distinguished 

them  by  their  personal  friendships  or  en-  characters  of  the  time,  and  shed  ^reat 

mities.  Times  of  great  danger  often  bind  light,  both  upon  the  civil  and  military 

together  men  of  dissimilar  characters,  events  of  the  war.    We  would  in  partio- 

Times  of  long-continued  suffering  often  ular  call  attention  to  the  letters  of  that 

too  estrange  men  who  respect  each  other,  second  Washington  JNathakux  Gr£xme« 
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tnMting  that  tbey  will  but  prore  a  pre-  dation  in  our   view.    The   notes   and 

Inde  to  a  more  extended  pablication  of  appendices  contain  a  maea  of  Tiluable 

his  papers.  information,  which  those  who  know  the 

The  literary  execution  of  the  memoirs,  labor  of  such  investigations  will  know 

is  entirely  worthy  of  their  subject  and  how  to  appreciate.  VVe  must  add  4  word 

their  author.    The  work  is  performed  in  respecting  the  publishers.    They  have 

a  clear  and  yigorous  style,  and  with  per-  done  their  part  well  and  handsomely. 
feet  good  taste — not  a  slight  recommen- 


HEINE: 

A  O088IPINO  LETTEIl  FROM  ▲  NSW  CONTRIBUTOR. 

Mt  dear  Lemuel  :  whole  classes  of  painful  emotion.  Voa 
1  finished  Heine  this  morning.  He  feel  that  you  have  paid  too  dearly  for  a 
has  not  paid  me  for  the  time  and  money  whistle  that  yields  no  music ;  thai  you 
riTeo.  The  first  thought  of  my  bad  have  been  encouraging  a  proser,  or  a 
bargain  was  vexatious ;  but  I  find,  on  coxcomb,  or  an  unmitigated  ass,  in  pro- 
calculation,  that  the  loss  is  not  yery  jecting  himself  from  his  proper  sphere — 
great  The  volumes  were  intrinsically  unless,  indeed,  you  choose  to  be  gored 
worth  one  half  the  time  and  purchase-  by  the  other  horn,  in  allowing  merit  that 
money ;  the  remaining  half  of  the  latter  you  have  not  the  ability  to  appreciate ; 
was  well  laid  out  in  quieting  an  uneasy  that  you  have  missed  some  better  book ; 
desire  that  could  not  be  otherwise  satisfied  that  you  have  helped  on  the  publishers, 
— so  that  all  which  finally  goes  to  the  whom  the  Devil  already  drives  fast 
debtor  side  of  Profit  and  Loss  is  one  enough,  in  a  bad  course ;  in  fine,  that 
half  of  the  time.  It  stands  under  a  long  you  are,  quoad  this  particular  case,  an 
list  of 'similar  entries  that  are  balanced  ass.  Pardon  the  free  use  of  the  second 
only  by  admirably  good  intentions — or,  person  in  this  connection.  I  had  for- 
as  my  friend  J.  T.  caJls  them,  in  allasion  gotten  that  I  was  writing  to  a  friend,  not 
to  a  popular  saying,  *' paving  stones."  essaying  to  the  public.     Whenever  1 

Among  the  minor  inconveniences  of  re-  come  into  possession  of  such  a  mass  pi 

sidence  in  a  small  town,  this,  to  a  slip-  waste-paper,  I  have  found  the  speediest 

shod,  irregular,  thin-pursed  reader,  is  a  relief  in  sending  it  back  at  any  discount 

prominent  one ;  that  he  must  buy  at  risk  If,  however,  it  have  a  real  worth,  though 

of  disappointment,  or  do  without  many  not  for  your  mind,  the  pleasure  of  grati- 

a  book  that  he  has  a  wish  to  see.    There  fying  a  friend  of  different  tastes  with  the 

is  no  library  or  well-furnished  book-  gift,  will  reward  you  well  for  a  year'a 

store,  where  a  pleasant  half-hour's  lounge  storage. 

and  the  skimming  of  a  chapter  here  and        But  I  was  to  answer  your  request 

there  give  sufficient  light  to  euide  the  about  Heine— or  rather  about  his  Reise- 

hand  pocket- w^  or  cane- warn.    Now,  bilder,  for  what  follows  would  not  so 

the  direct  loss  of  a  bill  from  its  little  well  apply  to  some  of  his  other  writings, 

bond  of  brethren,  though  its  absence  is  To  do  the  dirty  work  first,  and  speak  of 

perceptible  enough  in  tne  want  of  some  his  faults :  his  wickedness  is  at  times 

little  luxury  or  comfort,  is  one  of  my  fearfully  daring ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 

least   disturbances— curtailment,  when,  Vision  of  Judgment — either  Byron*s  or 

carry  it  as  far  as  you  will,  so  much  zood  ISouthey's — equal  to  it    The  next  ob* 

remains  to  be  enjoyed,  is  easily  submit-  jection'is  to  foulness  and  certain  other 

ted  to.    But  to  part  with  my  dollar  for  a  vulgarities; — thea  his  attempts  at  grava 

book  that  proves  not  worth  the  reading  phitosonbizing,  not  of  frequent  occur- 

IS  a  great  yexation,  aggravated  by  the  rence,  out  generally  little  better  than 

Qonstant  refreshment  to  one's  recollection  second-rate  commonplaces ;  finally,  pas- 

of  the  committed  mistake  that  its  posts-  sages   of    apparently   utter    nonsense, 

nor  presentation  on  the  shelf  furnishes.  These  are  his  roost  striking  faults,.aad 

It  is  a  compound  mistake}  generating  enough,  you  may  say,  to  forbid  penisali 
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But  these  worst  parts  are  at  times  sur-  some   fumiBh  admirable   specimens  of 

rounded  and  flashed  through  by  so  bril-  brevity  in  wit;  the  thirty -seventh  of  his 

liant  a  wit,  enjoyed  perhaps  the  more  Heinkehr,  which  begins,  **  I  called  the 

because  it  comes  from  so  unsuspected  a  Devil,  and  he  came,"  is  equal  to  Southey 

source,  for  the  •*  Germans,"  you  know,  and  CoJeridgie's  "  Devil's  Walk." 

**  hav?  no  wit,**  that  few,  I  lancy,  who  If  you  are  minded  to  read  the  extracts 

once  legin,  leave  the  last  page  unread.  which  follow,  remembering   that  they 

If  I  remember  rightly,  my  old  German  lose  much  by  translation  and  by  separa- 
teacher  told  me  that  he  was  by  birth  a  tion  from  their  context,  I  fancy  yon  can 
Jew,  taat  he  has  latterly  resided  in  Paris,  better  judge  of  the  excellences  and  de- 
and  writes  in  French  or  German  indifTer-  fects  ox  the  Reisebilder,  than  by  spelling 
ently.     He  is,  then,  a  French-German  out  any  more  tags   and   jags  of    my 
Jew- Infidel.    Hence  a  result  that  could  thoughts  about  the  work.    I  will  try  to 
hardly  have  come  from  a  mere  French-  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  the  striking,  no- 
man  or  German,  Jew  or  infidel — an  ano-  vel  beauty  of  some  of  his  metaphors — 
malous  compound,  in  which,  however,  to  enjoy  them  fully  you  must  read  them 
the  element  of  French  infidelity  predom-  in  the  original,  unless  indeed  Longfellow 
inates.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  should  exert  his  nice  and  delicate  skill 
want  of  faith  extends  to  other  than  mat-  as  a  translator  upon  them, 
ters  of  religion.    He  affects  a  great  ad-  The  first  specimen  is  taken  from  the 
mirati<»n  for  Nature,  women,  liberty,  and  Harz  Journey,  which  he  performed  on 
Napoleon,  which,  I  doubt  not,  is  partly  foot, 
real ;  but  he  admires  sometimes  so  artifi- 
cially, and  displays  in  general  so  strong  the  kight  in  ooslaa. 
a  bias  to  persiflage,  that  you  are  apt  to 

mistrust  him.  He  is  a  revolutionizer,  "  That  night  I  passed  at  Groslar  a  most 
but  not  a  reformer.  The  tendency  of  strange  adventure  befell  me,  the  recol- 
bis  efforts,  so  far  as  they  are  directed  to  lection  of  which  still  disturbs  me.  I  am 
relig  on  and  politics,  would  be  to  over-  not  timid  by  nature,  but  am  sadly  afraid 
throw  the  present  order  in  Church  and  of  ghosts.  What  is  fear?  Does  it  ori- 
State,  without  substituting  a  better,  or  ginate  in  the  understanding  or  the  tern- 
even  any  arrangement — be  is  an  ingeni-  perament  ?  I  often  discussed  this  ques- 
oud,  sarcastic,  mocking  fault-finder.  He  tion  with  Doctor  Saul  Ascher,  of  Berlin, 
has  rare  satirical  powers,  though  be-  when  we  chanced  to  meet  in  the  Cafi 
jng  often  exercised  in  reference  to  in-  Royal,  where,  for  a  long  time,  I  took  my 
dividuals  and  places  little  or  not  at  all  dinner.  He  used  to  maintain,  that  we 
known  to  us,  1  have  lost  the  enjoyment  fear  anything ,  because,  by  a  process  of 
of  much  that,  to  those  for  whom  he  reasoning,  we  recognize  it  as  fearful, 
wrote,  must  have  been  extremely  enter-  The  reason  alone  was  a  power,  not  the 
taining,  and  to  those  at  whom  he  wrote,  temperament.  While  I  was  eating  and 
extremely  excruciating.  One  piece,  en-  drinking,  he  would  demonstrate  the  en- 
titled **  the  Baths  of  Lucca,"  occupying  periority  of  reason.  Towards  the  end  of 
nearly  half  of  his  third  volume,  possesses  the  argument  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
generally  little  interest  for  a  foreign  looking  at  his  watch,  and  always  con- 
reader,  being  much  taken  up  with  the  eluded  by  saying,  <  The  Reason  is  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  one  Christian  highest  principle !'  Reason !  whenever 
Gumpel,  transformed  by  residence  in  I  now  hear  this  word,  Doctor  Saul  As- 
Italy  to  the  Marchese  Christophero  cher  rises  before  me  with  his  abstract 
Gumpelino.  Yet  I  can  easily  conceive  legs,  his  tight,  transcendental  gray  coat, 
of  some  wealthy  Hamburgh  banker  and  bis  harsh,  cold  countenance,  that 
writhing  in  agony  as  the  hard  skin  lash  might  serve  as  a  figure  plate  to  a  book 
tingled  on  his  poor  back,  no  ways  pro-  of  geometry.  This  man,  verging  toward 
tected  by  that  thin  Gumpelino  gauze;  sixty,  was  a  personified  right  line.  In 
how  old  acquaintances  would  meet  him  striving  after  the  positive,  the  poor  man 
with  a  suppressed  smile,  and  shrug  their  had  philosophized  himself  out  of  all  the 
riioulders  and  crack  a  joke  when  he  had  beauty  of  life ;  all  the  sunbeams,  all  the 
passed  by.  flowers,  all  faith,  were  lost,  and  nothing 

The  poems  in  these  volumes  partake,  remained  for  him  but  the  cold,  positive 

in  general,  of  the  qualities  of  his  prose ;  grave.     He  cherished   especiaJ   malice 

those  of  an  exotic  cast  contain  more  in-  against  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  Chris- 

fenioot  conceits  than  tender  sentiments ;  tianity.     He  even  wrote  a  pamphlet 
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against  the  latter,  in  which  he  showa  its  ahatraet  legs,  an4  the  aane  mathematical 

onreasonabieneas  and  antenability.    He  countenance,  only  that  it  was  somewhat 

wrote  a  number  of  books,  in  all  of  which  more  saliow  than  formerly,  while  the 

reason  boastrf  of  its  peculiar  excellence-^  mouth,  which  was  once  open  at  an  angle 

inasmuch  as  the  Doctor  meant  seriously  of  twenty*two   and  a  *  half,  was  now 

enough  in  all  these,  he  deserves  all  re*  pinched  up,  and  the  circle  of  the  eyes  had 

spect    I  sometimes  visited  the  Doctor  a  larger  radius.  Tottering  and  leaning  on 

at  his  own  bouse.    One  day  when  I  rang  his  staff  as  in  life,  he  approached  me, 

at  his  door,  the  servant  answered  that  andinhisaccustomeddrystyle,butwitha 

*  the  Doctor  has  iust  died.'    I  was  no  friendly  air,  said:  *«  Do  not  be  afraid  and 

more  affected  b^  the  announcement  than  do  not  believe  that  I  am  a  rhost.    It  is 

if    he  had  said,  *  the  Doctor  has  re-  an  illusion  of  your  fancy,  it  ^*ott  think 

moved.'  '*                                              '  you  see  me  as  a  ghost.  What  isaffhost? 

•*  But  to  return  to  Goslar.  *The  high-  Will  you  give  me  the  definition  of  onef 
est  principle  is  the  reason,'  said  1  sooth-  Will  you  dednee  to  me  the  conditions  of 
ingly  to  myself,  as  I  got  into  bed.  But  it  the  possibility  of  a  ghost  ?  In  what  latioaal 
did  not  help  the  matter.  I  had  jnst  been  connection  with  the  reason  can  such  a 
reading  in  the  *  German  Tales,'  of  Yarn-  phenomenon  stand  ?  The  reason,  I  say* 
hagen  von  Ense,  which  I  had  brott^ht  the  reason ;'  and  now  the  apparition  en- 
with  me  from  Clausthal,  that  horriole  tered  upon  an  analysis  of  the  reason, 
story  how  the  son,  whom  his  father  was  cited  Kant's  Critique,  second  part,  first 
intending  to  murder,  was  warned  in  the  section,  second  book,  third  division,  ri- 
night  by  the  ghost  of  his  deceased  mo-  garding  the  distinction  between  phenom- 
ther.  An  inward  horror  chilled  me  through  ena  and  noroena ;  then  constructed  the 
while  perusing  it  Ghost  stories  excjte  problematic  ghost  creed,  put  syllogism 
such  feelings  in  a  peculiar  degree,  if  read  upon  syllogism  and  closed  with  a  logical 
upon  a  journey,  and  particularly  at  night,  demonstration  that  there  really  were  no 
in  a  city,  in  a  house,  in  a  room  where  ghosts.  Meanwhile  the  cold  sweat  stood 
one  has  ne%*er  before  been.  What  deeds  on  my  forehead  in  drops,  my  teeth  chat- 
may  have  been  committed  on  this  very  tered  like  castanets ;  in  agony  I  nodded 
spot  where  thou  liest;  the  reflection  unconditional  assent  to  every  proposition 
comes  involuntary — ^add  to  this  that  the  by  which  the  spectral  Doctor  would  prove 
moon  shone  with  such  a  doubtful  light  the  absurdity  of  all  fear  of  ghosts.  He 
into  the  chamber,  all  sorts  of  indistinct  at  last  became  so  zealously  engaged  in 
shadows  moved  upon  the  wall,  and  ris-  his  argument,  that  in  his  distraction  he 
ing  in  my  bed  to  look  about  me,  I  drew,  instead  of  his  gold  watch,  a  hand- 
saw   fni  of  worms  from  his  pocket,  hut  observ- 

*'  There  is  nothing  more  startling  than  ing  the  mistake,  he  crowded  them  back 
the  accidental  sight  of  one's  own  &ce  in  with  ridiculously  anxious  haste.  '  Bea- 
the  mirror  by  moonlight.  Just  then  a  son  is  the  highest ' — ^jost  then  the  dock 
dull,  drowsy  clock  be^  to  strike,  and  struck  one  and  the  ap]writion  vanished.'* 
went  on  so  long  and  slowly,  that  after  Heine  is  no  anatomizer  of  beauty,  nor 
the  twelfth  stroke  I  actually  thought  full  analyst  of  pleasure ;  is  glad  to  enjoy  the 
twelve  hours  were  passedt,  and  that  it  sight  of  a  beautiful  flower  without  know- 
would  begin  again  to  tell  twelve.  Be-  in^thenumberof  itspjistils,  or  its  botani- 
tween  the  eleventh  and  last  stroke,  an-  caJ  name,  or  its  use  in  medicine.  Pro- 
other  clock  rattled  off  its  tale  very  fast,  ceeding  on  his  journey,  he  misses  his 
and  with  almost  a  chidinr  shrillness,  as  road  and  is  set  right  by  a  self* contented, 
if  vexed  at  jts  neighbor's  droning.  <*  well-fed  citizen  of  Goslar,  who  bad  a 
When  both  iron  tongues  had  ceased  and  shining,dew}appish,8tupid-wise  face,  and 
a  deep,  dead  silence  reigned  throagh  the  looked  as  if  he  had  invented  murrain, 
house,  it  seemed  to  me  suddenly  as  if  I  He  turned  my  attention  to  the  design  and 
heard  a  shuffling  in  the  corridor  like  the  utility  observable  in  nature.  The  trees 
unsteady  gait  of  an  old  man.  Finally  are  green  because  green  is  good  for  the 
my  door  opened  and  the  deceased  Doctor  eyes.  I  agreed  to  the  justice  of  the  re- 
Sfluil  Ascher  slowly  entered.  A  cold  mark,  and  added  that  God  had  created 
chill  ran  through  bone  and  marrow;  I  n6at*cattle  because  ox-tail  soup  was  good 
trembled  tike  an  aspen  leaf,  and  hardly  for  man ;  that  asses  were  created  to  serve 
ventured  to  turn  my  eyes  to  the  appari-  men  forcompaiisons;  and  that  man  him- 
tion.  He  looked  as  of  old — the  same  self  was  created  that  he  might  eat  ox-tail 
tnoscendental  gray  coat,  the  same  thin  soop  and  not  ba  an  aas.    My  companioa 
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WM  daligfated  to  6nd  a  man  of  b»  own 
icntiments ;  his  coantenance  ehone  more 
joyoasiy  thao  ever,  and  he  wae  qaita 
moved  at  parting." 

I  would  commend  that  to  the  attention 
of  certain  fie  v.  Anthropomorpbiflt8,whom 
I  have  heard  talk  in  a  style  of  the  most 
irreverent  familiarity  with  the  whole 
plan  of  creation,  of  whieh  they  see  but 
specks,  and  those  dimly. 

I  have  been  hesitating  for  the  last  half 
hour  whether  I  should  attempt  tbe  fol- 
lowing passage,  and  have  at  last  conclud- 
ed to  do  so,  less  in  prospect  of  preserving 
enough  of  the  original  spirit  to  make  it 
readable  to  you,  than  lor  the  sake  of 
ending  the  discussion  with  myself.  Still, 
in  a  hteial  translation,  which  is  all  that 
1  could  presume  to  make,  I  think  you 
may  discover  some  poetic  merit.  The 
air  of  grace  and  lightness  produced  by 
the  Uin  and  cftenthat  Heine,  here  as  else- 
where,  uses  to  so  much  advantage,  is 
lost  in  English. 

"Judging  by  the  position  of  tbe  sun, 
it  was  noon-time  when  I  came  upon  a 
herd  and  their  keeper,  who  told  me  that 
the  great  mountain  at  whose  base  I 
stood  was  tbe  old,  world -renowned 
Brocken.  for  leagues  around  there  was 
DO  house,  and  f  gladly  accepted  the 
young  man's  tnviuition  to  eat  with  him. 
We  sat  down  to  a  dejtuner  dmcUoin 
which  consisted  of  bread  and  cheese; 
the  sheep  caught  the  crumbs,  the  hand- 
some, sleek  heifers  capered  about  us, 
and  tinkled  roguishly  with  their  bells, 
and  laughed  on  us  with  their  great  glad 
eyes.  We  banqueted  right  royally ;  in- 
deed my  host  seemed  a  true  king,  and 
since  he  is,  thus  far,  the  only  king  who 
has  given  me  bread,  I  will  sing  kim 
royally: 

A  king  18  the  herdsboy. 
The  green  hill  is  his  throne, 
Above  his  head  the  sun 
Is  the  heavy,  golden  crown. 

At  his  feet  lie  sheep, 
Soft  flatterere,  red-croieed 
Cavaliers  are  the  calves. 
And  they  go  proudly  strutting. 

Court-playera  are  tbe  kidi. 
And  the  birds  and  tbe  cows. 
With  the  eutes,  with  the  bells« 
Are  the  orchestra. 

And  all  sing  and  sound  so  sweetly, 
And  so  sweetly  these  chime  in. 
Waterfall  and  rustline  firs. 
And  the  king  faUs  asfssp. 


Meanwhile  must  rule 
The  minister,  the  dog. 
Whose  hoarse  barking 
Echoes  round  about. 

Drowsily  mutters  the  young  king, 
'  Ruling  is  so  difficult ; 
Ah,  I  wish  that  I  at  home 
Were  now  sitting  by  my  queen  ** 

<  In  the  arms  of  my  queen 
Rests  my  royal  head  so  gently. 
And  in  her  dear  eyes 
Lies  my  boundless  realm !'  ** 

At  the  Brocken  house  he  meets  two 
ladies,  a  mother  and  daughter.  Hear  his 
description  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  former.  *«Her  eye  showed  a 
morbid,  pensive  melancholy ;  about  her 
mouth  there  was  an  air  of  severe  piety, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  it  had 
once  been  very  beautiful  and  had  laugh- 
ed much,  and  had  received  and  returned 
many  kisses.  Her  face  was  like  a  co- 
der palimvsest,  where  beneath  the  new 
black  momc's  writing  appeared  tbe  half 
defaced  verses  of  an  old  Grecian  exotic 
poet." 

He  is  speaking  of  one  whom  he  had 
loved — a  maiden  whose  "eyes  were 
clear  as  truth" — had  she  lived,  I  think 
Heine  had  been  a  better  man.  *'  When 
I  looked  on  her  lonr,  I  grew  calm  and 
happy.  I  felt  as  if  there  were  a  still 
Saobath  in  my  soul  and  the  angels  wor- 
shipped in  it" 

Chapter  seventh  of  Buck  Le  Grand  is 
a  favorite  of  mine,  and  hoping  that  its 
length  will  not  be  wearisome  to  you,  I 
send  the  English  shadow  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  it.  He  has  been  telling  of 
Dusseldorff,  his  native  place,  and  how  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  tbe  French 
when  he  was  a  child.  And  here  yon 
have  one  of  the  favorable  views  of  our 
author's  heart.  He  remembers  so  accu- 
rately the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and 
his  playmates  and  holidayB--thea  he 
was  uncorrupt,  and  the  fact  of  his  dwell- 
ing on  that  innocent  past  is  proof  of  a 
purity  still  in  him. 

**  The  next  day  the  woiid  was  all  in 
order  again,  and  there  was  school  again 
and  learning  by  heart  just  as  before — 
the  Roman  kings.  Chronology,  the  nomt- 
nn  in  tfTi,  the  verba  irregtuaria,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Geography,  German,  Arithme- 
tic. Heavens!  my  head  whirls  now  to 
think  of  it.  Mucd  of  it,  however,  after- 
wards came  in  play.  If  I  had  not  known 
the  Roman  kiikgs  by  heart,  i  should  not 
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hare  csred  in  Itfter  years  whether  Nie-  — ^tbese  words  have  created  so  great  a 
babr  proved  or  failed  to  prove  that  thej  seosation  in  the  world  because  they  be- 
never  existed.  Had  I  been  ignorant  of  long  to  a  definite  class,  and  are  never- 
Chronology,  bow  could  I  have  found  my  tbelees  exceptions.  On  this  account  I 
way  in  the  great  city  of  Berlin,  where  prize  them  highly,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
one  house  ie  as  like  another  as  two  drops  much  comfort  and  consolation  in  many  a 
of  water  or  a  pair  of  grenadiers,  and  despondent  hour,  that  I  have  them  at 
where  one  cannot  find  his  friends  unless  hand  in  case  of  sudden  need.  But,  Ma- 
one  has  their  number  in  his  head?  dame,  the  verba  irreguktria — ^they  are 
With  every  acquaintance  I  directly  asso-  distinguished  from  the  vmrba  regularia, 
ciated  some  historical  event  whose  date  in  that  one  gets  the  most  floggings  by 
corresponded  with  his  number,  so  that  i  them — they  are  horribly  difficult, 
easily  remembered  the  one  by  the  other,  "  1  will  say  nothing  of  Greek  lest  I  lose 
and  an  historical  event  was  always  my  temper.  The  monks  of  the  middle 
brought  to  mind  by  the  sight  of  an  ac-  ages  were  not  so  entirely  in  error  when 
qnaintance.  Thus,  for  example,  passing  they  maintained  that  Greek  was  an  in* 
my  tailor,  I  immediately  thought  of  the  vention  of  the  devil.  Heaven  knows 
battle  of  Marathon ;  meeting  the  well-  the  sorrows  I  endured  on  its  account 
dressed  banker.  Christian  Gumpel,  I  was  in  Hebrew  I  did  better,  always  having 
reminded  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa-  felt  partial  to  the  Jews,  though  my  suc- 
lem;  the  Right  of  my  deeply-indebted  For-  cess  was  not  comparable  to  that  of  my 
tuguese friend  suggested  the  Flight  of  Ma^  watch,  which  had  intimate  acquaintance 
hornet;  the  University  Judge,  whose  stern  with  the  pawnbrokers,  and  thereby 
integrity  is  well  known,  called  up  the  caught  many  Jewish  habits— e.  g.  it 
death  of  Haman;  when  1  fell  upon  stopped  Saturdays,  and  learned  the  sacred 
Wadzeck,  directly  I  thought  of  Cleopa-  lan||[uage,  and  tnally  pursued  it  gram- 
tra.  Alas!  the  poor  beast  is  dead  now,  matically,  as  I  have  otien,  in  a  sleepiess 
the  tear-bags  are  dried  up,  and  we  may  niffht,- heard  it  with  surprise  assiduously 
say  with  Hamlet,  take  him  all  in  all,  he  ticxing  to  itself:  catal,  katatta,  katatti — 
was  an  old  woman,  whose  like  we  shall  kittel,  kittatta,  kittatti — ^pokat,  pokadetl 
often  enough  see  again.  As  I  said,  dates  — ^pikat — pik — pi." 
are  very  useful ;  I  know  men  who  with  He  made  poor  progress  in  geography 
nothing  in  their  heads  but  two  of  these  and  gives  as  a  reason,  the  constant  alter- 
faave  been  able  to  find  the  right  houses  in  ations  that  the  French  were  making  in 
Berlin,  and  are  now  ordinary  professors,  the  boundaries  and  governments  of  the 
But  I  bad  sore  trouble  at  school  with  so  European  States, 
many  numbers.  Arithmetic  proper  was  *•  In  natural  history  it  is  much  better ; 
still  worse.  I  understood  subtraction  there  cannot  be  so  many  changes,  and 
best,  for  which  there  is  a  very  practical  then  there  are  distinct  prints  of  apes,  kan- 
rale ;  *  four  from  three  you  cannot  take,  garoos,  zebras,  unicorns,  &c.  Because 
so  borrow  one/  but  I  advise  you  in  such  images  remi^in  in  the  memory,  it 
such  cases  to  borrow  a  few  groschen ;  often  happens  afterwards  that  many  per- 
ibr  you  don't  know.  sons  at  first  view  struck  me  as  old  ac- 

"As  for  Latin,  yon  have  no  kind  of  an  quaintances." 

idea,Madame,  how  complicated  it  is.  The  His  French  rave  him  more  trouble,  and 

Romans  would  certainly  never  have  had  he  well  remenniers  the  difficulty  he  had, 

time  to  conquer  the  world,  had  they  and  the  resulting  passion  of  his  teacher, 

first  been  obliged  to  learn  Latin.    These  the  Abbb  d^Auluoi,  in  giving  the  French 

fortunate  people  knew  in  their  cradles  word  that  should  correspond  to  the  Ger- 

what  nouns  have  the  accusative  in  tm ;  man  glaube,  (faith,)  which  he  conceived 

I  had  to  commit  them  to  memory  in  the  must  oe  U  credit    Under  another  teacher 

sweat  of  my  brow ;  still  it  is  very  well  he  advances. 

that  I  know  them.  H,  for  example,  on  **  Parldeu,  Madame !  I  am  skilled  in 
the  20th  of  July,  1820,  when  I  disputed  French.  I  not  only  understand  wxtoist 
pabllcly  in  Latin  in  the  ^u^  atGottin-  but  even  noble,  governesses' French.  On- 
sen,— Madame,  it  was  worth  the  listen-  ly  a  short  while  ago,  I  comprehended  al- 
lag  to— I  had  said  sinapem  instead  of  most  half  the  discourse  carried  on  in  a 
sinapfim,  the  foxes,  present  might  have  select  company  by  two  German  count- 
obeerved  it,  and  it  would  have  been  an  esses,  each  of  whom  numbered  sixty-four 
eternal  disgrace  to  me.  Vis,  bnris,  sitis,  years,  and  as  many  ancestors.  Nay, 
tqaaiSf  eacainisy  amossisi  canabis,  sinapis  once  in  the  Cafe  Royal  at  Berlin^  I  heaid 
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Hans  Miohel  talk  French,  and  under-  a  very  wonderfoi  mardi.     I  shuddered 

stood  every  word,  though  there  was  no  through  my  rery  hones  and  marrow  at 

sense  in  it.    One  must  know  the  spirit  of  first  hearing  it,  and  was  glad  to  forget 

the   language,  and    this  is  best  learned  it    One  forgets  such  a  thing  as  one 

from  drumming.     Parbleu  f  how  deeply  grows  older.     A  young  man  has  so  mnch 

am  I  indebted  to  that  French  Tambour  else  to  keep  in  his  head — whist,  chess, 

who  was  quartered  so  long  in  our  house,  genealogpcai  tables,  politics,  dramaturgy, 

and  looked  like  a  devil,  but  had  the  heart  liturgy ;  and  really,  in  spite  of  every  ef- 

of  an  angel,  and  drummed  so  exquisitely,  fort,  1  could  not  for  a  long  time  recall 

*<  He  was  a  Mercurial  little  man,  with  a  that  powerful  tune.  Now  just  think, 
formidable  black  moustache,  from  beneath  Madame!  I  was  lately  sitting  at  table 
which  the  red  lips  projected  defiantly,  with  a  whole  menagerie  oT  counts, 
whilst  his  fiery  eyes  glanced  here  and  princes,  princesses,  chamberlains,  court 
there.  I,  who  was  a  little  boy  then,  ushers,  court  butlers,  royal  stewards, 
clung  to  him  like  a  burr,  and  helped  him  royal  foresters,  keepers  of  the  royal  plate, 
polish  his  buttons,  and  whiten  his  waist-  and  whatever  else  these  exalted  domes- 
coat  with  chalk — for  Monsieur  Le  Grand  tics  may  be  named,  and  their  domestics 
aimed  to  be  attractive — and  I  followed  ran  behind  their  chairs,  and  put  the  full 
him  to  the  guard- house,  the roll-call, and  disbes  before  them;  but  I,  who  was 
the  review.  There  was  nothing  but  the  overlooked,  and  passed  by,  sat  at  my 
fflistening  of  arms,  and  festivity — les  leisure,  and,  having  no  sort  of  occupa- 
jaurs  de  fete  sent  passes  J  Monsieur  Le  tion  for  my  jaws,  kneaded  dough- balls. 
Grand  was  master  of  but  a  little  broken  and  fell  to  drumming  with  my  fingers  for 
German — only  the  leading  words,  bread,  mere  pastime,  when,  to  my  horror,  I 
kiss,  honox«~-but  he  could  make  himself  suddenly  caught  myself  drumming  that 
very  intelligible  on  his  drum — e.  g.,  if  I  red  guillotine  march ! 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  libertif  he  **  And  what  then  ?" — *<  Madame,  these 
would  drum  the  Marseilles  march,  and  people  kept  on  eating,  and  were  not 
I  understood  him.  He  explained  the  sig-  aware  that  other  people,  when  they  have 
nification  of  the  word  egalitS  by  tne  nothing  to  eat,  may  begin  to  drum  sud- 
march,  *  9a  ira,  9a  ira — les  aristocrats  k  denly — right  curious  tunes  too,  that 
la  lanterne !'  I  not  knowing  what  bitise  were  supposed  to  be  forgotten  long  ago." 
was,  he  drummed  the  Dessau  march,  Passing  now  over  many  pages  con  tain- 
which,  as  Goethe  states,  we  Germans  ing  more  of  his  characteristic  excel lencea 
drummed  in  Champagne — and  it  was  all  and  fewer  defects  than  the  same  number  in 
clear.  He  once  wished  to  translate  to  any  other  volume,  for  I  think  this  book 
me  the  word  VAUemaftte,  and  drummed  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  Reisebilder,  we 
that  all  too  simple  ancient  melody,  which  come  to  a  closing  scene  that  would  have 
we  often  hear  market  days  played  to  done  no  discredit  to  Sterne — unless  we 
dancing  dogs — dum — dum-^wn — I  was  excepts  the  last  few  sentences,  which  are 
vexed,  hut  understood^ him.  perhaps  rather  too  melo-dramatic.    Re- 

"  In  like  manner  he  taught  me  modem  turning  to  Dusseldorf  a  grown-up  man, 
history.  1  did  not  indeed  understand  the  where  time  has  worked  many  and  some 
words,  but  as  he  kept  up  a  constant  painful  changes  since  childhood— which, 
drumming,  while  talking,  I  knew  what  he  with  the  thoughts  they  suggest,  and  the 
meant.  In  fact  this  is  the  best  method  recollections  of  the  past,  he  describes  ad- 
of  instruction.  One  cannot  rightly  com*  mirably  and  feelingly — he  sits  one  day 
prehend  the  history  of  the  storming  musing  on  the  old  garden  bench:  **  f 
of  the  Bastile,  of  the  Tuillieries,  &c.,  un-  heard  a  confused  sound  of  human  voices 
til  he  learns  what  the  drumming  was  on  behind  me,  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  poor 
those  occasions.  In  our  school  books  we  Frenchmen  who  had  been  taken  prison- 
barely  read  that  *  their  excellencies,  the  ers  in  the  Russian  campaign  and  dragged 
Barons  and  Counts,  and  their  noble  wives,  to  Siberia,  detained  there  several  years 
were  beheaded — their  highnesses,  the  afterthepeace,  and  were  now  just  relum- 
Dukes  and  Princes,  and  their  most  noble  ing  home.  Raising  my  eyes  I  saw  these 
wives,  were  beheaded — his  majesty,  the  orphans  of  Glory :  naked  misery  looked 
king,  and  his  most  serene  consort,  were  out  through  the  rents  of  their  tattered 
beheaded' — ^but  when  you  hear  that  red  uniforms ;  their  mournful  eyes  were 
guillotine  march,  then,  for  the  first  time,  deep  sunken  in  their  weather-worn  faces ; 
you  rightly  conceive  these  things  and  see  though  mutilated,  weary  and  limping, 
the  why  and  the  how.    Madame,  that  is  they  still  preserved  a  sort  of  military 
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step;  and,  strange  enough  !  a  drummer  paragregb,  which,  besides  bein^  too  me- 
tottered  along  in  front.  I  was  painfally  lodramatic,  is  a  useless,  wen-Iike  sixth 
reminded  of  the  tale  of  the  soldiers  who  act.  The  significance  of  Le  Grand*s 
fdl  in  battle,  and  at  night  rose  from  the  visual  prayer  was  that  the  drum,  that 
field,  and  with  the  drummer  at  their  had  been  used  only  to  encourage  the  sol- 
head  marched  to  their  native  city :  diers  of  freed um — that  had  uttered Jonly 
•  •  •  •  notes  of  freedom — should  never  be  dese- 
**Indeed,  the  poor  Tambour  seemed  like  traXed  by  baser  service.  Whereupon 
a  half- wasted  corpse  risen  from  tbe  grave.  Heine,  who  considers  the  French  Revolu- 
He  was  a  mere  thin  shadow,  in  a  dirty,  tion,  with  its  blood  and  its  constitutions, 
ragged  gray  capote;  a  sallow  counte-  as  a  erand  Acts  and  Evangel  of  Liberty, 
nance,  with  a  huge  moustache  that  hung  and  Napoleon  as  the  great  apostle  of  Ihat 
dejectedly  over  his  pale  lips.  His  eves  gospel,  draws  bis  sword  from  his  cane 
were  like  burned-out  tinder,  in  which  a  and  thrusts  the  drum  through.  Then 
few  sparks  still  gleamed ;  and  by  a  sin-  comes  his  chapters  on  authors  and  au- 
rle  one  of  these  I  recognized  M.  Le  thorship,  full  of  wit  and  humor,  with  a 
Grand.  little  mingling  of  naughtiness,  but  quite 
"  He  recognized  me  too ;  and,  taking  too  long  to  add  to  this  letter,  which  has 
his  place  beside  me,  there  we  sat  again  already  grown  to  almost  a  book.  Hear 
as  when  he  used  to  teach  me  French  and  one  paragraph  from  the  opening,  bowev- 
modern  history.  He  had  the  same  old  er,  that  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  those 
drum,  that  he  had  in  some  way  been  able  grumblers  who  haggle  for  a  sixpence  in 
to  protect  from  Russian  avarice.  He  the  price  of  a  book  and  quarrel  with  the 
drammed  again,  but  without  speaking,  author  for  writing  so  hurriedly. 
Though  the  lips  were  tightly  pressed  to-  **  it  is  easy  for  you,  Madame,  to  re- 
gether,  his  eyes  were  all  the  more  ex-  mind  me  of  the  Horatian  precept,  novem 
pressive,  flashing  triumphantly  while  he  prematur  in  annum.  This  rule,  like  many 
repeated  the  old  marches.  The  poplars  others  of  the  sort,  may  be  very  good  in 
shook* to  hear  that  red  guillotine  march  .  theory  but  does  not  work  well  in  prac- 
once  more.  He  drumm^  the  old  struff-  tice :  When  Horace  gave  the  advice  to 
glee  of  freedom,  the  old  battles,  the  deeas  keep  the  manuscript  nine  years  in  the 
of  the  Emperor;  and  the  very  drum  desk,  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  have 
seemed  to  rejoice  like  a  live  thing  in  the  furnished  a  recipe  for  passing  nine  years 
utterance  of  its  inward  exultation.  I  without  eating." 
heard  anew  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  All  classes  may  learn  from  this  wit. 
whizzing  of  6alis,  the  battle  shout ;  I  saw  Here  is  a  word  to  the  wise.  **  Truly  there 
anew  the  obstinate  courage  of  the  Guard,  are  things  in  heaven  and  earth  which  not 
the  waving  banners,  the  Emperor  on  his  merely  our  philosophers,  but  even  the 
horse;  but  graduaity  a  mournful  tone  commonest  blockheads  do  not  compre- 
glided  into  the  whirl  of  glad  sounds — a  hend." 
mingling  of  the  wildest  rejoicing  with  He  is  travelling  at  nieht. 
the  saddest  wailing;  notes  of  victory  "  Overhead  a  broad  clear  space  opened 
with  a  death  march.  Le  Grand's  eyes  in  the  clouds,  in  which  swam  the  half 
opened  ehastly  wide,  and  1  saw  in  them  moon  like  a  silver  gondola  in  a  sea  of 
a   broad  white  ice-field    covered  with  smaragdus." 

corpses ;  it  was  the  fight  of  Moscow.  A  hint  to  laissezfaire  preachers.  After 

"  I  had  never  thought  that  the  harsh  describing  a  strongly  spiced  sermon  on 

dram    could   produce  such   accents  of  the  two  future  states, — "  Hike  this  man, 

grief  as  Monsieur  Le  Grand  now  drew  said  my  lady.   You  are  right,  I  answered. 

from  it.    They  were  drummed  tears,  and  He  pleases  me  better  than  many  of  our 

grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  deep  sighs,  gentle  homoeopathic  soul-physicians,  who 

Hke  a  dying  echo,  rose  from  the  breast  of  shake  ^shnF  ^^  reason  into  a  bucket  of 

lie  Grand.   He  became  weaker  and  more  moral  water  and  sprinkle  us  therewith  of 

ghost-like — ^his  withered  hands  trembled  a  Sunday." 

with  cold — he  sat  as  one  in  a  dream.  After  essaying  ineenipusly  on  the  dif- 

and  strack  only  the  air,  and  listened  as  if  ferent  kinds  of  freedom 'suitable  to  each 

to  distant  voices ;  finally,  turning  to  me  of  the  great  people  of  Western  Europe, 

with  a  deep,  imploring  look  that  was  he  closes  thus :  **  The  Englishman  loves 

readily  interpretecf,  sank  down  his  head  freedom  as  his  lawful  wife.    He  posses- 

apon  his  drum.'*  ses  her,  and  though  he  may  not  treat  her 

I  omit  the  translation  of  a  concluding  with  delicate  attention,  yet  he  can  defend 
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her  in  case  of  need,  and  woe  to  the  red-  the  poor  ensIaTed  Italian.  He  can  ex- 
coated  knave  who  forces  himself  into  tier  press  the  feelings  of  his  heart  hy  music 
sacred  bed-chamber,  either  as  gallant  or  only.  His  hatred  of  foreign  rale,  hia 
constable.  The  Frenchman  loves  freedom  zeal  for  liberty,  his  maddening  sense  of 
as  his  chosen  bride.  He  glows  for  her,  he  impotence,  his  sadness  at  the  recollection 
burns,  he  throws  himself  at  her  feet  with  of  past  glory,  his  secret  hope,  his  listen- 
the  most  earnest  protestations  of  devotion .  ing  for,  his  panting  after  help — all  this  is 
He  fights  to  the  death,  he  commits  a  disguised  under  those  melodies  that  de- 
thousand  follies  for  her.  The  German  scend  from  wild  tumultuous  extacy,  to 
loves  freedom  as  he  does  his  old  grand-  elegiac  softness,  and  in  those  pantomimes 
mother."  that  suddenly  change  from  fondling  ca- 
Is  the  following  thought  original  ?  resses  to  threatening  rage.  This  is  the 
"  We  may  be  disappointed  in  regard  esoteric  sense  of  the  opera  bvffa.  The 
to  the  marvels  with  which  our  untrayel-  exoteric  guard  (the  Austrian  omcials),  in 
led  imaginations  have  stocked  foreign  whose  presence  it  is  sung  and  acted, 
lands,  when  we  come  to  see  them.  For  never  suspect  the  significance  of  those 
though  we  do  indeed  meet  new  phenom-  merry  love  stories,  love- trials,  love-vex- 
ena,  yet  all  their  accessories  agreeing  ations,  beneath  which  the  Italian  conceals 
with  them,  there  is  not  the  contrast  that  his  sternest  thoughts  on  emancipation, 
strikes  usas  we  read  of  them  in  books,  and  as  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  concealed 
join  to  the  forms  of  ouf  country.  Thus,  iheir  daggers  in  a  wreath  of  myrtle." 
the  costume  shall  vary  widely  from  any-  ^y  ^^  Leniuel,it  is  more  than  a  month 
thing  we  have  before  seen,  still  the  gj^ce  I  began  this  letter ;  since  then  I 
keeping  is  preserved  by  a  correspondent  ^^ve  been  through  Heine  again,  and 
variation  m  manners,  climate,  occupation,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  better  of  him.  Though  the 
&c..  so  that  no  contrast,  no  oddity  is  above  selections  do  not  display  any  of 
presented."  ,  ^,  ^  .his  grosser  failinirs,  yet  they  are  equal- 
You  remember  these  are  pictures  of  ^^  ^^  surpassed  by  many  passages, 
travel.  In  the  Tyrol,  "I  could  only  whose  wit,  humor,  good  sense.  oTdeli- 
now  and  then  stretch  my  head  out  of  the  ^^  f  ^^  more  fully  appreciated  on 
carriage,  and  then  1  saw  heaven-high  ^careful  re-perusal.  I  told  you  in  June, 
mountains  that  looked  gravely  on  me,  ^^at  1  had  lost  something  of  time  by 
and  with  their  enormous  heads  and  long  ^^^-  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^^^-^^  ^^^^^  ^^  .J 
cloud-beards  nodded  a  happy  journey  to  j^jg  jebt.  True,  time  like  country  pro- 
me.  Here  and  there  I  observed  a  far-off  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^-^j^  ^^^  thermometer  at 
lilUe  blue  mountain,  that  seemed  standing  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  entertainment 
a  tip-toe  and  peering  curiously  over  the  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j  ^jjj  ^„^  more  sped- 
shoulders  of  the  others,  probably  to  see  ^^^^  ^f  ^y^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  the  work  itMlf. 
me."  A  maiden  sat  spinning  in  a  balco-  Reading  in  Wieland's  Aristipp  last  evcn- 
ny  as  he  passed  /•  She  spun  and  smiled ;  ^  j  ^^^  ^^^^  paswge.  which  I 
the  dove  sat  motion  ess  above  her  head  ;  ^^^^  ^^^f  „  j  ^eeftoolate.  that  I 
and  behind,  above  the  house,  rose  >gh  ^^^^  ^^itten  thee  a  book  instead  of  a  let- 
mountains,  whose  snow  tops  shone  in  ^^  Wouldst  thou  but  punish  my  im- 
tbe  sun.  tha  they  looked  like  a  solemn  moderation  with  a  greater."  ^ 
guard  of  giants,  with  bright  helmets  on  ^ 
their  heads."                                                                        Yours  truly, 

ITALIAN  MUSIC.  C.  R.  B. 

'<  The  free  use  of  speech  is  denied  to 
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WAS    IT    WELL? 


BT  LOrXS  L.  ROBt.B. 


"  Serene,  imperial  Eleanore !"— Tbnmtson. 


Was  it  well,  Eleanore, 

In  look — in  all — ^like  one  to  be 
That  loves  and  listens  silently  ? 

Oh,  was  it  well,  Eleanore, 

At  the  parting  what  was  spoken ; — 
Words  that  many  a  heart  nave  broken  ? 

Oh,  wiU  their  memory  haunt  no  more 

Thine  own  forever,  Eleanore  ? 

My  youth  with  cares  was  overgrown : 

Some  few  but  tearful  memories  hung 
Around  a  heart  yet  beating  lone 

But  lightly,  as  when  I  was  young ; — 
Too  young  for  aught  but  love  and  truth, 
And  oeauty  in  the  face  of  youth. 
Well,  those  cares  around  me  clinging — 
And  the  lone  heart  lightly  springing — 
Then,  Eleanore,  I  heard  that  thou 
Wast  part  of  all  I  know  thee  now. 
Loveliness,  with  so  much  grief 
Blending,  were  above  belief, 
Hadst  thou  not  been  in  spirit  more. 
Gentlest,  brightest  Eleanore. 
This  made  thee,  so  thev  told  me,  less 
Virgin  than  angql — ^holiness  \ 

And  then  there  came  a  dreamy  thought. 
Deep  in  the  quiet  heart  it  wrought, 
Till  in  all  its  streams  again 
Gush'd  that  youthful  tender  pain ; 
And  hope,  once  more  on  trembling  wing, 

Sweetest  visions  hovering  o'er. 
Could  dare  the  bridal  wreath  to  fling 

On  angel  Eleanore ;  — 
Could  dare  to  whisper  she  was  mine, 
And  bid  my  longing  spirit  pine 

And  be  alone  no  more. 

Eleanore,  it  were  not  well 
The  tumult  of  my  breast  to  tell. 
All,  all,  that  pensive  twilight  through. 
The  last  upon  mv  path  to  you. 
Ah  I  passion  hatn  no  bliss  so  deep 

As  sank  upon  mv  {peaceful  soul ; 
No  stillness  hatn  a  pilnim's  sleep 

like  that  which  o^er  my  spirit  stole, 
When  in  thy  presence  first  i  moved. 
And  drank  thy  look# — that  look  beloyed. 
TOL  Ti. — w.  n.  12 
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Yea^  drank  thy  look.    Oh,  £leaiiore, 

Could  its  serene,  its  tender  light 

Have  faded  from  my  gaze  that  night, — 
Ob,  had  we  met  no  more, — 
Memories  sweet  had  linger'd  yet 
To  mingle  with  one  fond  regret. 

Bat,  ah  !  'twas  mine  to  linger  loond 

Thy  footsteps  ii^ht, — to  list  the  sound 

Of  thy  sweet  voice; — ^'twas  mine  to  mark 

Thy  brow  so  beautiful  and  dark 

While  hearkening  to  a  tale  of  wo, — 

To  catch  the  rapture  and  the  glow 

Of  thy  deep  eyes,  so  calm,  so  clear, 

When  nature  to  thy  heart  was  near ; 

'Twas  mine, — all  this  was  mine, — and  more, — 

To  know,  to  feel,  pure  £leanore, 

The  goodness  of  the  life  you  live, — 

What  is  the  ceaseless  boon  you  give 

To  all  around,  to  Christ  above. 

Duly  with  rosy  smiles  and  love. 

Bear  witness.  Oh,  ye  sounding  streams. 
Where  sylvan  Unadilla  dreams, 
In  her  deep  mountain-cradle,  how 
We  loved  your  wiidness ! — vine  and  bough 
Arching  our  paths ; — my  jealous  ear 
FollowiDg  amid  your  murmurs  near 
Her  silvery  speech ; — and  coming  through 
The  fragrant  evening's  purple  hue 
To  wake  my  soul  with  new  surprise 
The  pure  soft  splendor  of  her  eyes. 

Was  it  well,  Eleanore, 

In  look — in  all — like  one  to  be 

That  loves  and  listens  silently  ? 
Oh,  was  it  well,  Eleanore, 

At  the  parting,  what  was  spoken, — 

Words  that  many  a  heart  have  broken  ? 
Ob,  will  their  memory  haunt  no  more 
Thine  own  forever^  Eleanore  ? 
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NATALIE. 

A     LOYX-BT  OK  T. 

At  the  close  of  the  Ist  FlorM,  Citi*  ^'And  then,**  mid  Belle-Rose,  •«  w  to 

ten  DauibentoB,  sarnamed  the  shepherd,  the  argament,  Citizen  Merode,  sooietimet 

coneloded  bis  celebrated  discourse  on  the  a  tree  will  form  no  layer  during  an  en* 

formation  d  wckkI.  tire  year." 

it  was  the  last  of  the  first  course  of  "  Possibly.** 

public  lectures  delivered  in  France  on  «  And  at  others  a  great  number." 

natural  history.  **  Granted,  yet  the  doctrine  of  Linnsos 

^Ineeneml,  Citizen  Daubenton  spoke  at  is  supported  by  an  equal    number  of 

the  Botanical  Oarden,  bat  on  this  occa^  stronger  facts.    You  have  seen  the  ever* 

sion  an  immense  concourse  of  studenta  greens— the    tropical   trees~^Monsleur« 

CDured  forth  from  the  Amphitheatre  of  mey  conform  to  one  rule  in  their  aspect 

'£coIe  de  M^decine.  — if  their  thickness  is  not  always  tiia 

A  little  knot,  consisting  of.  five  or  six  same,  we  will  suppose  a  perfection  of 

young  men,  collected  near  one  of  the  the  organs  on  the  thickest  side,  which  is 

Corinthian  columns,  which  sustain  the  wanting  on  the  other." 

^lery;  they  were  so  much  absorbed  Belle- Rose  was  annoyed  by  the  coo- 

m  discussing  the  new  opinion  of  Dau-  fident  manner  of  Merode. 

beatOB,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the  d^  **  Permit  me  to  say,  Monfleur,"  said 

partnre  of  the  crowd.  he,  in  a  more  energetic  tone,  *<  that  you 

"  I  assure  you.  Monsieur  Belle-Rose,  seem  disposed  to  undervalue  the  argn- 

and  yon,  Messieuri^ ments  which  make  against  your  theory." 

**  Citizens,"    interrupted    Belie-Rose.  '*  You  think  me  uucandid  then  ?" 

**  That  I  have  been  astonished  by  the  "  No,  Count.'* 

ingenuity  of  our  distinguished  Professor;        «'  But  yet  too  positive" 

I  however  recollect,  as  a  child,  to  have  "  Yes,  Count,  that  is  the  woid.** 

been  taught,  that  the  age  of  a  tree  cor-  <«  Son  /  that  is  very  well ;   we  are 

responds  to  the  number  of  concentric  both  sincere,  that  is  decided — but  we 

layers  of  which  its  wood  consists,  and  cannot  both  be  correct,  that  also  is  true. 

thoit  the  exterior  laver,  which  is  ttie  hard-  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what 

est,  is  formed  by  the  cold  of  winter ;  as  I  propose — ^we  will  have  an  arbiter-^ 

in  Um  moral  world,  adversity  and  resist-  you  are  amused,  gentlemen,  it  is  indeed 

ance,  if  they  chili,  do  also  confirm  the  singular,  but  it  shall  be  done — ^not  you, 

soul."  Monsieur  Linguet,  yon  would  think  it 

The  last  speaker  was  about  twenty-  an  excellent  piece  of  pleasantry — ^nor 

five  years  of  age ;  calm  and  dignified,  he  vou,  Monsieur  Rentier,  en  tout  temps,  the 

seeoMd  to  speak  without  emotion ;    re-  friend  of  my  antagonist,  that  would  not 

dining  against  a  cotamn,  his  eve,  black,  be  fair: — but  here  is  Monsieur  Rich* 

brilliant,  and  piercing,  comprehended  in  ards,  he  is  neither  aristocrat  nor  Mtis-eti* 

its  rapid  circuit  the  expression  of  each  hiie,  neither  royalist,  nor  yet  citizen  of 

countenance  in  the  circle.  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisi- 

*'  A  bos  with  your  morals,  Merode,"  ble ;  our  acquaintance  with  him  is  re- 
said  a  lively  young  Champagnese,  **  pray,  cent.  He  is  an  American.  America  ia 
listen  a  minute — thou  must  regret  and  the  friend  of  France ;  that  is  a  country 
unlearn  the  acquisition  of  youth— ^ues-  which  is  yet  new,  a  sunerb  field  for  the 
tion  not  Daubenton— take  care  of  the  investigation  of  vegetable  physiology — 
sanS' culottes — the  fraternal  society  of  the  this,  tl^n,  is  an  advafitase  which  it  is  as 
section  love  him,  and  yesterday  granted  certain,  as  it  is  natural,  ne  did  not  neg^ 
him  a   certificate  of  civism — ^Notwith-  lect. 

standing  his  illustrious  ciireer,  it  was  ne-  Arthur  Richards,  was  about  the  age  of 

cessary  to  inform  him  that  he  was  a  wor-  M.  de  Merode,  with  a  lair,  almost  fem- 

thy  and  good  citizen — and  thou  wouldst  inine  ymplexibn ;  his  figure  was  light 

enlighten  Paris,  well",  then,  listen^  Me-  and  graceful,  and  his  eyes  of  grayish 

fode,  thou  shall't  swing  d  la  lanteme,"  blue  sparkled  with  animation  as  he  de- 

M.  de  Merode  smiled.  ciined  the  compUmental  oi&ee ;  but  the 
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eager  young  man,  excited  by  this  little  *'  M.  Belle-JEtose,"  be  said,  **  this  insult 

diSerence,  refused  to  hear  his  objections;  demands  from  you  a  prompt  and  nnquai- 

even  M.  Belle-Rose  uised  him  to  pro-  ified  apolofl;y.** 

ceed,  saying  sarcastically,  But  Belie-Rose,  though  a  member  of 
'*  I  request  M.  Richards  to  decide  be-  the  section  of  $an9-cuMUe$,  that  body- 
tween  the  illustrious  Daubenton  and  the  guard  of  the  guillotine,  was  not  a  cow- 
Count  de  Merode  of  Normandy."  ard ;  moreorer,  he  had  a  secret  hatred  of 

«  And  between  the  unknown  linmeus  De  Merode,  therefore  he  replied-^ 
and  Monsieur  Belle-Rose,  of  la  rue  St  **  The  wine  is  drawn — ^itis  I  who  have 
Jacques,"  retorted  the  Count.  uncorked  the  bottle — I  ought  not  to  re- 
Angry  glances  were  exchanged — the  fuse  to  pledge  you,  M.  de  Merode.** 
short  silence  which  ensued  was  termin-  The  point  was  settled ;  there  was  still 
ated  by  the  umpire^  who  said,  modestly,  licht  enough  for  the  afbir.    Rentier  act- 
**  I  can  gire  you  an  opinion.  Messieurs,  ed  as  the  second  of  Belle-Hose,  and,  as 
but  it  will  not  determine  the  point;  on  was  natural,  Richards  assisted  the  Count 
the  one  side  we  have  Duhamel,  Mirbel,  linguet,  gay  and  active,  procured  the 
and  Gerardin,  to  say  nothing  of  Dauben-  weapons — the  blades  were  measured, 
ton,  who  contend  against  the  doctrine  of  **  Stand  nearer  the  entrance  of  the 
the  annual  production  of  a  single  layer ;  court,**  said  Linguet 
on  the  other,  the  distinguished  Swede,  When  they  were  in  their  places,  the 
with  most  of  the  English  physiologists,  combatantB  took  off  their  coats  and  drew 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  you  may  as-  their  swords, 
certain  the  date  of  the  coldest  winter,  by  "  Are  vou  ready  ?"  cried  the  Count 
the  remarkable  hardness  of  the  layer  Scarcely  had  fielle-Rose  placed  him- 
formed  d^ing  it    I  confess  when  Citi-  self  in  a  posture  of  defence,  when  his 
zen  Daubenton  produced  a  section  of  the  adversaij,  springing  towards  him  with 
trunk  of  a  palm  tree,  and  showed  that  it  extraordinary  rapidity,  struck  him  in  the 
displayed  none  of  the  external  and  con-  side  and  retreats  with  equal  celerity, 
centric  circles,  hut  was  merely  a  bundle  Belle-Rose,  wounded    and   bleeding, 
of  the  foot  stalks  of  leayes,  I  was  forced  with  difficulty  waited  his  second  attack, 
to  admit,  at  lea8t,an  exception  to  the  rule;  Again  the  hall  rang  with  the  shout  of 
but  prejudice  is  powerful — I  am  not  yet  De  Merode. 
convinced — ^I  shall  observe  with  interest  <*  Defend  yourself.** 
the  progress  of  this  inquiry."  The  rules  of  fencing  were  set  at  defi- 
While  Richards  was  speaking.  Bell-  ance.    Strong  and  active,  the  charge  of 
Rose  whispered  something  to  M.  Linguet,  the  Count  resembled  the  spring  of  a  tiger ; 
which  caus«l  him  to  break  out  into  a  it  seemed  impossible  to  parry  his  rapid 
loud  fit  of  laughter.  thrusts,  and  equally  so  to  strike  him  in 

He  then  turned  to  Richards,  and  said,  his  swiit  and  unexpected  retreat 
with  an  ironical  bow,  *•  I  ask  a  thousand  At  the  second  attack,  Belle-Rose  fdl, 
pardons,  Monseigneur,  but  indeed  this  pierced  through  the  lun^s.  As  Count 
i(Merat  Belle-Rose  is  very  amusing —  de  Merode  hastened  to  assist  M.  Linguet 
idi  1  M.  Richards,  what  an  absurd  fancy,  to  staunch  the  blood  which  flowed  pro- 
to  compare  the  Count — as  he  leans  there,  fusely  over  the  marble  pavement,  he  ob- 
with  folded  arms,  against  the  pillar,  with  served  that  Rentier  had  disappeared.  His 
his  high  cheek  bones,  and  his  dusky  first  thought  was,  that  he  nad  gone  to 
complexion,  so  calm  and  so  lofty — to  a  seek  a  surgeon ;  the  next,  that  this  would 
Prince  of  the  Pottawattamies,  in  your  probably  make  known  the  duel,  and  ex- 
new  republic"  pose  his  friend,  as  well  as  himself,  to  the 
He  bad  no  sooner  uttered  this  sarcasm  yeng«ince  of  the  friends  of  his  fallen  an- 
than  a  frightful  and  piercing  cry  rang  tagonist,  more  easily  inflicted,  because 
throuffh  the  hall.  £y^  one  turned  to  their  party  was  at  this  time  uppermost  in 
Merode,  from  whom  the  sound  proceed*  Paris. 

ed,  which  indeed  resembled,  as  much  as  **  Come,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  Arthur, 

any  thing,  the  yell  of  those  savages  iust  **  let  us  leave  this  place.    I  deplore  this 

named ;   but  whateyer  emotion  he  had  event,  especially,  because  it  may  cause 

experienced,  there  was  now  only  percep-  you  to  regret  the  service  yon  have  ren- 

tible  in  his  eye  that  peculiar  glitter  and  dered  me.  for  which,  accept  my  tlmnks. 

fixedness  of  gaze,  which  men  are*  said  to  Adieu,  M.  Linmt — I  hope  tfaie  wound 

exhibit  when  they  are  determined  in  will  not  prove  fatal." 

some  destructive  purpose.  As  they  descended  into  the  streets  the 
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clock  of  N6tr6  Dame  struclc  aix;  the  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  hear  the 
night  came  in  dark  and  etormy,  and  few  tocsio  sound,  before  morning,  in  Paris, 
pereons  were  viBible.  A  coach  was  ea-  For  the  present,  my  friend,  let  ns  sleep, 
sily  procured,  and  within  an  hour  they  as  well  as  this  ugly  jolting  will  allow." 
had  passed  the  Arch  of  St  Denis,  and  Thus  they  continued  their  flight.  When 
left  behind  ttiem  the  grand  old  Abbey,  the  san  rose,  a  lovely  scene  appeared  be- 
that  rrim  remnant  of  the  age  of  Dagobert.  neath  them.    They  saw  from  the  summit 

"  We   are   en  route  for    Normandy,  of  a  precipitous  hill,  the  Seine  windine 

M.  Arthur,  the  prorince  of  tombs,  cathe-  like  a  silver  serpent  through  smooth  and 

drals,  and  beautiful  prospects ;  my  grand-  flowery  meadows,  and  far  beyond  they 

mother,  the  Baroness  Komencuil,  resides  perceived  the  irregular  outline  of  moun- 

at  her  chateau,  near  Rouen ;  you  will  tains,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  beau- 

«ee  in  her  a  matron  of  primitive  times ;  tiful  Talley :  the  moss-covered  ruins  of 

fihe  will  love  you  because  you  are  iny  priories  and  churches ;  the  turrets  and 

friend,  and  you  will  respect  her   be-  oattlements  of  ancient  chateaux  and  cas- 

cause" —  ties,  rose  stern  and  solemn  through  the 

'*  I  cannot  help  it  ?*  gray  mists  of  momine.    Descending  the 

«*  Exactly."  mountain    slowly,  their  gaze   lingered 

**  Besides,  to  her  an  American  ia  ai-  upon  scenery  so  unusually  picturesque 

ways  welcome.    In  her  youth  she  was  a  and  enchanting,  and  they  were  surprised 

creat  traTcller — ^indeed,  I  think  she  has  to  find  themselves  entering  a  pretty  vil- 

(Men  in  your  country."  lege,  nearly  hidden  from  sight  by  an  ab- 

"In  America — good  heavens!  what  rupt  turn  of   the  road,  sleeping,  as  it 

cause" —  seemed,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ^en  at  the 

"  If  that  poor  Belle-Kose  should  die,"  foot  of  the  hill.  ^ 
eaid  De  Merode.  with  a  sigh,  and  taking  The  carriage,  rolling  rapidly  through 
BO  notice  of  his  companion's  exclamation,  the  silent  street,  traversed  a  green  alley 
**  Ah !  repentance  ever  comes  too  late ;  through  ^oves  of  elm  and  misletoe,  and 
bat  his  insolence,  num  cher  Arthur — ^I  emerged  into  a  table  land,  without  fence 
will  call  you  monsieur  no  longer — was  or  inclosure ;  scattered  along  the  road, 
insuflTerable;  it  was  not  the  first  offence,  gardens  and  cottages  began  to  appear. 
We  were  rivals — the  greater  then  the  and  the  travellers  amuMd  themselves 
necessity  of  adhering  to  the  rules  of  de-  with  the  singular  costume  of  the  pea- 
corum:  he  knew  ray  heart — its  sensibili-  sants  of  Normandy,  who  love  to  array 
ties;  he  knew  that  his  allusion  would  themselves  in  ail  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
sink  into  its  deepest  recesses;  he  intend-  bow. 

ed  that  the  stinj^  should  probe  its  dearest  Towards    evening,   they   crossed   a 

emotions.    Seeing  hie  malevolence,  I  lost  stream,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  at 

ny  self-control.    You  must  not  think  me  considerable  distance,  poured  its  unsul- 

a  savage,  Arthur."  lied  tribute  into  the  bosom  of  the  Seine; 

<*  I  confess  I  was  astonished  at  the  vio-  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its 

lence  of  your  anger ;  but  what  would  be  embouchure,  it  expanded  into  a  broad 

natural  and  allowable  jesting  as  to  Lin-  basin,  then  gradually  contracted,  till  the 

guet,  from  Belle- Rose,  in  his  relative  po«  trees  seemed  to  meet  and  interlace,  from 

sition  to  you,  was  an  insult  which  a  bank  to  bank,  across  the  stream. 

Frenchman  could  not  overlook.     But,  « I  do  not  intend,"  said  De  Merode, 

Count,  1  plead  guilty  to  the  imputed  fail-  ^*  to  guide  this  coachman  to  the  chateau, 

ing  of  my  countrymen,  and  am  curious  whicn  I  perceive  is  not  far  distant — the 

to  know" —  knowledge  might  be  worth  something  to 

The  Count  busied  himself  in  arrang-  him  in  Paris :  a  little  beyond  this  briaee, 

ing  the  cushions,  as  if  preparing  to  sleep,  the  road  branches  off"  to  Rouen,  whither 

<*  To  know,"  continued  Arthur,  he  believes  you  are  destined.  If  you 
'■whether  the  allusion  of  Belle- Rose  can  remain  here  for  an  hour,  I  will  re- 
had  any  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  turn,  and  conduct  you  myself  to  the  cas- 
Baroness  to  America."  tie.    En  aitendani,  I  shall  find  the  near- 

De  Merode,  engaged  in  giving  some  est  hamlet  by  a  circuitous  route,  and 

directions  to  the  coachman,  of  course  dismiss  the  carriage." 

could  not  hear  this  inquiry.  Arthur  exuressed  his  approbation  of 

*'  Qudle  hitiseP*  he  exclaimed,  **  the  the  plan  and  left  the  coach,  which,  how- 
rascal  of  a  eocher  has  not  followed  the  ever,  he  followed  on  foot,  till  he  was  out 
eross-roads,  as  I  instructed  him.    We  of  sight    Then  he  threw  himself  down 
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upon  the  velyet  bank  of  the   Btream,  ed ;  it  might  be  thon^ht  thut  the  cheek* 

where  the  flowering  hawthorn  gcreened  bones  were  too  high  for  cla««ical  beauty* 

him  from  the  rays  ot  the  aun,  aqd  review-  but  this  did  not  detract  from  that  air  of 

ed  the  last   day's    diaagreeable  o^ur-  digaity,  which  pervaded  all  her  looks 

rences.  and  gestures,    tier  complexion  was  m 

"  After  alU*'  he  thoueht,  «  this  is  a  union  of  pale  olive  and  rose*  and  glowed 

serious   business— I  did    jtoX  come  to  with  vigorous  exercise ;  her  dress  fitted 

France  to  participate  in  affairs  of  honor,  closely  to  her  figure,  though  not  so  as  to 

and  yet  De  Merode  had  no  friend.    By  impede  the  free  action  of  the  limbs  $  and 

heavens !  what  a  noble  character  is  this  a  pretty  cottage  bonnet  lay  at  her  feet. 

Count—Languet  would  not  do  for  his  But  the  canoe>  like  the  course  of  true 

second — the  repetition  of  the  sneer  was  Jove,  did  not  run  smooth ;  not  indeed 

half  an  insult -^Rentier  of  course  was  from  any  fault  of  the  iady,  but  owing  to 

pre-engaged — they  would   have  fought  the  irrepressible  instinct  of  a  New found- 

at  any  rate.    I  did  but  little— I  could  land  dog,  who  sat  motionless   at  the 

not   refuse   him — but   to   kill   him  in  prow,  holding  between  his  teeth  the  rope 

L*£cole  de  M^decine,  a  sansculotte  too  attached  to  it.    He  was  large  of  bone , 

— ^they  will  neveV  forgive  him — and  I —  and  remarkable  for  his  fine  and  glossy 

when  shall  I  return  to  Paris  ?  But  I  am  hair. 

not  sorry  to  get  away ;  it  was  useless  to  The  deep  bsy  of  hounds,  with  the 

think  of  study  in  such  confusion  and  noise  of  horns  and  bu^jfles,  echoed  from 

damor;  moreover,  I  shall  see  life  in  the  the  hills ;  the  dog,  leapmg  up,  placed  his 

Ijrovinces.    But  how  will  the  Baroness  fore  feet  on  the  edge  of  the  canoe  in  the 

like  this  jumpled  blouse  t    I  will  send  to  act  of  listening ;  the  young  lady  foresaw 

Paris  for  my  baggage — Ah !  this  is  a  the  danger,  and  resting  with  her  whole 

glorious  prospect — yonder  islands  in  the  weight  on  the  opposite  side,  endeavored 

eine — even  at  this  distance,  I  can  dis-  to  maintain  the  equipoise ;  but  seeing 

tis^uish  the  violets  and  the  lilies,  with  that  it  was  in  vain,  she  sprang  lightly  to 

which  they  are  enameled — how  calm  and  the  bank,  and  scarcely    had  her   loot 

serene  the  sky — not  a  sound !"  Just  then,  touched  the  earth,  when  Arthur  emerg- 

a  noise,  like  the  fall  of  an  oar,  fell  light-  ed  from  the  hedge  to  her  aid. 

ly  upon  his  ear.  The  apparition  of  a  young  man  in  that 

Turning  his  head,  silently,  he  beheld  retired  spot  startled  her;  her  foot  slip* 

a  youno;  girl,  standing  in  a  birchen  ca-  ped,  and  she  would  have  fallen,  had  he 

noe :  she  held  a  light  paddle,  which  she  not  ofiered  his  hand,  which  Ae  cauchtt 

changed    from    hand   to   hand,  as  she  and  with  his  assistance  was  soon  salely 

gracefully  dipped  it  in  the  water,  alter-  landed. 

natel^,  on  each  side  of  the  fragile  bark :  She  stood  still  for  an  instant,  and  gaz- 

the  ripples  broke,  sparkling  about  the  ed  fixedly  upon  him;  then  she  said,  with 

slender  prow,  which,  devated  above  the  perfect  calmness,  *'  I  thank  you,  Mon- 

surface,  at  every  new  impulse  seemed  -sieur,  for  your* kindness;  I  thought  the 

about  to  leap  from  the  water.  dog  was  better  trained — I  see  he  has  got 

Arthur  was  hidden  from  view  by  the  the  canoe  to  the  shore,  and  expects  me  to 

hawthorn,  so  that  undetected  he  could  forgive  his  awkwardness  and  give  him  a 

observe  her  figure  and  movements;  and  as  second  trial.     By  this  time,  they  are 

the   boat  approached,   inclining  in  its  alarmed  at  the  Chateau  Merode  by  tAy 

course,  as  he  was  delighted  to  see,  to  the  prolonged  absence." 

bank  on  which  he  was  lyinj;,  her  hct  'U  am  going  myself  to  the  ^i^teao," 

and  dress  could  be  more  distinctly  per-  replied  Arthur, 

ceived.  She  appeared  surprised. 

She  was  tall  and  well-shaped ;  there  *'  To  meet  the  Count  de  Merode,  who 

was  a  firmness  of  posture,  a  combina-  accompanied  me  from  Paris." 

tion  of  freedom  and  grace  in  her  motions,  '*  My  brother   returned  i"     She  ex* 

unusual  even  with  French  ladies,especial-  claimed.  "Ah!  then.  Monsieur,    since 

ly  in  a  position  so  unusual  and  precari-  you  cannot  know  these  paths  of  the 

otts ;  her  features  were  regular,  and  their  forest  as  well  as  the  streets  of  Paris,  I 

expressionthouehtfnl,  but  agreeable;  her  will  guide  you  myself  to  thech&teau; 

eyes  were  black  and  penetrating;  her  but  fir8t,the  boat  must  be  fastened^-there, 

§Uit  hair,  flowed  unrestrained,  in  dark  Brant,  1  release  you  from  your  charge 

waving  tresses,  over  her  neck  and  shoul*  — and  now  this  is  the  path.  Monsieur." 

.ders ;  her  eye-brows  were  slightly  arch-  They  walked  for  some  time  in  silence 
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wMch  Arthar,  feeling  to  be  awkward,  my  eyes  upon  the  world,  and  die  within 

dMermined  to  break.  those  walls." 

'*  Do  the  ladies  of  France  often  trust  *-  Good  God !'  said  Arthur,  shocked  at 

themselves  to  tenements  so  frail,  Made-  this  abrupt  announcement.    **  You,  so 

moiselle  ?"  youne,  so  kind,  so  lovely — what  cruel** — 

*'  I  am  not  a  lady  of — Paris,"  she  re-  But  she  interrupted  him. 
plied  quickly ;  **  and  I  thank  Heaven  I  **  I  said  more  than  I  intended,  M.  Rich- 
am  not  I  should  die,  were  I  confined  to  ards.  Yet  I  never  look  upon  those  walls, 
its  crowded  saloons  and  narrow  streets,  without  the  strong  conviction  that  they 
I  love  the  free  air  of  the  mountains — the  will  be  my  tomb;  and  then  I  think  I 
little  bark  you  think  so  dangerous,  has  must  hasten  to  say  farewell  to  all  whom 
been  my  companion  from  childhood ;  it  1  shall  leave  behind ;  and  so  it  was,  that 
was  the  work  and  the  gift  of  the  good  even  to  you,  a  stran^r,  I  said  so  much.*' 
Father  Antoine, and  frail  as  it  seems,  often  It  was  early  twilignt  when  they  enter* 
and  safely  has  it  borne  him  against  tide  ed  the  immense  court* yard  of  the  chi- 
and  billow.    I  am  not  surprised  at  your  tean. 

inquiry.  Monsieur:  such  barbarous  struc-  Count  de  Merode  was  conversing  be- 

tnres  are  seldom  seen  so  near  Paris,  and  fore  the  vestibule  with  a  priest,  in  the 

would,  very  likely,  excite  the  ridicule  of  dress  of  a  Carmelite :  the  monk  was  thin, 

gentlemen  of  fashion  like  yourself.*  tall  and  erect ;   his  features,  naturally 

**  You  are  mistaken.  Mademoiselle ;  I  stem,  appeared  more  so  from  a   scar 

am  simply  Arthur  Richards,  an  Ameri-  across  the  forehead, 

can  student  of  medicine  at  Paris.    I  was  Merode  was  about  to  mount  one  of 

fortunate  enough  to  render  your  brothtsr  two  horses  which  stood  near  by,  saddled 

a  slight  service;  doubly  fortunate,  since  and  bridled:    he  started  with  Surprise, 

it  introduces  me  to  his  sister.*'  when  he  saw  his  sister  and  companion 

'*  I  will  be  equally  frank.  Monsieur  approaching.  Running  to  her,  he  em- 
Richards.  My  name  is  Natalie  de  Me-  braced  her  affectionately ;  then  taking 
rode,  the  ^rand-daughter  of  the  Baroness  Arthur  by  the 'hand,  he  led  him  to  the 
Romencuil,  who  will  be  delighted  to  priest,  whom  he  introduced  as  Father 
welcome  you,  when  she  learns  that  you  Antoine :  the  whole  party  then  fdlowed 
aided  my  brother  as  well  as  myself.  But,"  him  through  the  entrance- hall,  which 
said  she,  pointing  to  a  conical  shaped  had  no  celling,  the  heavy  timbers  being 
hill  at  a  little  distance,  *<  there  is  the  uncovered  and  decorated  with  mould- 
Montagne  des  deux  Amans;  we  shall  ings  and  sculptures,  and  entered  a  mag- 
soon  see  the  towers  and  bastions  of  the  nificent  saloon  through  an  opening  with 
old  chateau,  which  you  must  know  was  columns. 

formerly  a  Gothic  castle.  I  will  tell  you  In  the  recess  formed  by  a  large  bow 
the  story  of  the  two  lovers'  mountain,  window,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance,  in 
It  was  so  steep  and  high  that  people  used  a  carved  and  gilded  arm-chair,  sat  the 
to  think  it  was  impossible  to  reach  its  Baroness  Romencuil.  Notwithstanding 
summit  A  young  shepherd  loved  a  she  was  an  octogenarian,  she  sat  perfect- 
shepherdess,  and  his  affection  was  recip-  \y  erect,  and  when  she  raised  her  eyes 
rocated;  but  her  parents,  who  thougnt  from  her  work,  as  the  party  entered, 
he  was  too  poor,  to  prevent  the  marriage  they  rested  upon  them  with  a  firm  and 
and  at  once  get  rid  of  his  attention,  pro-  searching  gaze,  until  they  had  crossed 
mised  him  her  hand,  if  he  would  carry  the  apartment. 

her  on  his  shoulders,  to  the  top  of  this  Some  parts  of  her  dress,  which  was 

mountain.     He  made  the  attempt — he  dark,  were  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIY. 

succeeded,  but  at  the  last  stej>  he  fell,  and  Her  hair  was  worn  very  high,  and  there 

died  instantly.   She,  beholdmg  him  dead,  were  two  patches,  one  in  the  centre  of 

threw  herself  into  the  river  which  flows  each  cheek:   her  shoes  were  of  black 

at  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  was  drowned,  embroidered  velvet,  with  very  high  heels; 

There  is  a  convent  erected  on  the  spot  her  face  was  thin,  and  its  expression  sad 

where  he  threw  down  his  burden,  and  and  severe. 

masses  are  said  there  to  this  day,  for  the  When  Arthur  had  been   introduced, 

repose  of  the  souls  of  the  two  lovers,  she  requested  him  to  sit  on  a  velvet  cush- 

There  is  no  song  I  love  to  sing  more,  ioned  seat  near  her,  while  Natalie  chose 

than  his  <  Lament,*  for,  like  him,  it  is  the  tabouret  at  her  feet. 

my  doom  to  climb  that  mountain,  and.  She  welcomed  him  in  a  low  and  trerau- 

casting  off  the  burden  of  my  sins,  close  lous  toice  to  the  chateau,  and  thanked 
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Mm  for  the  seirice  he  had  rendezed  her  complete  control  over  the  imaginatMrn 
grandson,  of  which  she  had  just  heaxd ;  and  the  nervous  system,  which  some  are 
she  said  she  was  a  friend  to  ail  Ameri-  able  to  exert,  Arthur  was  soonbuned  in 
cans,  and  she  hoped  he  would  find  the  slumber.  When  he  awoke,  it  was  late, 
plafte  agreeable  enough  to  protract  his  and  he  found  the  family  at  the  breakiast 
stay  till  the  awful  scenes  of  bloodshed,  table :  seated  at  the  side  of  Natalie,  who 
which  were  now  transpiring  at  Paris,  presided  at  the  meal,  he  observed  her 
should  give  place  to  peace  and  loyalty.  '  tender  attention  to  the  wishes  of  her  yen- 
After  some  minutes*  conversation,  dur-  erable  parent ;  he  admired  the  playful 
ing  which  his  attention  was  continually  ease  of  her  conversation ;  her  dignified 
distracted  by  the  beautiful  countenance  demeanor.  He  be^n  to  feel  all  his  good 
of  Natalie,  Arthur  followed  the  Count  resolutions  of  indifference  to  her  nding 
from  the  saloon  to  a  sleeping  apartment  away  in  the  light  of  her  presence. 
Here  everything  was  rich  and  splendid;  The  truth  is,  that  Natalie  was  a  girl 
graceful  mouldings  supported  a  ceiling  of  matchless  grace ;  full  of  intelligeoce» 
covered  with  brilliant  arabesaues;  and  she  yet  had  that  indescribable  Quality,  or 
elegant  mirrors,  concealing  tne  walls,  mode  of  expression,  which  in  France  is 
moftiplied  the  costly  furniture  of  the  termed  naivete,  and  which  we  denomi- 
room.  nate  an  odd  frankness,  an  unselfish,  yet 

"  You  will  find  here  a  part  of  my  egotistic  simplicity, 

wardrobe,   Arthur,"  said   De   Merode»  Seldom  does  Uie  love  of  man  for  wo- 

**and,  as  we  are  nearly  of  the  same  di-  man  elevate  itself  to  reverence;  it  was 

mensions,  I  think  it  will  suit  you.    I  not  reverence  that  prevented  Arthur  from 

took  you  away  early,  for  you  are  uitigued  looking  often  at  Natalie,  but  he  feared 

with  the  long  ride ;  but  I  have  news-—  that  Father  Antoine  would  read  his  ad- 

the  dogs  are  on  the  trail — the  Carmelite  miration  of  her  in  bis  countenance, 

says    an  emissary  of  the  canaille  was  •'  Eustace  left  us  last  night.  Monsieur 

prowling  about  the  ch&teau  before  our  Richards,'*  said  the  Baroness,  *<  and  only 

arrival.    I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  must  stated  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 

leave  you  in  charg^  of  Father  Antoine  auarrel ;  will  you  enlighten  us  as  to  its 

for  a  few  days — uiey  will  not  annoy  details?*' 

you ;  still  it  were  well  to  keep  close ;  "  Willingly,"   replied  he,  **  and   you 

but  Natalie  will  show  you  the  library  will  see  fresh  cause  for  admiration  of  his 

and  the  cabinet.    Poor  Natalie!  she  will  proud  spirit." 

need  them  herself  no  longer,  when  she  He  then  described  the  combat  with 

becomes  the  bride  of  Heaven."  Belle-Rose,  and  observed    with   intense 

*«But  why  must  that  be?"  Arthur  pleasure,  that  the  eye  of  Natalie,  which 

ventured  to  say.  sparkled  with  indignation  at  the  insult, 

"  The  honor  of  her  family,  the  wishes  softened  to  a  look  of  gratitude,  aa  he 

of  her  friends,  ay,  and  her  own  choice,  slightly  alluded  to  his  own  share  in  the 

have  determined  it.    There  is  a  secret,  transaction. 

and  one  day  you  shall  know  it,  why  Na-  <*  Come,  Monsieur,"  said  she,  rising 

talie    is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  from  the  table  and  leading  the  way  to  the 

Heaven ;  good  night,  mon  cher,  we  shall  library,  «  here  are  books,  that  you  may 

meet  again  soon."    So  saying,  the  Count  pursue  your  scientific  researches  as  weU 

Merode  left  the  apartment.  as  at  Paris,  and  musical  instruments  to 

**  The  honor  of  her  family,"  thought  charm  away  the  weariness  which  the 

Arthur,  as  he  sought  the  luxurious  couch  books  may  produce,  and  writing  mate- 

— has  there  never  been  an  abbess  in  the  rials  to  inform  your  friends  of  your  adven* 

noble  house  of  Romeneuil  ?  or  is  it  pride  tures ;  ^  propos  of  them,  there  is  an  op- 

which  disdains  the  alliance  of  one  so  portunity,  Pere  Antoine  says,  of  sending 

lovely  with  the  degraded  nobility  of  the  to-day  to  America,  by  way  of  England, 

Republic  ?  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  ah !  by  a  secure  conveyance,  and  which  I  ad- 

they  are  jealous  of  her  influence — there  vise  you  not  to  neglect,  if  you  do  not 

may  be  property  at  stake — an  ancient  wish  your  letters  published  in  the  Moni- 

will  perhaps— 'but  did  he  not  say,  her  teur  among  the  proceedings  of  the  Con* 

own  choice  ?  No,  by  heavens  I  it  there  vention.    When  they  are  written,  I  will 

be  truth  in  woman,  it  is  not  her  own  show  you  the  wonders  of  the  chateau, 

choice — ^yet  how  does  it  concern  me  ?    I  and  among  the  rest,  in  honor  of  my  ca- 

will  think  no  more  of  it."  And  with  that  noe,  I  will  show  you  a  collection  of  the 
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bukof  tTMB,  which  I  Iwrft  made,  oo  tioiia.aiidBiMtof  all.diealwayaKintm- 
irhich  aie  traced  yuioui  Freoch  ud  bered  that  she  was  sood  to  lake  the 
Eogliah  renes.''  vowi. 

In  the  course  of  ad  hour  Natalie  re-  It  is  evideol  that  maoj  of  Nalalie'i 

tnrned,  and  conducted  him  to  a'cabinet  of  uuuacineDts  were  quite  mascaline,  but 

DBlnral  history,  the  walls  of  which  were  they  hare  not  oil  been  enumerated  :  then 

ooTered  with  landscapes  in  freaco,  and  was  a  small  room,  opposite  Ibe  entrance 

whose  sbalves  were  filled  with  learee  hall,   appropriated   to   the   txaciM  of 

and  flowers,  minerals  and  madrepores,  fencing,    which   was   much  in  vo^oe 

sriaQged  in  scJenliGc  order ;  she  showed  among  the  French  ladies  of  this  penod, 

him  a  beautiful  collection  of  medals  and  Here  Arthur  and  Natalie,  often  practised 

paintings  in  oil  and  water  colors  mixed  the  delightful  accomplishment  Onedaf, 

with  gam.    Sbe  opened  an  elegant  her-  after  Bup|>er,  having  aclivelj  engaged  in 

I   twliHbe  records  of  which  were  made  in  a  this  exercise,  Natalie,  in  an  elegant  male 

neat  and  beautiful  hand,  which  she  did  costume,  was  looking  from   the   open 

not  say,  but  Arthur  knew  was  her  own.  window  upon  the  terraced  garden,  bur 

"  Here  "  said  she,  opening  the  door  of  or  five  feet  beneath ;  Arthur  stood  neai 

a  small  interior apailment,  "is a  turning-  her, gazing  with  undisguised  admiration 

lathe,  and  here  I  make  baskets,  artificial  on  her  animated  countenance. 

Aowers  and  plaDS  in  relievo — a  boat  like  "  These  Sowers,"  said  she,  "  are  more 

that  in  which  yon  first  saw  me,  would  beautiful  than  those  pale  exiles  in  the 

be  easily  consliucted  here  by  an  expe-  sombre  galleries  of  tbe  Luxembourg." 

rieoced  Euuid."  "  Yes,  Mademoiselle,  like  the  poor  im> 

Natalie  had  found  BometbioK  new — a  .  prisoned  queen,  those  exotics  want  air, 

eompanioa  of  hei  own  age,  whose  ta«le  and  sun,  and  space ;  they  seem  to  me  as 

was  equal  to  her  own  ;  who  never  lost  ^our  countrymen,  to 

a  word  she  uttered,  and  whose  hand  was  long  of  tbe  bird ;  the 

alwaya  ready  to  mingle  her  colors,  or  le  brook ;  the  morn- 

taneher  baipsicbord.  g  dew;  the  mid-day 

It  la  not  so  tedious  to  decipher  a  diffi-  if  the  moon,  and  the 

cult  sonata  in  the  morning,  when  one  se  beautiful  stars  of 

expects  to  perform  it  in  the  evening  to  a  in  the  heavens :  even 

judicious  listener,  who  will  dwell  with  landoned  the  tos^— 

tagemees  on  every  note,  and  appreciate  _                     ;  hat   forsaken  the 

Ibe  labor  of  tbe  acquisition.  lily — the. bee  has  left  the  dowering  ge- 

When  a  week  had  disappeared,  the  tuata." 

ambition  of  a  scholar  had  flown  with  it ;  "  Beautiful  thougbls!" 

tbe  worst  news  to  Arthur  would  have  "They  were  born  to  a  brief  existence," 

been  that  peaca  was  restored  to  Paris,  continufd  be,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  the  poet 

and   that  it  would   be  rafe   to    return  who  thus  lamented  their  decay,  would 

thither.       Hs  could   no  longer  conceal  probably  overlook  the  outrage  in  a  ld> 

from    himself  his   satisfaction    at    the  unpbal  ode  upon  the  distant  climes  thus 

Coant'a  duel,  and  dreaded  nothing  mora  brought  to  our  doors ;  but  who  can  for- 

than  his  return,  give   tbe  cruelty  that  would  condemn 

At  the  end  then  of  this  week,  Arthur  youth  and  loveliness  lo  a  living  tombf 

AichanJs  was  in  lov^— how  could  he  Natalie   started    at   bis   impassioned 

balp  it!  manner;   sbe  gazed  earnestly  unon  bia 

As  for  Natalie,  young  ladies  do  not  re-  face ;    and  whatever  she  saw, 

fleet  much  upon  the  nature  of  their  own  blush  suffused  her  eounlenance. 

emotions ;  if  Arthur  admitted  to  himself  moment  Father  Antoine  passed 

that  bis  love  miebt  have  been  at  first  a  tbe   window.      Hearing  the   sc 

whim,    his    judgment  afterwards  deter-  voices  be  looked  up,  and  observ 

mined  it  to  be  at  any  rate,  the  effort  of  a  attitude  of  the  speakers,  and  the 

wall    regulated     fancy '.    but    Natalia  raseed  air  of  Natalie,  appeared  ai 

thought  nothing  on  the  subject — abe  bad  ad,  but  he  walked  rapidlv  on ;  n< 

DO  cause  for  alarm — the    chateau  was  ever,  before  Arthur  haa  perceii 

lonely — sbe  loved  to  bare  him  near  her  his  features,  tianally  grave,  now 

— she  was  pleased  with  his  conversation,  stern  and  even  threatening, 

his  sentiments,  his  character:  she  thought  Natalie  loo.  bad  caught  Iheit 

bim  graceful  ajid  handsome,  but  for  Iwr-  sion,  (or  she  immediately  saitd,  " 

mU,  she  wu  not  sabject  to  auddeu  emo-  go,  father  Antoiae  expects  me." 
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"  Not  jtt,  oh,  not  y«t,  Hademoiselle.''  the  itmft  of  N«MlIe,    It  vm  not  poBsi- 

"  The  fan  bns  nevlj  Mt      At  tbia  ble  tor  bim  thst  night  lo  go  to  ibe  aa- 

hoar  I  should  neel  him  &t  the  coafes-  loon :  be  requited  »olilude  and  reHeclion. 

Biofial."  Theseemolioni  were  new  to  him.  Were 

"  For  what  hate  you  to  seek  forpve-  they  excited  merely  to  be  supprnwd; 

nesB  !"  lo  exercise  hii  self-coDtrol  1   Wa«  be,  of 

"  Much,  very  much,  Monaiear  Rich-  all  ihe  world,  to  be  shut  out  from  the 

ards ;  and  this  delay  ia  sot  the  least."  beaveti  of  love  juet  as  be  had  cengbt  a 

"Imay  be  WTong;I  may  be  bold,  bnl  glimpse  of  its  blesMdneas; 

there  is  a  myatery  which  I  would  fiua  He  retired  to  hia  room,  and  gaxing 

hare  aoked  before  we  part."  ont  upon  the  magnificent  foreate,  the  aub- 

Nalaiie  did  not  answer.  lime  mountain  Bcenery,Biid  at!  Ibe  beaU' 

"  Why  muBl  yoQ  lake  the  vowe  3"  ty  of  the  loTely  prospect,  soflened  and 

"  Can  there  be  a  nobler  employment  aolemniaed  by  ihe  xiOonlighl,  he  aeeined 

than  the  eervice  of  HeaTen,  Monsienr ;  to  forget,  in    the  contemplation  of  ao 

to  place  the  soul  in  that  postare  which  mncb   grandeur,   the    enddenDeas   and 

will  beat  become  it  in  anolher  world  1"  aharpnets  of  hia  diaappointment. 

"And  at  the  aame  lime  forget  (he  "She  ia  roost    beaulifnl,"    he    mid, 

claims  of  Ibia  f"  "  but  she  maat  be  forgotten.     Can  1  for- 

"  Tliere  are  lio  Mch  claims."  gel  her  ?    Will  not  the  phantom  of  thia 

"Surely  lo  snsiain  [he  declining yeara  dream,  from  which  I  bate  at  length 

of  a  parent;  lo  reatrain  a  brother'a  liery  awakened,  chaae  me  throiigb  life;  and 

temper,  are  duties  in  your  way."  mingling  with  its  stem  realiiiea,  atoff  at 

"  It  is  (heir  own  wish" —  mj  Dopes,  and  point  their  mocking  fio- 

■*  Say,  rather,  gere  to  the  bitter  past  i    And  she,  whom 

Mademoieelle  1"  at  I  ihonght— who  is — ao  free,  so  noble  in 

"  explain  to  me  tbi  her  nature,  how  can  her  heart  falfill  ite 

The  door  opent                                   '  mlaeion,  beating  against  the  walla  of  a 

rode  entered  the  prison  r* 

was  soiled  and  di  When  midnight  atrack  be  was  allU 
denlly  been  riding  there ;  as  deeper  darkness  closed  around 
vanced,  he  said,  ii  him,  bis  thoughts,  which  had  gone  back 
tented  lone,  (o  (be  scenes  and  affections  of  earlier 
"  (  will  soItb  i  life — to  borne,  to  Ihe  home  when  he  left 
father,  to  atone  for  a  crime  against  hie  it  for  a  distant  land — tan  through  (he 
God  aod  hia  country,  conaecraied  her,  events  which  had  transpired  there — hia 
while  yet  a  child,  lo  teligion ;  and  re-  peeeefnl  atndtes  and  (he  bloody  Bevota- 
ceived  from  his  mother  a  pledge  iha(  she  tio» — aod  then  (bey  dwelt  calmly  upoa 
ahould  take  the  veil  in  the  Convent  of  the  dream  of  (be  last  week. 
Saiiite  Theriae,  in  Normandy.     So,  you  If  angels,  good  and   bad,  attend    aa 
see,  honor  as  well  as  choice  forbid  any  eve^where,  as  some  assert,  ia  it  merely 
other  course.    I  was  abaeat  long ;  but  [  to  observe  and  record  ;  or  do  they  trans- 
am  not  tDolatetoprevenlmiaunderatand-  fa se  into  the  aonl  of  the  victorioaa  or 
tag.    I  (hongbt  I  had  before  informed  defeated  atmggler  wiih  hia  passions,  a 
engagement"  portion  of  tbeir  own  aerenily  or  maligni- 
me.  Count, — one  qnestioQ  tyP    And  the  spirit   thus  IraDquillizcd 
nd  I  shall  retnrn  lo  Paiit."  aeems  to  breathe  a  holier  atmospbere* 
by  no  maana — (bat  would  and  to  look,  wbeie  the  faith  ia  strong,  for 
friend."  a  divine  encouragement. 
HDoieelle  de  Herode's  eon-  When  then  (be  eolemn  tones  of  an  »'' 
I  unoompelled .'"  ean  broke  npon  the  siillness  of  the  nigbt, 
,  Monsieur."  Arthur  Riehanls  fell  them  so  entirely  in 
!  to  Natalie.  unison  wilh  hia  own  feeiinga,   that  h« 
>isel)el"  be  said.  scarcely  reSecIed   upon  the  lalenesa  of 
s  a  brief  silence,  and  in  a  low  Ihe  boor;  and  not  until  tfae  sweet  aod 
iswerad,  clear  tones  of  a  female  voice  fell  upon 
hia  ear,  did  he  step  ont  upon  the  ter> 
the  spoke  (hat  little  word,  it  race  to  discover  wbenc«  the  soanda  pro- 
ly  revealed  to  Arthur,  bow  ceeded. 

ed  her.    A  light  shone  into  The  oratory  stood  at  a  short  distance 

if  bia,bev1,aBd  disaovered  from  his  apartment, adjoitiiDg  tbetairel- 


« 


cd  atiewn :  dcscendJDg  Ihe  slopiiw  ter-    ing  cUtie,  tke  tnortiiat  of  hM  depBrtare. 


hf  the  dim  liKbt  wbicn  f  leuoed  IbroDgh  bm  odorv.    it  wb»  nolhiiw  lo  Arthur. 

the  dnaleraof  narrotr,  ]iointed  nindowB,  He  bad  no   s^mpalby  wiin  awikeainz 

be  entered  the  chapel.    The  voice  ihe«  Nalnre.    It washiafinlMTere  and  te^ 

distinciJv  he«rd  couM  not  be  mistaken.  disappoiDtmenl,  and  he  fouod  il  bud  ro 

It  vaa  N&lBlie— Arthur  coQld  diAinguisb  endure.     When  he   nNt   the  family  at 

the  onlJine  of  ber  figure  through  the  breakfast,  it  did  not  allay  the  hiiteioew 

drawn  euriain,  aa  «he  sat  at  Ibe  organ,  of  bis  heart  Id  lind  Natalie  calm  and  eren 

.  which  ahe  aocompanied  with   her  voice,  cheerfal.     Tbe  Carmelite  waa  unuHially 

I  in  a  deTotional  air,    Helreating  into  a  morose,  while  the  Count's  gayelj  seem. 

ftcloister  he  kbzhI  intentl]'  upon  her,  until  ed  to  increase,  as  his  friend  became  more 

Vaking  the  liglit  ahe  began  to  descend  the  and  more  silent,  until  be  scarceiv  joined 

■taJF-caae.     Then   he  paaaed  noiiieles«ly  in    the    conversation.       The    Baroness 

'ihrougb  the  aisle,  and  waiting  ut^til  she  alone  was  nousuaUy  attentive  and  kind. 

stood  ID  the  vestibule,  presented  himself  and  when  be  rose  to  leave  the  room,  ^« 

MtK  her.  turned  to  her  grandaon  with  an  expres- 

Wfaen   she  saw   him,   she  nearly  let  sive  look.     He   immediately  seized  Ar- 

the  light  fall  from  ber  hands;  she  waa  (bur's arm,  and  balf-dragged  him  intotbe 

very  pale,  and  trembled  exceedingly.  ball,  and  wben  the  door  waa  closed,  ha 

"Forgive  me,  Natalie,"  said  Arthur,  said, 

for  tbie  surprise — 1  would  not  cause  "The  Convent  of  Sainte  ThetiacwM 

,'on  a  mamenl's  sniiely."  burned  to  the  ground  last   night     The 

^^K  roust  not  slay,"  faltered  Natalie,  churches  of  France  ale  diemaailed  and 

■mFfaour — tba  place" —  ention,  and 

~*    imament — one  short  moment,  to  :ir    bfokeu 
ifaat  I  bare  struggled  in  rain  to 

y  passion — to  tell  you  tbal  Ij  nt".^— 

deeply,  fondly,  devotedly.    11  i  you  well, 

.  leave  ibia  place  foiever  viih-l  lu  better  as 

Dot  telling  you  this,   and  learning  fromi  tbal  tbera 

yoor  own  lips  my  ikte."  wishes." 

"  This  is  useless — worse    than  use-  not— tbal 
less." 

"N»— no— eoald  1  believe  thai  were  "I  mean  notbiRgof  the  kind.    Come 

1  this  fatal  obstacle  removed  you  would  to  the  saloon  in  an  hour,  and  yoo  shall 

'  KJoiM — then  you  wonld  still  be  mine  in  nndersiand  the  difficulties  of  yoor  posi- 

ipirit— in  memory — in  heaven,"  tion." 

"There  is  nohcqie.''  The  hour  elapsed,  aid  when  he  en* 

"  Withool  hope,  lore  dies,  but  mme  Icred  the  spasioue  parlor,  hie  heart  beat 

caa   never  die.     I    must  then    hope — .  high  with  contending  emotions ;  the  Ba- 

spRri[,   Natalie,  and   say  that    wben  1  roness  sat  in  the  suae  position  and  dresa 

uve  left  jon,  you  will  at  least  pity  my  ason  the  ni^ht  of  kis  iniroduciioo ;  Na- 

""""liuess.    Giveme  eometoken  that  talie  too,  as  oefore,  wasat berfeet.    The 

not  despise  my  s&ction."  Count  reclined  up^n  a  large  i 

iddenly  Natalie^  coanienai^ce  before  F<te  Ai>loine  was   half-bidd 

S 'tiled  and  alarmed,  becarae  pensive  and  ample  curtains  of  the  Gothic 

wgb--  '  -'-    ■'■  '       ■  "-  -  - 


tall  ydV' 


IF' 


ougbtful.  '■  It  will   be   painful  Ic 

UnelaapiDf;  from  her  neck,  a  chain  of  Richards,"  said  the  BaroneM,p 

boir  to  which  was  suspended  a  small  to  the  seat  by  ber  side,   to 

locket  of  ^old,  withanantein  eompo-  bitter  memofy  of  the  past;l 

■tioD  set  in  its  eanire,  sne  gave  it  to  has  occurred  during  youi  v 

Aitbar,  nying  at  the  same  time,  house,  to  ntake  il  proper  lo 

"  I  can  stay  no  longer,  but  take  this,  your  confidence  some  particu 

ud  not  nnlil  you  have  left  the  cbi-  history. 
Inn,  open  it,  and  re^  ila  contaoto—       "la  1757,  myhusband.Bar 

7M  will  then  divina  why  I,  who  am  al-  mil,  a  colonel  in  the  amy  of 

nmlydedinted  lo  Heaven,  eanncrt  return  was  sent  lo  haroM  the  Six 

yim  afiMion."    And  with  these  words  Iroquois  in  the  ptoTioce  of 

she  left  the  chapel.  in  America.    He  took  with  hi 

Tlw  Bight  pasMd  away,  and  Ibe  ncvn-  mo.  Manhcc  de  Uatoie.    Ii 


this  ch&teau,    one  of  those  lofly  ridges,  my  huB^nd 

Imagine  mj     proudly  planled  loe  tiliee  of  France — in 

OD  fttill  lived,    this  deep  ravine  he  was  murdered.  Here, 


U*  NMtSt.  [August, 

'npon  a  trading-poat  MtablUhed  by  the  Mwning  in  the  back  at  the  mouth  of  the 

BriiiBb  at  Tche-o-i«a-tol{  Bay,  in  tbe  Smy  of  Tche-o-ron-tok,  which  li«B  mid- 

weatem  part  of  the  proTJncc,  he  waa  way  between  the  eastern  and  weMHn 

killed,  and  his  son  waa  captured  by  the  limits  of  I^ke  Ontario  on  its  sontbem 

Senecas  whooe  villages  lay  prinopaJly  ahore,  and  opposite  to  its  widest  parts, 

in  this  quarter.     With  him  aiso  was  The  beach  wnich  separated  the  bay  from 

taken  Father  Antoine  Leclerc,  a  priest  the  lake,  was  low,  and  neatly  coveicd 

^  the  order  (A  the  Carmelites.    Of  the  with  water. 

death  of  my  busbaad  I  was  iinmedialely        "Having  rowed  about  half  thelenstbof 

apprised,  bnt  the  fate  of  my  son  vae  en-  the  bay,  Father  Antoine  landed  in  s  — 

Teloped  in  profound  and  painful  mys-  row  cove  on  the  eastern  bank,  whe 

tery.  left  me,  saying  that  hia  absence  v 

"Twenly-fiTe  years  after  his  disappear-  be  brief. 
anc«,  years  of  iadesciibabla  anruiah,  M.        "  While  he  was  gone,  I  surveyed  I 

Kicbards,  Father  Antoine,  so  [Ranged  in  scenery  of  that  beautiful  bay,  with  em     ^ 

appearenea  that  he  wb«  with  difficulty  tlons  too  deep  for  description.    On  soma 

recognized,    appeared  at  this  ch&teau,  one  of  those  li  ''      ' '  <     —    ■ 

where  I  waa  then  residing.    "  ..      .    .  , 

joy  at  the  news  that  my  so 

and  bow  that  joy  was  changed  to  horror  too,  my  son,  erring,  yet  my  son,  chose 

to  hear  that  he  was  a  traitor  lo  bis  coun-  his  habitation,  and   linked   his  destiny 
try  and  his  religion.  "'  '  '    '  " 

"Having  wan  the  TBSpeel  and  admin 
of  the  savagH  by  his  forlitode  and  c 

a^,  they  spared''    *"    -  ■^i  plucked  the  liliei 
bis  «scape,  unti.  lants  floating  on  tbe  wavea,  DU|liinl|ti 
years  had  elapsed  l«  predpitoua  banks  over  wKicb  Iha 
ally  attached  to  lalia  cast  his  scarlet  mantle 
was  eleded  a  cl  ith  ibe  intricate  vine-work  of 
married  an  Indii                                         ig  arbutus.    I  heard  voices  al 
&d>er  of  a  son  an                                         id  could  see  lights  gleaming  through 
ny  years  after  Fi                                         le  dark  pines  which  crowned  the  sum- 
hiB  sake  and  for                                           lits  of  those  strange,  pyiamidal  hills, 
heathen,  had  rej  "  In  a  few  moments  Father  Antoine  ■«• 
c«t«d  a  scheme  which  he  had  devised  to  tamed,  and  with  him  came  my  son, 
reaeae  the  poor  children  from  their  hor-  Maurice  de  Merode.    Great  God  t   how 
rible  situation.     He  eluded  the  vigilance  changed.     It  waa  not  his  barbaroas  coa- 
of  the  savages,  and  bore  lo  me  informo-  tume—  not  his  half-naked  limhf ,  not  tha 
tion  which]  have  juM  detailed  to    yon.  large  painted  flowers  and  symbols  which 
In  vain  was  every  efibri,  which  powerful  covered  them  ;  but  it  was  the  stem,  un* 
iufluence  al  home,  ai  the  Britian  Court,  feeling  gaze  and  air  with  which  he  met 
and  with  the  authorities  of  New  York,  me.    lie  slood,  calm  and  unmoved — not 
could  command,  exerted  to  Induce  my  a  nusde  of  hia  face  relaxed — tbe  idol  of 
son  to  surrender  to  my  control  bis  untbt-  my  soul — the  pledge  of  my  earlieujkt 
dien.  fectiouB— the  object  of  ray  bopesiVn 
ivage  life  he  led  had  hardened  prayers — lost,  yet  found — tie  stood  tfis 
ice  full  of  generous  emotions,  the  grave  of  his  brave  and  noble  father, 
leaf  to  every  appeal — but  I  looking  upon  the  mother  who  had  come 
'eat — I  seemed  to  near  contin-  to  far  to  behold  him,  yet  scarcely  wel- 
n  tbe  depths  of  Ibe  dsrk  for-  comed  her,  and  coldly  received  her  pas- 
cry    of  those    innocents.    I  lionate  embrace. 

and  fitted  out  a  ship,  and  in        "  I  shall  not  protract  this  histoiT,  H. 

vith  the  Carmelite  crossed  the  Richards.    That  my  heart  did  not  Dreak, 
waa  perhaps  owin^to  the  hope  of  rescu- 

'at  had  long  been  tennioated ;  log  the  helplasi  children  from  their  cruel 

raxed,  I  should  have  dared  its  parent.    Surely  Heaven,  which  had  so 

ir  IconsideTed  my  attempt  ap-  long  withdrawn  its  smites  from  our  house. 

Heaven.  inspired  me,  when  on  my  knees  1  im- 

learandeloudlesamBfat,leaving  plored  him,  with  sobs  and  tears,  togire 

at  anchor,  I  passed  with  Fa-  them  back  to  me. 
na,  in  a  aiutll  boat,  through  aa        "  Iliere  wu  one  taaag  the  ittingt  of 
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night,  when  she  supposed  ibal  good  Fa- 
ther Antoine  was  oomfortabljr  snoring  in 

piTktioD  of  a  few  yeats,  I  beard  that  my  his  conch." 

BOD,  with  ^  remnanl  of  hi*  tribe,  ha4  He  opened  it,  and  saw  on  the  Hmalt 

aooght  neiAuniing  gmunds  beyond  the  slip  of  paper  which  it  contained,  these 

WiMrieffiry  words : 

••  Whoniachildrenare.MoDsienrRich-  "  Place  the  locket  before  the  fircand 

■nUiVon  haredonbtless  alieadydivined;  yon  will  see,  as  she  was  in  childhood, 

bot  why  I  have  tbns  detailed  to  yog  their  that  Natalie,  wbo  Jotss  you  and  will 

origin,  is  yet  to  be  eiplained.         ,  meet  you  in  heareo,  whose  brid 

"  Yoo  can  easily  imagine  that  evqcy  ex-  soon  must  be." 

ertion  was  made  to  obliterate  the  (races  When  the  heal  reached   the 

t/t  their  savage  education.    All,  but  the  there  appeared  the  miniature  of  a 

tore  of  troth,  the  fortitude  and  self-re-  girl,  about  ten  years  of  age. 

spect,  which,  indeed,  were  now  habit-  The  drew  was  thai  of  the  tribe 

na].  Seoecas,  but  the  face  was  that  of  N 

"WhileNatalielearnediothflwlitodes  Arthur  torned,  and  clasped  her 

of  Merode  the  duties  appropriate  to  her  bowm.     Natalie  bad  not  the  S« 

deatiny,  Eustace  sought  in  Paris  an  ac-  composure  enough  to  forbear  tears 
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this  r^on  a  dense  rrowth  of  trees  ah-  into  symbols  of  (ear  and  of  passion. 
Mrucls  the  passage  of  any  but  the  hunter        At  lenglb,  overcome  wiib  nearineu 

or  the  woodman,  inured  to  adT(>ntupe.  and  emotion,  they  sank  togelber  upon  a 

They   ascended   slowly,  nor  did  our  bank  of  moss,  under  the  Bounding  arms 

hero  unwillingly   aid  his  terrilied  com-  of  a  gloomy  hemlock,  and  there  awaited 

panion  in  the  difficolt  steps.      Often,  in  the    morning.     Chloris,  i^ose    tender 

spite  of  modesty,  she  was  compelled  to  limbs  with  diffleully  endureiTltie  asceat, 

trust  her  person  to  his  arms ;  the  terror  leaned  her  head  upon  the  bditm  of  bar 

of  solitude  and    darkness  subdueil  all  friend,  and  was  soon  HSlecp.   tjerdieama 

other  fears.    Along  the  summit  of  tbe  were  full  of  terrors.    She  aeentd  to  ba 

ridge,  the  Hat  rocks  made  a  natural  cause-  wandering  with  her  lover  inaforeat; 

way  lead ine  directly  to  tbe  village.    To  tbey  kse  tbemeeivesin  the  intricacies  of 

gain  Ihid  advantage,  it  was  therefore  ut-  tbe  tfood.     Night  comes  oa,  and  Ibey 

CPBSBiy  to  make  every  exertion.  hear  tlie  bowlings  of  wolves.    Her  lover 

''  The  mountains  in  thai  vicinity  have  a  leaves  her  in  the  shelter  of  a  cave,  aad 

figure  and  arrangement  almost  unknown  goes  out  in  search  of  food.     He  courae* 

in  other  regions.     They  might  be  well  through  tbe  forest  through  tbe  whole 

compared  with  waves,  or  belter,  with  the  night  and  the  day  following, and  retn?M 

ridges  of  a  newly  ploughed  field,  stretch-  emply  handed.     Another  and  another  day 

ing  north  and  south.     They  rise  higher  passes,  and  still  he  reiurns,  and  tells  her 

and  higher  towards  the  west,   but  tbe  that  death  is  inevitable,  for  he  can  lifld 

moonlight,  making  the  remote  seem  near,  no  food.      The  wolves   look   in  at  tbe 

raised  ihem  in  appearance,  like  a  gray  cavern,  and  he  ts  unable  to  drive  them 

wall,  continuous  with  a  bank  of  silvery  away;    they   howl  and   cry,  and   seem 

clouds,  that  reeled  in  the  extreme  west.  someiimes  to  laugh.    She  shudders,  aad 

Tbenearervalleys.  like  furrows,  shown  a  cold  sweat  slaads  upon  her  face.    Feel- 
by    their  black  sides  hidden  from  the  ing  Cbloris  tremble  in  his  arms,  Vori^ 
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airoke  her,  and  they  pitreaed  iheii  way 
in  silence.  Hesiiirniie  [he  morning 
came  up  over  the  sea,  where  the  round 
world  Biopes  downward.  It  slid  and 
stepped  eoftlj  forth.  The  clouds  raw  it 
first.  It  came  gentlj  over  ihe  world,  ten- 
der and  fall  of  hope,    •    •    •    •    • 

Nature  foadles  and  indulges  her  foster 
children ;  she  leaches  them  ibe  loves  and 
the  passions.  She  is  passionate  herself, 
and  excessively  variahle  ;  now  loving, 
now  haling;  now  tender  and  generous, 
DoirselfiBh  and  fiendish;  she  is  by  turns 
wise  and  foolish,  like  a  fond,  foolish 
narse.  Meanwhile  Keason,  the  father, 
looks  <Mi  he  is  willing  to  see  his  chil- 
dren taught  all  things  by  experience. 
He  will  not  Jnlerlere  with  Dame-Naiure, 
aniil  soch  time  as  they  have  felt  twice  or 
thclee  the  circle  of  her  humors,  and  lind 
nothing  exeellcDt  in  them.  Then  he 
steps  in,  and,  with  the  authority  of  a  fa- 
ther, checks  their  idle  plays,  and  imposes 
laws. 

Beasoo  was  more  kind  than  is  OBnal 
to  Master  Yotick,  and  for  every  kiss 
which  he  gave  to  the  cheek  of  bis  Chlo- 
ris,  Teoiinded  him  that  kisses  are  seals 
whereby  the  soal  makes  over  her  per- 
sonal liberty—Ebat  love,  though  a  genial 
warmth  upon  the  hearth,  ia  a  blaziDg 
devil  in  the  path — that  for  him  and  for 
Chloris  there  w«a  no  course  but  shame 
and  death,  or  instant  separation.  Of 
marriage  he  had  had  no  nope ;  for  in 
ettTj  raentioD  of  the  [Datler  to  her  pa- 
rents, qneetions  arose  of  his  ability  and 
cofidition.  They  wished  Iheii  daugfaler 
well  married,  or  not  married  at  all :  a 
very  reaMnable  desire,  notwithstanding 
the  loud  complaints  of  mother  Nalare ; 
iadeeil,  these  respectable  parents  had  hot 
little  regard  for  the  suggestions  of  the 
naiversal  mother,  and  suspected  her  of 
being  no  better  than  she  should  be — per- 
haps worse.  They  suffered  their  daugb- 
tet — good,  unthinking  people  that  they 
were — to  be  often  alone  wilh  our  friend, 
Bolil  the  accident  of  Ihia  night's  adven- 
lure.  Bui  now  it  was  too  late.  The 
daughter's  reputation  was  gone  in  any 
case,  and  Master  Yorick  bore  the  blame. 
tie  renembers  some  particulars  of  a 
duel,  in  consequence,  with  an  officious 
consin  of  Chloris,  but  I  he  aflbit  appeared 
to  him  in  a  philosophical  light  mote  than 
any  other;  be  wounded  nis  adversary 
severely,  and  expected  to  feel  a  vast  deal 
of  horror  and  remorse  for  having  done 
so ;  but  he  seemed  to  discover  that  the 
anguish  of  his  spiiit  had  seared  his  con- 
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science,  and  made  him  indiSbrent  to  in- 
jury. 

In  regard  to  this  rencontre  wilh  the 
cousin  of  Chloris,  who  was  also  a  rival, 
or  seemed  to  be,  I  find  enough  lying 
by  Die  in  the  form  of  letters  by  and  lo 
our  bero  for  the  basis  of  a  very  perfect 
romance.  I  select  a  few,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  roinantic  imagination. 

Leller/Tom  Chloris  lo  \orick. 

This  is  Ihe  first  time  I  have  written  lo 
you— it  will  probably  be  the  lasl.  1 
nave  a  favor  to  request  of  you,  Ibe  first 
I  have  asked,  and,  which  will  be  ihe 
final  one,  that  you  will  quit  this  bouM 
and  find  some  other  lodging.  My  mo- 
ther insists  npon  lefnaining  here.  She 
wishes  me  lo  "  live  down,"  as  sbe  says, 
the  injnry  which  roy  reputation  has  suf- 
fered by  the  accident  of  ntgbl  before  last, 
and  has  persuaded  me  not  to  seem  lo 
withdraw  from  society,  or  to  show  any 
""'■        ■  "he  even  speaks  indif- 

idenl  among  friends. 
It.    This  is  her  way. 
tfal  my  happiness  is 
sight  of  you  fills  me 
While  my  heart 
Ony  of  solicitude  for 
4d  in  you  an  evil  be- 
itroy  me.    Giant  me 
Ihts  favor,  dear  friend,  never  lo  see  or 
speak  to  me  again.    Banish  me  fiotn 
your  iboQgbiB,  lest,  if  we  accidentally 
meet,  your  thoughts  should  betray  oa 
boih,  when  we  ought  to  seem  perleoily 


Yorick  to  Chlorit. 

I  received  your  note  an  instant  agOt 
my  amiable  friend,  and  am  inexpressibly 
grieved  by  il.  Your  mother's  laete  and 
prudence  will  certainly  save  your  repu- 
tation from  injury,  and  I  cannot  but  ap- 
prove her  plan.  Bnt  for  me,  I  confess  to 
yon,  my  misery  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear.  I  am  burled  Ibis  way  and  thai  by 
contending  passions.  I  am  ready  to  de- 
stroy myself,  and  am  withheld  only  br 
the  fear  of  aJBicting  yon.  Donotbanieh 
me  Tram  your  presence.  1  will  conceal 
every  emotion,  and  put  on  the  appear-, 
ence  of  eheerfnlness— nay,  I  will  be 
truly  cheerfnl,  if  you  will  asenie  me  of 
conSdence  and  trnst  my  discretion! 


Vah. 


Y. 
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Chlori*  to  Yoridc.  denied  that  be  had  seen  db  together  in 
Ihe  vood,  denied  all  that  be  bad  itnpn* 

Your  note,  which  I  have  jnal  opened,  denll;  feigned  to  your  father,  and  said 

gives  me  no  comfort.    I  Beem  to  know  he  believw  ^ on  to  be  an  angel  of  inoo- 

y our  nature  better  than  1  can  know  mj  cence,  end  himself  a  liar  accureed.  Thus, 

own.     Your  ardent  eicpreasiaiiB  desiroj  dear  CbloTis,  I  reamed  jour  honor,  at 

mj  courage.      We  must  no  longer  in-  the  cost  of  a  trifling  wound;  fori  fo^t 

dulge  this  reckless  tenderness,     ft  will  to  tell  you,  the  ball  of  hU  rifie  struck  my 

destroy  us;  it  will  destroy  me,  whom  jou  leftann  and  disabled  it. 
profess  to  regard.    I  confess  I  have  not        I  have  obeyed  your  injanctions.    My 

strength  to  resist  yout  written  words,  lodgit>g  is  now  at   the  fann-house  by 

much  leas  jour  preeenceand  voice.    "  '" ""  *  '  '""" 

then,  my  friena  indeed,  and   save 
from  falling  by  my  own  weakness. 


then,  my  friena  indeed,  and   save  me    meL  V. 

"     1  falfir 


machleas  jour  preeenceand  voice.    Be,    Wills'  bridge,  where  we  have 
"  -    -      friend    -'    ■ 
;  by  m 

From  the  $ame  to  the  lame.  yout  conduct,  and  yet  in  thanking  yon  I 


Ciloristo  YoriA. 
I  thank  yon,  my  generons  friend,  for 

III "■     ■"  ' 


informed  of  the  paniculars  of    oave  done  wrong.    Is  there  nolaw  to 


ahi 


my  cousin's  conduct,  and  from  his  own  protect     the     innocent.'      No    statute 

expressions  am  persuaded  that  he  means  "gamst  slander  P     Unhappy  are    they 

if  possible  to  lake  yout  life.     See  into  """"n  society  compels  to  be  their  own 

what  misery  we  are  already  plunged  by  avengers.    I  begin  to  see  thai  this  is  s 

out  errors.    For  me,  a  reputation  unde-  region  of  barbarians,  who  only  assume 

aervedly  lost,  a  father  entagod.  a  mother  the  forms  of  civilization  and  humanity, 

rendered  miserable.    ~             -    -         ■  while  they  remain  savage   and  onre- 

ofyour  life,  loss  of  claimed  at  heart    My  father  seems  to 

name  if  you  aie  si  be  satisfied  with  yont  conduct,  but  ii  in- 

triumph.     I  beseec  'P"™"   ^^"^  »'  ™    ■""'o  'i"*  "■'''  * 

idace,-~and  yet  my  stronmt  delermination  against  our  wish- 

lid  not  endure  yd  *•■    Heforcedfrom  me  lo-day  a  promisa 

all  will  pionoQi  ""^^  1  ehoald  never  volantariiv  see  you 

Jike  gniliy.    I  shoi  ■g»ii»l  he  avers  that  no  other  course 

destroy  myself.    Slay  then,  the're  is  no  will  save  my  reputation  or  satisfy  him- 

altemative;  but  if  youlovemearoidmy  »el''    My  cousin  recalled  his  slanders, 

presence.     The  sight  of  you  fills  me  but   who  can  change   opinion !    Who 

with  angnisb.    You  were  to  blame,—  willbdisvelhat  we  were  innocent,  whera 

but  not  you  alone.    I  begin  to  be  a  be-  ^'  »■*  vicious  I    When  we  lost  our  way 

liever  in  fate,  and  mine  is  to    peiish  m  the  forest,  we  lost  out  way  indeed. 

Yorict  to  Chloru. 

Yorick  to  Chlorii.  j  have  seen  your  falhet,  and  explained 

Yonr  eonsin  boasted  bis  skill,  threat-  everythioK.    tie  is  cold  and  civif,  puts 

ened  loudly,  and  got  shot  for  his  pains.  ™« <>"  vrith  conditions,  talks  about  poM- 

Mnnlerer!  do  you  exclaim  I— No  dear-  tion  in  Ufe,  providing  for  a  family,  and 

est   friend,  I  am  no  murderer ;   he  is  "hat  not  else.      I  assure  him    of  my 

wounded,  but  not  dangerously.  1  did  not  ahihqr  and  my  hopes,  point  to  him  my 

design  to  injure  him,  but  to  defend  you.  present  successes,  and  talk  freely  of  the 

I  have  forced  the  coward  to  retract,  and  '"tute.    All  will  not  do.    He  is  resolved 

to  exculpate  you  befote  witnesses.    The  to  connect  himself  with  nche*  and  fash- 

ball  of  my  rifle  struck  his  shoulder ;  he  ">".  »"<'  yo«  "fe  to  be  the  means.    I  an 

fall  prone,  and  lay  groveling  in  the  dust,  not  a  person  to  his  mind ;  he  thmks  ma 

uttering  the  most  contemptible  cries,  and  predestinated  to  poverty.    By  the  favor 

declaring  vehemently  that  all  that  he  of  Heaven, IwiUoneday  undeceive  him. 
bad  said  against  us  was  false  and  a  fie- 

tion  of  his  own.     The  seconds  came  ClUoru  to  Yorwk. 

forwstd,  and  while  thn'  supported  him  Farewell.    We  leave  this  place   to- 

in  their  arms,  £  forced  from  him  a  detail-  day.    Beware  how  you  pursue  as;  send 

•d  confession  of  the  lie,  on  Ihe  condition  me  no  tetters,  they  will  only  turn  my 

if  he  refused,  of  standing  another  aboL  rq;nrd  into  dislike — dare  1  say  hatred  i 

Tbt  covrwd  trembled  ina  tvcanled.    Ha  ConU  we  in  one  brief  moneDt  learn  to 
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lore,  and  not  leftrn  hatred  as  qnickl  j  ?  1  of  angels  m  their  hattles  against  the 

Bay  this  for  your  good.    And  yet  no-  hosts  of  Lucifer,  more  than  in  the  coarse 

thing  has  happened.    We  are  both  the  curls  of  poor  Chloris,  which  he  loved  the 

same,    it  is  duty  compels  me,  and  I  liiore  because  his  love  was  enriched  with 

must  hate  the  person  who  leads  my  heart  pity  for  their  coarseness  ? 

from  its  duty.    I  belong  to  my  parents  fiut  see,  our  horseman  has  reached  the 

and  they  shall  control  me  in  every  par*  plain,  and  is  about  entering  a  wood, 

ticular.    Once  more,  farewell.     Forget  where  we  shall  Jose  sight  of  nim.    On  a 

me  as  one  livinff,  cherish  me  as  one  sudden  he  checks  his  horse,  and  slack* 

dead, — ^for  so  shaUI  do  to  yourself.  ening  the  rein,  leans  forward  over  the 

Chloris.  neck  of  his  mute  bearer.    A  tear  drops 
upon  the  dust  of  the  road.    His  frame  is 

On  receiving  this  letter.  Master  Yorick  wrenched  with  a  deep  ^ony ;  he  shud- 

haslened  to  the  tavern,  in  hopes  of  at  ders,  he  trembles ;  he  wrmes  one  hand  in 

least  catching  sight  of  his  Chloris.    She,  his  hair,  and,  as  if  pain  had  become  a 

and  her  parents,  had  that  mornine  'taken  pleasure,  twists  slowly  out  a  tuft  of  his' 

their  departure  for  the  city.    Without  wirv  locks ;  see !  he  faints,  falls !  under 

an  instant's  delay  our  friend  called  for  the  hoofs  of  his  horse,  and  lies  like  one 

bis  horse,  and  chiding  the  slucgish  groom,  dead,  with  his  face  towaid  the  heavens ! 

assisted  in  tightening  the  girths.  In  a  mo-  Shall  we  leave  him  there  to  die,  poor, 

meat  he  was  on  the  way,  galloping  mad-  friendless  wretch^  better  die,  said  he,  tluui 

ly  down  along  the  loops  of  a  mountain  live  comfortleas,  and  with  heart  void  of 

road.     Straining  every  nerve,  and  uiging  consolation. 

his  good  horse  with  voice  and  spur,  he  A  waggoner  pasdng  that  way,  found 
achieved  the  next  summit,  and  saw  be-  our  hero  lyin^  m  the  road ;  the  horse 
fore  him,  far  off,  amonr  trees  upon  the  standing  by  bim ;  and,  being  of  a  dispo- 
plain,  a  flash  of  suniignt  reflected  from  sition  better  than  his  occupation  wouhl 
the  pannel  of  a  carriage.  I  will  overtake  seem  to  promise,  conveyed  both  master 
them,  thought  he,  before  noon,  for '  they  and  steed  to  the  nearest  farm-house,  where 
travel  slowly,  and  checking  his  horse  he  was  present]]^  stripped  and  put  to  bed, 
to  a  moderate  pace,  he  moved  cautiously  by  the  compassionate  farmer's  wife,  to 
along  the  rocky  descent  Imagine  to  whom  he  had  rendered  services  in  her 
youcself  a  plain  of  almost  infinite  extent,  sickness.  The  next  day,  finding  himsdf 
towards  the  east,  and  towards  the  north  too  weak  to  travel,  he  rested,  and  recog- 
and  south*  removed  by  a  space  of  thirty  nizing  the  absurdity  of  his  previous  con- 
leagues,  the  blue  horns  of  a  chain  duct,  as  in  attempting  to  follow  Chloris 
of  mountains,  tapering  mistily  in-  he  would  only  deepen  her  misery  and  in- 
to the  horizon.  Fields  of  rank  grain  crease  the  anger  of  her  parent-— a  thought 
and  rich  grass,  interrupted  by  circular  which  struck  him  and  occasioned  the 
patches  of  tbrest,  and  open  groves,  mark-  sudden  agony  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ed  at  intervals  by  the  glittering  of  white  wood — ^he  firmly  resolved  to  give  up  all 
cottages,  and  the  wreathing  of  mists  thoughts  of  his  mistress,  and  neither  Co 
along  the  crooked  courses  of  rivers — the  write  to  her,  nor,  if  possible,  Moffw  her 
sm  not  yet  an  hour  above  his  rising,  image  to  visit  his  fancy. 
Baking  every  where  vast  breadths  of  Upon  disconsolate  tovera  the  common 
lij|ht  and  shadow — beyond  all,  the  sea,  a  duties  of  lifo  press  with  a  peculiar  and 
dim,  white,  line — sapphire  clouds  strewn  disgusting  obtrusiveness.  Master  Yor- 
amid  the  sky,  and  seeming  to  bang  in  its  ick  soon  found  it  impossible  to  continue 
depths,  slated  by  the  punty  of  the  air —  in  the  business  of  his  profession, at  least 
imagine  all  this,  wlule  the  burning  face  in  that  neighborhood ;  everywhere  the 
of  Sk>i  is  vailed  for  the  moment  by  a  presence  of  Chloris,  like  a  poefsimagtn- 
eomely  cloud,  whose  edges  are  an  ame-  ation,  had  given  glory  to  the  grass  and 

7stine  embroidery — and  now  look  out  splendor  to  the  meanest  things.    Now 

the  eyes  of  our  love-intoxicated  friend  her  absence  took  all  beauty  from  the  day, 

upon  this  scene,  and  say  whether  he  sees  and  aH  sweetness  from  the  faces  of  men. 

anything  of  its  splendor,  save  an  occa*  He  could  not  endure  the  filthy  expedi- 

sionai  glister  of  light  on  the  japanned  ents  of  physic.    He  abhoired  the  servi- 

pannel  of  a  lumbering  coach;  or  per-  ces  he  rendered, and  despised  the  wisdom 

ceives    any  boiuty    in  these  sappnire  he  doled  dut;  but  his  astonishment  was 

clouds  that  lie  scattered  over  the  floor  of  not  a  little  on  finding  that,  with  the 

heaven,  like  plumes  torn  from  the  wings  growth  of  his  disgnstSy  his  lavor  grew 
TOb.  y.— ffo.  XL                    13 
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with  the  public,  and,  if  be  deigned  to  mised  fair  to  be  the  first  man  of  his 
exhibit  a  dose,  or  throw  down  a  sEilLing's  county,  had  he  but  deigned  to  improve 
worth  of  advice,  the  physic  was  swal-  the  popularity  so  suddenly  fallen  upon 
lowed  as  if  it  were  something  sacred,  him.  Propositions  for  employments  of 
and  the  advice  listened  to  and  observed  trust  poured  in  upon  him.  This  man 
like  the  dictum  of  an  oracle.  In  fine,  would  have  him  an  overseer  to  bis  mines, 
our  hero's  lovesickness  got  him  the  char-  with  an  adequate  salary ;  another  uflfered 
acter  of  a  very  Solomon ;  and,  as  his  him  his  daughter  and  a  share  in  the  conn- 
bearing  had  become  more  haughty  and  try  trade ;  another  begged  he  would  uq- 
careless,  as  his  misery  deepened,  to  say  dertake  the  education  of  his  sons;  and 
.  nothing  of  the  reputation  oi  his  galantry  not. a  few  made  him  their  arbitrator,  as 
in  the  rifle  rencounter,  which  earned  him  if  a  sad  countenance  implied  of  course  a 
the  fear  of  all  contemptible  spirits  and  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  men,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  generous,  be  pro-  their  belongings. 

CHAPTER    XXVIi: 

RXLIGION. 

FoxTUMS  is  Uie  only  'power  which  slides,  and  sharp  stumps,  the  pines  over- 
men dare  defy  and  make  light  of.  She  head  throwing  down  sho^'ers  of  ice- 
hath  no  heart  Seriousness  hath  its  seat  flakes  peeled  Kom  their  twiggs ;  the  sky 
in  the  passions,  and  is  a  distillation  from  overcast  with  muddy  gray  clouds,  and  a 
their  experiences.  If  of  hate,  then  is  it  moist  wind  setting  irom  the  east ;  the 
bitter,  taaling  of  the  root;  if  of  love,  idea  struck  him  that  be  had  never  in  bis 
then  is  it  sweet  and  delicious ;  hence,  all  life  deliberately  meditated  of  bis  own 
persons,  but  especially  women,  are  affect-  condition,  or  of  the  present  or  future 
ed  by  those  whose  wisdom  is  founded  in  condition  of  his  soul, 
love  affiurs,  and  tastes  o{  the  sweet  spice  The  passion  of  love  bad  made  so  j^rand 
of  amatory  passion.  Such  are  your  a  breach  in  the  material  ism  of  our  friend's 
great  saints,  and  eremites,  devoted  to  intellect,  persuading  him  of  the  existence 
divine  ardor  and  the  contemplation  of  of  superior  and  beneficent,  as  well  as  of 
beatitudes.  All  the  world,  men,  women,  merely  evil,  or  indifferent  beings — for  in 
and  children,  run  to  hear  and  see  them ;  the  idea  of  Chloris,  be  first  saw  the  possi- 
there  is  a  sweet  fire  in  their  eyes,  and  a  biltty  of  truth  and  innocence — be  lay  open 
hone ved  accent  of  speech,  which  carry  almost  to  the  least  gost  of  religious  fer» 
the  heart  away,  and  fill  imagination  vor  that  might  blow  across  bis  spirit 
with  tbe  most  delicious  ideas.  Beginning,  as  bis  wont  was,  with  a 

Our  hero  long  remained  inesolnte;  for  logical  dilemma,  be  reasoned  thus : 

whatever  disgust  be  might  eetertain  for  If  there  be  no  eternal  future,  it  raatten 

tbe  pmcticeof  bis  profession,  he  found  it  not  how  men  spend  their  lives,  religions^ 

diflkult  to  escape  the  pressing  solicila-  ly  or  otherwise; — if,  then,  religion  is  a 

tions  of  tbe  sick,  and  their  friends,  who  happiness  and  a  consolation,  we  may 

went  angrily  away  from  his  door,  when  properly  indulge  it. 

be  declined  prescnbing  for  them  for  tbe  But  if  there  be  an  eternity  of  rewaids 

lesson,  that  be  bad  given  up  tbe  busi-  and  punishments  in  the  next  life,  it  matp 

nesa    Meanwhile  he  suffered  no  inoon-  ters  muck  bow  men  spend  their  lives,  re- 

Tenience  for  want  of  money,  tbongh  no  ligiously  or  otherwise. 

means  as  yet  appeared  to  hiim  by  which  In  the  one  case  religion  is  indifferent ; 

be  might  arrive  at  fortune.   Betwixt  one  in  the  other  case  it  is  necessary.    At  all 

resolution  and  another,  tbe  summer,  tbe  events,  therefore,  we  should  be  relimoas 

aatumn,  and  the  winter  passed  away,  for  the  sake  of  mere  security.    Religion 

and  spring  found  him  still  occupied  m  is  the  best  policy,  be  concluded,  in  view 

his  loathed  employment.    Meanwhile  his  of  all  chances. 

melancholy  increased,  and  began  to  un-  By  thesame  dilemma  he  reasoned  him«> 

dermine  a  constitution  natnially  strong,  self  into  admitting  a  just  Providence; 

but  abused  and  weakened  by  the  excess  of  conceding,  at  least,  high  probability  of 

feeliag.   On  a  sudden,  while  riding,  one  its  existence. 

cold  March  morning,  through  a  solitary  Of  mediation  and  redemption  he  cooJd 

wood,  whose  carpet  of  pine  leaves  was  make    little,    having    read    no   books 

yet  patched  with  soiled  snow,  the  jpetb  upon  those  subjects.    B«it  on  diis,  of  tbe 

toog^  and  da«gennis,  full  of  pit-Mai  heavenly  beauty,  I  bavea  wntin^ol 
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by  me,  from  which  tke  following  is  m       After  friendly  sattitatiohs  on  both  eidee, 

extract:  and  a  wandering  talk  of  some  minuteB, 

•    **  Becaose  beanties  are  many  in  num-  be  turned   the    converAation    into   the 

ber,  as  of  form,  sound,  grace;  the  bea-  channel  of  his  present  thonghts;  and 

yens,  the  earth ;  the  mind  and  spirit;   I  finding   the   man  of  prayer   not  loatb, 

seem  to  know  that  there  is  a  soper-essen-  Jaid  before  him  several  of  hisspiritual  per- 

tial   beauty  worthy  of   adoration,  and  plexities,  which  the  good  preacher  found 

from  which  all  the  inferior  sort  are  de-  of  so  difficult  a  character,  he  rather  an- 

rired  and  flow.    It  is  this  super-essential  grily  reproached  his  companion  with  a 

beauty  perceived  by  the  soul,  which  gives  leaning  toward  Atheism.     With  a  mind 

its  charm  to  humanity,  and  makes  it  of  this  mettle  he  had  had  no  dealings, 

loving  and  beloved  for  its  own  sake.    It  and  was  thrown  off  his  guard.    After  a 

is  sometimes  visible  in  the  features  of  in-  warm  exhortation,  he  proposed  to  Eolre 

fancy,  more  frequently  in  those  of  youth,  everything  by  an  appeal  direct,  as  he 

but  most  in  those  of  old  age.    The  poets  said,  to  the  throne,  and  invited  our  hero 

endeavor  to  infuse  its  spirit  into  poems,  to  join  him  in  a  short  prayer  against 

and  the  artists  into  statues  and  pictures,  doubts  and  evil  suggestions.    They  dis- 

It  cannot  be  made  to  appear  by  any  com-  mounted,  and,  having  tied  their  horses  to 

bination  of  forms  inferior  to  the  human  a  tree,  went  upon  their  knees  forthwith, 

face,  and  in  those  only  of  the  noblest  thougii  the  ground  was  wet  thereabout ; 

quality.   This  beauty  is  alwa^^s  apparent  and,  what  with  his  moody  inclination, 

in  those  who  possess  it — but  is  also  visi-  and  the  fervent  power  of  the  preacher,  our 

ble  only  to  those  who  are  endued  with  friend  found  his  blood  strangely  moved, 

it    In  the  faces  of  apostles,  saints,  and  and  the  spirit  come  upon  oim  with  a 

martyrs,  and  above  all,  in  that  of  Christ,  fierce,  riegenerative,  power.    The  strug- 

it  is  most  evident,  and  indicates  the  im-  gle  of  his  soul  was  short,  and  a  smile  of 

mediate  presence  of  the  Comforter,  or  nope,  shining  through  tears,  lighted  up 

'  ^irit  of  Divine  Love,  which,  by  seme  his  face.    Thou  hast  wrestled  well,  bro- 

ancient  writers,  has  been  named  the  love  ther,  said  the  preacher,  and  gained  a  great 

of  the  Father  for  the  Son."  victory  over  thyself  with  the  help  of 

To  one  who  wrote  and  reasoned  in  this  grace.  Beware  of  falling  therefrom.  And 

manner,  as  I  am  certain  Master  Yorick  they  went  on  their  way  rejoicing, 
did,  though  indeed  not  at  the  period  of       For  a  period  of  sixty  days,  or  therea- 

which  we  are  now  speaking,  it  is  neces-  bouts,  this  new  passion  absorbed  him 

sary  to  ascribe  an  intellect  susceptible  of  quite,  and  seemed  to  banish  the  inferior 

religious  enthusiasm,  and  a  heart  liable  sentiments  from  his  soul.    He  thought 

to  ecstatic  emotions.  he  knew  divine  grace,  and  had  tasted  iU 

Now,  then,  we  find  him  affected  by  perfect  sweetness,  but  in  all  his  prayers 

spring  heats  of  passion,  engendered  by  oe  remembered  the  name  of  Chloris.    On 

melancholy  and  moisture,  and  here  rea-  the  evening  of  the  sixtieth  day,  being 

Boning,  under  a  canopy  of  March  mists,  alone,  as  usual,  he  re-calculated  the  pro- 

on  the  probabilities  of  a  future  state,  babilities  of  the  existence  of  Providence, 

While  thus  engaged,  he  saw  before  him  and  a  future  state,  and  doubted.    For 

atraveller,  mounted  on  a  lean  black  horse,  probability  he  wished  to  discover  cer- 

'  which   he   continually  urged    forward,  tainty ;  but  the  Absolute  refused  to  make 

His  figure  was  lank  and  uncouth,  en vel-  itself  known;   he   remained   skeptical* 

oped  in  a  rusty  brown  cloak  with  a  stand-  Meanwhile,  his  passion  returned  with 

ing  collar,  and  of  which  the  skirts  barely  greater  force ;  for  it  seemed  a  condition  of 

covered  his  knees.     His  feet  were  turned  his  nature  to  be  always  intoxicated  with 

outward  in   an  ungainly  fashion,  and  some  hope.    He  had  heard  nothing  of 

wagged  with  the  motion  of  the  horse.  Chloris  or  her  parents,  and  did  not  so 

On  hishead  he  wore  a  low-crowned,  broad-  much  as  know  whether  she  was  living 

brimmed  hat,  apparently  of  felt,  but  rusty  or  deceased.    During  a  month  or  more  of 

and  dinted,  from  under  which  his  straight  agonizing  suspense,  from  the  moment  of 

black  hair  hung  low,  hiding  a  lean  and  the  reappearance  of  his  passion,  his  frame 

withered  neck.  Our  hero  saw  that  it  was  wasted  away,  and  he  became  incapable 

the   Methodist  preacher,  travelling  his  of  the  least  exertion  of  mind ;  his  busi- 

round ;  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  not  ness  began  to  fail ;  he  committed  great 

without  sense,  and  of  a  companionable  errors  throuj^h  inadvertency,  and  was 

temper,  he  spurred  forward  and  overtook  suspected  of  insanity.    Perceiving  his 

him.  own  situation,  be  took  a  sudden   res- 
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olution,  sold  hie  stock   of  physic  and  a  change  of  linen,  the  clothes  he  wore» 

his  library,  and  rode  off   in  the  direc-  and  a  tew  dollars  in  silrer.    He  regarded 

tion  of  the  city  where  the  parents  of  his  himself  as  a  hero  and  a  gentleman,  fa* 

divinity  resided.    This  befel  on  the  lOth  ing  on  his  enterprises;  others  looked 

of  June.    Master  Yorick  was  jast  then  upon  him  as  a  needy  adyentorer, seeking 

entering  his  twenty -first  year.    His  whole  his  fortune, 
interest  in  this  world,  consisted  in  a  horse, 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  CATASTROPHE. 

An  adventurer  seeking  his  fortune,  not,  but  that  if  he  had  anything  to  com* 
with  a  foreign  face,  a  mixed  accent,  municate  to  them,  she  would  be  the  mes- 
coarse  clothes,  and  a  bush  of  neglected  senger.  He  said  he  had  something  lo 
beard,  be  rode  into  the  city,  meditating  communicate,  and  they  walked  together 
but  one  thing,  to  see  his  Chloris — to  into  the  parlor,  she  failing  to  recognize 
speak  with  her,  if  it  was  only  for  an  in-  him  in  the  dimness.  He  took  bis  seat 
staot.  To  win  from  her  a  single  look  of  with  his  back  to  the  window,  and  in  a 
affection,  was  the  height  of  his  expecta-  disguised  voice  continued  the  conversa- 
tion ;  he  thought  of  nothing  beyond.  As  tion,  trusting  her  near-sightedness  to 
he  rode  up  the  principal  street  of  tfie  city,  conceal  him.  Pretendine  an  interest  in 
obnerving  that  his  rustic  appearance  at-  her  father's  affairs,  he  learned  that  he 
tracted  attention,  be  turned  down  a  nar-  had  become  a  bankrupt  and  lay  in  the 
row,  unfrequented  street.  The  windows  debtor's  prison ;  with  enough  other  par- 
on  either  band  were  low,  and  mostly  ticulars  to  explain  the  present  humble 
open,  for  coolness.  As  he  passed  one  of  condition  of  his  mistress.  All  this  passed 
the  meanest  of  the  houses,  walking  his  in  an  instant  He  rose  to  depart,  bat 
horse  at  a  leisurely  pace,  he  looked  in  at  thought  he  saw  a  change  in  her  expies- 
the  narrow  window,  and  saw  reclining  sion.  It  was  slight,  almost  impercepti- 
on  a  miserable  sofa,  a  person  who  seem-  ble ;  she  came  forward,  and  put  her  hand 
ed  to  be  the  one  whom  he  sought.  With  in  his.  They  sat  down  together  upon 
an  almost  breathless  expectation  he  dis-  the  sofa,  and  Chloris  leaned  her  head 
mounted,  and  fastening  his  horse,  lifted  upon  his  shoulder,  and  for  some  moments 
and  let  fall  the  iron  knocker  of  the  door,  gave  free  course  to  her  tears.  After 
and  listened.  Presently  a  light  step  an-  these  two  friends  had  expressed  tbeirten* 
swered,  and  his  heart  assured  him  that  derness,  and  conversed  long  by  those 
it  was  her's.  She  opened  the  door,  and  sweet  signs  which  are  understood  only 
stood  before  him  plainly  attired,  and  in  the  mysterious  fellowship  of  love, 
very  much  change<l  in  apnearance.  Her  Yorick  expressed  his  sorrow  for  her  fa- 
figure,  which  had  been  full  to  robustness,  ther's  misfortunes,  and  her  own  change 
had  become  slender  and  almost  frail.  Her  of  circumstances.  Not  for  myself,  she 
color,  which  had  been  white  and  red,  in  answered,  but  for  him,  and  for  my  mo- 
a  griowing  contrast,  had  faded  to  a  faint,  ther.  I  assure  you  l  am  happier  in  pov- 
unilorm  sallowness.  The  lustre  of  her  erty  than  in  wealth,  and  now,  I  think» 
eyes  had  disappeared,  and  the  vivacity  of  nearer  heaven,  she  added,  with  a  pene- 
her  manner.  Only  her  mouth  retained  trating  smile,  that  pierced  to  the  marrow 
its  marvelous  mixture  of  subtlety  and  of  his  bones.  It  was  the  second  time  he 
sweetness,  which  Master  Yorick  has  had  seen  this  terrible  smile ;  once,  when* 
since  compared,  in  his  mind's  eye,  with  walking  with  her  alone,  he  spoke  of  the 
that  of  Medusa  before  the  serpents  be-  happiness  that  lay  before  them,  and  of 
gan  to  start  from  her  head,  ft  expressed  the  honor  and  riches  he  meant  to  acquire 
a  mixture  of  all  passions,  harmonized  by  for  her  sake.  On  that  occasion  it  gave 
a  serious  humor.  It  was  this  feature  him  the  same  sensations,  and  he  said  to 
which  had  at  first  bewitched  our  friend,  himself,  this  girl  is  no  woman,  but  a 
and  he  instantly  felt  its  power.  Nemesis;  she  fills  me  with  terror  aad 

Chloris  did  not  at  first  recognize  her  with  doubt, 

lover  through  his  slovenly  disguise.   He  The  conversation  was  continued.    He 

inquired  of  her,  in  a  somewhat  husky  renewed  his  hopes — said  he  was  certain 

voice,  whether  the  persons  whom  he  of  the  future,  and  urged  her  to  put  entire 

named  occupied  this  house.     He  named  trust  in  him.    No,  she  answered,  with- 

her  parents.    She  replied  that  they  did  drawing  her  hand  from  his*  and  pointing 
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to  her  cheek,  I  hsTe  bat  a  week  to  live ;  ted  to  eTerythinr,  and  bectkme  like  a  child 
I            yoa  may  save  me,  if  you  can,  but  I  feel  in  hie  bands.    Hie  hopes  rose  with  her 
that  my  days  are  numbered  to  the  eeventh,  acquiescence.    He  even  ventured  upon 
and  no  farther.  his  task  with  the  assurance  of  an  old 
This  announcement  struck  our  friend  practitioner,  and  with  the  help  of  the  fe- 
witb  amazement,  as  it  well  might.    Sus-  male  cousin,  effected  all  that  seemed  to 
peeting  the  condition  of  her  mind,  he  be  necessary.    0,  my  friend  Yorick,  those 
proceeded  cantiously  to  inquire  out  erery  were  dark  days  for  thee ;   when  erery 
particular.   She  had  retired  to  this  house,  act  of  thine  carried  in  it  the  value  of  a  life  I 
leaving  her  mother  in  the  country;  for  Then  didst  thou  think  much  and  pray  little, 
she  had  not  had  courage  to  communicate  The  better  to  carry  out  his  plan,  he 
her  convictions  to  either  parent    The  took  a  lodging  close  at  hand,  and  re* 
house  was  inhabited  by  a  female  cousin,  mained  with  his  Chioris  through  the 
f          who  provided  everything  necessary,  out  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night.    8he 
of  pity  for  her  destitute  condition.    Un-  forbade  him  to  send  word  of  her  condi-' 
der  pretence  of  Tisiting,  she  had  come  tion  to  her  friends,  and  denied  herself  to' 
here  to  die.  all  but  her  cousin  and  himself.    I  have 
He  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  symp-  but  a  little  time  to  live,  she  would  say }' 
toms  and  history  of  her  disease,  but.  Jet  us  be  content  with  each  other.    l\o 
throneh  an  excessive  modesty,  she  con-  one  can  help  me,  if  you  cannot, 
cealed  so  much,  he  could  not  arrive  at  a  All  his  endeavors  to  persuade  her  to 
perfect  diagnosis  of  her  state,  and  conse^  send  for  her  mother  proved  to  be  useless, 
quently  knew  not  precisely  what  coarse  !She  will  persecute  me  with  her  favorite 
to  adopt.  doctor,  was  the  reply;  I  would  rather 
He  proposed  to  her  to  consult  the  most  die  by  the  hand  of  my  Maker  than  by  me« 
noted  practitioners.    She  infused,  pre-  dicine.  He  then  urged  the  impiety  of  such 
ferring4eath  to  exposure,  and  refusing  to  neglect,  and  the  duty  one  owes  to*  a 
not  confidence  in  their  prescriptions.  She  parent.    She  answered  that  her  mother's 
had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  our  temper,  which  was   perfectly  worldly, 
friend*s  medical  knowledge,  and  would  would  only  unfit  her  for  the  moments  of 
have  no  other  aid  than  his.    Loaded  with  death.     She  wished  at  least  to  die  free 
this  responsibility,  and  without   confi-  and  undisturbed.     He  then  ofifbred  to  call 
dence  in  his  own  skill,  he  went  instantly  a  clergyman  of  her  own  church.    I  am 
to  a  celebrated  practitioner, and  gave  him  of  no  church,  she  answered,  but  the  one 
his  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  imperfect  as  church  of  which  all  should  be  members : 
it  was.    The  savan  recommended  bread  you  can  read  and  pray  with  me.    To 
pills  and  low  diet.    Some  whom  he  ad-  this  he  objected  the  inefficiency  of  pray- 
vised  with,  insisted  on  seeing  the  patient ;  ers  made  by  a  person  not  qualified. 
others    would    have   her    bled.     None  Though  the  room  was  darkened,  he 
seemed  to  be  worthy  of  confidence.    He  could   perceive  that  on  hearing  this,  she 
returned,  full  of  anguish,  and  in  lieu  of  smiled  faintly.    Cousin,  said  she,  turn- 
right  treatment,  would  have  applied  the  ine  to  her  friend  who  sat  upon  the  other 
I           usual  routine.    She  seemed  to  understand  side  of  the  bed,  will  you  witness  the  lay* 
his  hesitation.    I  perceive,  said  she,  that  ing  on  of  hands ;   God  has  given   roe 
you  love  me  "too  well  to  help  me.    It  is  strength  to  impart  his  spirit  to  this  per- 
no  matter;  my  time  has  come.    I  shall  son.     So  saying,  she  rose  up  in  the  hedi^ 
die  on  Saturday,  soon  after  midnight;  to  which  sne  had  that  day  retired; — it 
and  lest  you  think  me  insane,  or  guilty  was  the  seventh  from  the  date  ol  her 
of  self-murder,  I  assure  yon  the  disease  prediction,  and  was  near  midnight ;  and 
is  periodic,  and  has  very  nearly  destroyed  bidding  him  kneel  beside  her,  she  laid 
me  at  two  several  times.    I  was  then  in  her  fair  hands  upon  the  crown  of  the 
full  health ;  now  I  am  feeble,  and  have  head  of  her  true  lover,  which  even  now 
the  seeds  of  decline ;  I  know  the  symp-  burns  with  a  soft  fire  at  the  recollection, 
toms,  and  they  are  unfailing.     Three  and  in  brief  phrase  solicited  the  grace 
days  of  agonizing  uncertainty  were  al-  of  the  Inspirer  upon  him  and  upon  her* 
ready  elapsed.   It  was  necessary  to  come  self.    Her  words,  as  nearly  as  he  re- 
to  a  decision.    He  again  investitfated  the  members,  were  as  follows : 
case,  eonsalted  books  in  the  public  libra-  •<  Holy  One !  thou  who  art  in  all  the 
ries,  talked  with  some  who  eeemed  to  spirit  of  love  and  of  union  ;   Comforter, 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  soul  of  the  universal  church  ;  whom 
length  fixed  upon  a  course.    She  sabrait-*  I  feel  within  me ;  despise  not  the  prayer 
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of  on«  who  18  DOW  neither  man  nor  wo*  agitated.     Do  yon  see,  said  she,  any 

man,    but  a  veaael  of  truth;    descend  white  object  at  the  foot  of  the   bed? 

upon  this  person ;  be  communicated  to  Hex  companion  replied  that  he  did  not. 

him,  that  he  be  henceforth  devoted,  and  My  mother,   said  she,  is  sitting  there, 

eaoct  tied  eternally,  to  thy  purposes."  looking  at  yon.    She  speaks — now  she 

The  lires  of  a  sacred  madness  shone  is  gone — now  there  are  several  persona* 
In  her  eyes :  her  features  glowed  with  (and  she  named  several  whom  be  did  not , 
the  inspiration  of  a  prophet.  She  bade  know,)  and  now  they  are  gone, 
him  read  to  her  from  the  book  of  Reve-  Soon  after,  with  an  impulse  of  afiec- 
lations,  and  listening,  expounded  the  tion,  he  leaned  over  and  kissed  her  fore- 
meaning,  verse  by  verse  Her  exposi-  head,  which  was  cold  to  the  touch.  She 
tion  resembled  that  of  Swedenborg  and  did  not  seem  to  observe  it,  but  said  pre- 
Behmen ;  and  Master  Yorick  then  re-  sently.  You  have  a  good  heart,  but  are 
membered  that  she  had  once  been  con*  easily  deceived ;  you  are  the  slave  of  da- 
versant  with  those  writers,  and  had  en-  lusion,  and  the  sport  of  evil  spirits;  but 
tered  deep  into  the  spirit  of  the  New  after  this  separation  I  will  visit  you  often, 
Jerusalem  Church.  All  was  now  ac-  and  protect  you  from  them.  Will  you 
counted  for.  entertain  me?    In  a  voice  stifled  with 

About  midnight  she  became  quiet,  and  sorrow,  he  replied  that  nothing  should 

talked  mildly  and  rationally;  seemed  even  ever  separate  her  image  from  bis  souL 

to  regret  that  she  had  not  seen  her  mo-  Ah  I  said  she,  you  have  imagination* 

tber;  spoke  of  death  as  the  entrance  of  but  lack  faith :  I  fear  that  your  want  of 

the  soul  into  a  spiritual  condition,  in  faith  will  separate  us  hereafter;  spirits 

which  it  would  be  in  close  communion  become  present  to  each  other  through 

with  the  souls  of  the  good,  both  in  and  faith  alone. 

oat  of  the  body.     She  sat  up  in  the  bed,  At  one  o'clock  a  moisture  bedewed 

supported  by  pillows,  and  with  her  eyes  her  hands;  her  companion  observed  it, 

closed,  but  seemed  to  see  everything  as  and  wiped  them  dry.     8he  seemed  then 

usual,  though  the  candle  had  been  placed  to  have  been  asleep,  and  started  up  with 

behind  a  shutter,  which  made  the  room  her  eyes  half  open  and  fixed.    Mary, 

almost  dark.    She  heard  voices  in  the  said  she  to  her  cousin,  the  room  is  full 

next    house  and  in  the   street,  which  of  spirits.   Do  you  see  them  ?   The  other, 

were  inaudible  to  others.    At  about  one  overcome  witn  terror,  replied  in  the  neg- 

o*clock  she  took  the  hand  of  her  lover,  ative     Why  do  you  fear  ?  said  the  en- 

and  pressed  it  gently  in  her  own.    Now,  tbuaiast;  here  is  an  angel  with  purple 

said  she,  I  perceive  your  thoughts,  and  wings  sitting  just  by  you  upon  the  foot 

they  are  selfish  and  unworthy  of  your-  of  the  bed ;  he  is  talking  with  me,  and 

self.     You  are  thinking  how  you  shall  other  spirits  in  me  talk  to  him.    At  this 

answer  to  my  mother  for  not  sending  for  moment  her  eyes  became  bright  and  wide, 

her.    Let  that  matter  rest :  my  mother  is  and  seemed  to  be  phosphorescent.     She 

at  this  moment  playing  cards  with  a  sighed  deeply,  cried  out  once  or  twice, 

young  officer  who  affects  her.    My  fa-  and  made   an  effort  to  rise.      Master 

ther  will  die  within  a  month,  and   then  Yorick  sprang  forward  to  support  her, 

my  mother  and  the  officer  will  marry,  and  she  embraced  him,  leaned  her  bead  upon 

go  to  England.    Their  love  is  not  like  his  shoulder,  and  in  that  -attitude  ex- 

ours,  said  she,  smiling :  we  are  true  hea-  pired.        **«•«• 

venly  lovers.    Then,  after  a  pause — My  While  I  write,  my  friends  are  waiting 

mother  has  no  affection  for  me,  because  for  me  below,  but  I  am  in  no  fit  mood  to 

she  knows  of  ray  secret  adherence  to  the  meet  them — a  frame  trembling  with  emo- 

New  Jernsalem  Church;  she  will  not  tion,  a  face  blubbered  with  weeping, and 

lament  my  death  now,  but  some  years  all    the   signs  of  passionate  regret — ^I 

hence  I  shall  visit  her ;  we  are  similar  must  hide  myself  a  while, 

souls  in  some  features)  but  she  was  con-  The  joy  of  others  is  bitterness  to  me, 

taminated  by  bad  company;  the  good  the  passions  of  others  dull  tome; — I  un- 

spirits  deserted  her.  derrate  all  losses  when  compared  with 

Her  cousin  at  that  instant  left  the  my  own ; — I  am  poor  in  the  midst  of  af- 
room.  She  is  a  good  girl,  satd  she,  but  fluence,  melancholy  in  the  midst  of  pleas- 
has  no  insight;  her  heart  is  blind.  lean  ure,  sick  at  soul  when  the  body  is  foil 
see  with  my  heart  better  than  with  my  of  strength. 

intellect.    She  then  remained  silent  for  There  is  no  consolation  in  love,  or  in 

several  minutes,  and  seemed  to  be  much  any  passion.    Nothing  consoles  me  but 
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the  EternaL    We  must  know  and  suffer,  the  atoms  and  grains  of  matter  through 

but  this  is  only  the  seed  of  our  saval-  ail    the    stages,   even    to    man    him- 

tion: — our  heaven  lies  above  all  storms—  self  and  his  works; — ^though    1  have 

even  the  pulses  of  the  sunlight  cannot  faithfully  perused  this,  and  in  part  thy 

penetrate  there ; —  authorities,  I  have  found  in  thee  knowl- 

When  I  consider  the  structure  of  the  edge  indeed,  but  not  consolation.    Thou 

world,  the  motions  of  the  spheres,  and  art  the  physician  of  my  intellect,  but  not 

their  harmony; — Space  fiUed  with  ethe-  of  my  soul. 

real  princtplesemanating  from  theiratomic  Nay,  I  have  fault  to  find  with  thee 
centres,  and  by  an  idea,  creating  this  for  leading  me  astray,  and  debauching 
vision  which  we  name  world,— looking  me  with  thy  crudities  and  subtleties. 
before  and  after, — or,  by  another  reach  To  what  am  I  indebted  for  these  irregu- 
of  intellect,  when  I  contemplate  the  sys-  larities  and  Siawkenbergian  divergencest 
tem  of  life  created  upon  matter,  and  which  deface  my  work,  mislead  my  read- 
made  visible  and  active  through  it, — ve-  er,  and  fill  me  with  after-discontent,  but 
getable  growth,  the  instincts,  powers,  the  to  thy  foul  example  ?  In  the  language 
passions,  self,  cunning,  understanding,  of  my  melancholy  friend,  <*for  those 
by  which  grains  of  organic  dust  are  put  other  faults  of  barbarism,  Doric  dialect, 
in  connection  with  all  time  and  all  space,  extemporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish 
and  intimately  with  each  other ;  my  soul  imitations,'*  (as  ot  Rabelais,  Sterne,  Uer- 
yet  remains  unsatisfied,  and  longs  for  vantes,  Apulieus,  Lucian,  &c.,  &c.,  with 
a  profounder  sentiment  of  truth.  In  a  tribe  ot  melancholy  wits,  who  have 
search  of  this  universal  solvent  of  infected  me,)  a  rhapsody  of  incoheren- 
donbts,  of  this  philosopher's  stone,  and  cies,  *'  toys  and  fopperies  confusedly 
keystone  of  alt  knowledge,  have  I  not  tumbled  oat,  without  art,  invention, 
conversed,  and  meditated,  and  studied  judgment*  wit,  learning; — harsh,  raw, 
much,  and  with  small  results? — 1  tell  rude,  phantastical,  absurd,  iftsolent,** 
thee,  friend  Pantologus,  notwithstanding  (instance  that  impertinent  Pickelherring 
all  thy  sciences,  thou  hast  not  found  out.  argument)  **  indiscrete,"  (as  in  that  gross 

Thy  studies  are  but  addenda  to  the  euTogism  of  the  divine  Slawkenberg,) 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  **  As  a  good  *'  iUcomposed,**  (as  in  the  work  general- 
housewife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  ly,)  *'  undigested,  vain,  scurrile,**  (wit- 
one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee  gathers  was  aad-  ness  chapter  xii.^mv  account  of  the 
honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  make*  Long  Noses,  and  of  the  monster  in  Luc- 
a  new  bundle  of  all,  kvloosa,  a  symbol  which  few  can  deci- 

vx    'f   '     .        •  I   wu           -1..     ^„  pher,)  **  dull,  and  dry;  I  confess  all,  ('tis 

Florifcris  ut  ape.  in|Baltibus  omnia  libant,"  ^^^^  aflrect;d")-Yel,  I  say,  in  condu- 

so  hast  thou  laboriously  but  ineffectual-  sion,  **  tliou  canst  not  think  tooree  of  im 
ly  collected  out  of  all  knowledges  the  than  I  do  of  myself."*  And  thus  I  con- 
marrow,  the  pith,  the  honey,  the  thread,  elude  my  story  and  my  comment.  Will 
the  true  substance.  *•  Thou  hast  wrong-  you  go  with  me  to  the  wedding  ?  Ege- 
ed  no  man,  but  given  each  his  own,  the  ria  and  Clementine  are  to  be  married  this 
matter  is  theirs  and  yet  thine, — it  is  ap-  evening  in  the  village  church,  over  there 
parent  whence  it  came,  yet  as  nature  among  the  hills.  Come,  we  shall  have 
doth  with  food,  so  dost  thou  assimilate  an  hoards  enjoyment,  at  least.  I  am 
and  incorporate  their  collections  and  dis-  master  of  all  ceremonies,  in  virtue  of  my 
coveries,  composing  thy  Pantologium—  gravity,  which  is  unconquerable. 
thy  true  body  of  knowledge,  reaching  from 
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A    WORD    OF    ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Oh,  think  on  life,  with  eager  hope. 

To  gain  the  good,  the  true! 
Find  oat  thy  spirit's  proper  scope* 

Then  steel  thyself,  and  do. 

Let  nothing  sway  thee  from  thy  task. 

When  once  thy  foot  is  braced ; 
Disdain  decelVs  convenient  mask. 

Virtue  is  open«faced. 

And  though  a  host  against  thee  ride* 

Be  calm,  eonrageons,  strong;' 
To  right,  a  friend  unterrified  ; 

A  sturdy  foe  to  wrong. 

Strike  for  the  holy  cause  of  Truth, 

For  freedom,  love,  and  light; 
Strike,  with  the  heart  and  hope  of  youth. 

The  blows  of  manhood's  might. 

Perchance,  'mid  conflict  thou  may'st  fall, — 

What  matter?    To  thy  rest! 
God's  voice  thy  faithful  soul  doth  call. 

Thou  art  his  welcome  guest ! 

And  from  thy  peaceful  home  on  high, 
Thou'lt  see  the  cause  march  on — 

The  cause  of  right  can  never  die. 
While  God  and  Truth  are  one. 

1846.  Hugh  Bridgxsson. 
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EMEKSON'S    POEMS. ^ 

Ths  aims  of   poetry  being  equally  and  courtesy,  presiding  over  all  and  taxn* 

pleasure  and  instruction ;   but  first  pleib*  ing  all  to  their  proper  expression,  so  we 

sure,  for  if  this  condition  is  unfulfilled  are  compelled  to  think  of  poetry,  that 

the  form  becomes  rather  an  obstacle  than  the  poet  prefers  it  only  as  a  more  aocept- 

amedium ;  we,  (the  reader,  not  the  critic,)  able  medium  of  generous  and  courteous 

require  that  a  certain  propriety  and  regu-  sentiments. 

larity  shall  inspire  the  form  and  the  mea-        He  does  not  merely   harmonize  his 

sure  of  Terses;  that  the  line  be  full,  lores  and  griefs,  ¥rarblinr  tenderly  or 

sounding,  and  of  a  free  construction,  not  fiercely,  like  a  bird»  but  rather,  as  in  tra« 

feeble,  harsh,  or  cramped.    The  accents  gedy,  endeavors  to  express  the  control* 

and  pauses  must  fall  agreeably,  and  the  Rng  principles,  the  laws  and  consolations 

sense  follow  easily  alon^  the  line,  rather  of  the  passions,  that  he  may  secure  him* 

helped  than  impeded  by  it.    If  these  con-  self  a  more  perfect  title  to  the  name  of 

ditions  are  not  ftUfiUed  we  lay  the  work  man. 

aside  with  indifi*erence,  or  with  a  feeling        Supposing  our  conditions  to  be  just,  it 

of  dislike.  were  stitl  unjust  to  abuse  or  Tituperate 

In  prose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seldom  any  person  who  writes  with  honest  ia- 
seek  no  pleasure  in  the  form,  but  look  tentions,  for  showing  himself  unable  to 
to  the  substance ;  and  if  the  writer,  fail-  fulfil  bis  own  desirn.  What  is  weak  or 
in^inhis  subject,  seeks  to  deceive  us  imperfect,  the  r^der  lays  aside  with  an 
with  a  monotonous,  rhetorical,  or  false  emotion  perhaps  of  pity ;  but  if  he  meets 
metrical  movement,  we  are  as  quickly  with  a  writing  which  offera  a  didactic 
wearied  or  disgusted.  As  our  percep-  front,  and  puts  itself  in  a  position  of  au- 
tions  are  more  universal  and  refined,  these  thority,  with  a  power  of  attraction,  he 
conditions  become  more  essential,  and  the  reads  with  attention  the  expressions 
absence  of  them  occasions  a  more  lively  which  seem  to  insult  or  to  console  him. 
dissatisfaction.  If  the  matter  is  good,  or  Whatever  would  be  likely  to  insult 
merely  extraordinary,  we  may  easily  him,  in  the  personal  bearing  of  the  au* 
neglect  or  overcome  our  repugnance,  and  thor,  will  have  the  same  efiect  in  an  infe* 
read  a  bad  writer  to  be  possessed  of  good  rior  degree  through  his  writings.  What* 
matter :  hut  in  such  case  we  concede  ever  sweetness,  justness,  or  modesty  de- 
nothing  to  the  writer  but  fair  intentions,  lighted  him  in  the  man,  will  please  him 
which  are  at  best  a  weak  substitute  for  in  the  author ;  but  here  we  suppose,  first, 
cood  works.  The  design  is  well  enough,  that  the  author  is  so  far  skillful  as  to  be 
out  the  work  inferior;  it  serves  a  pur-  at  least  able  to  put  him$elf  into  words: 
pose  of  utility,  but  must  presently  give  he  must  be  educated,  and  a  master  of 
way  to  something  better ;  and  in  making  words,  to  entitle  himself  to  a  trial  by  the 
a  cnoice  we  very  readily  prefer  a  present  moral  test.  He  must  be  able  to  throw  his 
pleasure  before  a  contingent  good— a  own  ideas  of  vice  and  virtue  into  the. 
handsome  lie  to  a  homely  truth.  mind  of  the  reader. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  writer  who       This  will  all  doubtless  be  conceded  by 

neglects  to  please  his  reader,  at  the  same  the  intelligent  reader  and  critic,  who  will 

instant  that  he  assaults  his  virtue .'  only  remark,  that  something  is  demand- 

We  said  that  it  was  an  absolute  con-  ed  also  on  the  reader's  part ;  if  the  au- 
dition of  poetry  that  it  should  give  plea-  thor  brings  meanings,  I  must  find  brains 
sure  by  its  form ;  but  if  our  own  expert-  to  comprehend  them,  Thus,  when  the 
ence  may  be  admitted  as  valid, — and  poet  begins  his  poem  with  a  declaration, 
whose  shall  fjpuide  us  if  nof  our  own  ? —  that 

Doetry.  to  give  pleasure,  must  have  a  ,.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^d  is  short,-     * 

form,  mternally  as  well  as  externally  *ii«oo»««.w 

beautiful,  else  we  concede  it  no  praise,  which  is  the  first  line  of  a  piece  of  six 

It  must  discover  the  character  of  the  lines,  entitled  "Eros,"  in  this  volume  of 

poet  as  in  itsdf  excellent,  or  at  least  ac-  Mr.  Emerson's  Poems,  I  simply  rei^ret 

Attainted  with  excellence.  my  inability  to  underatand  him.    The 

As  the  refinements  of  human  society  words  are  good  English ;  the  construe* 

are  but  the  exhibition  of  human  honor  tion  grammatical,  and  the  meaning,  doubt* 

■  -  -        ■ ■    _ —^^-^^.^m^^^m^m 
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less,  profound :  I,  only,  am  to  blame,  for  «•  Uriel,"   we   allow  our  fancy  to   be 

missing  it    The  first  rule  of  interpreta-  swayed  by  the  last,  as  it  is  the  prettiest* 

tion,  however,  is  to  read  on.  indeed,  very  pretty.    «*  Uriel,"  is  an  octo- 

^'The  sense  of  the  world  is  short;  syllabic  poem,  of  some  sixty  lines,  con- 

Loni^  and  various  the  report,  taining  a  mystical  anecdote  of  that  very 

To  love  and  be  beloved  :  impudent  young  angel : 

Men  and  gods  have  not  outlearoed  it. 

And,  how  nft  8oe*er  they've  turned  it»  "It  fell  in  the  ancient  periods 

'Tis  not  to  be  improved.  Which  1  he  brooding  soul  surveys. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  «*  short  ^^  ®^®»"  ^^^  wild  Time  coined  itself 

•ense,"  as  of  a  long  report— unless  we  ^^^^  calendar  months  and  days.** 

think  of    short-sightedness  or  treasury  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe 

report      Yet    the    author    undoubted-  this  pretty  epitaph  of  *  wild,' applied  to 

ly  had  a  design  in   forcing  the  words  ^^^  venerable  Saturn,  the  ancient  time; 

into  these  connections.  He  wished  to  add  or  the  neat   mechanical  comparison  of 

Dew  phrases  to  the  language.    Upon  a  that   gray-haired  deity   *  minting'  and 

lather  tedious  investigation,  we  seem  to  stamping  himnlf^ 

know  his  meaning ;  he  informs  us  that  *<  Into  eaiendar  months  and  days." 

love  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  nature,  and  „,. .  .       «      .  •       i     ..     •        .       r 

has  no  explanation ;  which  no  man  will  ,.  ^^'^^  f^^^  ^i!".?»«>  ?\«  If^"*^^  ^^ 

deny,~.bat  against  this  modern  associa-  ^^  calendar,  as  distinguished  from  na- 

tion  of  men  and  gods,  as  if  they  were  ^"^  '"°°^^«.  »»<^  *J*y»  ?  1?.  '^^'''^'  *^" 
persons  of  the  saiv^  category,  and  ^inst  [^ngf  ment  astronomers  might  pedantical- 
tbe  comparison  of  their  joint  expedience  '^  °*^J?^*'  claiming  the  calendar  for  their 
in  Jove  Witters  to  the  tiiming  of  a  coat.  °^"  invention;  T)ut  the  whole  world, 
which  was  not  improved  by  the  turning.  *"^,  Saturn  himself,  have  agreed,  that 
having,    indeed,    been   very   frequently  P^f/*  "^^^.  "°'  beastronomers.  or  have 
turned,  it  seems  proper  to  enter  a  modest  ^^"^^  "^^^'^^^  ^^  ^ime  than  fhey  have  of 
protest  •«  The  gods "  are  just  now  quite  ""^JlSy."  „       ,.         ,.              „        ,. 
ixtinct.andneednotberesiiectfullyaJlud-  ,   "Thi^"  continues  the  poem,"  was  the 
ed  to  in  any  poems  that  arrnot  imitations  ^*Pf  ?'  ^7?''  ,  whom  &wi-lhat  is  the 
of  the  cli^sics,  under  which  head  the  P^""'!^*  participle  of  the  verb  to  say- 
atanea  just  quoted  does  not  fall.    The  overheard  talking  among  the  younger 
title  of  this  stanza  also  attracts  our  at-  ^^'^'^'  ^^^  '"^  a  treasonable  manner, 
tention.    Eros,  is  the  Greek   word  for  ^          ,             ,  "  discussed 
Love.    Seeing  the  name  of  the  passion  ^•'vs  of  form  and  metre  just- 
in  good  Greek,  we  look  for  some  delicate  a  conversation  at  which  it  might  have 
or  powerful  expression  of  it  in  the  Greek  been  profitable  to  be  present ; — when 
manner;  but  this  was  not  the  object  of  ^         ....      ,        ..   .  ^    -^ 
our  poet;  he  sought  rather  by  this assem-  An^'^.  ^^^7^^?/^  2  n^i  «'  a 
hl^Voi  obscurities   and  uncouth  phra-  ^"^^  ^°"^^  ^""^  ^"^"'^"^  "«^  ^^'^*^^- 
see,  and,  perhaps,  even  by  the  compari-  that  is  to  say,  which  do  now  decide 
son  of  amatory  experience,  to  the  turning  and  at  that  time  defied — an  instance  of 
of  a  coat,  to  impress  us  in  a  mystical  what  may  be  termed  breadth,  or,  in  a 
manner,  with  the  difficulty  and  obscu-  more  immediate  sense,  agility,  of  expres- 
rity  of  Eros  itself,  the  whole  being  to  say,  eion,  which '  overleaps  all  obstacles  of 
that  we  know  nothing  of  that  passion,  grammar,  and  pays  a  grand  compliment 
On  the  whole,  this  very  empty  and  creak-  to  the  reader's  penetration, — this  same 
ing  little  stanza,  though  it  give  neither  Uriel, 

pleasure  nor  instruction,  must  he  regard-  «  With  a  look  that  solved  the  sphere,"— 

ed  Ma  masterpiece  of  art ;  and  its  faults,  mark-he  was  a  divine  kind  of  geometer, 

doubtless  voluntarily  exposed,  like  the  ^jj^  could  square  the  circle,  with    a 

rags  of  penitents,  serve  to  symbolize  the  JqqJ^ 

philosophical  humility  of  the  spirit  which  ..  a  j  4-     ^  ^i.   ^    ^i              v 

conceived  it  ^     stirred  the  devils  every  where.** 

Looking  farther,  guided  by  the  titles  The  devils  appear  simmering  in  heli, 

of  the  pieces  of  these  poems,  which  are  and  Uriel  stirs  them  up  with  a  beam  o£ 

all  of  a  very  mystical  sound,  as  for  ex*  his  eye,  as  with  a  rod  ol  bright  glass, 

ainple,   •<The  visit,"  *<The  Prohiem,"  "  Gave  his  sentiment  divine 

••Cfuy,"    "  Woodnotes,"    "  Monadnuc,"  Against  the  being  of  a  line ;" 

«« Astnea,"  «*  Good  Bye,*'  «  The  SSpkinx,"  that  ia  to  say,  he  denied  that  there  were 
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any  real  liiiMor  bonndaries,  bnt  that  all  Which  line  requires  to  be  read, 

lines  or  boundaries  being  ne«itrons»  are  /^  .  «v   u      ^       rv            n 

nought  ;-which    being   an  IxcewiVely  0"'  ""•  »^"**«  "^  You-rye^U. 

true  proposition,  we  enter  folly  into  the  It  seemed  that  by  his  faluabie  mathe- 

meril  of  this  grand  way  of  enunciating  matical  discovery  of  the  nonentity  of 

it     Observe  the   singularly  ideal  and  lines,  and  his  chemical  one  of  the  hot 

mystical  character  of  this  passage.     Here  character  of  ice,  he  unfortunately  calls 

we   have    the  perfect    participle  Skiid,  down    upon  himself  a  withering  self^ 

walking  by  itself,  or  himself.    The  per-  knowledge ;  h«  retires  from  society,  and 

feet  participle  overhears  the  young  gods  indulges  his  metaphysical  spleen  apart 

in  a  metaphysical  debate.     Uriel,  with  Meanwhile,  the  angels,   who   are    no 

an  air  of  hauteur  not  unworthy  of  a  great  lovers  of  science  on  their  part,  for- 

Kepler-d'Israeli,  if  such  a  creature  were  get  the  propositions  of  Uriel,  but  are 

possible,  pronounces  against  the  exist-  occasionally  reminded  of  them,  much  to 

ence  of  mathematical   negations,  all  the  their  own  discontent  on  observing  the 

while  squaring  the  circle  with  his  eye;  Speeding  change  of  water, 

m  such  a  fashion  the  very  devils,  simmer-  .u    f   * 

ing  in  the  pit  of  Tophet,  are  stirred  up  ^'  ^^^  ^^^ 

by  it  Of  good  from  evil  born, — 


"  As  Uriel  spoke  with  piercing  eye  ^^  which  occasions,  a  blush 
A  shudder  ran  through  all  the  sky." 

He,  it  must  be  observed,noi  only  squares  "  tinged  the  upper  sky 

the  circle  and  stirs  up  Tophet  with  •  his  And  the  gods  shook,  they  Jtnew  not  why  * 

eye,'  (he  seems  to  have  but  one,)  but  ^   p^^j^^^    Participle's    opinion    of 

actually  speaks  with  it  in  a  piercing  man-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  acUoiihe  took. 

;  we  are  not  informed,  but  only  that  he 

"Line  m  nature  is  not  found ;  overheard  it ;  which  has  its  value,  as  a 

Unit  and  universe  are  round  ;  pi^^^  ^f  information  at  least 

In  vain  produced,  all  rays  return,  i«  „  ««:«,  r^t  nf^f»»»j  ^^^^^^^^^  ;» 

Evil  will  bless  and  ice  will  burn>  ^""JuKu     .  f  ^'j""^  '''''V?.%' '  » 

_.                ...                             ...  spired  by  the  study  of  our  poet's"  Eros" 

These  astonishing  propositions,  which  ^nd  «  Uriel,"  we  again  open  the  volume, 

might    well  stir    up    the  pit    of   this  ^nd  fall  upon  this  lot—"  Hermione"— 

world's  theater,  he  dehvers  with  *  his  beffinning 

piercing    eye;*    by    nods    and    winks  ^ 

doubtless  of  the  most  complicated  signifi-  "  On  »  mound  an  Arab  lay,"— 

cance.    He  informs  his  friends  in  a  deep  ^jji^h  Arab,  it  seems,  affected  this  Her- 

voice,  like  a  general  officer's—that  •/me,'  nji^ne.    The  name  being  Greek,  we  con- 

that  IS  to  say,  the  abstract  ol  all  kinds  of  ^lude  the  lady  to  have  been  so ;  but  this 

hues,  IS  a  substance  not  to  be  found  m  particular  is  left  to  the  imagination  of 

nature,— he  then    adds  that  uni^s  are  the  reader.    Of  the  Arab  himself,  who 

round ;— meaning  of  course  to  except  j^y  jn  this  manner  on  a  mound,  the  story 

Aose    which  are  square  or  of   other  ^uns  thus,  that  having  been  a  hermit  in 

figures ;— that  all  rays  are  produced  in  the  schools  of  Bassora— 
vain,  having  to  return  whence  they  were 

produced,  like  the  money  of  the  usurer,  **  ^^  old  Bassora's  schools,  1  seemed 
lent  in  vain,  since  it  must  return  to  his  JJ^rjnit  vowed  to  books  and  gloom- 
pocket  ;— and  lastly,   that  evil,  or  that  "^  ^^^^  ^""^  «*y  bridegroom  - 
which  does  not  bless,  does  nevertheless  he  sees  this  Hermione,  and  on  a  sudden 
bless,  and    vice  ventu     When  Master  .,        •.   u     ^      u     j        j » 
Uriel  delivere  himself  in  this  style,  "a  ^~ ^^  ^^'  *^"^**  redeemed, 
shudder  runs  through  all  the  sky,"  as  it  '*  When  thy  meteor  glances  came, 
well  might,  seeing  that  all  things  seemed.  We  talked  at  large  of  worldly  fate. 
in  danger  of  being  turned  up,  and  set  upon  And  drew  truly  every  trait." 
their  heads.  jj^g  cornparison  of  meteors,  though  forci- 
••  Strouff  Hades  could  not  keep  his  oWn.  ble,  will  not  perhaps  satisfy  the  fastidi- 
But  slid  all  to  confusion,"  qus.  nor  the  uncertainty  hanging  over 
just  because  of  this  speech  of  Uriel's,  the  word  *'  trait,"  with  the  question,  trait 
who  for  his  part  profited  little;  for  d^what  ? — bi\t  here.  too.  Wordsworth's 
"A  sad  self-knowledge  withering  fell     '  admirable  theory  comes  in  aid  of  the 
On  the  beauty  of  Uriel."  poet,  that  if  he  finds  words,  the  reader 
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rnuBt  find  iaea]ijD§;s  to  them,  and  the  tof-  beaatifnl,  says  the  bard,  rather  doggedly, 

tier  the  meanings,  the  better  will  the  Uun  beaotv  is  not  beautifol  to  me — sa 

verses  appear;  which  shows  how  abso-  instance  oi  the  strongest  kind  of  condi* 

Itttely  the  quality  of  verse  depends  upon  tiooing :  as  if  one  should  say.  If  such  an 

the  imagination  and  taste  of  the  reader,  one's  verses  are  not  stiff  and  barren,  then 

At  some  future  age,  highly  as  we  appre-  stiffness  and  barrenness  are  not  stiff  and 

ciate  our  poet,  who  knows  but  a  pre*  barren ;  or,  if  he  is  not  a  poetaster,  a 

Tailing  ignorance  and  gross  common  sens-  poetaster  is  not  a  poetaster ;  or,  in  com- 

icainess  may  sink  his  works  into  obliv-  mon-sense  language,  and  to  save  logic, 

ion,  their  deep  subtleties  being  all  in  you  and  I  have  different  names  for  the 

Tain.  same  thing,  and  what  you  call  beauty,  I 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  poem,  call  ugliness ;  what  you  call  works  of 

we  would  recommend  the  reader  to  no-  genius,  I  call  barren  concetti.    Then  con- 

tice  the  artistical  effect  of  the  omission  tinuing,  he  says  :  It  is  not  beauty  that  I 

of  0,  indefinite  article,  before  hermiit  in  call  beautiful,  but  genius  always  inorbed, 

the  second  line.    It  intensifies  and  gene-  complete  and  rounded,  and  culminating, 

ralizes  the  word.    He  seemed  not  only  or  at  her  summit ;  this  is  what  I  call 

to  be  a  hermit,  but  fiermit  in  general —  beautiful.    Handsome  is  that  handsome 

the  very  substance  or  notion  of  hermit,  does,  in  the  adage — or,  in  our  poet's 

so  Tery  eremitish  was  bis  look.  sense,  that  handsome  thinks :  from  all 

The  poem  opens  very  prettily —  of  which  we  conclude  that  this  same 

"  On  a  mound  an  Arab  lay,  Hermione  was  no  beauty    but  a  very 

And  sung  his  sweet  regrets—  gfcat    wit    and    geniua,    like    Madame 

And  told  his  amulets;  George  Sand;  and  our  hero,  the  Arab, 

The  summer  bird  thought  proper  to  argue  this  point  with 

His  sorrow  heard,  himself,  whether  he  had  not  a  rifiht  to 

And  when  he  heaved  a  sigh  profound,  consider  her  handsome,  on  behalf  of  her 

The    sympathetic    swallow^  swept    the  genius  and  wit,  notwithstanding  all  that 

ground."  inight  be  hinted  by  shortsighted  persons 

Why  on  a  mound  ?    Was  this  mound  a  of  no  wit  or  genius  to  the  contrary.     In 

green  or  a  dry,  a  low  or  a  high  one?  the  next  verse  he  compares  her  to  a  kind 

What  is  the  summer  bird  ?  and  what  of  spiritual  sponge,  or  to  the  god  Brem 

kind  is  the  sympathetic  swallow  ?— are  of  the  Hindoos, 

these  two  one  i    To  one  only  of  which  <*  This  Hermione  absorbed 

we  reply — that  as  the  action  of"  sweep-  The  lustre  of  the  land  and  ocean, 

ing  the  ground"  in  a  swallow,  is  for  the  Hills  and  islands,  clouds  and  tree 

purpose  of  catching  flies  or  grasshoppers.  In  her  form  and  motion." 

we  must  conclude  the  fly-catching  in-  jliis  Hermione  is  here  plainly  distin- 

atinct  of  the  swallow,  supposed  also  to  goighed  from  tluU  other  Hermione,  which 

be  identical  with  «  the  summer  bird,"  to  fs  a  very  neat  and  modern  distinction, 

be  in  secret  sympathy  with  the  sighing  Wordsworth  has  the  same  thought  in 

or  gaplnr  propensities  of  our  Arab ;  not  jjjg  «  Lucy,"  that  is  expressed  in  regard 

that  analogy  leads,  therefore,  to  conclude  to  this  particular  Hermione,  whom,  once 

that  both  the  parties  in  sympathy  were  for  all,  the  reader  is  desired  not  to  con- 

at  fly-calchin^— which  would  be  to  con-  f^^e  with  that  other, 

sider  too  curiously — but  only  that  as  .            ,  ,, ,    ^ 

one  eased  his  desire  by  gaping  or  sigh-  "The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

ing,  the  other  gratified  it  by  swooping  a  Toher ;  for  fier  the  willow  bend ; 

gilsshopper-Sn    analogy    which    fis-  ^  Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see, 

o           '^r      ,L    J  *""  TP/        u    iL-jj  Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm, 

covers,  also,  the  deep  philosophy  hidden  ^,3^^  j^at  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

m  the  image  of  this  sympathy.  By  gjient  sympathy. 

The  second  verse  is  as  harmonious  as  ^^             ^    ........  ^    * 

the  first,  and  contains  a  depth  of  original  "The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

remark  really  exUaordinar'y-  ^^^in' mily\^e'c%f  ^^^^  '"  ^ 

**  If  it  be,  as  they  said,  she  was  not  fair,  Where  rivuletsdance  their  wayward  round. 

Beauty 's  not  beautiful  to  me.  And  beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound. 

But  sceptred  genius  aye  inorbed  Shall  pass  into  her  face." 

Culminating  m  her  sphere."  ^^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^  g^^  ^^^  .^^^  ^,  ^ 

Here  is  a  strong  exampft  of  the   use  sponge,  but  merely  a  description  of  a 

of  the   conditional :— jjT   she  was  not  natural  effect  of  melody  and  visible  bean- 
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ty  in  aoftcQing  the  exprawion  of  ibe  hn-  The  sixth  Tene  of  this  poem  is  io  no 

loan  features.    Our  author  not  only  imi-  partienlar  inferior  to  the  othen. 

fates  Wordsworth  and  most  other  poets,  ^      ,  ,     « 

but  far  excels  them  in  their  own  peeuli-  Ji^'*?,^  dwelt  apart, 

^''^  '^"1"  !i^"";/'""  :PV  A.T.Veph%7i'^^^^^^^  on  far  hilUide 

Dr.  Donne  appears  in  exaggerated  out-  geemt ,  by  the  travefier  espied, 

iine--Donne  more  Donneish  than  Donne,  a  door  iuto  the  moantain  heart, 

or  as  one  might  say,  over-Donne.  So  didst  thou  quarry  and  unlock 

«•  I  ask  no  bauble  miniature,  Highways  for  me  \brough  the  rock." 

Nor  ringlets  dead,  u  w  -ji  i  j 
Shorn  from  her  comely  head,  As  a  shepherd's  lamp  $€m$  a  door,  so 
Now  that  morning  not  disdains  <**<*8t  thoa  quarry  a  door ;  by  which  con- 
Mountains  and  the  misty  plains  junction,  »e€m»9  is  made  a  very  active 
Her  colossal  portraiture ;  verb,  and  to  sesm  a  door  meAns  the  same 
They  her  heralds  be,  as  to  hew  out  a  door.  But  this  Hermi- 
Steeped  in  her  quality,  one  not  only  quarries  doors  through  the 
And  singers  of  her  fame  ,ocks,  but  unlocks  them  after  they  are 
Who  IS  their  muse  and  dame."              quarried 

PTi"^.?.?^*°T'  r9^'''l^^  H'  ^^^'"i^  -  So  didst  thou  quarry  and  unlock,-  Ac- 
hy the  hills  and  plains,  though  in  what  n      j 

iashion  none  but  a  Swedenborgian  may  which  shows  her  very  worthy  of  his 
eonceire,  he  asks  no  miniature  nor  lock  confidence.      She  not   only   made  the 
of  hair.    0nt  the  plains  and  mountains  ^^^x"*  ^^^  bim  expressly  but  also  unlock- 
that  were  just  now  her  picture,  are  sud-  ^  ^c<n.    Nevertheless,  he  adds: 
denly  become  her  hernias,  and  are  also  ^,       ,     .     ,  . 
in  some  mysterious  manner  steeped  or  "  ^^"^^  deceived  thou  wanderest 
soaked  in  the  quality,  or  in  a  kind  of  ^^  ?^"*!-^!?i""^^!'      •!.       ^  • 
-  essence  of  Hermione,"  which  essence  ^°^  ""^  *^'°^'^  ^^'^^  *^  "^^^  T • 
she   has   previously  *'  absorbed"  from  Now  the  kindred  of  ordinary  mortals  are 
land  and  ocean,  and  now  squeezes  out  his  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  parents,  chil- 
upon  the  hills  and  mountains  at  the  in-  dren,  &c. — but  this  mysterious  Arab  in- 
stant of  their  transformation  from  a  pio-  forms  us  that 
tnre  into  a  company  of  heralds,  singing 

her  praises,    in  some  Asiatic  poets,  we  "  South  wind  is  my  next  of  blood, 

have  bills  skipping  and  clapping  their  He  is  come  through  fragrant  wood,"  &c. 

hands  in  honor  of  the  Being  who  made  «<  And  in  every  twinkling  glade, 

them ;  but  here  they  execute  much  move  And  twilight  nook, 

remarkable  vagaries,  in  honor  of  a  cer-  Unvails  Ihy  form,'*  Ite. 
tain  homely  Greek  woman,  who  seems 

to  have  eloped  with  a  Syrian  of  bad  ra*  expressions  which  lead  to  a  suspicion 

pntation,.  and  in  their  mountainous  folly  of  the  sanity  of  our  Arab  friend,  who 

these  deluded  eminences  mistake  her  for  calls  the  south  wind  his  next  of  kin,  and 

a  tenth  muse.  personifies  him  as  a  kind  of  amiable  Sir 

By  these  figures,  it  seems,  the  verv  Pandarus  in  the  same  breath, 

swallows  were  astounded ;  and  our  Arab  I'hen  come  all  the  genera  of  nature, 

pathetically  sojictto  them  « not  to  mind  .<  Rj^er  and  rote  and  crag  and  bird, 

him,'  but  to  fly  a  lutie  higher  out  of  Frost  and  sun  and  eldest  night," 
hearing — 

..,,..       ,           ,,           •  J     ..    1.  ^ «  hringing  consolation  to  our  disconsolate 

"  Higher,  dear  swallows,  mind  not  what  I  ^,^g    ^Their  catalogue,  though  it  be  an 

Ah  I'heidless  how  the  weak  are  strong,  f  ««n««tion  of  genera  without  their  de- 

Say  was  it  just  finite  articles,  is  in  no  sense  a  classinca- 

In  thee  to  frame,  in  me  to  trust,  t»on ;    poets   being  exempted  from  the 

Thou  to  the  Syrian  couldst  belong?"  forms  of  science,  by  the  same  judgment 

that  acquits  them  ot  logic  and  grammar ; 

which  being  addressed  entirely  to  Her-  but  none  more  than  these  same  profound 

mione,  and  very  properly  made  incom-  or  mystical  poets,  who  see  no  shame  in 

prehensible  to  us,  it  would  be  unfair  in  comparing  true  love  to  the  joint  of  a  pair 

this  connection  to  adduce  Aristotle's  ra-  of  compasses,  and  will  easily  straddle 

ther  illiberal  remark,  that  the  first  virtue  over  the  widest  analogy,  andf  compare 

of  a  good  style  is  perspicuity.  a  god  to  a  goose,  or    the  silence  of 
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eternity  to  the  stupor  of  an  idiot,  with  elsewhere  styled  the  screams  of  the  pio- 

the  greatest   indifference,    and   without  pfaets,  but,  like  ihose  screams,  and  oracv- 

the  Feast  sense  of  the  absurd.  Jar  sentences,   precious  for   depth   of 

The  genera  of  nature  asEemble  about  meaning, 

our  Arab,  and  bid  him  console  himself  There  begins  to  be  needed  in  aathro- 

for  the  absence  of  his  love;  that  he  and  pology  a  division  of  a  class  of  spiritual 

she  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  they  ,  epicures.    We  have  epicures  of  all  the 

will  be  always  doine  the  same  things:  inferior  desires,  but  none  recognized  for 

..  Deed  thoo  doe.t  she  ina.t  do ;"  ^\  ""P'^''"-    .  ^'^  «5"«.  ««  "*"»'"'y 

^                                         '  epicures  of  praise,  and  epicures  of  pride. 

hinting  that  perhaps,  after  all  was  said,  inventors  and  tasters  of  the  most  delicate 

he  might  find  her  in  himself,  or  In  na-  flatteries,  who  make  the  pleasure  and 

ture;  that   she  in  her  turn  should  And  glow  of  these  tastes  the  woole  aim  and 

him  in  waterfalls  and  woods;  that  he  purpose  of  their  existence.    We  need  not 

had  better  give  up  the  intention  of  follow-  now  enter  into  a  psychological  inquiry 

ing  her  steps  in  distant  regions,  and  be  concenilng  the  nature  and  causes  of  these 

content  with  this  ideal  intercourse    of  kinds  of  epicurism;  but  supposing  them 

souls  in  nature ;  to  whicji,  if  Hermione  to  be  well   known    and  distinguished, 

herself  acceded,  and  would  as  soon  find  let  us  suppose  a  perfect  analogy  exist- 

her  Arab  in  "  wood  and  water,  stubble  ing  between  their  several  degrees. 

and  stone,*'  we  give  her  credit  for  more  The  epicure  of  foods  and  drinks  is  oot 

philosophy  than  affection.  gluttonous  or  indelicate  in  his  meats  and 

And  with  this  recommendation  of  the  wines ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be 

elements,  our  Arab  seems  to  have  been  imagined  more  elegant  and  even  phtloso- 

satisfied,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  phical.    Your  ideal  epicure  lives  to  eat* 

If  the  reader  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  but  he  lives  with  an  air.    He  exercises 

meaning  of  the  poem,  we  venture  to  sug-  to   eat,   rides   to   eat,   travds,  sleeps* 

S»t  that  it  is  intended  for  a  kind  of  es-  thinks,  converses,  philosophizes,  is  so- 
etic  consolation  to  ideally  disposed  ciaJ,  hospitable — nay,  prays,  and  is  reli- 
young  men  and  women,  unsuccesNul  in  gious — that  he  may  live,  and  live  to  eat. 
love ;  and  as  it  happens  for  the  most  Eating  he  lives,  and  eating  he  will  die ; 
that  such  persons  are  well  disposed  to  but  in  a  gentlemanly — if  possible,  in  a 
console  themselves  with  the  flatulent  Christian  fashion.  This  is  your  sen- 
diet  of  metaphysics,  this  production  is  suous  epicure. 

likely  to  be  of  eminent  service;  nor  will  A  step  higher  brings  us  to  your  epi- 
any  but  the  most  ilKfavored  and  utterly  cures  of  intellect  and  passion,  who  live  to 
inhumane  quote  against  it  that  saying  of  fight,  to  argue,  to  dream,  to  make  friend- 
scripture,  **  If  my  son  ask  bread,  shaui  I  ships,  to  ride  hobbies ; — ^their  field  is 
give  him  a  stone.'"  or  exclaim  with  So-  wide  and  well  investigated.  Come  we 
crates.  Rocks  and  trees  teach  me  nothing,  now  to  the  spiritual, 
therefore  I  keep  the  company  of  men  !**  These  are  they  who  sip  daily  with  aa 
For  be  it  known  to  these  hard-hearted  per-  epicurean  relish  the  pure  wines  of  ego- 
sons,  the  best  substitute  for  the  passion  tism.  To  quarrel  with  this  species  of  ep- 
of  love  itself,  is  the  passion  of  self-love,  ienrism,  or  abuse  those  wno  enjoy  it, 
and  that  is  most  successfully  cultivated  would  be  a  proof  of  indiscretion  which 
by  a  resort  to  rural  solitudes,  where  the  we  shall  not  be  the  first  to  give ;  our  de- 
studious  mind  sees  only  its  own  image  sire  is  not  to  destroy,  nor  even  to  remove, 
in  the  forms  of  nature,  and  is  seldom  of-  the  species,  but  simply  to  have  its  place 
fended  by  the  insults  of  a  laughing  assigned  in  the  scientific  museum  of  hu- 
world.  man  nature,  with  the  proper  labels  and 

In  this  truly  precious  and  inexhaustible  descriptions, 
volume,  written  by  the  author,  not  in  his  Far  from  despising  or  affecting  stoic- 
sleep,  I  fancy,  but  in  moods  of  wayward  ally  to  contemn  this  species  of  epica- 
genius,  casting  off'the  fetters  of  rhyme,  rism,  may  we  not  rather  adroit  itamoag 
metre,  logic,  erammar,  and  science,  and  the  more  exalted  recreations  or  relaxa- 
with  a  grand  scorn  trifling  wiih  very  tions  of  the  soul,  to  be  sometimes  curi- 
Deity  itself ,  in  its  great  fits,  drunken  with  ous  in  its  own  felicities.  Vanity  is  an 
the  wine  of  the  spirit,  and  like  some  or-  intolerable  fault,  but  no  man  breaks  his 
acle,  uttering  verses  more  rude  than  own  looking;- glass.  There  is  amuse- 
Rhunic  rhymes,  and  shriller  and  more  ment,  experience,  and  pleasure  even  in 
incoherent  than  what  he  himself  has  yanity,  and  H  the  heart  receives  no  eyil 
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teint  from  it,  why  should  we  too  bitterly  Which  seems  to  be  tieatine  Heaven 

despise  It !    Let  us  say  the  same  of  ibis  very  nearly  like  a  jilt,  who  follows  m^ 

.      metaphysical  or  mystical  egotism,  that  in  when  least  desired  ;  and  contrary  to  that 

tbe  young  and  enthusiastic  it  is  at  worst  saying  of  Christ.  "  knock  and  it  shall  be 

an  epicurism,  indulged  like  dandyism,  opened   unto  you,"  and    other  of   the 

for  a  year  and  a  day.  and  thrown  by  school    of  Christian    humility     When 

with  the  accession  of  seriousness.  Or.  to  Heaven  accuses  us,  you  are  to  torn  upon 

be  more  liberal,  if  our  neighbor  fancies  it  with  a  quiet  scorn  of  excuse,  and  de- 

a  nne  horse  or  a  bit  of  dress,  frequents  dare  you  have  no  need  of  it ;  upon  which 

the  opera  or   the  camp-meeting,    why  Heaven  will  immediately  '•  come  in."  and 

quarrel  with  the^  harmless  excitements  ?  be  your  friend.    Now  let  the  lailhful  crv 

h             ?'r '^nl'^T^'^K  ^^^U'^  ^  ^'  *^r  '^''I'^  5  «it  if  they  please.  «  God  deliver  us  f,^ 

t             it  I  persecute,  he  will  seriously  adopt  such  a  heaven  r—ihey  can  never  under- 

^*                w                     .  ***"^  ^*^i«  matter,  they  are  the  children 

We  mean  not,  therefore,  to  persecute  of  humility,  but  now  we  are  couveisiM 

this  species  of  epicurism,  or  to  pelt  it  of  spiritual  epicurism,  which  is  a  ye^ 

with  the   common-places  of  morality ;  different  matter.                                     ^ 

nay,     our    intention   is    the    reverse.  Here,  then,  we  have  it.  in  this  dim* 

namely,  to  show  it  up,  and  give  it  all  entitled  "Bacchus."  an  imitaUon  of  Uie 

praise  possible.    It  is  innocent  ;-it  does  Persian  mystic,  H^z        ""**"*^'»  <>»  «« 

not  appear  before  the  world,  clad  in  logic 

or  the  facts  of  the  past ;  it  is  unocientific ;  "  Bring  me  wine,  but  wine  which  never 

It  IS  not  satirical,  bitter,  devilish,  or  cu-  g^ew, 

rioosly  insinuating  and  ingenious ;— it  fn  the  belly  of  the  grape,    •    •    • 

comes  with  no  dangerous  array  of  max-  *        ♦ 

ims  or  precedents,  the  authority  of  the  Wine  which  music  is.— 

States,  the  church,  or  the  worthies; Music  and  wine  are  one, 

it  harts  no  man,  is  able  to  hurt  none  ;•—  Jt^\  ^»  ^"nking  this. 

he  were  a  brute  that  would  abuse  it.    Its  v-      ^^V  '^^  ^*^*°"  ^^^^  ^^^^  ™« 5 

defiances  are  even  like  the  threatenJnffs  f  !r/?K""*'''°''  *^*^^  walk  with  me.  I 

of  two  men  seated  upon  opposite  mouB-  whIm?  Tn  h^I'S  '*"•!"  ^^""^  ^'^^  P^«» 

i?^"^um?hst^Sdr;   ft%ri?rvJ  f7-^P-^everyrock." 

with  itself;    but    to  others,  discovers  And  in  this  poem,  headed, 

neither  hatred  nor  love.    Its  maxims  are 

passive,  though  it  seems  even  to  setaU  ^^^  ^^^'^  ration: 

at  de^nce.     It  lies  in  wait  for  the  king-  «  When  I  was  born 

dom  of  haiven;  and  what  others  get  by  From  all  the  seas  of  strength  fate  fiUed  a 

strife.  It  wdl  have  by  a  strategem  of  pride.  chalice,                 * 

••To  him  who  waits  long  enough,  all  Saying, « This  be  thy  portion,  child :  this 

things  come  in  their  turn;"  but  above  chalice. 

all  things,   this  epicurism    forbids  tu-  J^  ^*»an  a  I'ly.  thou  shalt  daily  draw 

mult,  and  angling  for  bliss  in  troubled  "°°*  "^  ?^®*^  arteries.— nor  less,    nor 

waters*  „      more.' 

All  substances  the  cunning  chemist  Time 
Seek  not  the  spirit  of  it  hide.  Melts  down  into  that  liquor  of  my  life- 
Inexorable  to  thy  zeal ;  Friends,  foes,  joys,  fortunes,  beauty  and 
Baby,  do  not  whine  and  chide.  disgust. 
Art  thou  not  also  real?  He  then  complains,  that  this  liquor  of 

„      ..  J   .  ...         ,  Jife-love,  which  is  also  the  wine  of  the 

Here  the  mord  changes  suddenly,  and  spirit,  and  the  "  music  "  quoted  above,  is 

the  oat  proceeds  thus :  1,^^  t^  ^^^  exhausted  by  any  excite- 

ment: 

*'  Why  shouldst  thou  stoop  to  poor  excuse  ? 

Tarn  on  the  accuser  roundly  ;  say,  «« If  a  new  muse  draw  me  with  splendid 

Here  am  1,  here  will  I  remain  ray. 

For  ever  to  myself  sooth  fast ;  And  I  uplift  myself  into  its  heaven. 

Go  thou,  sweet  Heaven,  or  at  thy  pleasure  The  needs  of  the  first  sisht  absorb  av 
•tay!  Wood,  ^ 

Already  Heaven  with  thee  its  lot  has  casf.  And  all  the  following  hours  of  the  day 

For  only  it  can  absohitely  deal.''  Drag  a  ridiculous  age."  frc. 
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Then  follows  an  argnment  for  regard-    thinff;  I  despise  your  concessions.  &e. 
ing  this  one  sip  from  the  epicurean  eha-    &c.  kc. 

lice,  as  sufficient : —  Nevertheless,  we  like  the  doctrine ;  it 

leaves  one  at  liberty.  For  example,  we 
*«  Why  need  I  volumes,  if  one  wordiraffice  ?  have  the  glorious  privilege,  and  no  man 
Why   need   I   gaUeriea,  when  a  pupil's    to  gainsay  it.  of  running  over  this  same 

After  thrmJiter". .ketch,  fiU. and  o'erfiU.    ^o'""?*^^  T?"'  ""f  P'^"^^'^"^/"?  '{ * 
My  aDDreheMi^^^^^    why  seek  ItSy  ^*^  '^*®  collection  of  verses ;  a  slovenly. 

Who  cinnot  circumnavigate  the  sea  unpoetical.  conceited  little  volume,  nar- 

Of  thoughts  and  things  at  home,  but  atiU    «>^  >?  aentiment,  and  fulsome  m  style; 
adjourn  teaching  doctrines  of  rank  pnde ;  or  we 

The  nearest  matter  for  a  thousand  days.**      might  cry  it  up,  admire  its  splendors* 

he  drowned  in  its  depths ;  and  in  either 
This  admirable  description  of  the  spir-  course  the  doctrines  of  the  author  will 
itual  epicure,  shall  suffice  us  for  an  in-  sustain  us.  so  perfectly  liberal  are  they, 
stance.  He  begins  with  an  estimate  of  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  point 
the  quantity  of  the  spiritual  liquor  given  We  regret  our  want  of  room  to  lay 
for  each  day.  If  he  drinks  it  all  at  once,  before  the  reader  a  kind  of  extract,  or 
he  has  bibbed  his  cup,  and  all  is  over  for  medulla  of  the  philosophy  of  our  author, 
that  twenty-four  hours.  But  he  cannot  from  this  collection  of  nis  poems.  Each 
pip  it  and  have  it — a  terrible  dilemma!  one  of  them  expresses  a  sentiment  pecn- 
v)bserve.—:)Ersf,  the  end  of  ail  existence  is  liar  to  himself ;  the  key-note  of  all  is 
taken  to  be  a  certain  private  tipple  or  self-(respect.)  The  god  of  this  world  is 
morning  dram  at  this  little  cup  of  liqueur,  self-respect,  and  this  is  his  book  of 
The  whole  theory  and  art  of  life  is  then,  rules,  or  rhythmical  creed.  His  creed  is 
how  to  eke  out  tne  allowance.    A  more    to  have  no  creed ;  his  rule,  to  have  no 

Serfect  exposition  of  the  matter  could  rule;  his  law,  to  have  no  law.  Young 
aidly  be  conceived.  The  epicure  counts  and  old,  he  would  have  us  obey  the  law 
his  income,  so  much  for  the  year,  month,  inscribed  upon  our  hearts  by  mother 
day ; — if  he  lays  out  the  whole  in  one  nature,  and  that  law  is  Impulse — Im- 
day,  he  can  taste  no  more,  unhappy  pulse.  But,  as  we  have  said,  our  limits 
wretch !  forbid  a  full  exposition.    At  present  let 

That  the  end  of  life  is  happiness,  all  us  pass  over  the  suManee^  however  ele* 
men  seem  to  be  agreed ;  but  we  have  vated  and  instructive,  and  seek  what 
few  who  philosophize  in  this  fashion  ;  pleasure  may  be  found  in  the  form, 
few  who  so  skillfully  and  deliberately  Our  poet  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of 
defend  epicurism ;  who  so  leave  out  of  modern  time  who  has  imitated  the  man* 
the  account  all  the  common  considera-  ner  of  Donne,  Cowley,  Cleveland,  and 
tions,  or  sit  down  upon  their  spiritual  their  contemporaries.  Images  in  poetry, 
income  with  a  more  Apician  resolution  it  has  been  said,  are  either  to  exalt,  to 
to  spend  it  in  the  most  delectable  style.  illustrate,  or  to  debase  and  vilify  the 
The  world  is  wide,  and  there  is  room  subject  of  the  comparison.  This  is  the 
in  it  for  all  philosophies,  systems,  creeds,  ordinary  opinion  concemini^  the  uses  of 
and  epicurisms ;  and  on  a  more  liberal  imagery.  But  no  critic  that  we  have 
view  of  the  matter,  we  have  our  doubts  ever  read,  has  let  us  completely  into  the 
whether  it  is  not  best  that  there  should  secret  of  imagery,  or  the  reason  of  its 
he  a  great  variety ;  surely  'tis  all  for  the  use.  Poetry  that  is  merely  witty  or  rhe- 
best.  Whatever  is  for  the  best  is  eood:  torical.  may  ftvt  delight  by  similitude, 
therefore  this  new  epicurism  is  good.  It  as  by  comparing  a  hero  to  a  lion,  a  chat- 
must  be  so.  we  are  convinced.  Evoe !  tering  fool  to  a  magpie,  a  clown  to  a 
Bacchus  I  bring  us  the  rup;  come,  we  '  clod,  &c.  It  is  the  art  rhetorical  which 
will  drink  deep ;  we  will  do  what  the  assists  the  fancy  by  comparisons.  In 
god  instigates — laugh,,  fleere,  flout — or  these  lines  of  Tasso. 
applaud  and  wonder;   it  is  all  right: 

good :  all  one ; — why  not?    I  am  a  man    "  As  from  a  furnace  flew  the  smoke  to  the 
as  well  as  you,  sir;  come,  sir.  put  up       „      skies,        ,        .       , 
your  sour  looks.    What  I  I  put  up  my    "  Such  smoke  as  that  when  damned  Sodom 
tour  looks !    I  am  a  free  man,  sir,  and  burnt,' 

will  be  as  sour  as  I  please.  I  concede  it,  we  have  a  splendid  instance  of  simple 
friend ;  be  sour,  in  Heaven*s  name  I  No,  rhetorical  simile  or  comparison  in  the 
neighbor,   you  shall  not  concede  any    firat  line,  and  a  figure  of  a  different  kind. 
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(which  we  shall, for  present  eonvenience,  of  nature ;  to  make  stones  and  trees  loye 

name  the  complex   rhetorical)    in  the  and  feel  with  us,  and  persuade  us  of  an 

second.    The  nrst,  or  simple  rhetorical,  all-penrading  humanity,  existent  even  in 

merely  enables  us  to  imagine  a  thing  brutes  and  vegetables ;  we  shall  find  it 

which  no  man  ever  saw  or  can  see,  easy  in  every  instance,  whether  ancient 

the  wall  of  smoke  and  fire  about  the  or  modern,  to  detect  the  true  poet,  and 

enchanted  grove  of  Ismeno;    but  the  distinguish  him    from    the    rhetorical 

second,  or  complex  rhetorical,  adds  emi-  rhymer.    By  this  test  the  great  contest  in 

nent  power  to  the  first,  by  infusing  a  English  literature,  concerning  the  jjoetry 

living  and  human  interest  into  this  pne-  of  Pope  and  his  school,  and  the  similar 

nomenon  of  smoke  :   <<  it  was  such  a  dispute  among  Italian  savans,  in  which 

smoke  as  that  which  rose  from  Sodom.**  Galileo  took  part,  concerning  the  poetry 

This  is  said  in  the  true  spirit  of  oratory,  of  Tasso,  is  finally  put  at  rest.     yVith- 

or  of  the  grandest  rhetoric.    It  exalts  the  out  diminishing  the  glory  of  our  greatest 

subject.  wit  and  master  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the 

Let  us  now  seek  an  example  of  the  amiable  and  chivalrous  Tasso,  we  are 

rhetorical  comparison  inlendea  to  debase  yet  compelled  to  assign  them  a  class  by 

or  vilify  the  subject.     This  from  the  themselves,  among  Sie  most  eloquent 

0unciaa  is  most  convenient —  and    admirable,  not  among   the   most 

poetical  of  versifiers. 

«<  <  So  take  the  hindmost,  h-lU'  he  said.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  necessary 

and  ran,                         .  , .  ^  to  admit  that  all  the  great  poets  were  also 

SwiftM  a  barb  the  bailiff  leaves  behind,  -^^^1  rhetoricians,  and  most  of  them 

He  left  huee  Lmtot,  and  outstripped  the  |^^j  ^^^^ .  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

A  twhw  a  dabchick  waddles  through  the  «|^^^»'«  of  rhetorical  imagery  with  that 

^^pg^                                  °  which  vivifies.    But  in  Pope's  verses  we 

On  feet  and  Wing%  and  flies,  and  wades,  find  few  of  these  (if  I  may  so  call  them) 

and  bops,  life-giving  forms  of  speech.    In  Tasso 

So  labouring  on,  with  shoulders,  hands,  they  are  certainly  much  more  frequent 

and  head,  than  in  Pope ;  at  least,  they  are  so  in 

Wide  as  a  wind-mill  all  bis  figure  spread,  Fairfax's   admirable  translation;  and  if 

With  arms  expanded,  Bernard  rows  his  the  great  controversy  which  raged  on 

state,"  &c.  &c.  tljJB  topic  in  Galileo's  time  were  to  be 

decided  by  Fairfax's   version,  we  are 

Which  does  most  perfectly  debase  and  inclined  to  believe  that  Tasso  would  he 

vilify  the  subject,  but  in  a  rhetorical  admitted  as  holding  only  a  secondary 

manner  merely,  and  not  in  a  poetical.  ^^nk  among  the  great  poets. 

To  give  now  a  perfect  example  of  To  illustrate  this   controveray  moio 

poetical    imagery— of   which  the    ob-  perfectly,  let  us  examine  another  verse 

ject  is  not  either  to  illustrate,  to  ex-  of  Shakspeare,  who  stands  first  (we  think, 

alt,  or  to  vilify  and  debase,  but  only  beyond    all   question)   on  the  poetical 

to  delight  and  satisfy,  in  a  profound  and  gide,  when  judged  by  the  test  we  haye 

peculiar  manner  —  take  these  lines  of   jostofi^red 

Shakspeare — 

**  0  hateful,  vaporous,  and  fog^  night, 

**From  you  I  have  been  absent  in  the  Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime* 

spring.  Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light. 

When  proud  pied  April    dress'd  in  all  Make  war  against  proportioned  course  of 

his  trim,  time." 
Had  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing. 

And  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  [nto  this  imaginary  night,  the  poet,  by 

with  him."  a  wonderfully  bold  figure,  has  thrown 

all  the  worst  qualities  of  humanity  at  a 

The    excellence  here    lies    not,  we  single  effort :  cruelty,  dullness,  obscurity 

think,  merely  in  a  certain  subtle  bar-  of  mind,  evil  intent,  obduracy  of  soul ; 

mony  of  metres,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  positive  unrepentant  guilt ;  authority,  as 

imagery.    The  lines  are  pregnant  with  of  a  commander,  actual  war  against  all 

life.    Assuming,  without  fear  of  contra-  the  symbols  of  yirtue ;  to  crown  all,  she 

diction,  that  the  great  end  of  the  art  becomes  the  personal  enemy  of  a  noble 

poetical,  as  distinguished  from  the  art  spirit,  the  accessory  of  a  base  one. 

rhetorical,  is  to  infuse  life  and  sentiment  Under  this  torrent  of  vivifying  expres- 

in  the  dead  matter  and  gross  organisms  sion,  the  judgment  cannot  hold  out  an 
yoL,  yi.— «>.  L                        14 
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instant;   imaeiqation   (or    rather,   that  ing  this  distinction  between  rhetorical 

function  of  the  soul  by  which  pertons  and  poetical  imagery.     The  grandest 

are  conceived)  is  compelled  to  conceive  passages  of  the  ^reat  poets  contain  a 

and  adopt  the  dreadful  deity — the  mistress  mixture  of  both  kinds;  but  the  poetical 

of  hell,  and  feel  her  personal  reality.  predominates.    On  the  other  hand,  ora- 

The  poet  has  invented  the  goddess,  tory  demands  an  absolute  exclusion  of 

has  shaped  her  with  a  iew  touches  of  his  the  poetical  kind,  or,  to  speak  modestly, 

creative  hand ;  she  waits  only  an  altar  a  very  sparing  use  of  genuine  poetical 

and  a  worship;   and  in  another   age,  imagery. 

when  poets  were  law-givers,  she  had  Our  author,  whom  we  return  to  with 

one.  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  furnishes  beauti- 

Or,  take  these  three  lines  of  a  sonnet  ful  examples  of  an  imagery  which  nei- 

by  the  same  hand —  ther  illustrates,  exalts,  nor  intentionaUy 

vilifies.    Thus  in  the  following — 
"  No  longer  mourn  for  me,  when  I  am 

dead,  "And  universal  nature,  through  her  va8€ 

Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly,  sullen  bell.  And  crowded  wholef,  an  infinite  parroquet. 

Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled."  Repeats  one  note  !" — (p.  220.) 

The  bell  receives  a  human  character.  Nature,  a  mere  abstraction,    is  vivified 

of  hardness,  dutifulness,  and  a  public  by  making  her  like  a  part  of  herself,  to 

function ;  the  soul  is  astonished   with  wit,  a  parroquet,  and  the  simplicity  and 

this  beautiful  art,   which  places    even  perpetual  echo  of  her  laws,  is  delicately 

dead  forms,  and  hard,  heartless  things  in  symbolized  in  the  monotonous  "  Pretty 

an  amiable  or  nnamiable  relation  with  poll,  poll,  poll,  pretty  poll ! "  of  a — 

itself;  and  to  be  persuaded  that  this  is  what  ? — a  parroquet !    This  is  a  slight 

natural  and  delightful,  we  need  only  re-  error;  it  should  be  parrot,  not  parroquet. 

member  our  childhood,  and  the  animosi-  But,  as  we  have  often  remarked  before, 

ties  and  loves  which  we  delighted  to  great  poets  are  the  masters  of  all  arts, 

exercise  toward  inanimate  objects.    But  and  if  they  choose  to  call  an  eagle  an 

in  poetry  it  is  more  than  mere  animation,  owl,  or  a  parrot  a  parroquet,  we  submit 

it  is  moral  sympathy  that  is  thus  im-  in  silence ;  and  even  were  we  disposed 

parted.     Thus,  when  Lear  appeals   to  to    carp,    the    splendor   and  vivifying 

•  the  gods* —  beauty    of  the  image  should  prevent 

us. 

**  You  see  me  here,  ye  gods,  a  poor  old  Here,  too,  is  another,  more  remarka- 

i          man,  ble  and  more  illuf^trative — Cupid's  eyes 

As  full  of  grief  as  age,  wretched  in  both  I  are  the  subject.    Of  these  the  poet  says. 

If  it  be  you  that    stir   these  daughters  ^^^i  ^ii\^  (J^^q^ 
heart,"  &c.  Jtc. 

<*  He  doth  eat  and  drink,  and  fish,  and 
We  are  not  offended,  and  we  can  under-  shoot," — (p.  157,) 
stand  that  Lear  is  addressing  personifica- 
tions of  the  divine  attributes  of  justice.  Which,  if  it  be  very  bad  verse,  is  never- 
mercy  and  power ;  and  it  is  this  poetic  theless  very  fine  imagery.  Indeed,  we 
faculty  which  gives  them  the  rights  of  observe  this  of  our  author,  that  when  he 
persons  over  us,  and  compels  us  to  ad-  puts  us  off  with  a  particularly  bad  line, 
dress  them.  it  is  sure  to  be  supported  by  something 
Again,  in  those  dreadful  lines  which  rare  and  curious  in  imagery.  Thus  he 
begin—  never  cheats  his  reader.     This  poem  on 

Cupid  proceeds  in  the  following  fashion. 

•'Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your   cheeks!  ,  "He  (with  his  eyes)    doth,  eat  and 

rage !  blow !  drink,  and  fish  and  shoot" — an  order  to 

Te  cataracts !"  which  sportsmen  will  object ;  the  eating 

-  and  drinking  should  come  after  the  fish- 

The  imagination  of  the  mad  and  an-  ing  and  shooting, 
ffuished  soul,  cut  off  from  all  sympathy 

with  things  living,  pours  out  its  grief  "  And  write,  and  reason,  and  compute, 

in  talk  with  imagined  creatures,  with  A"?  ''^^^  ^^^  '^^"j  ^^^  have,  and  hold, 

which  it  stands  in  natural  sympathy.  ^nd  return ,  and  flatter,  and  «»gret, 

,  We  have  said  enough  and  \nstinced  ^"^  *^»"'  ^""^  ^°"P^*'  ^""^  ^""^^^ 

itQoagh  to  explain  our  meaning,  in  mak-  And  this  he  does 
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'  With  thoM  anfathomable  orbs/' 

hight  mystically  his  e^es.  Observe  the 
mng^ular  beaaty  and  viyiiication  of  the 
imagery.  Of  this  Cupid,  one  may  say, 
he  has  it  all  in  his  eye,  as  the  Hindoo 
god  Chrishna  had  the  world  in  his  mouth. 
The  eye  of  Uriel  was  a  wonderful  eye, 
but  Cupid's  is  still  more  wonderful. 
This  species  of  poetry  we  find  at  once 
instructive  and  full  of  pleasure ;  it  teaches 
one  the  vast  difference  between  the  mere 
mystical  comparing  of  all  the  universe 
to  a  three-legged  stool,  and  that  true 
poetry  which  throws  the  life  of  humanity 
into  the  meanest  things.  The  last  three 
actions  ascribed  to  the  eye  of  Cupid, 
surpass  anything  we  have  ever  met  with 
for  delicacy  and  power  of  conception ; 
what  a  certain  Roman  emperor  is  said  to 
have  attempted,  Cupid  here  appears  ac- 
tually accomplishing.  But  this  is  nothing 
to  what  follows.  Of  these  same  eyes  it 
is  said — 

"  Undaunted  are  their  courages, 
Right  Cooacks  in  their  forages  ;*' 

A  language,  be  it  observed,  which  out* 
Chauoefs  Chaucer,  and  is  more  Saxon 
than  the  very  Saxon  itself. 

"Fleeter  they  than  any  creature, 

They  are  his  steeds,  and  not  his  feature ;" 

Where  the  strength  of  the  image  is  so 
intense,  it  obliges  the  poet  to  snap  the 
comparison  in  two,  and  finally  to  deny 
that  they  are  his  eyes,  after  all : 

**  Inquisitive  and  fierce  and  fasting,  \^ 
Restless,  predatory,  hasting,'*  &c. 

<*  He  lives  in  his  eyes," — 

A  new  species  of  verse — 

'There  doth  disest,  and  work  and  spin, 
And  buy  and  sell,  and  lose  and  win,^'  &c. 

In  short,  does  everything  in  his  eyes. 
They  are,  in  fact,  his  all  in  all ;  and  yet 
the  prettiest  part  is  to  come ; — 


and* 


*■  Cupid  is  a  casuist,  * 
A  mystic  and  cabalist"— 


w 

**  He  is  headstrong  and  alone." 

Aloneness,  is  one  of  his  qualities: 

**  He  affects  the  wood  and  wild. 
Like  a  flower-hunting  child ; 
Buries  himself  in  summer  wares. 
In  trees,  with  beasts,  in  mines  and  caves ; 
Loves  nature  like  a  horned  cow. 
Bird  or  deer,  or  caribou." 


Here  are  some  important  facts  in 
the  history  of  Cupid,  and  in  the 
romantic  instincts  oi  the  homed  cow 
(is  not  that  a  mistake  for  hom/est  ?  or 
does  the  homed  love  nature  more  than 
the  hornless  ?)  and  of  the  caribou,  which 
is  a  species  of  reindeer,  says  Richard- 
son, the  naturalist  The  poet  too  is 
generous  with  us :  he  doesn't  stint  us  to 
one  species  of  deer, — "  bird,  or  deer,  or 
caribou ;"  as  if  one  should  say,  **^btrd  or 
quadruped,  or  doe," — first,  he  gives  us 
the  whole  kind,  "bird  or  deer,"  and  then 
adds  one  species  for  earnest : 

J 
"  or  caribou ;" 

for  which  the  reader  is  doubtless  much 
obliged ;  as  also  for  the  other  poetic  ^ 
vors  and  condescensions  in  general.  A 
more  mysterious  poet  than  our  author 
hath  not  arisen  in  this  age.  We  are 
fain  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  if  class  he  have,  before  whose  in- 
tellect all  divisions  and  distinctions 
shrink  up,  are  resolved  into  the  primeval 
condition.  If  we  have  in  any  particular 
thrown  light  for  the  reader  on  his  mys- 
terious works,  be  it  in  a  mere  rush* 
light  capacity,  then  is  our  soul  content. 
We  climb  not  to  his  altitudes. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  conclude.     Our 
poet  himself  reminds  us  of  our  duty. 

•*  But,  critic,  spare  thy  vanity. 
Nor  show  thy  pompous  parts. 

To  vex  with  odious  subtlety. 
The  cheerer  of  men's  hearts." 

To  which  we  reply,  again  offering  the 
crown,  that  we  cannot  allow  the  modes- 
ty of  a  poet,  however  delicate  and  hero- 
ical,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  poetical 
honors.  Words  are  things.  Ideas  have 
the  force  of  laws.  Literature  is  the 
guard  of  the  commonwealth.  Looseness 
and  afiectation  in  language  and  philoso^ 
phy,  lead  by  but  one  step  to  looseness 
of  manner  and  morals.  Next  to  the  ex- 
pression of  an  untruthi  is  the  expression 
of  a  truth  in  an  affected  and  impertinent 
style.  The  mass  of  men  are  imitative, 
and  readily  adopt  a  bad  fashion.  What 
defence  has  the  world  of  letters,  then, 
but  to  sieze  upon  the  first  bright  exam- 
ple, and  set  it  plainly  before  the  eyes  of 
men.  We  have  done  so  with  this  little 
book  of  poems.  We  wish  to  see  it  ap- 
preciateci. 
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FRESH  GLEANINGS :  A  VOLUME  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  •«  NOTES  BY 

THE  ROAD.* 

PRBFATOKT  z.srrE&  who  has  seen  more  than  he  cares  to 

speak  of.    And  who  is  M.  W.  G.?  liefs 

TO  M.  w.  «.  must  be  a  sweet  face,  if  not  a  beautiful ; 

....  to  win  for  her  so  pleasing  a  tribute.  She 

"HsAVBif  bless  you,  Mary,  with  richer  ]jqqj^^  at  least,  the  sweetest  of  names. 

shea? es  than  this !  Perhaps  it  is  a  cousin.    That  would  be 

«« You  know  that  I  had  learned  to  use  right;  we  have  had  experience  of  such 

the  sickle  on  our  farm-land  in  the  valley,  —"  God  bless  themr  Or  perhapft-but 

^„e  I  went  awa,  ;-^d  «.«ld  bi„^  up  ^rldtW^ve^  C 

the  ears  at  harvest,  with  the  stoutest  of  g^^  ^^^^^  .^^^^^^ 

my  men.  Now  here  I  bring  back  these  B^t  ^  f^j  y^^j  \{^^  ]^qq^^  j^Jj,  Mar- 
Gleanings  from  beyond  the  Waters:— I  yel,  you  need  not  have  faltered,or  quoted 
have  plucked  a  grain*head  here,  and  a  Medea.  Your  gleanings  are  a  better 
min-head  there;  but  only  since  I  have  gift,  than  most  of  the  heavy.legged  reap- 
Z.e  ho.e.  and  only  atyour  re,„e.t.have  J^; -KeJ^I^K'^mS?  *"«  '^^^^ 
I  bound  a  few  together  m  a  sheaf.  ^^^  cutUngs.  They  have  been  usuaUy 
"Here  it  is,  homely  and  rude  as  our  pas-  ^^^^^  dasha-head,  bungling  set,  that 
tures  upon  the  hills :  but  it  has  a  fragrance  (^^If  the  best  ^rain  has  been  left  on  the 
for  me— dare  I  hope  it  can  have  as  much  ground.  Besides,  they  have  altogether 
for  you »  In  the  binding  up,  it  has  made  neglected  many  little  nooks  and  hollows, 
scenes  a)me  back,  and  stir  my  soul,  as  I  Nor  are  your  gatherings  any  the  lese 

,       1    .        ,j  \l    .•     /*«;*-  charmmir,  or  ffift- worthy,  that  you  have 

thought  It  could  not  be  stirred  twice.  ^^  ^^  5>      g  .         .^J*^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

•* ^Yet  is  it  useless— altogether  use-  fence— and  left,  too,  some  odd  flowers 

less — the  effort  to  make  words  paint  the  among   the   heavy   grain-heads.     Only 

passions  that  blaze  in  a  man's  heart,  as  he  give  the  public  the  thrashing  of  your 

wanders  for  the  first  time  over  the  glorious  sh^,  and  wait  the  result, 

tj  u-  u          c-E*       «  Speakmg  critically,  it  is  as  pleasant  a 

old  highways  of  Europe.  ^^^^  ^^^  could  desire  for  summer 

This  sheaf,  Mary,  is  a  sheaf  of  tares.  reading--as  pleasant  as  he  will  easily 

'  You  might  pardon  it:  but  there  is  get,  if  oe  be  unreasonable  enough  to  de- 

tfaat  sly-faced  step-dame — ^the   public—  sire  a  better.    It  comes  to  us,  too,  in  a 

whom,  as  yet,  I  do  not  know  at  all—  euise  of  quaint  elegance;  a  something 

whom,  as  yet,  I  tremble  to  face ;  and  I  fear  half  way  between  the  finical  rudeness  ol 

*i     xu  .  u       11  1    u  -.-.v  -  «^M^..  the  old  Style,  and  the  hard  monotonous 

greatly.thatshewill  look  with  a  colder  ^^^j^^^e^f   modern    typography-an 

eye   than  yours,  over    these  gleanings,  appearance  which  happily  accords  with 

thrown  together  with  the  same  free  aod  ^hg  matter  and  manner  of  the  writing,  a 

careless  hand,  with  which  I  used  to  tie  up  mixture,  as  it  is,  of  fastidious  simplicity 

the  last  sheaves  before  a  shower.  and  quaintness,  an  intense  love  for  na- 

"  But  it  is  too  late  new  loo  waver :  and  if  ture  in  art,  a  quiet  liking  for  the;  unique, 

I  have  not  one  kind  look  save  yours,  I  ^^  occasional  conceit,  and  some  touches 

.       ,        ,        .                ^          •    4k  of  gentlemanly  a^ctation 

hope  I  may  have  the  courage  to  say,  in  the  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^  old-looking  title-page  }- 

submissive  spirit  of  Medea :—  there  is  as  much  difference  in  tiUe-pages, 

.„  ^         ., .,.                    .  „  as  in  the  tying  of  different  persons'  cra- 

••  Eatur-mhiUecuso-merm."  ^ats-we  like  the  apt  mottoTrom  Hetod- 

otU8 — we    like    the    little   vignette,  a 

A  pretty  preface,  Mr.  Marvel,  and  a  simple  sheaf  of  grain,  not  too  bulky,  tied 

modest,  as  became  a  travelled  gentleman,  with  a  wisp  of  its  own  straw — an  un- 

•  Fresh  Gleaninffs:  or,  A  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Continental  Europe ;  by  Ik. 
IfarvcL   New  York  t  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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alfocted  emblem  of  the  aathoi's  modest  the  bones  of  dead  constitutions — ^nor  a 
**  gleanings,"   which    he  has  gathered  professor  of  physical  sciences,  conversant, 
wanderingly,  at  random,  and  bound  them  chiefly,  with  deceased  nature — nor  a  bod- 
up  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  with  an  ily  or  spiritual  physician,  deep  because 
air  of  indolent  nicety.    We  like,  too,  the  narrow — nor  a  political  economist,  which 
dividing  of  his  briefly-noticed  topics,  by  is  your  dryest  species  of  philosopher — 
neither  chapter  ox  figure,  but  plain  cap.  nor  a  social  reiormer,  which  has  been 
tions  and  a  large  plain  initial — a  style  of  proying  itself  the  most  useless.    In  brief, 
the  last  century,  unassuming  and  beauti-  ne  is  no  one  example  eminent  between 
fui  enough  to  be  brousbt  back  again  for  De  Tocqueville  and  Hamboldt,  the  two 
books  of  a  certain  kind.    Briefly,  the  great  extremes,  to  our  thinking,  of  your 
getting  up  of  the  volume,  has  an  appear-  notable  classes  of  travellers, 
ance  of  simple  elegance  beyond  any  oth-       Yet  our  friend  Marvel  has  his  quali- 
er  of  the  season.  ties  worth  enumerating.    He  has,  to  be- 
As  to  the  contents — those  who  have  gin,  the  first  fine  essential ;  he  is  evident- 
read  the  four  or  five  desultory  chapters  ly  a  gentleman.    This  puts  him  at  once 
of  sketchings, — as  that  on  the  £nglish  into  easy  communication  with  his  readers. 
Taverns,  and  *<  How  one  lives  in  Paris,**  for   there  is  no  so  common  a  bond  of 
— which  have  appeared  in  the  Review,  simple  and  entire  confidence.    Besides^ 
during  the  last  year,  under  the  title  of  we  feel  that  such  a  one  must  have  been   * 
*•  Notes  by  the  road,"  will  know  what  both  acceptable  and  accepted — a  condi- 
to  expect  in  our  notice  of  a  volume  by  tion  giving  him  the  most  favorable  ou- 
tbe  same  author — ^tbough  to  them,  most  portunities  for  observation.    He  would 
of  all,  the  book  will  seem  in  little  need  seem,  indeed,  a  little  fastidious  and  re- 
of  commendation.    It  will  be  sutficient  tiring — he  cannot  consider  the  "  world  as 
to  them,  that  ••Caids,"  and   "  Mr.  Ik.  his  oyster,"  to  be  opened  at  anytime,  by 
Marvel,"  are  the  same  pleasant  minded  him  without  the  oyster's  permission.  He 
traveller;  and  that  "Fresh  Gleanines"  has,  therefore,  in  his  jottings,  a  little 
are  but  anew  series,  more  full  and  fin-  more  of  what  he  has  seen,  than  of  what 
ished,  of  "^Notes  by  the  Road."  To  those  he  has  fcund  oti/— he  is  more  observant 
who  may  not  have  read  in  our  journal,  than    inquiring — the    reverse  of   most 
the  chapters  adverted  to,  our  present  re-  American  travellers.    But,  unlike  your 
marks,  approbatory  or  otherwise,  will  be  finished  English  tourist,  he  is  not  the 
borne  out  oy  a  few  extracts.  more  dogmatical  and  self-satisfied  in  pro- 
It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  travel.    It  is  portion  to  the  less  he  has  observed, 
still  better  Xoknwo  how.    One  does  not        Mr.  Marvel's  talent,  in  fact,  is  not  in- 
travel  by  having  funds  to  achieve  any  vestigation,   but   a  faculty    for   seeing 
conceivable  amount  of  locomotion.    Nor  things,    and  making  pictures  of  them, 
by  abiding  at  will  among  notable  scenes.  He  does  not  ploddingly  put  down  the 
Nor  by  enjopng  to  the  full,  the  luxuries  same  set  series  of  descriptions,  thickly 
of  many  countries.    The  **  seeing  eye"  garnished  with  statistics,  that  have  been 
38  needed,  without  which,  <*  sight  see-  noted  a  hundred  times  before.    He  is  a 
ing"  is  of  little  account.    AH  the  five  quiet,  quick-sighted  looker-on,  who  pre- 
senses  are  in  requisition.      And  at  the  sents  you  with  scenes  and  ^cenery — ^the 
bottom  of  all,  must  be  a  spirit  of  curiosr  incidents  that  befall  him — the  new  ap- 
ity,  that  '*  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,"  pearances  of  men  and  women,  cities  and 
— a  quick  and  subtle  habit  of  observa-  villages,  and   the  changing  features  of 
tion,  and  a  varied  appreciation,  that  miss-  nature — costume,      movement,      man- 
es the  form  and  ousuity  of  nothing  worth  ners,  unique  conventionalities— all  those 
apprehending,    roeta  nosc/tur— -out  one  things,  in  short,  that  strike  a  traveller 
is  bom  equally  to  the  qualities  of  a  good  strangely,  on  first  sight — wisely  giving  - 
traveller.    And  withal,  before  setting  out,  just  these  first  odd  impressions,  which 
be  should  be  already  of  a  travelled  spirit  are  always  the  most  vivid  and  pictur- 
— of  a  mind  that  is  familiar,  by  reacting  esque.    It  is  thus,  that  his  little  descrip- 
and  thought,  with  the  countries  he  is  tions— touched  off,  it  would  seem  careless- 
going  to  visit.     But  such  we  conceive  ly,  but  really  with  elaboration — form  <i 
to  be  our  itinerant — born  to  be  a  trav-  constant  series  of  minute  pictures.   They 
eQer.  are  apparently  slight,  but  they  will  live 
There  have  been  profounder  tourists  in  the  mind  as  certainly — though  of  so 
than  Mr.  Marvel.    He  is  not  a  states-  different   a  style — ^as  the  brilliant  lim- 
man  incog, — ^nor  a  lawyer,  intimate  with  nings  of  Eothen — for  they  leave  with 
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the  nader  jnst  those  impreseioM  which  for  a  first  presentation  was  to  be  found 
the  first  si^t  of  the  things  described  in  inexhaustible  Paris,  the  French  coun- 
would  eive  him.  The  book  might*  it  try  and  provincial  cities,  the  Dutch-land» 
is  true,  be  improved  by  something  more  a  piece  of  Germany,  the  Kbine,  the  Elbe* 
of  the  matter-of-fact  mingled  in — occa-  with  **  a  gallop  through  southern  Aus- 
sional  passages  of  greater  breadth  on  so-  tria," — the  ancient  regions  of  Illyriat 
eiety  and  government,  the  morals,  man-  Carynthia,  and  Styria. , 
nere,  economic  resources,  and  political  Mr.  Marvel  seems  to  have  left  the 
state  and  prospects,  of  the  places  ne  wan-  sweet  beauty  of  English  rural  scenery, 
ders  through.  Some  of  these  be  has,  and  with  reluctance.  But,  <*  needs  must* 
at  some  length — as  the  chapter  on  the  when** you  know  the  proverb- 
government  of  Paris,  another  on  the  reli-  and  ill  health  is  worse  behind  a  man 
gion  of  Paris — with  others  of  so  much  than  your  **  devil" 
aptness  and  interest,  that  we  could  wish 

for  more  of  tbem.     For  one  effect,  which  *'  My  phy8ician  said  I  must  quit  Eng- 

we  think  Mr  Marvel  has  not  sufficient-  land  \  so  I  put  ten  sovereigns  in  my  pocket, 

ly  considered,  they  would  serve,  from  and  set  off  southward,  through  the  summer 

contrast,  to  heighten  that  charm  of  light-  county  of  Devonshire, 

ness,  and  grace  of  style,  and  picturesque  "  -—-To- morrow,    thought  I,--for    it 

topics,  which  are  so  delightful  in  *«  Fresh  J!^  ^^^  ^"^^  «i^g«  b^i^een  Exeter  and 

Gleanings,"  but  which  need  to  be  re-  Torquay,  and  had  grown  so  dark,    hat  I 

wcauufio,       u*   i»wu**,u   ijcc«   *"  /«:  "*  could   scc  no  longcT  the  pretty  cottages 

beved.  like  anything  graceful  and  light,  ^^       ^^^  way.-tc^morrow.  and  I  shall  iee 

by  portions  of  a  different  character.    His  g^^ange  faces  and  strange  dresses,  and  lis- 

object,  however,  has  been  to  avoid  the  ten  to  a  strange  language;  for  by  ten  next 

common-place  items    of  laborious  itin-  morning,  I  hoped  to  rub  my  eyes  open,  in 

erants  before  him.    And  he  has  succeed-  the  southern  atmosphere  of  one  of  those 

ed — for  there  has  never  been  a    book  little  Norman  isles,  which  lie  off  the  north- 

of  travels  in    the  style  of  this  "new  west  coast  of  France." 
sheaf."  On  reading  this  volume  throngh, 

we  find  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion.  But  our  traveller — over  eager  from  too 
as  expressed  beforehand  in  a  note  at  sensitive  nerves — was  getting  along  too 
the  head  of  a  capital  chapter  on  a  por-  fast.  The  stage  coach  agent,  with  no 
tion  of  the  Dutch  country,  **  from  the  idea  of  course  to  profit,  but  given  to  a 
Elbe  to  the  Zuyiier  Zee,"  published  in  our  pleasant  jest,  had  booked  him  to  take  a 
December  number,  for  last  year.  "  For  a  Jersey  steamer  from  Torquay,  when  no 
narrative,"  we  .said,  "of  pleasant,  mi-  suck  steamer  had  run  from  that  out-of- 
nute  observations,  written  in  a  graceful,  the- way  place,  for  three  months.  So  he 
subdued  style,  slightly  quaint,  making  has  the  opportunity  of  giving  you  a 
the  reader  an  easy-minded  companion  of  sweet  elimpse  of  old  Torquay — "  that 
the  rambling  traveller — a  style  quite  new  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  was  as 
under  the  prevailing  taste  \oi  rapid  and  humble  a  little  fishing- place  as  when 
vigorous  writing — we  venture  to  bespeak,  Harry  of  Richmond  landed  in  the  bay 
we  might  say,  predict,  beforehand,  a  with  his  army ;  but  it  came  to  be  known 
most  favorable  reception.  The  writer's  — some  way  or  other — that  nowhere  on 
quick-eyed  observations  have  covered  the  British  coasts  were  the  winter  suns 
many  parts  of  Europe :  the  green  lanes,  so  soft  and  warm ;  and,  presto!  sprung 
and  by-ways,  and  bnsy  thoroughfares  of  forth  little  cottages  and  villas  on  every 
England — the  solitary  heaths  and  hills  shelf  of  the  hills,  and  the  inns  where 
of  Scotland — the  life  led  in  London  and  one  could  buy  only  a  stoup  of  fisher- 
Paris — the  quaint  and  simpje  forms  of  man's  ale,  will  now  make  you  a  bill  aa 
things  in  France  and  Dutch-land — the  lon^  as  the  bills  at  Bath." 
ever-great  scenery  of  the  Alps — the  With  a  touching  little  picture  of  a  sick 
scenes  and  associations,  never  yet  ex-  girl,  whose  face  comes  to  him  "  much 
hausted,  of  "  remembered  Italy."  With  oftener  than  it  ought,"  and  a  loving  de- 
such  things  to  talk  about,  and  a  certain  scription  of  the  small  "  inn  by  the 
way  of  telling  his  story,  we  do  not  see  bridge,"  where  he  spent  a  week,  amid 
why  his  should  not  be  a  *  proper  book.* "  that  quiet,  green  English  scenery,  which 
And  such  the  public  will  judge  it. —  seems  to  have  delighted  him  more  tbaa 
Though  ihe  present  volume  has  but  a  that  of  any  other  country — be  takes  no- 
small  glimpse  of  England,  and  nothing  of  tice  again  of  the  goblin  of  Ill-health,  and 
Switzerland  or  Italy — sufficient  of  course  betakes  himself  to  Plymouth. 
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"It  was  a  wretched,  rainy  night," —  sey,  androtmdedit;  then  the  highlands 

yet  our  invalid,  with  the  muddle-headed  of  St.  John's  and  of  Grosnez ;  and  saw 

Fiymouth  landlord, went  down  through  the  tall  belfry  of  St.  Owen;  and  shot 

the  quaint  old  streets,  to  find  a  skipper  among  the  troubled  waves,  two  oars' 

friend  of  the  latter's,  who  was  going  on  length  of  the  fearful  Corbiere ;  and  pass- 

the  morrow  to  Jersey.  ed  La  Moye,  and  ran  under  the  shades  of 

St   Brelades,   and   frightfully  near  La 

**  It  was  a  little  black,  one-masted  ves-  Fret ;  and  dashed  round  Noirmont  tow- 

•el  we  found,  rocking  just  under  the  lee  of  er — away  thronsh  the  broad  bay  of  St. 

the  pier,  and  we  bad  shouted  a  half  dozen  Aubins — ^under  the  scowling  guns  of  the 

times  before  a  stumpy  figure  put  its  head  castle— straight  between  the  piei-heads 

out  of  the  forecastle,  and  told  us  the  Zebra  ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^  g^  ^^^^^   ^ 
would  sail  at  morning  tide  next  day. 

"  I  promised  to  send  my  lu^rage  to  the  ,,     ••       , 

Dragon,  and  the  host  of  the  Dragon  said  it        "  My  heart  warms,"  says  Mr.  Marvel, 

would  be  all  right.      I  splashed  home  ^>th  a  loving  recollection,  <*  as  I  go  back 

Sgain,  and  dreamed  all  night  of  doubleto,  to  the  pleasant  little  city  of  St.   Hiliers, 

and  striped  hose,  and  Round-heads,  and  picturesquely  strewed  along  the  sands  of 

basket  hilts,  and  Old  Noll,  and  Pym,  and  St.  Aubin's  bay.  with  grim  and  great  Fort 

Plymouth  Rock— and  now  and  then,  like  a  Regent  scowling  over  it  from  the  rock;- 

gleam  oflight  breaking  through  the  dreams,  its  houses   lighted    up   by  sunshine,  its 

came  a   pleasant  vision  of  sweet  Alice  streets  smooth  and  clean  to  a  nicety— all 

I^e.  0^  which  I  knew,  and  all  the   hucksters' 

"The  tide  came  in,  and  the  tide  went  shops  and  alleys,  as  well  as  I  know  the 

out,  and  the  sun  got  up  to  its  highest ;  still  green,  broad  valley  that  stretches  from  my 

the  Zebra  lay  just  ofi'  the  pier;  and  every  window  to-day.    Morning  after  morning, 

time  I  met  the  captain,  who  was  a  dapper  in  pleasant  winter  time,  have  I  wandered 

little  Islander,  he  would  half  embrace  me  through  the  streets  of  the  island  city,  busy 

in  a  perfect  transport  of  excuses.  and  active,— and  along  the  quays,  where 

"  I  think  I  must  have  borne  it  very  lie  vessels  from  Rio,  and  the  Cape,  and 

meekly,  or  his  confidence  in  my  forbear-  Newfoundland ;  and  by  the  pretty  cotUges 

ance  would  not  have  remained   so    un-  that  sit  upon  the  hills,  above  the  town, 

shaken  ;  for  he  had  repeated  this  manoeu-  and  out  upon  the  long  reach  of  pebbles, 

vre  I  know  not  how  many  times,  before  that  connects  Castle  Elizabeth  with  the 

we  were  fairly  ready  to  set  off.   I  had  even  shore.     There,  they  say,  upon  the  rocky 

taken  a  steak  in  the  back  parlor  of  the  isle,  an  old  hermit  had  bis  home ;  I  have 

Dragon,    and    had  gone  up    the  heights  laid  myself  down  in  the  bed  in  the  rock 

above  the  town,  to  see  through  a  glass  the  where  they  say  that  the  hermit  lay ;   but 

waves  dashing  over  the  top  of  Eddystone,  the  wild  Normans,  as  early  as  the  times  of 

nine  miles  down  the  bay :  and  the  sun  had  Charles  the  Simple,  killed  the  poor  ancho- 

gone  down  at  the  first  clink  of  the  wind-  rite,  and  now  nothing  is  left  of  bim,  but 

Utti,  and  the  light  was  blazing  on  the  end  his  hole  in  the  rock  and  his  name— for  his 

of  Breakwater,  when  we  rounded  it,  and  name  was  St.  Hilier.  ,      ,, 

dropped  down  into  the  Sound."  "  Pleasant  memories  hover  about  the  old 

castle,  for  Walter  Raleigh  was  once  its 

Tk^    »^^^^^*  ^f  ^x\m  n,n  oAT/Ma  thft  Governor,  and  had  a  snug  room  on  the  first 

The    account  of  J^«  ™n  «^^«  J^^  floor,  wilh-I  dare  say-many  a  good  butt 

Channel,  18  much  more  amusing  than  the  ^^f  .^l^^  on  the  floor  below.     Clarendon 

experience  seems  to  have  been.    What  ^^^^^  ^      ^  ^^^^  j^i^j^ry  in  some  odd  cor- 

with  forty  fat  sheep,  a  butcher,  a  Ply-  ^^^  ^f^^^  battlemented  building.    But  the 

mouth  shoe  maker,  wife  and   nine  chii-  j^ys  of  its  glory  are  gone ;  and  the  head- 

dren — the  number  of   John    Roars' — a  quarters  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  made 

stone-cutter    and  his  young  bride,  the  the  old  walla  shake  with  jollity,  have  be- 

drunken  captain,    the    mate    with  one  come  a  ^uard-room  for  half  a  dozen  lazy 

band,  one  sailor,  and  Pierre,  that  spoke  fellows  in  gray  coats  and  breeches,  who 

bod  English  and  attempted  the  cooking  keep  up  a  clatter  with  pipes,  and  a  few 

—in  a  little  forty-ton  vessel,  cutter  rigged  tumblers  of  weak  wine.    Age  has  worn 

,  •   .      *.         u      J    1.  i«^.«.    ««  ♦!%-•  sad  furrows  in  its  face,  and  a  few  guns 

7^j;^T?.?'^°f  ""  k!^'''*!.  Tw  .1^  f^om  the  prim-looking  Fort  Regent,  upon 

English  Channel,  where  the  short  s^  ^j^^  j^^jj^  ^^^^^  Matter  it  down  to  the  sea. 

chop  straight  up  and  down,  with  the        «  u  is  very  strange  how  this  island  peo- 

niost    sickening   kind  of  motion— they  pjg^  uving  as  it  were  within  hail  of  the 

must  have  had  a  deuce  of  a  time  of  it ! —  coaat  of  France,  and  speaking  the  Norman 

The  description,  however,  is  capital.  And  language,  and  living  under  Norman  cus- 

at  last  there  was  a  blue  lift  in  the  hori-  toms,  should  yet  be  the  sturdiest  loyalists, 

zoa.    An  hour,  and  they  made  Gaeru-  and  the  most  consummate  haters  of  French 
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rule,  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  domin-  mots  hangs  in  its  creTices ;  the  edge  of  a 

ionf  of  her  Britannic  majesty.     Time  and  mouldy  thatch  appears  over  one  end.    You 

time  again,  the  French  have  struggled  to  enter  by  a  high  archway,  over  which  are 

possess  the  island— twice  have  had  armies  two  hearts  united,  graven  in  the  stone, 

upon  it,  but  always  have  been  driven  back  and  a  date  a  century  or  two  old ;  the  arch- 

into  the  sea.  way  opens  upon  the  cheerful,  noisy  court 

««  Now,  little  Martello  towers  line  the  of  a  farmery, 

whole  shores,   springing  from  the  rocks  ♦             •            •            ♦ 

just   off  the    land ;   and   throuf^hout  the  «  Just  by  the  farmery,  looking  over  the 

reign  of  Napoleon,  a  red  light  might  have  hedge,  you  can  see  a  dozen  of  the  beautiful 

been  seen   in  them  all    at  night — ^for  in  cows  of  Jersey  feeding  iu  the  orchard ;  and 

each,  two  artillerymen  boiled  their  pot  for  they  will  lift  their  heads,  and  turn  their 

a  week  together,*'  mild  eyes  upon  you  with  a  look  that  in 

half  human.    All  thewhile  the  hedge-rows 

Our  irayeller's  notice  of  the  Isle  of  <>»  ^'l^^^*  "i^*  'ol^  "P  «  '^"^i  «^««5 

f^*<.^»    ;«  •♦    «/x  «...«.♦  ian<»tti.  Knt    a  mounds.    The  narrow  space  between  is 

Jersey,  is  at  no  g^eat    eng^h ,  but   it  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  h.^^.     ^^^^  ^^ 

makes  us  feel  thoroughly  what  many  ^.^^  ^  ^        changing ;  and  if  vou  spring 

longer  descriptions  have  failed  to  do,  the  f^  ^  moment  at  the  top  of  the  grassy  knolf. 

delightful  solitude,  and   antique  green  ^here  the  hedge  is  thin,  you  will  see  such 

repose,  of  that  quaint  old  island.    Two  a  carpet  of  greenness  as  will  make  the 

or  three  dim  legends,  dreamily  narrated  heart  glad  in  winter ;  and  beyond  its  limit, 

with  an  air  half  credulous — a  few  glimp-  toppling  out  of  the  trees-^^  cottaee,  with 

ses  of  tbe  quiet    verdure  and   smooth  so  many  roofs  and  angles,  and  windows  and 

winding  roads,  which  cover  the  whole  chimneys,  as  would  make  the  study  of  a 

island— a  brief  loving  mention  of  the  painter  ;-still  beyond,  like  the  burrowings 

old  structures,  some  of  them  ruinous,  re-  ^'^^  mole,  follow  those  same  green  hedge- 

...:»:»•  <»^J.  f^»».».  ^«>»«.,r:^.     «»i4k  «.  rows,  winding  down  to  the  sea, — ^which  is 

maining  from  former  centuries-wilh  a  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ »   ^^^  ^^^^        ^^  ^  ^^ 

description  of  the  little  cottage  and  the  ij,jg„  ^^ ^^e  water-drops  and  the  shaking 

simple  neighbors  around,  where  he  spent  ^f  ^^^  waves. 

three  months  as  a  musing  invalid — and  «« There  is  picturesqueness  of  another 

we  have  the  whole  in  our  mind's  eye.  kind  upon  the  island;— deep  valleys,  away 

Of  some  pages,  take  a  passage  or  two :  by  St.  Mary's  toward  the  West,  and  hills 

How  quietly  and  completely  do  they  fill  pushing  boldly  into  them,  with  untamed 

our  fancy almost,  as  it  seems,  our  me-  lorcsts  on  their  foreheads ;  and  upon  the 

mory-4tf  if  we  ourselves  had  been  there !  ^ps  of  some  of  them  are  standing  Poque- 

lay — so  they  call  them — tall  upright  stones 
of  the  times  of  Druid  worship. 

<*  There  remains  upon  the  island  the  old  "  There  is  the  remnant  upon  the  high 

Seigneuries ;  nowhere  else  will  you  hear  cape  of  Grosnez, — ^a  patch  of  a  ruin, — 

of  the  Lords  of  the  Manor.    The  old  feudal  about  which  more  old  wives*  stories  hang, 

privileges  have,  it  is  true,  mostly  gone  by :  than  ivy-berries  upon  the  wall, 

still,  enough  remain  to  give  their  holders  "There  is  tall  Mont  Orgueil,  and  its  tall 

rank  and  name ;  and  the  gems  of  the  isl-  castle  topping  it — just  in  that  state  of  de« 

and  are  the  old  manor-houses.     Buried  in  cay,  that  one  loves  to  wander  dreaming  up 

trees,  they  are  of  quaint  architecture,  and  its  stairways ; — ^for  the  wooden  wainscots 

you  look  up  through  long  avenues  upon  are  not  yet  mouldered,  and  you  tread  great 

their  peaked  gables  and  brown  faces,  half  oaken  floors  that  shake  and  creak ;  you 

covered  with  ivy.    There  is  the  manor-  climb  tottering  stair-cases  in  angles  of  the 

house  of  Rozel,->a  miniature  castle,  with  a  wall,  and,  lo!  at  the  landine — the  floors 

miniature  park  about  it,  on  which  the  deer  have  fallen,  and  you  look  down  a  dizzy 

are  trooping :  and  from  its  windows  you  depth  from  chamber  to  dungeon ; — you  sit 

look  over  St.  Catharine's  bay,  and  Archi-  in  an  embrasure  of  the  window  of  the 

rondel    tower — rising  tall  and  weather-  great  hall  of  the  castle,  as  the  sun  goes 

beaten  out  of  the  edge  of  the  sea.    There  aown  ;  and  the  red  light  reflected  from  the 

is  the  Seigneury  of  Trinity — a  great,  so-  waters,  that  rush  thither  and  away  from 

berly  mansion,    whose  walls    the   thick  the  beach,  checkers    the  heavy  whtted 

evergreens  have  made  damp-looking  and  arches. 

mossy,  but  within  it  is  ever  cheerful  as  '*  Stamp  upon  the  floor,  and  the  timbers 

summer.  tremble,  and  the  echo  rings ; — a  great  door 

'*  Nor  are  the  Seigneuries  all ;  for  the  slams  below,  and  the  crash  comes   bel- 

whole  island  is  one  great  suburb.~-Now  lowing  into  the  hall; — a  little  door  slams 

we  have  a  huee  stone  wall  at  our  left,  above,  and  the  ruin  seems  to  shake ;  a  bat 

coming  up  to  the  very  track  of  the  car-  flies  in  at  the  door,  and  flies  out  at  the 

riage  wheels, — if  track    there    could  be  window.    As  the  twilight  deepens,  and 

upon  the  delightflil  smooth  roads :  a  little  gray  turns  to  black  in  the  corners  of  the 
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ball,  wild  goblin  dreams  crowd  over  yon;  folk  country  gentlem&B»  laying  down  hii 

— Uiere  it  a  laugh,  faint  and  low  (for  it  glasfi. 

cornea  from  the  boys  of  Gorey)— it  is  an  " '  Very  odd,'   said    I,  only  meaning, 

imp  in  the  shadow.    Now  it  comes  louder  however,  to  assent  to  the  Englishman's 

— hurrah  ! — it    is    Prince    Rupert    and  idea  of  oddity,  who  counts  every  thins 

Charley  at  their  cups.  odd  that  differs  from  what  he  has  been  used 

*' What  a  leer  in  the  look  of  the  to  see  within  the  limits  of  his  own  shire. 

prince,  what  a  devil  in  his  eye  !    A  low  It  is  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a 

shoat again — Vine  le  Roi!  nine  le  Roil  great  maoy  English  country  gentlemen, 

"  How  the  glasses  jingle !    A  bat  flies  how  any  people  in  the  world  can  have 

in,  and  a  bat  flies  out. — A  laugh,  low  and  tastes  differing  from  their  own ;  and  wfaen- 

meantog — Hist  \  there  is  a  maid  in  the  ever  this  difference  exists,  in  small  things 

corner,  and  she  looks— entreaty.  or  great,  they  think  it  exceeding  odd. 

«  I  remember  standing  with  such  a  men 

Beautiful ;— we  only  object,  conscien-  on  the  Place  before  St.  Peter's,  on  a  night 

tiously,  to  the  word  "  soberly,"  as  used  of  the  Illumination.    The  lesser  white 

in  the  end  of  the  second  passage,  for  lights  had  been  burning  an   hour    over 

there  is  no  each  adjective  in  the  Ian-  'rieze,  and  dome,  and  all,—- so  that  the 

guage ;— also  to  «  glisten  "  in  the  last  ch"fch  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  painted 

nes  of  the  third,  there  being  no  such  T'^^  "°l^«°  "l^®\"P?w°  *  ^'^  blue  wav- 

nfMin  To  ;♦  «  T>f  :*!« Ar>a  ^rro*  fr.r  ^/v.#^  >    a  '"S  curtaiu  :  and  when  the  clock  struck  the 

S?l;,rl!^PK?*  r.  I      K^^^^^  «'i"«l  for  the  change,  and  the  deep-red 

proper  word,  but  nearly  obsolete     This.  ^^^^  ^^^^^       around  the  cross  and  the 

we  may  add,  is  a  species  of  carele^ness  ball,— and  along  every  belt  of  the  dome,— 

wjth  which  the  author  13  chargeable  in  and  blazed  between  the  columns,— and  ran 

several  places.  like  magic  over  the  top  of  the  facade,— 

Mr.  Marvel  went  down  to  the  lee-side  and  shot  up  its  crackling  tongues  of  flame 

of  the  vessel,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  a  around  the  whole  sweep  of  the  colonnade, 

chalky  line  of  shore  that  rose  out  of  the  »nd  in  every  door- way.— making  the  faces 

water,  four  or  five  leagues  away— east-  of  the  thirty  thousand  lookers-on  as  bright 

waiti.     He  "knew  it  must  be  trance."  ??/  '^  "^^  day.  all  upon  the  instant— 

As  is  the  case  with  every  traveller,  all  *  r^^^Tr/j^^J*  m-'k"^^  ,^®  "*"'  ^*'"'^* 

his -preconceived  notionjw       upset/;  "!:  pfv^U':^^^^^^             ,,  though  I 

He  had  dreamed  the  night  before  of  all  ^^s  not  in  the  humor  to  say  it. 

the  quaint  and  splendid  things  which  •«  But  to  return  to  the  French  shore.— 

history  and  our  imagination  have    be-  The  houses  we  saw  were   of  plain  white 

stowed  upon  la  hdle  Trance ;  but  in  the  walls,  and  roofed  with  tiles.    They  had 

morning,  as  he  looked  eastward,  there  not  the  rural   attractiveness  of  English 

was  "  nothing  of  it  at  all ;— nothing  but  cottages— no   French  cottages  have— but 

a  low  line  of  chalky  shore,  against  which  *^«y    were  very  plainly  substantial,  ser- 

the  green  waves  went  splasbing,  in  the  ▼ic^able  affairs     Presently  we  could  make 

same  careless  way  in   which  they  go  out  he  forms  of  people  moving  about 

snMhin<r  over  our  ihorps  at  homp »»  ^^^  odd-looking  persons  those,'  said 

sp  asning  over  our  snores  at  norae.  ^y^^  Norfolk  country  genUeman,  looking 

"  It  seemed  very  odd  to  me,"  he  con-  through  his  glass.        ^                          * 

tinues,  •«  that  the  land  should  be  indeed  « .  Very  odd,'  said  I,  looking  in  my  turn, 

France  :  but  it  was ;— and  the  dirty  lit-  for  I  like  to  keep  in  humor  with  the  iono* 

tie  steamer  *  Southampton '  wan  puffing  cent  fancies  of  a  fellow-traveller.    I  knew 

searer  and  nearer  to  it  every  moment."  the  men  of  Norfolk  did  not  wear  such 

And  here  follows  so  pleasant  a  bit  of  blue  blouses  as  we  saw :  but  aside  from 

characterization  that  we  cannot  help  ex-  tbi**  ^  could  not  observe  any  great  differ- 

tracting  it.  ^^^^  between  the  French  coastmen,  and 

'  people  I  had  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 

*'A  Norfolk  country  gentleman  stood  world, 

beside  me,  who,  like  myself,  was  visiting  **  A  little  aAer  we  made  the  light,  and 

France  for  the  first  time ;  and  there  was  rounded  the  jetty,   and    saw  ^oops  of 

that  upon  his  countenance  which  told,  as  people,    among  whom  we  distinguished 

plainly  as  words  could  tell  it,  that  the  port-officers  and  soldiers, 

same  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  **  *  Extraordinary  looking  fellows,'   said 

mind  as  were  passing  through  mine.    So  the  Norfolk  country  gentleman, 

we  stood  looking  over  the  lee-rail  together,  "  •  Very,*  said  I,  half  seriously,  for  the 

scarce  for  a  moment  turning  our  eyes  from  soldiers  wore   frock-coats    and   crimson 

the  line  of  shore.    Presently  we  could  see  breeches,  and  roost  uncouth  barrel-shaped 

white  buildings  dotted  here  and  there.-—  hats,  and  little  dirty  mustaches,  and  bad 

'  Very  odd«looking  houses/  sakl  the  Nor-  a  swaggering  careless  air,  totally  unlike 
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the  trim,  soldier-like  appearance  of  Eng-  nation ;  they  find  their  resources  in  their 

liah  troops.  capitals-— they  neither  wish  nor  think  for 

'*  In  a  few  moments  we  ran  up  the  dock,  better  things :  a  few  wander  away  during 

and  caught  glimpses  of  narrow  strange  old  summer  to  the  mountain  towns  of  the  Py- 

•treets;   and  two  of  the  f^en  d^armerie  renees— a  few  to  the  baths  of  Aiz4a-Cha- 

came  up,  arm  in  arm,  and  tipped  their  big  pelle,  and  some  to  the  sea;  but  most  con- 

chapeaux,  and  asked  for  our  passports.  tent  themselves  best  with  the  gayeties  and 

"  *  How  very  absurd,*  said  the  Norfolk  glitter  of  the  city.    Business  negotiations 

country  gentleman,  as  he  handed  out  his  are  arranged  by  the  professed  commercial 

passport.  travellers,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  num- 

*<  <  Very,'  said  I,  as  I  gave  up  mine.  her  of  those  travelling  for  business  pur- 

**  The  quays  were  crowded  with  porters  poses  is  exceedingly  limited, 

and  hotel  men,  quarreling  for  our  luggage,  "That  restless,  moving,  curious  spirit 

and  here  we  first  heard  French  talked  at  which  is  driving  Americans  to  every  quar« 

home.  terofthe  earth,  meets  with  no  sympathy 

"  *  It  strikes  me  it*s  a  very  odd  language,*  from  a  Frenchman ;  it  is  a  mystery  to  him 

said  the  Norfolk  country  gentleman.  —he  believes  inquietude  belongs  to  travel, 

"  •  Very,'  said  I — ^and  we  stepped  ashore  and  he  cannot  conceive  how  any  should 

in  France.**  enjoy  inquietude.    There  belongs  to  this 

Our  friend.  Marvel,  and  his  oddity,  [eeling  none  of  the  Briton's  cherishment  of 
*v«  KT  r  II,  *'*"*/ ^'»  *""  "*"  """"/•  home :  were  it  so,  it  would  be  irreconcila- 
the  Norfolk  gentleman,  found  them-  ^le  with  his  turbulent,  excitable,  and  re- 
flelves  upon  the  same  steamer  that  bellious  spirit  It  is  because  he  is  essen- 
went  "fizzing  up  the  Seine."  The  travel-  tially  gregarious  in  his  nature,  that  the 
Icr  has  the  eye  of  a  painter  for  everything  Frenchman  cannot  understand  how  the  ae- 
on either  shore,  gay  and  picturesque —  paration  or  dispersion  that  is  incident  to 
doubtless  odd  enough  to  him — to  his  travel,  can  be  source  of  enjoyment  Even 
Norfolk  friend  "  most  extraordinary  af-  the  wild  turbulency  to  which  his  restless 
fairs."  They  passed  Lillebonne,  gleam,  spi^'it  "  disposed,  is  but  an  extravaganza 
ed  by  "  most  beautiful  Caudebec,  and  i°  his  Ufetime  of  pleasure, -but  a  new 
the  twin  towers  of   Jumiege  "-at  the  Bcene-shifting,  without  any  chance  of  the- 

mention  of  which  he  takes  occasion  to  f^^^^  Hence  it  is,  that  less  will  be  seen  of 

«  II     i*«.i    I     "**'".  "^.«»»^«»  wvwioiuu  w  the  French  upon  their  highways  of  travel, 

tell  a  httle  legend  in  his  graceful  manner,  ^^an  of  any  nation  in  Europe.*' 

Then  rose  in  the  valley  netore  them  the 

tall  towers  of  Rouen :—  This,  by  the  way ;— for  now— out  of 

.  r«L       ^T    -  „                           ,  the  window — as    they  glided  round  a 

J  ^uf  *  ^°'?i^  1^  country    gentleman  ^         high  above  the  river  and  the  plain, 

thought  it  an  odd  old  town,  but  stopped  ^        r  ^           .  canital  •-- 

there   to   learn    the    odd   language  they  *^^®  *  ^^^^  ^^  "^®  S'eal  capital .  - 
spoke.     I  bade  him  adieu  on  the  inn  steps 

«ome  days  after,  telling  him  that  I  went  "  The  longed-for  Paris,  gay    Paris,    la 

on  to  study  at  Paris— for  which,  I  dare  belle  ville,  enchanting  city — ^lying  in  the 

•ay,  he  thought  me  a  very  odd  sort  of  clear  sunshine  stretched  upon  the  plain  ; — 

person."  no 'mist  lies  over  it — no  folds  of  smoke 

rest  on  it — no  cloud — no  shadow  of  cloud : 

Thence  they  are  hurried  along  on  that  ?  glittering  heap  it  lies— the  Seine  glitter- 
happy  modem  invention  to  prevent  a  mg  in  its  midst  The  valley  is  a  great  sa- 
traveller  from  all  pleasant  study  of  vannah,  here  and  there  rolling  up  waves 
Bcenerv— the  rail-road  It  seems  how-  °^  ***^^*»  ^"'  nowhere  is  there  sight  of 
!r.  ^  1 1  vfi  ♦♦  }  4  ?!^%  k  mountain ;  fortresses  pile  up  gray  and  old 
*\"r*°  r^''  little  matter  to  the  French  f,^^  ^^^  '  bosom^  of  tfie*  plain ;  but 
whether  they  must  go  in  their  old  lei-  around,  and  back  of  all,  the  blue  sky  comes 
surely  diligences,  or  by  the  panting  down  and  touches  the  top  of  the  vineyards 
steam-car — for  the  reason  that  they  do  that  grow  in  the  valley." 
not  travel.     They  do  not  love  it — to 

which   point  is   a  passage   from  Mr.  ^  picture,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  au- 

Marvel.  thor's  approach  to  the  capital — the  same 

,  ^,      „       ,           ,            ,,,,,     ^  things  noted  that    a   landscape-painter 

"The   French   travel   very   little   for  would  see.— 

?rfor«hiL";v7.I^^^^^^^  There  are  several  chapters-about  a 

try  for  observation ;  this  arises,  in  some  u      i    j                       n.  •           u        au 

measure,  from  the  monotonous  character  of  J^"«l*«f.  .page8-;On  Pans,  perhaps  Uie 

their  roads,  offering  little  to  arrest  the  at-  °»<»*  felicitous  portion  of  the  book.    For 

tention  of  the  ordinary  observer,  and  still  our  traveller  is,  very  wisely,  not  m  a 

less  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  those  so  essen-  hurry— has  as  quick  an  eye  for  men  and 

ftially  polUan   in  feeling  as  the  French  things,  aa  for  scenery— and  he  etches 
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"with  a  sharp  stylus,    A  few  passages,  drink.    I  tried  to  scold ; — bat  it  is  what  a 

our  readers  wili  remember,  were  pub-  man  of  shrewdness  should  neTer  try  to  do 

lished  in  the  Review  some  months  ago,  «  Paris,— most  of  all,  for  so  ordinary  a 

under  the  title  of  "  How  one  lives  in  circumstance  as  being  cheated ;  the  Pans- 

Paris."    The  other  chapters  here    are  ifn  smiles-aiid  bows,  and  thinks  you  may 

A^naii^T  «nf<>H.,*n;n«     ui^  ^^va.  n^  «iak  havo  a  cholic:  but  never  once  fancies  a 

equally  entertaining.    He  gives  no  elab-  ^^^                 '         j.  j^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

oiate  descriptions ;  he  does  not  attempt  -  ^g^^j^^  at  Paris.  Make  a  bow-thank 
to  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  French  so-  jte  garcon— ask  for  a  match  to  light  your 
ciety,  or  the  heart  of  the  French  people ;  cigar,  and  he  will  see  you  are  a  man  who 
—but  of  all  the  externals  of  the  gay  me-  knows  the  world,  and  are  to  be  respected 
tropolis  of  Europe — ^many  of  them  mi-  accordingly.** 
nnte  and  usually  unobserved, but  necessa- 
ry to  make  up  the  picture — we  have  Leaving  Paris,  our  traveller  gives  a 
never  seen  so  happy  a  presentation,  light,  but  capital  sketch  of  the  country, 
His  eye  catches  every  quaint  and  strange  and  provincial  cities,  of  France.  Lyons, 
appearance ; — and  amid  ail  the  small  Limoges,  Rouen — Sunny  Provence,  with 
manners  and  movements — picturings  of  its  summer  cities,  Nismes.  Avignon, 
the  gay,  glittering,  and  changing  pan-  Aries,  Montpelier— Marseilles  by  the 
oraroa  of  Parisian  life^he  constantly  glittering  Mediterranean — glimpses  of 
takes  you  back,  by  brief  and  touching  them  all  are  presented  in  turn,  and  leave 
references,  to  the  scenes  and  men  of  for-  their  images  in  the  mind, 
mer  centuries  in  that  always  enchanting  '*  A  rallop  through  Southern  Austria** 
worid — the  days  of  Condi  and  Catherine,  is  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
of  Medeci— of  Sully  and  Henri  IV. —  ••Gleanings."  That  is  a  wild,  strange 
of  Louis,  and  Richelieu,  and  Mazarin— ^  region — the  old  territories  of  Illyria,  Ca- 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Pompadour —  rynthia,  and  Styria— occupied  by  an  al- 
of  Mari^  Antoinette,  and  the  fearful  Revo-  most  half- barbarous  people,  with  feudal 
Inlion.  Whether  his  knowledge  of  His-  forms, — a  simple  peasantry,  an  ancient 
tory  be  slight  or  profound,  he  makes  the  nobility— countries  and  races,  with 
right  use  of  it.  An  occasional  fragment  whom,  from  reading  old  Bohemian  and 
of  some  old  legend,  too,  is  brought  in  Hungarian  legends,  and  the  fierce  wan 
with  singular  simplicity  and  skill — the  with  the  Turks,  many  romantic  associa* 
skill,  indeed,  lying  very  much  in  its  sim-  tions  have  always  been  connected  in  our 
pHcity.    Thus  the  *'  Story  of  Le  Merie**  mind. 

IS  well  nigh  worthy^  of  Sterne,  and  "  The  '*  South  and  East  of  Vienna,*'  says  Mr. 

Abbe  Leseur,**  is  painfully  touching.  Marvel,  *<  stretches  a  great  and  fertile ^ 

Many  passages  are  amusing.    There  country,   little  known    to  the  trading 

are  vexations  in  France,  as  elsewhere —  world ; — and  save  at  the  hands  of  some 

but  our  friend.  Marvel,  though  a  little  few    such   old-fashioned   travellers   as 

?ueruIous,  is  evidently  a   philosopher.  Clarke,  and  Bright,  and  Beaudant,  little 

ndeed,  he  became  so  perforce.    His  no-  known  to  the  reading  world.    On  the 

tionof  Parisian  honesty  is  pleasant.  North,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Carpathian 

mountains,  which  here  and  there  thrust 

,„^                     .       ^      ^    .,    ^   .  down  their  rocky  fingers,  and  lay  their 

"  Whoever  passes  three  days  for  the  first  league- wide,  giant  gr^p  upon  the  plains. 

reff^cSc^rd-^T^^^^^^^  F'^'^r^rf^^^^ 

entire  and  vivid  consciousness  of  his  hav.  between  it.  and  Russia,   and    the  sea 

ing  been  so  cbeated.-must  be  either  sub-  South  and  VVest  it  stoops  down  to  the 

ject  to  some  strange  mental  hallucination  ^e^el  ot  the  Adriatic,  and  follovvsthe  rug- 

which  denies  him  the  power  of  a  percep-  ged  bank  of  the  Save  as  far  as  Belgrade ; 

tion  of  truth,  or  he  is  an  extraordinary  and  sweeps  along  the  north  shore  of  the 

exception  to  all  known  rules.    And  the  Danube,  till  the  Danube  turns  into  the 

sooner  a  man  learns  this,  and  learns  to  Turkish  land,  and  turbans  and  sabres  are 

take  it  good-naturedly,  the  better  for  his  ^orn  on  the  north  and  the  south  banks 

sleep,— and   the  better  for  his  appetite,  ^f  ih^  jj^er.      To  the  northwest,  this 

I  thought  two  visits   to  the  capital  had  country  leans  its  fir-clad  shoulder  on  the 

opened  my  eyes  to  this;  yet,  on  the  fiwt  magnificent  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  ;— 

morning  after  my  last  arrival  in  Paris,  I  Tk  !™j  •!.-.  t„«^i   :^*u^\rir.iA^J  ^^ 

was  focTish  enough  to  get  an^ry.  for  only  ^^^  beyond  the  Tyro  ,  is  the  kingdom  of 

having  to  pay  four  francs  for  a  bed-in  Bavaria,  whose  capital  is  fair  Munich, 

which  I  could  not  sleep,  and  four  more  for  seated  on  the  lifted  plains." 

bad  ham,  and  vrine  which  I  could  not  Of  this  portion,  also,  a  clmpter  was 
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published!  in  oar  joarual  some  monthfi  *<  Theo,  I  wentsailing  under  the  Bkirtt  of 

ago,  where  the  cave  of  Addlesbmx  was  ancient  towns — under  vine-covered  cliffs, 

described,  and  Soldo,  the  guide,  told  the  ^d   among  pleaasnt  islands,— upon  the 

story  of  Copita,  the  Illyrian  Girl,  whom  ?^^^"  ^^  ^^^  R^ine-    Up  and  down  its 

her  jealous  lover,  at  the  yearly  festival,  ^o?{°^»ng  current,  by  night  and  by  day— I 

held  in  the  great  Cavern,  led  away  from  '*«??* ^v^j^^  »u       a             u  •  v4  -.«j 

4\t^  ,<o«««  ♦P  «  4«,i.  -k«l^ A  i«-i,«  I  '*^  *he  day,  the  waters  were  bright,  and 

the  dance  to  a  dark  chasm,  and  pushed  there  was  the  loud  hum  of  busy  cities  by 

her  down    into  Us  roaring   waters-^  the  shore;  in  the  night  the  cities  were  dark 

story  narrated  with  singular  beauty  of  and  silent  as  the  dead,  and  the  waters  were 

language  and  manner.    All  the  chapters  flecked  with  red  furnace  fire*,  or  blazed 

are  good.    The  writer  saw,  indeed,  but  upon  with  the  white  light  of  Grod's  moon, 

a  small  part  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia—  "  Great  and  glorious  Cathedrals  rose  up, 

but  the  glimpses  he  gives  are  strikingly  and   faded  away  behind ;— barge-bridget 

picturesque  and  vivid.    There  is  another  opened— and  closed  again ;  mountains  grew 

interesting    legend,    too^-more  in  the  S^eat,  and  frowned,— and  grew  smaller, 

German  style— of  "  Hinzalmann,-    the  !'!<l'^»l»ng,  left  us -.-echoes  rang,  and 

German  spirit  of  an  old  Illyrian  castle.  5^V°i^jT!ST^,^^  '^.^^''^  fr  ^'  ""^^Znt 

rnk««    t^u^^^    r«  II-     ««j    r«— «-     -.  a  our  ears,  and  died  m  the  rustling  current. 

Then   follows    Cilli.    and    Gratz,   and  Towns-vineyards-ruins  came  and  went, 

Vienna,  and  the  winding  valley  of  the  _^nd  I  was  journeying  through  France 

Danube — though  we  cannot  think  he  has  again. 

made  as  much  of  this  fine  old  region,  as  «*  The  people  were  gathering  the  sheavee 

he  might ;  then  the  Elbe,  with  Prague  of  harvest,  and  the  grapes  were  purpling 

and  Dresden ;  and  the  traveller  breaks  on  every  hill-side,  for  the  vintage. 

forth  upon  the  level  scenery,  and  quiet,       " A^intheenchanting  city,  and  the 

industrious  life  of  Dutch-land.  Ham-  winding  Seine ;  Lillebonne,  and  most  beau- 
burg,  and  Bremen,  and  Oldenbuig,  and  Jjf"^  Caudebec,— and  I  was  by  the  edge  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  cities  of  "  Historic  the  ocean  once  more.  .  •!  r 
Tioiviiim'f  oAUfj  k:».  ^^^^\^^  t^w>  »>  "Then  came  the  quick, sharp  bustle  of 
moS^^f  o  ®^  w  K  T  f  11  ;  departure,  and  the  fading  shores.  My 
marks  of  a  provoking  brevity,  orfull  and  etriining;ye  held  upon  them  tearfully, 
minute,  as  the  humor  takes  him.  Some  u^tji  thS  night  stooped  down,  and  covered 
ot  bis  pen  and  mk  sketches  of  the  Dutch  them. 

and  Dutch  scenery  are  as  truthful,  Indi-  «  With  morning  came  Sky  and  Ocean, 

erous  and  finished,  as  any  Dutch  painter.  And  this  petted  eye,  which  had  rioted  in 

painting  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  ever  the  indulgence  of  new  scenes,  each  day, 

laid  upon  canvas.      One  of  the  most  for  years,  was  new  starved  in  the  close* 

queer  and  amusing  of  these  is  the  de-  built  dungeon  of  a  ship— with  nothing  but 

scription  of  the  excessively  clean,  Iran-  Sky  and  Ocean.  But-tbanks  to  this  quick- 

quil  and  diligent  village  of  Broek,  where  TJ    ^^.  .T^'^^'^T^i^l'-T*    ^he^' belong 

«tl  ,^,u  i»««ri:Mi«  «»7E.«.«  k»»»:»I  ..u.**  days,  and  the  wakeful  nights,  my  fancv  wa» 

t^  g^rls  have  little  mrrors  hanging  aslant  busy  with  pictures  of  countries,  and  the 

by  the  windows,  that  they  may  see  every  i^j^^s  of  nations. 

thing  outside  while  they  sit  inside  at  their       « yet,  ever,  through  it  all— Mary— 

spinning— where  the  fences  are  polished,  the  burden  of  my  most  anxious  thought, 

the  hedges  clipped  with  scissors,  and  the    was  drifting,  like  a  sea-bound  river 

close-shaved  grass  carefully  cultivated  Homeward." 

in  the  streets,  and  the  feet  of  the  only 

donkey  allowed  to  pass  through — a  min-  Yes !  a  man  whose  heart  is  right,  mast 

iature   donkey,  at  that — has   his   feet  have  a  home,  or  make  one  I  and  wherever 

waxed  !  he  be,  there  will  be  at  the  thought  of  it. 

We  cannot  help  referring,  by  tbe  way,  a  filling  of  the  eye,  and  a  yearning  to- 

to  a  few  pages  introduced  on  the  distinc-  wards  it  from  over  mountains  and  ocean  f 

live  characteristic  traits  of  habit,  manner  Had  Mr.  Marvel  spoken  otherwise,  what 

and  conduct  belonging  to  the  different  right  were  his  to  dedicate  his  book  to 

travellers  of  different  nations.    They  are    *'  Makt  r 

the  remarks  of  a  nice  observer.  We  part  with  Mr.  Marvel  with  regret 

So  glide  off  these  fair  and  pleasant  He  has  made  us  to  travel  with  him ; — and 

pages,  and  our  wanderer,  half-regretful,  we  feel  that  we  part  with  a  polished  and 

ludf-eager— turns  him  to  his  American  observant  gentleman — given,  it  may  be,  to 

home.  some  odd  humors  and  fancies — but  quiet, 

companionable,  sound-minded— of  qnick 

*' Belgium  passed  like  a  wild  dream—  imagination,  a  wide  range  of  syropatnies^ 

full  of  brilliancies  and  shadows.  a  constant  eye  for  Art  and  Nature  alike-— 
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bappiJy  for  their  Bimplest  beauties  the  with  sufficient  faults  be8i(le8-~but  of  « 

most — and   a  peculiar  iikiiu^   jot   the  mce  and  sweetness,  and  a  lucid,  simple 

unique  side  of  Hamanity*    He  is  a  man  low,  (with  a  singular  tone,  moreofpracti- 

who  knows,  like  8teme>  the  philosophy  cal  sense)  not  observed  in  the  jottings  of 

— ^the  pathos — equally  o  fsmiles and  tears ;  any  late  itinerants. 

be  knows — ^what  so  few  have  known —  However,  he  has  journeyed  elsewhere* 

that  it  is  very  little  within  us  which  sepa-  and  has  of  course  other  bundles  of  "glean- 

rates  their  fountains !    He  has  told  his  ings." 

story  too — in  a  style,  too  broken,  ner haps.  If  we  should  hear  from  him  again  !— 

not  always  grammatical,  and  ooublless 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Jt  Dictionarv  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  axiom — "  No  man  can  be  a  competent  ver- 

WordM,    Obsolete   PhraseSy  Proverbs^  bal  critic  in  any  other  language  but  bis 

and  Ancient  Customsy  from  the  Four'  own."    Undoubtedly  we,  Americans,  have 

tcenth  Century,    By  J.  0.  Halj«iwbu«,  the  advantage  over  Germans  and  all  other 

Esq.,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  &c.    3  vols.  8vo.  foreigners,  but,  as  just  said,  we  have  devi- 

London,  J.  Russell  Smith.    New  York,  eted  from   the  old  classic  English,  and 

Wiley  &  Putnam,  Broadway.  therefore,  in  verbal  critieinnt  we  should 

be  content  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  considering  the  native  English  philologists.    In  pliiloso- 
vast  stores  of  materials  for  all  periods  of  phical  criticism  we  sball  keep  our  cround 
English  literature  preserved  in  the  nomer-  with  the  best,  not  even  excepting  the  les- 
oos  libraries  of  Great  Britain,  that  so  im-  thetic  and  rhetorical  critics  of  Germany, 
portant  and  essential  a  work,  as  a  Diction-  The  English  language  at  the  commence- 
ary  of  the  Early  English  Language,  should  ment  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  period 
be  left  for  completion  at  so  late  a  period  at  which  the  labors  of  Mr.  Halliweil  com- 
as 1847.    Yet  before  the  publication  of  mence,  was,  we  need  scarcely  observe,  not 
Mr.  Halliweirs  dictionary,  a  reader  of  old  far  removed,  in  grammar  and  construclion, 
books  in  that  language  found  no  guide  to  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  possessing,  how- 
direct  him  to  the  meaning  of  the  archa-  ever,  a  small  proportion  of  Anglo-Norman 
urns  so  continually  occurriog,  and  so  per-  words,  that  language  being  then  spoken 
plexing  to  the  inexperienced.    If,  indeed,  by  the  aristocracy  and  court    The  Anglo- 
a  work  belonged  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  Saxon  was  derived  from  the  Teutonic,  and 
he  might  perchance  find  some  assistance  the  Anglo-Norman  from  the  Latin  stock. 
in  Nares*   cumbersome   glossarv,  but  it  The  former  was  somewhat  complicated  in 
would  be  only  bfere  and  there  be  would  its  structure,  with  declensions  similar  to 
meet  with  an  explanation  of  the  word  he  the  Latin  and  Greek.    It  was  introduced 
was  in  search  or.    No  other  compilation  into  England  in  the  fifth  century,  and  con- 
deierves  even  a  passing  notice,  and  we  tinued  to  be  spoken  in  its  oriemal  purity 
cannot  help,  therefore,  expressing  our  gra-  till  the  Norman  Conquest.    It  then  ap- 
titude for  this  most  useful  work,  which  pears  to  have  undergone  a  few  variations* 
consists  of  upwards'  of  fifty  thousand  between  that  period  and  the  middle  of  the 
articles,  the  majority  not  to  be  found  in  twelfth  century,  and  afterwards  it  gradu- 
any  of  the  scattered  glossaries  prefixed  to  ally  deteriorated  till  the  time  of  Henry  the 
the  editions  of  early  poets  and  dramatists.  Eighth,  when  indeed  scarcely  any  of  its 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  our  phi-  grammatical  character  remained, 

lologists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  With  the  exception  of  the  uncouth  or- 

slight  variaUons  have  undoubtedly  taken  thography,  the  Enslish  of  the  sixteenth 

place  in  the  English  language  since  its  century  scarcely  diners  from  that  spoken 

adoption  in  America,  and  that  we  our-  at  the  present  time. 

'  selves  have  insensibly  and  gradually  chang-  A  glance  at  the  elaborate  work  before 

ed  some  idioms  and  perverted  the  original  us,  one  that  reminds  us,  by  its  extraordi- 

lense  of  others.    It  is  for  these  reasons  nary  research,  of  that  real  learning  and 

that  philological  commentaries  on  English  arduous  study  which  graced  many  a  book 

worlu  can   never   satisfactorily  proceed  in  days  gone  by,  but  are  seldom  seen  i& 

from  the  pens  of  native  American  writers,  this  age  of  rapid  composition,  will  be  svf- 

no  matter  how  great  and  varied  the  talents  ficient  to  give  an  idea  of  its  large  sphere 

of  the  latter.    All  our  observations  on  this  of  utility.    We  suspect  it  will  be  found 

subject  may  be  comprened  into  the  grand  more  neceseary  in  this  country  than  in 
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England,  for  few  of  m  have  leiiure  or  higher  literary  institations.     With   thie 

opportunity  to  hunt  for  the  information  improvement,  the  facilities  for  teaching 

which  is  here  without  trouble  presented  the  different  branches  are   multiplying; 

to  our  hands.    Take  a  bundle,  nay  a  room-  and  astronomy  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  no* 

full  of  early  writers,  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  blest  of  the  sciences ;  and  its  culture  is 

Gower,  Skelton,  Shakspeare,  or  even  a  practically  of  immense  value  to  the  hu- 

coUection  of  black-letter  divinity,  and  we  man   race.    Among  all  the  sciences  its 

can  confidently  assure  our  readers,  for  we  moral  Influence  is  the  strongest  and  most 

speak  from  experieuce,  that  it  will  very  ezaltiuK.    In  all  of  them,  illustrations,  ad- 

rarely  happen  an  obsolete  word  or  phrase  dressed  to  the  eye  are  of  the  highest  im- 

will  occur,  not  to  be  found  explained  in  portance.     They  are  especially  so  in  as- 

Mr.  Halli well's  Dictionary.    Can  we  give  tronomy;  because  the  imaginary  lines  or 

it  higher  praise  ?  We  think  not,  for  utility,  paths  of  the  planets  are  so  difficult  to  be 

Dot<iu|>/ayo//earn»»g,  has  been  through-  conceived  by  the  young.    A  work  which 

out  the  author*s  motto;  be  has  not  follow-  can  do  this  clearly,  and  reduce  the  science 

ed  Jamieson  by  encumbering  his  volumes  to  such  order  and  simplicity  as  to  make  it 

with   conjectural  etymology,  notoriously  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  majority  of  the 

an  unsafe  guide,  nor  has  he  gone  out  of  pupils  in  our  common  schools  and  to  the 

his  way  to  attack  the  opinions  of  others ;  family  circle,  will  confer  an  unquestiona- 

but  on  almost  every  disputed  point,  on  ble  benefit  on  the  youth  of  the  country, 

every  doubtful  word,  the  stores  of   his  Most  mathematical    treatises,    so    far, 

extensive  reading  are  brought  to  bear,  and  have  had  reference  to  abstruse  details*  to 

if  he  has  not  in  every  instance  silenced  which  the  pupil  is  introduced  as  soon  as  he 

conjecture  by  certain  explanation,  he  has  has  learned  the  common  definitions.    Of 

at  least  produced  sufficient  quantities  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  the  thing 

new  evidence  to  confine  it  within  very  most  important  for  him  first  to  know,  he 

narrow  bounds.    Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  has  only  dim  conceptions, 

we  are  speaking  extravagantly  of  the  mer-  The  sixteen  astronomical  maps,  lately 

its  of  this  work;  some  faults,  no  doubt,  issued  in  this  city » are  beautiful  as  a  work 

must  have  occurred  in  so  large  an  under-  of  art ;  and  represent  the  positions,  courses, 

taking ;  but  in  common  fairness,  it  must  and  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 

.     ..     .3            L_i.  __.•-       u_.        -•__  ...       ..  -         ..    .    Tfound-work ;  thus 

the  solar  system, 
tparative  magnitude  of  the  planets, 
feeline  convinced  that  the  approbation  of  the  seasons,  the  eclipses,  Slc.  They  begin 
the  scholars  of  America  ought  freely  to  be  with  the  simplest  truths ;  going  on  pro- 
bestowed  on  an  author  who  has  satisfac-  gressivelv  through  the  important  princi- 
torily  completed  so  grand  a  desideratum  pies  of  the  science.  The  accompanying 
in  our  literature.  None  of  our  public  or  beatise,  comprising  some  240  pages,  de- 
college  libraries  ought  to  be  without  it,  scribes  the  maps  fully ;  classifies  the  solar 
and  we  venture  to  predict  they  will  not,  bodies,  and  explains  the  laws  of  the  sys- 
as  soon  as  its  merits  are  known.  tem.    It  contains  also  all  the  tables  of  the 

—  orbits  of  the  planets;  affording  the  ele- 

Elementary  Astronomy ;    aeeompcmied  ments  of  a  variety  of  problems  of  deep 

by  sixteen  colored  astronomical  maps  ;  interest  and  easy  of  solution.    We  heartily 

each  three  by  three  and  a  half  feet, —  commend  the  work  to  teachers,  to  the  fa- 

the  voihale   designed  to  illustrate  the  mily  circle,  and  to  the  private  student. 

mechanism  of  the  heavens.  By  H.  Ma.t-  The  Siderial  Messenger  is  a  novel  work 

Txsoic.  Huntington  &  Savage,  216  Pearl  in  this  country,  but  not  the  less  valuable, 

street.  New  York.  Its  accomplished  and  able  editor,  has  won 

The    Siderial  Messenger;   a   monthly  a  deserveoty  high  reputation,  both  at  homa 

journal,  devoted  to  the  science  of  JtS'  and  abroad,  by  his  labors  thus  far  in  tho 

tronomy.    Edited  by  Professor  0.  M.  science  of  astronomy.    Though   compara- 

MrrcHELL,  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  tively  a  young  man,  he  has,  sdmost  single- 

Observatory.   $3  per  annum  in  advance,  handed,  m  a  period  often  years,  completed 

Huntington  &  Savage,  216  Pearl  street,  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  and  mounted 

New  York,  Agents.  on  it  the  second  largest  refracting  instru- 
ment in  the  world.    The  first  bold  step  of 

The  recent  discoveries  in  Astronomy,  the  young  astronomer,  Le  Yerrier,  in  that 

and  especially  the  extraordinary  process  series  of  computations  which  finally  led  to 

by  which  the  last  and  meet  important  one  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet,  was  the 

has  been  made,  have  awakened  a  new  in-  construction  of  new  tables  for  the  transit 

terest  in  the  science.    But  as  yet  our  own  of  Mercury  in  May,     1845.      Professor 

country  has  done  comparatively  nothing  Mitchell's  instrument  had  been  but  a  short 

in  its  cultivation ;  we  are,  however,  rapid-  time  mounted.    His  latitude  gave  him  die 

Ij  improving  our  system  of  popular  educa-  advantage  over  every  European  astrono* 

tion,  and  elevating  the  diaractar  of  our  mer.    He  verified  these  tables  with  great 
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accuracy ;  00  mncb  so  as  to  encourage  Le  rushes  rhapsodizing  upon  the  world.  We 
Verrier,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Arago,  in  fancy  him  writing  or  talking  with  an  in- 
tbe  attempt  to  solve  the  still  bolder  credible  rapidity  ;  the  ink  flies  in  showers 
problem  of  the  disturbing  force  of  Uranus,  from  his  pen,  the  foam  of  eloquence  from 
Professor  Mitchell  has  also  made  other  his  lips,  ne  tean  a  criticism  to  tatters,  he 
important  obseryations,  and  particularly  out  Haydons  Haydon !  Can  any  philoso- 
on  the  double  stan.  The  results  of  his  pher  account  for  it,  that  these  painter- 
labors  have,  perhaps,  been  more  known  critics  in  England  write  so  like  madmen  ? 
among  the  distinguished  astronomers  of  Fuseli  was  mad,  Haydon  was  mad — so  was 
Kurope  than  among  his  own  countrymen.  Hazlitt,  and  so  is  our  graduate  of  Oxford. 
For,  when  in  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  Nevertheless,  his  madness  is  of  the  most 
his  instruments,  having  spent  some  time  amusing  quality,  and  will  hurt  no  man, 
as  the  pupil  of  Professor  Airy,  the  Royal  unless  it  be  some  unfortunate  critic  or 
Astronomer  of  England,  he  formed  the  painter  who  may  catch  the  rabies, 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  The  vihole  aim  and  purpose  of  the  book 
abroad.  His  talents  and  his  labora  have  is  to  set  forth  the  painter  of  declining  rep. 
since  brought  him  into  correspondence  utation,  of  whose  style  the  author  is  so 
with  these  and  others.  Amonz  them  are  deeply  enamoured.  Of  this  artist  we  can 
Struve,  Maedler,  Encke,  Lord  Ross,  and  only  judge  by  engravines ;  and  as  our  author 
Le  Verrier.  They  are  now  en^ed  in,  doesnotpretendtoezalthimasacolorist — 
and  have  invited  his  co-operation  in,  a  for  he  says,  "  in  the  art  of  paintins,"  **  in 
series  of  observations  of  the  highest  im-  the  power  of  color.  Turner  is  a  child  to 
portance  to  the  progress  of  astronomical  Gainsborough," — ^who,  we  suppose,  is  in 
science.  There,  he  nas  every  facility  for  his  turn  a  child  to  Titian,  Claude,  or  Ru* 
making  a  most  valuable  journal.  The  ob-  bens,  in  the  same  property, — we  are  com- 
ject  of  the  Messenger  is  to  popularize  and  petent  to  say  that  his  besi  landscapes  after 
make  intelli^ble  to  the  great  mass  of  the  long  comparison  with  the  finest  Claudes, 
people  of  this  country,  the  great  truths  of  Boths,  Pouissins  of  both  names,  Wilsons 
astronomy,  and  their  practical  bearing  on  and  man^  others,  of  less  note,  affect  us  as 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  man :  inferior  in  all  the  essential  qualities :  hif 
it  is  to  chronicle  every  new  discovery  in  trees  look  sappy  and  spongy,  his  figures 
the  science,  and  to  explain  the  process  by  have  vulgar  expressions,  his  distances, 
which  it  has  been  made.  It  will  also  em-  though  agreeable,  are  dull,  and  the  compo- 
bnce  the  editor's  foreign  correspondence,  sition  of  his  pieces,  though  excellent  in 
and  a  full  account  of  the  labora  of  those  the  general  distribution  of  light,  altogether 
astronomera,  at  all  the  principal  observa-  theatrical  and  afiected.  This  judgment 
tories  in  Europe.  Each  number  is  to  be  we  form  solely  in  resard  to  the  drawing 
illustrated  by  one  or  more  drawings  of  and  general  efiSect;  the  question  of  color, 
telescopic  views.  Professor  Mitch  ell's  (we  repeat  it,)  is  settled  by  our  author 
style  as  a  writer  is  singularljr  clear,  copious,  himself^ 

and  forcible,  and  his  work  is  an  admirable  Yet  the  book  itself  contains  a  great  store 

one  for  the  professional  man  and  for  all  of  excellent  remark,  always  to  be  t^en 

classes.  with  allowance,  and  shows  a  man  of  genius, 

— .-  as  yet  not  quite  settled  in  his  intellect. 

Modem  Painters,    By  a  Gr aduati:  of  The  style  is  full  and  musical,  but  encum- 

Oxford.  (Parts  I.  and  H.    First  Amen-  bered  with  a  great  mass  of  epithet  and 

can  from  the  third  London  edition.   Re-  verbiage.     The   most  agreeable  parts  of 

vised  by  the  Author.  New  York :  Wiley  this   work  seem  to   be  the   description 

8l  Putnam.)  of  scenery  in  pictures  and  m  nature,  wnich 

are  copious,  brilliant,  and  full  of  surprising 

Young  John  Bull   has  done  his  mad-  power.    As  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  re- 

desi  freak  yet;  unable  with  all  his  cash  mark,  take'the  following  on  the  Undscape 

and  credit  to  make  people  admire  his  pic-  invention  of  the  old  paintera. 

tores,  he  on  a  sodaen  has  written  three  «  We  shall  not  pass  through  a  sinsle 

solid  volumes,  to  prove  that  they  are  paint-  gallery  of  old  art,  without  hearing  this 

ed  on  right  principles.    Having  taken  his  topic  of  praise  confidently  advanced.  The 

graduation  at  Oxford,  and  laid  in  a  sreat  sense  of  artificialness,*  the  absence  of  all 

store  of  philosophy  and  quotable  Greek,  he  appearance  of  reality,  the  clumsiness  of 

darts  off  to  the  continent — and  returns  pic-  combination  by  which  the  meddling  of  man 

ture-etruck — intoxicated  with  Guides,  Ti-  is  made  evident,  and  the  feebleness  of  hie 

tians,  Corregios,  Augelos,  &c.,  runs  back  hand  branded  on  the  inorganization  of  his 

to  England,  and  is  brought  up  all  at  once  monstrous  creature,  is  advanced  as  a  proof 

before  Mr.  Turner,  whose  enormous  pro-  of  inventive  power,    as  an   evidence  of 

ductioDS  overwhelm  him  with  a  new  and  abstracted  conception ; — ^nay,  the  violation 

unspeakable  enthusiasm :  in  each  of  the  of  specific  form,  the  utter  abandonment 

^eat  masten  he  had  discovered  an  unap-  of  ail  organic  and  individual  character  ti 

proachable  perfection ;  by  Mr.  Turner  also  object,  (numberless  examples  of  which, 

he  is  blasted  by  the  excess  of  genius,  and  from  the  works  of  the  old  [masters,  are 
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ireniathe  following  pa^),  is  constantly  racter.     The  writers  introduced  are  all 

jeld  up  by  the  unthinking  critic  as  the  at  once  polished  and  popular— such    as 

foundation  of  the  grand  or  nistorical  style,  Balzac,  Bignon,  Capefigue,  Dumas,  Guizot, 

and  the  first  step  to  the  attainment  of  a  Victor  Hu2o,     Lamartine,     D*Aubi^e, 

pure  ideal.    Now  there  is  but  one  grand  M^rim^,  Micbelet,    Sismondi,   Thiers^ 

style,  in  the  treatment  of  all  subjects  what-  De  Tocqueville,  Villemain,  iLC.  &c.    The 

soever,  and  that  style  is  based  on  the  per-  French  style  of  this  day  is  considerably 

feet  knowledge,  and  consists  in  the  simple  easier  to  read  than  that  of  the  last  century, 

unincumbered  rendering,  of  the  specific  but  less  classical.    Specimens  of  the  for- 

characters  of  the  given  object,  be  it  man,  mer,  therefore,  should  be  first  studied  by 

beast,  or  flower."    This,  with  qualifica-  the  learner ;  of  the  latter,  afterward. 

tion,wiUdo  very  well.  But  does  Turner  do  

all  this  ?    We  think  not,  but  the  reverse.  Chambbrs'   Eneyelopedia  of   EnglM 

The  intention  of  the  above  passase  is  to  Uierature:   a  seUcHan  of  the  ehoUttt 

show   why  painted  landscapes  jiave  no  producHotu  of  English  JitUhon,  from 

moral  eflTect  upon  the  mind.    The  author  ^^^  earliest  to  the  present  time,  eon* 

considers  that  pictures  should  have  this  f^^eted  hy  a  eriiual  and  biographieai 

effect  as  well  as  music.    He  is  an  Oxford  History.    Elegantly  illustrated,  Bos- 

schoUr,  and  has  the  peculiar  senUment  ton  .    Gould,  Kendall  and  Lincoln. 

of  the  Oxford  tract  men.  ,„    ,          ,     .    .               . 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  so  inter- 

The  WrUings  of  Geokqe  Washihgtoh,  fating  and  valuable  a  compendium  of  Eng- 

being  his  Correspondence,  Addresses,  lish  literature,  and  notices  of  English  men 

Messages,  and  other  papers,  official  of   letters,  has  never  appeared,  as  this 

and  private :  selected  and  published  edited   by   Chambers,  of  the  Edinburgh 

•  from  the  original  Manuscripts;  with  Journal.    The  editor's  life  and  profession 

•  a  Life  of  the  Author,  J^otes  and  11-  had  qualified  him  for  tbe  tosk  of  putung 
lustrations.  By  Jared  Sparks.  Harper  forth  such  a  work ;  and  he  has  accom- 
and  Brothers.     New  York.    1847.  plished  it  with  great  knowledge  and  skill, 

A  very  cheap  issue 
work,  essential  to  all 

historical  libraries,  ana  jo  »ut  ^;r""  "!!'"  or  poetry,  since  the  sixth  century,  is  intro- 

to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  true  ^^^^   ^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  writings, 

history  and  spirit  of  the  Revolution,    The  Thus  the  body  of  information  about  tie 

letters  of  Washington  are  among  his  pub-  ^^itings.  and  the  literary  men  of  England, 

he  acta,  l^«nf"Jer  spoke  nor  wrote  with-  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  ten  centuries 

out  reference  to  the  public  good     Instead  ^^bodied  in  this  Cyclopedia,  is  immense, 

of  dry  compendiums   and  lecjurw,    the  sufficient  of  itself  to  induct  a  careful  read- 

judicious  reader  prefers  to  niakeji«msetf  er  into  an  excellent  knowledge  of  English 

^'^?i?'-^*i'^'^*'K**®   ""S-?^^?    T«  literature,  especially  its  histoTy.    Weihall 

I^  *''*-^.^-^P*''^'L*  "l'*?'LA  k;^"  recur  to  iagkin. 

thm^,  if  it  IS  not  an  abstract  of  such  biog-  ^  

pphies;  butit  seldom  happens  that  the  ^f^^^        Explained  and  Defended,  in 

historical  compiler,   or  even  the  philo-  ^  ^^  ^^  Sermons.   By   Timothy 

sophica  historian,  is  able  to  communicate  jy^          gf  t.  D.,  LL.  D.    Late  Pre- 

that  feelinpf  the  reality  of  events  which  .jdentof  Yale  CoUege.   With  a  memoir 

«L^iT£^X'.f  %Z.  iiuKTS  thi  of  the  life  of  the  author.    In  four  vol- 

LiR^tL  :2?  ?r.H„.^^^^  «n»es.    Twelfth   ediUon.    New  York: 

wrltitfgs  of  Washington  is   withm   the  ^          ^  Brothers, 

means  of  all  general  readers.  «wfc»  ^  m^ww^m^. 

«.r  ^       «L-      1  n""!"  /  .^             ^1  •  At  this  day  it  is  not  needed  to  speak  in 

Modern  French  Header  {Morceaux  Chov-  ^^  ^f  these  Theological  writings   of 

ses  des  auteurs  modemes,  a  ^y*^K%f^  President  Dwight.    Even  by  those  who 

la  JtuntuseY;  iwM  a  translatimi  of  the  ^jg.^^  ^^^^  ^ilm  in  opinion,  they  are  ac- 

:    new  and  different  words  and  tdtomattc  j^nowledged  to  be  eminently  perspicuous 

phrases  which  occur  m  the  work.    By  ^^^  elegant,  and  often  possessed  of  a  calm 

F.  M.  Rowan.    Reoued  and  enlarged  p^^er,  not  the   less  effective  that  it  is 

:  dtf  J.  L.  Jbwctt.    New  York  :  D.  Ap-  li^^^  ^jih  a  severe  erace  of  dignity.  No 

pleton  A  Co.    1847.  theological  writer  has  oeen  nearly  as  much 

A  selection  from  the  writings  of  any  readin  this  country;  and  in  Europe  he  di- 

foreign  language  for  a  student's  Reader,  vides  with  Edwards  a  wide  and  most  dis* 

should  always  be— what  they  usually  are  tinguished  reputation— for  there  are   few 

not— interesting  to   the  learner.      This  European  theologians  held  in  equal  repute 

French  Reader  of  Rowan's  is  of  this  cha-  with  these  eminent  Americans. 
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THE   PRESIDENT  AND  THE  ARMY. 

Foreign  governments,  and  many  of  our  pointment  of  the  commanders  of  brigades 

own  citizen?,  have  regarded  our  military  and  divisions  of  the  volunteer  regiments, 

system  as  defective;  because  in  war,  our  — If  our  understanding  of  the  legal  rights 

armies  are  composed  of  volunteers,  who  of  the  state  troops  is  correct,  they  are 

elect  their  own  officers.  entitled  to  the  election  oi  all  their  Jidd 

We  are  not  about  to  inquire  what  and  platoon  (fficers — whether    they  are 

other  plan  might  be  adopted,  which  would  also  entitled  to  the  medical  and  staff  ap- 

be  better  than  that  ot  popular  election ;  pointments,    not    having  examined   the 

but  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  as  be-  point,   we  do  not  pretend  to  say — but 

tween  appointments  by  the  President  and  venture  with  much  confidence  the  opin- 

election  oy  the  troops,  the  experience  of  ion  that  the  act  of  the  President,  in  send- 

the  present  war  has  shown  that  the  troops  ing  six  newly-made   Brigadiers  and  two 

themselves  have  made  the  best  selections.  Major  Generals  to  the  command  of  the 

We  shall  show  that  in  this  instance,  at  twelve  regiments  raised  at  the  west,  was 

least,  however  it  may  have  been  in  the  unconstitutional,  and  that  those  troops, 

war  of  1812,  the  volunteer»   have  as  a  when  two  or  more  regiments  were  united, 

general  rule  confided  the  command,  es-  had,  and  that  all  other  volunteer  regi- 

peciaily  the  field  officers,  to  those  who  ments  have,  the  legal  right  to  elect  their 

had  seen  service  or  were  graduates  of  the  generals. 

Military  Academy;  and  that  the  Presi-  If  we  are  correct,  a  more  audacious  in- 
dent, as  a  general  rule,  has  not.  fringement  of  the  rights  of  the  states  has 

In  theory,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  Ad-  not  been  known. 

ministration  is  exalted  above  all  petty.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  the 

personal,  or  local  influences,  and  in  mak-  cause,  the  character,  or  the  justice  of  the 

ing  appointments  acts  under  the  guidance  war,  a  part  of  the  theme  on  this  occa- 

of  an  elevated  patriotism — that  tne  Pres-  sion.     But  admitting,  as  a  large  portion, 

ident  having  the  whole    country  from  perhaps  more  than  a  majority  of  the  citi- 

which  to  malce  selections,  and  having  at  zens  of  the  United   States  believe,  that 

command  all  the  sources  of  intelligence,  the  Administration  ille^rally  and  uncon- 

by  which  to  seek  out  the  most  qualified  stitutionally  precipitated   the  nation  into 

persons,  is  in  a  much  better  situation  to  difficulty,  it  would  not  be  very  strange  if 

discover  and  reward  merit,  than  the  citi-  the  same  authority  should  prosecute  the 

zen  soldiery  who  compose  a  regiment  of  war  without  adhering  strictly  to  the  con- 

Toiunteers.  stitution  and  the  law. 

The  President  himself  appears  to  have  If  the  President,  adopting  the  usual 
acted  upon  this  theoretical  view,  when  he  expedient  of  weak  administrations,  de- 
assumed*  we  may  say  usurped,  the  ap-  termined  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  war 
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measure,  it  is  apparent  that  be  would  not  the  choice  of  officers,  is  of  so  much  less 

permit  Congress  to  have  a  will  ia  the  in-  consequence,  as  war  and  battles  are  of 

itial  proceedings.  more  consequence  than  the  details  of  a 

This  body  might  take  a  different  view  Land-office  or  the  Custom-house.  The 
of  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  so  management  of  troops  in  sieges  and  as- 
momentous  an  act  as  a  declaration  of  bos-  saolts,  is  considered  to  be  a  higher  grade 
tilities — without  stopping  to  prove  or  of  aclion,  than  the  usual  routines  ot  the 
discuss  the  justice  or  necessity  of  the  civil  departments,  by  so  much  as  blood, 
war;  and  only  supposing  the  opinion  of  life  and  national  honour,  are  of  more  va- 
a  vast  number  of  our  citizens  to  be  cor-  lue  than  dollars  and  cents^  \ 
rect,  and  that  the  President  was  decided-  And  between  civil  and  military  appoint- 
ly  Jixed  in  his,of  a  collision  with  Mexi-  ments  there  is  a  grand  difference  in  their 
CO,  we  re-affirm  that  such  an  Executive  nature^  broarder  than  the  distinction  aris- 
would  not  be  very  scrupulous  in  the  ing  from  vaatness  of  consequences.  For 
mode  of  prosecuting  his  schemes  of  ag-  clerks  in  the  departments,  weighers,  mea- 
grandizement  and  conquest.  surers,  and  guagers  at  the  custom- houses 

Mr.  Polk  has  officered  by  original  ap-  — even  for  Sub -treasurers  and  Receivers, 

pointment,  since  the  commencement  of  honesty  and  ittdustry  are  the  principal 

Mexican  difficulties,  one  regiment  of  rifle-  qualifications.    The  duties  are  such,  that 

men,  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  appli- 

dragoons,  and  one  of  voltigeurs — whose  cation  may  soon  perform  them,  whatever 

appointments  are  in  addition  to  the  gene-  may  have  been  the  previous  occupation 

rals,  commissaries,  paymasters,  quarter-  of  the  incumbent, 

masters,  and  surgeons  commissioned  by  But  with  military  duties,  talent,  study, 

him  in  the  volunteer  forces.  and  experience,  like  faith,  hope  and  chari- 

The  whole  number  of  commissions  ty  in  the  Christian,  are  three,  not  only 
issued  cannot  fall  very  far  short  of  one  important,  but  indispensable  qualities, 
thousand.  In  making  new  appointmenis,  and  **  the  greatest  of  these"  is  experience, 
the  President  is  not  limited  or  controlled  In  the  old  monarchies,  we  have  been  ac- 
hy any  law.  His  power  over  the  secreta-  customed  to  see  the  Blood  royal  placed 
ries  is  complete,  arbitrary,  andirresponsi-  at  times  in  the  highest  military  and  naval 
ble,  except  to  his  oath.  There  is  no  king,  command — veterans  of  half  a  century, 
prince  or  sultan,  more  thorou^ly  above  spent  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  in 
and  beyond  all  legal  restraint  m  hisap-  command  of  navies  or  armies,  are  by  the 
pointments,  than  the  President  of  the  force  of  the  monarchical  system,  to  obey 
United  States.  A  regiment  of  volunteers  the  orders,  consult  the  whims,  and  yield 
assemble  at  the  state  rendezvous,  and  pro-  to  the  caprice  or  cowardice,  of  untaught 
ceed  to  elect  their  officers.  They  are  in  gentlemen  andstriplings,  tricked  out  in 
practice  confined  to  their  own  number,  uniform,  and  scarcely  able  to  sit  upright 
and  to  a  short  acquaintance  among  them-  on  a  horse. 

selves.    Not  so  with  the  President  of  the  But  in  republican  America  it  was  not 

United  States.    There  are  upon  him  no  supposed  that  these  practices  of  the  old 

restrictions.    To  him  all  ages,  localities,  world  would  be  imitated.    The  beautiful 

and  qualifications  are  open.    His  sense  of  theory  of  our  government,  is  equality 

duty  to  the  country  appears  to  be  the  among  our  citizens,  and  promotion'  to 

only  restraint  upon  bis  actions— and  this  public  trusts  according  to  merit, 

is  a  moral  influence  merely,  and  by  no  .  In  many  of  the  civil  offices  in  the  gift 

means  of  the  nature  of  a  legal  responsi-  of  the  Executive,  the  country  may,  in 

bility.  fact,  be  not  materially  injured,  in  case  he 

In  the  ten   new  regiments  there  are  should  confine  himself  to  his  own  politi- 

four  hundred  and  forty  field  and  platoon  cat  party.    It  is  possible,  that  he  may  go 

officers.     He  may  or  might  legcdly  have  farther,  and  may  find  among  the  blood 

given  all  these  commissions  to  citizens  of  relations  of  the  Secretary  oi  the  Trea- 

Tennessee,  and  such  an  act  would  form  sury,  such  a  number  of  qualified  persons 

no  ground  of  an  impeachment.     For  the  as  to  be  able  from  them  to  fill  the  princi- 

ezercise  of  his  discretionary  powers,  he  pal  places  in  that  department.     An  ex- 

8,  and  can  be,  subject  to  no  inquisition,  periment,  we  are   told,  has  been  tried 

He  is  so,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  civil  ap-  during  the  present  administration, 

pointments.  In  regard  to  military  offices,  however. 

But  in  those,  the  consequences  of  venali-  Washington,    Jefierson,    Madi«on    and 

ty, favoritism,  or  error  of  any  other  kind  in  Jackson,  men  acquainted  with  the  require- 
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ments  and  proprieties  of  military  service,  at  least  in  a  sreater  decree  than  otfaera ; 

pursaed  a  difierent  course.    The  differ-  does  it  not  follow,  that  the  conntry  is 

eoce  was,  in  their  estimation,  so  marked,  entitled    to  the  benefits   of  this   skill, 

that  they  recommended,  erected,  and  sus-  science  and  experience? — Is  there  any 

tained,  an  institution,  at  an  expense  of  duty  more  binding  upon  the  Presidenfs 

about  $140,000  per  annum,  to  prepare  conscience  than  that  of  selecting  the  bat 

youn^  men  for  the  army,     (n  their  es-  men  to  command  our  armies  ?     We  shaU, 

tlmation,  there  was  a  significant  value,  probably,  be  misunderstood  by  some,  as 

in  this  preparation^  or  they  would  not,  insisting  upon   a  very   anti- republican 

like  all  the  other  Presidents,  and  all  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  a  class  of  individ- 

Secretaries  of    War,    by    one   uniform  uals  who  have  in  i/iemHlves  a  right  to 

course  of  public  and  official  action  have  tho^e  offices.    No — ^we  admit  in  no  man 

sanctioned  the  expense.    War,  in  their  a  claim  or  right  to  an  office.    It  is  the 

▼iew,  is  not  the  natural  or  proper  em-  very  doctrine,  the  very  dogma,  the  veiy 

ployment  of  a  Republic,  and  a  war  of  great  and  fatal  error  which  we  are  oom- 

conquest,  probably  never  entered  into  bating.    We  say  the  Countni  ^^^  ^  ^^S^ 

any  of  their  designs.  to  see  the  **best  men"  in  office;  and  ia 

Considering  the  pacific  inclinations  of  military  affiiirs  the  immense  importanee 

civilized  nations,  it  was  not  probable  that  of  this  principle,  and  the  monstrous  evil 

oar  citizens  would  be  treated  to  the  hor-  of  the  contrary  usage,  is  most  strikinglj 

rlble  experience  of  war  oftener  than  once  apparent. 

in  a  generation.  To  expend  from  five  to  Let  us  look  at  the  late  appointments— 
ten  millions  a  year  during  an  intermedi-  out  of /ottr  hundred  and  firty  new  corn- 
ate  stale  of  peace  appeared  to  them  a  missions  issued  to  the  ten  regiments,  we 
more  costly  method  of  **  preparing  for  can  discover  but  nineleen  wlio  had  been 
war,"  than  to  furnish  annually  a  sum  of  in  service.  We  italicise  the  words  "bam 
money  in  the  education  of  officers  equal  in  service,**  because  we  are  confident  that, 
to  the  anmud  expense  of  a  second  class  however  it  may  be  with  the  Cabinet  and 
frigate.  It  was  thus  that  France  and  the  President,  the  country  at  large  rely 
£ngland,  two  old  and  warlike  nations,  upon  officers  who  have  seen  service^  in 
brought  the  science  of  war  to  perfection,  preference  to  those  wlio  have  not    At 

But  we  will  not  wander  farther  from  the  the  close  of  the  last  war,  we  had  60,000 
main  subject  of  this  article.  It  was  our  men  under  arms.  Are  the  soldiers  and 
intention  to  follow  this  digression  in  re-  officers  who  were  in  the  fields  of  Chip- 
ference  to  the  Military  Academy,  so  far  pewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  and  New  Orleans, 
only  as  it  has  a  necessary  connexion  with  all  dead  or  incapacitated  f  Are  the  sur- 
the  mode,  in  which  the  President  has  ex-  vivors  of  those  renowned  conflicts  so  lost 
ercised  the  military  appointing  power,  to  their  country,  that  if  sought  out  they 
If  the  country  derives  no  benefit  from  would  refuse  their  services  now  ? 
that  institution,  let  it  be  at  once  abolished.  In  1844  there  had  graduated  1230  cm- 
no  matter  how  its  benefits  are  lost.  We  dets,  of  whom,  since  lBQ2,fbwr  htmdred 
do  not  know  what  private  views  the  Ex-  and  fifteen  had  left  the  service  by  resig- 
ecutive  holds  in  reference  to  it ;  neither  nation.  Of  this  number  it  is  reasonable 
does  it  appear  to  us  a  matter  of  great  con-  to  suppose  that  near  2^ree  hundred  are  now 
sequence;  what  his  abstract  notions  may  living,  and  considering  the  obligations 
he,  whether  in  favor  or  against  the  insti-  they  are  under  to  the  country,  it  is  nn- 
tntion.  It  is  his  acts,  his  official  course  reasonable  to  think  that  any  of  them,  if 
of  action  and  policy,  that  produce  effects,  called  upon,  would  refuse  to  return  to 
and  not  his  theories.  In  practice,  there-  service,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
fore,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  he  has,  they  have  refused, 
in  the  present  war,  greatly  lessened  the  Where  are  the  soldiers  and  officers  win 
advantages  which  the  country  expected  were  in  the  militia  service  in  the  various 
from  the  institution  by  carrying  into  the  Indian  wars,  of  1828,  1882,  and  1836. 
army  the  same  doctrines  in  reference  to  And  finally,  when  the  ten  regiments  wen 
appointments  that  prevail  in  the  civil  de-  organized,  where  were  the  officeni  and 
partments.  men  who  had  marched  from  St.  Louis  to 

If  it  is  admitted  that  every  civilian  Santa  Fe,  to  California  and  Chihuahna  f 

does  not  possess  military  skill  by  intui-  the  men  who  had  fought,  and  suffered  on 

tion ;  that  in  time  of  war  such  skill  and  the  Rio  Grande,  who  had  stormed  Mon- 

knowledge  is  precious;  that  there  are  tere^,  won  the  fields  of  Buena  Vislav 

those  in  the  country  who  do  possess  it—  Benito  and  the    Sacramentos?     There 
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could  not  have  been  in  the  United  States,  tary  usase  and  to  military  justice,  and  has 
when  the  ten  regiments  were  organized,  promoted^  in  a  few  cases,  volunteer  oflS- 
less  itian  4,000  persons,  out  of  the  regu-  cers  from  the  lower  grades.  We  recol- 
lar  army,  who  had  held  commissions,  lect  two  cases — those  of  the  brave  Col. 
and  seen  service ;  and  not  less  than  20,000  Davis,  of  the  Mississippi  regiment,  re- 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  ported  as  promoted  to  a  Brigadier ;  and 
who,  having  seen  service,  without  com-  of  Gen.  Shields,  of  Louisiana,  retained, 
missions,  were  better  qualified  than  mere  In  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
civilians  to  serve  the  country  in  war.  ministration,  and  in  endeavoring  to  show 
How  many  of  these  veterans  received  that  they  have  grossly  abused  the  confi- 
tbe  favors  of  the  President  ?  The  official  dence  of  the  people — thrown  away  the 
announcement  of  the  appointments,  as  advantages  ox  the  Military  Academy — 
made  in  the  *<  Union,"  gives  the  former  and  committed  the  most  flagrant  military 
rank  of  those  who  are  re-appointed,  and  injustice  to  those  who  had  won  onr  bat- 
in  them  we  have  said  there  are  buU  nine^  ties — we  shall,  of  course,  not  be  under- 
teenJ/!  Do  not  these  facts  sustain  us  stood  as  casting  any  personal  reflections 
in  making  the  grave  charge,  that  the  upon  those  citizens  upon  whom  the  Pres- 
Executive  has  purposely  carried  his  De-  ident  has  bestowed  his  favors.  • 
mocracj/ into  the  army  ? — That  it  was  his  A  civilian  is  no  more  to  be  blamed 
settled  purpose  to  bring  down  this  arm  of  for  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  theory 
the  service  to  the  level  of  the  Custom-  and  practice  of  war,  than  he  is  for  not 
house,  and  to  assure  himself  that  the  being  a  geologist,  or  a  linguist.  All  sci- 
political  sympathies  of  the  applicant  were  ence  is  the  result  of  study;  and  all  gov- 
iD  unison  with,  or  subservient  to  his  ernments,  and  all  Presidents  till  the  day 
own?  of  Mr.  Polk,  have  deemed  the  "art  of 

Why  are  the  heroes  of  the  present  war  war"  the  most  difficult  of  all  others, 

forgotten  and  neglected ;  the  men  who.  Those  intimatelv  acquainted  with  hn- 

ragged,  sunburnt,  and  unshorn,  were  toil-  man  nature,  as  exhibited  in  military  life, 

ing  without  pay,  or  sustenance,  over  the  in  camps,  marches,  and  seig^s,  have  dis- 

sands  of  New  Mexico,  while  the  kid-  covered,  that  the  most  tender  point  on 

glove  politicians,  clerks  and  hangers-on  which  a  soldier  can  be  touched,  is  that  of 

of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  are  promoted  to  his  promotion  for  services.     Those  ac- 

the  offices  ?     Perhaps  our  position,  that  customed  only  to  the  feelings  of  citizens 

party  bias  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  engaged  in  trade,  or  other  civil  business, 

eingular  spectacle,  may  be  controverted —  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  delicate  sen- 

we  should  in  that  case  reply  with  a  ques-  sibility  of  military  men  on  that  subject, 

tion,  hoping  to  have  a  sufficient  answer.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  galling 

If  party  did  not  influence  the  mind  of  to  a  brave  spirit,  and  more  destructive  to 

the  President,  how  did  it  happen,  that  of  an  elevated  military  ambition,  than  the 

Six  Brigadier  Generals  and   Ttoo  Major  .  idea  of  being  superseded  without  cause. 

Generals,  elected  in  May,  1846,  not  one  It  is  difficult  for  the  officer  or  soldier 

Whig  is  to  be  found?  who  has  won  fields,  endured  hunger,  and 

If  his  desire  was  simply  to  place  the  suffered  sickness  for  his  country,  to  be 

most  competent  men,  and  not  the  most  satisfied,  under  the  command  of  men  who 

promising  politicians,  in  command  of  the  have  pas<ed  through  none  of  these  or- 

army— if  his  plan  was  to  make  it  not  a  deals  of  exposure,  fire,  pestilence,  and 

field  for  political  preferment,  but  a  terror  blood.     Such  a  trial  of  the  generosity  of 

to  Mexico — why  among  these  eight  hi^h-  the  soldier  should  not  be  wantonly  made, 

est  military  offices  in  his  gift,  is  there  but  The  efficiency  of  an  army  depends  upon 

cne,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  who  its    subordination  ;    ancf  this    depends 

hetd  seen  service  1  greatly  upon  a  voluntary  submission  to 

And,  subsequently,  how  did  it  hajpen,  discipline,  and  confidence  in  the  leaders, 

that  stmong  three  Brigadier  Generals,  t%co  We  affirmed,  not  many  pages  back, 

should  be  thorough  going- adherents  to  that  the  volunteers  had,  in  general,  shown 

his  party,  who  bad  never  seen  service,  and  more  discretion  in  the  selection  of  their 

anlu  one  (a  neutral)  vho  had  ?  officers,  than  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 

We  know,  that  since  the  adjournment  net.    That  this  assertion  will  meet  with 

of  Congress,  and  since  the  crowd  of  **  pa-  resistance  by  some  of  our  readers,  we  do 

triots"  that  filled  the  city  of  Washington  not  doubt.     The  other  day  a  volunteer 

in  March  and  April  last  has  dispersed,  came  along  on  his  crutch  and  one  leg, 

the  President  has  partly  returned  to  mill-  the  other  being  now  at  Monterey.    He 
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was  in  the  Missisaippi  regiment  that  at-  Captains — 6. 

tacked  the  town  on  the  lelt.  *'  My  brave 

ieUow,  bow  was  it  that  your  regiment  A.  S.  Blanchard,  Louisiana  Regiment 

stood  the  fire  of  those  batteries  so  well  J.  £.  Bracket,  California  Regiment, 

and  so  long?"    *'  Sir," said  he,  "  we  had  H.  M.  Naglee,  California  Regiment 

confidence  in  our  officers;  wherever  Da-    Weightman,  Missouri  Battalion. 

vis  and  McCIury  went,  we  followed."  H.  K.  Gosucum,  Texas  Volunteers. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Administration  W.  £.  Aisquith,  Baltimore  Battalion. 
are  beginning  to  discern  the  value  of  this 

confidence  on  the  part  of  soldiers.  We  Here  are  32  names  within  our  know- 
judge  so  from  the  fact  of  the  promotion  ledge,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  others,  on 
ol  Col.  Davis,  although  the  new  idea  whom  the  volunteers  have  conferred  mil- 
came  to  them  only  after  citizen-generals  itary  appointments — deven  of  them  the 
Hopping,  Pierce,  and  Cushing  had  been  highest  rank  which  the  President  has 
furnished  with  older  commissions,  and  permitted  them  to  bestow, 
consequently  better  rank.  The  deeds  of  many  of  these  brave  offi- 

To  confirm  our  opinion  of  the  superior  cers  have  now   become  history.    Their 

fitness  of  the  appointments  made  by  the  names  will  soon  stand  upon  its  pages,  as- 

Tolunteers  over  those  made  by  the  Ex-  sociated  with  the  glory  of  ten  victories 

eciitive,  we  give  a  list  of  the  volunteer  already  won.      The  confidence  which 

officers,  who  had  before  been  in  service,  their  brave  soldiers  reposed  in  them,  has 

as  far  as  we  are  informed  :  been  justified  by  events.     We  give  pro- 
minence to  their  names,  because  it  is  ne- 

CoLONELS 11.  cessary  to  sustain  our  position,  not  with 

a  view  to  cause  any  inferences  injurious 

Jefferson  Davis.  Ui  Mississippi  Regiment.  ^<i  ^^^  reputation,  the  skill,  or  the  courage 

William  K.  McKee,  1«/  Kentucky  Regir  o^  ^^e  other  volunteer  officers,  or  of  the 

ment  (killed).  ^^^  regiments,  or  the  staff  appointments. 

Hamphrey  Marshall,  Kentucky  Cavalry.  }^  noticing  the  conduct  of  American 

A.  M.  Mitchell,  %nd  Ohio  Regiment  soldiers  or  officers,  whether  regulars  or 

S.  K.  Curtis.  Ist  Ohio  Regiment.  «»tizen,    we    suppose  it   is  understood 

A.  S.  Johnston,  Louisiana  Regiment  ^hat  't  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the 

W.  B.  Burnett,  Ut  New  York  Regiment.  9»ality  of  bravery—as  that  seems  to  be 

J.  F.  Hamtronek,  1st  Virginia  Regiment  inherent  in  them  all— in  making  compan- 

L.  S.  De  Rttssey,  2fid  Louisiana  Regi-  so"^  between  those  who  have  and  those 

ment  ^^"°  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^^^  service;  it  is  only 

Jason  Rogers,  Louisville  Legion.  necessary  to  speak  of  their  relative  skill. 

S.  W.  Morgan.  Ut  Ohio  Regiment.  "ot  of  their  patriotism  or  courage ;  for  on 

these  points  their  native  feeling  and  the 

.                   n>                ^  discipline  of  a  camp,  soon  place  them  all 

w         ikM  -ir-  *i.        ji  r         o     •       -  When,  therefore,  we  attribute  a  want 

Jones  MVisthus.  Sterna  IJegiiiw^^  of  pracUcal  militarj-  knowledge  to  one 

Charles  Kieff.  Mtssoup  RegtmerU.  ^,  J^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  possession  of 

rk*n'pdV"           ^'^''^y   ^^'"^n^  this  knowledge  to  another  class,  it  is  only 

(Kiiiea;.                       •   •    «           ^  in  a  military  point  of  view  that  they  are 

Beverly  Randolph,  Ut  Virginm  Regiment  ^^  ^e  considered.     We  are  not  engaged  in 

Cooke,  Mormon  Battalum.  ^„  ^ff^^  to  create  a  personal  distinction 

Alien,                  .    n     .      }"*•">  between  the  officers  of  the  army,  regular 
•  Ca/»/omia  Regment  ^^  volunteer,  but  are  endeavoring  to  en- 
force a  just  principle,  which,  we  think, 
Majors — 8.  has  been  violated.     We  therefore  repeat, 

that  to  be  destitute  of  military  science 

Wm.  Wall,  Ohio  Regiment.  and  accomplishments  is  no  disgrace  to 

M.  L.  Clarke,  Missouri  Battalion.  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to 

Buchanon,  Baltimore  Regiment.  acquire  them  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 

M.  Stokes,  North  Carolina  Regiment  derogatory  to  such  officers  to  state  the 

J.  A.  Early,  Virginia  Regiment  facts. 

Goode  Bryan,  Georgia  Regiment  A  careful  study  of  the  list  we  have 

C.  H.  Fry,  1st  Kentucky  Regiment  given  above,  and  a  corresponding  train 

-.  California  RegtmerU.  ol  reflection  npon  the  services  they  have 
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tendered,  will  exemplify,  in  the  roost  for-  lowing  reply  :—*'  My  brave  men,  hare 

dUe  manner,  the  valae  to  the  country  of  confidence  in  your  colonel  ,*  he  is  a  good 

military  experience  in  military  affairs.  Democrat.    He  goes  against  the  Bank  of 

The  individuals  themselves  are  of  com-  the  United  States,  for  the  Sub-Treasnry, 

paratively  small  consequence ;  but  to  the  and  against  squandering  the  public  money 

nation,  the  difierence  between  competent  on  Harbors  and  Light- houses.    This  he 

and  incompetent  officers,  is  the  difference  has  declared  in  numerous  stump  speeches 

between  victory  and  defeat — between  na*  in  Tennessee." 

tional  honor  and  national  disgrace.  If  the  President  has  not  uttered  sucb 

Take  the  example  of  a  regiment  com-  words,  he  has  in  a  form  more  significant 

maaded  by  an  experienced  officer,  and  than  words,  proclaimed  such  facts  and 

QOiopare  its  value,  in  the  day  of  battle,  such  principles.    This  may  be  denied  by 

with  another  regiment  differently  situated,  partisans:  it  is  capable  of  proof.    The 

There  are  1000  men  whom  the  nation,  at  friends  of  the  Executive  have  produced 

an  expense  of  1,000,000  of  dollars,  has  a  few  instances  uf  Whigs  put  in  commis- 

oollected  and  transported  to  the  far  off  sion :  one  in  the  rifle  regiment,  and  a 

field  of  action.    Another  thousand,  at  the  Paymaster   in  the  ten   regiments  from 

same  cost  and  exertion,  has  also  been  Ohio.    It  is  said  that  Col.  Cummings  of 

placed  on  the  same  field.  Georgia,  to  whom  a  Major- Generalship 

Their  respective  Colonels  are,  within  was  tendered,  is  a  quasi-bolder  of  Whig 

their  commands,  Generals-in-chief,  sepa-  principles.    Parties  in  the  United  States 

ratedfromhead-quarters,  and,in  theever-  being  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  to  take 

aihifting  occurrences  of  a  tight,  thrown  away  from  these  appointments  their  po- 

vitboQt  orders  on  their  own  military  litical  caste,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 

lesources^  Perhaps  the  personal  courage,  friends  of  the  Administration  to  show 

respectability,  and,  we  may  allow,  the  that  they  are  also  nearfy  equally  divided. 

military  genius  of  the  two  Colonels  are  If Jftre  Democrats  are  found  to  one  Whig, 

equal.  One  has  been  trained  amid  camps,  in  possession  of  commissions,  the  ap- 

alarms,  and  battles :  the  other  has  come  pointments  would  still  partake  of  a  party 

from  his  quiet  home,  and  now,  for  the  character.    Such  a  result  could  not  fof- 

first  time,  is  about  to  engage  in  mortal  low  from  mere  accident.    If  the  political 

combat.    Will  not  these  1000  men  think  tenets  of  the  candidates  were  not  a  sub- 

of  these  things — the  awful  moment  be-  jeet  of  inquiry,  the  chances  would  be  aa 

fore  the  formation  of  the  line  and  the  great  that  a  majority  of  the  opposition  par- 

eommencement  of  the  attack  ?    Suppose  ty  would  receive  commissions,  unless  it 

the  newly- commissioned  Colonel,  at  this  should  appear  that  the  military  capacity 

period,  loses  confidence  in  himself — will  of  the  country  belongs  by  nature  to  the 

not  his  men  discover  it  ?    Suppose,  from  Administration  party — in  brief,  that  Mara 

Ibis  Colonel  down  to  the  non-commis-  is  a  Democrat. 

aioned  officers  and  privates,  the  regiment  It  strikes  os  that  the  President  has  not 

ia  composed  of  trained  veterans, — may  thoroughly  weighed  the  consequences  of 

not  their  whole  effect  be  lost  by  a  mis-  making  the  army  a  political  machine  ; 

take  on  the  part  of  the  commander .'    If  of  disfranchising  one  half  the  military 
80»  he  is  for  this  occasion  of  as  much  *  science  of  the  nation,  and  of   makinr 

consequence  as  all  the  rest  of  the  regi-  military    rank  subservient    to  political 

ment.  which  cost  the  government  a  mil-  scheming. 

Hon  of  dollars.  Perhaps  his  subordinates  Unless  the  democratic  party  shall  fur- 
are  smarting  under  a  sense  of  injury*  nish  the  men  as  well  as  the  officers^  there 
being  thus  placed  under  the  command  of  will  be  at  once  a  distinction  of  political 
a  civilian.  By  chance  this  regiment  may  caste  between  the  rank  and  the  file  of  the 
occupy  during  an  engagement  the  most  troops.  On  a  change  of  administration 
Important  part  of  the  line,  which,  if  hro-  acting  upon  the  principles  established  by 
ken,  turns  the  fortune  of  the  day.  this,  a  new  President  should  discharge 

In  such  a  crisis,  some  indignant  patriot  the  appointees  of  his  predecessor,  as  he 

in  the  ranks,  whose  life  and  honor,  and  does  the  secretaries,  the  collectors,  and 

the  success  and  power  of  whose  country  other  civil  officers.     Rotation  of  office  is 

18  at  stake,  might  he  forgiven  for  the  use  thus  introduced  into  the  army;  its  inde- 

of  some  harsh  phrases  in  reference  to  the  pendence  destroyed,  its  high  devotion  to 

appointing  power.  The  appointing  pow-  country  exchanged  for  servile  submission 

er  mi^ht  be  informed  of  this  language,  to  party,  and  intrigues  for  place  and  for 

and  might  consequently  make  the  fol-  promotion  will  subvert  all  the  rules  of 
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regular  advance  for  long  Bervices  or  ex-  Academy,  after  four  years  hard  study, 

traordinary  merit.  and  from  thence  into  the  old  Regiments, 

Imagine  the  war  to  continue,  as  it  pro-  now  find  instances  of  new  appointments 

hably  will,  until  there  is  a  change  of  ad-  in  the  Rifle  and    other  regiments,  made 

ministration,  and  in  the  place  of  Mr.  from  discharged   Cadets,  out-ranking  the 

Polk,  an  anti-war  whig,  or  a  whig  of  gradtrntes  of  their  own  corps. 

any  kind,  be  placed  in  the  Presidential  Again,  we  say,  we  refer  to  this  fact, 

chair — he    having    the  same  unlimited  only  to  enforce  a  principle  to  prove  an  in- 

power  to  make  and  unmake  officers,  as  famous  iniquity  in  the  £xecutive,  not  to 

the   preseiit  incumbent,  may  adopt  the  reflect   upon  the  persons    so  promoted. 

rale  of  proscription  for    party's   sake,  The  fact  shows  how  much  easier  it  is  to 

with  as  much  justice  as  this  Executive  rise  in  the  service  under  a  system  of  po* 

has  adopted  party  qualifications  as  the  lilical  favoritism,   by  having  friends  at 

basis  of    the  original  appointment.    He  court,  than  by  study  and  service  in  the 

first  inquires  into  the  politics  of  Generals  field. 

Pillow,  Quitman,  Pierce,  Gushing,  Hep-  There  are  friends  of  the  Administration 
ping.  Shields,  and  so  on  through  the  lint ;  who  honestly  approve  of  the  ))lan  of 
and  finding  them  to  be  indirect  opposition  "  going  to  the  people"  for  our  military 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  they  are  dis-  officers.  They  have  been  heard  to  say, 
ehar^^ed,  and  for  this  cause  only  ;  can  the  that  it  is  undemocratic,  and  favoring 
Democratic  party  complain  with  any  de-  aristocracy,  to  confine  such  appointments 
cency  of  justice  ?  to  a  "particular  class  "  We  are  happy 
The  laws,  and  the  **  articles  of  war,"  to  agree  with  these  just-minded  gentle- 
protect  the  officer  of  the  regular  army  men — and  we  think  the  examples  we 
from  being overslouf^hed  in  his  own  arm  have  given,  of  confining  them  to  one 
by  fixing  a  ni/c  of  promotion — but  they  political  party,  the  strongest  that  can  be 
do  not  control  the  President  in  making  produced.  But  we  deny  that  making 
the  original  appointments.  As  in  the  promotions  and  appointments  from  those 
ease  of  the  Rifle  Regiment,  only  one  of-  nest  informed,  most  skilled,  and  the  long- 
ficer  of  the  regular  army  was  given  an  est  in  experience,  infringes  this  golden 
appointment  in  that  corps,  all  the  rest  rule.  Has  any  hater  of  aristocracy,  dis- 
being  taken  from  civil  lite.  covered  any  danger  to  the  republic  be- 
The  reason  why  promotion  should  be  cause  the  District  Attorneys  of  the  Unit- 
by  seniority  and  length  of  service  is  equal-  ed  States,  are  selected  from  among 
ly  strong  when  applied  to  appointmmts.  eminent  professional  lawyers  ?  Wise 
It  is  supposed  that  length  of  practice  patriot,  why  not? — Because,  though  law- 
is  the  proper  guaranty  in  favor  of  milita-  yers  are  of  a  '*  class,"  it  is  a  class  which 
ry  qualifications.  This  is  the  foundation  any  citizen  may  enter,  and  therefore  the 
of  the  rule  of  regular  promotion.  The  District  Attorneyship  is  free  and  open  to 
administratton,  however,  break  away  the  merit  and  competition  of  all.  Why 
from  this  rule,  in  almost  every  case  where  is  it  not  claimed,  that  these  Attorneyships 
the  law  will  permit  it.  The  military  shall  be  distributed  among  the  merchants, 
nsageof  all  nations,  has  been  uniform  in  tavern-keepers,  blacksmiths,  and  tailors 
making  service  the  basis  of  rank.  £ven  of  the  United  States  ?  The  argument  in 
in  England,  arbitrary  yet  politic  Eng-  reference  to  military  appointments,  is  in 
land,  where  we  are  shocked  at  the  enor-  effect  as  follows: — It  is  favoritism,  and 
mity  of  purchasing  commissions,  the  aristocratic,  to  confine  them  to  the  gradu- 
purchaser  must  begin  with  the  lowest  ates  of  the  Military  Academy  and  tne  old 
grade,  and  there  do  duty  and  receive  in-  soldiers,  thus  depriving  other  citizens  of 
structions  before  he  can  purchase  farther  a  chance  in  the  army.  It  is  a  dangerous 
promotion.  In  the  Engineers,  purchase  influence  to  give  the  President  the  selec- 
ts not  allowed,  and  we  believe  not  in  the  tion  of  one  Cadet  with  the  rank  of  Ser- 
arlillery.  Education  and  service  form  geant,  from  each  Congressional  District 
the  only  grounds  of  advancement  in  in  the  Union ;  and  in  case  he  passes  the 
these  corps,  in  them,  influence,  favor-  ordeal  of  the  institution,  to  give  him  a 
itism  or  wealth,  produce  no  effect.  In  commission.  The  inference  is  as  fol- 
the  United  States  we  have  recently  seen,  lows : — It  is  better,  more  democratic,  less 
for  the  first  time,  citizen  appointments  dangerous,  less  aristocratic,  to  allow  the 
made  directly  into  the  artillery  arm.  Of-  President,  without  any  limitation  of  terri- 
ficers  of  the  artillery  and  of  the  infantry,  tory  or  reference  to  qualifications,  to  se- 
who  have  regularly  passed  through  the  lect  Lieutenants,  Captains,  Colonels,  and 
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Major  Generals,  than  to  chooRG  Cadets  Oar  opinion  of  military  justice  and  po- 

with  the  rank  of  Sergeant.     It  is  more  Itcy,  woald  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the 

advantageous  to  the  country,  and  the  ar-  first  men  to  whom  commissions  in  the 

my,  that  the  established   rules  of  prece-  new  Regiments  should  have  been  offered, 

dence,  rank,   authority,  and   command  were  the  tried  ofiScers and  the  distinguish- 

should  be  broken  up,  and  the  absolute  ed    non- commissioned  officers    and  pri- 

judgment  and  will  of  the  President  take  vates  of  General  Taylor's  army.      The 

Its  place.    Such  are  the  arguments  and  "  baptism  of  fire**  and  blood,  in  the  opin- 

the  inferences.  ion  of  the  country,  if  we  are  not  mis- 

The  great  French  General  who  died  taken,  would  be  regarded  as  a  better 
at  St.  Helena,  has  been  cited  as  an  recommei^dation  than  the  baptism  of  de- 
example  of  our  Executive,  who  went  mocracy.  It  is  to  this  entire  disregard  of 
"  among  the  people"  for  heroes  and  the  merits  of  those  who  had  won  so  many 
generals.  Those  who  ofier  this  com-  and  such^errible  fields,  that  we  attribute 
parison  did  not  probably  think  how  ridi-  the  failure  of  the  government  to  secure 
culous  it  makes  one  of  the  parties  appear,  the  re-enlistment  of  the  old  troops.  We 
Col.  Polk,  and  General  Bonaparte  com-  are  informed  that  disappointment,  cha- 
pared!  The  comparison  is  unjust  to  Col.  grin,  and  indignation,  are  openly  mani- 
Polk !  The  "  Commander-in-chief  of  the  tested  by  them  on  this  account.  What  the 
American  forces  by  land  and  by  sea,"  country  has  lost  by  such  a  result,  cannot 
does  not  indeed  possess,  on  the  whole,  be  estimated  by  dollars,  because  human 
the  exalted  genius,  the  surprising  per-  life,  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  the 
ception  of  character,  the  military  skill  character  of  the  peace  are  all  to  be  af- 
ex  hi  bited  at  sieges  and   battles,  the  per-  fee  ted  by  it. 

Bonal  acquaintance  with  soldiers  and  offi-  In  the  few  instances  of  old  officers  re- 

cers,on  the  march,  in  the  bivouack,  and  appointed  into  the  new  Regiments,  we 

under  fire,  which  characterized  the  Com-  notice  a  curious  fact  that  sustains  our 

mander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  of  view  of  the  political  character  of  the  ap- 

forty  years  service : — but  then  Mr.  Polk  pointments.    The  3d  Regiment  of  Dra- 

is  a  Democrat,  which  Bonaparte  was  not !  goons, the  15th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and 

Bv  the  French  law  a  certain  proportion  the  Regiment  of  Voltigeurs,  the  1st  Majors 
of  the  promotions  are  made  without  re-  are  citizens,  and  the  s^coruf  Majors  are  old 
^ard  to  seniority — we  think  it  is  one-  officers.  In  the  case  of  the  3d  Dragoons, 
fourth — under  tne  law^s  of  the  United  the  1st  Major  is  the  son  of  the  Senator 
States,  in  time  of  war,  the  President  has  from  Michigan,  heretofore  Secretary  or 
the  same  power,  to  promote  for  distin-  attacks  to  the  Mission  to  France.  The 
guished  services.  Bonaparte  used  this  second  Major  was  Brevet  Captain  Emory, 
right  in  thousands  of  instances,  honor-  of  the  Topographical  corps,  a  graduate 
able  to  himself,  and  just  towards  his  with  seventeen  years  honorable  service, 
hrave  soldiers.  During  the  present  war,  It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and 
Mr.  Polk  has  given  commissions  to  one  honestly  believed,  that  volunteers  would 
private,  one  corporal,  and  one  sergeant,  not  cheerfully  serve  under  old  officers ; 
of  the  regular  army,  as  a  reward  for  particularly  the  graduates.  These  asser- 
highly  military  actions.  But  it  was  not  tions,  however,  have  not  been  made  since 
a  rule  of  the  French  General  to  "go  to  the  Union  published  the  lists  from  which 
the  people"  for  his  Generals.  He  never  we  have  made  the  abstract  above  given, 
committed  that  insult  to  his  soldiers.  He  It  was  not,  as  we  know,  ever  suggest- 
made  soldiers  of  his  people;  but  his  Gen-  ed  that  old  officers  would  consent  or 
erals  were  taken  from  his  soldiers  only,  would  be  required  to  serve  under  strip- 
He  rewarded  merit,  not  by  placing  civil-  lings  taken  from  the  corps  of  clerks, 
ians  in  command  of  veterans,  but  vete-  aj^ents,  sub-£^ents,  or  even  from  Secreta- 
rans  in  command  of  civilians.  It  was  ries  of  Legation.  So  far  as  we  know, 
his  rule,  that  merit  should  precede,  not  this  was  a  contingency  that  no  one.  Whig 
follow  promotion.  To  use  his  expression,  or  Democrat,  ever  expected  to  realize, 
when  a  soldier  had  undergone  the  "  bap-  Near  the  foot  of  the  Second  Lieutenants 
tism  of  fire,"  be  was  in  the  way  of  ad-  of  the  3d  Dragoons,  we  notice  the  name 
vancement,  if  he  behaved  himself  well,  of  Herman  'Diarny  of  New  York,  a  2d 
To  follow  the  practice  of  the  President  of  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  having  passed 
the  United  States,  such  a  baptism  capaci-  seven  years  service  (according  to  report) 
tales  him  merely  to  serve  under  a  newly-  in  the  Austrian  army.  Such  cases  re- 
made, home-manufactured  political  head,  quire  explanation.    To  this  demand  we 
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hare   the    following  answer: — ^"^  What  chizen  generatn,  where  they  have  shown 

daim  have  these  graduates,  and  old  sol-  themselves  meritonous,  and  to  observe 

diers  to  the  best  offices  or  to  any  of  the  that  the  same  degree  of  success  in*  those 

offices  ?*'     We  reply,  as  we  have  already  whose  opportunities  are  few,  acquires 

done — none  at  aU.    And  having  promptly  greater  distinction  than  with  those  who 

responded,  we  now  aski  what  claim  have  have  had  experience.    It  is  the  method 

the  partisans,  clerks,  agents,  hangers- on»  of  selection  which  we  think  worthy  of 

family  relatives,  and  stump-orators  of  the  the  ex tremest  censure. 

Administration,  to  those  military  offices  ?  The  worst  species  of  favoritism  could 

We  have  already  said  there  is  no  such  not  entirely  fail  of  selecting  some  good 

thing  as  a  personal  claim  to  office.    That  officers.    If  they  were  all  taken  from  the 

18  basing  the  office  not  on  merit  or  the  cousins,  or  cousins-in-law  of  the  secreta- 

interest  of  the  country,  but  on  personal  ry-at-war,  or  from  the  cobblers  of  the 

favoritism,     ft    is    the  country   which  city  of  New  York,  it  is  not  supposable 

holds  the  claim,  and  that  is  only  dis-  hut  there  should  he  found  some  talented, 

charged  by  an  inquiry  into  qualification  educated,  brave  and  meritorious  officers 

and  fitness.     Suppose  the  choice  of  Gen-  among  them.     But,  in  a  campaign,  it  is 

erals  for  the  present  war  had  been  not  not  only  desirable  to  have  good  officers 

in  the  President,  but  in  the  people,  or  during  its  progress — it  is  of  consequence 

the  people  of  the  states,  or  the  troops  of  to  have  them  at  the  first  moments.    Our 

the  statea    We  will  admit  that  the  elect-  people  are  so  intelligent  that  they  acquire 

ors  may  draw  party  lines,  and  take  their  military  information,  habits,  and  tactics 

respective  candidates  from  their  respec-  ver}'  readily ;  but  it  is  to  the  country  an 

tive   parties,  whig  and  democrat.     Rut  expensive  school  of  education,  where,  in 

would  they    (the   troops)  have  elected  addition  to  the  officers,  there  are  under 

fourteen  Generals,  of  whom  only  two  had  pay  ten,  fifteen,  or  thirty  thousand  men, 

Jretensions  to  experience  in  the  field .'  comparatively  useless.    The  first  cam* 

udging  from  the  good  sense  they  have  paign  of  the  last  war  should  not  be  for- 

exercised  m  selecting  regimental  officers,  gotten  by  the  Cabinet.    Not  for  want  of 

Drmiphan,Davis^MitchelU  Mar$kall^Jay^  troops,  but  of  experienced  officers,  a  sea 

Morgan^   the  brars  Lieutenant  Stewart^  son  was  lost,  and  what  was  worse,  dis- 

the  intrepid  Captain  Henrie,  Jack  Hays,  ^race  and  defeat  came  With  overwhelm^ 

Johnston,  and  names  of  this  class  would  in?  weight  on  the  spirits  of  the  nation, 

not  be  at  the  head  of  the  valuable  troops  It  was  at  such  a  moment  that  the  Mil 

in  Mexico.  itary  Academy  was  established  on  new 

It  is  a  new  idea  that  troops  in  a  popu-  and  enlarged  foundations.     It  was  th^ 

lar  military  election  exercise  power  in  a  discovered  that  very  good  and  patriotic 

safer  and  better  manner  than  the  Ex  ecu-  citizens  might  be  very  awkward  platoon 

tive  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  deveU  officers,  and  worse  than  awkward  at  the 

opments  of  this  war  go  far  to  support  the  head  of  a  regiment.    The  school  of  the 

doctrine     Imagine  the  army  in  Mexico  soldier,  the  squad,  the  company ;  the  sci- 

called  upon  by  the  President  for  a  recom-  ence  of  fortification,  of  the  attack  and 

mendation,  to    fill   vacancies — conceive  defence,  and  fortified  places ;  the  use  of 

of  the  death  of  five  or  six  generals  of  the  artillery  in  all  its  forms,  its  construction 

volunteer  force  now  there — and   by  a  and  transportation;   the  laying  out  of 

stretch  of  imagination,  suppose  that  the  trenches,  maneuvering  of  regiments — ^in 

Administration    should    condescend    to  short,  the  multiplied  duties  oi  officers  in 

consult  the  troops,  and  allow  them  to  all  forms   and  all  grades, — were  then 

express  their  preference  by  a  nominatory  found  not  to  come  forth  in  a  moment 

vote.     Would  they  have  recourse  to  the  under  the  magic  of  a  commission  signed 

politicians  of  the  states,  the  prominent  by  the  President.   Time,  patience,  labor, 

judges,  militia  colonels,  and  members  of  devotion,  skill,  talent  and  education,  were 

Congress?  or  would  they  fix  their  eyes  all  found  to  be  necessary,  to  make  a 

on  the  best  soldiers  in  the  camp,  the  perfect  officer.    A  plume  and  sash,  an 

most  skillful  drill -officer?  the  man  whom  epaulet  and  gold  lace,  gave  their  pos- 

they  observed  in  battle — calm,  judicious,  sessor  none  of  those  mental  and  moral 

and  energetic?    We  think  it  would  be  qualifications. 

safe  for  the  President  to  try  the  exper-  Civilians  may  not  at  once  comprehend 

iment.  the  vast   diffisrence  between  an  army 

We  again  take  occasion  to  repeat,  that  when  it  is  well,  and  when  it  is  poorly 

we  appreciate  fully  the  merits  of  the  officered.    The  Cabinet  at  Washington 
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seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  Coogreas  would  be  much  belter  in- 

magnitude  of  the  subject  with  which  they  structed,  and  the  nation  would  be  aslon- 

were  trifling.    But  the  generals  in  Mex-  ished,  if  the  names*  number,  and  quali- 

ico  can  feel  it  in  all  its  k)rce.  fications  of  all  tbe  applicants  for  places 

We  have  heard  such  reasoning  as  this,  in  the  ten  regiments,  who  had  held  ftrevir 

A  standing  army  is  a  dangerous  thine  to  (ajls  commissions,  were  to  be  made  public 

a  republic,  and  is  not  to  be  fostered,  we  If  Congress  had  the  power  and  tbe  in- 

admit  it.    Does  it  follow  that,  if  we  have  clination  to  draw  from  the  Executive  the 

an  army,  it  must  be  in  itself  an  inferior  files  of  these  applications,  tbey  would  at 

pne  ?     Will  this  abate  the  difficulty  ?  once  see  what  motives  actuated  the  ap- 

Armies  are  bad  things :  the  Democracy  pointing  power  ;   they   would  at  once 

will  have,  therefore,  a  oad  army.  Instead  discover  whether  our  censure  is  well- 

of  an  intelligent,  orderly,  and  disciplined  founded  or  not. 

body  of  troops,  we  are  to  have  an  insuf*  If  it  should,  on  such  an  investigation, 

ficient  one — a  disorderly,  public  paid,  be  found  that  about  all  the  field,  and  one- 

iM)d  standing  mob.    It  appears  to  us  that  half  the  platoon  officers  due  to  the  ten 

such  are  liaole  to  be  the  consequences  of  regiments  might  have  been  selected  from 

the  political  caste  which  the  President  voluntary  applicants  that  had  been  in 

has  undertaken  to  give  to  the  army.    He  service,  the    reason  of    their  selection 

cannot,  at  least  in  our  view,  fail  to  lower  would,  we  think,  be  sufficiently  apparenL 

the  standard  ofintelligence  and  discipline;  And  then,  if  a  committee  oi  Congress 

drive  away  old  and  tried  soldiers;  start  should  go  further,  and  inquire  into  the 

into  being  personal  jealousy  between  of-  politics  of  those  to  whom  the  President 

ficers;  diminish  the  self-respect  of  some;  gave  commissions,  we  think  those  rea- 

inflate  the  importance  of  others ;  and  final-  sons  would  stand  out  in  still  bolder  relief, 

ly  engender  insubordination  and  mutiny  to  the  great  horror  of  the  Administration, 
in  the  ranks. 


VISION   or   THE    MARTYRS. 


I  SAW  the  glorious  Horoscope  of  Time, 

With  all  its  tangled  lines 

And  bright,  enormous  circles,  in  the  hand 

Of  the  Angel  of  the  Signs, 

Who  stood  on  Mazzaroth,  the  star 

That  tents  with  silver  desert  space : 

I  saw  the  awful  light  aftfr 

Of  his  sorrowful  white  face 

Turned  to  the  earth,  until  the  moon 

Marked  on  the  sky's  broad  dial  "  noon :" 

Then  did  the  watcher  lift  his  head 

Towards  the  far  calm  heaven,  and  said, 

<^  A  cvcle's  closing  year  is  dead  ;" 

And  then  he  made  his  arm  and  bosom  bare 

And  struck  the  plate  of  gold : 

I  heard  tbe  great  sound  slowly  rolled 

Down  the  long,  dreary  corridors  of  the  air, 

Like  a  storm  Uiat  walks  at  night  adown  his  mountain  lair. 

The  wan  moon  heard  it,  and  she  stood 

Trembling  amid  the  solitude ; 

And  all  the  clouds  went  swiftly  round 

Their  white  pavilions  of  the  spheres, 

As  desert  kings  around  their  midnight  tents 

When  struck  by  sudden  fears ; 

And  the  Earth  heard  it,  and  the  Sea, 

Who  dropped  his  coral  harps  in  middle  miostrelsy. 
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Again  the  Angel  beat 

Tbe  sonorous  Uorosoope  of  gold. 

Then  laid  it  at  bis  feet, 

Like  a  large  moon  on  the  wold, 

Wbich  only  in  tbe  darkness  sbone — 

A  round  fire  in  tbe  Universe  alone. 

I  looked,  and  knew  beside  the  rim 
Tbe  still,  majestic  face  of  him 
Who  filled  Caucasus;  for  his  form. 
Yet  black  with  lightning  and  the  storm. 
Told  gods  above  and  men  below 
Tbe  dread  sublimity  of  wo 
That  ever  hallows  One  who  long 
For  Virtue  calmly  suffers  wrong. 

Beside  him  stood  a  Shape,  whose  hands 
Were  clasped  around  a  cup  in  rest. 
Whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  falling  sands, 
While  peison*spots  burned  on  the  breast ; 

To  him  the  Promethsub  did  speaker- 

*■  Art  thou  that  wondrous  Greek  ?" 

He  only  smiled  assent ;  for,  lo ! 

The  night  was  flushed  with  a  sudden  glow : 

Far  off  appeared  the  form  of  One 

Coming  like  distant  music,  when. 

Now  Mid,  now  joyous,  in  a  strain. 

Long  drawn  along  a  darkened  plain. 

It  smites  the  ears  of  wandering  men. 

Thorns  pierced  his  brow  ;  his  golden  hair 
Drop'd  blood,  and  evermore  his  hand 
Pressed  painfully  on  a  wounded  side 
That  poured  a  purple  tide. 
While  crimson  blushed  the  conscious  air  : 
The  Nazarsns  joined  the  martyr- band. 

To  Him,  the  Heroes,  glory- browed 

And  beautiful,  in  reverence  bowed. 

Calling  his  awful  name  aloud  : 

Hje,  like  a  god,  their  worship  took — 

Then  on  the  Dial  bent  his  eyes. 

Where  tbey  beheld,  as  in  a  book. 

The  world's  recorded  destinies. 

Sad  grew  his  brow — ^The  Past  how  drear ! 

Like  a  weird  wilderness  it  spread, 

In  whose  dark  groves  white  forms  of  fear. 

And  men  in  garments  gleaming  red. 

Stole  round  the  dying  and  the  deadr— 

And  through  the  vistas  far  away 

On  emerald  bills  and  sunny  capes 

Stood  scaffolds,  while  the  frightened  day 

Went  down  on  swords  and  mangled  shapes. 

The  martyrs  sighed — The  Present  then 

He  traced  upon  tbe  Dial.    Men 

Were  wearing  still  ambition's  plumes. 

Red-wet  with  blood,  and  iron  cars 

Went  crashing  on  in  Battle-glooms 

Beneath  the  quiet  light  of  stars. 

Whose  music  yet,  as  at  her  birth. 

Spoke  "  peace  and  good  will  to  the  earth  !* 
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For  this  we  suffered — ^thi»  you  died  ! 
The  martyrs  to  the  Nazarene  cried. 
<•  *Twa8  not  in  vain  !** — ^he  said : — **  \o !  nobler  things 
Are  written  on  the  outer  rings  1" 
The  calm-faced  Titan,  with  bis  brow  of  pain 
Drew  trembling  near  again  : — 
"Behold  the  time 
Is  stamped  upon  the  plate  :  sublime 
The  true  law  rises — and  it  glows 
On  central  fires  and  polar  snows !~ 
Alike  it  girdles  every  zone — 
The  Beautiful  is  on  her  throne. 
And  men  around  it !  See  her  hands 
Furl  Battle's  banner  in  the  lands — 
The  scaffolds  fall — the  sabres  rust — 
Dungeons  ^o  mouldering  to  the  dust — 
New  moons  are  rolling  in  the  sky, 
New  anthems  harmonize  the  bowers, 
New  rivers  march  rejoicing  by, 
The  deserts  turn  to  realms  of  flowers. 
The  Nations,  led  by  Reason  long, 
In  Nature  found  the  steps  of  God, 
Yet  even  on  Alcton  their  song 
Breathed  darkly  of  their  natal  sod. 
Till  Faith  and  Beauty  gave  them  wings 
To  pierce  the  weird  Abyss  above. 
Where  Life  with  all  her  mystery  springs 
From  Godhead  in  his  house  of  Ixive. 

Ho  !  Angel  of  the  Signs  \  appear ! 
Take  up  the  Horoscope  again, 
And  shout  from  thine  air- watching  sphere 
The  song  that  thrilled  o'er  Judea*B  plain  !" 

He  ceased — a  change  upon  my  vision — lo ! 

Spells  from  the  quick-eyed  Alcbymist  of  dreams  ! 

The  forms  slow  melted  to  a  mighty  bow 

Of  many  hues  that  spanned  Earth's  hills  and  streams : 

Hope  !  Hope  is  singing  still  upon  her  arch  of  beams ! 

O !  eyes  that  weep  for  evermore ! 
O  !  forms  that  faint  on  many  a  shore ! 
O !  hearts  that  bleed !  0  !  souls  long  tried. 
And  in  the  furnace  purified  ! 
O  !  shrieking  World  !  O  !  Mother  Earth  ! 
Soon  comes  the  triumphing  of  Wobth  ! 
A  little  while  ye  wait  beside  the  streams 
Peopling  the  misty  vales  with  prophet-dreams : 
Hope  !  Hope  is  singing  still  upon  her  arch  of  beams ! 


t 
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THE   PHYSIOGNOMY   OF   CITIES; 

"Talking  of  London,  he  observod, '  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the  maflni- 

tude  of  thts  city,  yoQ  must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing  its  great  streets  and  squaresTbut 
must  survey  the  innumerable  little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is  not  m  the  sbowy  evolutions  of  build , 
ixigs,  but  in  the  multiplicuy  of  human  habitations  which  are  crowded  together,  that  the  mag' 
Bitude  of  London  consists.' "— JoAiucm  in  Bo$weU. 

'*  GosweU  street  was  at  his  feet ;  Goswell  street  was  on  his  right  hand ;  as  far  as  the  eye 

conld  reach,  Goswell  street  extended  on  his  left;  and  the  opposite  side  of  Goswell  street 
was  over  the  way." — Pickwick, 

WHOETim  has  looked  down  upon  hnny  'whom  it  will  not  take  fifteen  minntes  to 

streets  from  a  high  place,  the  spire  of  go  from   Bleecker  street  to  the  Park. 

Trinity  or  the  Boston  Slate-house,  will  The  omnibusses  also,  and  carriages  of  all 

remember  that  his  elevated  position  did  sorts,  which  are  passing  up  and  down, 

not  contribute  to  give  him  a  proportion-  seem  to  progress  at  but  a  snaiPa  pace, 

ately  exalted  notton  of  men  and  their  and  it  is  wearisome  to  follow  them  with 

works.     Seen  from  only  two  hundred  the  eye. 

feet  perpendicular,  the  Belgian  giant  be-  So  in  fifty  other  streets,  indeed,  in  a^.l 
comes  a  Tom  Thumb,  the  portliest  sen-  that  are  not  too  narrow  and  dark  to  nee 
ators  show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles,  an  into,  we  can  discover  similar  moring 
umbrella  that  seems  no  larger  than  a  specks— human  beings  walking  or  riding, 
mushroom  hides  the  moi^t  ample  skirts,  The  noise  of  life  reaches  us  in  a  deaden- 
coaches  and  omni busses  that  a  dozen  ed  hum,  and  we  cannot  help  mentally 
may  ride  in  appear  no  bigger  than  comparing  mankind  thus  seen  in  minia- 
Queen  Mab's  chariot ;  all  the  glare  and  ture  to  a  nation  of  insects.  '*  What  are 
din  of  the  city  dwindles  into  insignificant  we  after  all,"  we  think,  *<  but  a  superior 
littleness.  Suppose  we  picture  to  our-  order  of  ants  r'  Here  is  the  broad  green 
selves  what  would  be  one's  sensations  in  country  expanding  around,  land  and  wa- 
contemplating  New  York  from  the  car  of  ter,  green  field  and  shady  forest,  hill, 
a  balloon  that  should  hang  half  a  mile  plain,  and  valley,  stretching  away  as  far 
above  the  site  of  Ni bio's.  Let  there  be  a  as  eye  can  see,  blue  clouds  saihng  over 
gentle  west  wind  to  drive  the  smoke  the  lofty  sky,  and  the  pure  breath  of 
away  to  the  eastward,  and  as  we  look  summer  pervading  all,  yet  here  beneath 
over  the  side  of  our  car  we  can  see  the  are  thousands  and  thousands  as  insensi- 
rows  of  brick  marking  out  the  streets,  as  ble  to  all  this  beauty  of  nature  as  though 
garden  paths  are  marked  with  box,  only  they  had  no  instinct  but  to  build  cities 
the  streets  are  narrower  in  proportion  to  and  lire  in  them.  By  far  the  greater 
the  height  of  what  incloses  them,  and  part  traverse  those  dark  and  narrow 
are,  in  fact,  mere  grooves  into  which  the  grooves,  or  toil  in  darker  cavities  be- 
sanlight  can  scarcely  penetrate.  Here,  neath  those  slated  roofs,  all  the  year 
directly  under  us,  is  Broadway,  the  round,  never  going  out,  except  perhaps 
widest  of  these  grooves ;  half  of  it  is  in  for  a  few  hours  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
shadow,  but  the  gayest  side  is  lighted,  Even  the  richest,  who  go  out  all  the 
and  we  distinguish  the  sidewalk  by  its  warm  season,  still  spend  most  of  their 
long  succession  of  white  awnings,  under  twelve  months  also  in  similar  cells,  and 
which  we  can  see,  at  the  occasional  in  being  carried  up  and  down  the  same 
breaks,  the  usual  crowd  is  moving,  narrow  and  of  late  not  very  clean  grooves. 
There  are  thousands  of  specks  which  we  The  substance  of  the  earth  is  perforated 
know  to  be  men  and  women.  In  some  for  many  miles  with  pipes  and  holes  run- 
we  fancy  we  can  trace  a  motion  as  of  ning  in  all  directions,  and  its  natural  stir- 
limbs,  but  in  ^neral  they  are  mere  dots  face  honeycombed  like  an  old  worm-eaten 
progressing  hither  and  thither,  turning,  log,  by  the  labors  of  this  city-buildihg 
returning,  meeting,  stopping,  crossing,  insect,  whose  nature  it  is  to  crowd  to- 
like  so  many  red  ants  in  a  pantry  cop-  gether  in  as  laige  numbers  as  possible* 
board.  And  it  surprises  us  at  first  to  see  and  keep  in  continual  struggle  and  com- 
how  slowly  they  get  on.  There  is  motion.  In  himself  bodily,  he  is  a  mii- 
scarcely  one,  at  the  rate  they  more,  lion  tiroes  weaker  in  proportion  lo  his 
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size  than  the  ant  or  the  bee ;  if  yoa  drop  Jook  thero  all.  We  can  see  moreover  the 
him  three  or  four  of  his  lengths  you  kill  white  sails  of  many  ships  glistening  on 
him,  or  at  least  break  his  TimDs ;  he  is  the  blue  water  between  the  Battery  and 
obliged  to  clothe  himself,  and  it  takes  a  Staten  Island ;  the  various  ferry  boats 
deal  of  washing  to  preserve  himself  tole-  move  to  and  fro,  and  numberless  steamen 
rably  neat.  But  he  has  an  instinct  more  are  gliding  quickly,  and  to  lis  noiselessly, 
unerring,  and  an  appetite  more  voracious,  all  over  the  harbor  and  up  the  wide  Hud- 
than  those  of  the  termite;  sickness  be  son,  drawing  trails  of  foam  behind  them 
does  not  mind,  he  stops  at  no  stratagem,  like  watery  comets.  All  is  life  and  mo- 
r  no  difficulty  disheartens  him,  he  must  tion,  and  the  perpetual  murmur  of  it,  as 
assemble  in  crowds,  build  cities  and  live  we  contemplate  the  whole,  brings  asense 
in  them,  and  he  does ;  and  what  is  most  of  a  sound  too  great  to  be  heard,  a  mixture 
singular  is,  that  though  gregarions  con-  of  all  noises,  ten  thousand  hammers,  car- 
sidered  at  lar^e,  in  the  individual  there  is  riages  innumerable,  shouts, gongs,  voices, 
no  created  thmg  more  solitary  and  more  the  din  of  Secor's  boiler  factory,  tbecknk 
disposed  to  prey  on  its  own  kind.  Some  of  heavy  engines  the  pulsating  clatter  of 
of  these  specks  below  have  been  study-  Nassau  street  printing  presses — whatever 
ing  and  adroitly  managing  for  ^ears,  wearies  the  ear  in  the  ordinary  employ- 
merely  to  have  power  over  their  fel-  ments  of  half  a  million  of  men  and  wo- 
lows;  others  will  not  scruple  to  lie  and  men.  "Daily,"  we  think,<*7ear  after  year, 
cheat  and  manage  with  equal  dexterity  this  has  gone  on  increasing ;  the  genera- 
merely  to  be  able  to  live  in  a  little  larger  tion  that  nas  left  the  woria  heard  the  be- 
cell  than  their  neighbors,  or  to  outshme  ginning  of  it ;  with  the  present  it  has  be- 
them  in  some  other  way.    There  are  a  come  a  great  roar — the  voice  of  a  vast 

f^reat  many  among  them  who  can  scarce-  city.    It  will  go  on  the  same  hereafter, 

y  get  enough  to  eat,  and  many  more  that  whether  we  hear  it  or  not,  year^ifter  year 

lack  necessary  apparel,  yet  these  trouble  — who  can  tell  how  long,  or  with  what 

not  the  rest;  the  rest  do  something  for  growth  of  power?    What  is  to  be  the 

them  to  be  sure  (for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  destiny  of  New  York  ?    Is  she  to  become 

this  insect,  man,  that  he  must,  in  all  his  the  most  populous  city  the  world  has  ever 

rapacity,  natter  himself  that  he  is  gentle  seen,  as  another  century  will  make  her, 

and  generous),  but  many,  very  many,  if  all  goes  well — or  are  wars  to  arise,  or 

die  out  of  the  throng  unaided  and  un-  pestilence  or  famine  to  come  and  disap* 

heeded ;   their  place  is  soon  filled  by  point  the  expectations  of  her  citizens  ? 

others,  and  they  are  never  missed.    In  Alas !  it  is  not  impossible ;  but  whatever 

one  respect  only  these  mites  are  superior  destiny  is  in  store  for  others,  we  know  it 

to  spiders;  though  they  fight  with  and  will  be  all  the  same  to  us.  In  a  few  years 

kill  each  other,  tney  do  not,  at  least  this  we  shall  be  away  from  this  busy  scene, 

variety  of  the  city-builder  does  not,  feed  asleep  it  may  be  'under  the  Greenwood 

upon  its  kind  after  they  are  dead ;  con-  shade,'  and  indifferent  to  all  that  concerns 

tent  with  eettin^  all  from  each  other  the  living.    Why  should  we  vex  ourself 

they  can  while  life  remains,  when  any  with  the  petty  affairs  that  agitate  tl^ 

one  is  once  cold,  bis  fellows  have  the  breasts  of  the  thousands  below  ?    Let  oa 

kindness  to  cover  his  body  with  earth,  in  the  future  endeavor  to  preserve  a  be- 

and  let  him  rest.  coming  stoicism." 

But  a  noise  of  cannon  changes  the  cur-  Such  might  be  some  of  the  refiectiona 
rent  of  our  reverv.  it  is  a  vessel  of  war  which  we  fancy  would  pass  through  the 
coming  to  an  anchor  below,  and  exchang-  mind  in  taking,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
ing salutes  with  the  fort.  We  turn  from  sible,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  New  York,  as 
the  streets  immediately  beneath  us,  to  con-  it  appears  on  a  bright  day  in  summer 
template  the  vastness  of  the  whole  city —  We  could  not  allow  our  thoughts  so  much 
Its  piles  of  building  covering  this  penin-  liberty  in  the  course  of  a  common  walk 
aula,  save  where  a  few  green  oases  mark  or  ride  through  the  streets.  A  thousand 
the  places  of  the  parks  and  squares,  and  things  would  interrupt.  But  hanging 
the  nrcMid  belt  of  shipping  that  extends  alone  in  the  air,  and  contemplating  the 
around  its  lower  nortion.  The  suburbs,  city  from  a  position  of  entire  **  aloofness^*' 
also.  Brooklyn,  williamsburgh,  Bijsh-  we  can  readily  fancy  that  all  the  every- 
wick»  Bedford,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  day  life  of  our  fellow-citizens  would  seem 
Chelsea,  Bloomingdale,  Manhattanville,  as  dwarfed  and  insignificant  as  we  have 
Harlem — at  the  height  at  which  we  are  depicted  it;  and  that  when  we  consider- 
aupposingourselves  floating, we  can  over-  ed  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  onr  thoughts 
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would  naturally  flow  backward  to  her  — one  that  stands  apart  on  its  own  under- 
history,  and  we  coald  scarcely  avoid»  es-  pinning,  looks  out  of  its  own  windows, 
pecially  in  these  days  of  corrupt  politics,  and  holds  up  its  own  chimneys — shall 
and  unjust  war,  speculating  sadly  on  her  seem  cold  and  comfortless,  another  snug 
future  prospects.    The  position  would  and  warm,  and  we  cannot  always,  in 
suggest  such  thoughts.    Looking  down  houses  whose  society  we  have  long  en- 
from  a  calm  height  upon  the  busy  hive  of  joyed,  and  which  we  have  been  thorough- 
commerce,  we  could  not  help  being  con-  ly  acquainted  with,  inside  and  out,  re- 
tempiative  and  philosophical.  solve    the    sensations  they  inspire   to 
And  this  brings  us  to  consider  the  in-  reasons  of  form  and  proportion.     We 
fiutnce  cf  local  and  external  circumstoTices  can  remember  some  nice  houses  to  look 
upon  the  mind.  To  our  apprehension,  not  at,  and  that,  if  we  did  not  very  well  know, 
only  such  an  extreme  and  unusual  change  we  should  be  greatly  smitten  with,  so 
of  place  as  we  have  supposed,  but,  also,  entirely  without  social,  affection,  that  it 
lesser  ones,  have  power  to  affect. us,  each  makes  us  almost  shudder  to  think  of 
in  some  peculiar  manner.  To  ascend  any  them ;  at  the  same  time  we  think  of  one, 
height,  and  look  over  a  wider  landscape  a  mere  square  two-story  wooden  build- 
than  usual,  inclines  one  to  contemplation,  ing,  which  has  always  been  the  repre- 
The  Aristophanic  jest  against  ^crates  sentative  in  our  mind  of  Irving\s  **  shin- 
had  enough  truth  in  it  to  give  it  a  relish  ;  gle  palace,"  quite  old,  standing  entirely 
it  would  have  been  an  aid  to  reflection  to  alone  in  a  bleak  place,  without  a  tree  or 
swing  in  a  basket  f^m  a  tall  mast,  though  a  bud   near  it,  that  still,  we  know  not 
the  Miltonic  fancy  of  reading  Plato  in  wherefore,  we  esteem  an  honest,  kind- 
some  ''  high  lonely  tower"  is  certainly  an  hearted  friend.    We  could  sleep  in  it  and 
improvement.  But  to  descend  into  a  dark  feel  secure;  if  the  casement  rattled,  we 
and  gloomy  mine  has  an  effect  equally  should  not  dream  of  ghosts,  whereas  in 
strong,  and  of  a  wholly  different  com-  another  and   handsomer  house  that  we 
plexion.     In  short,  there  is  not  a  land-  know,  we  should  light  our  .bed-chamber 
scape  ot  a  visible  ima^,  but  what  will  candle  with  a  sensation  of  eoing  to  a 
teach  us  a  language  of  its  own,  if  we  gaze  funeral.    The  one  feels  to  us  Tike  Justice 
on  it  often  enough — not  a  house,  or  a  tree.  Shallow's  residence  in  Gloucestershire, 
or  any  thing  that  is,  but  will  acquire  a  **a  eoodly  dwelling  and  a  rich;"  we 
character,  if  it  becomes  familiarized.    A  could  eat  there  a  dish  of  caraways  an  J 
long  winding  footpath  in  the  country,  that  so  forth ;  the  other  resembles  that  noble 
goes  on  like  a  brook,  now  under  forest  mansion  in  Inverness,  so  fair  without, 
patches,  now  through  rocky  pastures,  within  so  full  of  horror;  it  inspires  us 
now  skirting  a  level  meadow — how  soon  with  all  the  indefinite  apprehension  of 
will  it  become  invested  with  a  peculiar  evil  concentrated  in  such  lines  as 
individual  hue !     Many  such  there  were  „  ^tght  thickens;  and  the  crow 
that  we  knew  m  childhood  (alas  !  the  Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood." 
summer  comes  and  goes,  and  finds  us  and 

thousands  more,  lovers  of  green  fields,  still  or  that  we  have  felt  in  a  lonely  twilight 
toiling  in  the  hot  and  dusty  city !)  as  we  in  early  autumn  in  an  unfrequented  part 
recall  them  some  seem  pleasant,  others  of  the  country,  the  bottomless  «« Devil's 
difficult,  rough,  like  a  perplexing  dream  ;  Pond  "and  its  diabolical  frogs  not  far 
one  in  particular,  we  know  not  why,  distant  on  the  road  before  us,  a  screech 
seems  to  have  a  very  sad  and  mournful  ow!  in  the  ash-tree  over  the  old  cellar 
character.  Doubtless,  many  of  our  readers  where  was  a  house  in  the  days  of  the 
could  easily  furnish  similar  reminiscences.  Salem  witches,  and  five  miles  to  walk 
As  for  the  mournful  one,  we  may  have  through  the  woods — ^Tam  O'Shanter's 
been  caughtin  the  rain  there  or  played  tru-  ride  was  nothing  to  it.  This  is  the  feel- 
ant,  and,  horrible  idea!  carried  a  gloomy  ing  that  house  gives  us.  and  we  could 
foreboding  that  way  home.  For  the  rea-  not  better  express  it  than  by  comparing 
son  of  the  meaning  that  all  things  ex-  it  to  that  of  a  road  which  actually  exists, 
temal  thus  have,  is  not  always  apparent ;  and  which  even  now  we  had  as  leave  take 
sometimes  it  arises  from  its  firs't  impres-  medicine"  as  ride  over.  Thank  Heaven, 
sions,  sometimes  from  associations.  A  all  the  old  scenes  and  landscapes  in  the 
certain  house — we  are  not  speaking  of  gallervof  memory  are  not  such  ones! 
houses  in  a  block,  which  in  general  have  Before  proceeding  further  with  our 
almost  as  little  individuality  as  the  peo-  subject,  let  us  here  step  aside  on^  mo- 
]^e  who  live  in  them-^we  mean  a  house  ment  to  say  that  we  flatter  ourselves  there 
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are  many  to  whom  what  we  have  just  bill  ;'*  it  poseefisea  a  ▼ery  marked  aapect 
written  will  ^eem  pure  aflfeGtationH  and  of  substantial  pride.  Seen  from  a  die- 
who,  if  they  read  what  we  intend  shall  tance,  it  has  more  oneness  and  individo- 
follow,  will  account  it  a  mere  waste  of  ality  of  character  than  any  city  that  we 
their  valuable  time.  For  we  do  not  wish  to  remember.  The  piles  of  buildings  rise 
be  *  instructive,*  *  vigorous'  or  *  profound ;'  one  above  another  to  a  central  dome ;  the 
we  are  not  going  to  address  the  hard-  form  of  the  pyramid  is  preserved,  and 
minded,  unimaginative  reader.  The  the  eye  rests  on  the  whole  as  on  a  lofty 
various  quaint  and  entertaining,  yet  true  structure  with  abroad  base.  Of  all  the 
observations  we  shall  suffer  ourselves  points  from  which  it  may  be  viewed,  we 
to  make  in  the  course  of  this  article,  prefer  that  from  the  way  of  Roxbury. 
will  not  be  understood  by  such ;  none  of  It  was  here  that  many  years  ago  (to 
the  feelings  we  shall  take  for  granted,  write  a  sentence  that  might  serve  Mr. 
have  ever  been  experienced  by  such  ;  James  to  introduce  an  opening  chapter,) 
and  by  such,  therefore,  ail  our  curious  two  travellers  might  be  seen  one  fine 
speculations  will  be  esteemed  nonsense^or  morning  in  June,  seated  in  an  old  coun- 
at  best  ingenious  day-dreaming.  It  is  but  try  chaise  that  was  slowly  approaching 
fair  that  we  give  them  due  warning  of  the  city  by  the  Dorchester  turnpike ;  one 
onr  purpose,  and  then,  if  they  read,  the  was  a  venerable  man  of  grave  counte- 
blame  lests  not  with  us.  Procul,  O,  tenance,  apparently  a  clergyman,  the 
procul,  therefore,  all  ye  dry  readers !  ye  other  a  boy.  As  tbe  chaise  approached 
auman  bricks!  we  are  not  now  writing  the  brow  of  tbe  hill,  whence  the  city  is 
for  you,  and  your  presence  annoys  us.  visible,  one  might  have  observed  the  face 
Let  us  have  none  in  our  audience  but  of  the  boy  full  of  eager  anticipation,  and 
such,  as  are  sensitive,  such  as  feel  tbe  in-  when  at  length  it  reached  the  summit, 
iluences  of  the  weather,  and  at  diflferent  his  enthusiasm  and  restlessness  passed 
times  are  conscious  of  difierent  moods ;  all  bounds.  For  there  before  him,  soft- 
such  in  short,  as  have  delicate  nerves,  ened  and  mellowed  by  four  or  five  miles 
and  minds  that  can  receive  and  retain  of  interveningaimopphere,  stood  the  city 
their  impressions.  And,  if  it  be  not  of  which  he  had  heard  and  read  so  much, 
presumptuous^  let  us  hope  especially  for  Here  were  the  heights  trodden  by  Wash- 
the  attention  of  those  whose  souls  are  ington  and  the  Continental  army;  be- 
so  much  more  refined  than  ours,  and  yond  was  Bunker  Hill ;  there  Franklin 
whose  presence  makes  all  places  pleasant,  was  born,  whose  life  he  had  read ;  there, 
who  can  understand  tbe  language  of  a  too,  was  the  dome  of  whose  immense 
sigh,  and  know  how  to  calm  the  most  height  he  bad  heard  from  cotemporaries 
agitated  heart  by  a  whisper — ^they  who  such  exaggerated  accounts,  and  which 
are  most  appropriately  to  be  addressed  in  he  should  ascend  on  the  morrow ;  there, 
the  old  formula  of  **  gentle  reader.''  also,  was  the  great  museum,  (burnt,  alas! 

To  return,  ft  is  evident  that  it  does  some  years  since,)  and  there  was  the 
not,  as  we  were  about  to  remark,  require  book-store  of  James  Monroe,  and  places 
a  visit  to  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  the  where  could  be  procured  invincible 
ruins  of  iona,  to  inspire  the  mind  with  pocket-knives  and  fish-hooks  of  all 
thoughts  and  emotions  arising  from  par-  sizes.  He  had  come  from  fifty  miles  ofif, 
ticular  localities.  Any  aspect  of  the  and  felt  himself  a  great  traveller;  every 
sensible  world  may  inapire  peculiar  sign  on  the  road  over  the  Neck  he  re- 
phases  of  heinff,  either  originally  or  by  membered  for  years  afterwards,  particu- 
association.  1^  illustrate  this,  we  will  larly  <*  Lauriat,  Grold  Beater ;"  **  Willard, 
take  some  instances  in  the  features  and  Clock  Maker,"  and  a  Piano  Factory  that 
expression  of  well-known  cities ;  it  may  is  still  standing;  and  when,  after  being 
be  amusing  to  many  to  compare  how  far  confused  by  the  din  of  Washington  street 
the  experience  of  another  corresponds  he  at  last  found  himself  in  the  parlor  of 
with  theirown.  To  us  the  countenances  the  Bromfieid  Tavern ,  he  felt  that  he 
of  Boston  and  New  York  are  as  famil-  was  more  of  a  cosmopolitan,  and  had  at 
iar  as  those  of  any  of  our  acquaint-  keener  sense  of  the  romance  of  the  city, 
ances ;  of  the  first  we  think  we  know  than  he  could  now  feel,  if  set  down  at 
every  furrow  and  wrinkle,  the  other  we  the  £lepbant  and  Castle. 
have  not  been  intimate  with  so  long,  yet  Delicious  days !  when  we  could  lose 
are  with  most  of  its  streets  on  the  foot-  ouraelf  in  those  crooked  streets,  the  hy- 
ing of  a  frequent  visiter.  ways  and  secret  placesof  which  are  now 

Boston  is  a  goodly  city,  «  set  on  a  so  well  known  as  to  be  a  second  nature. 
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Fltoni  almost  all  parts  of  the  city,  except  its  way  into  the  hnildin^s  on  the  Granite 
Copp6*B  Hill,  the  early  glow  ha5mded,and  '  wharves,  hut  here  the  mind  refuses  toad- 
other  tints  have  supervened ;  the  Roxbu-  mit  the  supposition. 
ry  road,  that  used  to  seem  grand  and  airy,  Beacon  and  Park  streets  have  to  our  ap- 
UBS  become  as  tame  and  meditative  as  a  prehension  as  purely  and  peculiarly  a 
walk  down  an  old  Baconian  garden,  (mar-  Boston  character,  as  the  faces  of  any  of 

gr,of  ahotevenmg,itha8sttflgoodair;  the  the  gentlemen  who  live  on  them.  Indeed, 
ommon.  instead  of  being  the gala-tield  it  it  would  be  hardly  possible,  one  might 
was  in  the  days  of  boyhood  and  egg-pop,  reason  ^  priori^  for  one  to  own  a  house 
has  become  one  of  the  mo^t  tragic  spots  in  and  live  in  it,  in  such  a  noble  and  com- 
the  whole  creation  ;  for  there  assemble  manding  situation,  without  gradually  at- 
great  crowds  on  Fourth  of  July  nights  taining  a  dignity  of  manner  corresponding 
whose  mirthjars  on  the  solitary  heart,  and  thereto.     We  mean  that  manner  which 
there,  on  the  hill  in  the  centre,come8  asde-  becomes  a  man  of  wealth  and  high  station 
lightful  a  moonlight  as  any  under  which  — not  an  affected  or  offensive  hauteur, 
poet  ever  unvailed  his  sorrows.     We  lost  Even  to  a  very  poor  man  who  owns  none 
early  that  romantic  sense  of  mystery  which  of  the  fine  houses  there,  we  cannot  help 
it  g'ves  a  stranger  in  Boston  to  start  from  thinking  it  beneficial  to  dress  himself  as 
a  given  point,  and,  after  half  an  hour's  neatly  as  his  means  will  permit,  and  walk 
walk,  suddenly  to  become^conscious  that  down  to  the  public  garden  of  a  Saturday 
lie  has  arrived  back  again  ;  even  the  plea-  afternoon.    Though  he  may  be  scarcely 
sure  of  making  short  cuts  through  hidden  able  to  live  decently,  it  will  gratify  him  to 
alleys  and  under  arches— -as,  for  example,  see  that  others  are,  and  also  that  they 
to  go  from  Washington  street  through  preserve  themselves  from  the  dangerous 
Province- house  Court  into  Montgomery  temptations  of  great  wealth,  so  far  at  least 
place,  or  to  drop  from   Milk  street  into  as  to  retain  a  taste  for  the  elegancies  and 
Tlieatre-alley,  and  turn  up  with  premedi-  refinements  of  life.     There  are  depriva- 
tated  unexpectedness  in  Summer  street —  tions  and  infirmities  which  are  some  ex- 
vanished  very  soon  with  one  who  began  cuse  for  misanthropy,  but  mere  poverty, 
city  life  partly  as  the  carrier  of  a  maga-  never  sours  the  hearts  of  any  but  cowards, 
zine.    In  fact,  Boston  seems  now  only  a  If  it  could  be  actually  tried,  it  would  be 
village  ;  yet  a  village  possessing  a  most  found  that  it  is  not  the  poor  themselves, 
decided  character  as  a  whole,  and  made  but  those  who  thrive  by  exciting  their 
up  of  many  features.     We  still  feel  the  jealousy,  who  are  the  first  to  inveigh 
diverse  yet  harmonizing  influences  of  its  against  the  rich.    In  no  city  in  the  coun- 
various  quarters.    For  instance,  Copps^s  try  does  wealth  appear  to  better  advan- 
Hill,  as  we  have  remarked,  has  never  lost  tage  than  here,  in  this  street,  and  we  can- 
its  first  impression  ;  it  is  impossible  to  not  help  fancying  it  in  some  measure  ow- 
walk  near  the  graves  of  the  Mathers  with-  ing  to  this  that  Boston  preserves  always 
out  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  an-  an  orderly  conservative  government — 
tiquity  ;  the  old  church,  the  names  of  the.  What  adHre^ses  the  eye  has  more  to  do  in 
streets  in  the  vicinity.  Unity,  Salutation,  influencing  the  conduct  than  is  often  sns- 
Snow  Hill;  here  and  there  a  decayed  pected.    While  Beacon  street  and  those 
dwelling,  the  narrowness  of  the  side-  adjacent,  by  their  elevated  position,  do 
walks,  all  contribute  to  this  effect,  and  to  something  towards  keeping  in  check  the 
such  an  extent  with  us,  that  at  the  last  Athenian  rabble,  they  also  no  doubt  ren- 
dection  a  torch-light  procession  in  Char-  der  some  of  the  Areopagites  more  sensible 
ter  street  seemed  almost  sacrilegeous.  that  they  have  to  sustain  the  rank  of  gen- 
Fort  Hill  belongs  to  a  period  medi-  tlemen. 
ceval  between  Copps's  and  Beacon.   That        What  effect  the  building  of  a  reservoir 
and  the  upper  end  of  Pearl  street,  tell  of  on  Beacon  Hill,  as  we  hear  is  intended, 
the  rich  merchants  of  the  last  generation,  will  have,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  we  fear 
whose  fortunes  were  made  in  commerce  that  unless  the  architect  that  way  dis- 
with  remote  climates.     India  wharf  espe-  play  more  taste  in  its  construction,  than 
ctally,  gives  us  a  Crusoe-like  feeling  of  their  works  of  late  years  would  argue 
long  voyas:es  and  hazardous  yet  success-  them  to  possess,  its  influence  upon  the 
fal  enterprises.    The  old  ornamented  end  tone  of  the  west  end  will  not  be  for  good 
of  the  building  on  it  that  looks  towards  Fancy  the  Croton  Reservoir  transported 
the  harbor  has  an  air  of  solid  wealth  to  Bond  street  or  Waverly  place !     It  is 
which  we  could  never  resist;  we  can  con-  a  matter  of  great  municipal  importance, 
ceive  that  unsafe  speculation  might  find  particularly  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
▼oL.  IV. — ^HO.  n.                         16 
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dignity,  which  is    the   prerocative    of  get  the  hour  of  inteBue  excitement  we 

that  portion  of  Boston,  should  be  strenn-  underwent  while  the  city  gradually  came 

ously  insisted  on ;  for  of  late  years,  in  in  sight ;  all  that  we  had  felt  in  riding 

the  new  portions  of  the  city,  there  has  into  Boston,  was  now  six  years  later  in 

come  into  fashion  a  style  of  building  alike  life  gone  over  again.     At  length   we 

injunous  to  morals  and  to  health.    The  passed  Blackwell*s  island,  the  Shot  Tow* 

three  old  quarters  we  have  noticed,  with  er,  Bellevue,  rounded  Corlear's  Hook,  and 

the  Irish  and  Negro,  no  longer  serve  as  came  in  sight  of  the  shipping;  saw  the 

generic  divisions  under  which  the  whole  thick  mounds  of  building,  loftier  and 

population  may  be  classified  into  species;  dingier  than  those  of  Boston,  huge  chim- 

the  city  is  spreading  like  a  fire  in  Sand-  nies,  gigantic  signs — one  in  particular, 
wich  woods  towards  Charlesto  wn  and  East 

Cambridge,    and  in  the  south   towards  "tobacco  inspection  1 " 
Roxbury;  and  one  may  already  findnum- 

u     herless  streets  so  narrow  that  only  a  very  The  traveller  from  the  eastward  may  see 

sharp  wind  can  ever  blow  into  them,  and  it  still,  and  we  leave  it  to  the  experience 

places  that  it  is  absolutely  suffocating  to  of  many,  whether  that  single  sign  has 

look  down — mere  Cairo  passages,  where  not  given  them  an  impression  of  the  city's 

two  camels  could  hardly  pass  each  other,  commercial  importance  —  an  undefined 

where  the  over-the-ways  may  reach  out  idea  of  the  vastness  of  its  trade — ^a  con- 

of  their  windows  and  shake  hands,  and  sciousness  that  they  were  approaching  a 

where  the  sun  never  shines,  except  in  the  Great  Mart, — more  vivid  than  all  the 

height  of  the  summer  solstice,  to  heat  the  bristling  masts  and  chaos  of  slate  roofs 

attics.    It  is  impossible  that  human  be-  and  bnck  walls  would  of  themselves 

^     ings,  we  should  say  New  Enelanders,  have  Inspired.    It  seems  a  sign  under 

with  a  New  England  common-scnool  edu-  which  the  tobacco  of  the  world  in  its 

cation — can  live    in    such  holes — holes  every  variety,  from  patrician  cavendish 

which  have  all  the  narrowness  and  damp-  to  plebeian  pig-tail,  should  be  inspected, 

ness  of  graves  without  their  blessed  quiet  Before  the  spire  of  Trinity  rose  up  to 

— it  cannot  be  (and  this  is  our  serious  give  character  and  dignitv  to  the  city,  it 

thought)  that  such  places  will  ever  hold  was  the  most  striking  object  to  be  seen 

a  respectable    population ;    respectable  from  the  direction  of  the  East  river,  and 

people  will  not  long  live  in  them,  or,  has  no  doubt  had  its  influence  on  all  de- 

if  they  do,  they  will  soon  cease  to  look  partmentsof  business.    For  your  fanci* 

upon  themselves  as  such,and  thence  soon  ful  people,  whose  heads  are  most  apt  to 

cease  to  he  so.    The  character  of  the  po-  be  affected  by  what  they  see,  are  the  very 

pulation  roust  deteriorate  when  such  pla-  ones  we  make  the  most  money  from ;  a 

ces  are  fully  tenanted.    Imagine  them  all  plain  country  dealer  of  this  temperament 

crowded,  and  how  long  would  it  be  before  is  very  likely  to  have  his  ideas  so  enlar- 

the  city  government  of  Boston  would  ged,  and  to  feel  so  awed  and  carried  away 

come  into  the  hands  of  low  politicians?  By  the  outward  show  of  immense  trade. 

Two  or  three  elections  at  furthest ;  pro-  that  he  begins  to  fancy  his  own  transac- 

hably  not  more  than  one.      Hence,    to  tions  too  cautious  and  insignificant  before, 

counteract  in  some  degree  the  influence  of  and  determines  to  purchase  more  largely, 

this  immoral  style  of  building,  we  hope  and  be  more  actively  persuasive  in  work- 

^     beacon  street  will  exert  itself  to  keep  up  ing  oflf  his  goods  at  retail — ^all  which 

its  dignity.    May  no  unsightly  reservoir,  tends,  as  Mr.  Weller  would  observe,  to 

whether  standin}!:  on  its  line,  or  within  'keep  the  pot  abilin':  to  hring  wealth 

the  view  thereof,  ever  mar  its  harmony  to  the  city,  and  to  increase  the  wants  and 

as  a  street  of  good  dwelling-houses ;  but  industry  of  our  happy  country, 

may  it  long  remain,  as  it  now  is,  a  svm-  Before  landing  that  morning,  we  re- 

hol  to  the  eye  of  the  substantial  worth  of  member,  that  being  in  total  ignorance  of 

the  richest  class  of  Massachusett's   ci-  the  city,  we  had  inquired  of  a  respectably 

tizens.  dressed  elderly  person  where  would  be 

The  word  reminds  us  of  the  venerable  a  good  place  to  stop  for  a  few  days.    He 

steamboat  Massachusetts,  on  board  of  recommended  Lovejoy*s,  and  went  up 

which,  twelve  years  ago  last  July,  the  there  with  us.    We  breakfasted  together 

same  young  gentleman,  whose  first  visit  in  the  cellar  below,  and  he  discovering, 

to  Boston  has  already  been  narrated,  probably,  a  predilection  for  literature  in 

found  himself  one  fine  morning  passing  our  conversation  (we  had  just  passed  our 

through  Hellgate.    Never  shall  we  for-  sophomore  year  in  college)  directed  his 
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conrerBation  that  way,  and  soon  became  strong  escort,  and  detained  there  several 

commonicative.    Tapping  himself  grave-  hours.    Another  time,  it  was  in  dead  of 

ly  on  the  temple,  he  informed  us  that  he  winter  after  a  tedioas  journey  over  the 

had  a  *'very  perfect  mindf*  to  prove  which  Allegbanies.    Another — but  we  will  not 

he  recited  several  pieces  of  rhyme,  among  be  too  communicative — ^let  that  rest  in 

others  a  long  Fourth  of  July  ode,  of  his  oblivion.    Suffice  it,  that  we  have  then 

own  composition.    All  this  was  nuts  to  and  since  spent  the  happiest  and  the 

us;  we  were  "just  sixteen,"  on  a  pleasure  saddest  hours  of  a  changeful  life  in  daily 

trip,  which  we  had  been  permitted  to  intercourse   with    these    now   familiar 

take  expresslv  that  we  might  '*  see  the  streets.    Many  of  our  readers  could  no 

world ;"  and,  fo !  the  very  second  day  we  doubt  say  the  same,  but  their  experience 

meet  a  character  who  might  have  actual-  may  perchance  not  be  so  vivid  as  ours, 

ly  walked  out  of  the  pages  of  a  novel,  who  have  learned  in  months  what  grew 

what  little  of  identity  the  uproar  of  upon  them  insensiblj  with  years.    But 

Broadway,  the  confusion  at  the  tavern,  we  are  getting  prolix  in  personal  remi- 

and  the  anticipation  of  sightHBeeing  left  niscences ;  let  us  descend  to  particulars, 
in  us,  this breaKfast  completely  expressed,       New  York  is  not  so  easily  subdivided 

leaving  us  in  that  delightful  state  of  into  quarters  and  faubourgs  as  Boston. 

Eleasurable   intoxication    wherein    one  Still,  there  is  evidently  an  up-town  and 

ardly  knows  or  cares  whether  he  is  the  a  down-town — east  side  and  west  side, 

same  individual  he  was  a  few  hours  be-  each  of  which  has  a  peculiar  character ; 

fore  or  not.    The  city  appeared  all  cdeur  so  much  so,  that  if  any  of  us  were  sud- 

de  rose ;  the  men  and  women  were  mere! v  denly  transported  to  any  street  in  either 

walking  or  ridine  for  pleasure ;  the  Park  quarter,  we  fancy  we  should  know  by 

was  a  kind  of  £lysian,  something  like  ue  general  aspect  of  things,  (though  we 

Hyde  Park  as  it  appears  in  the  golden  might  not  recognize  the  street,)  or  else 

pages  of  bid-fashioned  tales.    We  saun-  by  some  occult  sympathy,  the  up-town 

tered  forth,  down  Broadway — ^turned  off  and  downtown  feeling,  what  part  of  the 

— got  lost — found  ourselves,  at  length,  city  we  were  in.    There  is  as  much  dif- 

walking  up  Madison  street,  under  an  im-  ference   in  the  sensations   excited  by 

pression  that  we  should  soon  reach  Park  Union  place  and  the  Battery,  and  by  the 

Row,  an  impression,  as  we  ascertained  river  ends  of  Canal  and  Grand  streets, 

upon  inquiry,  in- direct  opposition  to  the  as  there  is  between  so  many  different 

fact.    In  the  afternoon,  as  we  had  not  rooms ;  Union  place,  for  example,  is  to 

then  outgrown  the  taste  for  museums,  the  Battery  what  an  airy  and  fashionably 

we  visited  that  vast  repository  of  learned  ,  furnished  parlor  on  the  second  floor  is  to 

curiosities,the  American;  in  the  evening,  a  plain  old  shady  drawing  room  with 

in  spite  of  a  conviction  of  its  sinfulness,  open  windows  on  the  first.    Not  that  the 

the  Park,  where  the  ballet  dancing  exci-  impressions  they  create  at  all  resemble 

ted  our  pity ;  next  day  Peale's  Museum,  those ;  only  the  relation  is  somewhat  the 

the  Battery,  the  streets, — and  so  kept  on  same.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  things 

in  a  whirl  of  enjoyment  for  a  glorious  of  which  there  exists  but  one  of  the 

three  days ;  then  away  to  the  Oatskills,  kind  otherwise  than  by  comparison ;  and 

Lake  George,  and  the  Notch.    Two  or  even  that  is  not  always  possible.    For 

three  times  afterwards,  whenever  we  instance,  how  shall  we  compare  the  foot 

visited  the  city,  it  was  always  under  cir-  of  Grand  street  with  that  of  CanaU    We 

cumstances  that  kept  up  this  impression  may  give  all  the  physical  differences,  it 

of  life  and  romance.    Once,  going  to  is   true — may  paint  both  places, — but 

Philadelphia,  after  we  had  experienced  a  even  that  will  only  remind  us  of  the  dif* 

day  of   enjoyment  here,  behold  seven  ferent  feelings  they  excite.    We  can  no 

young  ladies,  a  detached  guerilla  party  more  describe  them  than  we  can  express 

from  a  fashionable  boarding-school  there,  those  excited  by  two  tunes.    We  can 

well  armed  with  at  least  five  trunks  and  only  say  we  know  them  apart — we  pre- 

band -boxes  apiece,  threw  themselves  up-  fer  one  to  the  other.    To  us  it  seems 

on  us  the  moment  we,  provided  with  pleasanter  to  be  at  Canal  street  ferry, 

only  one  trunk,  stepped  on  board  the  than  to  be  at  the  Grand  street  one.    Whj 

Amboy  ferry-boat ;  oi  course  we  could  so,  is  more  than  we  know,  unless  it  is 

only  submit,  and  the  result  was  that  we  because  when  there  we  have  always 

enjoyed  two  days  of  delightful  captivity,  been  going  to   Hoboken  for  a  walk  ; 

being  taken  to  the  Penitentiary  at  Moya-  but  then,  on  reflection,  the  like  is  the 

Bensine  the  next  afternoon,  tinder  a  case  with  the  o^er.    It  is  considering 
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00  curiously  to  pry  into  the  reason  of  all  and  the  seasons ;  the  book  should  be  illns- 
^he  hues  of  external  objects;    enough  trated  of  course,   and    the   frontispiece 
that  they  are  such  as  they  are»  and  a  should  beabird'8-eye  view  of  soroegrand 
part  of  one's  daily  life.  procession  passing  through  it;  at  the  end. 
Let  any  of  the  principal  of  our  thor-  after  plates  of  all  its  intermediate  aspects, 
oughfares  be  mentioned,  and  there  springs  should  be  a  page  like  that  in  Tristram 
tip  at  once  in  the  mind  an  image,  and  with  Shandy,  showing  bow  it  appears  to  one 
it  a  feeling.     If  it  is  a  monotonous  street,  who  walks  up  two  hours  before  day- 
not  differing  from  those  adjacent,  we  have  light  on  a  stormy  night  in  winter,  knee 
only  the  general  feeling  of  the  quarter  it  deep  in  snow  and  mud,  totally  eclipsed, 
is  in.    Talis,  the  long  row  of  streets  be-  (even  the  corporation  moon  having  set  at 
tween  Grand  and  Houston,  from  the  Bow-  midnight)  buffeted  ever  and  anon  by  torn 
ery  to  the  East  river,  who  could  ever  tell  awnings,  unseen  till  felt,  stumbling  over 
them  apart?    Yet  one    cannot    walk  in  failing  signs  and  distracted  boxes,  in  mo- 
one  of  them  without  a  different  feeling  mentary  expectation  of  being  cleft  in  two 
from  what  he  would  have  in  any  street  by  flying  slates — one  such  walk  is  enough 
the  other  side  of  Hudson.     But  a  very  in-  to  confute  the  oft-quoted  lines  in  Chiide 
significant  street  may  have  a  great  deal  of  Harold : 
character ;  thus  Bala  via  street — but  that  is 

probably  known  only  to  connoissfturs —  *'  Oh  ?  night 
and  where"  ignorance  is  bJiss,"&c.  Some  And  storm  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous 
streets  have  various  complexions;  Great  strong, 
Jones  street,  for  exaraplej  is  but  a  contin-  ^tt  lovely  in  your  strength,"  &c 
uation  of  Third,  one  of  the  roost  loath- 
some depositories  of  foreign  pauperism  in  But  no  description  or  illustration  could 
the  city.    Broadway  is  however  a  better  give   a  perfect    idea    of  the  noise    of 
instance.     No  one  can  think  of  this  ver-  Broadway,  and  the  three  or  four  hundred 
tebral  column  of  New  York  as  one  image,  omnibussesand  innumerable  hacks, drays, 
any  more  than  he  can  think  of  a  larger  carts,  and  vehicles  of  all  sorts  that  weu 
number  than  his  five  fingers  can  cover,  its  wide  pavement  all  day  long.    To  hear 
We  may  think  of  six,  or  a  larger  number,  it  well,  one  should  stand  in  the  middle  of 
as  two  threes  or  three  twos,  and  so  on  ;  the  Park  and  listen ;  it  is  somewhat  like  the 
so  Broadway  naturally  subdivides  itself,  sound  of  Niagara  heard  from  the  Cataract 
and  we  are  obliged  to  run  the  fancy  up  or  Hotel,  not  so  deep  and  thunderous,  how- 
down  to  take  it  all  in.    With  us  it  sepa-  ever,  but  sharper  and  harsher — a  great 
rates  somewhat  in  this  wise :  From  the  corroding  roar,  that  seems  to  gnaw  the 
Batteryto  the  City  Hotel  is  one  impression;  earth  like  devouring  fire.    When,  from 
the  street  is  colored  by  the  Baitery  feel-  repaving,  or  any  other  cause,  the  current 
ing ;  thence  to  Vesey  street  is  another —  is  turned  into  a  bye  street  for  a  few  days, 
the  feeling    of   hotels,  strangers,  retail  it  seems  as  dangerous  an  operation  as  ty« 
.shops  of  the  more  curious  sort,  and  a  con-  ing  the  great  aorta;  the  subsidiary  veins 
tinual  crowd ;  thence  to  the  Hospital,  the  and  arteries  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  the 
old  Park  feeling  ;  not  all  the  storms,  nor  stream. 

the  sadness  of  time  past  (and.our  business  What  Beacon  street  is  to  Boston,  Broad- 
was  once  such,  that  for  the  greater  part  way  is  to  New  York ;  for  it  is  the  one 
of  a  year  we  were  obliged  to  pass  up  the  which  gives  character  to  the  city.  The 
lower  part  of  this  street  at  three  o*clock  beautiful  streets  of  dwelling-houses  up 
in  the  night)  have  yet  been  able  to  wear  town  are  too  numerous  and  too  much 
out  the  old  impression  of  the  Park;  the  alike  to  do  this;  Broadway  is  both  a 
streets  around  it  yet  seem'  full  of  sunni-  dwelling  and  a  business  street,  and  is  the 
ness  and  gayety ;  from  the  hospital  to  Ca-  great  feature  of  the  city;  the  fountains 
nal,  a  feeling  of  el^ance,  handsome  stores  and  parks  are  mostly  on  it,  and — in  short, 
and  customers  in  carriages ;  between  Ca-  what  would  New  York  he  without  it  ?  It 
nal  and  Bleecker  we  think  one  is  apt  to  is  a  noble  street,  one  of  the  busiest  and 
meet  the  prettiest  young  ladies  coming  gayest  in  the  world,  yet  we  regret  no 
down  shopping ;  thence  to  Grace  church,  little  that  there  should  not  be  somewhere 
the  street  grows  more  quiet  and  shady,  up  town  such  a  grand  one  of  princely 
A  volume,  and  an  interesting  one  too,  mansions  as  should  bear\he  same  relation 
might  be  written  upon  this  single  street,  to  it  in  effect  that  the  head  does  to  the 
its  natural  history,  and  the  phases  it  as-  body.  We  would  like  to  see  Union  place 
sumes  under  the  changes  of  the  weather  sarrotmded  by  lofty  terraces  of  white  mar* 
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ble,  and  Fourteentli  street  lined  with  ma-  evening ;  but  what  a  name  for  a  public 
jestic freestone  blocks ;  also, all  the  adja-  park!    There  are  also  the  vrilage-like 
cent  streets  and  avenues  built  up  in  the  streets  of  Chelsea,  now  a  part  of  the  city» 
excellent  style  now  generally  adopted  in  but  differing:  from  it  so  widely,  that  though 
bouses  of  the  better  order     Our  idea  is,  we  may  walk  there  through  brick-lined 
that  the  wealth  oi  the  city  should  be  sym-  thoroughfares,  it  seems  a  town  by  itself, 
holized  in  its  repose  as  well  as  in  its  activ-  In  short,  the  city  presents  so  many  shades 
ity;  that  it  should  present  itself  to  the  of  character,  that  a  series  of  model  walks, 
common  eye  under  that  dignified  aspect  or  *  Progressive  Exeicises  for  Young  Pe- 
which  it  ought  to  maintain,  not  displaying  destrians,'  might  be  devined,  like  games  of 
itself  ostentatiously,  but  with  true  grand-  chess,  or  lessons  for  the  piano,  which 
eur ;  that  so  those  who  are  rapidly  ac-  should  present  a  variety  for  every  lair 
quiring  it,  ad  many  constantly  are  among  day  in  the  year,  with  additional  combina- 
us,  should  feel  that  their  riches  were  not  tions  in  an  appendix  for  those  who  do  not 
all  in  all,  but  that  they  had  a  character  to  fear  a  little  snow  or  rain,  and  difficult  and 
maintain,  a  standard  of  respectability  to  novel  studies  for  advanced  pupils;  a  f>ec- 
conform  to,  while  increasing  their  store,  ond  volume  mi^ht  be  added,   including 
And  from  the  present  style,  so  far  as  form  the  suburbs  within  eight  milfs  of  the  city, 
is  concerned,  this  notion  is  in  a  process  of  and  giving  ingenious  problems  and  con- 
realization;  the  business  part  ot  the  city  certo  walks,  for  the  use  of  professors. 
does  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  in-  Omnibuses  and  hackney-coaches  are  an 
habited  portion  that  a  Pennsylvania  farm-  invention  of  the  adversary  of  men  and 
er'sbarn  bears  to  his  house,  biitisgra-  horses,  **  the  devil   luxury;'*  next  to  a 
dually  taking  its  proper  level;    indeed,  good  conscience,  a  good  stomach  is  the 
when  we  consider  the  many  handsome  best  possession,  and  the  philosopher  who 
streets  that  already  adorn  the  upper  end  of  should  present  our  citizens  with  a  **  Com- 
tiie  city,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  hearts  plete  Watjcer'*  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
of  the  merchants  of  New  York  are  alto-  a  public  benefactor. 
gether,  or  so  much  so  as  is  often  repre-  It  would  be  easy  to  allude  to  the  fea- 
sented,  in  their  counting-rooms.    But  we  tures  of  many  other  of  our  cities ;  to  the 
have  not  yet  produced  that  caste  of  soci-  prim  white  shuttered  avenues  of  Phi  ladel- 
ety  which'  is  the  highest  fruit  of  civiliza-  phia,  the  wide  and  clean  streets  of  Cincin- 
tion;  our  **upper  ten'*  fire  still,  as  they  are  nati — Broadway,  Sycamore,  Fourth,  and 
the  readiest  to  admit,  a  very  ill-assorted  many  others;  the  imposing  main  streets 
body,  and  Broadway  is  still  a  good  type  of  Louisville,  Buffalo,  and  Detroit;  or  in 
of  our  whole  city.  our  eastern  towns  to  the  beautiful  shaded 
Greenwich  street  presents  almost  as  hills  of  Providence,  New  Bedford  and 
much  variety  as  Broadway;  so  does  Hud-  Newport — but  these  our  readers  in  those 
son,  the  Bowery,  and  Third  and  Eighth  places  can  study  for  themselves.     It  is 
Avenue,  Grand  street,  and  many  others,  fortunate  for  us  that  we  have  made  our 
And  how  different  they  each  are  in  cha-  articles  so  desultory,  that  we  can  con- 
racter.  No  sensitive  man  could  walk  up  elude  where  we  have  exhausted  our  space. 
the  Bowery,  for  example,  with  exactly  the  If  the  reader  discovers  any  glimmering  of 
same  step  he  would  use  in  Broadway,  nor  a  purpose  in  what  we  have  written,  we 
can  any  slouch  or  elbo^  himself  through  assure  him  it  was  unconscious — we  in- 
Bond  street  as  he  might  in  Chatham,  or  tended  only  to  amuse  him  with  entertain- 
withstand  the  sweet  influences  of  Division  ing  gossip.    Perhaps  he  will  fancy  that 
with  the  same  carelessness  with  which  he  we  designed  to  encourage  a  taste  for  oh- 
might  suffer  himself  to  be  jostled  along  servation,  and  to  lead  others  insensibly  to 
Front.     The  squares  and  fountains  also  cultivate  their  fancies,  and  admit  natural 
have  each  their  character;  Union  place  thoughts  to  pass  through   their  minds* 
is  elegant,  and  its  fountain  also;  the  Park  without    always    chaining    themselves 
iively,  and  so  too  its  fountain,  after  all  down  to  the  pursuits  of  business  or  am- 
the  fault  that  has  been  found  with  it ;  the  bition ;  but  did  we  not  warn  away  the 
Bowling-green  and  its  waterworks  we  hard-minded,  unimagin&tive — all  who  can 
leave  to  the  daily  papers;    St.  John*8  thus  chain  themselves  down  and  shut  their 
square — green,  quiet,  umbrageous — it  is  eyes  to  the  influences  of  the  outer  world 
private  property,  and  so  are  with  us  its  — and  expressly  declare  that  we  wrote 
many  associations ;  Tompkins  we  had  like  not  for  them  ?    The  only  purpose,  then, 
to    have   overlooked — it    has  beautiful  we  could  have  had,  has  been  to  gratify 
walks,  open  and  cool  at  the  very  verge  of  the  sympathies  of  those  whom  we  fancy 
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to  have  enjoved  a  like  experience  with  partinent  hitherto  overlooked  by  them, 

oar  own.    This  is  all  we  can  acknow-  and  yet  as  purely  American  as  that  fur- 

led|f^e.    But  it  will  be  quite  a  great  inci-  nisbed  by  our  woods  and  prairies,  viz.: 

dental  object  gained,  if  these  very  imper-  the  Poetry  of  our  Cities. 

feet  suggestions  shall  have  the  effect  to  6.  W.  P- 

call  the  attention  of  the  admirers  of  an  August,  1847. 

exclusively  national  literature  to  a  de- 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THREE. 

POLITICAL  BIGOTRY— CONSEBVATISM ^RADICALISM. 

It  is  a  common  maxim,  that  **  virtue  "  change  in  the  system  of  the  laws,  how- 
is  necessary  to  the  Republic ;  as  if  vir-  ever  necessary  to  the  general  good,  can 
tue  were  a  means  of  which  the  Repub-  be  effected  without  injury  and  loss  to 
lie  is  the  end.    Now,  when  it  is  con-*  many. 

ceded,  that  forms  of  government  are  insti-  Hence,  m  every  nation  there  is  a  large 

tuted  for  the  protection  and  fosterine  of  and  powerful  class,  who,  from  motives 

virtue,  and  are  valuable  only  as  they  of  interest,  oppose  all  changes  in  the 

accomplish  this,  the  maxim  becomes  a  laws,  however  necessary  and  salutary, 

mis-statement,  and  loses  its  value.    It  is  These  we  propose  to  name  political  big- 

a  Republic  that  is  necessary  to  virtue,  ots,  and  their  feeling  political  bigotry, 

and  not  virtue  to  a  Republic ;  the  State  There  seems,  moreover,  to  be  a  prin- 

is  for  the  aid  of  virtue,  and  not  virtue  for  ciple  of  bigotry  in  human  nature,  which 

the  State.    Virtue  is  not  the  means;  it  appears  in  politics  as  well  as  in  relijrion. 

is  the  end.  By  a  singular  habit  of  mind,  men  imbued 

When  we  have  discovered  that  form  with  this  principle  hold  on  to  the  old 

of  government  which  develops  all  the  opinion,  they  know  not  why,  even  to 

virtues  of  men,  both  active  and  passive,  the  injury  of  their  country  and  them- 

it  will  not  be  denied  that  we  have  dis-  selves.    They  will  rather  die  than  live 

covered  the  best.  in  a  way  to  which  they  are  unaccus- 

The  active  virtues  of  men,  enterprise,  tomed. 

justice, good  faith,  require  a  great  field  of  Amongst  an  enterprising  people,  on 

action,  and  to   be  unimpeded  in  their  the  other  hand,  there  will  always  be 

course;  the  State  must  cherish  and  pro-  found  a  great  number  who  are  discoa« 

tect  them ;  it  must  remove  obstacles,  and  tented  with  the  present  system  of  things, 

repress  hostile  energies.  hy  a  necessary  imperfection  even  in  the 

But  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  most  perfect  arrangement,  they  are  in- 

the  establishment  of  any  unchangeable  jured  or  depressed.    To  these  add  those 

system  of  laws  and  ordinances.    The  who  through  mere  ambition,  or  through 

new  conditions  that  appear  continually  a    peculiar    metaphysical    craving,  or, 

in  the  nation  from  increase  of  popula-  through  attributing  to  merely  domestic 

tion,  from  the  rise  of  new  forms  of  in-  evils  a  political  origin,  desire  change, 

dustry  and  the  decline  of  old,  from  rela-  and  a  substitution  of  their  own  sy»« 

tions  with  other  governments  and  the  tems;  and  we  have  under  one  view 

rivalry  of  members  of  our  own,  require  the  vast   and  chaotic  party  of  Radi- 

a  constant  revision  of  the  laws,  and  of  calism,  always  active,  always  destruc- 

the  whole  system  of  the  government,  tive,  yet  acting  as  a  spur  to  the  progress 

that  it  majr  continue  to  accomplish  the  of  the  State  and  of  society, 

end  for  which  it  was  established.  In  a  nation  long  established,  with  a 

In  a  word,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mild  but  sufficient  government,  without 

PROGRESS  oj  THS  NATION  should  be  at-  foreign  relations,  making  no  progress 

tended  by  an  equal   progress    of  the  in  opinion,  it  is  evident  the  party  of 

State.  bigotry  prevails,  and  is  the  govtfning 

It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  any  party. 
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But  in  a  nation  where  all  the  energ^ies  see  its  aathoiity  weakened  by  bad  prece- 

of  men  are  directed  toward  augmentation  dents  and  loose  constructions ;  and  if 

and  rise,  by  wealth,  territory*  knowl-  any  amendments  were  to  be  made  he 

edge,  alliance,  and  all  other  means,  it  is  would  have  them  made  in  the  spirit  of 

evident  the  party  of  change  and  reform  its  first  founders.     **  It  is  necessary," 

will  overwhelm  that  of  bigotry,  when  says  Machiavelli, "  for  States  who  wish 

the  contest  is  between  them  alone.  to  maintain  themselves,  to  return  continu- 

Between  these  two,  rises  pre-eminent  ally  to  their  original  principles." 

the  party  of  the  Stale,  composed  of  all  In  America  only,  is  a  philosophical 

those  whose  intellects  are   sufficiently  and  sincere  conservatism  possible;  for 

comprehensive  to  understand  both  Big-  here,  the  principles  to  be  conserved  are 

otry  and  Radicalism,  and  who  have  the  .  the  first  principles  of  liberty  and  justice: 

?rudence  to  value  them  at  their  true  rate.  A  conservative  in  a  despotic  or  aris* 

*hese,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  now  tocratical  State  is  of  necessity  the  ene* 

assign,  we  have  called  the  Conservatives,  my  of  freedom ;  in  ours  he  is  its  great- 

and  their  spirit,  Cokservatism.  est  friend.    A  conservative  in  America 

The  Conservative  is  he  who  continu-  becomes  a  radical  in  England  or  in  Ger* 

ally  returns  to  the  first  principles  on  many,  for  there  he  wishes  to  change  the 

which  his  government  was  established,  principles  of  the  government ;  while  in 

He  understands  the  spirit  of  his  govern-  his  own  country  he  desires  only  to  fix 

meot,  and  is  able  to  modify  and  im-  and  to  confirm  them. 

prove   its   form  without   violating  its  The  radical  reformers  of  Italy,  France^ 

principle.  and  Prussia,  wish  to  establish  in  those 

But  the  word  Conservative  does  not  countries  a  free  representative  govem- 

suggeat  any  particular  set  of  principles;  ment,  capable  of  securing  liberty  to  every 

it  rather  presupposes  them.    The  princi-  individual,  to  protect  him  against  the 

pies  of  a  government  may  be  of  a  perfectly  many  and  the  few,  against  terrorists  and 

elevated  character,  in  strict  accordance  tyrants.    But  no  sooner  have  they  estab- 

with  humanity  and  justice.    Or,  they  lished  such  a  government  than  they  will 

may  be  of  an  inferior  spirit,  inhumane  become  vehement  conservatives,  and  will 

and  oppressive.    They  may  be  despotic,  resist,  on  the  one  side  bigotry,  and  other 

sacrificing  the  liberty  of  all ;  aristocratic,  radicalism. 

aacrificin^  that  of  the  majority;  ultra  The  parties  of  one  nation  cannot  be 

democratic,  sacrificing  the  individual  to  understood  by  those  of  another.    Toun- 

the  state,  and  oppressing  the  one  by  the  derstand  our  politics,  men  must  know 

many.  the  spirit  of  the*  constitution,  and  what 

Any  one  of  these  or  other  false  princi-  there  is  in  it  to  be  maintained.    When  in 

pies  may  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  State,  America  we  declare  ourselves  conserva- 

and  actuate  all  its  proceedings.    It  is  tive,  we,  in  the  same  breath,  declare  our 

therefore   necessary  to  believe    that  a  adherence  to  the  most  perfect  possible 

Conservative  in  one  nation  might  not  be  state,  or  which  embraces  all  the  princi- 

a  Conservative  in  another ;  that  a  Con-  pies  of  humanity,  liberty,  and  justice, 

servative  in  America  would  be  a  Radi-  Conservatives  in  England  return  con- 

cal  in  other  countries;  that  Conserva-  tinually  to    the  Aristocratic,  or  Feudal 

tism  in  this  is  not  Conservatism  in  other  Principle — while  they  seem  to  be  mak- 

nations.     We  seek    only  to    conserve  ing  great  changes  in  the  external  form  of 

those  principles  which  in  other  countries  their  government. 

are  agitated  by  radical  reformers.  Conservatives  in  America  also  return 

Radicals  in  Italy  and  Prussia,  if  they  continually  to  the  original  principles  of 

be  not  mere  anarchists,  must  become  con-  their  government ;  and  they  believe  them 

servatives  in  a  State  like  our  own ;  un-  to  be  the  highest  on  which  any  state  can 

less,  through  ignorance  of  our  constitu-  rest.    They  do  not  wish  to  depart  from 

tion,  they  imagine    it   to  contain   the  them,  nor  do  they  hope  to  discover  any 

same  evil  principles  which  they  feel  in  that  are  more  exalted.    They  do  not  ad- 

their  own.  mit  any  arguments  for  any  act  or  law. 

Could  it  be  shown  to  any  man  of  in-  derived  from  any  others.  They  believe, 
telligence,  that  the  constitution  of  his  them  to  be  those  for  which  our  fathers 
country  contained  all  the  principles  ne-  fought,  and  of  which  our  enemies  would 
oessary  to  human  liberty,  it  is  certain  he  be  the  first  to  deprive  us,  and  that  there- 
would  became  a  staunch  conservative  of  fore,  they  are  truly  and  pracically  our 
that  constitution.    He  would  not  wish  to  first  principels. 
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From  these  con aideratioD 8  it  will, per-  slowness;  or  because  it  has  imagined 

baps  appear,  that  our  Conservatism  is  new. 

not  only  practical,  but  philosophical ;  for  Let  us  balance  the  one  against  the 

it  returns  continally  to  the  first  princi-  other,  and  say  to  each  ; — you  thrive  by 

pies  of  human  liberty ; — it  favors  not  the  evil  and  love  it : — yoa  suffer  by  the 

only  tbe  "  life  and  liberty  of  the  indi-  |;ood  and  hate  it;  you  are  neither  of  you 

vidual,"  but  fosters  his  enterprise — his  in  a  condition  to  say  what  shall  be  es- 

active  virtue.    It  rests  in  tne  very  cen-  tablisbed,  or  what  shall  be  destroyed, 

tre,  and  can  therefore  understand  and  Bigotry,  through  ignorance  of  the  first 

correct  the   extremes.      It  is  ready  to  principles,  and  a  great  reverence  for  the 

meet  every  occasion,  and  having  an  in-  iorms,  refuses  to  meet  the  necessities  of 

fallible  rule  to  fall  back  upon,  is  never  tbe  times,  and  will  not  extend  new  laws 

in  danger  of   a  false  decision.     It  re-  over  new  conditions  and  necessities, 

spects  nothing    but  the   lawsof  reason  Radicalism,  through  equal  ignorance 

and   the  certainties  of  experience.      It  of  the  first  principles,  and  a  great  hatred 

pays  no  regard  to  new  systems  or  theories  of  the  forms,  proposes  others  founded  in 

except  as  they  are  an  immediate  indue-  no  principles,  but  only  in  certain  private 

tion  from  the  facts.  maxims  or  abstract  theories  of  its  own. 

Radicalism,  on  the  contrary,  seeks  to  Bigotry,being  ignorant  of  the  probabili- 

do  in  a  day  what  years  only  can  accom-  ty  of  progress,  through  a  mistaken  in- 

plish  ;     it  sees    no    obstacles  until    it  terpretation  of  the  words,  **  depravity  of 

falls    over    them.     Onr    Conservatism  human  nature,*' — confounding  liberty  of 

is  the  middle  term  of  Politics; — on  the  soul,  and  the  love  of  enterprise,  with  the 

one  side  Bigotry,  on  the  other  Radical-  love  of  license  and  violence — will  not 

ism.     It  is  the  Puot  of"  Progress;   for  hear  to  the  reformation  of  abuses, 

while  it  maintains  the  Spirit  unimpaire^l.  Radicalism,  sick  with  ambition,  and 

it  permits  and  provides  for  the  greafesi  disappointed  in  its  private  hopes,  readily 

growth  of  the  body.    As  in  the  ascent  concedes  to  all  men  what  itself  desires, 

of  a  tower  by  a  spiral  stair,  while  the  confiding  in  fortune  and  in  its  own  abii- 

direction  and  effort  changes  continually,  ity,  to  secure  itself  a  fair  share  of  power 

the  principal  of  progress  is  maintained  and  profit  in  the  general  scramble, 

about  the  same  centre  and  towards  the  Bigotry,  equally  timid  and  uncharita* 

same  end,  so  is  it  with  our  Conservatism,  ble,  neither  dares  itself,  nor  will  permit 

Radicalism*  in  the  same  comparison,  at-  others,  to  make  changes  in  the  state; 

tempts  a  direct  ascent,  but  cannot  rise  because  it  knows  itself  to  be  perfectly 

from  the  ground.  Gravitation  is  its  worst  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  such  changes, 

enemy.     Bigotry,  on  the  other  hand,  pro-  and   therefore,  clings  for  safety  to  the 

ceeds,  but  will  not  ascend.  old  form. 

By  tbe  idea  of  this  Conservatism  we  Radicalism,  bold  and  careless,  delights 

may  attain  to  a  true  idea  of  progress.  in  a  dream  of  perfect  happiness  for  itself. 

Thus,  of    progress   in  Religion,  we  when  all  its  desires  shall  be  instantane- 

say,  it  must  be  sustained  by  a  continual  ously  gratified,  with  the  delights  of  fel- 

return  to  the  first  principles  of  Christi-  lowship  and  of  equality, 

an  ity.  Bigotry,  tends  always  to  one  extreme. 

Of  progress  in  society,  by  a  continual  It  desires  to  subject  many  to  the  domin* 

recurrence  to  the  first  principles  of  cour-  ion  of  a  few,  or  of  one.    This  is  its  first 

tesy  and   honor. — Of   progress    in  the  principle. 

State,  by  the  perfecting  of  our  institu-  Radicalism,  tends  to  an  opposite  ex- 

tions  according  to   the  spirit  of    their  treme;  it  desires  to  subject  each  one  to 

founders.     Our  principles   remain   un-  the  dominion  of  many  or  of  all.    This 

changed,  as  we  received  them  from  our  is  its  first  principle, 

fathers; — we  only  perfect  their  expres-  Bigotry  would  force  into  the  State  the 

sion,  and  apply  them  to  new  instances.  Principles  of  the  Church;  subordination. 

Radicalism  and  Bigotry  prevent  and  des-  classincation,  the  governor,  not  one  in 

troy  the  effects  of  these  princi})les.    Big-  spirit  with  the  governed,  and  acting  ra- 

otry  holds  on  to  the  old  abuses,  because  therupon,  than  through  them, 

it  thrives   by  them,  or  because  it  only  Radicalism,  would  urge  upon  the  State 

love?  them.    Radicalism  would  destroy  certainmerely  social  principles— tbe  force 

the  present  system,  because  it  does  not  of  opinion,  the  power  of  tbe  many,  the 

thrive   by  it,   or   is  impatient    of   its  coincidence  of  might  and  right — ^the  gov* 
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emed  drawn  by  the  governing,  and  con-  To  this  end,  it  fosters  edacation,  en 

founded  with  tfaem  in  a  tempest  of  ambi-  courages  the  arts,  confirms  every  kind 

tious  fear,  or  vain  admiration.  of  property  on  the  person  of  the  ac- 

Bigotry,  is  didactic  and  dogmatical —  quirer;  opens  new  channels  of  indns* 

Radicalism,  eloquent  and  persuasive,  try,    carries    on    defensive   wars,    and 

The  virtues  of  Bigotry  are  constancy,  watches  with  jealous  care  the  ri^^hts  of 

honesty,  and  obedience.  persons  in  the  famiJy, — finally,  and  in  a 

Those  of  Hadicalism  are  variety,  plas-  word,  it  goes  with  the  indixidvnl  into  all 

ticitv,and  generosity.  the  relations  of  life,  confirms  him  in  hia 

The  intolerance  of  Bigotry  is  against  rights,  defends  him  in  his  cause,  encour- 
change ;  that  of  Radicalism  against  fix-  ages  his  hopes,  forwards  his  plan,  and 
edness ;  both  are  good  haters,  and  infi-  by  a  silent  influence,  develops  all  the  bet« 
nitely  intolerant.  Our  Conservatism,  on  terqualitiesof  his  soul. 
the  contrary,  hat  neither  the  exaggerated  Our  Conservatism,  it  appears,  is  found- 
virtues,  nor  the  vices  of  these  extremes,  ed  in  a  conviction,  that  the  Idea  of  the 

It  identifies  itself  with  the  present — as  Republic  is  perfect,  not  only  in  its  first 

Bigotry  does  with  the  past,  and  Radical-  Principles^  but,  in  great  measure,  as  to  its 

ism  with  the  future.  form.    That  these  principles,  and,  essen* 

It  pays  no  heed  to  any  suggestion,  and  tiaUy^  this  form,  are  the  best  that  can  be 

proposes  no  laws  but  such  as  protect  and  imagined  for  the  perfection  and  progress 

encourage  active  virtue,  and  call  forth  of  human  nature, 
all  the  energies  of  individuals. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY; 

SINCE     THE     DEATH     OP     THE     DICTATOR     FRANCIA.     ^, 

The  published  accounts  in  our  Ian-  mendacious  press  of  Buenos  Ayres,  render 
guage  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay, bring  it  incumbent  on  those  Americans  who 
OS  only  to  the  year  1825.  Since  then,  possess  the  means  of  accurate  informa- 
we  have  learned  nothing  save  from  con-  tion  to  speak  to  the  world  of  what  they 
tradictory  newspaper  accounts,  giving  know  and  have  seen  themselves. 
not  even  a  vague  idea  of  the  richest  por-  The  advantages  of  the  present  writer 
tion  of  the  American  continent,  inhabited  are  derived  from  his  residence  at  the  cap- 
by  a  people  cordial  and  sensible  in  the  ital  of  Paraguay,  in  an  oflScial  capacity, 
extreme,  as  contrasted  with  their  neigh-  during  a  portion  of  the  year  1845-6, 
bors  of  common  ancestrv,  and  not  only  previous  to  which  time,  he  is  not  aware, 
ardently  desirous  but  fiilly  capable  of  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  had 
playing  their  own  part  among  the  nations  ever  visited  it.  And  it  is  his  object  in  the 
of  the  world.  present  communication  to  give  his  read- 
Neither  the  general  ignorance  concern-  ers  a  condensed  statement  oi  its  condition 
ing  this  country,  nor  the  absence  of  all  from  the  year  1840  to  the  period  of  his 
interest  in  its  affairs  among  us,  ought  to  departure,  to  which  he  proposes  to  add 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  his  impressions  of  the  true  policy  of  our 
the  few  years  elapsed  since  the  death  own  government  towards  that  rising 
of  the  Dictator  Don  Josd  Gasper  de  people,  and  of  the  important  results  like- 
Francia,  and  the  generally  engrossing  ly  to  ensue,  if  just  and  liberal  views  in 
topics  of  public aflTairs  nearer  home,  have  their  behalf  should  happily  prevail, 
not  permitted  that  attention  to  be  devoted  The  vast  territory  formerly  known  hy 
to  them  which  their  growing  importance  the  appellation  of  Paraguay  comprised 
demands.  Now,  however,  the  peculiar  all  that  portion  of  South  America  which 
aspect  presented  by  the  nations  of  East-  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  prov- 
em  South  America,  the  intervention  of  the  inces  of  Sancta  Cruz,  delta  Sierra  and 
English  and  French  cabinets  in  the  af-  Charcas,  in  Ifi"*  South  latitude ;  on  the 
fairs  of  the  La  Plata,  and  the  studious  south  by  the  straits  of  Magellan ;  by 
system  of  deception  practiced   by  the  Brazil  on  the  east,  and  by  Chili  and 
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Peru  on  the  west*  But  the  coaiitry  influence  primarily  exerted  in  AscencioA 
DOW  distinguished  by  that  name,  is  entire-  as  a  centre,  and  diverging  from  thence  in 
hr  contained  within  the  shores  of  the  all  directions,  joined  to  the  power  exer- 
Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers,  from  an  un-  cised  by  the  Jesuits  in  Para^imy,  has  pro- 
defined  boundary  with  Brazil  in  about  duced  remarkable  results  in  a  superior 
17^  South  lat.,  to  their  junction  in  27®  degree  of  civilization,  so  that  no  other 
South  latitude.  The  maps  of  these  re-  part  of  South  America,  fifty  miles  from 
gions  are  manifestly  incorrect,  as  com-  the  coast,  can  hoast  of  an  equal  advance- 
pared  with  those  of  the  better-known  ment  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  just  principles 
portions  of  the  world;  still  they  are  of  social  intercourse.  This  country  was 
sufficient  to  give  a  correct,  geographical  erected  into  a  Bishoprick  by  Pope  Pius 
idea  to  the  student,  of  the  sources  and  III.,  and  the  first  Jesuit  arrived  in  1586» 
channels  of  these  noble  rivers.  The  Rio  just  forty-six  years  after  the  establish- 
de  la  Plata  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  ment  of  the  order,  and^fairty-seven  after 
the  Uruguay  with  the  Parani,  and  from  the  beginning  of  their  labors  in  BiaziL 
thence  to  the  ocean,  it  is  remarkable  for  Truly  marvelous  was  the  skill  with 
its  great  breadth  and  shallow  waters.  which  the  disciples  of  the  astute  Loyoiii 

Though  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  dis-  converted  this  wilderness  of  savages  into 

covered  by  John  de  Soles,  the  great  pilot  a  source  of  boundless  wealth  and  power, 

of  Castile,  in  1516,  yet  he  made  no  farther  by  organizing  a  system  of  political  and 

exploration.    In  the  year  1526,  Sebastian  ecclesiastical  government,  such  as  never 

Cabot  sailed  from  Spain,  and  proceeded  had  a  parallel.}    But  it  is  not  our  design 

up  the  river  Parani  to  its  junction  with  to  enlarge  on  the  history  of  Paraguay, 

the    Paraguay,  without  attempting   to  under  the  sceptre  of  old  ^pain'and  the  far 

make  any  pirmanent  settlement.!    The  more  influential  dominion  of  the  Jesuits, 

site  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  se-  The  period  came  at  last  when  the  hatred 

lected  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendozain  1536,  of  colonial  despotism,  stimulated  by  the 

hut  abandoned  the  following  year,  chief-  victorious  example  of  the  United  States, 

ly  on  account  of  the  struggling  condition  and   favored  by  the  disorders  and  con- 

of  the  infant  colony.    It  was  deemed  too  vulsions  of  the  mother-country,  brought 

much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Por-  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America 

tuguese  colonists  of   Brazil,  whe  had  to  a  general  effort  of  self-emancipation, 

long  been  established  on  her  coast,  and  The  revolution  commenced  in  Buenos 

who  were  disposed  to  insist  on   their  Ayres  in  1810.    A  few  weeks  served  to 

claims  to  Paraguay  .against  their  powerful  bnng  all  the  towns  and  provinces  in  the 

Spanish  rivals,  because  the  century  be-  ancient   viceroyalty  of    Buenos  Ayres 

fore,  their  king,  Don  John,  had  received  over  to  the  views,  and  under  the  control 

the  proposals  of  Columbus  with  empty  of   the  capital,  with  the  exception  of 

compliments,  instead  of  the  substantial  Cardova,  Paraguay,  a  portion  of  Upper 

support  which  he  afterwards  derived  from  Peru,  now  Bolivia,  and  Monte  Video, 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  now  the  republic  of  Uruguay.    An  ex- 

The  city  of  Ascencion,  the  present  pedition  unoer  the  command  of  General 
capital  of  Paraguay,  was  founded  on  the  Belgrand,  was  sent  by  Buenos  Ayres 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  near  the  mouth  against  Paraguay.  It  was  met  and  en- 
of  the  Pilcomdyo  by  Don  Juan  de  A'yolas  tirely  defeated  near  the  city  of  Corrientes 
in  1537.  It  was  then  the  residence  of  the  by  two  Paraguayan  chiefs,  Yegros  and 
viceroy,  and  was  afterwards  acknowl-  C^vallero,  who  were  acting  under  the 
edged  as  the  capital  of  the  united  prov-  authority  of  the  Spanish  General  Velas- 
inces  of  the  La  Plata  under  old  Spain,  co,  then  governor.  But  though,  as  Pa- 
Attention  is  directed  to  this  fact,  as  it  has  raguayans,  those  generals  resisted  the 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  title  which  army  of  Belgrand,  vet  when  they  return- 
the  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  lately  ed  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  troops, 
set  up  a^inst  the  independence  of  Para-  they  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  abolish- 

Siay.    The  work  of  colonizing  and  civ-  «1  formally,  but  without  bloodshed,  the 

zing  the  interior  wilderness  was  now  authority  of  the  governor,  Yelasco,  and 

begun,  upon  a  plan  that  has  no  analogy  then  established  an  independent  junta, 

in  the  history  of  the  world.    The  strong  By  this  act,  Paraguay  burst  the  bonds  of 


•  Charleyvoix  History  of  Paraguay,  vol.  1,  p.  7. 

t  Ibid,  p.  84. 

t  Robertson's  Four  Yean  in  Paraguay,  voL  2»  p. 
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colonia]  oppiesnoa  muchsooner  than  anf  of  a  gentle  hint  that  he  was  to  be  obeyed, 
of  the  sigter  provinces ;  and  some  three  By  this  Congress  he  was  made  dictator 
years  before  Buenos  Ay  res  was  fairly  for  three  years.  From  this  time  be  does 
over  her  struggle,  no  Spanish  enemy  not  seemed  to  have  deemed  a  re-electioa 
could  be  found  within  the  territory.  necessary,  but  fortified  his  position  by  a 
The  dismemberment  of  the  provinces  system  of  espionage,  which  he  constantly 
of  the  La  Plata  took  place  at  the  close  of  extended  and  ramified,  and  by  which  be 
the  year  1813.  It  began  with  Paraguay:  distracted  and  alarmed  every  family  ia 
but,  strictly  speaking,  she  could  at  no  Ascencion.  He  encouraged  all  the  low- 
time  be  said  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  er  classes  to  look  to  him  for  favor  and 
the '' United  Provinces,"  as  created  by  the  advancement,  and  sowed  discord  and 
patriots.  She  never  joined  in  any  con-  jealousies  among  the  better  portion  of  the 
iederacy  with  them,  but  established  at  community,  by  e?ery  underhanded  means 
once,  in  1811,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Span-  in  his  power.  Moreover,  he  observed 
ish  power,  an  independent  government  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  all  departments 
her  own.*  This  fact  demands  especial  of  the  state,  and  accumulated  treasure 
attention,  as  the  basis  of  her  subsequent  very  fast.  With  this  he  wielded  abso- 
history.  After  the  victory  over  General  lute  power  by  drilling;,  cloth ing,cajolinff, 
Belgrand,  a  treaty  was  made  with  Buenos  bribing,  and  augmenting  his  troops,  whico 
Ayres,  recognizing  the  independence  of  he  intended  should  be,  what  they  soon 
Paraguay, and  stipulating  for  mutual  aid  bceame,  the  main  support  of  his  tyranny, 
and  succor.  No  action  byeither  govern-  From  this  time  until  his  death,  which 
ment  followed  this  treaty,  for  the  progress  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
of  events  was  such  as  entirely  to  pre-  September,  1840,  he  adopted  as  his  es- 
dude  it  The  truth  is,  that  Paraguay  re-  tablished  principle  a  system  of  perfect 
lained  her  independence  from  colonial  non-intercourse  with  all  the  world,  and 
vassalage,  more  by  the  advantage  of  her  his  government  became,  with  each  dav 
isolated  ^ographical  position,  than  by  that  his  miserable  life  was  prolonged* 
any  exertions  of  her  own.  This  same  only  the  more  despotic,  and  still  a  greater 
fpeographical  position  also  has  been  the  curse  upon  his  country.  Churches  were 
cause  of  the  terrible  tyranny  to  which  robbed  ;  religious  sanctuaries  were  dese- 
she  was  afterwards  subjected,  under  the  crated  to  pay  the  hirelings  of  his  nefari* 
Dictator  Francia;  and,  although,  in  that  ous  will ;  contributions  were  forced  from 
instance,  it  may  have  operated  in  favor  those  whom  he  saw  fit  to  despoil ;  and 
of  her  worst  internal  enemy,  yet  it  must  imprisonment  or  death  was  the  alternative 
always  be  a  powerful  safeguard  against  presented  to  the  view  of  the  tremblinc 
the  nsk  of  foreign  domination.  inhabitants,  exasperated  almost  beyond 
After  the  formation  of  the  independent  endurance  by  his  cruelty,  and  yet  utterly 
junta,  Don  Francia  was  appointed  its  se-  deprived  of  all  means  of  redress.  Tm 
eretary.  In  this  situation  he  soon  show-  city  of  Ascencion  became  shrouded  in 
ed  a  degree  of  talent,/  that  rendered  him  eloom,  the  houses,  with  doora  and  win- 
superior  to  all  above  him ;  especiallj^  in  dows  always  closed — business  suspend- 
his  profession  of  advocate,  he  gamed  ed,  and  no  sounds  of  domestic  comfort 
much  popularity.  He  was,  therefore,  or  social  hilarity  to  dispel  the  awful  still- 
elected  to  the  consulate,  when  that  form  ness  caused  by  the  darkness  of  despair 
of  government  was  adopted,  in  conjunc-  — seemed  only  to  contain  the  contem- 
tion  with  Yegros,  who  was  an  extremely  plated  victims  of  the  Supremo.  Ten  years 
illiterate  man.  This  joint  consulship  before  his  death,**  the  prisons  were  groan- 
expired  in  October,  1814.  At  this  time  ing  with  their  inmates ;  commerce  was 
the  schemes  of  Francia  first  became  ap-  paralyzed;*  vessels 'were  rotting  on  the 
parent.  He  had  summoned  to  Ascencion  river  banks ;  produce  going  to  decay  in 
a  Congress  of  the  ridiculous  number  of^  the  warehouses ;  and  the  insolence  of 
one  thousand  deputies,  nominated  by  *  his  soldiere  was  systematical Ijr  encour- 
himself,  and  most  of  them  ignorant  men  aged  as  the  best  means  of  striking  terror 
from  the  country,  with  whom  he  had  into  the  hearts  of  the  crouching  and 
much  influence.  Notwithstanding  this*  insulted  citizens;  distrust  and  fear  per- 
be  was  compelled,  in  imitation  of  oihet  vaded  every  habitation ;  the  nearest 
greatusurpersin  the  history  of  the  world,  relations  and  dearest  friends  wera 
to  order  out  his  guards  to  surround  the  afraid  of  each  other,  despondency  and 
church  where  his  Congress  met,  by  way  despair  were  written  on  every  counte- 

*  Robertson's,  nb.  sup.  p.  119. 
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nance  yoa  met ;  and  the  only  !au;;hter  most  cruel  despot  which  the  world  has 
heard  in  the  city  was  that  of  Francia's  ever  known.  And  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
soldiers  over  iheir  revels  in  the  barracks,  Paraguay,  with  whom  the  present  writer 
or  in  their  exultation  over  the  afftonisof-  has  largely  conversed  upon  the  subject, 
fered  to  unoffending  citizens  as  they  were  declare  with  one  voice,  that  the  narrative 
openly  deprived  of  their  property  in  the  of  the  Messrs.  Robertson  falls  short  of 
etreets.***  the  reality,  and  by  no  means  represents 
These  revoltinj^  facts  being  thus  estab-  the  tyrant  in  colors  sufficiently  dark  to  be 
lished  by  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  a  faithful  picture.  No  wonder  that  the 
how  shall  we  assert,  with  the  hope  of  malediction  uttered  against  his  dying  pa- 
befief,  that  they  were  but  as  the  opening  rent  cleaves  to  his  own  name  and  memo- 
act  in  the  |?reat  drama  of  tyranny  to  be  ry,  in  the  bitterest  denunciations  of  all 
enacted  during  the  subsequent  period  of  his  countrymen  !  For  in  truth,  he  made 
his  government  ?  As  familiarity  with  Paraguay  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  of 
vice  and  blood  hardens  the  heart — as  misery,  of  tyranny  more  absolute  and  of 
man  with  no  earthly  affections  to  soften  slavery  more  complete,  than  any  ever  pre- 
and  guide — to  make  him,  by  the  hourly  sented  to  us  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
anxieties  of  his  own  soul,  feel  for  the  Almost  every  man  of  any  standing  was 
tribulations  of  his  Jeilow-man — or,  as  the  first  robbed  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
tiger,  which,  having  once  tasted  human  then  banished,  imprisoned  for  life,  or 
blood,  will  have  no  other,  so  was  Fran-  shot — so  that  no  one  might  remain  to 
cia  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Iso-  alarm  his  apprehensions,  or  conspire 
lated  by  his  fears  from  all  society  but  that  against  his  unlimited  authority :  and  the 
of  an  old  negro- woman,  he  examined  few  patriots  who  survived  this  reign  of 
Bu.^piciously  his  simple  food,  and  even  terror,  fled  to  the  interior,  and  silently 
made  his  own  cigars  for  fear  of  poison ;  awaited  from  the  hand  of  Providence 
and  he  spent  his  wretched  nights  in  a  an  opportunity  to  rise  up  for  the  regen- 
room,  barricaded  like  a  dungeon,  with  eralion  of  their  countiy.  At  length 
joaded  pistols  on  his  pillow, and  surround-  their  weary  hopes  were  fulfilled.  The 
ed  by  a  guard.  From  the  narrative  of  the  tyrant  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two, 
brothers  Robertson,  it  appears  that  Fran-  leaving  a  tumultuous  horde  oi  sav- 
cia  had  quarrelled  with  his  father  long  be-  age  sokliers  to  prey  upon  the  people;  a 
fore  his  elevation  to  the  dictatorial  power,  country  impoverished  of  its  precious  me- 
**  They  spoke  not,  met  not,  for  years;  at  tals  to  the  last  degree ;  not  a  dollar  in  the 
length  the  old  man  was  laid  on  his  death-  treasury,  or  a  public  or  private  paper  of 
bed,  and  before  rendering  up  his  great  his  administration  unburned.  Even  his 
and  final  account,  he  earnestly  desired  to  silent  secretary,  though  unharmed  by  the 
be  at  peace  with  his  son,  Jos^  Gasper."  people,  and  living  in  security  with  hia 
The  obdurate  son  refused,  and  the  old  family,  committed  suicide  fifteen  d  ays 
man*s  illness  was  increased  by  the  horrid  after  his  death.f  Thus  lived  the  tyrant, 
apprehension  that  his  soul  would  be  lost  and  thus  he  passed  away,  leaving  a  blank 
if  he  left  the  world  without  a  reconcilia-  indeed  in  the  history  and  hearts  of  his 
tion  with  his  first- bom.     He  sent  some  of  countrymen. 

their  mutual  relations  to  expostulate  with  His  death-scene,  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 

the  heartless  tyrant,  and  they  implored  teresting  to  relate.    Attended  during  his 

him  to  receive  his  dying  parentis  bene-  last  illness  only  by  an  old  woman  and  a 

diction.     He  refused  again.    They  told  native  doctor,  be  was  at  length  told  by 

him  that  his  father  believed  his  soul  could  the  physician  that    his  condition   was 

not  reach  heaven  unless  it  departed  in  hopeless,  and  that  he  had  better  call  on 

Seace  with  his  son.  Human  n&ture  shud-  some  one  to  administer  to  the  welfare  of 

ers  at  the  final  answer  which  that  son  his  soul.    Upon  mention    of  a  priest, 
returned:  "  Then  tell  my  father  thut  I  « which  Francia  hated  above  all  things,  he 

care  not  if  his  soul  descends  to  hell."  leaped  from   his   bed  in  a  paroxysm  of 

This  fact  portrays,  with  revolting  force,  rage, and  snatching  his  sabre,  pursued  the 

the  monstrous  depravity  of  Francia,  and  panic-stricken  and  retreating  doctor  to 

is  sustained  by  a  large  variety  of  other  the  door  of   his    chamber.      Here   his 

instances  related  by  the  same  authors,  strength  failed  him;  he  stumbled  and  fell; 

proving  him  to  have  been,  perhaps,  the  that  floor  was  his  death-bed,  for  whea 

♦  Robertson's  Francia*s  Reign  of  Terror,  vol.  1. 
t  The  only  instance  of  suicide  known  in  Paragaya  for  a  century. 
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taiaed  from  thence,  nothing  but  the  corpse  new  order  of  things.    But  some  of  the 

of   Fraocia  remained — a  fitting  and  un-  soldiers,  not   Jiking    the    arrangement, 

pitied  ending  for  such  a  life !  thought  to  faeip  themselves  to  a  leader  in 

The  news  of  his  death  spread  slowly,  one  of  their  own  captains.    Commotions 

as  if  people  feared  to  believe  such  wel-  arose  in  Ascencion  on  this  account,  in 

come  tidings,  or  dreaded  that  some  fresh  which  there  was  some  blood  shed;  the 

plot  might  be*  devised    to  ensnare  the  prime  mover  was  finally  taken  and  shot, 

trembling  inhabitants.     But  while  they  and  two  influential  men,  Don  Carlos  An- 

were  in  this  confused  state,  like  men  just  tonia   Lopez  and  Don  Mariana  Roque 

awakened  from  a  deep  slumber,  ere  yet  Alonzo,  nominated  and  called  togetbefy 

they  have  had  time  to  collect  their  ideas,  in  1841,  a  Congress  of  Deputies  to  con- 

the  alcalde  ordered  him  to  be  huried  in  sider  the  public  welfare.    By  this  Con- 

the  accustomed  form.    A  funeral  sermon  gress  the  consular  form  of  government 

was  preached  in  the  Nationsl  Cathedral,  was  adopted,  and  two  consuls  were  elect- 

with  masses  to  assist  his  soul  to  heaven ;  ed  to  serve  for  two  years,  of  whom  the 

yfhen  the  congregation  present,  had  they  first  was  the  Senor  Lopez,  and  the  se- 

eiven  utterance  to  their  thoughts,  would  cond  Senor  Alonzo.    A  general  amnesty 

nave  expressed    as    much   indifference  was  declared;  public  and  private  conh* - 

about  its  welfare,  as  he  did,  whilst  liv-  dence  were  restored ;  the  people  again 

insr,  for  his  father^s.  ^ave  utterence  to  their  thoughts  and  leel- 

Jt  is  proper  to  mention  here  a  fact,  ings  without  fear  or  apprenension,  and 

strongly  characteristic  of  the  Paraguayan  the  stilled  and    stagnant   Nation-heart 

people,  and  which  speaks  volumes  for  throbbed  aloud  its  song  of  joy  in  the  se- 

their  character.    Instead  of  following  the  curity  of  freedom.    A  gradual  distribu- 

CQstomary  impulse  of     mankind,  who  tion  of  the  soldiery  took  place,  and  the^ 

usually  indulge  their  vengeance  upon  the  soon  lost  the  feverish  impulses  of  their 

memory,  and  even  the  corporeal  remains  military  character  in  the  peaceful  occapa*- 

of  their  deceased  tyrants,  the  very  first  tions  of  the  citizen. 
Congress  after  Francia's  death,  decreed  a       The  first  duties  of  the  consuls  were  to 

maintenance  for  his  illegitimate  daughter  declare  the  republic  free  ^d  open  to 

and  his  sister;  that  they  might  not  suffer  foreigners  and  commerce,  and  make  such 

from  the  poverty  entailed  upon  them  by  regulations  with  their  neighbors  of  Bra- 

his  unnatural  neglect.    Nor  can  any  state  zil  and  Buenos  Ayres  as  would  insure 

paper  or  other  document  emanating  from  the  recognition  of  its  independence  ;  this 

an  official  source  in  Paraguay,  be  found,  being  imperatively  necessary  to  secure 

rdSecting  in  terms  of  harshness  upon  his  an  egress  to  the  ocean  by  way  of  the 

awful  administration.  Parana  river,  the  natural  and  only  com- 

The  duty  to  the  dead  disposed  of,  next  mercial  highway.  To  this  end,  in  1842, 
came  to  be  considered  the  situation  of  six  Don  Andres  Gill  was  sent  as  a  commis- 
hnndred  starving,  naked,  and  vermin-  sioner  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  make  a  treaty 
polluted  prisoners,  confined  in  the  jails  of  with  General  Rosas.  He  was  also 
the  capital,  victims  of  despotism.  Pre-  charged  with  an  application  to  the  gov- 
yiously,  however,  some  of  the  military  ernment  of  the  United  States  to  recog- 
cbieftains  had  come  to  the  natural  con-  nize  the  independence  of  Paraguay,  and 
elusion,  that  as  their  head  had  gone,  af-  proceed  thereafter  to  such  measures  as 
ter  having  set  them  such  a  lucrative  ex-  would  naturally  follow  ;  and  he  was  sub- 
ample,  they  would  strive  to  perpetuate  sec^uently  directed  t6  forward  this  appii- 
the  system,  or  at  least  secure  the  remain-  cation  by  the  United  States  consul  in 
der  of  the  spoils.  But  at  the  sight  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  was  the  first  re- 
those  poor  prisoners,  among  whom  many  quest  of  toe  kind  ever  made  by  the  Para- 
recognized,  even  through  the  filth  that  guayan  government  to  any  independent 
clothed  them,  wives  or  children,  friends,  power  beyond  the  confines  of  South 
parents,  or  husbands,  many  of  them  un-  America,  and  we  beg  the  reader's  espe- 
washed  or  unshaven  through  a  confine-  cial  attention  to  the  fact ;  because  iuSa 
ment  of  twenty-two  years — the  long  our  design  to  point  out  the  danger  which 
tyranny  was  ended,  and  the  resolution  the  neglect  of  our  government  must  incur 
was  unanimous  among  the  leaders  of  the  of  driving  this  important  and  rising  re- 
people,  that  Paraguay  should  never  again  public  into  the  arms  of  England  and 
be  enslaved.  France,  if  they  are  compelled  to  despair 

The  Aicalde  Pereira  assumed  the  reins  of  our  friendship  and  sympathy, 
of  governmenty  as  the  firet  step  in  the       Every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way 
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of  SeSor  Gill's  sqccms  by  the  arbitrary  the  race.  The  object  of  General  Rosas 
tyrant  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  and  in  misrepresenting  the  matter  is  perfectly 
finally  a  new  and  absurd  claim  was  ad-  manifest  He  is  determined,  if  possible^ 
vanced ;  that  Paraguayi  by  faith  of  a  to  sabject  the  navigation  of  the  river  Pa- 
treaty  made  in  1811,  belonged  to  the  rani,  which  is  the  very  life-blood  of  Para- 
Argentine  confederation.  It  seems  enough  goayan  commerce  and  prosperity,  to  such 
to  condemn  this  pretence  that,  from  the  laws  and  restrictions  as  he  chooses ;  and 
period  when  the  yoke  of  old  Spain  was  compel  it  to  use  Buenos  Ayres  as  a  port 
oroken,  and  during  the  whole  thirty-five  of  entry,  instead  of  passing  it  by  for  the 
years  of  Francia's  administration,  no  one  far  superior  harbor  of  Monte  Video.  But 
had  ever  heard  of  it  And  not  withstand-  as,  by  the  rules  of  national  law,  he  can- 
ing the  pertinacious  efibrts  of  the  hire-  not  do  this  while  Paraguay  maintains  her 
ling  writers,  whose  talents  are  under  the  national  independence,  therefore  be  pre- 
control  of  General  Rosas,  and  who  have  tends  that  she  is  one  of  the  states  of  the 
labored  of  late  years  to  establish  this  Argentine  confederation,  and  consequent- 
claim,  we  should  assuredly  think  it  de-  ly  subject  to  the  despotic  sway  of  the 
served  nothing  better  than  contempt,  did  man  whom  her  Rancho  hordes  have 
we  not  know  that  many  sensible  persons  placed  at  their  head, 
in  the  United  States,  rclading  only  his  During  these  unforeseen  difficulties, 
side  of  the  question,  place  full  confi-  which  Sr.  Gill  i n  vain  strove  to  surmount, 
dence  in  it.  It  is  high  time  that  this  a  Congress  of  Deputies  had  reassembled 
glaring  imposition  should  be  exposed  at  Ascension,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
and  he  no  longer  suffered  to  delude  the  framing  a  written  constitution,  and  a  con- 
public,  formable  system  of  state  government 
The  only  ground  for  this  preposterous  In  the  latter  part  of  1843,  this  constitu- 
claim  on  the  part  of  General  Rosas,  is  tion  was  published  at  the  capital,  and 
the  treaty  of  1811,  to  which  we  have  under  its  provisions  Don  Carlos  Antonio 
already  adverted.  By  the  treaty  itself  we  Lopez,  the  senior  consul,  was  elected 
learn  that  it  was  made  during  the  strug-  president  for  ten  years  from  the  first  of 
gle  for  independence  against  the  mother-  January,  1844.  We  must  revert,  how- 
country,  and  that  it  was  simply  for  mu-  ever,  to  a  most  important  act  of  the  con- 
toal  aid  and  support  against  the  common  sular  government,  and  from  which  our 
enemy.  The  fifth  article  of  this  very  paper  will  derive  its  chief  interest 
document  distinctly  recognizes  the  inde-  By  an  extract  from  despatch  No.  28  of 
pendence  of  Paraguay,  and  the  whole  the  then  United  States  consul  at  Buenos 
paper  is  formed  in  the  style  and  after  the  Ayres,  and  under  date  of  November,  1843, 
manner  of  treaties  between  independent  it  is  stated  that  **  the  government  of  Pa- 
powers.*  No  other  treaty  exists  or  ever  raguay,  being  now  consolidated  with  its 
has  existed  between  the  two  countries  up  president  and  legislative  body,  a  friendly 
to  the  present  period.  But  it  has  been  understanding  with  the  United  States  is 
said  by  cuie  high  in  place  in  our  own  much  desired,  and  will  be  advantageous 
country,  tnat  Buenos  Ayres  certainly  had  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose 
an  equitable  lien  upon  the  territory  of  trade  may  be  with  that  country.  The 
Paraguay,  because  she  made  no  efforts  in  ^vernment  of  Paraguay  are  more  anx- 
the  cause  of  national  independence,  but  lous  that  their  principal  and  most  friendly 
availed  herself  of  all  the  results  arising  relations  should  be  with  the  TOveroment 
from  the  severe  struggle  of  her  neighbor,  of  the  United  States,  as  tne  treaties 
This  is  conclusively  answered  by  the  which  exist  between  most  of  the  South 
historical  fact  already  related,  that  the  American  Republics  and  Great  Britain, 
only  army  ever  sent  against  Paraguay  give  the  idea  that  they  look  to  the  latter 
was  by  Buenos  Ayres — ^that  it  was  de-  as  their  principal  support.  It  was  there- 
feated — and  that  the  Generals  Yegros  and  fore  that  her  Britannic  Majesty's  envoy, 
C^vellero,  on  their  return  with  their  vie-  Mr.  Gordon,  was  coldly  received,  and  the 
torioustroopstoAscencion,  by  their  own  government  of  Paraguay  so  anxious  to 
act  and  in  a  single  day  overturned  the  cultivate  the  most  fnendly  feelings  with 
colonial  authorities  and  established  a  free  that  of  the  United  States,  before  &  other 
junta  in  the  place  thereof :  by  which  nations."  With  this  dispatch  was  sent 
deed  Paraguay,  though  more  tardy  in  her  and  received  the  following  application  of 
revolutionary  movements  than  Buenos  the  Paraguayan  government 
Ayres,  in  r^ity  far  outstripped  her  in 


*  See  '^B^gistro  XHplomatico  de  Buenos*Aiief,*  B.  Ayres,  1826. 
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**  To  the  most  Ezeellcnt  CodiqI  General  of  and  report  accordingly.      Mr.  Gordon 

the  United  States  near  the  Government  consequently  went  to  Paraguay  ;  but  his 

of  Buenos  Ayres.  overtures  were  treated  with  indifierence, 

"  FoRKiGN  Relations.  ^ j  j, j j  propositions  with  neglect,  because 

Ascencion,  Paraguay,  Auguat  28th,  1843.  n  ,^  ^  ^3,  and  not  to  Great  Britain, 

"The  Supreme  Government  of  the  Re-  ^k-*  ♦k^  k^*.^!  -«^  /^^i:»».  «f  «k^  -,     Jt 

public  of  Piaguay  has  the  honor  to  address  ^^^^  ^^  **^P~  ??^  f!!'*°??u°^  ^^u  ^''"f  5 

fcs  Excellency  the  Consul  General  of  the  repuhhc  were  directed.    Though  treated 

Great  North  American  Confederacy,  near  personally  with  the  hospitality  of  the 

the  most  excellent  Argentine  Government,  country,  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious^ 

in  order  to  maJce  known  to  him  that  the  by  the  overbearing  insolence  of  his  man- 

•xtraordinary   General  Congress  of  this  ners,  and  by  an  injudicious  interference 

province,  which  met  on  the  25th  of  No-  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that 

vember  last,  explicitly  declared  the  inde-  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  territory  in 

pendence  of  the  nation,  as  required  by  the  ^wenty-four  hours,  and  was  kept  for  five 

unanimous  vote  of  the  people,  and  eslab-  days  on  board  of  a  small  vessel  in  the 

lished  the  flaff  which  is  to  coyer  the  trade  Paraguay  river,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind, 

on  sea,  as  well  as  the  other  national  vessels  d,,,  Ili-  r««,J««  k«/i  ^^^  «k*  ;«#;.,»«. 

of  thu.  Republic.    The  government  of  the  f  "^  f '*  ^°^"  ^Z  5^"^  ^^.?  '"^o™* 

undersign^,  impressed*  with  the  duty  of  ^^^"^  *»«  wauXtA;  and  the  attenUon  of  h» 

communicating  this  happy  event  to  friendly  fovernment  was  forthwith  more  imme- 

nations,  feels  the  utmost  pleasure  in  fulfill-  diately  directed  lo  the  rich,  fertile,  and 

ing  this  most  agreeable  duty  with  regard  densely  populated  valley  of  the  Parani»« 

to  the  representative  of  the  most  happy  with  a  careful  eve  to  the  securing  thi« 

and  liberal  nation  of  the  New  World ;  and  new  accession,  /or  the  benefit  of  those 

they  at  the  same  time  hope  that  he  will  manufacturing  and  commercial  energies 

take  the  annexed  document  into  considers-  from  which  England  has  so  long  drawn 

tioa,  and  will  present  and  recommend  them  the  materials  of  her  colossal  power. 

to  the  attenUon  of  the  National  Govern-         — - 

ment  of 
that  we 

H^The  othel?  wts  which  may  fofiowr""""  connected  with  the  Anglo-French  opera- 

^Deign,  sir,  to  accept  the  sincere  senti-  tions  in  that  quarter  of  our  continent 

aients  of  our  consideration  and  high  es-  bordering  upon  the  La  Plata.    In  1845, 

teem.       CARLOS  ANTONIO  LOPEZ.  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,   British 

MARIANO  R.  ALONZO."*  merchants  of  London  and  Liverpool,  and 

British  manufacturers  of  Manchester  and 

The  foregoing  document,  so  well  wor-  Birmingham,  petitioned   the  Queen    of 

tby  of  immediate  attention,   was  qui-  England  to  force  the  navigation  of  the 

etfy  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  forgotten  river  Paran&,  **  for  the  commerce  of  Pa* 

by  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  State  Secretary  raguay,  in  a  few  years,  could  be  made 

C^houn ;  until  the  request  of  an  un-  second  only  to  that  of  Her  Maje8t3r*8 

known  and  humble  individual  to  be  sent  East  India  possessions.**    The  numerous 

to  Paraguay  removed  it  from  its  dusty  French  inhabitants  of  Monte- Video  had 

repose  during  the  first  days  of  the  present  also  been  petitioning,  during  some  two  or 

Administration.  three  years,  for  the  interference  (unlaw- 

The  mention  of  the  British  af ent,  Mr.  ful  though  it  should  be)  of  the  mother 

Gordon,  in  the  dispatch  of  the  u!  S.  Con-  country  against  the  attempt  of  Rosas  to 

sal,  brings  us  to  an  explanation  of  his  conquer  the  land  of  their  adoption.    Con- 

nission,  and  the  momentous  events  to  sequently,  from  one  motive  and  another, 

which  it  contributed.    A  year  previous  we  find,  in  the  summer  of  1845,  the  An- 

to  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  glo-French  intervention  and  the  blockade 

STernment   in   Paraguay,  the    British  of  Buenos  Ayres  fully  effected,  without 

inister  resident  at  the  Court  of  Brazil,  any  cause  for  a  declaration  of  war :  and 

with  the  wisdom  that  so  eminently  cha-  the  old  continental  system  of  paper  block- 

lacterizes  the  diplomatic  surveillance  of  ade  placed  on  all  the  circumjacent  coasts* 

that  nation,  sent  the  Secretary  of  his  Le-  to  the  utter  contempt  and  destruction  of 

gation  over  land  to  Ascencion,  to  learn  neutral  commerce.    The  vacillating  and 

something  of  the  government  and  pro-  insincere  conduct  of  England  and  France 

Ructions  of  the  newly-opened  country,  in  these  afiairs,  has  rendered  those  na- 


*  We  are  not  accountable  for  this  translation,  having  neveriseen  the  original. 
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lions  obnoxious  and  ridiculous  to  the  against  the  exactions  which  geographical* 
American  world ;  and  as  yet  they  have  position*  gives  General  Rosas  power  to 
gained  no  advantage  over  the  subtle  and  enforce  against  them, 
well -sustained  policy  of  General  Rosas.  But  let  us  revert  to  the  affairs  of  Para- 
It  is  found  that  Buenos  Ayres  must  be  gnay.  Senor  Gill  returned  to  Ascencioa 
conquered  to  get  to  the  China-like  wealth  from  his  fruitless  mission  in  1843.  He 
of  Paraguay:  but  her  people  are  not  opi-  succeeded  in  bringing  with  him  a  printing 
urn  eaters*  nor  is  she  an  Algiers,  with  press,  and  some  skillful  workmen,  so 
only  the  Mediterranean  to  cross,  for  the  that  by  these  means,  if  none  other  coold 
Gktul  to  find  bis  colonial  home.  It  is,  be  gained,  Paraguay  might  communicate 
however,  a  country  which,  under  its  witn  the  world.   Tnis  gentleman,  in  reid- 

2 resent  rule,  defied  the  French  for  three  troducing,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  one 

>ng  years,  and  still  defies  the  combined  hundred  years,  this  most  important  meane 

forces  now  wasting  their  treasure  upon  i^  of  improvement,  deserves  the  everlasting 

bootless  mission.    Strange  that  the  char-  gratitude  of  his  country  men.  f    A  period- 

acter  of  her  despotic  governor  could  not  ical,  **  El  Paraguay  Independient^,"  was 

have  been  sufficiently  well  known  to  forthwith  undertaken,  and  its  first  thirty 

have  prevented  the  scenes  enacted  there  numbers  were  occupied  with  a  historicsJ 

within  the  last  two  years!    Certain  it  is,  narrative  of  the  controversy  with  Buenos 

that  hitherto  the  efforts  of  England  and  Ayres,  from  the  earliest  declatation  of 

France  have  produced  nothing  beneficial  liberty  to  the  conclusion  of  Senor  Gill's 

to  themselvea.    So  far  from  it,  indeed,  mission.    The  whole  tone  of  this  period- 

that  the  intervention,  tired  of  the  useless  ical,  so  unlike  the  lunatic  ravings  of  an- 

and  interminable  expense  attending  it,  tagonistic  papers  in  general  throughout 

seems  now  about  to  abandon  the  block-  Spanish  America,  is  dignified  in  the  ex- 

ade,  and  leave  to  the  future,  and  to  strug-^  treme;  antl  all  its  statements  are  fortified 

gling  Paraguay,  the  question  of  the  navi-  by  proofs,  instead  of  resting  upon  mere 

gation  of  the  Parana.  assertion.    From  the  most  careful  exam- 

We  must  not  be  underatood  as  uphold-  inations  of  these  proofs,  we  have  felt 

ing  the  cause  of  General  Rosas  in  any  abundantly  satisfied  that  the  truth  and 

part  of  his  American  policy.  This,  as  an  justice  of  the  question  are  on  the  side  of 

adherent  of  freedom,  we  would  consider  Paraguay. 

treason  to  justice  and  to  truth.    But  we        We  have  already  stated  the  unsuccess- 

mnst  praise  his  successful  opposition  to  ful  results  of  Mr.  Gordon's  overtures,  and 

European,  illegal  and  presumptuous  in-  the  strange  neglect  which  the  application 

terference  with  his  national  affairs,  under  of  the  youthful  republic  received  from 

reasons  calculated  to  delude  the  American  ourselves.    In  the  mean  while  her  gor- 

world,  and  which  are  utterly  false  and  ernment,   having  become   consolidated* 

hypocritical.     We  only  ask  Americans  to  was  recognized  by  the  Republics  of  Bo- 

draw  the  distinction  Mween  kis  acts  to*  livia,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  and  by  the 

wards  the  neighboring  American  States,  Empire  of  Brazil,  which  latter  has  a 

and  his  determincUion  to  resist  the  en-  Charge  d*Afiair^9  residing  at  Ascencion. 

eroachments  of  that  monarchical  system  of  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  Paraguay 

the  balance  of  power,  which  seeks  to  extend  has  been,  de  facto,  as  well  as  dejure,  in- 

itselfeven  here,  upon  our  own  Continent,  dependent  for  thirty-five  years — that  she 

This  is  a  distincUon  which  letter  writers  is  capable  of  preserving  her  independence 

and  American  diplomatists  seem  unable  — and  that  it  has  been  recognized  by  all 

to  perceive:  the  one  class  being  so  hoe-  the  neighboring  nations,  except  Buenos 

tile  to  General  Rosas,  as  to  praise  the  Ayres.     Why  then  should  not  our  goy- 

iatervention  ;    while  the   other   are  so  ernment  perform  the  same  act  of  justice, 

warmly   his   friends,   and   so   stronely  instead  of  waiting  to  receive  her  example 

opposed  to  England  and  France,  that  from  England  and  France,  in  mattera 

they  consider  Paraguay,  Monte  Video,  strictly  American?     As  to  the  absurd 

and  Brazil  all  inimical  to  the  interests  of  claims  of  General  Rosas,  he  might  as 

the  United  Slatesj  merely  because  these  well  advance  a  title  to  the  contiguous  ter- 

aations  have  rights  to  join  and  preserve  ritory  of  Chili,  with  which  he  is  always 

^^-^— ^— — ^-^^^^-^^■^— ^— ^^— ^— ^-  ■ r  M-^Bi       ■  ■■  -         r ■■■■■■111  -      ^  

*  Both  banks  of  the  river  Parana,  as  far  as  its  janctioa  with  tbe  Paraguay,  belong  to 
Bu^*>os  Ayres. 

t  The  first  printing  press  on  the  American  Continent  was  established  at  Ascencion  in 
iei9,  by  the  Jesuits.    The  types  were  of  wood. 
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qaRfte.linsr.    It  is  true  that  we  haTe  ne-  eomptetely  taken  tbe  place,  vrhicb  -we 

Ter  nckndxviedged  separately  the  indew  once  held,  and  afterwards  forfeited  by 

pendehce  ot  any  of  the  countries  which  cor   own    negligence.      But    now,    of 

bare  arisen  into  independent  powers  out  coarse,  bardty  a  trace  of  tbia  influence 

of  the  same  state  of  colonial  vaf^salage ;  of   England  and   France  remains.     Of 

but  by  the  act  of  making  treaties  with  the  three  great  conDmemal  nations  of  th6 

them,  we  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  world,  the  United  States  alone  stands  at 

in  so  doing  have  assumed  a  prouder  po«  least  uneoitipromised  by  any  hostile  at- 

sition  before  the  world  than  we  are  ever  titude.    In  difficutf}'  with  the  other  two» 

likely  to  do  again.    Sad  for  us— sad  and  it  naturally  became  the  object  of  the 

disgraceful  to  our  foreign  reputation  was  Buenos  Ayrean  government  to  make  the 

tbe  day,  when  so-called  democratic  mis-  people  beleive.  that  the  government  of 

rale  abandoned,  from  motives  of  party  the  United  States  was  strongly  opposed 

animosity  and  mortified  pride,  the  sublime  to  the  blockade  instituted  by  the  eom- 

eystem  spread  forth  to  the  ga/e  of  won-  bined  Powers ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was 

(fering  Europe  by  the  admin i^traf ions  of  this attem pt carried,  that  the'United  States 

Mes;trs.  Munroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams.    As  were  even  represented  a9  ready  to  inter- 

for  the  consequences  whrch  this  deter-  fere  vi^/ormts  to  prevent  it    The  griev* 

lamed  want  of  national  consistency  has  ous  disappointment  which  tbe  inhabit* 

entailed  upon  us,  we  purpose  to  state  ants  of  Buenoe  Ay  res  felt  upon  tbe  ar* 

then  briefly  in  the  close  of  our  present  rival  of  Commodore  Rousseau  in  Feb. 

ooromnnieatron.  The  picture,  we  believe,  1846,  with  only  a  sloop  of  war  and  a 

has  never  before  been  pi^esented  to  the  small  brie,  when  they  had  been  led  to 

public  in  the  same  light;  but  nevertheless  suppose,  by  more  dishonorable  means 

It  is  painfully  correct.  than  we  care  to  enumerate,  that  his  in« 

Tbe  noble  rivers  that  interseet  South  structions  were  to  insist  upon|the  blockade 

America  in  all  directions,  exceeding  even  being  raised  as  a  violation  of  neutral 

those  of  our  own  country,  have  ever  been  rights,  and  an  interruption  to  American 

the  bone  of  contention  among  them :  and  commerce  unauthorized  by  tbe  laws  of 

we  fear  that  their  difficulties  on  this  score  Nations,  caused  a  reaction  of  feeling,  ex- 

w3i  continue  to  exist,  until  the  principles  ceedi ngly  hostile  and  detrimental  to  out 

of  a  more  enlightened  policy  are  under-  countrymen.    It  is  said  that  this  delusive 

stood  and  adopted,    ft  is  for  the  purpose  hope  was  carefully  fostered  and  strength- 

of  introducing  and  strengthening  these  ened  by  the  course  of  the  U.  S.  cbarg^ 

principles,  which  this  nation  has  probably  d'affaires,  who  was  understood  to  have 

established  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  become  stronirly  attached  to  the  views  of 

the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we  think  it  de-  the  Dictator  Kosas. 

Tolves  upon  our  government  to  mediate  It  is  quite  notorioust  as  an  acknowl- 

between  them.     For  considering  that,  in  edged  principal  of  our  government,  that 

tiie  earlier  daysof  their  struggling,  likely,  tbe  interference  of  any  European  power 

we  regarded  them  as  in  a  manner  under  with  the  affiiiis  of  the  American  eonti- 

onr  protection  and  advice,  we  ought  cer-  nent  is  to  be  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye. 

tainly  lo  have  the  best  prospect  of  propo-  It  is  also  equally  certain  that  this  Anglo* 

sing  onr  friendly  counsels  with  the  high-  French  intervention  has  been  particularly 

est  advantage  to  all  parties.  bo  regarded,  for  it  was  wanting  in  justice 

Brazil  has  been  violently  accused  by  — the  first  element  to  its  success.  This 
the  Argentine  prints  with  being  the  sole  knowledge  led  the  Argentine  government 
caus  of  the  Anglo-French  intervention,  to  look  to  us  for  our  good  offices;  and* 
whieh  she,  by  a  circular  dispatch,  has  in  order  to  obtain  them,  to  make  contin- 
fitlly  denied.  But  this,  so  far  as  it  concerns  tinually  the  most  extravagant  demonstra* 
ourselves,  is  a  small  matter,  for  she  has  tioas  of  friendship  and  esteem  on  puMr, 
not  bad  any  influence  with  Buenos  Ayres  but  sadly  deficient  in  every  thing  like 
from  the  period  of  ber  earliest  history  real  sincerity.  These  our  government 
until  tbe  present  time ;  and,  for  the  last  have  listened  to,  so  far  as  to  foil  in  pro- 
four  or  five  years,  has  been  continually  viding  proper  security  to  our  citizens 
00  the  eve  of  an  open  rapture  with  her.  residing  in  Buenos  Ayres,  by  exacting 
All  the  neighboring  countries  of  South  prompt  payment  of  our  claims  in  that 
America  are  in  the  same  situation  with  quarter,  hitherto  entirely  unsettled ;  and 
respect  to  Rosas.  Hitherto,  England  and  to  throw  Paraguay  overboard,  treating 
France  have  retained  a  predominant  infltt-  h«  with  neglect,  and  leaving  herwith- 
ence;  the  former,  partieolarly,  baying  out  the  support  whieh  she  won  id  moraliy 
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teoeire,  if  a  great  commercial  nation  like  Paraguay    iiaviog    been    neglected 

oar  own  had  recognized  her  iodepend-  throagh  a  long  time  by  those  to  whom 

•nee,  and  proceeded   to  the  other  aeta  she  had  a  right  to  look  for  far  different 

which  would  naturally  follow,  viz  :  mak-  treatment,  feit  herself  compelled  to  resort 

ing  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity  with  to  such  means  as  were  in  her  power,  to 

her,  establishing  diplomatic  relations,  and  accomplish  her  end.    Beholding  her  jnsl 

consequently  demanding  a  free  passage  claims  to  independence,  seemingly  abaa* 

by  the  way  of  the  river  Parana  to  ner  doned  by  all  the  world,  she  saw  herself 

ports.    Tbis  would  have  been  a  simple  left  either  to  perish  within  her  borders,  or 

act — one  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  some  other  mode  of  finding  an  outlet  to  the 

itquiced  by  justice.  oceaii;  but  on  the  eve  of  signing  an  of- 

We  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  fensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  the 
the.  well-known  richness  of  Farac uay ,  as  province  of  Corrientes,  which  had  risen 
first  officially  made  apparent  to  tne  Brit-  m  pretended  rebellion  to  the  authority  of 
iiJi  government  aftei  the  death  of  Fran-  Gen.  Rosas,  the  signatures^  were  delayed 
oia,  by  the  mission  of  Mr.  Gordon,  was  by  the  President,  when  he  beard  of  the 
the  primum  mobile,  joined  with  the  peti-  expected  arrival  of  the  U.  S.  special 
tions  forwarded  to  Parliament,  which  im-  agent»  in  the  present  hope  that  at  length 
pelled  them  to  their  interference  with  the  some  substantial  aid  was  at  band  to  help 
affiiirs  of  the  La  Plata :  though  in  reality,  them  in  their  desperate  situation,  fiat 
Great  Britan  has  turned  a  longing  look  in  when  President  Lopez  learned  that  at  that 
that  direction  for  nearly  forty  years  late  ditUtthe  United  8ta^  had  oniy  author' 
This  is  farther  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  ized  their  envoy  to  aecertain  tohetker  it 
several  steamers  and  other  vessels  of  toas  advimble  to  recognise  the  independ- 
war  ascended  the  river  to  Corrientes,  a  ence  of  bis  country,  he  hastily,  and 
distance  of  about  seven  hundred  miles,  with  feelings  of  the  bitterest  disappoihl- 
Tbese  vessels  convoyed,  in  September  ment,  sign^  a  treaty  which  our  govern- 
1846,  a  fleet  of  some  eighty  sail  of  all  ment,  as  if  anxious  to  throw  all  {lossible 
nationSi  but  by  far  the  greater  part  under  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Paraguayan 
the  English  flag,  by  way  of  giving  pre-  i)eople,  has  declared  to  be  a  serious  obsta- 
cedent  in  favor  of  the  right  ot  free  navi-  cle  to  their  success.  And  yet  the  event 
^tion  demanded  by  Paraguay  ;  still  do-  soon  proved  that  the  treaty  was  a  mere 
jng  so  in  a  round  about  way,  without  snare  of  Gen,  Rosas.  The  province  of 
aeknojwJedging  her  independence,  which  Corrientes  was  induced  to  make  violent 
"was  the  only  proper  preliminary.  Presi-  professions  of  hatred  towards  his  tyran- 
dent  Lopez,  desirous  of  preventing  the  ny,  and  a  consequent  display  of  sympa- 
influx  of  spies  and  agents  of  the  numer-  patfay  in  the  compulsory  durance  of  Par- 
ous conflicting  nations  and  parties  on  the  agaay.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
confines  of  bis  country,  removed  his  to  carry  these  sentiments  to  President 
citttom-house  from  the  Villa  del  Pilar,  Lopez,  and  to  ofier  the  assurance  that 
(or  Neembuco),  to  an  island  at  the  junc-  Corrientes  was  ready  to  make  common 
tion  of  the  Paranii  and  Paraguay  rivers i  cause  with  Paraguay  in  favor  of  her  inde- 
at  the  same  time  professing  his  ardent  de-  pendence.  The  treaty  to  which  we  bare 
sire  to  see  all  well  disposed  foreigners  in  alluded  was  the  result  of  this  proposition, 
the  pursuit  of  their  lawful  affairs  in  his  It  ended  in  a  combined  declaration  of 
country.  This  movement  manifested  a  war  against  Gen.  Ro8as«  and  a  milnifeslo 
sound  and  wise  policy,  which  cannot  be  was  published,  setting  forth  the  reasons. 
too  highly  commended.  Nevertheless,  it  was  declared  that  this 

A  month  or  two  previous  to  this  re-  war  was  not  so  much  against  their  hreth- 
moval  of  the  Custom-house,  the  writer  ar-  ren  the  Argentines,  as  against  the  despo- 
rived  in  Ascencion  as  U.  S.  special  agent,  tism  of  one  man — ^their  dictator ;  for  that 
What  were  the  results  of  bis  mission  he»  by  the  arbitrary  enactions  of  bis  tyr- 
Btill  remains  a  profound  mystery :  for  anny,  had  forbidden  them  the  use  of  their 
neither  has  any  public  mention  been  own  water  for  a  highway,  and  had  de- 
made  of  it,  nor  any  official  action  as  yet  nied  them  their  rights  as  an  independent 
been  bad  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  nation.  Far  more  cause  for  such  a  war 
category  of  many  other  things  imperi-  had  Paraguay  against  Rosas,  than  ever 
ousiy  demanding  the  attention  of  our  we  had  against  Mexico, 
government,  but  as  yet  swallowed  up  But  it  baa  been  stated,  that  Paraguay, 
either  in  the  *'  war  for  the  succession,"  or  whilst  in  her  transitive  state*  as  it  were, 
the  war  foe  Mexican  spoliatioo.  had  no  right  to  make  common  cause  with 
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GorriMites*  and  tfaus  Tirtoally  interfere  in  overtaresof  Orrientes,  on  "what  2>rinci)pl6 
the  domestic  afikirs  of  a  neighboring  9tate;  of  jnstice  ahoiild  tbie  mistake  operate  to 
and  hence,  U  is  ingenionsly  inferred  that,  the  advantage  of  her  adyersarv,  when 
while  she  was  thas  at  war  with  Buenos  there  is  the  strongest  ground  for  believing 
Ayres,  it  would  he  impossible  for  our  that  Rosas  himself  caused  her  to  be  de- 
goverament  to  recoj^nize  her  indenend-  luded  into  the  act  by  the  grossest  decep* 
ence  without  violating  our  amicable  re-  tion?  The  tale  is  but  one  link  in  the 
lations  with  Gen.  Rosas.  We  confess  chain  that  binds  nearly  twen^4ive  de- 
our  incapacity,  however,  to  undersftend  grees  of  latitude  under  his  ftutbiess  do- 
such  reasoning.  For  the  right  of  Para<»  minion.  The  facts  are  these.  In  prose- 
guay  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  independ*  cution  of  the  treaty  stipulations,  troopa' 
ent  Republic  existed  anterior  to  her  treaty  were  sent  to  Corrientes.  We  saw  them 
with  Corrientes,  and  our  acknowledg-  set  out  with  every  joyous  anticipatton, 
ment  of  her  independence  neither  in-  little  expecting  that  they  were  intended 
▼olves  our  approbation  of  that  treaty >  to  fall  into  the  tyrant's  snare.  United  to 
nor  could  our  disapprobationof  that  treaty  an  army  of  several  thousand  Corrieatinos 
take  her  right  to  such  acknowledgment  under  Gen.  Pax,  the  troops  of  Rostfs  at* 
away.  Suppose  that  during  our  own  tacked  them :  when,  behold  !  at  the  Jhnst 
revolutionary  struggle,  the  province  of  charge  Gen.  Don  Juan  Madariaga,  who 
ICew  Brunswick  had  pretended  to  had  signed  the  treatv  at  Ascencion  as 
sympathize  with  ns.  and  that  a  treaty,-  commissioner  for  Corrientes,  suffered 
oimsive  and  defensive,  had  thereupon  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner,  together 
been  signed :  would  any  man  living  pre-  with  all  his  troops ;  and  his  elder  broth-' 
same  to  say  that  such  a  compact  could  er,  .the  governor  of  the  province,  declared 
have  neutralized  our  causes  of  complaint,  for  Rosas*  leaving  the  Piaragnayans 
and  destroyed  our  right  to  national  free-  deserted  and  betrayed  to  the  mercy  of 
dom  ?  As  little  reason  can  we  see  in  the  their  enemies.  Happily,  however,  they 
idea,  that  our  acknowledgment  of  Par-  were  able  to  make  good  their  retreat 
acuayan  independence  could  properly  without  loss.  No  douot  exists,  amongst 
a&ct  our  amicable  relations  with  Buenos  those  immediately  concerned,  that  Rosas, 
Avres.  No  such  result  was  apprehended,  in  conjunction  with  the  brothers,  Mad- 
when  not  only  France,  but  Spain,  Rus-  riaga,  concocted  this  shameful  piece  of 
ma,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  ac-  treachery. 

knowledged  the  United  States,  while  yet        It  might  seem  to  argue  a  *<  want  of 

the  conteiit  of  actual  war  existed  with  modesty  and  duty**  if  we  should  discuss, 

the    mother-countryi     No  such  result  on  this  occasion,  the  details  of  our  own 

was  apprehended,  when  our  government  mission.     We  trust  that  time  will  bring 

acknowledged  the  independence  of  Bue-  them  before  the  public  in  their  proper 

BOS  Ayres  and  the  other  South  Ameri-  shape,  and  meanwhile  we  shall  confine 

can  states,  without  waiting  for  the  con-  ourselves  to  those  topics  which  involve 

sent  of  Spain.    No  such  result  was  ap-  the  character,  not  of  individuals,  but  of 

jirehended,  when  we  assented  to  the  our  country,  and  to  which  the  proprie- 

independenee  of  Texas,  without  asking  ties  of  official  reserve  can  have  no  re« 

leave  of  Mexico — and  yet  the  right  of  lation. 

Fsragnay  stands  on  clearer  grounds  than  It  was  on  the  8th  of  November,  1845, 
any  of  these,  because  she  never  wss  sub-  that  we  arrived  in  Ascencion.  During 
jeet  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Buenos  Ayres,  our  stay  there,  the  battle  of  Obligado  was 
either  de  jure  or  de  facto.  So  that  we  fought  in  the  river  Parani,  between  an 
cannot  discover  the  slightest  basis  in  jus-  overwhelming  force  of  the  Anglo-French 
tice  or  in  reason,  for  the  hypothesis,  intervention  and  the  army  of  Gen.  Rosas, 
that  her  claims  must  be  uuestioned  and  It  was  decided  in  favor  ol  the  Europeans, 
virtually  denied,  because  ner  acting  gov-  after  nine  hours  hard  fighting,  and  the 
emmeiit  accepted  the  ofier  of  Corrientes,  ParanJl  was  at  length,  by  the  life-blood 
and  declared  war  against  the  despotic  of  many  Argentines,  temporarily  open  to 
power  which  not  onlv  refnsed  to  ac<  the  world.  Under  these  auspices,  as  we' 
knowledge  her  independence,  but  also  de-  have  mentioned,  a  fleet  of  some  eighty 
pcived  her  of  the  navigation  of  the  high-  sail,  chiefly  Ei^glish,  ascended  to  Corn- 
way  for  her  commerce  with  the  nations  entes,  and  the  French  steamer  of  war 
of  the  world.  '*  Fulton,"  and  some  agents  of  the  Inter- 
But,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  Para-  vention  on  board,  entered  the  river  Para- 
guay commitled  an  error  in  accepting  the  gnay,  and  passed  to  within  nine  miles  of- 
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A8cen<tion.  '  The  agenfo  eommankated  Video:  where  they  anived  in  the  last 

with  the  Paraij^uayaa  government,  and  days  of  March,  1846.    They  were  the 

also  brouffht  with  them  some  agents  of  eonfidentiai  agents  of  the  Paraguayan 

the  city  of  Monte- Video.    Being  wanting  government,  to  retarn  the  civility  showa 

in  the  tirst  requisite  to  treat,  viz :  creden-  to  them  bv  that  city ;  thoueh  we  shrewdly 

tiaie  from  their  sovereigns,  President  Lo-  suspect  thai  the  design  ofsending  agents 

pez  heard  all  they  had  to  say,  bat  replied  from  Monte* Video,  originated  with  the 

nothine  in  return.    His  government  look-  ministers  of  the  Intervention,  to  ensnare 

ed  wit£  distrust  upon  the  Intervention,  Paraguay.    But  if  it  were  so,  it  failed  of 

and  steadily  refused  to  hold  any  treaty  its  intended  effect;  for  they  were  spe* 

with  it,  until,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  cially  instructed  not  to  enter  into  any  ne- 

independence  of  his  nation  had  been  re*  gotiatlon  until  after  the  full  recognition 

cognised  by  the  sovereigns  of  England  of  their  national  independence, 

and  France.     Rut  it  was  only  at  this  Here  ends  the  writer's  personal  know* 

time,  when  they  had  sought  him  in  bis  ledge  of  events  in  that  quarter  of  our 

own  ports  with  flattering  promises,  that  continent,  as  he  returned  to  the  United 

be  made  the  same  requisitions  of  those  States  via  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  this  time, 

great  nations  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  Since  then  he  has  received  no  intelligence 

bad  anxiously,  though  vainly  presented  except  through  the  medium  of  contradic* 

to  the  United  States,  more  than  two  years  torv  newspaper  accounts,  in  which  the 

before.    The  ministers  of  the  Interven-  wiUuily  perverse  statements  of  the  Bue- 

tion,  Messrs.  Ousel y  and  Def^ndis,  pro*  nos  Ayrean  press  form  by  far  the  larger 

visional!^  granted  the  demand,  subject  to  share.    In  reference  to  this  public  press 

the  ratihcation  of  their  respective  home  it  is  proper  to  state  that  Gen.  Rosas,  with 

governments.     What  action  they  have  characteristic  acuteness,  has  made  it  the 

taken  upon  it  we  are  not  informed.    We  organ  of  his  government,  and  from  the 

presume  it  will  be  a  stroke  of  policv  for  amount  of  talent  employed,  and  the  vast 

them  to  confirm  it,  and  thus  completely  sums  paid  to  the  writers,  it  has  naturally 

outwit  the  United  States,  as,  since  1829,  held  much  sway  over  the  public  mind  in 

they  have  ever  done  in  their  diplomatic  every  quarter.     His  **  Archievo  Ameri- 

relations  with  all  parts  of  South  America,  cano,"  is  published  in  Spanish,  English, 

The  French  steamer  of  war,  **  Fulton/'  and  French,  the  three  different  languages 

is  the  only  steamboat  that  has  ever  pene-  side  by  side;  and  it  is  forwarded  to  all 

tiated  f^  far  into  the  interior  of  South  parts  of  the  world  as  the  highest  or^n 

America.    She,  therefore,  naturally  ex-  of  conclusive  political  information.    The 

cited  a  degree  of  wonder  but  little  inferior  minor  periodicals,  such  as  the  **  Gazeta 

to  that  of  the  western  Indians,  when,  Mercantil,*'  and  the  **  British  Packet," 

overwhelmed   with  the  misfortunes  of  the  former  published  in  Spanish,  the  lat- 

their  race,  they  thought  the  Great  Spirit  ter  in  English,  are  equally  and  fully 

bad  visited  them  as  a  Fire  King,  in  his  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Dictator, 

wrath.    But  let  us  mention  a  simple  in*  In  fact,  the  press  of  this  unfortunate  city, 

cident  very  significantly  illastrattve  of  like  all  things  connected  with  a  govern-* 

the  feelings   of   the   Paraguayan  gov-  ment  founded  in  bloodshed  and  anarchy, 

ernment  toward  the  intervention.    For  and  conducted  by  tyranny,  has  become  so 

the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  her  politi-  wedded  to  lying  and  hypocrisy,  theU  they 

cal  history,  the  Paraguayan  flag  had  been  are  fitno  hut  two  in  one.    The  amount 

saluted  in  their  own  waters   by   this  disbursed  by  Rosas,  during  the  last  year, 

steamer;  but  no  member  of  her  govern-  for  the  support  of  bis  press,  appears,  by 

ment  accepted  the  invitation  to  visit  her,  the  published  account,  to  exceed  the  ex* 

nor  did  any  one  belonging  to  the  first  pensesof  the  whole  civil  list!    No  gov* 

families  of  Ascencion  so  far  gratify  their  ernment  is  too  sacred  for  his  low  and  dis- 

longing  curiosity.     And  yet  they  are  per-  gusting  abuse,  and  we  rfe^ret  to  say  that 

fectly  aware  that  it  is  only  by  vessels  nis  method  of  whipping  into  the  traces  . 

built  after  a  similar  manner  that  they  can  resident  dipIomatiBts  is  no  less  effective 

ever  gain  that  power  and  commercial  than  original.    Much  of  this  have  we 

prosperity  so  ardently  desired,  the  capa-  known  within  the  last  eight  years,  in 

bilities  for  which  they  so  eminentl)r  pos-  which  the  representatives  of  the  United 

seisSfand  whose  returns  they  so  Justly  States,  forgetting  their  position  and  coun* 

deserve.    This  steamer  received  on  board,  try,  have  himply  become  tools  and  play* 

however,  the  Senors  Jovellanos  and  Gon*  things  of  the  despot.    It  is  painful  in  the 

zales,  as  passengers  to  the  city  of  Monte-  extreme  to  be  obliged  to  revert  to  these 
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things,  bat  it  is  a  dutj  to  (^peak,  at  least  prrTtileges  will  be  g^ranted  to  foreigners  in 

in  general  terms,  thai  oar  coantrymen  Paragaay,  which  are  possessed  by  the 

may  know  how  they  stand  abroad.    We  natives  to  prosecute  their  lawftil  designs, 

seem  to  be  finafty  awaking  to  a  just  and  publicly  inviting  them  to  come  to  the 

sense  of  the  blessings  of  so  called  demo-  republic,  and  instruct  the  inhabitants  by 

cratic  rale  at  home;  let  us  assist  the  pro*  their  superior  knowledge.    The  letter  in 

^ress  of  truth,  with  what  we  know  of  the  **  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  we  doubt 

its  various  ramifications  in  other  parts  of  not,  was  the  work  of  one  of  those  who 

tfae  world.     We  are  well  aware  that  this  are  either  themselves  deceived,  or  who 

system  of  Rosas  has  found  a  foothold  in  attempt  to  mislead  the  people  of  this 

tfais  country,  England,  France,  and  else-  country. 

where;  and  that  in  all  these  nations  there  A  short  narrative  of  the  history  of 

are  public  newspapers  in  his  pay,  and  South  America,  as  connected  with  £ng» 

faithful  propagators  of  whatever  false^  land  for  the  last  twenty- five  years,  may 

hood,  either  in  print  or  by  correspondence,  not  be  uninteresting,  to  assist  us  in  ilius- 

may    reach   them    from   Buenos  Avres.  trating  the  extent  of  the  guardian  care 

But  notwithstanding  this  array  of  the  with  which  our  rulers  have  watched  over 

means  which  a  blood-stained  despotism  American  interests  and   property  sinc^ 

places  at  his  disposal,  G^n.  Bosas  must  thecommencementof  President  Jackson's 

soon  learn  that  others,  beyond  his  con-  administration. 

trol.  and  independent  alike  in  the  main-  That  the  United  States,  fii^  and  far 
tenance  and  publication  of  their  opinions,  beyond  every  other  nation,  felt  a  deep  in- 
witl  give  a  truthful  narrative  of  himself  terest  in  the  success  of  the  Spanish  Colo- 
and  his  administration.  The  writer  has  niesin  their  struggle  for  independence; 
not  forgotten  the  large  share  of  detrac-  that  she  invited  Englamfto  cooperate  with 
tion  ami  abuse  which  has  been  meted  out  her  in  recognising  the  independence  of 
to  himself,  becau.He  he  has  reAised  to  sub-  Buenos  Ayres  as  early  as  1818;  that 
mJt  his  sense  of  duty  in  behalf  of  Para-  England  was  then  engaged  in  playing  a 
gnay  to  the  dictation  of  Gen. Rosas;  and  double  game  of  deep  subtlety  with  the 
Sie  facts  of  the  case  he  may  feel  himself  **  Holy  Alliance,'*  concerning  these  same 
called  on  to  disclose  in  due  time.  Mean-  Colonies,  and  save  no  respectful  attention 
while,  the  reader  who  desires  to  see  some  to  the  invitation;  that  this  nation,  fore- 
account  of  Gen.  Rosas  and  his  govern-  most  and  unaided,  and  with  the  sympa- 
ment,  may  be  referred  to  Col.  King's  thies  of  the  monarchical  wor^d  against 
**  Argentine  Republic."  We  cannot,  in-  her,  in  1822-3  did  recognise  the  Spanish 
deed,  endorse  all  the  deductions  of  this  Colonies,  under  the  auspices  of  tboee 
author  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  but  great  and  pafriotie  men,  Munroe,  J.  Q. 
we  believe  the  main  incidents  to  be  cor-  Adams,  and  Clay,  as  free  and  independ- 
rect ;  and  some  of  them  we  know  trans-  ent ;  and  finally,  that  Great  Britain,  en* 
pired  daring  our  sojourn  in  the  Rio  de  la  vious  of  our  bright  fame  and  ponderous 
Plata,  ifi  1840-1-2.  influence  in  those  regions  of  America^ 
It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  in  this  con-  thereupon  determined  the  course  of  her 
nection,  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  policy,  and  instantly  followed  in  our 
New  York  "  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  of  footsteps. — All  these  are  unquestionabis 
the  22d  of  May  last,  under  date  of  the  historical  facts,  and  need  neither  elucida* 
35th  of  March,  from  Buenos- Ayres.  It  tion  nor  comment  from  us.  It  is  true,  the 
is  there  stated  that  "  Paraguay,  under  egotistical  Canning  placed  on  record  a 
the  imitator  of  the  tyrant  Francia,  <Lo-  statement  of  his  own,  that "  he  had  called 
pez.)  will  be  probably  during  his  life-  a  new  world  into  existence  to  balance  the 
time  a  sealed  country ;"  and  the  inhabit-  old;"  but  this  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
ants,  also,  have  no  vtry  polite  terms  remembered,  save  as  one  of  the  inflated, 
applied  to  them.  Now  we  do  not  hesi-  self-eulogizing  boasts  of  an  Admlnistra- 
late  to  say,  that  this  representation  is  tion  de.^irous  to  retain  its  power,  and,  for 
thoroughly  erroneous.  So  far  from  seek-  that  purpose,  ready  to  utter  any  conve- 
ing  io  keep  Parairnay  a  sealed  country,  nient  absurdity. 

we  have  shown  throughout  this  comma-  Though  evidently  sensible  of  the  ex- 

nication  that  it  is  the  most  determined  travagance  of  Mr.  Canning's  declaration, 

desire  of  her  government  to  gain  an  in-  we  propose  to  show  that  Great  Britain, 

terconrse  with  the  world  ;  and  we  have  by  actively  taking  advantage  of  her  im- 

ourselves  seen  and  furnished  to  our  State  mense  means,  did  all  in  her  power  (if  she 

Department  a  decree,  declaring  that  all  conkl  not  deprive  us  of  the  glory  of  the 
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Srat  moTement)  to  render  it  practically  eels  are,  or  may  be  permitted  to  come, 
trae :  in  the  prosecution  of  these  designs,  Vader  this  article,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
she  has,  in  all  cases,  overthrown  the  su-  Monte  Video,  all  foreign  wUkmSf  bat 
perior  influence  which  this  nation,  prior  all  owning  eitensive  possessions  on  the 
to  the  administration  of  President  Jack-  mighty  rivers  which  torro  the  Rio  de  la 
son,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Conorsss  of  Plata,  must  either  be  debarred  from  their 
Pamabca,  universally  held  with  those  new  self-evident  rights,  or  t^ogland,  with 
and  feeble  powers;  and  that  she  has  her  overwhelming  financial  power,  must 
moulded  them,  both  in  diplomatic  treaties  sweep  them  all  from  out  their  own  w»- 
«nd  commercial  relations,  almost  wholly  ters.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  great  portent 
to  her  own  purposes.  In  conclusion,  we  that  this  treaty,  unlike  all  the  other  Brit- 
shall  present  a  short  summary  of  our  ish  commercial  treaties  with  America* 
principal  argument,  in  connection  with  a  contains  no  article  providing  for  its  ter^ 
itatement  oi  our  peculiar  advantages  in  mination  upon  notice  of  either  Wlj,  H. 
those  regions,  and  then  we  shall  take  the  B.  Majesty's  government  well  knew  they 
liberty  ofsuj^^sting  bow,  in  our  opinion,  would  never  desire  to  end  it,  and  if  tbey 
we  can  regain  an  equivalent  for  what  we  did,  that  they  could  soon  find  a  pretext : 
have  lost,  by  our  supineneas  and  utter  a  course  by  no  means  so  easy  to  the 
sacrifice  of  patriotism  to  party.  weaker  party.  Yet,  General  Rosas,  not- 
Mr.  Canning,  immediately  c/ter  his  withstanding  a  blockade  of  two  years* 
extraordinary  statement  that  '*he  had  the  open  fisht  of  Obligado,  and  many 
called  a  new  world  into  existence,'*  or-  other  acts  of  a  like  nature,  dares  not  re- 
dered  abroad  through  all  parts  of  South  tort  upon  England  her  own  system  of 
America  numerous  agents,  deeply  infected  declaring  all  existing  relations  broken  by 
with  the  Foreign  Secretary's  enthusiasm  any  hostile  act,  but  leaves  in  ataiu  quo  a 
on  this  subject,  who  already,  before  their  treaty  which  must  always  continue  to 
outset,  were  disposed  to  report  favorably,  distract  thosft  blood-stained  but  beautiful 
and  were  also  directed  to  report  quickly,  countries,  that  she  may  reap,  sooner  or 
Upon  these  reports,  treaties  wer«  imme-  later,  the  harvest  of  her  politic  philan* 
diately  made  with  the  new  nations;  com-  thropy.  In  fine,  there  is  not  an  inde* 
mercial  energy  and  capital  were  employed  pendent  nation  oif  this  continent,  except 
to  an  immense  amount  in  all  parts  of  the  our  own  and  Paraguay,  that  is  not  in 
continent,  and,  independently  of  the  par-  debt  to  England  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
tial  construction  of  many  articles  in  the  deinption,  or  even  the  probabilitv  of  pay* 
treaties,  almost  countless  sums  of  money  Ing  the  interest.  Still,  pay -Jay  must 
were  eagerly  advanced  to  the  different  come  sometime  or  other,  and  it  behooves 
governments  to  cement  the  bnnds  of  us  to  watch  the  modus  operandi.  Al- 
friendship,  while,  in  reality,  with  the  ready  we  perceive  the  method  of  these 
usual  foresight  of  the  British  Cabinet,  all  plans  in  a  universally  predominant  infla- 
this  was  well  calculated,  when  the  day  ence  of  Great  Britain  over  ourselves  in 
of  payment  should  come,  to  prostrate  the  all  parts  of  foreign  America;  anddthough 
weak  beneath  the  strong,  the  debtors  be-  they  have  been  taught,  by  sad  experience, 
neath  the  creditors,  and  compel  them  to  that  in  their  eagerness  to  build  this  fabric 
Bue  for  mercy  at  the  feet  of  their  complete  of  anticipated  power,  they  bad  reared  it 
masters.  In  confirmation  of  this,  witness  on  a  basis  too  unsteady  for  so  vast  a  su- 
the  treaty  of  1826  between  England  and  perstructure,  yet  they  doubtless  expect, 
Brazil,  so  odiously  foreign  to  the  increas-  in  due  season,  to  find  the  reward  of  their 
ing  sugar  interests  of  the  latter,  that  she,  governmental  loans ;  of  the  millions  ez- 
the  weaker  party  and  the  immense  debtor,  pended  in  the  mines ;  and  of  the  manu- 
has  declared  it  at  an  end,  and  will  not  facturesshippedsofar  beyond  the  amount 
accept  any  proposition  as  yet  made  by  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
the  British  Cabinet.    But  England  wants  country. 

the  fertile  island  of  Santa  Calharina,  In  another  way  has  this  «  El  Dorado  ** 
abounding  in  coal,  as  the  payment  of  her  of  British  hopes  reacted,  not  only  upon 
debt;  and  already  speaks  of  taking  it!  themselves,  but  collectively  upon  all 
Let  us  also  adduce  the  third  article  of  commercial  nations.  For  they  created  a 
the  treaty  of  1826  with  Buenos  Ayres,  feeling  of  importance  much  greater  than 
wherein  it  is  declared,  that  all  vessels  of  that  to  which  these  infant  governments 
H.  B.  Majesty  shall  have  liberty  to  enter,  were  properly  entitled.  Seeing  them* 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  all  harbors,  selves  hurriedly  courted  with  every  ex- 
bays  or  rivers^  where  other  foreign  ves*  pression  of  lasting  esteem  and  confidenoe. 
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Minded  a«  they  were  by  the  diplomatie  ism,  and  wMom*  to  vphold  the  dignity 

intrigue  and  practiced  tact  of  the  (greatest  of  our  nation  ?    It  ie  surely  time  that 

nation  of  the  world,  they  naturally  fen-  these  qaestions  should  be  put  to  the 

eied  themselves  con/emfif/a«or«.    Con-  dominant  party.      Again,  bow  does  it 

•equentty  they  adopted,  in  many  cases,  happen  that  the  present  Chief  Expounder 

a  high-handed  and  fluctuating  policy;  of  our  constitution,  after  onoe  plainly 

and,  by  their  injudicious  and  ill-timed  apposing  the  principle  of  Mr.  Monroe  ia 

laws,  hampered  commerce,  retarded  the  reference  to  the  interference  of  Europeans 

progress  of  the  public  welfare  through  on  our  continent,  and  then,  in  his  inaug* 

•very  section  of  Spanish  America,  and  ural  address,  as  plainly  adopting  it,  still 

Tiolated,  without  fear  of  reproach,  public  faiJs  to  carry  it  out  as  it  was  originally 

and  private  engagements.  intended  ?    It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 

Meanwhile,  what  has  been  the  eoruse  '*  the  same  men  differ  from  themselves  at 
of  these  free  and  generous  United  States  f  difll^rent  times.  Temporarvdelusions,pre^ 
After  the  completion  of  the  proudest  mon-  judices,  excitements,  and  objects,  have 
ument  yet  reared  to  our  fame  m  the  re-  irresistable  influence  in  mere  questions  of 
cognition  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  and  policy.  And  the  policy  of  one  age  may 
the  firm  stand  which  compelled  all  Eur-  ill  suit  the  wishes  or  even  the  policy  of 
ope  to  regulate  their  earlv  intercourse  another."  We  cannot  be,  therefore,  one 
with  Southern  America,  by  our  own  of  those  who  deem  mankind  infallible» 
BDaxims,  the  wheel  of  party  politics  took  and  charge  a  want  of  consistency  upon  a 
another  turn,  and  our  vantage  ground  statesman  as  a  crime.  Therefore,  if  Mr. 
was  most  unwisely  abandoned.  The  Polk  will  justifiably  carry  out  the  great 
CoHGUBss  OF  Panama  affords  conclusive  principle.which  he  formerly  opposed,  but 
evidence  that  these  nations  then  properly  now  admits,  we,  for  one»  will  rejoice  at 
rqi^rded  the  importance  of  our  early  the  change.  As  for  the  mischiefs  pro- 
friendship,  and  deemed  us  their  natural  duced  by  the  party  to  which  this  gentle- 
advisers^  for  we  were  invited  to  teach  and  man  belongs,  their  opponents  are  not 
guide  them.  Whether  the  long  train  of  accountable  before  the  tribunal  of  history: 
evtla  which,  for  centuries  to  come,  will  we  may  have  our  part  in  the  miseries«>-> 
leave  their  traces  behind  them,  would  we  can  have  no  part  in  the  guilt  or  the 
have  been  averted  by  carrying  out  the  dishonor.  We  have  also  another  reflec* 
noble  and  grand,  but  perfectly  practicable  tion  to  make  for  the  comfort  of  our  South 
views  of  Messrs.  Aoams  and  Clay,  is  a  American  claimants,  that  if  "  Hope  de^ 
question  which  we  leave  to  the  awaken-  f erred  maketh  the  heart  sick,**  Justice 
ing  sense  of  patriotism  now  happily  pre-  deferred  and  Rights  withheld,  will  always 
vailing  among  us.  Truly  we  hope,  when  enhance  the  price  at  which  safetv  and 
peace  shall  again  bless  our  country,  that  peace  must  in  the  end  be  purchased. 
our  Government  will  offer  the  friendly  The  advantages  we  now  possess  to 
mediation  which  was  once  requested,  correct  these  evils>  are  numerous  and 
and  which  may  not  yet  be  too  late.  The  manifest.  With  Brazil,  England  has 
knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  evils  entailed  quarreled  about  the  formation  of  a  treaty 
upon  ail  parts  of  America  by  disorders  to  replace  the  one  of  1826.  The  breach 
which  we  might  have  prevented,  and  for  is  also  more  bitter,  on  account  of  the 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  fairly  grand  imposition  of  her  attempt  to  stop 
accountable,  demands  an  effort,  at  least,  the  slave  trade.  The  lately-acquired  in* 
to  make  the  most  ample  leparatioa  in  our  flnence  of  France  is  against  her.  The 
power.  Anglo-French  blockade^and  tbeobnox* 

In  further  illustration  of  our  argument,  ious  treaty  of  1826  between  England  and. 

we  would  ask,  whether  the  United  States  Buenos  Ay  res,  added  to  the  murder  (for 

p>vemment  has  attended  to  the  ordinary  no  war  has  been  declared)  of  hundreds  o£ 

mterests  of  our  citizens  in  many  parts  of  her  citizens ;  these  things,  if  they  mova 

South  America?    Have  we  a  treaty  with  not  the  flinty  heart  of  her  Tyrant,  have 

Buenos  Ay  res?    Have  the  many  claims  at  least  rendered  the  name  of  Englishman 

due  to  our  countrymen  in  that  State  been  most  obnoxious  to  her  people.    Contrast 

adjusted?    Have  we  had,  or  do  we  now  with  all  this  the  ardent  devotion  which 

hold,  a  treaty  with  the  republic  of  Para*  Paraguay  feels  towards  our  institutions^ 

guay?    Above  all  things,  has  onr  gov-  and  the  proportionate  dislike  of  the  snarev- 

ernment,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases*  of  monarchical  influence,  which  the  sad 

seat  such  men  lor  diplomatic  residents,  as  experience  of  her  neij^hbors  has  given. 

were  qualified  by  their  abiiitiesi  patriot-  her :  consider,  in  addition,  the  hopelt 
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4ebt  and  consequent  oppression  in  one  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Anderson.  Indeed^ 
form  or  another,  under  the  apprehensions  we  can  neither  imagine  nor  desire  a  more 
of  which  all  the  nations  ot  South  Amer-  thoroughly  noble  exposition  of  our  doty 
ica»  except  Paraguay,  so  heavily  labor,  to  these  still  struggling  nations,  than  is 
and  our  view  into  the  future  of  what  we  found  in  that  sublime  state  paper.  The 
ean  and  ought  to  do,  becomes  clear  and  beneficial  results  which  roust  natuxally 
jistinct.  accrue  to  us  from  the  entertainment  of 
It  seems  very  evident  that  the  true  pol-  just  and  liberal  views  in  their  behalf,  are 
icy  of  oar,  government  towards  Para-  perhaps  with  many  a  subject  of  but  little 
guay,  is  to  grant,  without  delay,  her  interest,  through  lack  of  information, 
request  to  be  admitted  into  the  family  of  We  purpose,  therefore,  in  a  future  corn- 
nations.  For  declining  to  enter  into  the  munication,  more  fully  to  explain  the 
ordinary  bonds  of  friendship  and  com-  present  system  by  which  Paraguay  is 
merce  with  her,  we  surely  have  no  rea-  governed,  and  also  to  mention  the  chief 
sonable  pretext  whatever.  In  fact,  by  points  of  commercial  importance  to  us  in 
our  suicidal  delay,  we  are  only  depriving  her  natural  productions  and  social  posi- 
ourselves  of  that  strong  position  "which  tion. 

her  application  to  us,  first  of  all  the  Pow-        Though  upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of 

ers  of  the  world,  undoubtedly  gave  us;  so-called  Democratic  principles,  the  pol- 

and  which  her  liberal  feelings  towards  icy  of  our  country  hitherto  has  in  vain 

us  would   easily  enable  us  to   retain,  sought  repose ;  yet  we  look  with  hope  to 

Should  she  from  necessity  be  compelled  the  future.    There  are  still  many  who 

to  shield  her  weakness  and  inexperience  remember  that  "  Government  is  a  prac- 

under  the  strenf^th  and  knowledge  of  the  tical  thing  made  for  the  happiness  of 

monarchies  of  England  and  France,  she  mankind,  and  not  to  furnish  out  a  spec- 

must  do  so  under  their  own  grasping  re-  tacle  of  uniformity  to  gratify  the  schemes 

atrictions,  and  at  a  serious  sacrilice  of  of  visionary  politicians.    The  business 

independent  feeling.    Then,  as  with  her  of  those  who  are  called  to  administer  it^ 

neighbors,  if  we  are  ever  to  recover  the  is  to  rule,  and  not  to  wrangle.     It  would 

Sound  of  which  European  policy  will  be  a  poor  compensation  that  we  had  tri- 

ye  deprived  us,  it  must  naturally  be  umphed  in  a  dispute,  whilst  we  had  lost 

through  a  long  struggle  with  our  deter-  an  empire ;  that  we  had  frittered  down  a 

mined  rivals,  and  a  full  return  to  the  sys-  power,  and  at  the  same  time  de^royed 

tern  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  instructions  the  Kefubuc."* 


A    MORTO  AT    HOME. 

BY     THB      AUTHOR      OF  NOTXB      BY      THB     BO  AD. 

— I  AM  sitting  in  my  little  room  on  the  where  some  cumbrous  old  house  leans 

Corso.  out  of  the  line,  the  side- walk  is  narrowed 

Tha  Gorso,  you  know,  is  the  principal  to  a  foot  breadth,  and  you  would  have  to 
street  of  Rome :  nothing  like  Broadway  step  into  a  door- way,  to  let  a  lady  pass. 
or  Regent  street,  but  narrow  and  long —  The  house  I  lived  in,  crowded  out  in- 
gay  enough  in  the  sunshine,  and  gayer  to  the  street,  in  just  this  awkward  way, 
than  the  gayest  in  the  Garnival,  but  and  I  could  step  from  the  door  stone, 
dreadfully  dreary  at  night.                       .  straight  into  the  carriage-track.      And  at 

Tail  palaces  with  iron  grated  windows,  the  Garnival  time,  (I  have  done  it  often) 

flanked  with  brown,  dusty  cherubs,  rise  I  could  drop  a  handful  of  Gonfetti  from 

up  here  and  there ;  and  between  them,  my   balcony,    straight   down  upon  the 

are  gray  and  dirty  shops,  with  balconies  bare  necks  of  the  riding  girls;  and  they 

ai>ove  them.     The  pavement  is  rough,  would  look  up,  half  angry — half  smiling, 

and  a  narrow  side- walk — the  only  side-  and  shake  their  little  lingers  at  me,  in  a 

walk  in  Rome — stretches  along,  under  way  so  prettily  threatening,  that  I  would 

the  tfaves  of  the  houses  and  under  the  fling  my  best  flowers  at  them, 

shadow  of  the  palaces.     Sometimes  the  Well — I  am  sitting  in  my  room  on  that 

little  side*  walk  has  a  creditable  breadth,  very  Gorso — have  finif^hed  my  evening 

BO  that  four  may  walk  abreast ;   then,  cigar,  and  the  clock  at  Monte  Gitorio  has 

*  Burke  apud  Stoiy. 
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slruck  three  times  after  the  Ave  Maria.  It  Hist/  e^ys  my  landlady.  The  hody 
is  dark;  a  few  sticks  from  the  A I  bHnian  is  just  under  us.  En  rica  crosses  herself 
hills  are  burning  smokily  on  the  hearth,  — her  smile  is  for  the  moment  gone, 
and  my  landlady  is  arranf^lng  the  cur-  Cesare's  boy -face  is  grown  suddenly  ear- 
tains,  when  the  quick  ear  of  little  Cesare  nest. 

detects    the  hoarse  music  of  a  death-  He  could  see  the  pale,  youthful  fea- 

chant,  and  he  comes  running  in,  crying,  tnres  of  the  dead   man.     The  glaringr 

Un  Morto, — un  Morto. !  flambeaux  sent  their  flaunting  streams  of 

Directly  we  go  through  into  my  bed-  unearthly  light  over  the   face   of  the 

room,  that  looks  upon  the  Corso,  and  sleeper.     A  thousand  eyes  were  looking 

opening  the  windows,  see  the  great  train  on  him,  and  his  face,  careless  of  them 

approaching  from  far  down  the  dark  and  ail.  was  turned  up  straight  towards  the 

Barrow  street    We  are  in  the  third  sto-  stars. 

ry,  and  hear  windows  opening  below  us.  Still  rises  the  chant,  and  companies 

and  in  the  dim  old  palace  opposite,  and  of  priests  follow  the  bier,  like  those  who 

on  either  side.    And  we  see  heads  thrust  had  gone  before.  Friars  in  brown  cloaks, 

out  of  the  houses  down  the  street,  stand-  and  prelates,  and  carmelites  come  after 

ing  out  in  bold  relief,  against  the  red  torch-  — all  with  torches. 

light  of  the  moving  and  mournful  train.  Two  by   two — their  voices  growing 

Below,  dim  figures  are  gathering  each  hoarse — they  tramp  and  chant, 

side  the  street  to  look  at  the  solemn  For  a  while  the  voices  cease,  and  yoa 

spectacle.  can  hear  the  rustling  of  their  robes  and 

The  hoarse  chant  comes  louder  and  their  foot-falls,  as  it  your  ear  was  to  the 

louder,  and  half  dies  in  the  night  air,  and  earth.    Then  the  chant  rises  again,  as 

breaks  out  again,  with  new  and  deep  bit-  they  glide  on  in  a  wavy,  shining  line, 

terness.  and  rolls  back  over  the  death  train,  like 

Now,  the  first  torch-light  shines  plain-  the  howling  of  a  wind  in  winter, 

ly  on  faces  in  the  windows,  and  on  As  they  pass,  the  faces  vanish  from  the 

kneeling  women  in  the  streets.  windows.  .  The  kneeling  women  upon 

First,  come  old  retainers  of  the  dead  the  pavement,  rise,  mindful  of  the  par- 
one,  bearing  long,  blazing  torches.  Then  ozyam  of  Life  once  more.  The  groups 
comes  a  company  of  priests,  two  by  two,  in  the  door- ways  scatter.  But  their  low 
bare-headed,  and  every  second  one  with  voices,  do  not  drown  the  voices  of  the 
alighted  torch, and  all  chanting.  host  of  mourners,  and  their  ghost- 
Next,  is  a  brotherhood  of  friars,  in  like  music, 
brown  cloaks,  with  sandaled  feet — they  I  look  long  upon  the  blazing  bier, 
too  bare-headed,  and  the  red  light  stream-  trailing  under  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
ing  full  upon  their  grizzled  heads.  They  Roman  palaces,  and  at  the  stream  of 
add  their  heavy,  guttural  voices  to  the  torches,  winding  like  a  glittering  scaled 
chant,  and  pass  slowly  on.  serpent. 

Then     comes   another    company    of  The  notes  grow  more  and  more  indis- 

priests,  in  white  muslin  capes  and  black  tinct,  except  a  little  gust  of  the  night  air 

rohes  and  black  caps,  bearing  books  in  catches  up  the  hoarse  sound,  and  brings 

their  hands,  wide  open,  and  lit  up  plain-  it  back  with  a  fearful  distinctness. 

iy,  by  ihe  torches  of  churchly  servitors,  "  It  is  a  priest,*'  say  I  to  my  landlady, 

who  march  beside  them ;  and  from  the  as  she  closes  the  window. 

books,  the  priests  chant  loud  and  sol-  *■  iVo,  Signor — a  youni^  man,  never 

emnly.  married,  and  so  by  virtue  oihis  condition. 

Now  the  music  is  greatest,  and  the  fri-  given  the  robes  of  the  priest-hood," 

ars  take  up  the  dismal  notes,  from  the  *'  So  I,"  says  the  pretty  Enrica,  **  if  I 

white-caped priests;  and  the  priests  he-  should  die,  would  be       ( lu^t 

fore,  catch  them  from  the  brown-robed  and  have  flowers  scattered  over  my  body, 

friars,  and  mournfully  the  sound  lises  up  and  be  followed  by  the  nuns  as  sisters." 

between  the  tall  buildings — into  the  blue  <*  A  long  way  ofif  may  it  be,"  said  I. 

night-sky,  that  lies  between  Heaven  and  She  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  pressed 

Rome.  it. 

*«  Vede — rede,**  says  Cesare ;  and  in  An  Italian  girl  does  not  fear  to  talk  of 

a  blaze  of  the  red  torch  fire,  comes  the  death  ;  and  we  were  talking  of  it  still, 


bier,  borne  on  the  necks  of  stout  friari —  we  walked  back-^my  hand  Ftill  in  here, 

and  on  the  bier,  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  and  sat  down  by  the  blaze  of  the  alder 

habited  like  a  priest.      Heavy  plumes  ol  sticks  brought  from  the  Albanian  hills. 
black,  wave  at  each  corner  of  the  bier. 
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UNA. 

Tht  cheekp,  with  tints  like  8Ufniner*8  even. 
Thy  lips,  that  weave  thine  artless  wiles. 
Blue  eyes,  with  depths  divine  as  heaven, 

Lit  with  a  snnny  glow  of  smiles, 
And,  peerless  Una,  soul-Jit  flushes 

Beamed  o*er  that  winning  face  of  thy. 
Thy  dream-like  thoughts  and  spirit's  gushes, 
Have  all  he-charmed  this  heart  of  mine; 
Yes,  thou  hast  charmed  me  with  thine  eyes. 

Thy  golden  smiles  and  happy  fancies, 
I  dream  of  thee  like  one  who  (les 
Bapt  from  earth  in  gorgeous  trances. 

Dream  hack  that  eve,  when  low  winds  lifted 

The  white  sails  of  thy  fairy  hark, 
And,  like  a  snowy  swan,  we  drifted 

Oer  sunset  eleama  and  shadows  dark ; 
Thy  beauty,  tbrallinr  all  my  seeing. 

In  my  dark  soul  shed  lignt  from  thine, 
And  changed  the  dull  sounds  of  my  being 
To  diamond  sparkles  in  its  shine ; 
While,  guileless  Una,  earth  and  sky. 

Steeped  in  twilight's  slumberous  splendor, 
Seemed  all  entranced  by  thee  to  lie, — 
The  south  winds  murmured  wildly  tender. 


We  sailed  past  mirrored  groves  and  meadows, 

Midway  betwixt  two  rosy  skies. 
Where  the  dark  cedars  flung  their  shadows 

Across  the  evening's  crimson  dyes; 
The  green  earth,  lapped  in  dreamy  pleasure. 

Heightened  in  thee,  thy  beauty  roore,*^ 
Each  joying  in  the  other's  pleasure 
Woke  joy  in  me  unknown  before; 
Like  one  who  hears  a  chime  of  belis 

From  golden  minstrels  up  in  heaven. 

And  speaks  not,  lest  he  break  the  spells, 

I  watched  thee  by  the  waning  even. 


Thou  seemed'st,  when  twilight  blushed  above  thee, 

So  like  a  seraph  fringed  with  fire, 
I  dared  not  murmur,  **  May  I  love  thee  ?" 

Lest  there  wel%  sin  in  the  desire ; 
And  when  the  shadows  chequered  Cuntly 

That  halo  of  the  sunset  dyes. 
Thou  wast  so  mystical  and  saintly 
Thou  awed'st  me  with  thy  mysteries; 
For  such  a  charmed  atmosphere 

Hallows  from  earth  thy  stainless  spirit* 
That  I,  with  my  dark  faults,  must  fear 
A  love  my  heart  may  never  tamt 
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The  queenly  moon  came  through  the  heaven. 

The  stare  and  their  quaint  pageantry, 
Orion  with  the  Sisters  Seven » 

To  win  thy  thonghts  from  earth  and  me; 
Bat  I,  where  wayward  gleams  and  flashes. 

Like  a  rapt  sybil's,  sink  and  rise. 
Sought  love's  bright  star-rise  'neath  thy  lashes 
Lighting  the  deep  heavens  of  thine  eyes. 
0,  sDiritual,  pure  looks  are  thine, 

Where  no  wild  passions  flame  and  quiver. 
Yet  bve  may  beam  there  so  divine 
That  earthly  signs  reveal  it  never. 

My  past  life  shamed  me  while,  beside  thee, 

I  watched  thy  loveliness  and  thought. 
For  all  the  gifts  which  glorified  thee. 

How  little  I  bad  ever  sought ! 
But,  since  that  eve,  to  higher  beauty 

And  purer  truth  my  soul  hath  striven. 
And  marked  the  dawn  of  nobler  duty. 
Led  by  Love's  morning-star  of  heaven. 
0,  radiant  Una,  thoughts  of  thee, 

With  holy  impulses  shall  move  me 
To  truth  and  vestal  purity. 

Until  thy  sinless  heart  shall  love  me.  D. 


THE   HERMIT   OF   AROOSTOOK. 

THE  AROOSTOOK  COUHTBT. 

1  WAS  on  my  way  down  the  river  St  to  inquire  about  the  stranger  whom  I 

John,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  having  had  noticed,  and  his  reply  was  as  fol* 

hnrd  that  the  Aroostook,  (one  of  its  lows: — "  His  name  is  Robert  Egger;  be 

principal  tributaries,)  was  famous  fof  its  is  a  strange  but  good  man,  and  lives  the 

•alroon  and  a  picturesque  waterfall,  I  life  of  a  recluse ;  his  house  is  above  the 

had  taken  up  my  quarters  at  a  tavern  Fall,  on  the  Aroostook,  and  about  four 

near  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  with  a  miles  from  here.    He  has  been  in  this 

view  of  throwing  the  fly  for  a  few  days,  part  of  the  country  for  many  years,  but 

and  adding  to  my  stock  of  sketches.    I  i  seldotp  see  him  at  my  house,  excepting 

arrived  at  this  place  in  the  forenoon,  and  when  be  wants  to  read  the  news,  put  a 

after  depositing  my  luggage  in  an  upper  letter  in  the  office,  or  purchase  a  bag  of 

loom,  and  ordering  a  dinner,  I  proceeded  flour." 

to  arrange  my  tackle  and  pencils  for  an        With  this  intelligence  I  was  quite  de« 

afternoon  expedition.    This  preparatory  lighted,  for  I  fancied  that  I  bad  discover* 

business  I  performed  in  the  sitting-room  ed  a  ckaracter,  which  eventually  proved 

of  the  tavern,  where  there  happened  to  to  be  the  case.    On  returning  to  the  room 

be  seated  at  the  time,  and  reading  the  where  the  stranger  was  seated,  I  intro- 

New  York  Albion,  an  oddly-dressed  but  duced  myself  by  ofiering  him  a  cigar; 

gentlemanly-lookinff  man.    In  form,  he  and  while  fixing  my  rod,  asked  hi  in  a 

was  tall  and  slender,  appeared  to  be  few  questions   about  the   surrounding 

about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  there  was  country.    His  replies  proved  him  to  be 

such  an  air  of  refinement  in  his  appear-  an  intelligent  man,  and  as  he  •happened 

ance  and  manners  that  he  attracted  my  to  express  himself  a  lover  of  the  **  gen* 

particular  attention.  I  said  nothing,  how*  tie  art,*'  1  offered  him  the  use  of  some 

ever,  and  quietly  continued  my  snelling  fishing  tackle,  and  invited  him  to  accom- 

operatioDS,  nntU  summoned  to  dinner,  pany  me.    He  refused  my  ofler,  but  ac« 

While  at  the  table,  I  sent  for  the  landlord,  cepted  my  invitation*  and  we  started  lor 
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the  Aroostook.     He   officiated   as  tny  to  the  height  of  nearl/  a  hundred  feet, 
gliide;   and   when   we  approached  the  dividing  the  stream  into  two  channels, 
river,  which  whs  from  two  to  five  feet  The  entire  middle  distance  of  the  pros- 
deep,  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  very  pect  was  composed  of  a  broad  and  almost 
rapid,  and  filled  with  bridge  piers  in  ruin,  circular  basin  of  very  deep  and  dark 
we  jumped  into  a  Frenchman's  canoe,  water,    skirted    mostly  with  a    rocky 
and  were  landed  on  the  northern  shore,  shore,  while  directly  across  the  surface 
Here  we  came  into  a  road  which  passed  of  this  pool,  winding  down  the  stream, 
directly  along  the  bank   of   the  river;  was  a  line  of  foam,  diettinguisbing  the 
this  we  followed  for  one  mile,  until  we  main  channel ;  while  the  foreground  of 
arrived  at  a  flouring-miil,  located  at  the  this  picture  consisted  of  a  gravelly  beach, 
mouth    of    a  large   and  very   beautiful  two  bark  wigwams,  several  canoes,  and 
brook,  where  the  road   made  a  sudden  some  half  dozen  Indians,  who  were  en- 
turn  towards  the  north.     Directly  oppo-  joying  their  evening  meal  by  the  side  of 
site  the  mill,  on  the  Aroostook  side,  was  an  expiring  fire, 
a  narrow  and  rapid  rift,  where,  my  friend  We  held  a  brief  conversation  with  the 
told  me,  I  was  sure  to  hook  a  salmon.  Indians,  and  found  out  that  they  had 
I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  place,  visited   the   basin    for  the    purpose  of 
but  took  his  advice  and  waded  in.     I  spearing  salmon  by  torchlight;  and  while 
tried  ray  luck  for  some  thirty  minutes,  my  companion  sat  down  in  their  midst 
but  could  not  tempt  a  single  fish.    This,  to  rest  himself,  I  jumped  into  one  of  the 
my  friend  did  not  understand;  he  said  canoes,  and  paddled  to  the  foot  of  the 
there   were  salmon,  there,  and  thought  fall,  to  try  one  of  my  fancy  flies.    I 
that  the  fault  was  mine.    I  knew  what  fished  for  about  thirty  minutes— caught 
he  wanted,  and  therefore  banded  him  my  one  small  salmon — lost  two  very  large 
rod,  that  he  might  try  his  fortune.     He  ones,  and  returned  to  the  Indian  camp, 
fished  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  then  where  I   had   previously   concluded   to 
broke  the  fly-tip  of  my  rod.     As  1  was  spend  the  night,  provided  my  guide  did 
cherishing  an  earnest  desire  to  take  at  not  insist  upon  returning  to  the  tavern 
least  one  salmon,  under  the  Fall,  which  by  moonlight.    It  so  happened,  however, 
I  thought  the  only  likely  place  to  sue-  that  my  interesting  plan  was  vetoed  by 
ceed,  and  towards  which  I  had  set  my  my  companion,  who  told  me  that  his 
face,  this  little  accident  made  me  exceed-  dwelling  was  only  a  mile  off,  and  that  I 
ingty  nervous.     My  friend  attempted  to  must  go  and  spend  the  night  with  him. 
toDsote  me  by  remarking,  that  as  it  was  I  willingly  assented  to  this  proposition » 
getting  to  be  toward  evening,  we  had  bet-  and  having  picked  up  the  salmon,  we 
ter  return  to  the  tavern,  and  take  a  fresh  engaged  the  Indians  to  ferry  us  across  the 
start  in  the  morning.  But  this  proposition  basin,  and  proceeded  on  our  way.    Our 
did  not  stiit  me  at  all,  and  I  promptly  said  path  was  somewhat  narrow,  crooked, 
80.    Just  as  you  please,  replied  my  com-  and  intricate,  and  as  I  listened  to  the 
panion,  and  so  we  repaired  the  rod,  and  roaring  of  the  waterfall,  and  thought  of 
continued  up  the  river.     Very  rapid,  with  the  mystery  which  hung  over  my  corn- 
many  and  deep  pools,  was  this  portion  panion',  I  could  not  but  wonder  what  I 
of  the  stream ;  and  our  course  along  the  was  about,  and  to  what  strange  place  I 
shore,  over  logs  and  fallen  trees,  through  was  going. 

tangled  underbrush  and  around  rocky  In  due  time,  however,  we  emerged 

points — was  attended  with  every  imagin-  from  the  woods,  and  came  out  upon  the 

able  difliculty,  and  so  continued  for  at  side  of  a  gentle  hill,  which  aloped  to  the 

kast  two  miles.    .On  coming  in  sight  of  margin  of  the  Aroostook,  and  was  sufli- 

the  Fall,   however,  I  was  more  than  ciently  open  to  command  an  extensive 

amply  repaid  for  all  my  trouble,  by  the  view  of  the  river.    Here,  my  friend  toM 

prospect  which  there   presented  itself,  me  to  tarry  a  few  moments,  for  be  had  a 

It  was,  perhaps,  one  hour  before  sunset,  canoe  bidden  among  some  willows,  and 

and  there  was  a  delightful  atmosphere  wished  to  bunt  it  up,  that  we  might  re« 

Testing  upon  the  landscape.    Directly  be*  cross  the  river  once  more.    I  heard  his 

fore  me,  is  the  extreme  distance,  and  im-  words,  but  neglected  to  assist  him,  for 

mediately  under  the  crimson  sun,  was  my  whole  attention  was  riveted  by  the 

a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  through  which  scene  upon  which  I  was  gazing.    The 

foamed  the  waters  of  the  Aroostook,  over  sober  livery  of  twilight  had  settled  upoa 

a  precipice  of  some  thirty  feet ;  and  just  the  world,  and  the  flowing  of  the  river 

bslow  the  Fail,  rose  a  perpendicular  rock,  was  so  peaceful,  thai  I  could  distinctly 
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hear  the  ham  of  Qipiinmbered  insects,  as  the  hemlock  rafters  abore.    In  one  cor- 

they  sported  in  the  air.    On  the  opposite  ner  stood  a  kind  of  wooden  box»  filled 

shore  was  a  lofty  forest* covered  hill,  and  with  blankets,  which  answered  the  pur« 

at  the  foot  of  it  a  small  clearing,  in  the  pose  of  a  bed, — ^and  in  front  of  the  only 

centre  of  which  stood  a  rude  log  cabin-^  window  in  the  (^bin  was  a  pine  table,  oa 

the  dwelling-place  of  my  friend.    On  my  which  stood  an  inkstand  and  some  writ- 

left,  the  river  presented  the  appearance  ing  paper,  and  under  which  sat  a  large 

of  a  lake:  and  apparently  in  the  centre  gray  cat,  watching  my  movements  witfa^ 

of  it  were  two  of  the  roost  exquisitely  suspicious  eye.    In  one  place  stood  a 

foHaged  islands  imaginable.    The  val-  wooden  chest,  and  a  half- barrel  of  meal 

ley  seemed  completely  hemmed  in  with  and  the  only  things  in  the  room,  to  sit 

mountains,  and  these,  together  with  a  upon  were  a  couple  of  wooden  cbaira 

glowing  sky,  were  all  distinctly  mirrored  The  crevices  in  the  walls  were  stopped 

in  the  sleeping  waters.    Charming  be-  up  with  rags  and  clay,  and  Jrom  various 

yond  compare  was  this  evening  land-  rafters  depended  bundles  of  mint,  hem^ 

scape,  and  the  holy  time  "  was  quiet  as  lock  and  other  useful  productions  of  (he 

a  nun,  breathless  with  adoration."    But  wood.    A  rusty  old  gun,  and  a  home* 

DOW  my  companion  summoned  me  to  a  made  fishing  rod  occupied   one  corner; 

seat  in  the  canoe,  and  we  passed  over  and  on  every  side,  resting  upon  wooden 

the  stream  in  safety ;  he  hauled  up  his  pegs,  were  numerous  shelves,  of  every 

shallop,  laid  aside  his  paddle,  and,  slap-  size  and  form,  which  were  appropriated 

ping  me  on  the  shoulder,  led  the  way  to  to  a  variety  of  uses.    On  one  or  two  of 

nis  cabin,  repeating,  in  a  loud  dear  them  were  the  cooking  utensils  of  my 

▼oice»  the  following  words :  friend ;    on  another,  a   lot    of   smoky 

books ;  and  on  others;  a  little  of  every 

*«  Alone  I  live,  between  four  hills,^  thing,  from  a  box  of  salt  or  paper  of  tea. 

Famed,  Roostook  runs  between; —  down  to  a  spool  of  thread  or  a  paper  of 

At  tiroes,  wild  animals  appear,  needles. 

But  inen  are  seldom  seen."  In  a  few  moments  my  friend  re^enter- 

On  entering  the  hut.  which  was  now  ^^  ^^«  ^^°'  ^""^  iromediateljr  began  to 

quite  dark,  as  it  only  contained  one  win-  "^l^^'^  °";  f  .^"'Og  »?«*»'  ^^'^}'  consist, 

dow,   my  companion    turned    abruptly  cd  of  bread,  fried  pork,  and  salmon,  and 

round,  and  after  making  a  frolicksome  a*^"?  of  tea     Plain  was  our  food,  but  it 

remark  about  my  being  in  his  power,  he  J*'  ^  nicely  cooked  as  if  it  had  been 

exclaimed-"  That  poetry  I  repeated  to  ^"""^  ^y  f  Pff"y  ^''h  »"«<«*d  ^.(  »»  ?W 

you  just  now  was  i  home-spun  article.  "*?'.            Lx"^"^'?.   ^''"'P^*?* ^^^  Ti^ 

but  ai  you  might  fancy  something  a  lit-  ^M  .^^^'^y  ^'"^  matter  was  attended  to. 

tie  more  civilized,  I  would  say  fo  you,  a«>^edrne  much  amusement.  One^mg 

««  «T^»»»   4,\^^A    ;«  4K.  u««.,««.i  ^}  I  remember,  which  struck  me  as  particu* 

ZrLwoShi  loLrv  ^^^    ^^^^^  larly  funny.    My  host  was  talking  about 

Wordsworth  8  bohtary,  the  conduit  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  Ind  the 

"Thisismydomain,  my  cell  British  Parliament,  and,  while  in  the 

My  hermitage,  my  cabin,  what  you  .will —  midst  of  his  discourse,  opened  a  trap-door 

I  love  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house.  leading  to  his  cellar,  and  descended  there* 

But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best."  in.    I  knew  not  what  be  was  after,  and 

waited  his  re-appearance  with  some  anx- 

Soon  as  these  words  had  fallen  from  his  iety,  when  suddenly  he  bobbed  up  his 

lips,  my  friend  proceeded  to  collect  some  ghost-like  head,  resumed  the  thread  of 

wood  for  a  fire,  and  while  I  was  left  to  his  remarks,  and  held  forth  in  one  hand 

kindle  the  flame»  he  seized  a  tin-pail  and  a  huge  piece  of  fat  pork,  and  as  be  became 

went  after  some  spring  water,  which  he  excited  about  the  conduct  of  the  Prime 

said  was  some  distance  off.    In  a  few  Minister,   he   occasionally  slapped  the 

moments,  I  produced  a  sufficient  quantity  pork  with  the  remaining  hand,  and  then 

of  light  to  answer  my  purpose,  and  then  shook  it  in  the  air,  as  if  it  had  been  one 

took  occasion  to  survey  the  room,  into  of  the  bloody  Irishmen  to  whom  he  was 

which  1  had  been  thus  strangely  intro-  occasionally  alluding.    He  reminded  me 

dneed.    £veiTthin^  about  me  seemed  to  of  one  of   Shakspeare's  grave- diffgere. 

be  oddity  itself.    First  was  the  huge  fire-  I  also  remember,  that  when  my  friend 

place,  rudely  made  of  rough  stones  and  was  kneading  his  bread,  the  idea  entered 

filled  with  ashes;  then  the  blackish  ap*  his  head,  from  some  remark  that  1  had 

peaianoe  oi  the  log  walls  around,  and  dropped,  that  I  (kd  not  comprehend  the 
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meaning  of  a  oertun  passage  in  Shaks-  and  having  cooelnded  that  mv  fellow* 

peare,  so  he  immedtatety  wiped  one  of  men  were  as  tired  of  me  as  I  was  of 

nis  hands,  leaned  over  for  his  ragged  them,  I  bolted  for  the  wilderness  and 

copy  of  the  Mighty  Bard,  and  immedi*  have  lived  herefever  since.    Yes,  sir,  for 

ateiy  settled  the  question  to  our  mataal  twelve  years  have  I  been  the  only  homan 

satisfaction.  inmate  of  this  rade  cabin;  I  ought  to 

Sapper  being  ended,  I  pulled  out  of  my  except,   however,  *  a  lucid  interval*  of 

pocket  a  couple  of  cigars  which  I  had  some  nine  months,  which  1  spent  in  Eng* 

Drought  with  me,  and  we  then  seated  our-  land,  about  four  years  ago,  visiting  my 

selves  comfortably  before  the   fire  and  friends  and  the  favorite  haunts  oi  my 

entered  into  a  systematic  conversation,  childhood.    To  en iov  even  that  little  Inx- 

The  greater  part  of  the  talking  was  done  ury,  I  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  a  por* 

by  my  companion,  and  in  the  course  of  tion  of  my  land." 

the  evening,  leathered  the  following  par-  •*  But  whv  do  you  not  sell  your  entire 

ticulars  respectmg  his  own  history :  property,*'  I  remarked,  "and  take  up 

He  told  me  he  was  a  native  of  Hamp-  your  abode  among  men,   where  your 

shire,  England,  and  had  spent  his  boy-  knowledge  might  be  made  available." 

hood  in  the  city  of  London,  as  a  count-  **  Knowledge  indeed  !**  replied  the  her- 

ing-house  clerk.  He  claimed  a  good  name  mit  pbila'K)pher;  *'  all  that  I  possess,  you 

for  his  family,  and  added  that  Mr.  J erden,  mignt  easily  bide  in  the  bowl  of  aa 

editor  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  acorn.    I  do  know  enough  to  cast  my 

was  his  brother>in*law,  having  married  eyes  heavenward,  when  crushed  by  mis- 

his  only  sister.  He  avowed  himself  about  fortune,  but  the  same  knowledge  was 

sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  resi-  possessed  by  the  worm  upon  which  1 

d6nt  of  New  Brunswick  ever  since  the  accidentally  trod  this  morning.    What  is 

C»r  1809.  He  first  came  across  the  At-  man,  at  his  best  estate,  but  a  worm? 
ntic  as  a  government  agent,  for  the  But  this  is  not  answering  your  qnesticxi. 
transaction  of  business  connected  with  My  only  reason  for  not  selling  this  pro- 
the  Fur  Trade ;  and  when  he  settled  in  nerty  is,  that  I  cannot  find  a  purchaser, 
the  province,  the  whole  country  was  an  Most  gladly  would  1  jump  at  the  chance, 
untrodden  wilderness.  Since  that  time  he  and  then  I  would  mingle  with  my  fellow- 
has  followed  a  variety  of  employments,  men,  and  endeavor  to  be  q^them.  TraT- 
had  acquired  a  competence,  but  lost  it  ellers,  who  sometimes  pass  through  this 
through  the  rascality  of  friends.  He  told  region,  tell  me  that  my  property  is  worth 
me  he  was  a  widower,  and  that  he  had  one  $5000;  I  know  it  to  be  worth  at  least 
son,  who  resided  in  Fredrickton,  and  that  amount,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  sell 
was  rapidly  acquiringa  reputation  for  his  it  for  $3000,  and  that  too  on  a  credit  of 
knowledge  of  engineering.  **  It  does  ten  years.  The  interest  would  indeed  be 
my  heart  good  to  remembMsr  this  fact,"  a  meagre  income,  but  I  have  schooled 
continued  my  friend,  **  and  [  do  hope  myself  in  the  ways  of  poverty ;  and 
that  my  son,  will  not  disf^race  his  family,  though  it  once  cost  me  $2000  to  carry 
as  some  people  seem  to  think  I  have  done,  me  through  a  single  year,  I  can  tell  you 
The  God-forsaken  inhabitants  of  this  re>  that  my  expenses  for  the  last  tvt  years 
gion  have  a  habit  of  calling  me  a  crazy  have  not  averaged  more  than  twentif  dolr 
old  man.  God  be  praised, — I  hunc  they  lars^  which  I  have  had  to  obtain  as  best 
over  shoot  the  mark  in  that  particular ;  if  I  could.  But  you  must  not  misunder- 
I  have  lost  my  reason,  I  can  tell  the  mock-  stand  me.  The  little  clearing  which  sur- 
iog  world,  that  I  have  endured  trouble  rounds  my  rookery,  contains  six  acres, 
enough  to  make  even  a  philosopher,  a  and  as  I  cultivate  them  with  all  diligence, 
raving  maniac.  By  patient  and  unwea-  they  keep  me  from  actual  starvation." 
ried  toil,  I  have  won  two  small  fortunes,  •*  But  it  strikes  me,  my  dear  sir,  that 
but  both  of  them  were  snatched  away  you  ask  rather  sn  extravagant  price  for 
aad  1  was  left  a  beggar.  The  Home  your  uncultivated  land  ."*  I  asked  this 
Government  took  pity  on  me,  and  offered  question  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some 
to  make  me  a  present  of  land,  adding  information  in  reference  to  the  valley  of 
that  I  was  at  liberty  to  make  my  own  the  Aroostook,  and  was  not  disappoint- 
selection.  I  accepted  their  offer  and  se-  ed.  The  reply  of  my  friend  was  as  fol- 
lected  kf%  hundred  acres  on  the  Aroos-  lows : 

took,  making  the  Fall  we  visited  this  "  I  can  convince  you  that  you  are  mis- 
evening  the  centre  of  my  domain.  I  taken.  In  the  first  place,  the  water  prir- 
dttly  received  a  deed  for  the  property,  ilege  which  my  land  covers,  is  acknowl- 
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edged  to  be  the  mo«t  raloable  on  the  when  sommer  cornea,  as  you  may  testify* 
Aroostook,  and  I  may  add  that  it  is  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  lor  every 
abundantly  fertile.  And  then  think  of  necessary  purpose.  Now,  sir,  do  you 
the  Taiiey*  at  the  very  threshold  of  not  think  I  have  made  out  a  clear  case  ? " 
which  1  am  located.  It  is  one  of  the  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  thank- 
most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  in  this  ed  him  for  the  information  he  had  givea 
northern  wilderness;  and  the  only  thing  me.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  however,  f  was. 
i^painst  it,  though  I  say  it,  that  should  anxious  for  "  more,*'  and  therefore  en* 
not,  is  the  fact  that  nearly  five  miles  of  deavored  to  start  him  on  another  subject. 
its  outlet  belongs  to  the  English  govern-  In  this  laudable  efiort  1  fully  succeeded, 
ment,  while  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  and  by  merely  expressing  the  opinion 
United  States.  The  whole  of  U  ought  that  be  must  lead  a  very  lonely  life  in 
to  be  yours,  bnt  If  it  were,  I  would  not  this  remote  wilderness, 
live  here  a  year;  I  am  near  enough  to  "Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  replied  my  friend, 
yon  now :  directly  on  the  boundary  line  "  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  belong  to  that 
between  your  country  and  mine.  The  class  of  men  who  depend  upon  books,  the 
Aroostook,  I  verily  believe,  is  one  of  the  works  of  nature  and  themselves  for  hap- 
most  important  branches  of  the  St.  John,  niness,  and  not  upon  a  selfish  and  heart- 
Its  general  course  is  easterly,  but  it  is  less  world.  As  to  my  books,  they  are 
exceedingly  serpentine^  and,  according  not  very  abundant,  nor  are  they  bound  in 
to  some  01  your  best  surveyors,  drains  fancy  morocco,  but  the  substance  of  them 
upwards  of  a  million  acres  of  the  best  is  of  the  right  sort.  Foremost  among. 
aoil  in  Maine.  Above  my  place,  there  is  them  all  istheBible,whtch  tells  even  apoor 
hardly  a  spot  that  might  not  be  naviga-  devil  like  me  that  he  is  a  man.  Perfect 
ted  by  a  small  steamboat,  and  I  believe  in  their  generation  are  the  truths  of  this 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  your  en-  glorious  old  book ;  they  have  an  import- 
terprislng  Yankees  will  have  a  score  of  ant  bearing  upon  every  thing ;  and  they 
boats  employed  here,  in  carrying  their  should  bestudied  and  cherished  with  jeal- 
min  to  market.  Before  that  time  comes,  ous  care.  But  the  earth-born  men,  with 
however,  you  must  dig  a  canal  or  build  whom  I  hold  daily  eommunion,  are  the 
a  railroad  around  my  beautiful  waterfall,  mighty  Shakspeare,  the  splendid  Gibbon, 
wfakh  I  am  sure  could  be  done  for  $20,-  the  good  and  loving  brother  poets  Thomp- 
000.  An  extensive  lumbering  business  son  and  Wordsworth,  the  gifted  but  way- 
is  now  carried  on  in  the  valley,  but  its  ward  Bnrns,  the  elegant  and  witty  Addi- 
foture  prosperity  must  depend  upon  its  son,  and  the  ponderous  Johnson.  These 
agriculture.  Already  are  its  shores  dot-  are  the  minds  which  always  afibrd  me  so* 
tftl  with  well -cultivated  farms,  and  every  lid  satisfaction.  As  to  the  immense  herd 
year  is  adding  to  their  number  and  the  who  keep  the  printing-presses  of  the  prea* 
rural  beauty  ofthose  already  in  existence,  ent  day  constantly  employed,  I  know  nolh- 
The  soil  of  this  valley  is  rich,  and  com-  ing  about  them,  and  care  still  less.  And 
posed  principally  of  what  is  called  ailur  how  as  to  the  pleasures  which  are  brought 
vta2  (not  interval)  land,  together  with  the  tome  by  the  revolving  seasons.  They 
equality  known  BBuplancL  la  many  por-  are  indeed  manifold,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
tioBs,  however,  you  will  fiiKi  some  of  remember  that  *<  Nature  never  did  betray 
the  most  charming  intervals  in  the  world,  the  heart  that  loved  her."  The  hills  which 
The  trees  of  this  region  are  similar  to  surround  my  cabin  I  look  upon  as  famil- 
those  of  your  northern  states.  The  sta-  iar  friends,  not  only  when  crowned  with 
pie  crop  of  the  Aroostook  farmer  is  a  wreath  of  snow,  but  when  rejoicing  in 
wheat;  owing  to  the  shortness  of  our  their  summer  bloom;  and  a  more  peace* 
seasons,  corn  does  not  arrive  at  perfec-  ful  and  heart-soothing  stream /can  no 
tion,  and  its  cultivation  is  neglected,  where  be  found,  than  the  one  which 
Rye,  barley,  and  oats,  all  flourish  here,  flows  along  my  door,  and  you  know  from 
but  much  more  buckwheat  is  raised  than  experience  that  it  sboands  in  the  finest  ol 
any  other  grain  besides  wheat.  Grasses  salmon  and  trout  The  surrounding  woods 
flourish  here  in  great  perfection,  and  the  furnish  me  with  game,  but  their  greatest 
iumer  of  Aroostook  will  yet  send  to  treasures  are  the  ten  thousand  beautiful 
market  immense  quantities  of  cattle.  As  birds,  which  make  melody  in  their  little 
to  the  climate,  it  is  not  so  severe  as  is  hearts,  and  afford  me  unalloyed  nieasuie 
generally  supposed.  Snow  falls  early,  for  at  least  one  half  the  year.  I  seldom 
and  continues  late,  which  prevents  the  have  occasion  to  kill  these  feathered  min* 
gnmnd  fiom,  freezing  very  deep.    And  strelsior  food,  and  the  consequeBoe  is,. 
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whenever  I  go  out  into  my  fields  to  work,  done   by  ispreading  the  dothea  of  tbt 

they  gather  around  me  without  fear,  and  wooden  becistead  upon  the  floor.    While 

often  come  so  near,  as  to  be  in  my  very  going  through  with  this  little  openilioQ» 

way.    The  quait  and  the  wren,  the  jay  he  held  high  above  his  head  a  ragged  old 

and  the  blue-bird,  the  mocking-bird,  the  bed-quilt,  and  asked  me  what  1  thought 

partridge,  the  l^sb-hawk,  the  eagle  and  Queen   Victoria  would  say,  if  she  had 

4he  crow,  and  also  the  swallow^  the  owl,  such  an  article  to  rest  her  royal  limbs 

and   whipporwill,  all  build  their  nests  upon?    He  then  pointed  to  the  particular 

within  a  &tone*s  throw  of  my  door,  and  spot  which  be  wanted  me  to  occupy,  giv- 

they  know  that  the  (riendless  old  man  ing  as  a  reason  for  the  request,  that  there 

^ill  do  them  no  harm.    And  then  what  was  a  hole  on  the  opposite  side  of  bis 

exquisite  pleasure  do  I  continually  enjoy  mansion,  where  toads,  rats,  and  weasels 

in  watching  the  ever- varying  changes  of  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  entering* 

the  year!    First,  when  the  primrose  tells  and  he  was  afraid  they  might  annoy  me» 

me  that  the  rains  are  over  and  gone,>and  though  he  had  never  been  disturbed  by 

I  go  forth  in  the  refreshing  sunshine  to  their  nocturnal  visits.    This  information 

sow  my  seeds ;  secondly,  when  the  glo-  appeared  to  me  somewhat  peculiar,  but 

rius  summer  is  in  its  prime,  with  its  dewy  did  not  prevent  me  from  undressing  iny- 

mornings  and  lovely  twilights;  also  in  self  to  lie  down.  When  about  half  through 

the  sober  autumnal  time,  when  I  thought*  this  business,  however,  I  was  actually 

fully  count  the  leaves  floating  on  the  do-  compelled  to  take  a  seat  on  account  of  a 

flom  of  the  stream  :  and  then  again  when  laughing  fit  brought  upon  me  bv  one  or 

the  cold  winds  of  winter  are  howling  two  stories,  which  my  host  related  for 

around  my  cabin,  and  I  set  in  my  pleas-  my  special  benefit.    What  a  strange  maa 

ant  solitude  before  a  roaring  fire,  build-  indeed !  thought  I,  and  making  another 

ing  palaces  in  my  mind,  as  I  peer  into  the  effort,  I  tumbled  into  bed.    In  the  mean 

burning  embers — Yes,  sir,  I  have  learned  time,  my  companion  had  stripped  himself 

to  live  without  excitement,  and  to  depend  of  every  thing  but  his  shirt,  and  in  spite 

upon  myself   for   the  companionship  I  of  the  frailty  of  his  "  spindle  shanks,** 

need.    I  do  indeed  occasionally  steal  out  was  throwing  himself  into  the  attitudes 

of  my  beautiful  vale,  and  mingle  with  my  for  which  Kemble    was    distinguie^hed, 

fellow-men,  but  I  always  return  perfectly  whose  acting  he  had  often  witnessed  in 

contented  with  my  lot.     After  all,  I  do  olden  times.    1    was  already  quite  ex- 

not  believe  that  the  world  coizZif  add  great-  hausted  with  excess  of  laughter,  and  I 

]y  to  my  stock  of  happiness,  even  iff  verily  believed  that  the  queer  antics  of  the 

were  a  worshipper  of  Mammon,  a  brawl-  anchorite  and  philosopher  would  be  the 

ing    politician,  or  a  responsible  states-  death  of  me.    but  i  felt  that  I  must  go  to 

man."  sleep,  and,  in  self-defence,  partly  covered 

<*  But,  Mr.  Egger,  it  strikes  me  that  my  dead  with  the  end  of  a  quilt,  and  al- 

yottr  manner  of  life  is  not  in  keeping  with  most  swore  that  I  would  not  be  disturbed 

the  Kible,  for  which  yon  have  expressed  again.    I  did  not  swear,  however^  and 

so  much  reverence."  was  consequently  again  disturbed.   I  had 

<*  That  may  be  true,**  was  the  reply,  just  fixed  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  as  I 
*<  but  (make  no  sanctimonious  pretensions,  thought  for  the  last  time,  when  1  was 
I  do  but  little  to  promote  the  happiness  of  startled  by  a  tremendous  yell  proceednir 
my  fellow-meo,  and  1  congratulate  myself  from  without  the  cabin,  I  rushed  out  ot 
with  the  idea,  that  I  do  as  little  to  make  the  house,  as  if  the  old  Harry  himself  had 
them  miserable^  The  influence  of  my  been  after  me,  and  beheld  my  spare  and 
example  amounts  to  nothing,  and  I  give  venerable  friend, — sitting  upon  a  stump^ 
no  bread  to  the  poor,  because  I  have  none  gazing  upon  the  rising  moon,  and  listen- 
to  eive.  But  let  us  drop  the  subject ;  I  ing  to  the  distant  howl  of  a  wolf,  with 
feel  that  your  questions  may  so  annoy  me,  one  of  his  feet  dangiinff  to  and  fro,  like 
that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  the  pendulum  of  a  ciock.    *«Wa8  n*t  that 

glorious  old  •  wilderness,  and  become  a  a  musical  jrell,  my  boy  ?**  were  the  first 

enizen  of  the  busy  and  noisy  world.*'  words  spoken  by  the  hermit  mad-cap ; 

A  breach  having  thus  been  made  in  our  and  then  he  went  on  to  point  out  all  the 

discourse,  I  examined  my  watch,  and  finer  features  of  the  scene  spread  out  be- 

found  it  to  be  near  twelve  o*ck>ck.    My  fore  us.  Silently  flowed  the  stream,  grand 

companion  took  the  hint,  and  immediately  and  sublime  looked  the  mountainsi  clear 

proceeded  to  fix  a  sleeping-place  that  and  very  blue  the  sky,  spirit-like  the  moon 

would  accommodate  us  both.    This  was  and  stars,  and  above  the  aeighboiing  wa- 
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leifail  ascended  a  coliima  of  spray»  which  up  the  bed,  and  prepared  myt^ for  break- 
was  fast  melting  into  s  snowy  cload.  fast,  which  was  particularly  enjoyed  by 
After  enjoying  this  pictme  for  a  reasona-  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  I  spent  the 
ble  time,  my  companion  then  proposed  forenoon  rambling  about  the  estate  of  my 
that  we  should  enjoy  a  swim  in  the  riyer,  old  friend,  and  enjoying  the  surroanding 
to  which  arrangement  1  assented,  even  as  scenery ;  1  then  proposed  to  him  that  he 
did  the  wedding  guest  of  Coleridge  to  the  should  go  down  and  be  my  guest  at  the 
command  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Onr  tavern  ou»tfae  St  John  for  a  aay  or  two» 
bath  ended,  we  returned  to  the  cabin,  and  which  invitation  was  accepted.  On  my 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  hermit  return,  I  took  a  sketch  of  the  secluded 
and  the  stranger  were  side  by  side  in  the  vale  where  stands  the  cottage  of  my 
arms  of  sleep.  friend,  also  a  profile  of  his  own  handsome 
On  opening  my  eyes  in  the  morning,  face,  and  a  view  of  his  waterfall.  The 
the  pleasant  sunshine  was  flooding  the  time  of  my  departure  having  arrived,  I 
floors  through  the  open  door,  and  my  left  my  friend  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  {(ft 
friend*  who  had  risen  without  disturbing  my  distant  city-home,  and  he  to  return  to 
me,  was  frying  some  trout  which  he  had  his  solitary  cottage  among  the  mountainjk 
just  taken  m  the  stream.    1  arose,  rolled 


HISTORY  AND  INFLUENCE  OP  MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE.* 

The  History  of  Science  is,  in  great  last,  to  combine  those  laws  into  systems, 

part,  the  historjr  of  Progress  in  the  Ha-  The  first  may  be  called  Observation ;  the 

man  Mind.    It  is  the  history  of  the  de-  second.  Science  par  excellence,  or  the  use 

velopment  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  of  Judgment  ;t  and  the  last.  Theory,  or 

intellectual  growth.    What  is  developed,  the  act  of  Philosophizing.    These  three 

we  know ;  what  is  not  developed,  we  exercises  are  all  required  in  developing 

do  not  know.    The  mind  has  no  laws  to  the  Laws  of  Nature ;  and  they  include, 

work  with,  and  no  material  to  work  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense,  all 

upon,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  a  conscious-  the  functions  of  the  human  understand* 

ness  of  its  own  thinking  and  reasonins^  in^.    The  process,  by  which  progress  in 

powers,  and  on  the  other  the  visible  and  Science  is  made  from  man  to  man  and 

tangible  elements  of  nature.    This  inter-  from  age  to  age,  strengthens  the  powers 

nal  spirit,  and  this  externa4  world,  consti-  of  the  mind,  and  expands  its  vision ;  ex- 

tote  that  glorious  creation  of  God,  whose  tending  its  dominion  over  all  the  elements 

uses,  whose  beauty,  and  whose  wisdom,  of  nature.    The  History  of  Science  is, 

it  is  the  business  and  delight  of  human  therefore,  the  real  history  of  the  progress 

intelligence  to  develop,  to  illustrate,  and  of  human  intelligence, 
to  magnify.  Among  Sciences  material  and  intellec- 

The  Methods  of  Science  are  full  of  tual,  we  find  included  every  species  of 

excellent  discipline.     There  are  three  human  knowledge,  from  that  of  minerals 

modes,  corresponding  to  the  three  ways  to  that  of  the  attributes  of  Deity.    But 

of  human  improvement,' by  which  Science  among  all  these,  not  the  least  influential 

enlarges  its  bounds.    The  first  is  to  ob-  are  those  of  quantity.    The  Mathema- 

serve  particular  facts ;  the  next,  to  gen-  tics  have  been  defined  to  be  the  **  Science 

eralize  these  facts  into  laws ;  and  the  of  Ratios,"  but  it  is  rather  that  Science 

*  DAVIES'  COURSfi  of  Mathematics,  in  three  parts : 

I.  The  Arithmetical  Course,  embracing  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  beginnera-^ 
School  Arithmetic— University,  or  higher  Arithmetic. 

n.  Academic  Course,  embracing  Elementary  Algebra,  Elementary  Geometry,  Mensuaf* 
lion,  and  Drawing  and  Surveving. 

III.  Collegiate  Course,  embracing  Davies' Bourdon  JDavie8'Lrg*ndie.XaalytioalGeom* 
etiy.  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shades,  Shadows,  and  rerspectlve,  and  Diflerential  and  In- 
tegral Calcalos. 

t  The  word  is  here  strictly  used.— Eb. 
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which  eompareSt  and  exprefses  hy  com*  it  supposes  a  possible  existence :  express- 
parisoHi  the  niolion  between  quantities^  estherelationsof  its  imaginary  elements, 
either  red  or  only  possible,  positive  or  and  deduces  consequences :  reaches  the 
negative.    The  vastness  of  this  Science  reality  of  unknown  quantities,  and  brings 
can  only  be  comprehended  by  consider-  up  to  light  the  laws  which  must  govern 
inj^  the  immeasurable  elasticity  of  that  invisible   existences ;   it   grapples   and 
mind  which  contemplates  the  variety  of  brings  up  a  substance  out  of  mereproba- 
the  material  universe,  and  thayet  more  bility.    Nor  is  this  all.    It  gives  an  utter- 
immeasurable  extent  of  that  imagination  aace  to  non-entity  itsdf,  and  an  expres- 
whicb,  proceeding  from  the  red  to  the  siou  to  formless  infinity, 
possible,  passes  outside,  as  it  were,  of  The  range  of  Mathematics  thus  ex- 
this  world,  and  dwells  on  a  region  of  its  tends  to  all  the  conditions  of  intelligence, 
own  creating.    Johnson  says  of  Shaks*  and  is  thus  connected  with  all  other 
peare,  ihaX  he  Sciences.    It  requires  the  exeicise  of  all^ 
«' Exhausted  woridB,and  then  imagined  new;  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  use  of 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  dl  their  methods.    These  are  the  most 
reign,  sublime  functions  of  that  elastic  and  im* 
And  panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain.*'  mortal  mind,  which  is  thus  able  to  com- 
What  is  there  said  of  the  Poet,  is  in  prebend,  within  its  glorious  circle,  the 
another  sense  equally  true  of  the  Mathe-  ^^^th  and  its  fellow-orbs,  the  stars,  and 
matician.    He  begins  by  expressing,  in  distances  of  their  journey  in  a  mysterious 
dry  and  abstract  signs,  the  relations  of  ^«ture.     It  is  this  grandeur  of  range 
units  to  one  another,  as  in  reckoning  which  gave  Mathematics  its  name:  from 
one's  fingers.    The  very  child  can  do  the  Greek  word  mathesis,  signifying  dis- 
thisc  and,  as  to  that  relation,  the  man  cipttnetftkemincL    Itpresents  not  mere- 
can  do  no  more.    He  aggregates  these  ly  a  system  of  nrinciples,  but  a  connected 
unities,  and  ascends  one  step  higher  by  Mries  of  developments  of  the  laws  of 
expressing  the  relation  of  aggregates  to  nature,  from  the  observations  of  the  first 
one  another.  One  step  more,  and  he  classi-  ^es,  to  ^e  accumulated  learning  of  the 
fies  units  and  aggr^;ates  them  into  com-  ^^^  genmtion  who  shall  live  upon  the 
pounds,  and  expresses  again  these  com-  «arth.   It  is  a  rapidly  enlarging  series  of 
pound  relations.  Thus  he  continues  to  ex-  disclosures  till  the  world  ends, 
press,  in  his  abstract  language,  the  unities  The  History  of  Science  is,  as  we  have 
of  all  Uiings  in  nature,  till  he  has  num-  remarked,  more  completdy  the  history 
bered  the  very  particles  of  the  earth,  the  ol  intellectual  progress,  than  is  the  his- 
globules  of  water,  and  the  stars  of  Heav-  tory  of  society  in  general.     We  may 
en.      Again,  he  begins  with  the  relation  note,   for   example,    some   remarkable 
of  extension.    He  takes  a  unit  of  meas-  epochs,  in  which  the  mind  made  vast 
ure,  as  simple  as  the  length  of  a  hand,  Progfew*  and.  produced  new  forms  of 
or  the  first  loint  of  an  arm ;  he  repeats  civilization,  but  in  each  of  which,  the  in- 
it,  by  the  relation  of  numbers,  till  he  can  fluence  of  the  single  Science  of  Mathe- 
express,  in  his  symbolical  language,  the  matics,  either  positively  or  negatively, 
extent  of  a  field,  or  the  breadth  of  a  con-  *»  so  great  and  so  remarkable,  that  to 
tinent,  or  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  ^a^e  it  away  would  be  to  disfigure  the 
or  the  distances  between  systems  oi  stars,  portrait  of  the  age.    The  ultimate  de- 
Tbus,  too,  he  applies  his  Science  of  Ro-  ▼elppment,   the    final   causes  of  these 
'tations  to  surfaces,  to  the  greatest  solids,  civilizations,  depended,  doubtless,  on  the 
to  the  most  complicated  motions.    Thns  character  of  their  religious  philosophy ; 
the  true,  the  understanding  student  of  ^^t  in  their  intellectual  growth,  and  in 
Mathematics,  writes  down,  in  a  few  sim-  t*^?  interpretation  of  all  forms  of  art, 
pie  signs,  the  relations  of  the  remoter  science  ruled  supreme. 


^  f.  iroglyphi.,.      _^  

leads  him  yet  farther.    It  conducts  him  land,  when  the  sciences  of  learning  could 

beyond  the  real  into  the  possible^nto  be  traced  no  farther,  it  was}  the  custom, 

creations  which  migbis  but  do  not  exist ;  alike  of  Greek  and  ;Roman,  of  Jew  and 


We  are  obliged  to  dissent  from  this  opinion  of  our  contribator.--Eb. 
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Gentile,  to  refer  the  ongin  of  knowle<^e<  and  tbat  it  wa8>  in  Geometry,  api^ied  to 

In  Bubntance,  this  was  true.  Bat,  the  im*  art ;  that  Greece  exhibited,  in  her  oat« 

pottant  question  is,  not  where  the  stream  ward  forms,  the  greatest  progress ;  her 

begins,  but  how  much  there  is  of  it?  architecture  has  never  bem  impr^ed 

How  mach  of  solid  acieoce  did  the  foond-  upon,  her  statoarj  is  still  unrivalled,  and 

er  of  oar  oiviiization  bring  from  Egypt  f  in  various  arts  of  life  there  was  demon* 

The  minute,  accuxate,  and  long-continued  strati ve  evidence  that  Geometry  had  madt 

researches  of  modem  savans,  into  the  a  vast  advance/  There  was  an  intimate 

monuments  and  knowledge  of  the  £gyp-  connection  between  the   Mathematical 

tians,  1ms  made  their  history*  and  even  studies  and  discoveries  of  the  times,  and 

their  modes  of  life,  quite  familiar  to  us.  the  outward  arts  and  general  improve* 

The  result,  to  a  mind  of  close  investiga-  meat  of  society.     Mathematical  disci- 

tion,  is,  thatthev  had  many  arts,  and  plineisobservedin  the  symmetry  of  pro* 

great  manual  skill,  but  knew  very  little  portion  and  in  theacuteaessof  reasonmg. 
exact  sdenee.     Their  monuments  and       The  next  epoch,  in  which  the  same  el* 

paintings  disclose  this  fact,  showing  a  fects  from  the  same  causes  are  observed, 

gross,  or  rather,  a  sensuous  civilization,  is  the  age  of  the  Reformation.    This  had 

But  their  monuments  show,  positively,  been  preceded  by  a  new  taste  for  scienoe, 

that  they  did  not  possess  the  higher  Ma*  as|  fresh,  strong,  and  peculiar  as  that 

tfaematics.  There  are,  in  all  the  construe*  which  attended  the  growdi  of  Geometry 

tions  of  %ypt,  none  which  required  the  in  Greece.    Algebra  had  been  cultivated 

solution  ofcomplicated  problems.    There  in  the  brilliant  days  c£  Arabic  literature. 

is  no  perspective   in   their  paintings;  The  study  of  Algebra  is  abstmct  and 

there  is  no  evidence,  in  the  numerous  analytical.    It  turns  the  mind}  more  com- 

drawings,  descriptive  of  their  manner  of  pletely  in  upon  itself.    It  did  not  address 

life,  that  they  even  possessed  any  of  the  itoelf  to  any  relations  to  be  observed 

higher  astronomical  instruments,  or  any  or  determined  by  the  eye,  but  to  invest!* 

of  that  fine   machinery  .in  the  arts,  gations  remote  from  matter,  in  the  high* 

which,  in  itself,  denotes  the  enrcise  of  est  recesses  of  transcendental*  thoo^t. 

high  scientific    powers.     The    simpler  It  was  metaphysical,  and  therefore  refi* 

forms  of  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  are  ning  and  spiritualizing.     Its  tendency 

all  of  Mathematidid  Science  which  can  was  to  excite  and  quicken  the  thinking 

be  distinctly  traced  to  that  country.    How  powers.    It  would  make  the  teachers  and 

monstrous,  and  how  grotesque, — ^how  students  of  the  age  more  curious,  more 

groas,  and  how  merely  tangible,  are  all  active,  and  more  investigating.     This 

the  outward  developments  of  a  civiliza-  was  the  rise  of  a  Mathematical  taste, 

tion,  in  which  the  higher  Sciences  are  the  last  step  in  progress  to  the  lefonna* 

wanting !  tion. 

Between  the  epoch  of  the  sciences  in       The  epochs  succeeding,  were  marked 

Memphite  Egypt,  and  their  brilliant  rise  by  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  Mathe* 

in  Greece,  they  had  no  recorded  develop-  maticians  who  have  ever  lived.    Tycho 

ment  in  Athens.    But,  in  the  periods  of  Brahe,  Napier,  Briggs,  Galileo,  Kepler, 

Hellenic  cultivation,   we  find  a  new,  J.  Bemouilli,  Hojrgens,  Leibnitz,  Haoley, 

more  lively  and  various  activity  of  mind ;  McLaurin,  and  Newton,  surrounded  by 

and  with  the  arts,  the  abstract  science  others  scarcely  less  brilliant,  foimed  a 

Tiappeared  in  a  new  splendor.     The  constellationof  brilliant  intellects,  which 

names  of  Pythagoras,  of  ^did,  of  Plato,  belong  exclusively  to  the  reformation, 

and  of  Archimedes,  remind  us  of  vast  in-  What  was  the  character  of  this  new  and 

tellectnal  activity  in  this  direction.    It  extraordinary  illumination   in  science  f 

was,  for  Mathematical  genius,  the  most  The  great  and  brilliant  feature  of  it  was, 

bnlllaot  eia.in  the  middle  period  of  his-  unquestionably, analysis;  Descarte, Ber* 

tory.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  great  nouiUi,  McLanrin,  and  others,  continued 

Mathematical  discoveries  of  that  time —  the  Algebraic  inquiries,  Napier  invent- 

Buch  as  those  of  Archimedes  and  Appol-  ed   Logarithms,  and   the  geniuses  of 

lonius,  were  discoveries  in  Geometry,  Newton  and  Leibnitz  were  crowned  with 


*This'mti8t  be  taken  with  allowance— Ed., 

t  The  word  is  here  accurately  used.  All  science  and  philosophy  ends  in  certain  trans- 
eeiidental  ideas,  which,  though  expressible  by  symbols,  are  not  ei^ressible  by  description. 
The  idea,  for  example,  of  an  mfinitc  series  -—Ed. 
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the  invention  of  the  Calcalns.    Even  the  had  just  then  attained.    Nor  vronlSt  it 

Geometry  of  the  day  ran  into  analyns ;  be  hard  to  prove  that  when  ecience  had 

and   in   the  investigations  of   Mathe-  attained  that  point,  such  inventions  must 

matics,   and    the  logic   of    Theology,  ioevitablyf  foliow.     These  results  are 

tiiere  was  manifested  an  acuteness  of  necessarily  connected  with  the  laws  of 

reasoning,  and  an  activity  of  intellect,  nature  previously  developed,— as  we  see 

which  was  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  the  ros^netic  telegraph  follows  imme* 

There  was  a  strict  analogy  between  the  diately  upon  the  discovery  of  certain 

Mathematical  development  and  the  phi-  principles  of  magnetism  and  electricity, 

losophical  spirit  of  the  age.    They  were  In  this  progress.  Mathematics^  was  the 

associated  together,  and  the  history  of  leader  and   the    founder.     Mechanial 

Progress  in  Mathematics  would  be  par-  Philosophy  made  little  or  no  progress  tiU 

allel  with  the  history  of  the  intellectual  the  great  arms  of  Mathemati<al  strength, 

growth  of  society  in  those,  as  in  other  Algebra   and   Geometry,   had  attained 

ages.  nearly  a  full  ^owth.    Chemistry,  and 

The  fourth  and  last  epoch,  to  which  its  attendant  sciences,  we  know,  scarcely 

we  refer,  is  our  own.    Since  the  date  of  had  an  existence  till  within  a  century-^ 

the  American  itevolution,  a  new  and  ex-  till,  in  other  words.  Mathematical  Anal* 

traordinary  movement  has  been  given  to  ysis,  which  led  the  mind  into  more  re* 

all  civilized  societies.    Change,  motion,  condite  and  refined  researches  into  the 

loco-motion,  intense  commercial  activity,  invisible  elements  of  nature,  had  attain- 

a  greater  nearness  of  nations,  an  approx-  ed    a   nearlv    complete    development 

imation  to  a  greater  harmony  of  interests.  When  the  last  inventions  of  Analvsis* 

spring  from  the  fountains  of  inventive  its  applications  to  Geometry,  had    been 

power  and  social  interests.    Estimating,  completed  by  the  followers  oi  Newton 

at  its  full  value,  the  excitement  given  to  and  Leibnitz,  there  was,  aprparently,  no 

the  mind  of  nations,  by  an  enlarged  lib-  new  movement  to  be  made  in  that  direc- 

erty,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  facts  of  tion.    The  student  of  Mathematics  then 

current  history,  and  note  the  influence  of  applied  his  instruments  to  many  curious 

each,-  one  by  one,  and  not  adroit  that  and  practical  problems.    He  followed  the 

science*  is  the  intellectual   machinery,  analysis  of  Geometry  into  a  new  field  of 

though  not  the  moving  force,  by  which  elaborations  and  combinations.    He  in* 

society  is  propelled,  in  its  new  and  rapid  troduced  his  series  of  problems  and  com- 

action.     The  peculiar  development  of  hi  nations  into  a  vast  number  of  business 

our  era  is  in  social  arts.    Those  in  which  arrangements,  to  all  of  civil  enffineering^ 

Art  is  offered,  not  merely  to  machinery,  to   steam   machinery,   to   architecture. 

or  to  monuments  of  strength,  or  beauty.  The  Mathematicians  of  France  and  Eng* 

but  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  land  extended  the  bounds  of  their  science 

society,  are  in  the  means  of  inter-com-  in  -the  direction  of  these  applications, 

munication,  by  person,  by  traffic,  and  by  We  may  infer  that  this  direction  of  mind 

thought.    They  are  those  which  bring  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  sudden  and 

men  and  nations  more  closely  together,  most  extraordinary  advance  in  the  Social 

The  arts  of   cheap  printing,  of  cheap  Arts,  in  this  period  of  the  world, 

manufacture,  of  rapid  loco -motion,  and  In  this  history,  then,  of  the  Sciences, 

telegraphic   transmissions,    with   other  and  especially  of  Mathematics,  might  he 

kindred  and  minor  inventions,  are  those  traced  oyan  accurate  and  philosophical 

which  furnish  the  material  and  the  mo-  hand,  a  parallel  history  of  those  social 

tive  for  the  movement  of  the  masses,  and  improvements  which  characterize  an  age 

for  the  commerce  of  minds.    What  are  or  a  nation,  as  advancing.   These  are  the 

they  all    bat  applications  of  Scimee?  evidences, — ^that  man  has  extended  his 

Neither  Watt,  nor  Fulton,  norArkwright,  dominion    over    nature, — enlargcNl    the 

nor  Moore  could  have  completed  the  in«  boundaries  of  his  knowledge, — provided 

yentions  which  signalized  their  names,  new  means  of  comfort  and  support, — and 

nless  science  had  reached  the  point  it  furnished  new  proofs  that  his  nature  is 

*  It  seems  necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that  a  very  perfect  instruction  in  the  math- 
ematics will  not  prevent  men  from  becoming  atheists  or  lovers  of  despotism.  Other.thtngs 
must  be  added,  or  the  mathematics  are  as  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing. — ^Kd. 

t  It  will  be  neceasary  again  to  differ  from  our  contributor.  The  sciences  of  chemistry 
and  electricity  have  received  very  little  aid  from  the  mo  dcra  Mathematicians.  A  few 
simple  arithmetical  formulas  are  all  that  they  employ.— 'Kd. 

^From  th  is  we  are  again  compelled  to  di8seni.~£n. 
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iBinorta],  and  his  spixit  endowed  fbm  edge,  but  an  increase  of  the  faciKties 

Heaven.  b^  which  it  is  acquired.  After  the  laTen^ 

If  such  be  the  influences  of  science,  the  tion  of  the  higher  forms  of  a  science, 

extent  and  methods  of  teaching  it,  are  not  it  is  taken  up  by  a  class  of  inteUects 

matters  of  indifference.    The  inteliectuat  who  skilfully  reduce  the  folios  and  quar- 

growth  and  power  of  the  nation  depends  tos  of  the  original  diseoTerers  into  ele* 

on  the  strength  and  nutriment  derived  from  mentary  treatises  and  systematized  text* 

the  solid  sdenoes.    That  strength  and  nu«  books,* — which,  if  not  lor  the  million, — 

friment  must  come  through  teachers  and  are  for  the  ten  thousand  who  seek  a  good 

teaching, — but  the    stream    cannot  rise  and  intelligent  education.    This  has  been 

higher  than  the  fountain,  nor  a  nation  well  exemplified  inji  the  late  progress  of 

rise  higher  than  the  books  and  teachers,  mathematical  teaching  both  in  Europe 

from  which  it  receives  instruction.    We  and  America. 

must  look,  therefore,  to  the  elementary  The  positive  adebtions  both   to   the 

books  and  teaching  of  a  nation  to  know  knowledgeandthemodeof  teachingmath- 

what  that  nation  will  become.  ematics  have  been  considerable.  Take, 

With  this  view  we  have  taken,  as  a  for  example,  the  Analysis  of  Geometrical 

test,  the  course  of  Mathematics  prepared  Problems.     For  a  long   time  after  the 

by  Professor  Charles  Davies  for  the  Col-  method  of  Fluxions,  or  tne  Calculus,  was 

leges  and  Schools  of  the  United  States.  perfected  by  the  great  mathematicians. 

The  publishers  inform  the  reader   in  no  applications  of  analysis  to  Geom- 

their  Prospectus,  that  they  were  originally  etry  appeared,  except  in  a  few  leam- 

prepared  for  the  United  States*  Military  ed  essays.    The  application  of  Al^- 

Academy,  at  West  Point,  and  that  they  bra  to  Geometry  first  appeared  in  a  briel 

have  since  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  and  simple  form.    Then  followed  the  ap* 

colleges  of  the  Union.    They  may  be  re-  plication  of  Algebra  to  Trigonometry,  and 

gard^,  therefore,  as  the  highest  order  of  and  then  the  Analytical  Conic  Sections, 

elementary  books  on  the  Mathematics  in  Short  treatises  on  this  subject  were  given 

this  country ;  and  the  standard,  by  which  in  the  simplest  forms  without  an  attempt 

we  may  compare  our  progress  in  the  past  systematically  to  teach  analysis,  mther  in 

and  our  prospects  for  the  future,  in  this  England  or  America,  till  so  recently  as 

department  oi  human  knowledge.  thirty  years  since.    Till  within  that  pe* 

To  do  this  effectually,  we  must  note  the  nod,  no  text-book  could  be  found  in  the 

particulars  which  constitute  progress  in  English  language  on  Analytical  Geome- 

the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  degree  in  try ;  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  teach 

which  each  of  these  particulars  is  found  it  in  the  colleges  of  Great  Britain  or  die 

to  exist  in  our  highest  institutions.  United  States. 

1.  This  progress  may  consist  in  actual  Another  addition  to  what  may  be  call- 

increase  in  the  quantity  of  knowledge  ed  the  practical  literature  of  mathematics 

taught,  and  recorded  for  the  use  of  teach-  was  made  in  the  invention  and  introdac* 

ing.    In  this  case  it  is  an  actual  progress  tion  of  Descriptive  Geometry.    Now  a 

in  knowledge.  new  mode  of  representing   geometrical 

Or,  2.  It  may  consist  in  new  aids  to  figures,  by  showing  them  as  parts  of  a 

teaching,  either  instruments  or  methods,  solid  bodv,  haslgiven  riset  o  new  and  vat-» 

As,  for  example,  in  new  Text-Books,  uable  aios  in  the  solution  of  problems, 

more  methodically  and  logically  compos-  It  gives  views  of  the  relations  of  an  ob« 

ed,  with  more  instructive  examples ;  and  ject,  which  could  not  be  had  by  the  old 

with  more  easy  and  natural  steps.  method.    It  shows  a  method  by  which 

The  history  of  instruction  by  books,  we  may  represent  the  geometrical  proper- 

whether  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  ties  of  solid  bodies.   And,  finally,  it  gives 

exhibited  almost  as  many  vicissitudes,  as  a  realizing  sense  to  the  student,  of  certain 

the  form  and  institution  of  governments,  figures  and  relations,  for  which  he  was 

It  has  sometimes  progressed  in  one  of  formerly  obliged  to  trust  his  imagination, 

these  modes ;  sometimes  in  another,  and  The  invention  of  this  method  was  by 

sometimes  receded  from  what  we  deem  Monge,  a  French  Mathematidaa,  born 

just  and  enlightened  methods  of  indoctri-  in  1746,  and  died  in  1818.    He  was  ona 

nation.     Yet,   there  has  been,  on  the  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  Napoleon  era, 

whole^  not  only  an  increase  of  knowl-  and  died  partly  of  grief  on  the  return  of 


*  Which  if  any  man  thinks  an  easy  or  inferior  operation,  let  him  not  attempt  it— En. 
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tlie  BosrboBf — by  wbom  he  was  exclud-  its  elementary  parte  or  unitet  and  to  exam- 

ed,  not  only  from  employment*  bat  from  ine  his  solutions.    It  is  thus,  that  not 

tile  Institute  itself,  which  he  had  adorned  merely  knowledge,  bnt  the  method  of 

with  his  geniue.  oonyeying  and   distribnting  knowledge 

Almost  an  ineidtable  conseqnence  of  from  mind  to  mind,  have  advanced  in  tn^ 
the  di9cripthR  represerOations  of  Geome-  order  of  progress  very  rapidly  in  the  pre* 
try— the  consideration  of  the  mathemati*  sent  period  of  the  world, 
cal  solutions  of  shades,  shadows,  and  per-  Another  mode  of  progress,  in  teaching* 
spective,  rise  to  the  importance  of  a  sepa-  may  be  observed  in  new  text-books, — 
rate  department  in  [a  complete  coarse  of  more  logically  arranged,  and  in  more  easy 
mathematics.  Perhaps  nothing  could  il»  and  natural  steps.  We  do  not  mean  to 
lustrate  better  the  practical  improvement  say  that  books  have  been  invented  which 
which  has  been  made  within  a  few  years  save  the  labor  of  thinking ;  such  being 
in  the  extent  and  methods  of  scientific  impossible  to  compose,  or  even  to  ima- 
teaching — ^thanto  compare  tiie  elementary  fdne;  but  that  those  now  in  use  conduct 
work  of  Professor  Davieson  this  very  in-  the  mind  by  ruUurdl  «^8,  in  a  straight 
teresting  topic,  with  the  numerous  notes  road — instead  of  requinn^  the  student 
published  m  the  16th  century,  ifiiended  continually  to  surmount  his  own  igno- 
to  [teach  the  principles  of  Perspective,  ranee.  A  traveller  does  not  make  hit 
Th*e  student  has  now  in  all  this  subject  journey  with  leas  certainty  or  speed, 
a  flowery  path,  which  leads  him  directly  because  the  road  is  smooth  and  solid  be- 
to  the  beautiful  and  attractive  figures  of  fore  him.  The  thinking  faculty  of  a 
luting,  of  Sculpture,  and  of  Architec-  pupil  must  be  brought  out  by  the  teach- 
tare, — neither  of  which  could  any  more  er,  who,  if  he  be  a  good  one,  will  lead 
do  without  Mathematics,  than  a  world  of  him  beyond  hie  book, 
organized  beings  could  subsist  withoutthe  But.  though  both  the  text»book,  and 
attraction  of  its  particles.*  the  teacher   should   lead  the  mind  to 

These  instances  may  serve  as  illustra-  think — ^it  will  be  conceded,  that  there  is 

tions  or  additions  to  our  systematized  noabsolute  necessity  that  the  book  should 

elementarf  knowledge.  be  one  of  riddles,  or  that  it  should  not 

In  addition  to  these  aids,  new  methods  point  out  clearly,  where  the  student  might 
of  iostmction  have  been  invented.  In  with  safety,  begin  his  own  speculations, 
mathematical  teaching,  we  may  observe  Previous  to  the  year  1820,  the  only 
several  of  these  ample  steps  taken  within  text-books  in  Mathematics,  which  could 
a  few  years.  It  is  not  a  very  long  time  be  found,  were  old  English  books, 
since,  m  teaching  mathematics  in  the  col-  written  for  those  already  acquainted  with 
leges  of  the  United  States,  the  student  the  subject,  or  new  books,  in  every  way 
recited  his  proposition  from  the  diagrams  unsuited  to  the  purpose ;  either  because 
and  Utters  of  his  text-book.  It  was  a  great  they  were  too  simple,  or  unraetbodical. 
improvement  to  make  the  pupil  draw  his  In  the  year  1836,  the  course  of  Mathe- 
OWB  figures,  substitute  new  characters,  matics,  prepared  by  a  Professor  in  the 
and  depend  on  his  own  resources.  This  Royal  Military  Academy,  at  Woolwich, 
is  done  in  most,  if  not  ail,  of  our  England,  was  the  best  book.  There 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  Another  were  treaties  on  profound  subjects,  writ* 
improvement,  made  within  thirty-five  ten  by  the  learned,  too  deep  for  tbe  pupil, 
years,  is  the  introduction  of  the  Black  Hutton's  course  was  the  best  A  slight 
jBoard,  as  a  means  of  illustration.  It  is  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  two  octavo 
now  almost  universal  in  the  schools,  and  volumes,  in  which  it  was  contained,  will 
of  a  utility  as  general  as  its  use.  Another  expkin  all  that  we  have  said  on  tbe  pro- 
improvement  is  in  the  introduction  of  the  gress  of  teaching,  as  to  the  Mathematics. 
analytical  priTidple  (as  it  may  be  call-  These  volumes  contained  no  descriptive 
ed) — ^in  the  methods  of  teaching  which  or  analytical  geometry,  or  any  treatises  of 
now  prevails  almost  universally.  It  shadows  and  perspectives.  These  to- 
teacbes  the  student  to  separate  the  parts  pics  were  to  be  found  treated  in  many 
of  a  complicated  subject,  or  thought,  into  French  works ;  but  we  in  America  saw 


*  The  eye  of  the  artist  is  doubtless  very  much  aided  by  a  geometrical  education,  but  the 
peTspecttvfB  of  geometry  are  not,  as  yet,  the  Derspectivesof  nature.  We  have  not  seen  Pro- 
fessor Davies*  book,  but  all  other  treatises  wuich  we  have  seen,  represent  perspective  lines 
as  straight,  while  in  nature  they  are  curved  ;  or,  as  we  say,  sagging,  having  the  property  of 
logarithmic  curves.    Let  the  geometen  look  to  U.-*£9. 
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and  thought  only  through  the  English  have  his  failare  discorered.  This  was  a 
mind,  and  that  was^too  proud  to  acknowU  hard  method  of  teaching  for  the  Professor* 
edge  itself  under  any  obligation  to  but  for  the  pupil,  no  better  has  ever  been 
Franee.  English  and  American  books  invented.  In  the  year  1818,  the  Professor 
in  schools,  were  without  the  better  sys*  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy 
terns  of  science,  and  the  better  methods  and  Astronomy,  of  the  Academy,  intro- 
of  leamine,  which  had  been  introduced  duced  as  a  text-book,  Gregory's  Mechan- 
into  the  sdiools  of  France,  full' twenty  ical  Philosophy,  an  English  work  of 
years  before !  This  was  the  pupillage  high  merit,  but  very  severe  in  its  de- 
of  England,  to  which  we  voluntarily  sub*  mand  on  the  student.  The  purpose  was 
jected  ourselves,  although  we  had  de-  gained,  however,  by  placing  the  study 
clared  our  political  independence  forty  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  much  high- 
years  before.  er  than  it  had  previously  stood,  in  any 
It  remained  for  a  Professor  at  West  institution.  The  con  sequences  of  these  im«' 
Point,  whose  high  duty  it  was,  in  fulfil-  provements  by  the  Proiessor  of  Engineer- 
ment  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Acad-  ing  and  Philosophy,  were  that  Uutton^ 
emy  wa»  instituted,  to  take  the  lead  in  course  of  Mathematics  was  found  inade- 
elevating  scientific  instruction,  and  in-  quate  to  furnish  that  preparation  which 
trodncing  a  new  era  in  that  important  was  required  by  the  student  to  attain  the 
department  of  American  Education.  A  knowledge  of  the  hieher  branches  in  the 
slight  reference  to  the  unvnitten  histo-  advancing  classes.  It  became  necessary, 
ry  of  this  subject,  may  not  be  uninterest-  then,  to  find  and  introduce  some  com- 
ing. In  the  year  1817,  Colonel  Sylvester  plete  text  book  in  Mathematics.  This 
Thayer,  of  the  corps  of  Engineers,  was  was  gradually  done.  The  first  FreiMdi 
appointed  Superintendant  oi  the  United  book  introduced*  was  we  believe.  In- 
states Military  Academy.  Anew  or-  croix's  Algebra;  after  a  time,  Legendres* 
ganization  of  its  ofiicers  commenced,  Geometiy,  and  subsequently  Biot*sAn- 
with  a  view  to  give  it  higher  discipline,  alytical  Geometry.  It  was  several  years 
and  higher  scientific  instructions.  About  before  any  text-book  in  Enelisb,  or  De- 
the  same  time,  Claude  Crozet,  who  bad  scriptive  Geometry  appeared.  The  first 
been  educated  at  the  French  Polytech-  was,  we  think,  by  Proiessor  Crozet.  We 
nique,  and  served  with  Napoleon  in  Rub-  need  not  recite  more  of  these  details, 
sia,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Engi-  which  are  curious,  as  a  part  of  the  scien* 
neering,  at  West  Point.  The  writer  of  tific  history  of  this  country,  but  are  nn- 
this  article  belonged  to  the  first  class  necessary  to  the  present  article.  We 
taught  by  him.  He  found  the  class  to-  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  there 
tally  unacquainted  with  those  modem  was  both  room  and  demand  in  the  learo- 
improvements  in  practical  Mathematics  ed  Institutions  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
which  were  deemed  by  the  French  offi-  much  higher  and  more  complete  course 
cer  essential  to  the  science  of  Engineer-  of  Mathematics,  than  any  one  which,  so 
ing.  He  endeavored  to  supply  this  de-  far  as  we  know,  then  existed.* 
ficiency,  by  teaching  these  branches  Professor  Davies,  whose  books  we 
himself.  The  writer  was  one  of  those  have  made  our  text,  was  a  Professor,  or 
whom  he  instructed  in  Descriptive  Geo-  an  assistant  Professor,  in  the  Madie- 
metry,  toithout  a  text-hock,  by  oral  in-  matical  and  Philosophical  Departments 
struction  on  the  black-board.  The  of  the  Military  Academy  from  1816,  to 
mode  in  which  this  was  done,  is  worthy  1837 — as  we  have  found  by  reference  to 
of  note.  The  Professor  drew  the  figure  the  catalogue.  In  his  time»  the  present 
on  the  black-board,  and  demonstrated  it.  methods  of  instruction  there  were  com- 
The  figures  were  then  left  on  the  board ;  pleted,  and  the  present  text-book  adopt- 
the  class  proceeded  to  draw  the  figure  on  ed.  It  seems,  from  the  contemporary  his- 
paper,  and  study  it ;  they  then  demon-  tory  of  the  Academy,  that  nis  works 
strated  it  to  the  Professor,  and  thus  it  was  were  written.in  that  time,  and  make,  with 
utterlv  impossible  for  any  one  of  the  class  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  best  books  at 
to  fail  of  knowing  the  proposition,  or  not  West  Point,  to  the  present  time.    They 


*  In  gratitude  to  the  venerable  Ex-Prcaident  of  Yale  Collejfe,  we  gladly  mention  here  his 
admirablt  Treatise  oo  Algebra,  a  book  which  we  remember  to  have  stadied  with  the  greatest 
profit  and  pleasure.  We  believe  It  to  be  one  of  the  beat  elementary  works  ever  composed. 
The  language  is  worthy  oi  Newton.— £o. 
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do  not  profess  to  be  original,  in  all  re-  owes  to  the  able  and  profound  re- 
Bpects ;  bat  to  be  selections  from  the  vast  searches,  teachings,  and  works  of  the 
body  of  Mathematics,  adopted  by  the  Professor  at  West  Point.*  One  idea 
aid  of  experience  and  criticism  to  the  only,  we  would  add.  The  progress  of 
wants  of  the  student  in  science.  The  the  world  is  now  in  the  direct  line  of 
Algebra  is  an  improved  and  condensed  God's  Revelations.  What  are  these  Re- 
form of  the  French  one  of  Bourdon ;  the  velations  ?  His  laws  of  Physical  Truth  and 
Geometry  from  Legendre.  The  Descrip-  his  laws  recorded  in  the  Holy  Seripturee. 
live  Geometry,  as  prepared  by  Professor  Both  surely  are  "  Revelations"  for  man's 
Davies,  is  the  first,  and  the  only  complete  instruction,  and  in  both,  be  will  find  wis- 
work,  on  the  subject,  written  in  this  dom,  strength,  and  consolation.  But 
country.  It  is  not,  however,  our  pur-  what  does  this  teach  ?  It  teaches,  that 
pose  to  criticise  books,  upon  which  criti-  we  should  no  longer  rely  upon  the  Oracle 
cism,  to  be  valuable,  must  be'very  minute,  at  Delphos.  In  one  word,  we  are  made 
and  which,  at  least,  would  be  only  un-  free,  and  we  have  escaped  the  bondage 
derstood  by  the  scientific  reader.  We  of  mere  Antiquarian  Learning.  It  is  ne- 
have  penned  in  this  article,  enough  of  cessary  henceforth  to  rety  upon  our- 
the  outline  of  Mathematical  progress,  selves — with  no  rule  but  to  search  na- 
and  especially  of  its  progress  in  this  ture,  for  that  is  the  handiwork  of  God ; 
country,  to  prove  how  great  that  pro-  and  to  search  the  Scriptures,  for  out  of 
gress  is,  and  how  much  this  country  them  are  the  issues  of  life. 


HORACE—BOOK  II.— ODE   2. 

*'  Equam  memento  rebus  in  aiduis 
Servare  mentem." 

In  arduous  times  an  equal  mind  to  bear, 
But  most  when  Fortune,  with  a  brow  serene. 

Smiles  on  thy  path,  O,  Delius,  be  thy  care 
That  no  unmanly  joys  thy  bosom  stain. 

For  we  are  mortal,  Delius,  and  to  die. 

The  common  lot  of  all,  is  surely  thine ; 
Then  let  us  here  the  sad  remembrance  fly. 

And  drown  the  thought  in  sweet  Falernian  wine ! 

Here  the  majestic  pine  and  poplar  pale. 

Wreathe  with  their  friendly  boughs  a  cooling  shade — 
Here  lingers  on  its  idle  wings  the  gale. 

And  trembling  rivulets  dance  adown  the  glade. 

And  here  let  wines  and  sweet  perfumes  be  spread, 
Roses  and  fairest  flowers  that  soonest  close. 

While  Destiny  reserves  our  lengthening  thread. 
And  Time  permits  on  earth  a  short  repose. 

Soon  wilt  thou  leave  thy  rich  paternal  halls. 
Now  gay  with  mirth  and  love's  voluptuous  lay. 

Thy  prdens,  where  the  yellow  Tiber  fails. 
With  murmuring  flow,  and  gently  glides  away. 


*  We  are  sorry  at  this  short  notice,  that  we  cannot  present  our  readers  with  an  account 
ef  the  labors  of  other  dtstingaished  gentlemen  in  this  department  of  science.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  at  Cambridge  and  at  Yale.  The  eminent  services  of  President  Day  and 
Professor  Farrar  may  be  mentioned,  besides  others  less  conspicnoos ;  to  which  we  allude 
without  wishing  to  disparage  those  of  Professor  Davies.— Ed.     ' 
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Why  bQild  the  pile,  and  heap  the  golden  etore  t 

Call  villas  thine,  reared  for  the  heir  alone  ? 
Fell  Orcua  gapee  alike  for  rich  or  poor — 
£qaal  they  slumber  'neath  the  mouldering  stone ! 

Onward  we  haste,  from  Fate's  subverted  urn, 

Each  destined  lot  or  soon  or  late  will  come  ; 
The  Stygian  bark  awaits,  and  we  are  borne, 

Eternal  exiles*  to  the  silent  tomb  1 


SKETCH  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  JOHN  RUTLEDGE, 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


VART  SECOND. 


The  fall  of  the  city  of  Charlestoot  this  gloomy  interval.    That  was,  to  raise 

though,  at  the  time,  an  almost  fatal  blow  troops  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina 

to  the  strength  and  resolution  of  South  and  Virginia.    To  this  work.  Governor 

Carolina — exhausting  her  maierief,  and  Rutledge  addressed  all  his  great  abilities, 

neatly  lessening  htr  veraonnel  for  war—'  He  proceeded  to  the  former  stale  as  soon 

did  not  diminish  the  nopes  nor  paralyze  as  he  became  hopeless  of  present  action 

the   exertions    of  Governor   Rutledge.  in  his  own;  but  he  did  not  take  his  de* 

The  first  effect  of  the  disaster  was  to  panure  before  he  had  shown  himself  a 

discourage  and  disappoint  the  militia  of  sagacious  judge  of  endowment  and  re* 

the  interior.    Failing,  as  we  have  seen,  source  in  others.    His  first  act  before 

in  consequence  of  the  sickness  in  the  leaving  South  Carolina,  was  to  promote 

capital,  to  collect  them  in  sufficient  num«  to  high  military  rank,  and  to  the  special 

beiB  for  its  relief,  he  was  perforce  com-  guardianship  ox  particular  localities,  three 

pelled  to  attempt  a  stand  against  the  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  military 

enemy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Santee.  characters  by  which  the  revolutionanr 

But  circumstances  still  fought  against  warfare  in  the  South  was  iilustiated. 

bis  purpose  ol  performance.    The  rapid  Theadmirable  discernment  which  singled 

transit  of  the  British  light  troops  throueh  out  Marion,  Sumter,  and  Pickens,  among 

the  interior — ^tbe  murderous  and  wretcn*  the  first,  and  con£erred  upon  them  the 

ed  tragedy  in  which  the  wanton  and  sav*  highest  discretion,  was  of  itself  a  most 

age   partisan,  Tarleton,  butchered   the  a&irable  service  to  the  cause  of  the 

contingent  of  Col.  Beaufort — ^the  sur*  state  and  nation.    It  alone,  would  suffice 

prise  of  the  American  Cavalry  nnder  to  indicate  the  judgment  of  Rutledge. 

Cols.  White  and  Washington — and  other  his  singular  discernment  of  character, 

similar  disasters  occurring  about  the  same  and  his  just  appreciation  of  the  consti* 

time,  completed  the  panic  among  the  mi*  tuents  of  firstrrate  military-  endowment 

litia,  which  the  surrender  of  the  metropo-  It  is  equally  in  proof  of  his  unselfish  de» 

lis  had  began,  and  most  effectually  de«  sire  ami  honorable  anxiety  to  employ  the 

feated  the  exertions,  however  earnestly  capacity  wherever  it  might  be  found, 

and  honestly  urged,  by  which  the  Cover-  The  career    of  Marion,    Sumter,  and 

nor  endeavored  to  give  them  consistency  Pickens,  forms  a  valuable  and  vital  por- 

and  form.    The  progress  of  the  British,  tion  of  American  history.     They  con- 

eacerly  urged,  and  in  a  force  too  power-*  tributed  greatly  to  the  establishment  ol 

fulfor  any  serious  opposition,  found  the  our  military  character,  in  proof  of  the 

province  prostrate.     The  spirit  of  the  national  genius  for  war,  and  of  its  ability 

country  appeared  subdued,  theeneijgies  to  render  secure  the  vast  interests  for 

of  the  people  lay  dormant,  and  patriotism,  which  it  was  then  making  the  first  great 

crouching  in  the  thicket  and  the  swamp,  struggle.    But  never  did  men  commence 

held  its  breath  for  a  time,  imploring,  bat  their  labors  at  a  more  discouraging  period, 

waiting,  a  more  auspicious  season.  As,  perhaps,  no  man  but  John  Rutledge 

There  was  bat  one  course  of  action  in  would  have  so  readily  perceived  their 
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meritfl,  and  bo  frankly  cbafided  to  their  gvage;  "ihe  ntoation  of  these  states  is 
discretion,  so,  perhaps,  none  bat  he  coald  wretched,  and  the  distress  of  the  inhab- 
have  encouraged  them  to  persevere  ia  itants  beyond  all  description.  Nor  is  the 
the  hour  of  the  state's  extremity.  The  condition  of  the  amy  more  agreeable, 
disasters  already  mentioned,  succeeding  We  have  but  few  troops  that  are  fit  for 
thesarroundingofCharlestoBythedestnic-  duty,  and  ail  those  are  employed  upon 
tion  or  dispersion  of  the  state  cavalry,  different  detachments,  the  success  of 
the  defeat  of  Buford,  &c.,  were  soon  fol-  which  depends  upon  time  and  chance, 
lowed  by  another  and  a  more  fatal  disas-  We  are  obliffed  to  subsist  ourselves  by 
ter,  that  seemed  to  put  a  final  extinguish-  our  own  industry,  aided  by  the  influence 
er  upon  every  hope  that  patriotism  had  of  Governor  Rutkdget  who  is  one  of  the 
entertained.  This  was  the  mortal  defeat  first  eharaders^  I  ever  md  wth.  Oar 
of  General  Gates,  at  Camden,  on  the  16th  prospects  are  gloomy,  notwithstanding 
August,  1780 :  decidedly  the  most  un-  these  flashes  of  success,"  &c. 
mitigated  disaster  of  the  whole  war,  and  This  slight  paragraph  will  suffice  to 
due  almost  wholly  to  the  rashness  and  show  what  were  the  difficulties  in  the 
morbid  self-esteem  of  the  commander,  way  of  patriotic,  civil,  or  military  ner- 
On  the  3d  October,  six  weeks  after  this  formance  in  the  South,  at  this  meian*' 
event,  a  letter  from  Governor  Rutledge,  choly  period,  and  will  equally  indicate 
shows  him  to  be  at  Hillsborongh,  N.  C,  the  wonderful  merit  which  could  yet 
whither  General  Grates  had  fled,  and  succeed  in  spite  of  them.  The  honorable 
where  he  was  busy  in  collecting  the  tribute  thus  passingly  paid  to  Rutledge, 
d^tris  of  his  scattered  forces.  Here,  was  honorably  deserved^  Never  was 
mournfully  contemplating  the  wreck  of  a  public,  man  more  constantly,  or  eour- 
godlant  army,  which,  properly  conduct^  a^osly  or  ingeniously  busy,  in  all  this 
might  have  rescued  the  country  from  the  time,  to  meet  the  emergency,  to  clothe 
grasp  of  her  enemies,  but  which  was  and  encourage  the  militia,  to  stimnlate 
wretchedly  sacrificed  by  the  hot  haste  of  the  officers  to  exertion,  and  to  bring  out 
arrogance,  Rutledge  patiently  waited  the  all  the  resources  of  the  state.  He  was 
arrim  of  a  very  difiereot  captain.  Gen-  particularly  Bod  eagerly  on  the  look  out, 
tral  Greene  had  now  been  desirnated  by  always,  to  secure  and  employ  persons  ol 
Washington  for  the  command  of  the  talent  and  courage,  and  showed  himself. 
Southern  army,  and  the  recommendation  as  we  have  seen,  singularly  discerning 
had  received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  in  the  choice  of  favorites,  assigning  to 
Greene  was  a  cool,  resolute,  energetic,  each  the  penormance  of  just  such  duties 
but  cautious  chieftain,  whose  resolves  as  lay  roost  properly  within  the  sphere 
were  not  the  less  certain  because  they  of  his  ability.  One  of  the  letters  which 
were  tempered  by  discretion.  He  reach-  be  wrote  about  this  period,  relates  to  a 
ed  the  encampment  and  took  command  person  who  afterwards  proved  himself 
early  in  December.  His  arrival  was  dis*  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  hardy  parti- 
tineuishcd  by  several  unlooked  for  and  san  captains  of  the  time;  who,  in  fact, 
hi|^Iy  encouraging  symptoms.  Sumter  occupying  but  a  moderate  rank,  acquired 
Inra  beaten  Tarleton  at  Woodstock,  a  high  local  celebrity,  nxkd  has  become* 
Morean  had  given  him  another  severe  in  some  degree,  an  historioad  personage, 
drubbing  at  the  Cowpens,  and  the  battle  It  is  in  a  lett^  to  Marion,  which  now 
of  King's  mountain  had  been  gloriously  lies  before  us,  that  Mr.  Kittredge  recom- 
aehieved  by  the  native  guerilla  forces  of  mends  that  Capt.  Snipes  be  honored  with 
the  neighborhood,  at  the  cost  of  a  select  an  independent  command,  his  men  to  be 
body  of  firi^ht's  troops,  under  the  l«fui  raised  south  and  west  of  the  Santee. 
ci  a  most  able  officer.  The  spirit  of  the  Governor  Rutledge  seems  to  have  most- 
land  hsd  shown  itself  fast  recovering  ly  accompanied  the  army,  from  the  mo- 
from  its  recent  prostration,  not  only  in  ment  he  joined  the  broken  cohorts  of 
these  performances,  but  in  the  frequent  Gates,  to  the  arrival  of  Greene  at  the 
beautiful  little  partisan  successes  of  camp,^  and  his  subsequent  and  admirable 
Marion,  and  other  captains  of  militia,  maneeuvring  against  Comwallis,  in  North 
But  the  resources  of  the  country  were  Carolina*.  It  was  now  deemed  necessary 
not  of  a  sort  to  improve  these  prospects,  that  he  should  employ  his  energies  in 
They  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  most  other  quarters,  with  the  view  to  his  ]^ro- 
abaolute  necessities  of  the  war.  Greene  curing  for  the  army  those  supplies,  with- 
writes,  immediately  after  the  battle  at  out  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
the  CowpeaSy   ia  the  fbilowing  Ian-  keep  the  troops  together.    A  tetter  which 
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we  gire,  addremed  to  Marion*  ia  dated  grass,  mnoh  waa  hoped  ia  the  way  off 

from  **  The  camp  at  Haw  Riyer*  March  obtaining  supplies  which  were  quite  too 

89 1787."  frequendy  promised,  to  be  ^ten  proTi« 

"  DcAii  Sir  :    The  present  situation  of  ded.    It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that 

albirs  rendering  it  impracticable  for  me  to  he  had  experienced  this  influence,  satis- 

return  immediately  into  South  Carolioa-^  factorily,  but  a  little  while  before,  in 

not  fleeing  any  prospect  of  bein^  able  to  go  urging  succesafully  the  claims  of  Col. 

thither  very  soon,  and  it  being  impossible,  Morgan,  to  be  made  a  Brigadier,    Th& 

if  ''«  co«ld  penedTite  the  country,  to  re-  effect  of  Rutledge's  journey  waa  soon 


^.  procuring,  if  possible, .11-  -•         .   ,        .... 

supplies  of  clothing  for  our  militia,  whose  pent,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  mihtia 

distress  for  want  of  it  gires  me  great  con-  ^^  Greene's  army  remained  for  some  time 

cem,  and  of  obtainine  such  effectual  aid  as  longer,  almogt  as  naked  as  the  hour  thef 

may  soon  restore  both  the  town  and  coun-  were  bom.    Green  moss^  Vfrapped  abtmi 


personal  applications.    I  am  persuaded  of  aiers,  the  American  General  penetrated 

iSsrp^yr^iifcX^^^^^^^^^  S^iL'^ter^f^^^'^r/^^r 

standing  with  Gens.  Sumter  and  Pickens,  V""^'  ,  Everywhere  waa  sul  m  posses, 

and  do  every  thing  in  your  power  to  for-  «<>^  f  ^^«*;  es^emj.    Assailed  by  thw 

ward  the  former's  views.    I  shall  be  glad  «>aked   soldiery,   and   by  the  paitisatt 

to  hear  from  you  when  any  thing  material  mihtia  who  were  quite  [aa  destitute,  tba 

offers,  under  cover,  to  Gen.  Greene ;  and  British   forts,  one  after  another,  were 

shall  write  to  you,  under  cover,  to  him,  yielded  to  their  enterprise  and  courage, 

when  I  have  any  thing  material  to  com-  Such  were  the  successes  of  the  separate 

municate.    I  have  not  yet  received  the  commands  of  Marion,  -Sumter  and  Lea» 

blank  militia  commissibns,  which  I  ex-  ^|jiie  the  main  army  under  Greene  kepi 

parted.    If  I  do  not  g:et  them  before  I  ar.  ^he  superior  strength  of  the  enemy  m 

S^thJrStrtS^sL^^^^^^^^^^^^  t^^     To  the  ilicy  of  Greene,  Lt- 

meantime,you  will  give  brevets;  and,  in  ledge    accorded  his  counsels,  and  the 

order  that  you  may  carry  sufficient  author-  Mga/ity  which  dictated  the  progress  of 

itj  over  the  several  officers  in  your  brig-  ^^  lormer,  was  in  some  measure  due  to 

ade,  you  may  remove  any  of  them,  and  ap-  the  wisdom  of  the  latter, 
point  others  in  their  stead,  from  time  to        Meanwhile,  the  drawn  battle  of  Hob* 

time,  as  you  think  proper.    I  have  sent  kirk's  Hill  had  taken  place,  and  this  and 

some  linen  to  be  distributed  amonpst  the  preceding  conflicts,  though  seldom  deoi- 

militia  of  your, Gens.  Sumter'sand  Pickens*  give  of  the  final  victory,  were  yet  signU 

brigades,  as  a  free  gift,  from  the  states,  ac-  fi^ant  of  a  continual  rise  in  the  morel  and' 

cerdmg  to  their  number  and  services.    I  numerical  strength  of  the  patriots.    The 

wish  It  was  more  worth  their  acceptance.  ^-  ^^  ^*  .r  ^  ii.r»i-v  !-.«•  -fToa  luii-*,-^ 

Without  doubt,  you  must  want  maiy  arti-  «»*«?«  °^  **^^  .^'V  «*"  P^^^  at^^^l^o^;^- 

tides  of  clothing,  &c.,  for  your  own  use.  ^^  «»»l^«d  in  failure.    The  place,  after 

I  therefore  request  that  you  will  send  me  a  »  Z^^  spirited  attempt  by  assault,  waa 

list,  per  enress,  to  Gen.  Greene,  and  you  relieved  by  Lord  Rawdon  with  superior 

may  depena  on  my  obtaining  them  at  Phil-*  forces.    The  war  gradually  descended  to 

adelphia;  but  don't  delay  this  matter,  as  I  the  lower  country  of  Carolina,  leaving 

perhaps,  may  stay  but  a  little  time  there,  the  country,  however,   in   commotion 

I  ho|[)e  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  everywhere.     Traversed    by   opposing 

remain  long.    I  am,  with  great  regard,  armies,  the  people,  more  or  less  m  anna 

dear  sir.       Your  most  obedient  servant,  jn  every  quarter,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 

J.  RUTUCDOE.  ^^^  ^g^  ^^Yier  but  Httle  respite  from  a 

This  letter  justifies   and  shows  the  strife  which  had  now  become  too  famil- 

reason  for  the  journey  to  Philadelphia,  lar,  to  offend  by  its  bloody  and  meroilesa 

which  has  somewhere  been  censured,  exhibitions.     To  bring  order  into  thki 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  matter  was  chaos,  to  restore  harmony,  and  bring 

urged  by  General  Greene  himself,  and  peace  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  war, 

the  commission  undertaken  by  Kutledge,  was  the  arduous  task  to  which  the  eoeiw 

from  whose  personal  influence  with  Con-  gies  of  Rutledga  were  now  chiefly  direct* 
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ed.    We  find  him  in  Carolina  early  in  to  be  done  to  satisfy  tbe  enemy  tbat  they 

An^t    Ueretbe  first  resumption  of  his  could  not  trample  with  impunity  upon 

einl  authority  was  by  a  proclamation  the  people  whom  they  had  so  unsuccess* 

issued  on  the  5th  of  that  month.    This  fully  striven  to  bring  to  their  knees, 

liocument  was  meant  to  arrest  the  career  The  following  letter  of  Rutledge   wilt 

of  mere  plundering  and  marauding  par-  relate  this  proceeding.    It  is  addressed 

ties,  by  invoking  against  them  the  whole  to  Marion,  and  dated  at  Camden,  Sept 

vengeance  of  the  community.    But  the  3,  1781. 

spirit  of  rage  and  retaliation  were  abroad,  "Sirs  On   full  consideration  of  the 

and  not  easy  to  be  pacified.    Carnage  matter,  I  think  that  justice  to  our  friends, 

desolated  the  face  of  the  land,  and,  in  the  whose  wives  and  families  the  enemy  have 

day  of  his  declining  power,  the  enemy  sent  out  of  the  state,  and  policy,  require 

contributed  stiU  farther  to  darken  the  that  we  should  isnd  into  the  enemy's  lines 

horrors  of  the  scene  and  times,  by  wan-  ^^  '^i^®*  ^uid  families  of  all  such  men  as 

ton  and  peevish  persecutions  of  bis  vie-  ?^®  o<>w  with  and  adhere  to  the  British, 

tims.     The  citizen  prisoners,  taken  at  ^  ^"^^'^t  the  distresses  which  manyinno^ 

fliA  i*an;«nlflt:/Hn  «f  r»Lri«-#,>«  .«^  «k/.  ^^^^  womett  and  children  may  probably 

im  f^?  tfit^JL.    I  ?♦  ■     •    r  1^  '  »«ff«  by  this  measure,  but  they  must  fol- 

UU  this  time,  bad  been  left  in  partial  pos-  low  the  fate  of  their  hisbands  aid  parents, 

session  of  their  property,  were  now,  af-  Blame  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  latter, 

ter  their  exchange  as  prisoners,  ordered  and  to  the  British  commanders,  whose  con- 

fo  withdraw  with  their  families  from  duct,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation,  justi- 

Carolina.    This  measure  necessarily  left  fies  this  step, — which,  idl  circumstances 

their  possessions  to  the  considerate  keep-  considered,  is  an  indispensable  one.  <*  You 

ing  of    tiiose  whose   interests  lay  m  ^^*  therefore,  give  the  necessary  orders 

despoiling  them.    The  wrong  called  for  a  ^°r  enforcing  this  measure,  wiUiin  the  dis- 

remedy.    Governor  Rutledge  was  prompt  trict  of  your  brigade,  without  delay  or  ex- 

?iv\fitV'*^^"^^^^^  SUtTerof^^^^^ 

fit^il  ".^   ^f'^l^'u**"'* '?^ retaha  ion.  f^is  state,  and  think  that  a  fourth  might  be 

^e  seventy  of  which  was  due  wholly  to  formed  to  the  southward,  and  that  the  other 

the  wanton  aggression  of  the   British  three  might  be  better  divided,    I  wish  you 

authonties.    He  ordered  all  the  families  would  consider  this  matter  well,  and  jgive 

of  Loyalists   to   repair  to  Charleston,  me  your  sentiments,  as  soon  as  convenient, 

which  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  on  the  best  manner  of  establishing  four 

They  were  thus  crowded  upon  the  Brit-  brieades.    I  also  request  that  you  will  fur- 

ish,  leaving  their  plantations  in  the  inte-  n»»n  me,  as  soon  as  you  can  have  it  made 

rior,  in  a  condition  precisely  parallel  to  °H*'  "^'^^  an  accurate  alphabetic^  list  of 

that  which  the  proclamations  of  the  in-  '^.  P^"^"^?  ^^^>°«  P'T''{i7*V  n.i?!!'! 

vsii4»ra  hoil   ffiM/i   nn/^n    «ii«    «»f ..:«♦«  brigade,  who  come  nuder  the  followmg 

^f![L^  Ji           ^      ^    ^1  heads  or  descriptions-disUnguishing  un- 

Belaliatory  m<»snre6  are  matters  always  ^g,  ^hich  head  they  respectively  fall.    1st 

of  veiy  doubtful  propriety.    It  is  only  such  as  have  held,  or  hold,  British  com- 

in  particular  cases,  and  for  the  correction  missions ;  remarking  what  the  commission 

of  some  enormous  evil,  that  they  can  be  is.    2d.  Such  as  have  gone  over,  and  ad- 

lesorted  to, — and  it  is  then  proper  to  know  here,  to  the  British  government,  or  whose 

that  they  will  be  reasonanly  productive  conduct  has  manifested  Uiem  to  be  notori- 

of  the  results  sumed  at.    It  is  difficult,  at  ous  and  dangerous  enemies  to  their  country, 

this  late  dav,  to  say,  in  how  far  the  pro-  3d.  British  subjects  residing  abroad," 

ceedings  of  Governor  Rutledge  availed  Three  days  after,  another  letter  occui* 

for  his  objects.    It  is  enough,  however,  on  the  same  subject,  which  conclude^ 

for  his  justification,  to  know,  that  the  with  certain  queries,  the  satisfaction  of 

provocation  was  one  of  great  bitterness  which  would  matly  help  the  progress 

and  of  pernicious  and  ruinous  consequen-  of  the  modern  histonan.* 

ces ;  and  that  something  \^  necessary  The  measures  of  British  wrath  which 

-— ^ —   -  III 

*  A  sample  of  these  inquiries,  which  were  desirable  to  the  Execntive  upon  which  to  justly 
and  ground  his  proceedin£f8,  may  be  given: — "  1.  When  did  you  begin,  and  what  methods 
did  you  take,  to  form  a  party  1   2.  what  public  measures  increased  and  what  decreased 
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provoked  the  retaliatory  proee^diofs  of  not  a  Bbill^  of  money  waa  raised  by  tha 

Rutledfl^e,a&d,  as  we  claim,  justified  them,  expedient.    Greene  writes  to  Morris : 

were  jollowed  up  by  one  instance  of       „, ^.  4   •  r  ».    ^..  41.  ^  .u 

Uu,ao^  in^Zji^i.  U^jni^^e.  an  ^^rerw^h^/rbrw^^'i^lltl"!; 
appro{»iate  catastrophe  to  their  career  ot  i^^^^^^^  themselves  in  the  bank.  Hie  route 
waatonness  and  cnme.  This  was  the  ^^as  through  a  tract  of  country  where  the 
execution  of  Col.  Isaac  Hayne,  an  event  inhabitants  were  little  acquainted  with  corn- 
well  known  in  our  annals,  and  forming,  merce,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  become 
with  the  case  of  Cant.  Hale,  of  Connecti-  adventurous  in  a  measure  of  that  sort.'* 

n '•♦K* ,*1k  1'  '"  !  r  "^  ^'^% ^?^/*'  But  the  gorernor,  wtisfied  of  the  in- 

On  the  7th  August.  GoTcrnor  B^itledge  ^            J^^^^  ^^^^^^  f^  ^^.     ^ 

writes  to  Geueral  Manon.  from  the  High  ,,  ^f„,i'  conscious  that  money  must  Se 

Hills  of  Santee     He  has  still,  since  his  j^   f,  .j  ^„  j^,      j  an/ desirable 

ntam  from  Pniladelphia,  kept  pace  with  ^^^^  ^[^^  s„„t^^,„  g^s^g  gi,„„,j  5^ 

tbemovemtato of  the  army     The  Con-  ^  j^^^  j^^ ;  ^      proceeded  to  the 

nne  lay  bet^reen  the  British  forces  and  ^     j„„  j  „^       ^^^^^  ^,,  j^^y^ 

those  of  Greene,  soon  to  be  crowed  by  ^/^^ich  the  dictatorial  powers  which 

Wli      TTi:^',r.ii  h.°^Srrf!:i.^^^^^  ^ad  been  confided  to  him  6y  the  aswmi. 

S^^.„B  K    fi    ^  K       !?  destroyed  y                ^    ^^  sanction.    He  deter. 

R^iS~rH?Z  ^hJ       *'>*°'>°'"''K  "•  mfned  to  impress  for  state  service  a  qnan- 

Rutledge  wntes  thus :  ^^^y  „f  j^jj^^  ^^  ^^^^^  „f  ,he  iniddls 

"DxAuSiR.  1  am  very  sorry  for  the  "•"""T'  ofyfhich  a  W  amount  had 

aflair  of  Georgetown ;  and  am  iiUned  to  been  stored  away  m  different   places, 

think  that  if  the  enemy  leave  Charleston,  awaiting  the  opportunity  for  secret  sale 

they  will  serre  that  place  in  the  same  and  transit.  _  This  was  an  instantaneous 

manner.    The  orders  you  have  given  re-  means  of  raising  money— it  was  so  much 

spectiog  the  inhabitants  who  have  sufiered  hard  cash — and  the  indigo  was  immedl- 

by  the  destruction  of  Georgetown  are  very  ately  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  army, 

proper.    It  is  our  duty  to  alleviate  their  j^  timid  man  would  have  never  Tentored 

distresses  as  much  as  possible.  IwiUspeak  „_<,„  a  measure  so  likely  to  result  in 

to  General  Sumter  about  adding  the  Lower  ^r          ^         ^^  ^^  ^^.      ^.^^ 

K;l'7hrS    :  "'.'"l'f''/o°u^  ^e  authority iy  which  it  w'as  attempt 

infon^ation   about  the    embarkation    at  ?"»  Rutledge  was  not  the  man  to  shnnk 

Charleston  U  well  founded,  1  think  it  from  ^J  responsibility  in  prosecuting 

probable  that  the  enemy  will  soon  leave  the  work  of  the  country.    He  writes  to 

this  part  of  the  country,  and  go  to  town.  Marion  from  Camden  :   "  I  have  ap> 

However,  I  hope  we  shidl  not  suffer  them  pointed  Captain  Richardson  to  procure 

to  do  so.    I  entirely  forgot,  when  I  saw  you  indigo  and  specie  for  pnblie  use,  and 

last,  to  mention  what  I  intended  before  we  request  that  you  will  give  him  every  ae> 

met.  that,  if  a  IMls  hard  money,  30  or  35  gistance  in  your  power,  to  aid  him  in  this 

«mie«,  would  be  useful  for  getungjn-  y^asiness.    If  he  should  want  an  escort 

tdligenM.  or  other  service.  I  have  this  .„,       ^y           ^.„  ^     ,      ^ 

mm  ready  for  you.»  *c  ^^  ^J^.^^  ^.^„  ^^  j^^^^^^  ,»„^^  ^ 

Hard  money  was.  indeed.a&st&roftim.  Marion  i.  <»at«l  at  the  High  Hills  of 

We  smile,  in  our  times,  at  the  idea  of  a  San  ee,  August  13,  1781.    It  relates  to 

goveroor  of  a  state  supplying  a  favorite  «"«?"  ^  «»Mide«ble  local  interest,  m- 

^eial  with  30  or  35  guineal.  as  a  ane-  «l«d"»g  ^'> «««« <»*  ^1-  H*y»«  = 

ciai  boon ;  but  we  must  remember  that  Dear  Sir  :  We  really  want  a  press  io 

these  35  guineas  were  worth  as  many  much,  that  I  request  you  will  lose  no  time 

thousands  just  then,  in  the  famous  con-  in  getting  the  paper  and  all  other  requi- 

tinental  cunency.  Rutledge  brought  with  "ites  for  Walter,  and  sending  him  up  here 

him  from  Philadelphia  the  scWhie  of  with  them  and  his  press  that  be  may^ 

'^ to  work  as  soon  as  possible.    It  would  bo 

:  where 

cannet 


_       .      .            ...  .,^  got  there,  I  am  told  the  latter  may  be 

the  nation.    But  the  hopes  built  upon  ^  ^^^^  jjere ;  and  so  may  neats-foot  oil, 

these  speculations  were  soon  dissipated,  which  I  suppose  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  people  of  North  and  South  Carolina  j  have  heard  of  Mr.  Lewis  Dutarque  passing 

had  suffered  much  too  painful  experience  this  way.    He  is  one  of  the  addressers  to 

in  previous  issues  of  paper  promises,  and  Clinton  on  the  reduction  of  Charleston. 


I  tfatnk  we  Bfaeald  be  very  canticms  bow  we  tan  after  the  sttrreBder  of  Charleston;  aod 
admit  such  people  to  join  uf.    I  dare  say  that  he  has  brought  a  quantity  of  goods  from 
there  are  many  of  them  who  would  gladly  theoce  with  which  he  is  trading  at  George- 
do  so;  not  for  our  sake,  but  their  own.  towD.    I  xeally  am  amazed  attheimpn- 
However,  I  wish  to  know  from  you  upon  dence  of  these  peo^e,  to  dare»  after  such 
what  footing  this  roan  stands,  in  conse-  an  atrocious  act,  to  eome  eat  and  reeide 
'<ltlence  of  any  thing  that  may  have  passed  amongst  us,  without  making  their  applica* 
between  you.    You  will  consider  the  mi-  tions  to  proper  authority,  and   withoot 
litia  between  Charleston  and  vour  brigade  knowing  whether  they  would  be  received 
Bs  annexed  to  it;  but  I  would  not  have  or  not;  as  if  they  had  really  been  guilty  of 
any  appointment  which  General  Sumter  no  offence  whatever ;  though,  in  my  opi- 
may  have  made,  of  officers,  revoked  while  nion,  they  have  acted  in  the  most  criminal 
they  behave  properly.     The  Governor  of  manner.    For  my  part,  I  do  not  desire  to 
North  Carolina  writes^but   with   what  have  any  of  them  with  us,  and  will  not  re- 
truth  I  know  not— that  2500  (men)  had  eeive  any  of  them ;  for  I  should  not  believe 
embarked  in  Virginia  for  New- York(quere,  them  to  be  sincere,  even  if  they  pretended 
Torktown  ?) ;  which  was  closely  besieged,  to  conversion.    They  only  come  out  to 
^A  man  arrived  at  Camden  last  Friday,  who  serve  their  own  or  the  enemy's  purpose* 
landed  at  Jamestown   in  Virginia^  with  and  even  if  they  are  sincere,.!  would  not 
4»vetal  other  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  have  them.  ^  We  can  do  very  well  without 
gone    thither  from   Charlestou;  so  that  them.    Every  one  of  us  should  lose  all  his 
we  may  soon  expect  to  see  several  of  our  property  for  such  infamous  conduct     I 
.friends  from  thence.  I  request  that  you  will  therefore  desire  that  you  will  have  this 
send  immediately  to  Colonel  ;Harden,  and  Wayne  taken  and  sent  up  to  me  under  a 
get  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  the  exe-  proper  guard  ;  that  you  will  make  the  ne- 
cution  of  Colonel  Hayne,  with  every  mate-  cessary  inquiries,  and  having  discovered 
rial  circumstance  relative  to  that  unhappy  what  property  he  has  with  him,  or  which 
afiair.    I  am  told  that  his  son  is  possessed  may  be  come  at  ,take  the  whole  of  it ;  let 
^«f  copies  of  letters  which  passed  between  it  consist  ^  of  whatever  it  may — money, 
the  Colonel  and  Balfour.    Pray  have  them  goods,  negroes,  boats,  or  any  other  article 
tax  transmitted  to  me  as  quickly  as  possible,  whatever ;  and  send  to  me  all  such  as  may 
with  that  account,  and  copies  of  Colonel  be  conveyed  hither,  and  dispose  of  all  tl^ 
Havne's  speech  to  his  regiment— which,  I  rest  for  Uie  public  account.    Be  pleased  to 
understand,  was  the  matter  laid  to  his  inform  per  safe  hand  quickly  what  is  the 
charge ;  and  of  the  petition  to  the  com  result  of  your  conductvin  consequence  of 
mandant  of   Charleston,  for  his  pardon i  this  order." 
^th  the  names  of  the  petitioners.  1  think 

of  appointing,  immediately,  an  Ordinary  in        Another  letter  of  the  same  date  relates 

each  district,   by  whom    wills    may  be  to  another  addressor.     We  pass  from 

proved,  letters  testified,  and  administration  these  to  more  important  matter?.    Two 

granted,  and  other  business,  within  the  days  after  date  of^this  letter,  was  fought 

JMinary's  jurisdiction,  transacted.    The  the  celebrated  battle  of  Entaw,  which 


woild  recommend  proper  persons,  who  T«  ITf^'P''''    rL'"*'^'^  »\ 

wiU  undertake  the  office  of  Ordinary  for  scattered  forces.  Goveriior  RutJedgestiU 

Georgetown,    Cheraw,  and    Charleston  attended  the  army,  and  was  m  the  staff 

districts."  of  Greene  during  the  action.    His  pnde 

ftn.  *   ^     1,       .1.  .     .u-  ^«*  amply  gratified  at  the  behavior  of 

These  extracts  show  that  nothing  ea-  j^^  state  trwps  and  militia  on  this  oeca- 

cai)es  him  m  the  way  of  business.    His  ^^^.  ^^  ^^^^  jje  could  write  of  the 

vigilance  sees  all  necessities-his  cour-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^jj^urii  in  front  of  the  battle, 

age  and  intelligence  prepares  him    in-  they  were  yet  cod  and  resolute  enough 

jtontly  to  apply  the  requisite  agency,  to  deliver  seventeen  rounds  before  yiefd- 

HerefoUows  another  proof  of  his  deci-  j     t^,  ^1,^  pressure  of  British  bayonets. 

Bum.    The  "addressors  to  Clinton"  were  TKis  battle  prompted  the  following  letter 

those  residents  of  Charleston  who.  after  ^^  ^^^      ^^^^j;^  ^^  ^^^  .^  g 

rts  capitulation,  addressed  artain  adula-  ^^  ^^  ^h^,  ^^^^  September,  n«l.    It 
tory  conaatuUtions  upon  his  successes,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^         j. 

assuring  nun,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  ^^  ^^^^ .  ^  '^ 

loyalty. 

'*  D&AH  Sxa : — ^I  think,  after  the  glorious 

BsAR  Sib  5  I  understand  there  is  at  victory  of  Eutaws,  it  would  be  expedient 

Georgetown  a  Mr.  William  Wayne,  who,  I  to  issue  a  proclamation,  offering  to  all  who 

find,  was  one  of  the  **  addressois*'  to  Clin«  have  Joined,  and  who  are  now  with  the 
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eDAin/— ezceptuig  luch  us-  sigaed  the  con*  oiiels  Tartef*  (?)  MgDould's,  lUdisrdioD'B, 

gratnlatory  acMrMsea  to  Clinton  and  Corn-  Ervin^s  and  Benton*i,  and  the  regiaiciit 

wallia,  or  have  held,  or  hold  commissions  formerly  Miybank'a.     You  will  reeeiye, 

under  the  British  €k)Ternment — a  free  par*  herewith,  a  namber  of  blank  commissions, 

tfon,  and  permission  for  their  wives  and  Be  pkased  to  have  the  regiments  fally  and 

femilies  to  return  to,  and  re-ocnpy  their  properly  officered*  mustered  and  classed,  or 

possessions ;  on  condition  that  such  men  drafted)  as  toon  as  possible ;  and  march 

shall  appear  at  our  head  quarters,  or  before  one-third  of  them,  with  the  utmost  ezM. 

a  brigade,  or  the  colonel  of  any  regiment,  dition^  to  head  quarters,  or  sooh   other 

and  there  subscribe  an  en^ement  to  serve  places  as  the  Hon.  Major-General  Greene 

the  state,  faithfully,  as  militia-men,  for  six  shall  direct ; — to  do  duty  under  his  ofders, 

BK»nthB ;  declaring,  in  case  of  their  desert-  for  two  months,  from  the  time  of  their  ar* 

ing  within  that  time,  that  their  wives  and  rival  thereat.    Inclosed,  are  such  extracts 

ftimilles  shall  be  sent  into  Charleston,  or  from  several  laws,  as  are  necessarv  to  b% 

the  enemy^s  lines I  apprehend  that  made  known  to  the  militia.    You  wril  havtt 

such  a  measure  would  be  well  timed  at  this  each  colonel  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
juncture,  and  might  induce  some — perhaps  them,  and  order  that  they  be  publicly  read 
many — ^to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  a  oopy 
behave  well ;  which  would  not  only  de-  taken  by  each  oi  his  field  oflBcers  and  cap* 
prive  the  ISritish  of  their  services,  but  turn  tains,  that  none  may  pretend  ignorance  of 
dtoee  services  to  our  advantage.    However,  them.    The  militia  laws  may  certainly  be 
this  is  a  nice  point,  and  I  don't  know  how  made  much  better  than  they  are  generally 
it  will  be  relished  by  our  friends.    You  supposed  te  be.  You  will  therefore  appoint 
know,  mankind  generally  judge  of  the  pro-  the  most  proper  men  in  your  brigade  for 
priety  of  measures  from  events.    These  we  officers,  and  have  the  laws  carried  strictity 
cannot  foresee ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  con-  and  steadilv  into  execution.    You  wiU  di* 
sider  what  they  probably  will  be,  and  take  rect  that  the  men  come  on  foot,  for  they 
such  steps  as  are  most  likely  to  produce  the  are  to  do  duty  as  infantry ;  and  their  horses 
best  effects.    I  now  request  that  ^rou  will  cannot  be  kept  in  camp,  nor  can  any 
iavor  me,  by  bearer,  with  your  opinion  on  drafted  men  be  q>ared  to  convey  them 
these  several  points: — 1st,  Whether  jrou  back.    If  the  number  of  commissions  here- 
think  it  adrisable  to  issue  any  proclamation  with  sent  are  insufficient,  let  me  know  how 
or  offer  of  pardon  1    'indly,  Would  it  be  many  more  are  wanted,  and  I  will  send 
best  to  make  any  condition  at  all  of  the  them  as  soon  as  they  can  be  printed.    In 
pardon:  if  a  condition  is  made,  should  it  be  the  mean  time,  you  will  give  brevets  to 
that  all  persons  [accepting  should]  enter  the  officers  for  whom  there  are  no  commissiona. 
continental  service  for  a  certain  time —  I  have  written  to  Capt.  A.  Vanderhost  to 
(that  I  am  afraid  they  would  not  like) — or  come  and  take^command  of  the  regiment, 
would  it  be  sufficient  to  require  them  to  formerly  Maybank's ;  and  will  keep  the 
serve  as  militia  for  a  certain  time?    After  commission  of|;colonel  open  until  I  hear 
tfao  expiration  they  would  be  liable  to  do  from  him.    You  will  appoint  a  lieutenant- 
duty  as  tJie  other  inhabitants.    Are  six  colonel,  and  other  necessary  officers,  for 
months  service  long  enoueh  ?    I  think  a  that  regiment.    I  will  send  jrou  printed 
time  ought  to  be  limited  tor  their  coming  copies  of  the  three  proclamations  which 
in,— suppose  twenty  days ;  would  that  be  are  inclosed  ss  soon  as  a  press  can  be  got 
long  enough  ?  would  it  not  be  best  that  they  to  work.    In  the  interim,  pray  have  a  copy 
should  appear,  and  subscribe  the  agreement  taken  and  delivwed  to  each  colonel,  with 
at  one  certain  place,— say  the  head  quar-  orders  to  have  it  read  at  the  head  of  his  ra- 
ters of  the  army,— or  should  it  be  either  giment,  and  circulated  through  the  district. 
tiiere,  or  before  any  brigadier,  or  colonel.  Fray  have  the  inclosed  letter  to  Col.  Hugh 
or  before  a  brigadier  only  ?    Pray,  give  me  Horry,  and  the  papers,  forwarded.    Mv 
your  sentiments  fully  and  freely  on  this  proclamation  of  tnis  date  suspends,  until 
matter :  also  with  respect  to  the  allotment  ten  days  after  the  next  meeting  and  setting 
of  the  brigades,  (about  which  I  wrote  to  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  acts  which 
you  yestero&y,)  by  return  of  the  bearer,  and  make  continental  and  state  money  a  tender 
dispatch  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  keep  in  law.    All  fines  must  therefore  be  paid 
Oen.  Pickens  only  till  I  bear  from  you  on  in  specie.    By  the  militia  laws  of  177S  and 
these  points,  and  he  is  very  anxious  to  get  1779,  offenders  are  liable  to  be  fined  in 
anray."  sums  not  exceeding  those  which  are  therein 

mentioned.    As  they  are  imposed  in  cur- 

Of  his  unremitted  attention  to  theal-  rent  money,  and  the  fines  hereafter  to  be 

ivays  difficult  subject  of  militia  organiza-  levied,  are  to  be  paid  in  specie,  it  is  neces- 

tion,  we  hare  the  following,  dated  the  sary  to  ascertain  to  what  amount  in  specie 

17th  September,  at  Congaree : —  the  court  may  fine.    In  1776,  militia  were 

entitled  to  ten  shillings  current  money  a 

**Dbah  Sm:    I  have  allotted  to  your  day.  There  was,  at  that  time,  no  difference 

Mgadethe  following  regimants— viz :  Col*  in  the  value  of  specie  and  papet  money. 
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In  March,  1773,  the  pajr  of  the  militia  eon*  fnmi  whieh  this  extract  is  made,  ia  alia* 

Uaued  the  same.    It  w,  therefore,  to  be  ded  to  in  the  following  to  Marion,  which 

preaumed  that  no  difference  had  then  taken  '^  interesting  on  many  accounts,  and.  not 

f^  ^^^u  ^l^S!^^^^r^C^tJ^l^  1««»  «>»  ^  »*>o^^'««  ^o w  wide  was  the 

Lrtof:;y?ep';:dXL*^^^^^^^  rn-'V'"^n !?'  ^°t  r"^'^"? 

ary,  1779,  the  pay  of  the  militia  was  raised  J?®  objects,  which  the  valiant  eye  of 

from  lOi.  to  32».  per  da^;  the  paper  money  Rutledge  had  to  keep  within  its  survey, 
haviag,  and  being  admitted  by  the  legisla-  «  n  # 

tare,  to  be  depreciated  in  that  proportion.        M-n-.     o         t         ,w.  10,  1781. 

From  theae  obUrvaUona  we  niy  fix  the  .     ^"^  ^m :    I  receiyed  youra  yeat«- 

following  rule,  u  the  moat  just  and  equita-  ^JL'  ^l  ^^'  ^«»  JPf  ^J?  f. «  the  moal 

ble  for  determining  how  far  the  country  R'^*^?*.*™  }«  Col.  Wilbama,  (Gen. 

may  fine  in  apecie-^Wz :  for  fines  imposed  w^"V^*T°u*  T*  1^°^?*  2T  ?l^' 

by  the  act  ofl778,  to  the  amount  of  the  J.^?®'  ^^"^  ''^*''J'  ^z       ^®  '^^  ""^^  ^"*/"* 

•nma  mentioned  in  the  law.    Thus  100/.  ffy.  ^^  a  "apply  of  ammunition,)  aendmg^ 

in  specie  (according  to  the  old  current  rate  H  ™  »a«^ /*»«•  an  extract  of  such  parts 

of  gold  or  silver)  for  100/.  current.    But  vL^''".    "^''  "  T'^t;  T^?"i  ?°J?m' 

for  fines  under  the  act  of  1779,  they  must  ^^±,  l^  "^^  ,^o  ^^*  J?  Col.  WU- 

not  exceed,  in  specie,  the  sums  therein  JiJ"''  /^wer,  inclosed,  which  he  aent 

msnaoned ;  aa  150/.  specie  (according  to  ^Pf  °V  ^?  "^  P**'T^'  ^^,  *'  is  absolutely 

the  old  cui^ent  rate  of  gold  and  silrer)  for  ^^}jf  :^"  ^?^f  i  *""  "^^H  T'^Z?"^  "* 

500/.  currency.    You  will  order  all  offfend-  2?!?!' *^"'^*^*^^^y-    ^t;«* '«>  ^od  it  was 

era  who  may  be  condemned  to  the  eonti^  ?!i.,„n?f  fT*/*''  ^J'^Pl  »f^,TM?* 

nentdl  eertUe,  to  be  sent  under  a  sufficient  l°/if :?{j«??^  **  "  '***^- ,  ^^^^'^  »*^^  ^^^  *^ 

guard  to  head-quartern.    Persons,  against  irt^^^l.^'^'^'^A^^^'^'^^^'^^ 

whose  bodies  executions  issue,  are  to  be  J.^,^^^'?;?.''*''*" »  "^'  y^"7*^  ^^F^*/ 

committed  to  the  gaol  at  Waxaaws.    You  Sit^ll^l"^'  ^X  ««P.f  *«  »  aufficient 

wiU  give  orders  that  no  person  be  sufiered  fl^^.T^  ^^^-    ^"^,  situation,  in  this 

to  pais  from  thia  state  into  any  other,  thro'  "f.P^^J  «"°A''?^'??'^''  ^^  *^*  enemy,  they 

rictof  your  brigade,  without  a  per-  ^'^  ^^  P'^^'  '^?/^L"*'''  ^  ^  ^^  ***** 


the  diatrict  '**'  •"*"•■  »*'••«»''*  wifhrti,*  a  »*«»-     "»**  "»"•  piwut  oj  u ;  nor  can  i  eay  inai  £ 

mit  from  n 

the  continental  troope ; — one 


mit  from  me;-.the  general  commanding    !S!.«m,?^^i  J^llf  ^^^"ffJu"^  nt?"* 

of  his  aids,—    "«^"**'  ^'  }  '?her  think  they  will  be  ap- 


or  a  brigadier  of  militia  ;-and  that  all  per.  Fehejisive  for  their  own  safety.    Howefer, 

sons  taken  priaoners,  or  stopt  on  suspicion.  ^J^™  *^«  circumstance  had  not  inter- 

be  thoroughly  searched  to  prerent  t>ie  en-  Jf^«t*;  *°  P"^®^*  y^^J^  crwsing  the  river, 

emys  espying  on  a  correspondence  by  !!i1^*J^^°"i5*°5"^•^i^^y^"^P«>Pl•» 

their  meani"  would  have  a  good  efcct.   This,  I  imagine. 

„_                                  ,  ^          ...  m  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  you  can't 

We  pass  over  numerous  letters,  which,  attempt :  however,  I  know  you  wiU  do  all 

in  a  work  specially  devoted  to  our  sub-  that  you  can.    If  Mr.  Withers  had  sent  the 

ject,  would  possess  undoubted  interest  schooner,  which  was  [at]  Pattersdn'a,  to  Sa* 

We  propose  to  furnish  samples  only,  vannah,  agreeably  to  my  directiona,  which 

These  letters  relate  to  suspected  persons,  I  sent  to  him  immediately,  on  receiving 

to  abuses  in  the  militia,  to  their  organi-  your  letter,  by  Patterson,  we  should  have 

zation,  to  the  gradual  establishment  of  bad  a  large  stock  of  ammunition,  for  you 

the  civil  authority,  theeupplies of  troops,  "d  others,  loMf  ago ;  but  he  has  delayed 

and  the  appointment  of  officers.    Here  J^^®  °»f^^'•  ^  ''*"i^\^*,7  ^''"5'    However, 

"•J'^'^fe  IteTs/^^fifSV^^^^^^^ 

nartisan,  for  the  impressment  of  dragoon  ^^^^  directiona,  for  procuring  ammuni. 

hor8ee--nexl,  letters  complaining  of  the  ^j^^  ^^  ein^ioj,  without  depending  on  the 

abuse  of  this  privilege,  and  mveighmg  Continental  atock,  which  I  find  ia,  in  gen- 

against  the  impressment  of  «  plough  hor-  eral,  small,  and  often  exhausted.     You 

see,  breeding  mares,  two  year  old,  and  certainly  may  clothe  all  the  Continental 

yearlings.**    *<  I  should  not,"  he  writes  soldiers  of  your  line,  who  join  you. 

to  Horry,  «  have  given  a  press  warrant  "  From  something  I  have  lately  heard 

for  procuring  horses  for  your  regiment,  about  Dutarque,  I  am  more  anxious  than 

if  I  could  have  conceived  that  the  power  formerly  to  have  him  taken.     Lest  ha 

would  have  been  so  abused  by  any  of  ?°1^.  T'R*'' ^^  i?^'^' *^!'*^**7•  *12' 

your  officers ;  who  certainly,  upon  fead-  ^t^^^f^X  jo'         ^^^"^^  ^^  »P**^- 

ing  the  wanant.  must  have  known  better,  y . ,  ^  ^^,^  ^^^j,j     ^^^.  ^^^  ^        ^^ 

if  they  did  not  before.    The  warrant  ex-  of  arms.    However,  you  know  it  is  an  old 

tends  only  to  horses  ft  for  the  dragpon  trick,  for  men,  coming  to  camp,  to  pretend 

service,  which  the  creatures  above  des-  they  have  none.     I  need  net  give  you  a 

cribed  are  clearly  not."  &c    The  letter  bint,  that  it  would  be  well  to  be  sure  that 
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men  really  have  not,  tnd  that  they  cannot  as  mv  power  extendi,  in  any  of  the  ca«es 

pronde  arms,  before  they  are  discharged  which  yon  say  yon  will  mention  to  mo 

for  want  of  them.    Indeed,  although  men  when  we  meet.    Col.  Lee  went  to  Vir- 

wUhout  arms  are  not  of  use  in  the  camp,  ginia  last  Friday.     If  ho  were  here,  I 

yet  they  may  occasionally  be  detached  from  should  immediately  inquire  into  Mr.  Ra» 

it,  on  senrice,  with  the  arms  of  some  who  vanel's  case,  and  have  it  redressed.    How- 

remain  in  camp,  ever,  pray  inform  me,  if  you  can,  where 

Inclosed,  is  a  Brigadier's  Commission,  the  mare  is,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  have 

I  do  not  recollect  the  date  of  the  former,  her  taken  and  restored.     I  shall,  before  I 

but  I  dare  say  you  do:  be  pleased,  there-  hear  from  you,  and  as  soon  as  I  see  Gen. 

fore,  to  insert  it.    I  think  Col.  Horry's  con-  Greene,  or  any  of  Lee's  officers,  inquire 

duct  very  extraordinary,  and  have  inclosed  into  this  matter. 

a  letter  to  him,  upon  the  subject  you  men-  » I  daily  expect  to  hear,  officially,  of  Corn- 

tjon.    X  send  the  letter  open,  for  your  pe-  wallis  being  reduced,  and  hope  Charles- 

rosal.    When  you  have  read  it,  be  pleased  ton  will  be  the  next  object  of  the  com- 

to  seal  and  forward  it.    He  is  not  yet  a  bined  army.    It  is  not  improbable  that 

Continental  officer,  and  his  regiment  is  not  Count  De  Grafrse  may  have  sent,  or  will 

yet  on  the  Continental  Establishment;  but  send,  some  ships,  to  block  up  the  harbor, 

if  he  were,  I  know  of  no  authority  that  any  Pray,  give  us  what  intelligence  you  cap 

Continental  officer,  or  any  other  person  from  below,  that  you  think  may  be  de- 

(whoever  he  may  be,)  has,  to  impress,  in  ponded  on.    I  will  send  you  that  from  Vir- 

this   state,    without  a  power  from  me.  ginia,  if  good,  (as  it  must  be,)  as  soon  as 

Gen.  Greene,  it  is  true,  did,  before  my  re-  we  can  get  it. 

turn,  direct  him  to  impress,  but  he  has  "I  am,  with  great  regard,  Dear  Sir, 
never,  (I  believe,  and  indeed  I  am  well  Your  obedient  servant, 
penoaded  of  it,)  since  my  return,  given  j.  Rutledgb.'* 
any  such  poww  to  any  one.     He  knows  .  ,           .  ,             ^ 
better.    So  far  from  it,  that  he  requested  .  .^  ^^'^^'  9^  the  11th  Oct.  relates  to  mi- 
me, if  I  approved  the  power  which  he  had  ^i^i^  penalties,  and  the  right  construction 
ordered  Col.  Horry  to  exercise,  of  impress-  of  the  law  upon  this  subject.     Another, 
ing  horses,  and  articles  necessary  for  the  of  the  12th,  may  yet  furnish  hints,  equal- 
eouipment  of  his  regiment,   to  confirm  ly  to  the  romancer  and  the  historian.    It 
what  he  had  directed.    I  accordingly  sent  relates  to  a  sort  of  picaroon  business, 
him  a  press-warrant,  in  which  the  power  which  has  not  been  much  noticed  by  the 
was  particularly  confined  to  horses,  fit  for  chroniclers.                        """^^^  uj  mc 
the  Dragoon  service,  and  not  in  public 

serTice;  informing  him,  also,  that  your  *'DeaiiSib:  The  captains  of  several  ves« 
resiment  are  to  do  duty  on  horseback,  sels,  with  commissions  or  letters  of  marque 
This,  therefore,  would  give  him  no  power  from  Congress,  having  some  time  ago 
to  take  breeding-mares  and  yearlini^,  (in  niade  a  practice  of  landing  on  our  islands 
order  to  exchange  them  for  horses,)  such  and  sea-coast;  and  others  of  coming  up  the 
not  being  fit  for  his  regiment,  nor  the  only  rivers,  and  taking  away  frem  plantations, 
horse  that  a  man  has,  who  is  required  to  do  negroes,  and  otner  property,  under  pre- 
militia  duty  on  horseback.  1  am  afraid,  if  tence  of  their  owners  being  Tories,  though 
all  plough-horses  were  impressed,  .  .  .  .,  several  persons  whose  property  has  been 
an  exclusion  would  prevent  our  getting  any  so  taken,  are  well  known  to  be  friends  of 
horses  at  all ;  for  all  may  be  brought  under  the  United  States;  and  this  practice  being 
either  description.  However,  it  is  certain-  highly  illegal  and  unwarrantable,  even  as 
ly  extremely  hard,  and  ought  not  to  be  suf-  to  Tories,  whose  property  (if  they  have 
fered,  that  the  plough-horses,  being  neces-  been  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,)  is  forfeited 
sarily  employcKl,  to  raise  bread  for  the  to  the  state,  and  not  plunder  to  any  free- 
poorer  kind  of  people,  who  use  hortet  as  hooter  who  can  lay  hold  on  it,  I  desire 
a  kind  of  substitute  for  negroes^  should  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  the  neces- 
be  taken.  This  would  be  very  oppressive,  sary  orders,  and  have  the  most  efiectual 
I  find  every  authority  may  be  abused,  and  measures  taken  (within  the  district  of  your 
perhaps  that  which  I  have  given  on  this  Brigade),  for  having  all  roasters  of  vessels, 
head  may  be  also.  Therefore,  to  cut  the  and  their  crews,  who  shall  commit,  or  at- 
matter  short,  wherever  you  find  that  it  is  tempt  to  commit  the  offence  above  dc- 
wantonly  exercised,  and  an  oppressive  and  scribed — ^apprehended  and  sent  under  a 
improper  use  is  made  of  it,  within  the  dis-  sufficient  guard  to  rae,  with  the  witnesses 
trict  of  your  brigade,  I  give  you  full  au-  to  prove  the  fact,  that  they  may  be  proper- 
thority  to  order  the  officer,  attempting  to  ly  tried  for  it.  You  will  have  the  vessels 
impress  such  subjects,  to  cease  from  it,  or  in  which  such  captains  and  mariners  come  ^ 
to  oave  them  restored,  if  impressed.  It  with  their  cargoes,  secured  until  you  shall 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  redress  receive  directions  from  me  what  is  to  be 
•▼•ry  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  done  with  them ;  and  make  reports  to  me 
people;  and  I  shall  certainly  do  so,  as  for  of  what  the  cargoes  consist" 
voik  VI*— so.  m*                   19 
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Another  of  die  same  date*  proposes  to  or  for  public  purpose,  than  if  they  do  not 

abridge  the  amount  of  aid  and  comfort  choose  to  perform  militia  duty,  to  allow 

which  may  be  given  to  "the  enemy.    An-  them  credit  on  account  of  their  fine,  for 

other  of  the  25lh  of  September ;  on  the  the  apecie  value  of  what  they  paid  to  pro- 

the  subject  of  militia  substitutes,  deserves  ^^  *  substitute,  or  for  public  purpowL 

♦,  !,«  *..,♦  ^«  *^^^i.^  ««.  ««i.r.,i  ♦,.  f.tf..i.i»  You   will  order  a  regular  account  to  be 

to  be  put  on  record,  as  useful  to  future  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  received,  or  to  be  re. 

nisiory.  cei¥ed,  on  the  icore  above  mentioned; 

„  „         -        ,  -         , .,   .           ,  which  is  to  be  paid  into  your  hands,  by 

^ -^^    I  *?  *"(^F?«^^^^''*  •« ^«^»J  P«^:  those  who    originaUy   re<iived   it.     Be 

sons  liable  to  do  militia  dutjr.  have  found  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^J^^n  t^  „,,  of  ^hat 

substitutes  to  perform  it  for  them,  and  njo^ey  has  been  thus  received ;  and  every 

that  others  have  paid  money  to  officers,  to  ^^^  months,  of  all  which  may  be  received, 

procure  men  in  the  continental  or  state  ^y,^^  ^         '  disposition  of  it  may  be  or- 

service,  by  which  means,  such  persons  dered.    I    hope  these  instructions,   and 

have  been  excused  by  their  officers  from  those  of  the  17tb  instant,  are  sufficiently 

militiaduty.    As  this  practice  has  intro-  ^^^^  ^^  extensive.     1  wiU  endeavor  to 

duced,  and  must  occmiou  great  irregular-  n,^j,^  ^i,em  so  if  any  doubt  should  remain, 

ity  and  confusion,  I  think  proper  to  issue  „  ^jse,  or  any  explanation  be  requisite, 

a  ^cial  and  parUcular  order  on  this  head,  „         ^^^  communicaUng  them  to  me." 

and  to  give  reasons  against  the  practice  .                v    i                                 i 

above  mentioned,  and  for  the  propriety  of  A  note  to  this  letter,  covers  a  procla- 

this  order.    The  law  does  not  allow  every  mation  in  which  pardon  is  offered  to  the 

man  the  privilege  of  sending  a  substitute;  Tories;  in  preparing  which.  Governor 

nor  does  it  exempt  him  from  militia  duty  Rntledge  admits  that  he  has  **  been  very 

by  paying  such  a  sum  as  his  officer  may  much  puzzled."      He  concludes  to  make 

think  proper  to  receive,  either  in  lieu  of  certain  exceptions,  which  probably  gov- 

personal  service,  to  find  a  continental  or  erned  the  Legislature  at  a  subsequent 

state  soldier,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  -^^  j^  the  indulgencies  which  they 

2vf!n'l;«mJ[tin^^^^^^                          o  ^Oiorded  to  the  more  favored,  and  the 

inve  an  exemption  from  militia  duty,  to     .     .  ,     ,  ^^  u*  i.  *u      j  -« j   *-. 

one  who  provides  a  substitute,  or  pays  i^^ials  of  favor  which  they  deserved,  to 

money  to  procure  a  regular  soldier,  acts  il-  the  greatly  odious,  amone  the  offenders, 

legally  and  unwarrantably.    Such  conduct  On  the  6lh  of  October,  he  again  wrote 

never  did,  nor  ever  will  receive  my  sanC'  to  Marion  about  the  organization  of  his 

tion  or  approbation.    The  militia  are  to  brij^de,  and  of  the  militia. 

be  divided  into  three  classes ;  in  one  or  These  letters  are  all  valuable,  as  they 

other  of  which,  every  man  must  appear,  grew  out  of  the  experience  of  a  time 

Each  of  these  classes  is  liable  to  be  called  ^hich  tried  militia-men's  souls  quite  aa 

out  for  two  months.    This  makes  every  much  as  other  men's, 
militiaman  liable  to  march  twice  a  year. 

(I  mean  those  who  are  above  80  miles  from  "  Dear  Sir  ;  I  received  your  letter  of 

the  enemy — ^for,  if  within  that  distance,  the  2d  instant,  the  day  before  yesterday, 

the  draught  may  be  greater,  and  the  term  and  should  have  answered  it  sooner,  but 

of  service  longer.)    If  he  refuses,  or  ne-  have  been  disabled  by  sickness.    The  or- 

gleets  to  mardi,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  der  respecting  the  militia  marching  on 

exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  foot,  was  general  to  all  the  regiments ;  but 

specie,  beinff  about  the  specie  value  (at  tbe  as  the  movements  and  employment  of  your 

time  when  the  militia  act  of  the   13th  of  brigade,  are  different  from  those  of  any 

February,  1799  was  passed,)  of  five  hun-  other,  I  think  the  reasons  good  for  your 

dred  pounds,  current  money ;  and  to  a  fur-  continuing  to  act  on  horseback.    You  will 

ther  fine,  not  exceeding  a  third  part  in  therefore  order  them  to  do  so.    By  your 

specie,  of  treble  the  amount  of  his  tax ;  order  of  the  2d  instant,  to  Col.  Richardson, 

such  tiiird  part  being  about  the  com  para-  I  perceive  you  have  mistaken  my  inten* 

tive  value  (upon  the  principle  laid  down),  tion,  which  was  not  to  bring  to  trial,  by 

between  specie  and  paper  money ;  in  the  court-martial  (in  order  that  they  may  be 

latter  of  which,  he  was  liable  to  be  fined,  fined  in  specie),  such  persons  as  have  re- 

not  exceeding  treble  his  tax.    The  only  fused  to  do  duty.    My  desire  is  that  the 

alternative  then,  is  to  do  militia  duty,  or  regiment   be   mustered   and    classed    or 

undergo  his  trial  by  a  court-martial,  and  drailed,  and  the   extracts  of  the  militia 

pay  such  fines  in  specie  (not  exceeding  the  law,  my  orders  respecting  the  militia,  and 

amounts  above  mentioned),  as  they  may  the  proclamation  suspending  the  Tender 

a^jud^e,  for  his  neglect  or  refusal.    You  Acts,  be  read  at  the  head  of  each  regiment, 

will  give  the  necessary  orders  for  observing  in  order  that  they  may  be  publicl;^  notified, 

this  rule,  within  your  brigade.    No  other  and  no  person  hereafter  pretend  ignorance 

regard  is  to  be  had  to  those  who  have  found  of  them.     This  being  cloae,  the  iostruc- 

substitutes,  or  paid  money  to  procure  men.  tions  are  to  operate  against  all  future  of* 
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fenders*  whether  they  have  found  snbsti-  Britiehline8,withoQt  doing  uiymlUtift  doty 
totes  ID  the  militia,  provided  regular  at  all,  for  some  more  valuable  purpose*— 
soldiers,  or  paid  mooejr  for  those  or  other  this  being  a  matter  which  I  leave  to  your 
purposes ;  but  until  this  be  done,  persons  discretion.  I  find  there  are  many  eentle* 
who  have  refused  to  do  military  duty  are  men  ^riding  about  the  country  undW  the 
only  finable  in  paper  money,  and  I  am  description  of  volunteers,  who  render  no 
rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  most  expedient  service  to  it.  This  practice  being  very  in* 
not  to  inquire  into  oast  offences,  but  to  be-  jurious,  should  be  immediately  suppressed, 
gin  upon  the  new  plan  which  I  have  laid  and  no  man  b  to  .be  excused  from  doing 
down.  As  to  persons  who  have  found  militia  duty  in  the  district  of  the  regiment 
substitutes,  or  done  an3r  other  acts  which  to  which  he  belongs,  unless  he  is  actually 
they  were  made  to  believe  would  exempt  enrolled  andobligM  for  some  certain  time 
them  from  militia  duty,  and  who  have  to  serve  in  some  regular  corps  of  cavalrv; 
therefore  refused  to  perform  it — the  bring-  not  merely,  as  a  volunteer,  but  to  do  the 
mat  them  to  a  court-martial  for  such  past  same  duty,  and  subject  to  the  same  articles, 
omnces,.would  be  extremely  hard,  if  the  as  the  rest  of  the  corps  are  obliged  to  do 
court  should  fine  largely ;  and  might  give  or  are  subject  to.  The  blankets  and  cloth 
umbrage  to  many  officers  who  probably  you  mention  will  certainly  be  wanted  for 
conceived  they  had  a  right  to  receive  mon-  public  use ;  you  will  therefore  have  them 
ey  or  substitutes  for  exemptions'  from  du-  tafel^  kept  somewhere  under  your  orders, 
ty,  and  that  in  so  doing,  they  were  render-  and  indeed  we  Hhall  want  more  than  you 
ing  the  most  efiectual  service  to  their  can  procure.  I  shall  therefore  be  glad  that, 
country.  But  it  is  likely  that,  under  such  vou  obtain  all  that  you  possibly  can,  and 
circumstances,  the  court  would  either  ac-  have  that  also  kept  in  the  same  manner, 
quit,  or  fine  them  in  a  very  small  [sum.  Be  pleased  to  forward  the  inclosed  letters 
For  these  reasons,  I  would  recommend  the  to  Colonels  Horry  and  Mayham.  Therv 
overlooking  all  past  offences,  or  neglect  of  are  several  other  matters  which  I  will 
duty :  and  you  will  therefore  alter  your  write  to  you  about,  as  soon  as  I  can  consi* 
orders  to  Col.  Richardson,  and  any  other  der  and  arrange  them.  I  am  unable  at 
similar  orders  which  you  may  have  given  present  to  do  so.  Captain  Richardson  in- 
to other  colonels,  and  make  those  orders  forms  me  that  he  has  not  above  three  bush- 
conformable  to  this  explanation ;  but  en-  els  of  salt  left.  As  three  barrels,  or  twenty- 
join  the  strictest  and  steadiest  execution  of.  four  hushels,  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
these  orders  in  future.  for  the  use  of  myself  and  the  gentlemen  of 
**6en.6reene  informs  me  that  he  is  much  the  Council,  whom  I  daily  expect  here* 
in  want  of  a  more  choice  corps  of  militia  I  shsU  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  send,  in 
to  patrol  in  the  vicinity  of  his  camp,  and  jour  first  letter  to  me,  an  order  on  any 

} prevent  the  soldiers  from  strolling,  or  of-  person  who  has  the  charge  of  any  salt  of 

ering  any  injury  to  the  inhabitants.    You  yours  (the  nearest  to  this  place)  to  deliver 

will  be  pleased  to  order  Colonel  Richard-  that  quantity  to  such  person  as  I  may  send 

son  to    go  to  the  general,    know  from  for  it" 
him  what  number  of  men  he  will  want, 
and  furnish  them  for  that  purpose  out  of       "^e  pass  over  many  letters  of  minoi^ 


his    first    draft.      The  performance    of    importance,  and  come  to  one  of  the  16th 


«me.no^doub7has";ii;^^^^^  tS^-^yj-  ^^ate  ^f  1", and  showin^at  the 

point,  that  no  man  that  is  within  the  dis-    wme  lime  the  etrone  understanding  and 
fact  of  any  regiment,  out  of  Charleston,    energetic  resolves  of  the  Governor. 


any  regiment, 
shall  be  excused  from  militia  duty,  under 

a  pretence  that  he  is  on  parole,  or  a  Brit-  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  now  received 

hn  subject ;  unless  the  former  has  been  yoursof  the  13th  inst.  by  the  bearer.   You 

&irly  taken  in  arms,  and  paroled  as  an  of-  were  misinformed  with  respect  to  youii{| 

fieer.    Any  other  men  who  are  on  parole,  Allston's  business  with  me ;   but  had  iC 

or  insist  upon  being  British  subjects,  and  been  what  you  were  told,  the  Waceamitea 

therefore  refuse  to  do  militia  duty»may  would  have  been  disappointed;   for  mv 

take  their  choice  either  of  doing  it,  or  go-  sentiments    corresponded     exactly    with 

ing  into  the  enemy's  lines;  and  if  they  will  yours  on  the  point  you  mention.     The 

not  go,  and  refuse  to  do  duty,  they  must  be  orders  that  no  substitutes  be  admitted  will 

tried  and  fined  as  it  is  directed  with  res*  answer  the  end  you  propose,  and  make 

pect  to  other  privates.     You  will  not,  them,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  stamp, 

bowerer,  consider  this  instruction— it  be-  'either  go  into  the  British  lines  to  militia 

ing  a  general  one— «  any  prohibition  to  duty,  or  pay  such  fines  as  a  Court-martial 

you  to  suffer  such  persons  in  either  of  the  mav  inflict— unless  you  think  proper  to 

redicaments  last  mentioned,  as  you  may  make  use  of  my  private  instructions  with 

think  proper  to  permit*  to  Nmatn  out  of  the  lespect  to  them.    I  am  told  that  an  oAr  iM 
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to  come  from  the  Wicseamtw  men  about  General  Wv^ingten  bad  twenty-siK  tfaon- 

furnishing  a  quantity  oi  salt,  in  order  to  be  sand  men,  and  half  of  them  regulars,  and 

excused  from  militia  duty.    If  it  should,  I  was  to  begin  his  operations  by  regular  ap- 

shall  refer  it  to  you  to  fix  the  matter  with  preaches  on  the  27th.    God  grant  that  be 

them.     Dr.  Neufville  was  taken  sick  at  may  be  successful  there,  and  soon  give  us 

Salisbury,  on  his  way  from  the  northward,  peaceable  and  quiet  possession  both  of  our 

He  may  probably  be  recorered  ere  now.  I  town  and  country  1" 
will  write  to  him  to  come  on  directly  in 

order  to  be  your  surgeon,  and  in  the  mean  Letters  follow  in  i«1ation  to  the  eeiznre 
time  wUl  endeavor  to  get  you  one  from  and  storage  of  indigo,  and  minor  detaUs 
camp;  though  1  few  1  cannot,  as  the  troops  j^^^^-  ^^  g  Exempts,  and  miJitia 
are  exceedingly  sick,  and  m  want  of  doctors.  ^„f„:„„^„^^i  *  Ur.«.  i^fL*  t^  Mo..:^.^ 
Yours  of  thTlSth  is  also  just  come  to  hand  ^?^y  ^^  S^'^^^^' ,  ^  ^^."S  ^«^,*?  V  ^IT 
bj  Captain  Greene,  with  Mr.  Dutarque.  d'scusses  several  topics  which  might  be 
whom  I  have  sent  to  sheriff  KimbaU.  You  tributary,  m  small  respects,  to  our  gene- 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  directions  i^al  history,  butwhich  is  quite  too  long 
raspectiog  Belin's  estate,  as  extended  to  for  our  limits.  The  behavior  of  some 
Dutarque,  and  give  the  same  orders  about  of  Horry's  officers  in  the  matter  of  im- 
the  latter,  as  you  have  done  about  the  for-  pressments,  is  again  the  subject,  and 
mer.  You  will  either  confine  Mr.  Walter  prompts  a  sharp  letter  to  the  Colonel, 
where  you  think  proper,  and  he  will  be  ^hjch  is  followed  by  others  in  a  more 
.safe,  or  send  him,  with  the  proofs  of  the  indulgent  temper.  Meanwhile,  the  pro- 
charge  you  mention  against  him,  under  greas  of  eventiand  of  the  American  arms, 
ffuara  to  me ;  and  pray  send  Mr.  James  P  ,1  ^^^^'^  «"  ku^«.ujciiw««»a  «i^, 
Sinclair  into  the  enimy's  lines,  and  do  the  ^^i^  ^^"^  graduallv  conlracting  the  Bri. 
same  with  every  man  who  is  taken  at  tish  operations  to  the  immediate  precincte 
home.  I  would  make  the  rule  general  as  oi  the  capital.  Charleston,  and  the  ifith- 
to  every  man  so  taken.  But  it  may  happen  mus  called  the  Neck,  was  all  that  now 
that  good  men  will  sometimes  be  taken  at  really  remained  to  them  of  their  exten- 
their  own  houses,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  sive  conquests ;  and  this  almost  complete 
send  them  in  to  remain.  This  is  no  time  recovery  of  the  state  to  the  American 
to  be  trifled  with.  We  must  be  in  wrnest.  arms,  naturally  suggested  the  resumption 
Therefore  aU  men  thus  taken, who  are  ^f  the  business  ofgovernment.  by  a  call 

SIhB  "^ule" "L^^^                ^Sal'ZZ  ^^  '^^  ^"^^^^'^'^  ^'  "^''^^  ^^'^^''    Writs 

SentniTd^'Twish'M^^^^^^  of  election  were  accordm^^^                A 

could  be  exchanged.    General  Greene  U  ^^^^^  ^^  Marion,  dated  November  23,  re- 

to  be  here  to-day,  and  I  will  speak  to  him  ^tes  to  this  subject,  and  covers  tcrils  for 

on  the  subject,  though  I  fear  it  cannot  be  him  to  distribute.    The  legislature  was 

done,  as  Major  Barry  is  come  up.  He  can-  appointed  to  convene  at  the  village  of 

not,  though  a  favorite,  get  exchanged  for  Jacksonborough,  on  the  18th  January, 

Washington ;  and  I  presume  from  that  cir-  1 782.    The  army  of  Greene,  meanwhile, 

Qumstance  the  cartel  U  suspended  for  the  ^as  set  in  motion  to  take  post  between 

present.    I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  ^his  position  and  the  British  post  below. 

?a^t^l1r'ertno'^rof  ^a^r^^^^^^^^  \^  ^^llfof  uiS^^^^^^^^^^^ 

mines  at  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  prepared  !°  „^*'i?"'  ^°^.^^  ^^^**  ?[  December  4, 

for  the  reception  of  five  hundrii  British  1^8 V    The  subjects  are  interesting-the 

soldiers,  to  remain  there  as  prisoners  un-  fmhtia,  the  tones,  and  the  dechne  of  Bnt- 

exchangeably,  until  the  American  soldiers  if  h  ascendancy.      We  omit  some  por- 

who  were  forced  into  the  British  service  at  tions  of  this  letter. 
Charleston  and  elsewhere,  are   returned 

to  the  United  States.    This  measure,  or  "  I  am  much  of  your  opinion,*'  says  the 

the  putting  these  men  on  board  the  French  writer,  '*  that  several  scoundrels  will  quit 

fleet,  as  marines,  is  what  I  have  often  and  the  town  and  surrender  themselves,  in  or- 

•trenuoosly  recommended  long  ago;  but  der  to  obtain  a  pardon,  by  serving  six 

it  could  never  be  effected  sooner.    It  is,  months  in  the  militia;  but  it  does  not  fol* 

however^    better   late   than   never,   and  low  that  they  will  be  pardoned.    Those 

though  so  long  postponed,  will,  1  hope,  whose  conduct  and  character  have  been  so 

produce  good  consequences.    The  general  infamous  that  they  cannot,  consistently 

writes  to  me  that  he  has  received  a  letter  with  policy  or  practice,  be  admitted  to  the 

from  the  President  of  Congress,  informing  privileges  of  Americans,  may,  and  probe* 

him  that  the  French  fleet  had  sunk  a  74    bly  will  be  sent  back 

gun  ship,  disabled  five  more,  and  drove  the  As  General  Greene  set  off  last  Tuesday  for 

rest  of  the  fBritish  fleet  into  the  Hook  at  Four  Holes,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 

New  York.  We  have  no  later  intelligence  country,  1  am  in  hopes  you  have  seen  each 

from  Virginia  than  to  the  25th  ult. ;  when  other  before  aow»  and  X  am  inclined  to  be« 
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lieve  that  his  posttion  wiU  be  suoh,  even    eralization  and  atterance,Vhich  eonsti* 
before  the  reinforecments  arrive  at  head-    tuted  the  foundation  of  his  acknowledged 


keep  them  below  the  Quarter  House,  un-  ^fT.  *«^,«Pf^7<^"  "^  ^X 

less*^  Charleston    should    be   reinforced,  of  his  statementg,  rather  than  as  a  sam- 

which  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  immedi-  P^^  ^^«  oratonr.       ^    ^         ^, 

ately.    The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  must  The  Jacksonborongh  Assembly,  as  it 

perplex  Cliaton*  as  well  as  the  Ministry;  ^^  popularly  called,  presented  the  ap- 

and  I  apprehend  he  will  wait  for  their  di-  pearance  of  a  Parliament  of  feudal  ba- 

rections  what  step  to  take  next.    I  do  not,  rons.    Most  of  the  members  were  drawn 

think,  however,  that  the  enemy  will  eva-  from  the  atmjr,  or  had  seen  service  at  one 

cuate  the  town,  until  they  see  a  force  on  time  or  other  m  the  camp.   Many  of  them 

our  part  sufficient  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  hurried  to  and  fro  between  their  com- 

They  are  under  great  apprehensions,  (and  j^ajj^s  and  the  Assembly  .-now  to  strike 

WeTin'^if.  l"!^!^^^^^         ^^""""^  ^""^  ^'''  «^t  the  enemy,  and  now  to  give  a  rote  in 

West  inoja  possessions.  •  m    /■•  •    "^   r*.              v  j    l-  1.1    j* 

^  civil  affairs.    It  was  a  body  highly  di8»> 

With  another  interesting  letter,  dated  *inga«>«d  by  its  talent,  and,  with  one 

the  15th  December,  we  conclude  our  ex-  «ceptwD,  by  the  moderateness  of  its 

tracts  from  this  collection  of  original  cor-  wwsures.                                             • 

respondence.  ^"^^  ^^  '^  ^^  ^^  amercing  and  con* 

fiscating  the  estates  of  some  of  the  moat 

M  n. .  -  c       v^.,  «,:n   -  «  •  ^  -  .w  obnoxious  of  the  loyalists,  and  for  ban- 

•*  DxAB  Sir:  You  will   consider   the  ;„»,;««  ^♦u«,„.     -  i«.«.™  k;»i.i<»  .^^ 

Charleston  regiment  of  militia  as  annexed  "^'ng^ others  ;-a  measme  high  v  and 

to  your  brigade,  and  make  the  necessary  generally  disapproved  of,  when  the  er- 

appointments.    I  am  told  that  the  troops  agencies  of  the  war  were  over;   and 

which  are  coming  from   the  northward  vlicn  the  tempers  of  the  people  had  been 

bring  eight  hundred  stand  of  arms.    If  you  mollified  by  the  most  ample  concessions 

app^  to  General  Greene  for  arms,  it  is  pro-  from  their  enemies.    Governor  Rutledge 

bable  that  on  their  arrival,  ha  may  spare  countenanced  and  probably  counselled 

some  of  them  to  you.    I  have  written  to  this  measure.    It  was  carried  by  a  large 

Philadelphia  for  arms  and  ammunition  for  majority  of  votes,  so  that  the  odium  of 

the  state-s  use,  and  expect  them  by  return  ^1,^  proceeding,  if  deserved  by  any,  must 

of    the    wagons    which    carried    indigo  be  shared  amonirBt  the  man  vantf  not  cast 

thither,  and,  which  I  think  must  be  now  °f  enareo  amongst  ine  many  ancr not «« 

about  setting  off  to  comeback.    On  their  exclusively  upon  the  on^     ^Slu^^i* 

arrival  I  hope  to  give  your  brigade  a  good  ^^^   entirely  undeserved.     When  the 

supply.    1  wish  to  procure  twelve  barreU  »«*  ^^  passed,  the  foreign  enemy  was 

ofrice  for  the  use  of  the  Assembly  at  their  Btill  in  possession  of    the   metropolis, 

intended  meeting  on  the  8th  of  next  month.  Their  troops  still  assessed  the  country ; 

Be  ^eased  to  have  that  quantity  procured,  still  plundered  the  whig  inhabitants;  and 

as  htsh  up  Santee  River  as  it  can  be  Kot,  the  loyalists  still  served,  in  considerable 

and  let  me  know,  at  soon  as  possible,  numbers,  in  the  British  amy.     They 

where  it  is.  that  I  may  order  wagons  down  gtill  gave  aid  and  conrfort  to  the  foe,  and 

to  fetch  It  from  thence  to  Camden  in  time,  deserved  to  suffer,  particularly  as,  by 

I  purpose  setting  out  for  General  Greene's  j    j,       processes  of  confiscation,  they 

camp  on  the  7th  of  nexth  month,  and  re-  °™"»»   f*^*:""  "*    j^\lz^l    *  li 

quest  that  you  will  send  me  an  escort  of  had  robted  and  ruined  the  estates  and 

twenty.five  men  with  a  proper  oflScer from  "milies  of  the  brave  men  who  were 

Mayham's  corps.    Let  them  be  here  the  figntmg  the  battles  of  the  country.    A 

day  before,  and  well  mounted,  as  I  shall  want  of  means  for  the  continued  msunte« 

travel  pretty  expeditiously."  nance  of  the  continental  army,  in  South 

Carolina  and  Georgia, — both  of  whioh 

With'these  selections  we  close  our  re*  states  were  on  the  eve  of  emancipation — 

view  of  :  a  correspondence  which  throws  justified  the  measure ;  even  if  the  wrongs 

much  light  upon  the  domestic  history  of  done  by  the  loyalists,  and  the  provoca-* 

the  South  at  a  very  difficult  period,  and  tions  endured  by  the  patriots,  had  not 

sufficiently  exhibits  the  devotion  of  the  given  it  the  fullest  sanction, 

writer  to  the  most  various  interests  of  his  The  term  of   office  for   which   Mr. 

country.     These  letters,  useful  in  them-  Rutledge  had  been  elected  had  now  eX- 

selves,  were  too  much  addressed  to  mere  pired ;  and  as,  by  the  rotation  established* 

details,  to  su&r  the  writer  to  rise  to  the  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a  new  gOT- 

exercise  of  those  peculiar  powers  of  gen^  emor,  he  yielded  up  his  commisaioB  to 
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the  hands  that  gave  it  He  retired  from  the  result  was  a  triumph  highly  honora- 
his  high  and  most  responsible  position,  ble  to  the  eloquence  of  Rutledge.  So 
with  an  immense  increase  of  popularity,  happy  was  his  portraiture  of  the  condi* 
He  had  amply  justified  the  choice  and  tion  of  the  country, — so  vivid  and  forci- 
confidence  of  the  country.  His  exertions,  hie  the  argument  by  which  he  urged  the 
to  repel  inyasion — in  the  defence  of  necessity  of  a  prompt  and  vigorous  per* 
Charleston — in  procuring  aid  from  the  formance  of  their  trust,  as  guardians  of 
&eighborin|p  states,  and  from  Congress —  a  great  state  and  constituents  of  a  vast 
in  stimulatinf^  and  encouraging  the  peo-  empire^ — ^that  the  impression  which  he  j 
ple-4n  sustaining  their  leaders — ^in  roll-  sought  to  make  was  complete.  His  ob- 
ing  back  the  tide  of  British  conquest, —  ject  was  rained,  andlthe  Virginians,  who, 
in  reviving  the  legislative  and  judicial  even  in  that  early  aay,  were  proud,  and 
authorities; — exhibited  powers  equally  with 'good  reason,  of  their  orators  and 
large  and  various;  and  a  courage,  deci-  statesmen,  were  not  unwilling  to  admit 
•ion  and  industry,  which  had  never  been  the  eloquent*^  Carolinian  to  the  same 
surpassed.  We  have  shown  that  these  platform  with  their  own  deservedly  re- 
services  were  gratefully  adknowledged  nowned,  Patrick  Henry, 
by  the  assembly.  In  the  termination  of  Mr.  Rutledge  served  in  [Congress  till 
his  executive  duties,  he  was  not  suffered  1783,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Min- 
to  retire  from  public  service,  but  was  im-  ister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
mediately  elected  as  a  Delegate  to  Con-  States  to  Holland ;  but  he  declined  the 
gress.  appointment;  and,  the  year  following, 
Here  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
aa  extraordinary  duty.  The 'surrender  Chancery  in  South  Carolina.  The  ne- 
of  Cornwallis,  in  Oct.  1781,  threatened,  cessity  for  this  court  had  been  greatly  in- 
fer a  time,  to  be  quite  as  unfortunate  for  creased  by  the  events  of  the  war  just 
the  conqueror*  as  for  the  conquered,  ended.  Mr.  Rutledge  framed  the  bill  for 
Assuming  the  emergency  of  war  to  be  at  its  organization  on  a  new  model,  and  in- 
an  end,  by  this  event,  the  states  sunk  troduced  several  of  the  improvemeats 
into  apatiiy  and  indifference.  Victory  then  recently  made  in  the  English  court 
had  began  to  naralvze  their  exertions,  of  similar  jurisdiction.  Hitherto  his  du- 
tre  yet  they  had  fully  secured  the  fruits  ties  had  been  rather  legislative  or  execu- 
and  trophies  of  the  field.  They  acted  no  tive,  with  some  considerable  connection 
longer  Vith  energy  and  vigor.  Their  with  the  military.  They  were  now  to 
contributions  to  the  common  cause  were  become  judicial.  He  was  destined  to  oc- 
withheld ;  and,  it  became  a  subject  of  cupv  all  the  rounds  of  responsibility, 
neat  and  reasonable  apprehension,  lest  Hsuf  his  performances  not  been  singularly 
Great  Britain^  encouraged  by  this  languor  fortunate  in  his  previous  career,  we 
and  apathy,  should  determine  upon  new  should,  perhaps,  have  said  that  the  iudici- 
•xertions,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  with-  ary  was  his  true  field.  He  was  oorn  a 
hold  from  the  nation  the  great  prize  of  lawyer.  His  studies,  in  this  profession, 
independence.  The  renewal  of  war  had  been  pursued  con  amort.  He  had 
would  have  been  an  entire,  though  tem-  wrestled  with  the  law  as  one  wrestles 
porary,  loss  of  all  that  had  been  gained,  with  a  mistress,  and  had  taken  her  to  hia 
To  prevent  so  dire  a  result.  Congress  heart  as  well  as  to  his  lips.  His  knowl- 
sent  deputations  from  their  body  to  the  edge  of  principles  was  profound — his  ap- 
different  states,  to  arouse  them,  by  proper  preciation  of  details  accurate  and  im- 
lepresentations,  of  their  danger,  to  a  sense  mense ;  and  that  large  grasp  of  judgment 
of^  their  duty.  In  this  character,  John  —that  comprehensive  reach  of  vision — 
Rutledge,  with  whom  was  associated  which  enabled  him  to  take  in,  at  a 
George  Clymer,  was  commissioned  on  gjlance,  not  merely  the  central  propor- 
the  22d  May,  1782,  <*  to  make  such  repre-  tions,  but  all  its  several  relations  and  de- 
sentations  to  the  several  states  southward  pendencies ;  eminently  fitted  him  ion  the 
of  Philadelphia,  as  were  best  adapted  to  new  career  before  him.  With  the  facts 
their  respective  circumstances  and  the  fairly  within  his  survey,  his  towp  tTaii 
present  situation  of  public  affairs,  and  as  was  instantaneous.  His  mind  seemed  to 
might  induce  them  to  catty  the  requisi-  leap  to  its  conclusions  at  a  bound.  He 
tions  of  Congress  into  effect  with  the  loved  pleadings — could  listen,  with  rare 
greatest  dispatch."  In  the  performance  delight,  to  the  eloquence  of  the  specious 
of  this  duty  the  delegates  were  permitted  advocate;  but,  while  these  gratified  his 
to  address  the  Vu-ginia  Assembly,  and  sense  of  the  ingenious  and  the  beautiful* 
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they  failed  to  persaade  his  fancy,  or  to  tion  his  judicial  talents  and  yirtaes  were 

Biialead  his  jodgpent    His  sense  of  jus*  held  by  the  President  and  by  the  nation. 

tice  was  invincible.    He  threaded,  with  It  was  because  of  this  appointment,  we 

ease,  the  most  difficult  avenues  of  litiga-  may  presume,  that  the  Senate  of  the 

tion--speedily  resolved  the  subtleness  of  Unitea  States  were  recently  presented 

special  pleading — steadily  pursued,  and  with  the  scheme  of  honoring  his  memoir 

finally  grasped,  the  leading  principle  of  with  a  bust.    In  this  office  he  served  till 

the  case,  and  rendered  his  judgments  so  1791,  when  be  was  called  to  the  chair  of 

luminously  and   forcibly,  as,  in    most  Chief  Justice  of  South  Carolina.    Subse- 

cases,  to  satisfy  even  those  who  sufPered  quently,  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of 

from  his  decision.  tbe  United  States.   He  was  thus  for  more 

In  the  year  1787,  Mr.  Rntledge  was  than  thirty  years^continually  in  the  har- 

acain  called  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  ness — always  in  stations  of  difficulty  and 

He  was  required  to  assist  in  framing  a  great  responsibility,  and  passing  through 

national  constitution,  in  place  of  the  ad-  the  ordeal,  in  every  instance,  without  a 

visory  system  of  the  Confederation.    In  scratch  upon  the  ermine  of  his  character, 

arranging  the  provisions  of  that  bond  of  and  to  the  constant  increase  of  his  repu- 

unton,  and  in  persuading  his  countrymen  tation  for  wisdom  and  ability.   He  closed 

to  attempt  it,  he  was  eminently  success-  his  mortal  career  on  the  23a  of  January^ 

ful.    Under  the  new  constitution,  he  was  1800,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age ; 

selected,  by  Washington,  as  the  first  As-  full  of  honors  to  the  last,  and  leaving  a 

sociafe  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  name  among   his  people,  which  they 

the  United  States.    This  was  a  distinc-  should  not  '*  willingly  let  die." 
tion  sufficiently  showing  in  what  estima- 
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REMIMI8C£NCES. 


« 


Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
WhilBt  the  landscape  round  it  measures ; 
RuBset  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbliog  fiocks  do  stray ; 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  lab*rin^  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide." 


Mt  pen  has  rested  for  three  months,  his  pyramidal  summit  with  the  blue:  his 

The  interval  has  been  s^reeabiy  jfilied,  first  snow  has  fallen.    The  white  mist 

and  I  return  to  my  solitary  study  in  a  ascends   his    barren   breast ;    and    the 

mood  of  contentment  and  readiness.  slopes  of  his  sides  are  sprinkled  with 

August  has  retired  southward  with  her  nibbling  flocks.  With  clear  sharp  outline 

sultry  days.    The  sun  enters  Libra,  and  his  form  ascends, — ascends  in  majesty 

is  reminded,  by  that  sign,  of  modera-  and  companionable  silence,  no  mere  ero- 

tion.     He  gradually  slopes  his  beam,  and  blem,  or  symboli  but  rather  embodyina 

communicates  to  the  vegetable  world  a  and  expressing  the  high  reaching  ethereal 

tinge  of  brown  and  gold.    The  fallows  vigor  of  the  soul — unchangeable,  cold, 

become  gray>  and  the  lawns  acquire  a  colorless,  or  tinged  only  with  the  hue  ol 

russet  tinge.    The  rains  of  Autumn  have  contemplation ;  receiving  first  the  snows 

begun,  and  the  channels  of  the  shallow  of  age,  yet  ever  fertilizing,  with  a  ra- 

brooks  look  brown  with  fallen  leaves,  dialed    warmth,   and    with   nourishing 

Mount  Gaiat  rising  in  the  north,  mingles  moisture,  the  humble  rallies,  whose 
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meadows  never  cease  to  send  np  incense  and  cbameter  of  men.    Hither  the  Ger* 

of  warm  mist  from  their  hrooks ;  nor  man  flies  from  his  aristocracy,  the  Italisui 

does  the  Coulon,  who  goes  widening  from  his  papacy,  the  Austrian  from  his 

from  his  cataracts  to  the  sea,  fail  of  due  emperor,  the  £nglisbman  from  his  taxes, 

tribute.     The  mountain  receives  their  and  the  Irishman  from  himself :  all  find 

moist  prayers,  and  returns  them  enriched  a  refuge  and  a  friend ;  all  are  permitted  to 

with  the  earthy  principles  of  life.   *  *  *  live  and  to  prosper.     Even  the  miserable 

In  September  and  the  following  month,  African  escapes  hither  from  his  master ; 

I  suffer  a  peculiar  melancholy.   Whetbe  and  from  an  abject  savage,  or  a  slave, 

caused  by  the  warm  colors  of  the  land-  tastes  something  of  the  sweetness  of  lib- 

scape,  or  by  coolness,  or  merely  by  some  erty,  though   he   avoid   not  a  servile 

periodic  change  of  nature  in  the  body,  or  condition ; — so  that  one  may  say  of  this 

oy  all  these  together,  I  know  not,  but  I  city  and  of  this  land,  that  not  man,  but 

observe  that  it  steals  upon  me  in  the  God,  is  its  governor^  seeing  that  only  His 

evenings  of  Autumn,  and  in  solitude,  laws,  implanted  in  the  heart,  are  recog- 

And  even  if  any  friend  is  near,  especially  nised  as  the  principles  of  its  code.   Here, 

a  thoughtful  one,  our  conversation  takes  then,  I  learned  that  liberty  is  not  merelv 

tbe  hue  of  the  season,  and  leans  to  sad-  an  idea,  but  a  possibility,  and  an  actual* 

Bess.      •**•*•  ity;  that  all  its  conditions  are  fully  given. 

Allow  me  to  recur  to  some  incidents  and  that  it  remains  only  for  men  to  value 

of  my  life,  which  should  follow  the  des-  and  to  use  it  as  it  deserves.  Here  thought 

cription  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  I,  and  still  think,  if  there  is  any  great- 

this  Autobiography.  ness  in  man,  it  must  in  time  become  ap- 

The  excellent  rantologus,  whose  me-  parent, 

mory  (for  I  count  him  among  tbe  dead.  My  friend  and  instructor  often  talked 

though  I  am  not  certainly  informed  of  his  with  me,  while  we  walked  or  rode  to- 

fate,)  is  dearer  to  me  than  even  tbe  ten-  gether,  on   these   topics.    He  led   me 

der  impressions  of  infancy,  began  to  torough  the  streets  of  the  city,  showed 

teach  me  as  an  own  son,  when  he  came  me  the  multitude  of  ships,  tbe  heaps  of 

to  know  my  qualities;  for  he  found  me  merchandise,  the  splendor  of  palaces;  he 

^pt,  and  though  of  a  jealous  nature,  in  no  explained  to  me  tbe  method  and  prlnci- 

sense  ungrateful.    He  took  me  with  him  pies  of  trade,  and  lest  1  should   form 

to  the  city,  at  the  close  of  our  savantical  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  trader, 

excursion,  and  there  permitted  me  to  aid  showed  me  that  by  him  alone  tbe  princi- 

him  in  the  re-arrangement  of  his  library  pies  of  equity  are  maintained  and  flour- 

and  museum,  which  he  was  beginning  to  ish  ;  for  be  adjusts  every  transaction  by 

systematize  upon  principles  peculiar  to  a  law  as  universal  and  as  sacred  as  the 

himself,  but  since  then  universally  re-  first  of  tbe  Decalogue, 

cognised  by  tbe  learned.  My  friend  did  not  hesitate,  by  all  the 

becoming  an  inmate  of  his  house  and  a  means  in  his  power,  to  inspire  me  with 

special  favorite,  I  enjoyed  an  unexpected  respect  and  admiration  for  his  country. 

happine6s ;  for  here  I  was  enabled  to  re-  Here,  he  would  say,  and  here  only,  the 

sume  my  studies  and  extend  my  knowl-  first  desire  of  the  human  mind — tbe  love 

edge  of  sciences  and  languages.    Here,  of  freedom — is  satisfied.    Reverence  is 

too,  I  learned  the  ways  oi  men,  and  be-  inherent  in  the  human  soul,  but  its  oh- 

came  familiar  with  an  immense  variety  of  jects  arc  exalted  by  knowledge.    We 

life ;  for  tbe  city  where  we  dwelt  is  pro-  cannot  be  taught  to  revere ;  but  only, 

perly  the  capital  of  all  the  world.  Seated  what  to  revere ;  by  observing  the  effects 
on  a  point  of  land,  at  tbe  confluence  of   of  liberty,  we  learn  to  revere  only  what 

two  immense  streams,  which  o])en  to  its  promotes  it ;  and  that  is — ^justice, — tbe 

traders  a  free  communication  with  all  The  perfect  toleration  of  all  sects,  while 

parts  of  the  North  and  East,  their  union  it  destroys  organized  superstitions,  leads 

forming  a  magnificent  bay,  through  whose  to  a  recognition  of  all  that  is  truly  divine, 

openings  enters  the  commerce  of  all  na-  common  right. 

tions ;  it  already  embraces  a  population  The  passions  of  men  make  them  ene* 

composed  of  all,  and  who  find  in  its  limits  mies  or  friends ;  imagination  creates  op* 

a  liberty  the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  posiie  opinions;  sefisbness  gathers  for 

Here,  the  children   of   the   English  itself ;  science  analyzes  or  systematizes; 
freedom — the  sons  of  the  Puritans — ^have  but  reason  alone  confers  liberty, 
founded  a  system  of  laws  which  extend  J  soon  discovered  that  this  rational  lib- 
equal  liberty  to  all  who  bear  the  name  erty,  however  delightful  in  theory,  bad 
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in  pTactice  many  defects.    The  people,  metaphysical  or  conventional  disguise — 

though  not  hard  or  cruel, appeared  to  me  is  the  sign  of  a  privilege,  not  a  divine 

insolent  and  selfish.    Each  man  seemed  right ;  and  like  the  Catholic  freedom  of 

to  be  resolved  that  his  neighbor  should  conscience,  must  not  go  out  of  the  indi- 

have  no  hold  upon  him.    None  would  viduals.    Let  us  beware,  then,  he  would 

acknowledge  obligations.  I  looked  every-  say,  how  we  entertain  these  philosopers, 

where  for  traces  of  a  superior  order  of  and  if  we  use  them,  (as,  faith !  we  must,) 

men,  such  as  I  had  sometimes  imag-  let  us  take  care  to  keep  them  in  their 

ined,    but   could    find    none.     If    any  proper  place ;  else  there  is  danger  they 

gradation  of  ranks  existed  h^e,  it  was  may   divorce    us   from  our    inherited 

lat  which  nature,  or  the  necessity  of  truths. 

business,  had  created  for  the  moment.  My  instructor  conversed  with  me  con- 
Evidently  ail  men  were  peers,  and  the  tlnually  touching  my  studies,  though  he 
strongest,  even,  ruled  only  while  he  ad-  never  attempted  to  guide  or  control  them, 
vanced  the  common  good,  or  could  per-  In  the  morning  he  gave  me  stated  occu- 
saade  others  that  he  did  so.  There  was  pations,  in  his  library  or  museum,  or  in- 
a  natural  reverence  for  the  strong,  and  trusted  me  with  business  which  I  quick* 
the  great,  but  the  ostentation  of  greatness  ly  learned  to  execute.  I  became  expert 
drew  after  it  only  laughter  and  contempt  in  many  thines,  in  book-keepine  espe- 
My  protector  called  my  attention  espe-  cialiy,  which  has  srace  been  serviceable, 
cially  to  the  common  prints  and  news-  During  the  four  years  of  my  residence 
papers  of  the  city;  assuring  me  that  with  this  admirable  person,  my  intellect 
through  them  I  might  become  thoroughly  and  health  acquired  strength,  my  know- 
acquainted  with  3ie  affairs  of  this  and  ledge  and  energy  in  creased, — from  a  boy 
other  countries.  In  this  country,  he  and  a  simpleton,  I  became,  or  seemed  to 
would  say,  every  thinking  man  must  be  have  become,  a  man. 
a  politician.  These  four  years  passed  away  like  A 
At  a  somewhat  later  period,  while  my  dream.  I  remember  them  as  an  epoch, 
attention  was  occupied  with  the  litera-  not  as  a  succession  of  seasons  and  years. 
ture  of  the  Germans,  he  remarked  in  re-  Inheriting  a  large  fortune,  which  fell 
gard  to  this  that  as  the  best  writers  of  that  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  parents  at  the 
nation  had  labored  to  separate  polity  from  age  of  twenty-one,  my  protector  had 
poetry  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  with  good  thrown  himself  with  ardor  into  the  pur- 
Boccess;  giving  to  their  writings  a  merely  suit  of  science.  Already  master  of^  the 
domestic  character,  they  had  not  the  value  Classics,  and  acquainted  with  several 
of  the  great  writings  of  antiquity,  modern  languages,  he  gave  the  whole 
these  being  of  a  public  and  univer-  force  of  a  cultivated  intellect  to  the  study 
sal  character.  Philosophy,  according  to  of  nature,  both  living  and  inanimate. 
Socrates  and  Plato,  is  the  science  of  the  His  father's  mansion,  that  had  been  a 
Republic,  and  its  sole  end  to  fit  men  for  palace,  became  a  museum.  He  converted 
public  office.  Modern  philosophy,  on  the  rich  furniture  into  chests  and  cases 
the  contrary,  with  few  exceptions,  looks  for  the  preservation  of  minerals  and 
only  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect  and  skins  of  animals.  He  expended  a  con- 
of  the  individual.  Its  promoters  labour  siderable  fortune  in  the  collection  of  such 
with  admirable  genius  to  rectify  and  rarities,  as  served  to  illustrate  the  several 
harmonize  the  individual  life.  They  departments  of  science.  He  embraced 
teach  much  that  is  valuable,  and  perhaps  in  his  design  the  whole  kingdom  of  na- 
indispensable.  They  place  us  in  a  true  ture.  I  shall  be  content,  he  would  say, 
intellectual  relation  with  nature  and  with  if  the  system  of  nature  at  length  dawns 
our  intimate  selves.  But  the  great  idea  upon  me.  Ifseek  only  for  the  germ,  or 
of  the  state  as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  a  first  principle  of  its  order;  others  may 
Greek,  a  Roman  an  Enzlish  Puritan,  or  then  pursue  it  to  its  conclusion, 
a  citizen  of  this  land,  lies  quite  out  of  With  such  ideas,  it  may  be  believed. 
their  sphere.  Good  and  great  though  Pantologus  chose  his  friends  chiefly 
they  be,  this  immense  idea  has  been  de-  among  the  learned.  People  of  fashion 
nied  to  them.  Hence  the  prevailing  declared  him  to  be  insane.  He  in  his 
weakness,  distortion,  extravagance,  and  turn  pronounced  them  to  be  idiotic.  If 
sentimentalism  of  the  German  writers,  a  ship  arrived  from  any  remote  region,  he 
The  first  principle  ol  a  manly  existence,  had  an  emissary  to  purchase  all  her  curi- 
ia  them,  instead  of  appearing  foremost  osities, 
and  triumphant, — ^lurks  always  in  some 
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oocToa  viERus.  hann;  it  annoyed  the  jadiciou6,ln^tea-  ^ 

Among  the  frienda  of  Fantologus  I  ed  the  weak,  insulted  the  proad,  aiSront. 

chiefly  remember  one  whom  he  used  to  ed  the  vain,  and  for  poor  Vierus  himaeJf, 

call  Vierus.    This  man  was  a  physician*  hrought  curses  and  neglect, 
and  such    another  savan    as    himself.  «  Qh,  most  small  fault ! 

Durino;  the  interminable  conversations        How  ugly  did'st  thou  in  Vierus  show  r 
carried  on  between  this  learned  doctor 

and  my  master,  I  came  gradually  to  real*        Yet  did  I  love  the  man,  for  that  he 

ize  the  extent  to  which  the  human  intel*  loved  truth*  even  to  the  hem  of  her  gar- 

lect  may  stretch  itself,  and  the  immensity  ment ;  was  exact  even  in  the  shoe-ties, 

of  knowledge  which  it  is  possible  for  and  lesser  folds  of  truth,  nor  would  allow 

one  poor  understanding  to  embrace.  the  dust  to  lie  an  instant  on  her  robe.  A 

Ot  the  different  forms  of  their  knowl-  martyr  to  small  facts,  0  most  incompar- 

ed^e  my  protector  used  to  say :  able  doctor,  most  admirable  Vierus.  how 

The  understanding  has  three  functions,  did*Bt  thou  limit  thyself !    What  availed 

Memory  (the  classifier,)  Judgment  (the  thy  chests  of  manuscripts,  containing 

fisculty  of   relations,)  and  the  Analytic  the  pith  of  ail  medical  learning  frona 

(or  scientific,)  Vierus   has  the   better  Hippocrates  thy   master,  but   not  thy 

memory  and  analytic  power,  but  I  am  superior,  even  to  myrionomous  Wilson, 

his  superior  in  judgment.    I  know  the  and  gentlemanly  Bell  i     What  availed 

relations  of  things,  or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  thy  exquisite  analysis  and  theoric  of  all 

'  I  know  what's  what', — which  he  fails  plagues  and  fevers,  which  put  Linneus 

in,  and  so  you  observe,  I  should  always  and  Father  Grood  to  shame  ?    What  thy 

have  the  better  of  him  in  argument,  if  admirable  materia  medica,  the  most  sci- 

he  did  not  give  me  more  facts  than  I  can  entific,  the  most  thorough,  the  most  in- 

stomach  at  once.    He  triumphs,  but  I  dispensable,   were   it  only  accessible? 

remain  unconvinced.  What  availed  thy  multifarious  knowl« 

By  only  listening  to  these  conversa-  edge  and  truly  valuable  experience ;  or 

tions,  by  the  help  of  a  strong  memory  1  that  acknowledged  skill  that  brought  thee 

acquired  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  acquainted  with  all  the  dying  and  des* 

though  this  was  very  much  increased  by  perately  ill ;  if  thou  had'st  not  the  poli- 

my  later  reading  and  observations.  tic  art  also,  to  discuss  a  slander,  or  to 

To  form  a  true  idea  of  the  wonderful  extirpate  a  c^umny  ? 
learning  of  this  Vierus,  believe  me,  when        When  the  sick  lay  at  death's  door,  and 

I  tell  you,  that  he  carried  in  his  head  al-  already  the  hinges  creaked  and  the  grim 

most  every  important  fact  and  principle  vianomy   of   despair   appeared   at   the 

relating  to  his  art,  that  is  to  be  found  in  threshold  ;    when   the   light    flickered 

hooks.    That  he  had  moreover  reduced  in  the   socket  with   a  feverish  glare, 

and    classified    all    this    mountain    of  and  the  parting  soul  struggled  at  the 

learning  into  a  most  regular  and  beauti-  throat,     then     did    your    treacherous 

ful  order,  so   that  no  condition  could  brothers,  send   for   you,   and   commit 

arise  in  tiie  human  body,  but  he  knew  to  your  famous  hands  the  danger  and 

instantly  its  name,  character  and  indica-  the  shame.     You,  unthinking,  would 

lions.    All  this  knowledge  he  had  veri-  humanely  assume  the  desperate  office, 

fied,  corrected  and  simplified  by  a  long  and  take  up  the  burden  of  ikeir  homi- 

experience  in  diseases  of  every  name  cide ;  expiate  for  them  the  loss  of  credit, 

and  species.    Only  one  defect  my  pro-  of  honor,  of  means,  of  influence,  the 

tector  noted  in  him,  that  he  would  not  crime  of  ignorance,  and  incapacity ;  im* 

indulge  in  speculations ;  that  be  was  a  politic,  short-sighted    Vierus !     To  be 

man  so  strictly  and  purely  truth-loving,  always  in  at  the  death,  unfortunate  savan, 

his  adherence  to  nature  and  reason  be*  was  the  reward  of  all  your  skill,     if 

came  inconvenient  and  painful.    For  my  the  dying  wretch  received  Ufe  at  your 

own  part,  I  should  have  loved  him  better  hands,  your  predecessors  took  care  to  reap 

had  he  been  less  learned,  though  to  this  the  honor.    If  he  perished,  they  would 

Pantologus  made  not  the  least  obi  action ;  swear  you  killed  him.  There  was  no  ver- 

but  his  interminable  Greek  and  Latin  diet  of  death  by  the  visitation  of  God,  or 

names,  his  exact  and  bitter  castigation  of  of  the  quack,  or  of  the  ignorant, — ^but  al- 

small  linguistic  errors,  make  me  tremble  ways  the  old  lie,  of  which  the  very  devil  in 

in  the  recollection.     Surely  it  was  a  the  shape  of  a  calumniator  delighted  in  the 

weakness  in  him;  it  did  less  good  than  echo,-^*  Death  by  the  visitation  of  Vierus! 
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THB  DiLLKTANTi.  in  Ao  fear  of  being  deceived  by  priesllj 

fraud;   there  is  no  machinery  hidden 

Among  the  many  extraordinary  men  from  their  eyes ;  bR  is  obvious,  simple, 

whom  F&ntolo^as  drew  about  him,  and  understood. 

made  free  of  his  house,  was  one,  whom  They  have  placed  the  pulpit  behind 

he  named   Lomatius,  a  man  of  many  the  altar,  the  place  of  authority,  for  here 

accomplishments,  but  especially  a  con-  the  preacher  recognises  no  authority  but 

nossieur,  and  master  of  decorative  arts.  God.    He  appeals  not  to  a  Head  above 

To  make  you  respect  him,  let  me  tell  the  altar,  but  to  his  Scripture,  that  lies  be- 

you,  it  was  he  who  planned  the  ^reat  fore  him.    He  need  not  quit  the  place  of 

church  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  I  honor,  and  mount  a  chair  among  the 

have  described  to  you.    This  edifice  ex-  people,  when  he  addresses  them :   his 

ceeds  all  others  in  the  beauty  of  its  dec-  place  is  honorable,  and  he,  himself,  is 

oiations,  though  in  size  it  be  not  com-  honored.    It  is  necessary  that  he  be  pos- 

fBirabJe   with   the  great  cathedrals  of  sessed  by  a  great  and  a  contempmve 

urope.    The  architecture  is  of  mixed  spirit. 

order,  like  that  of  the  Milanese  cathe-  "  His  dress  is  a  simple  robe,  with  full 

dral,  but  much  more  singular.    External-  sleeves;  white,  in  token  of  truth,  or 

ly,  you  observe  the  buttresses  and  point-  black,  on  occasions  of  mourning, 

ed  arches  of  the  Gothic ;  internally,  the  "  Resting  in  the  sacred  promise,  he 

form  approaches  the  Byzantine.    In  the  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  deny  him- 

interior,  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  self  the  lawful  happiness  of  this  life, 

efifect  intended,  which  is,  to  impress  the  His  wife  and  his  children  enable  him  to 

observer  with  a  feeling  of  religious  awe.  practice  all  the  virtues ;  through  them 

While  this  singular  edifice  was  in  pro-  he  learns  much  that  he  communicates, 

cess  of  erection,  Lomatius,  who  loved  He  is  no  mere  intelligence,  a  spirit  de- 

the  company  of  listeners,  (and  I  was  a  tained  in  a  body;  but  a  true  minister  of 

good  one,)  explained  to.  me  the  principle  mercy,  teaching  men,  what  he  has  him- 

which  guided,  or  seemed  to  guide  him,  self  learned,  how  to  live.    In  this  life  he 

in  its  erection.  beholds  a  real  symbol  of  the  future. 

*'  Churches,''  said  Lomatius,  '*  are  "  His  religion  is  not  a  solitary  agree- 
now  erected  for  the  benefit  of  worship-  ment,  between  himself  and  an  interfering 
pers;  formerly,  for  the  ostentation  of  Power,  an  imaginary  Head  of  the  Church, 
priests  and  princes."  We  were  standing  which  cuts  him  out  from  the  society  of 
together,  under  the  dome  which  covers  men,  and  drags  him  to  the  gloomy  con- 
the  centre  of  the  building.  He  pointed  fessional,  to  the  room  of  torture,  or  the 
with  his  cane  to  a  bit  of  olive  wood,  from  closet  of  unholy  suicide ;  it  rather  springs 
Jerusalem,  in  the  compartments  of  the  from  that  comforting  spirit,  whose  bond 
church,  frescoed  with,  allegorical  repre-  unites  all  men  in  perfect  and  delicious 
sentations,  and  continued:  fellowship.    Its  raptures  do  not  ener- 

**  The  Puritans,  when  they  discovered  vate,  but  elevat  i.     Forgiving  and  for- 

the  arts  of  the  priests, — and  that  the  given,  the  fortunate  souls  vroo  are  so 

decorations  of  their  churches,  their  mag-  united  pass  through  existence,  enjoying 

nificent  Latin  masses,  and  their  ceremo-  the  communion  otf^d  works, 

nial  habits,  were  but  snares  for  the  pop-  He  considers,  that  a  religion  which 

ular  imagination,  while  they  cherished  isolates  the  worshipper  is  a  curse  to  men, 

the  pride  of  kings  and  prelates, — with  a  and  by  an  irresistible  certainty,  enslaves 

just  indignation  rebelled ;  tore  off  the  the  individual,  and  disorganizes  society. 

ra^  of  Popery,  and  would  none  of  these  He  therefore  meddles  not  with  the  pri- 

poisoned  gifts :  but  now, — I  desire  your  vate  conscience  of  his  flock,  but  mther 

attention — the  people,  themselves,  not  strives  to  bind  all  together,  in  a  knot  of 

the  priests,  have  chosen  to  adorn  thdr  Bympathy,  and  by  one  afRscts  another, 

house  of  worship.  He  finds  that  men  are  best  instructed  and 

"  They  did  this  to  testify  their  venera-  elevated,  by  an  appeal  to  what  is  univer- 

tion.    In  this  building  tney  assemble,  sal  and  common  in  them,  and  not  by  tam- 

onder  a  nastor  whom  they  have  them-  pering  with    their   private  hopes  and 

selves  elected,  for  his  piety  and  sacred  fears. 

unction ;  they  behold  about  them  the  tes-  **  In  a  mixed  and  barbarous  society* 

timony  of  their  own  respect,  the  work  of  broken  into  warring  orders,  when  the 

their  own  hands,  a  temple  for  the  wor-  sympathies,  which  act  on  many,  were 

ship  of  the  Most  High  God.    They  are  merely  violent  and  corrupt,  the  priest 
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found  it  necessary  to  separate  the  concert  dome  and  its  two  supporting  bands  fonn- 

from  the  society  in  which  he  moved;  ing  a  series  of  three  surfaces, 

bat  now  all  is  changed,  and  humanity,  ''The  lower  ring,  which  corresponds 

from  the  exception,  has  become  the  rule,  with  the  plinth  of  a  pedestal,  and  the  ar- 

The  people  are  not  barbarians,  and  are  cbitrave  of  an  enlablatore,  is  of  marble, 

not  ashamed  or  afraid  of  excellence.  and  divided  into  twenty-five  compart- 

'*  Here  is  no  r«;8ort  of  beggars  and  ments,  each  bearing  a  has  relief,  in  which 
rogues,  to  be  intoxicated  with  supersti-  the  figures  are  left  white  upon  an  azure 
tions;  here  are  no  cunning  mendicants,  ground.  The  whole  circle  of  figures,  run- 
preying  upon  the  conscience  of  the  poor;  ning  about  the  edge  of  the  dome,  forms  a 
fiere  are  no  inventions  to  try  men's  souls,  connected  line  of  has  reliefs  in  the  simple 
by  fasting,  and  unnatural  abstinences,  style  of  the  Etruscans.  The  figures  are 
contrary  to  the  prayer  of  Christ,  that  de-  those  of  infants  engaged  in  such  actions 
sires  to  be  delivered  from  temptation,  as  represent  the  instincts  of  man.  Some 
Men  are  at  peace  with  nature,  for,  by  are  occupied  in  the  chase ;  others  are 
true  knowledge,  they  have  discovered  quarreling;  others  seem  to  indulge  the 
that  she  is  the  faithful,  though  sometimes  pleasures  of  the  palate.  Some  are  sub- 
erring  servant  of  Divinity.  They  no  auing  wild  animals ;  others  play  at  hide 
longer  believe  that  a  desire  is  a  sin,  and  and  seek.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  instinct 
they  have  learned  at  length  to  govern  or  propensity  of  nature  that  is  not  here 
untimely  impulses,  not  by  lamentations  exhibited  in  a  manner  at  once  pleasing 
smd  ecstasies,  or  by  slow  self-destruc-  and  remarkable.  The  figures,  though 
tion,  but  hif  the  simple  avoidance  of  their  small,  are  sufiiciently  visible  from  below, 
causes,  without  fear  or  cowardly  re*  and  the  attitudes  of  all  form  a  beautiful 
morse.  succession  of  contrasts  and  transitions,  as 

•*  They  are  not  afraid  to  gratify  every  the  eye  follows  them  in  circle, 

sense  according  to  the  demands  of  reason  '*  The  circle  above  this  first  one,  corres- 

and  of  virtue.    The  eye,  the  ear,  are  ponds  with  the  die  of  a  pedestal  and  the 

alike  opened  to  the  entrance  of  the  most  frieze  of  an  entablature.    It  is  also  sur- 

sublime  realities.  mounted  by  a  flat,  but  deep,  cornice. 

"Thev  know  that  there  are  three  modes,  **This   circle,  also,  is  a   series   of 

by  which  religious  truth  is  communicated  groups ;  but  the  compartments  are  only 

to  the  soul.    By  the  announcement  of  the  five  in  number — each  one  placed  above 

word — by  reasoning — and  by  effects  of  five  of  the  lesser  divisions  of  the  first  cir- 

imagination.  cle.    They  contain  frescoes,  painted  in 

"The  preacher  accomplishes  the  first;  strong  colors,  of  figures  in  the  Greek 

the   theologian,  the   second ;   and   the  taste,  of  a  very  pure  outline,  robed,  and 

sacred  artist,  the  third.    But  the  two  lat-  in  action.    The  first  group  is  one  of  a 

ter  they  regard  only  as  aids  and  support-  family.    It  shows  ail  Uie  relations  of 

ers  to  the  first.  love :  that  of  the  parent,  the  brother  and 

"  They  have  imitated  the  Hebrews  in  sister,  the  friends,  the  husband  and  wife, 

their  poetry;  but  their  music  and  paint-  Its  figures  are  five  in  number,  represent* 

ings  are  a  creation  of  modern  art    In-  ing  infancy,  youth,  and  old  age.     You 

stead  of  covering  the  roof  of  their  temple  may  study  it  at  your  leisure,  and  will,  I 

with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  think,  find  it  inexhaustible.    The  second 

Jewish  manner,  or  converting  it  into  a  compartment   represents   cunning,  and 

hall  of  .terror,  by  images  of  martyrdoms  the  destructive  passions,  in  their  purest 

and  crucifixions,  they  have  covered  it  forms,  and  by  their  proper  actions  m  bu* 

with  symbolical  figures,  conveying  the  man  figures.    The   third   compartment 

sublimest  lessons."  represents  invention  and  the  acquisition 

Pointing  to  the  compartments  of  the  of  wealth.   The  fourth,  the  arts  of  music 

dome,  which  was  hemispherical,  the  en-  and  painting ;  the  fifth,  geometry  and  the 

thusiast  continued :  sciences.    Each  of  the  figures,  by  action 

**  In  these  compartments  are  depicted  and  circumstance,  and  even  by  dress  and 

the  unchangeable  enei^les,  the  princi-  feature,  expresses,  in  some  manner,  the 

pies,  and  the  instincts  of  man.  kind  of  intelligence  which  inspires  it. 

**  Observe  that  the  edges  of  the  hollow  You  may  see  that  the  hollow  of  the  dome 
dome  seem  to  rest  upon  a  broad  rin^  or  is  not  a  perfect  hemisphere,  but  some- 
band,  beneath  which  is  a  similar  ring,  what  flattened,  in  order  that  the  figures 
of  less  depth,  the  inner  surface  of  the  may  be  visible  to  a  large  circle  below. 
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Above  the  cornice,  its  hollow  is  com-  ing  intelligences,  end  the  intelligences 

posed  of  three  great  windows,  divided  by  beneath  their  governing  rational  princi- 

as  many  heavy  ribs.    These  let  in  very  pies ;  and  thus  the  scheme  of  human 

little  light,  being  of  stained  glass  of  the  reason  and  intelligent  nature  is  painted 

darkest  colors,  subdued  to  be  agreeable  to  to  the  eye.'* 

the  eye.  In  all  the  variety  of  the  splen-  Lomatius  continued  his  description  of 
didly  colored  draperies  of  the  figures  the  interior  of  his  church — of  the  pic- 
painted  on  the  glass,  there  is  no  glare  nor  tures  on  the  wails,  in  the  angles  of  the 
oppressive  e&ct»  even  under  the  noon-  ceiling,  between  the  arches,  over  the  pui- 
day  suQ.  In  order  to  soften  the  light,  pit,--he  had  designed  or  assisted  in  the 
the  glasses  are  double,  the  outside  layer  design  of  all,  and  being  wealthy,  paid 
being  colorless  ground  glass,  letting;  in  a  for  the  greater  part  out  of  his  own  purse, 
diffused  ray  through  the  colored  layer ;  The  church  was  his  hobby ;  every  thing 
for  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  connected  with  churches  and  their  histo- 
to  pain  the  senses  with  violent  colors  and  ry>  was  interesting  to  him.  His  library 
lights,  when  we  mean,  rather,  to  sooth  teemed  with  ecclesiastical  histories, 
and  gratify  them.  The  principles  ob-  works  of  theology,  and  works  of  archi- 
served  in  sacred  music  should  also  be  at-  tecture.  He  theorized  on  art,  and  was  a 
tended  to  in  the  painting  of  the  windows  perfect  dilletanti.  Delicious  hours  have 
of  sacred  edifices.  Ail  effects  should  be  1  spent  in  the  dim  alcoves  of  his  library, 
gland,  mild,  and  simple.  turning   over   his    wealthy   portfolios. 

The  window  over  the  dome  repre-  stored  with  the  choice  etchings  and  en- 
flents  Inspiration, — ^in  the  figure  of  the  craved  works  of  all  the  great  painters. 
warrior,  in  that  of  the  king,  and  in  that  Here,  also,  were  the  works  of  Callot, 
of  the  prophetess.  All  are  known  sub-  of  Da  Vinci,  of  Lomazzo,  of  Lairesce, 
jects ;  you  will  recognise  them  by  their  of  Paosanias,  of  Pliny,  of  Lanz,  Le 
emblems.  The  proiuietess  is  Miriam;  Brun,  Vasari,  with  hundreds  of  mag- 
the  king,  David ;  and  the  warrior,  Joshua,  nificent  folios  stored  with  the  choicest 
They  represent  all  that  belongs  to  inspi-  works  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
ration.  They  are  grouped  m  such  a  schools.  I  became,  at  least  externally, 
manner  as  to  form  a  whole  by  the  effects  familiar  with  them,  and  read  much  that 
of  color,  light  and  shade,  and  expression ;  was  valuable.  Hence  my  present  enjoy- 
but  this  etevated  species  of  representa-  ment  of  pictures  and  art  generally. 
tion  does  not  tfdmit  of  any  violent  ges-  Lomatius  was  a  short,  uncouth,  little 
tares  or  action.  man,  a  precipitate  talker,  but  imaginative 

*'  Of  the  two  other  windows,  one  rep-  and  critical.    His  affections  shaped  them- 

lesents  all  that  belongs  to  law  and  gov-  selves  by  his  intellect;  he  did  not  love 

emment.    In  this  there  are  but  two  t^*  those  who  took  no  interest  in  his  favorite 

ures,  and  between  them  a  throne,  on  studies.     While  you  would  listen  and 

which  rests  a  casket,  and,  inscribed  on  Ipdk,  he  loved  you,  and  no  longer.    To 

the  casket,  the  unspoken  name  of  God  in  him  I  am  indebted  for  a  better  direction 

the  Hebrew  sign.  of  my  taste.    Though  my  eyes  are  not 

**  On  the  left  hand  of  the  altar  is  quick,  I  can,  even  now,  jud^e  of  a  pic- 
Moses,  in  the  attitude  of  Judgment.  On  ture,  or  criticise  an  engraving ;  I  even 
the  right,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  die-  have  a  small,  but  choice,  collection  of 
tating  the  words  of  faith.  This,*you  will  prints,  visible  only  to  the  judicious, 
perceive,  is  the  principal  compartment,  Anoong  them  I  will  only  mention  the 
and  rests  over  that  group  of  frescoed  fi%'  great  "  Assumption  "  of  Schiavoni,  a 
ures  which  repreeents  the  selfish  desires.  '*  Battle  of  the  Standard,"  and  a  set  of 

*<  The  third  compartment  is  of  divine  the  **  Battles  of  Alexander  "-^all  clean 

knowledge,  or  of  the  Word,  and  rests  impressions,  and  very  black. 

over  the  frescoes  of  the  intelligences  of  ^  »./^««i^„«,«^ 

art  and  science.    It  contains  a  group  of  ^  komdescript. 

three  figures ;   the  central  representing  Why,  among  this  circle  of  worthies, 

Christ;  the  one  on  the  left,  St.  Peter;  should  I  hesitate  to  place  thee,  Cosmus — 

and  on  the  right,  St  I^ul ;  the  one  die-  thou  singular  and  agreeable  union  of  ex- 

oovering  reason,  and  the  other,  belief.  tremes — whom  nature  made  a  man  of 

"  ObMrve  the  placing  of  these  superior  letters,  and  necessity,  a  merchant.    In 

groups  over  the  frescoes,  and  of  the  fres-  thee  were  united,  calculation  and  criti- 

coes  over  the  bas  reliefs.    The  groups  of  cism — ^letters  and  the  ledger.    It  was  thy 

instincts  are  beneath  their  proper  gorem-  fate  to  keep  books— thy  ability  to  make 
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them.    With  you,  my  speculative  {riend*  An  agile  and  sharp  logidan,  a  terror  to 

to  speak  and  to  think  were  the  same  ae-  dogmatists,  an  able  advocate, a  jnst  ad indi- 

tion.    Your  brooding  inteUect  hatched  cator,  interested  in  many  thinss, bat chief- 

conclusioos  out  of  all  (hat  it  rested  on ;  ly  in  elegancies  and  rare  products  of  the 

your  wit,  a  perpetual  lambent  fire,  play-  mind ;  nay  more,  a  humorist,  a  stonr- 

ed  over  the  object,  without  burning  or  teller,  a  boon  companion,  a  judge  of  the 

even  warmine  it,  yet  forced  the  eye,  con»  bottie— of  every  thing  but — !  In  my  dark 

stantly,  to  follow  and  admire.   Your  in-  and  miserable  hours,  thou  didst  me  the 

exhaustible  socialitv  delighted  in  num*  good  office  of  a  consoler;  but  now  thou 

bers.    It  was  no  lover's  partiality — of  art  gone;  and,  by  these  gray  locks,  I  am 

this  one,  and  no  other — but  spread  itself  reminded  that  I,  too,  must  soon  depaurt.    I 

generously  through  a  group — warmed  on  have  lived,  and,  in  a  brief  experience, 

multitudes,  lived  in  variety,  and  rose  with  made  up  the  sum  of  good  and  evil.    Mv 

the  occasion.    On  what  topic  would  you  jovs  and  sorrows,  weighed  sgainst  eaca 

not  converse  ?    The  lightest,  the  gravest  other,  seem  to  balance  evenly. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I  HAVE  given  you  an  account  of  my  happened  so  recently  as  not  yet  to  have 
infancy  and  boyhood.  You  are  pretty  acquired  in  my  fancy  the  character  of  a 
well  acquainted  with  the  principal  turns  history ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  account 
of  fortune  that  befel  me  until  the  latter  of  that  infernal  expedition  of  the  adven- 
part  of  my  twenty-first  year ;  ojaly  I  neg*  turos  Von  Slawkenburg,  which  I  pro- 
jected to  say,  that,  by  special  invitation  mised  years  ago,  and  introduced  to  you 
from  the  most  learned  Vierus,  during  the  with  vast  preparations,  most  part  thrown 
absence  of  my  patron,  I  passed  two  years  away. 

of  my  life  in  his  office,  in  the  capacity  of        With  which  of  these  three  things — tbe 

attendant— Vierus'    poverty    forbidding  tale,  the  wedding,  or  the  expedition — I 

any  other  arrangement.    Thus,  in  both  had  best  begin,  is  just  now  a  thing  quite 

instances,  I  was   enabled   honestly  to  impossible  to  be  decided  by  anyprinci- 

earn  my  living,  first  as  assistant  to  my  pleof  order,  save  that  of  the  natund  sue- 

patron,  and    afterward   to   his   triend.  cession  of  events,  which  at  present  I 

buring  the  whole  of  this  period,  living  shall  neglect,  and  forthwith  .b^n  with 

mostly  in  a  constant  round  of  study  and  the  adventure. 

occupation,  nothing  happened  sufficiently  It  was  in  the  evening  of  tbe  third  day 
remarkable  to  distinguish  one  day  from  after  the  marriage,  when  a  circle  of  guests 
another.  I  lived  regularly,  learned  rap-  and  friendly  neighbors  were  assembled 
idly,  conversed,  thought,  and  medi-  in  my  hall,  that  Egeria  related  to  us  the 
tated.  Then  followed  my  practice  in  the  story  of  her  adventures.  Passing  lightly 
country,  with  the  adventure  which  1  over  the  period  of  her  childhml,  and 
have  related.  Had  I  intended,  at  the  leaving  the  misfortune  of  her  father  un- 
first,  to  write  a  regular  histCHy  of  my  explained,  she  went  on  to  relate  as  fol- 
life,  I  should  have  adhered  most  faith-  lows  the  causes  of  her  sudden  disappear- 
fully  to  that  resolution ;  but,  ou  the  con-  ance  from  the  city  at  the  time  of  Clemen- 
trary,  my  plan  was  to  have  no  plan,  but  tine's  search  for  her. 
to  follow  the  humor,  and  compose  just  *<  Soon  after  the  last  visit  which  Cle- 
such  a  desultory,  broken  afi&ir  as  it  might  mentine  made  me  at  my  lodgings  in  the 
please  accident  and  fancy  to  make  it.  city,  there  came  to  the  house  a  young 
The  results  are  so  far  in  your  hands.  gentleman  of  fortune  from  England,  a 

To  make  this  volume  of  our  history  Mr.  Blancmange,  who  represented  him- 

complete,  1  have  now  three  things  to  ac-  self  as  a  younger  brother  of  the  ^eat 

complish;  namely:  the  story  of  Efferia,  house  of  Blancmange,  which  traced  itself 

which,  you  may  remember,  was  leh  un-  backward  to  a  certain  French  money 

finished  bv  Clementine,  but  since  com*  lender  of  the  lastlcenturyi   who   hsid 

pleted  by  nerself,  to  my  great  joy ; — the  married    the   daughter  of    an  English 

account  of  the  wedding,  to  which  I  hast-  Earl,  and  by  certain  revenue  services 

ily  invited  you  some  time  ago,  before  I  secured  to  his  son  the  tide  and  honors  of 

had  quite  determined  whether  to  let  yon  tbe  earldom.  Of  the  truth  of  this  history 

go  with  me  or  not    The  thing  having  no  one  raised  a  doubt*  and  as  the  gentle^ 
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man  repreaeDled  that  bis  brother  tbe  Earl  need  not  ask  sach  a  question.      Finieh 

bad  no  cbildren,  and  that  he  himself  was  tibe  brandy*  captain.    No  heel-taps, 
the  heir  at  law,  we  thought  him  a  very       <*  We  must  have    anotber   hundred 

admirable  person.  ponnds,  Mr.  Earl.    It's  a  delicate  busi- 

Mr.  Blancmange  made  himself  at  ease  ness*  you  know,  if  it  should  come  out." 
with  us,  and  was  especially  agreeable  to       "  On !  you  think  you  hare  me  now," 

my  mistress,  with  an  intent,  as  I  soon  repliedthe  e;entleman,  with  an  oath ;  <*but 

teamed,  to  make  her  a  party  in  a  little  no,**  he  added,   **  the  trifle  is  at  your 

design  touching  myself.  service — the  prize  is  worth  it.*' 

One  day  my  mistress  came  to  me  '<  There,*'  said  he,  throwing  a  heap  of 
with  a  sad  countenance,  and  inquired  gold  pieces  upon  the  table.  "Now  let  us 
whether  1  could  bear  to  be  told  of  a  very  hear  no  more  about  it."  The  captain 
great  misfortune  which  had  just  befallen  would  have  gathered  up  the  money,  but 
me.  She  then  handed  me  a  letter  in  the  the  lady  prevented  him ;  and  sweeping 
hand- writing  of  Clementine,  in  which  the  pieces  from  the  board,  she  rose  and 
he  was  made  to  say,  that  as  his  last  bout  came  with  them  into  the  state-room.  See- 
had  come,  at  the  close  of  a  sudden  and  ing  me  awake,  and  obserring  them,  she 
dangerous  illness,  he  could  only  leave  started,  and  seemed  confused  for  a  mo* 
mo  his  blessing,  and  recommend  me  to  ment.  Then  recovering  her  presence  of 
tbe  care  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  good  lady  mind,  she  sprang  forward,  and  throwing 
with  whom  I  was  residing.  As  I  opened  her  arms  about  my  neck,  almost  stifled 
this  letter,  the  good  woman  showed  me  me  with  kisses. 
another  in  the  same  hand,  directed  to  "  How  do  you,  my  angel,  my  dear 
herselif,  which  seemed  to  solicit  her,  daughter?'*  she  exclaimed, — ^''do  you 
with  every  expression  of  regard,  to  take  know  where  you  are,  dearest,  and  where 
care  of  me,  and  even  to  aaopt  me  as  you  are  goin^.'  We  are  on  tbe  way 
her  daughter.  to  France,  with  out  good  friends,  the 

Yon  may  imagine  the  effect  of  these  captain  and  Mr.  Blancmange.    But,  ah ! 

contrivances  on  one  so  tender  and  unsus-  I  forget,  you  have  suflered  so  much — 

pidons.    I  fell  like  one  dead,  and  re-  such  a  loss!    Well — wewilldowhatwe 

mained  1  know  not  how  long  in  a  per*  can  to  comfort  you — we  will.'*    Thereat 

fectly  ibsensible  state.    On  my  recovery  she  began  feeling  of  my  hands,  and  with 

from  the  shock  and  fever  which  ensued,  a  variety  of  condoient  expressions,  in- 

I  found  myself  lying  in  the  cabin  of  a  quired  bow  I  felt,  assuring  me  that,  for 

packet  ship,  sailing  toward  Europe.   Mr.  ten  whole  days  I  bad  been  in  a  state  of 

Blancmange,  and  a  coarse-looking  per-  stupor ;  my  grief  had  had  so  powerful  an 

son,  in  the  dress  of  a  seaman,  were  seated  effect  apon  me. 

in  thegcabin  playing  at  cards  with  my  mis-       .Whether  this  stupor  was  wholly  at- 

tress.    Looking  through  the  door  of  my  tributable  to  grief,  or  in  part  to  a  drug 

state-room,  which  stood  ajar,  i  saw  the  which  she  mixed  with  my  food,  1  have 

Englishman  rise  and  leave  the  cabin,  and  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  rational 

in  bis  absence,  which  lasted  only  a  few  conjecture  seems  to  favor  the  latter  opin- 

moments,  the  other  person  used  some  re-  ion. 

raarkable  expressions  which  I  did  not       Not  choosing  to  betray  the  saspicions 

understand,  but  which  seemed  to  be  in  which  siezed  upon  me,  I  received  her 

allusion  to  myself.  I  noticed  at  the  same  caresses   and    congratulations    without 

time  a  disagreeable  familiarity  of  manner  any  «gns  of  emotion.    I  suflfered  her  to 

between  the  two,  which  was  equally  in-  assist  my  recovery,  *and  even  appeared 

comprehensible.    Blancmange  presently  with  all  the  civility  which  I  could  com* 

retamed  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  mand,  before  the  Englishman  and  the 

the  following  elegant  conversation  en-  captain. 

sued,  while  the  liufy  filled  their  glasses        It  was  not  long  before  Blancmange 

with  what  seemed  to  be  brandy,  as  I  began  to  let  me  perceive  how  much  he 

judged  by  the  odor.  was  affected,  by  what  he  pleased  to  call 

•<  Weil,  Mr.  Earl,  we  shall  be  in  Paris  my  condescension  to  him ;  though  I  en- 

ia  lets  than  a  forty^eight  hours ;  what  do  deavored  to  divide  my  civilities  as  equal- 

yott  mean  to  do  with  your  pet  there  in  ly  as  possible  between  the  two.    As 

the  berth  ?  often  as  the  Englishman  became  pressing, 

•*  Egad,  madam !  Pll  leave  my  inten-  I  treated  him  with  coldness,  and  appear- 

tJons  to  your  sagest  conjecture.    A  wo-  ed  more  kind  than  usual  to  tbe  captain ; 

hhui  oi  your  judgment  and  ejq^erience  which  had  a  capital  effect ;  for  this  latter 
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person  soon  understood  the  game,  and  lament,  ia  secret,  the  andmely  death  of 

even  went  so  far  as  to  seem  to  make  my  friend. 

love  to  me,  merely  to  amuse  himself  at  '*  The  day  after  the  meeting  with  Clem^ 

the   expense   of  Blancmange.    In  this  entine,  which  has  heen  related  to  yoa 

manner  I  succeeded  in  keeping  myself  hy  our  friend  Steiuer,"  said  the  lady,'ad- 

free  of  anything  disagreeable,  though  I  dressing  rayself»  "  I  quickly  explained 

saw  that  my  behavior  threw  the  £ng-  all  to  him.     We  parted  company  imme* 

lishman  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  diately  with  the  woman,  and  the  cantain, 

I  perceived  also  in  mvself  anew  spirit  who  had  stuck  close  to  the  Englishman 

rising;  for,  being  in  tne  hands  of  ene-  in  the  quality  of  humble  friends,  and  set 

mies,  and  depending  wholly  upon  my-  offon  our  return  to  Paris.    These  worthy 

self»  I  became  at  once  wiser  in  regard  people  did  not  fail,  however,  of  rejoining 

to  persons,  and  lost  a  certain  rustic  con-  their  companion  Blancmange*  who  seems 

fidence  in  others,  bred  in  me  by  my  to  have  plotted  revenge,  and,  with  their 

sylvan  education.  aid,  came  very  near  accomplishing   it. 

We  arrived  in  Paris  within  the  pre-  How  this  happened,  1  will  relate  to  you 

dieted  time,  and  here  I  was  put  through  very  particularly. 

a  regular  course  of  temptations  by  my  **  On  our  arrival  at  Paris,  Clementine 

mistress  and  the  Englishman ;  but  in-  took  lodgings  for  me  in  an  upper  story 

stead  of  losing  ground,  with  my  own  of  a  house  in  a  frequented  quarter.  Here 

resolution,  I  became  an  adept  in  decep-  he  intended  to  have  me  stay  for  a  while* 

tion,  and  by  a  perfect  amiability  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  city,  and 

impenetrability,   acquired  an    influence  recover  my  health,  which  was  impaired 

over  those  who  thought  to  use  me  as  a  by  the  anxieties  I  had  suffered  for  his 

slave.  imagined  Joss.    As  there  is  something 

The  woman  still  continued  to  call  me  in  my  nature  of  that  gay  spirit  and  socisu 
daughter^  and  without  the  least  reluc-  ease,  which  characterizes  the  happv  peo- 
tance,  furnished  me  with  everything  i  pie  of  Paris,  t  was  delighted  with  this 
desired.  I  soon  discovered  that  her  sup-  opportunity  of  livinjg  among  them,  and 
plies  came  from  the  Englishman,  whose  extending  my  acquaintance  with  the  bet- 
purse  seemed  to  be  inexhastible.  You  tersort.  Nor  had  we  reason  to  corn- 
may  think  it  a  proof  of  but  little  delicacy,  plain  of  our  treatment ;  for  though  it  be 
that  I  willingly  made  use  of  the  person  impossible  for  strangers  of  no  note  to 
who  would  have  used  me ;  but  I  confess  make  much  impression  in  the  great  cap- 
not  to  an  absolute  purity  of  conscience,  ital  of  Europe,  yet  we  were  every  where 
an^  as  I  had  had  none  to  instruct  me  treated  with  remarkable  courtesy,  be- 
how  to  act  in  such  cases,  my  off-hand  cause  of  the  easy  and  winning  manners 
principles  partook  of  the  natural  cunning  of  my  friend,  who  never  failed  to  make 
of  the  untaught.  himself  agreeable  to  all  classes  and  de- 

After  a  year's  residence  in  Paris,  dur-  grees.*' 

ing  all  of  which  time,  my  gentleman  con-  Clementine  here  interrupted  the  oar- 

tinned  his  attentions,  never  suffering  a  rator — who  said  the  last  words  with  an 

day  to  pass  without  seeing  me,  and  sup-  arch  smile,  glancine  at  him — and  insisted 

plying  all  mv  wants  with  the  most  sur-  that  it  was  altogether  herself  who  made 

pnsing  assiduity,  he  proposed  a  journey  way  for   them   at  Paris.    *'  You  may 

through  Germany  and  Italy,  which  we  judge,"  said  he,  turning  to  one  of  the 

made  by  easy  stages,  passing  from  point  company,  **  whether  the  lady  just  now 

to  point,  in  a  manner  quite  negligent  of  spoke  the  exact  truth.    I  abhorred  so* 

time,  so  as  easily  to  consume  another  ciety,  while  we  were  in  Paris,  and  avoid- 

year  between  travel  and  enjoyment.  ed  it  with  all  my  might,  but  she,  contrary 

During  the  whole  of  this  journey,  I  to  my  express  desire,  attracted  all  kinds 
improved  my  leisure  with  reading  and  of  people,  and  forced  me  into  crowds  of 
meditation,  and  by  the  help  of  some  na-  ladies  and  savans;  besides  bringing 
tive  wit,  acquired  an  entire  ascendancy  numbers  of  German  counts,  and  other 
over  my  gentleman,  who,  from  a  brutal  foreign  rubbish  upon  us,  so  that  our 
master,  was  converted  into  a  respectful  drawing-room  looked  like  a  barrack  par- 
suitor;    though   I  confess  to  you  this  lor." 

change  did  not  in  the  least  increase  my  af-  "But  they  would  come,  Clement," 

fection  for  himself,  or  reconcile  me  to  my  retorted  the  lady»  with  a  look  of  feiened 

dependent  situation ;  I  studied  every  op-  anxiety ;  *<  one   could   not  keep  tavn 

portonity  of  freedom,  and  continued  to  off;  and  as  lor  the  eav«i8»  they  weie  of 
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your  own  bringpng  on :  for  my  part,  I . «    Observing  that  the  ladies  of  our  party 

detesied  them.*'  were  disagreeably  affected  by  this  dia- 

**  Ah  !  madam,"  retorted  the  other,  <*  I  logue,  1  pretended  an  impatience  to  bear 

threw  in  my  savans  to  keep  the  balance  the  continuation  of  the  story  of  the  Rng« 

a^inst   your    whiskered    and   military  lishman  and  his  plot,  which  seemed  to 

friends ;  but,  indeed,  I  acquit  you  of  all  promise  something  romantic ;  upon  which 

biame ;  they  would  come,  whether  you  the  lady  began  again  as  follows, 
would  or  not." 
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This  is  an  oddly-sounding,  but  very  or  frowns  of  fortune,  is  a  mark  not 
flignilicant  name,  which  the  Germans  yet  dreamed  of  by  their  philosophy! 
have  invented  for  those  who  pursue  Such  motives  are  too  etherial  for  their 
knowledge  in  any  of  its  departments  *  comprehension.  Education,  mental  cul- 
for  mere  self-interest,  or  merely  pro-  ture,  knowledge,  are,  in  their  view,  mere 
fessional  motives.  Schiller,  in  bis  noble  stepping-stones  to  fortune  or  official  fit- 
introductory  discourse  on  universal  his-  ness;  a  scaffolding,  important  but  as  a 
tory,  has  graphically  described  and  sting-  convenient  poinl  iappui  for  the  erection 
ingly  reproved  this  class  of  men.  They  of  that  fair  castle  of  outward  good, — so- 
who  read  German,  and  desire  to  see  so  cial  distinction,  wealth,  ease,  and  what- 
rare  a  topic  handled  with  signal  ability,  not, — which  to  their  sense-bound  souls 
will  be  well  rewarded  by  a  perusal  of  is  the  only  visible  and  tangible  tree  of 
that  work.  In  the  mean  time,  we  invite  life.  Unfortunate  men  !  they  cannot  rise 
all  others  to  explore  with  us,  by  the  road  above  the  mercenary  spirit.  It  has  so 
he  has  opened,  this  important  region  of  completely  fastened  them  to  the  ground- 
literary  jurisprudence  and  morality,  with  level  of  things,  that  every  proposition 
a  free  use  of  the  illuminated  paragraphs  which  either  science  or  the  age  has  to  lay 
of  this  great  writer,  to  whose  thoughts,  before  them,  is  contemplated  by  them 
on  this  subject,  we  are  proud  to  be  our-  from  this  groveling  point  of  view.  All 
selves,  and  shall  be  glad  to  make  others,  opinions  are,  by  force  of  habit,  cast  into 
indebted.  this  favorite  pair  of  scales,^  and   their 

£ver-un folding  truth  has  no  more  in-  claims  decided  by  the  preponderating 
yeterate  foe  than  he  to  whom  the  name  weights  of  interest.  Even  into  the  king- 
of  **  JSco)l«dc])ttUT'*  is  applicable ;  and  dom  of  intellectual  convictions  and  moral 
aa  no  feeling  is  more  fatal  to  the  genuine  sentiments  they  thus  dare  to  carry  these 
intellectual  spirit,  who.se  only  aim  is  sordid  considerations.  As  though  that 
truth,  and  on  whose  purity  the  fate  of  kingdom  were  bankrupt, and  unable  to  re- 
man is  left  dependent,  than  that  of  which  ward  its  children  out  of  its  own  inde- 
he  is  the  representative,  it  becomes  an  act  pendent  treasury,  but  paid  only  by  boi^ 
of  self-preservation  as  well  as  of  fealty  rowing,  the  bread-scholar  nominally  en- 
to  the  great  cause  of  letters,  to  set  forth  rolls  himselfas  a  subject,  but,  with  a  secriet 
his  characteristics  in  as  clear  a  light  as  want  of  confidence  in  his  new  mai^ter, 
poflsible.  looks  exclusively  to  another  and  a  hostile 

The  eyes  of  bread -scholars  of  every  power  for  sustaining  influences  and  rc- 
profession  are,  if  we  do  not  mistake  the  munerating  results.  Such  men  are  there- 
case,  spell-bound  to  one  all-absorbing,  fore  not  to  be  depended  upon  by  literature 
all-eclipsing  object, — the  elevation  of  self  to  do  her  work,  because  literature  is  to 
on  the  shoulders  of  literature.  Their  poor  to  pay  them.  Not  loving  truth  for 
exertions  and  movements  in  the  world  of  what  she  is  in  herself — not  servin}{  her 
mind,  are  controlled  by  two  questions  from  sl  sense  of  their  inv>ard  need  of  her — 
only,  viz :  What  toiU  men  say  7  and  what  they  forsake  her  in  the  hour  of  trial,  treat 
totU  men  give  ?  To  pursue  truth,  for  her  her  with  indifference  and  absolute  neglect 
own  sake,  independently  of  popular  or  when  they  caunot  ii5e  her  as  a  tool  of 

earty  judgments,  out  of  regard  to  the  their  **  low  ambition,'*  and  become  ooen 

loadest    interests    of    humanity    and  enemies  when  Error,7ed  by  popularity, 

jiistice«  r^^ardless  of  either  the  smiles  is  able  to  outbid  her  hated  rival  in  the 
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only  coin  that  passes  current  at  their  volations  in  the  kingdom  of  knowledge 
counter.  more  than  just  these  persons?  Every 
In  his  introductory  remarks,  with  light  which  is  kindled  hy  a  happy  genius, 
which  Schiller  begins  the  discourse  we  in  what  science  soever  it  may  be,  makes 
have  referred  to,  addressed  to  the  large  their  poverty  visible;  they  resist  it  with 
and  promising  group  of  students  who  hitterness,  with  malice,  with  desperation, 
formed  his  auditory,  he  puts  the  striking  because,  with  the  school-system  which 
question,  *<  What  hcLs  man  to  give  to  man  they  defend,  they  are  at  the  same 
greater  than  truth?"  The  ^* one destina^  time  fighting  for  their  whole  existence. 
iion  of  us  all,  which  we  all  share  in  Therefore,  there  is  no  more  irreconcilable 
an  equal  manner,  and  which  we  have  enemy,  no  more  envious  colleague,  no 
brought  into  the  world  toith  us"  viz :  **  to  more  willing  chain-maker,  than  the  bread- 
ferfed  ourselves  as  men" — ^this  view,  also,  scholar.  The  less  his  attainments  reward 
IS  in  the  hands  of  this  true  spiritual  icon-  him  through  themselves^  the  greater  re- 
oclast — the  first  weapon  of  his  warfare  compense  does  he  demand  from  without ; 
against  the  whole  tribe  of  men-pleasers  for  the  merit  of  handicraftsmen  he  has 
and  worldly-wise  men  in  the  domain  of  but  one  measure,  the  toil.  Therefore  one 
literature.  As  to  plans  of  study,  he  goes  hears  nobody  complain  more  of  ingrati- 
on  to  observe,  that  that  which  the  bread-  tude,  than  the  bread -scholar;  not  in  his 
scholar  and  that  which  the  philosophical  treasures  of  thought  does  he  seek  his  re- 
bead  propose  to  themselves  must  be  quite  ward;  he  expects  his  reward  from  out- 
different.  Ths  former,  who  is  dependent  ward  recognition,  from  places  of  honor, 
on  his  diligence,  singly  and  alone,  to  per-  from  maintenance.  Does  this  fail  him, 
form  the  conditions  under  which  he  can  who  is  more  unhappy  than  the  bread- 
be  competent  to  an  office  and  partake  of  scholar?  He  has  lived,  watched,  labored 
its  advantages,  who  only  on  this  account  in  vain;  in  vain  has  he  sought  after 
sets  the  powers  of  his  spirit  in  motion,  truth,  if  truth  does  not  change  itself  for 
viz:  in  order  thereby  to  improve  his  him  into  gold,  into  newspaper  praise,  into 
temporal  condition,  and  to  satisfy  a  little  the  favor  of  princes, 
longing  for  fame, — such  a  one,  on  enter-  How  pitiable  is  such  a  man,  who,  with 
ing  his  academical  career,  can  have  no  the72o6^$2ofall  instruments,  with  science 
weightier  care  than  in  the  most  accurate  and  art,  desires  and  effects  nothing  higher 
manner  to  separate  the  sciences  which  than  the  day  laborer,  with  the  meanest! 
he  calls  bread-studies  from  all  others  who,  in  a  kingdom  of  the  most  perfect 
which  satisfy  the  spirit  only  as  spirit  freedom,  carries  about  with  him  the  soal 
All  the  time  which  he  dedicated  to  the  of  a  slave! — But  still  more  worthy  of 
latter,  he  would  believe  to  be  abstracted  pity  is  the  young  man  of  genius,  whose 
from  his  future  calling,  and  would  never  naturally  beautiful  course  has  been  turned 
forgive  himself  this  robbery.  He  will  aside  by  pernicious  doctrines  and  models 
regulate  his  entire  application  by  the  de-  upon  this  by-path,  who  has  suiSsred  him- 
mands  made  upon  him  by  the  future  lord  self  to  be  persuaded  to  make  collections 
of  his  destiny,  and  deems  all  done,  when  with  this  pitiful  carefulness  for  his  future 
be  has  made  himself  able  to  answer  them  calling.  Soon  will  the  science  of  hia 
without  fear.  Has  he  run  through  his  vocation  become  loathsome  to  him  as  an 
course  and  reached  the  end  of  his  wishes,  imperfect  work;  desires  will  awake  in 
he  of  course  forsakes  his  conductresses, —  him  which  it  cannot  satisfy;  his  genius 
for  why  should  they  trouble  him  yet  far-  will  rebel  against  his  destination.  All 
ther  ?  His  greatest  care  now  is  to  carry  that  he  now^  does  appears  to  him  as  frag- 
bis  collected  treasures  of  memory  to  mar-  mentary ;  he  sees  no  object  of  his  waking* 
ket,  and  to  take  heed  that  they  do  not  and  still  he  cannot  hear  objectlessness. 
sink  in  their  value.  Every  extension  of  The  toilsome,  the  triHing,  in  his  profes- 
his  head-science  disturbs  nim,  because  it  sional  cares  presses  him  to  the  ground, 
sends  him  to  new  labor,  or  makes  the  because  he  cannot  set  against  it  the  joy- 
past  useless;  every  serious  innovation  ous  spirit  which  accompanies  only  th« 
frightens  him,  because  it  breaks  in  pieces  clear  insight,  only  the  anticipated  perfec- 
the  old  school-forms,  which  he  made  so  tion.  He  feels  himself  cut  off— torn  out 
laboriously  his  own,  and  puts  in  danger  from  the  connection  of  things,  because 
the  whole  work  of  his  previous  life,  he  has  neglected  to  join  his  activity  to 
Who  have  cried,  out  more  against  re-  the  great  whole  of  the  world.  To  the 
formers  than  the  crowd  of  bread-scholars?  civilian,  his  legal  science  becomes  dis- 
Who  hold  back  the  progress  of  useful  re-  gusting,  as  soon  as  the  glimmer  of  a  bet- 
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ter  caltare  lays  open  its  imperfections  to  UMd-Mh  guards  the  onfraitfu]  samenets 

the  light/  making  him  recoil  from  it,  in-  of  bis  school- conceptions, 

stead  of  endeavoring  to  be  its  new  creator.  There  is  no  more  just  judge  of  foreign 

and  to  supply  from  his  inward  fullness  merit  than  the  philosophical  head.  Sharp* 

its  detected  deficiencies.    The  physician  sighted  and  inventive  enough  to  make 

<|narrels  with  his  calling  as  soon  as  se-  use  of  every  activity,  he  is  also  ready 

nous  disappointments  reveal  to  him  the  eoouj^h  to  honor  the  autbor  of  the  least, 

uncertainty  of  his  systems;  the  tbeolo*  For  him  all  heads  are  working — all  heads 

Eian  loses  his  esteem  for  his,  as  soon  as  work  against  the  bread -scholar.  The 
is  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  his  doc-  former  knows  how  to  change  everything 
trinal  system  wavers.  that  happens,  and  is  thought  of  arouna 
How  entirely  otherwise  is  it  with  tbe  him,  into  his  own  property — ^between 
philosophical  head !  Just  as  carefully  as  thinking  heads  there  prevails  an  inward 
the  bread*scbolar  separates  his  science  community  of  all  goods  of  the  spirit; 
from  all  others,  the  other  labors  to  widen  what  one  gains  in  the  kingdom  of  truth, 
its  I'urisdiction  and  to  restore  its  union  he  has  gained  for  all.  Tbe  bread-scholar 
with  the  rest — to  restorit  I  say,  because  hedges  himself  from  all  his  neighbours, 
only  the  abstracting  understanding  has  whom  be  enviously  grudges  light  and 
made  these  boundaries,  has  divorced  sun,  and  guards  with  care  the  crazy  bars 
these  sciences  from  one  another.  Where  which  he  but  weakly  defends  against 
the  bread-scholar  rends,  the  philosophical  victorious  reason.  Tbe  bread-student  is 
spirit  biads  together.  He  has  early  con-  obliged  to  borrow  from  everything  he 
Tinced  himself,  that  in  the  department  of  undertakes  a  charm  and  brightnesslrom 
the  understanding,  as  in  the  world  of  without;  the  philosophical  spirit  finds 
sense,  everything  touches  upon  some-  in  his  object,  in  his  labor  itself,  charm 
thing  else,  and  bis  active  impulse  after  and  reward.  With  how  much  more 
harmony  cannot  satisfy  itself  with  frag-  spirit  he  can  undertake  his  task,  how 
ments.  All  his  efforts  are  directed  to  the  much  more  lively  will  be  his  zeal,  how 
perfection  of  his  knowledge ;  his  noble  much  more  permanent  will  be  his  cour- 
impatience  cannot  rest  until  all  his  con-  age  and  his  activity,  since  with  him 
eeptions  have  disposed  themselves  to  a  labor  rejuvenates  itself." 
common  whole,  until  he  stands  in  the  Thus  far  this  genuine  lover  of  truth, 
centre  of  his  art,  of  his  sciences,  and  who  searchad  for  it  with  so  pure  a  heart 
from  hence  with  a  satisfied  glance  over-  that  he  found,  and  who,  in  bestowing  it 
looks  their  extent.  New  discoveries  in  upon  others,  *'  took  care  that  its  worth 
the  circle  of  his  activity,  which  cast  down  did  not  diminish  under  his  hands."  Simi- 
the  bread^scholart  enrapture  the  philoso-  lar  views  with  those  just  exhibited  in 
phical  spirit.  Perhaps  they  fill  a  chasm,  relation  to  tbe  motives  which  should 
which  has  disfigured  the  growing  whole  actuate  the  scholar  and  every  laborer 
of  his  views,  or  place  upon  his  ideal  in  the  mines  of  science,  have  been  re- 
structure tbe  last  stone  necessary  for  its  centiy  expressed  with  great  force  and 
completion.  But  should  they  even  shat-  beauty  by  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale 
ter  it  to  pieces,  should  a  new  series  of  College,  in  his  inaugural  address.  Somo 
thoughts,  should  a  new  phenomenon  of  passages  of  this  noble  production  utter 
nature,  should  a  newly-discovered  law  so  timely  a  rebuke  of  the  gross  utilitarian 
in  the  material  world,  overturn  the  whole  immedtaleism,  which  so  infects  the  age, 
edifice  of  his  science ;  as  he  has  always  and  which  makes  it  so  powerless  for  toe 
loved  the  truth  more  than  his  sys(em,  glad-  present^  because  so  faithless  in  the/uiur«, 
]y  will  he  exchange  the  whole  defective  that  they,  too,  must  be  called  in  to  en* 
form  for  a  newer  and  more  beautiful  one.  rich  our  argument  Every  true  mind. 
Yes,  if  no  blow  from  without  shakes  tbe  whether  to  give  or  to  receive  be  its  out- 
edifice  of  his  speculative  conceptions,  he  ward  calling,  will  welcome  such  senti- 
is  himself  impelled  by  an  eternally  active  ments  as  these: 
impulse  after  improvement,  to  be  tbe  "  The  Christian  teacher,**  he  observes, 
fiist  to  be  dissatished  with  it,  and  to  take  "  will  estimate  education  not  so  much 
it  in  pieces  in  order  that  he  may  more  by  its  relation  to  immediate  ends  of  a 
perfectly  put  it  together  again.  Through  practical  sort,  as  by  its  relation  to  high 
always  new  and  more  beautiful  forms  of  ends  far  more  important  than  success  in 
thought,  tbe  philosophical  spirit  advances  a  profession,  and  the  power  of  acquirinjg; 
to  higher  excellence,  while  tbe  bread-  wealth  and  honor.  He  will  value  sci- 
fltudent  in  an    everlasting  intellectual  ence  to  some  extent  for  its  own  sake. 
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He  will  yalae  it  also  w  a  necessary  eition  ?  There  yet  remains  all  thai  maiet 
-means  for  the  formation  of  a  perfect  the  esserUieU  difference  between  men.  There 
mind,  and  of  an  individual  fitted  for  high  remains  all  that  malces a  difference  between 
Qsefafness.*'  Reputation  and  other  tem-  a  man  and  no  man — between  an  embased 
poral  ends  are,  indeed,  by  no  means  to  and  an  ennobled  nature.  **  There  remains,** 
be  despised.  Indeed,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  says  the  eloquent  scholar  just  raised  to 
them  entirely  is  not  required  even  by  re-  the  headship  of  New  England's  faithfal* 
ligion,  and  to  pretend  to  be  insensible  to  est  university,  *<  the  priceless  mind,  all 
their  influence  would  betray  either  folly  ready  for  usefulness,  strong  in  its  Iots 
or  affiictation.  But  these  objects  are  not  of  truth,  imbned  with  the  knowledge  of 
to  be  sought  for.  They  will  come  un-  principles,  unwilling  to  stoop  to  wnat  is 
aonght  and  unasked  to  all  who  dare  to  low,  and  containing  within  itself  a  fount- 
live  and  labor  for  more  excellent  re*  ain  of  happiness." 
wards.  In  general,  it  is  true,  that  **  the  With  these  happy  conceptions  of  the 
attainment  of  the  better  will  involve  that  true  aims  and  rewards  of  learning,  so 
of  the.  less  worth."  But  should  it  not —  encouraging  to  exertion,  so  necessary  to 
should  the  general  law  be  overruled  for  successful  results,  we  take  our  leave  of 
a  season  by  some  particular  cause  or  the  bread-scholar.  We  hope  for  his 
causes  from  the  operation  of  which  transformation  into  a  truth -scholar.  All 
•*  knowledge  is"  no  longer  «  power"  hope  for  the  world  hangs  on  the  realiza- 
orer  the  "  beggarly  elements,"  and  in-  tion  of  a  final  victory  over  the  spirit  of 
tellectual  wealth  becomes  another  name  bread -scholarship.  Truth  is  the  real 
f6r  poverty  of  purse  and  condition — what  mistress  of  the  world,  and  against  her 
then  ?  Has  all  been  in  vain,  the  honor-  none  can  prosper  ;  with  her,  none  play 
able  effort,  the  intellectual  diligence,  the  a  losing  game, 
disciplined  pursuit,  the  triumphal  acqui- 


SHAKSP£ARE*S    SONNETS. 

Most  readers  of  Sbakspeare  neglect  credit  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the  ia- 
his  Sonnets  altogether.  To  those  who  genuity  with  which  his  purpose  is  ez- 
have  occasionally  attempted  to  search  ecuted.  Yet  we  think  there  are  few  read- 
out their  fullest  meaning,  the  effort  has  ers  who  will  not  rise  from  the  perusal 
been  but  partiaJIy  successful,  and  perhaps  of  his  almost  endless  lucubrations,  with- 

auite  too  soon  relinquished.  Aside  from  out  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  dissent, 
le  poems  themselves,  there  is  given  us  He  seems  to  have  adopted  many  of  bis 
but  little  help.  Nearly  all  the  old  critics,  conclusions  quite  too  hastily.  Although 
80  ready  with  loquacious  comments  upon  he  assures  us  that  his  text  had  not  lacked 
all  the  Plays,  seem  tb  have  found  them-  much  faithful  and  continuous  reading; 
selves  here  only  **  looking  on  darkness  yet  his  assertions  tend  rather  to  continue 
which  the  blind  do  see," — and  are  dumb,  us  in  the  belief,  that  he  first  interpreted 
Noth withstanding,  there  seems  to  have  from  caprice  and  then  read  in  self-juati- 
been,  very  genemlly,  a  certain  instinctive  fication,  than  to  indicate  the  confidence  of 
faith,  that  in  these  mysterious  archives  are  one  who  had  persevered  in  his  study 
locked  some  momentous  records  of  the  until  all  was  clear  and  natural.  Other 
poet's  inner  life, — that  here  we  may  comments  have  indeed  been  vouchsafed 
pause  in  reverent  awe,  and  mark  some  us,  but  these  chieflyjof  a  shorter,  topical* 
loot- prints  of  earth's  greatest  spirit,  left  description,  combinmg  altogether  many 
in  the  arid  sands  of  mortality,  during  the  valuaole  suggestions,  with  an  abundance 
days  of  its  '*  fitful  fever."  And  this  faith  of  absurd  conjecture.  On  ground  so  lit- 
is certainly  not  groundless.  tie  trodden,  and  so  thickly  enveloped  ia 
The  first  decided  effort  at  a  complete  mists  and  darkness,  there  is,  therefore, 
exposition  of  the  Sonnets,  so  far  as  we  much  necessity  that  every  step  should  be 
know,  was  made  a  few  years  since  in  taken  with  calmness  and  circumspection. 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  English  Not  a  little  has  been  said  as  to  the 
monthlies.     The  writer  deserves  much  want  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
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poems.  We  are  told  that  they  are  thiovn  That  the  other  two — a  male  and  a  female 

confusedly  tocetber,  so  that  we  shall  be  — were  real  living  persons,  is  equally 

obliged  to  fly  nither  and  thither  continu*  eertain  from  the  whole  tenor  of  these 

ally,  in  order  to  follow  out  their  connec-  writings.     Should  it  be  objected,  that 

tion,  or  to  get  at  their  true  interpretation.  Shakspeare  would  hardly  consent  to  the 

All  this  seems  to  us  much  rather  nr^ed  to  publication  of  his  inmost  thoughts,  we 

make  way  for  a  favorite  exposition  of  their  need  only  refer  to  the  fact,  that  they  were 

meaning,  than  from  any  warrantable  con-  never  intended  for  other  eyes  than  those 

elusions  dependent  on  established  facts,  of  his  immediate  friends.* 
Grant  the  privilege  of  taking  a  passage        it   is    well   to    bear    in    mind   the 

here  and  thereas  we  choose,  and  we  may  example   of    Petrarch  (to  which    very 

Tery  easily  come  to  imitate  the  cleverness  possibly  these  persons  owe  their  origin), 

of  theological  disputants,  and  share  in  whose  revelations  of  personal  passion  and 

their  inextricable  confusion.    But  these  experience  are  even  more  frank  and  nn- 

Sonnets  must  not  be  so  frittered  away,  guarded  than  those  of  Shakspeare ;  while 

Because  a  bookseller  originally  stole  the  leading  a  life  in  the  highest  degree 

them  from  the  friends  of  their  author,  for  public,  in  the  confidence  of  princes,  and 

whose  private  perusal  they  were  written,  in  the  discharge  of  honored  official  du* 

does  it  follow  that  his  shame  would  ties,  as  the  Italian  is  known  to  have  donSt 

prompt  him  to  shuffle  them  into  such  such  an  event  was  in  his  case  less  proba- 

sbape  as  to  render  them  unintelligible  ?  Me.    We  are  bound  to  take  the  words  of 

To  sell,  they  must  be  in  a  form  to  be  Shakspeare  as  the  sincere  expression* 

read  and  understood.   The  publisher  was  in  poetic  dialect,  of  sentiments  and  emcv* 

doubtless^too  well  disciplined  in  avarice,  tions  which  had  a  constant  abode  in  the 

to  put  them  together  in  haste  and  uncon-  depths  of  his  soul.  No  other  supposition 

oern.    Moreover,  tbev  were  afterward  will  bear  a  momentary    consideration, 

published  with  the  author's  enforced  con-  He  that  rightly  reads  tnese  self-revela* 

sent — with  additions  to  the  original  num-  tions  will  never  doubt  their  genuine  sin- 

ber,  and,  we  have  every  reason  to  sup-  cerity.    He  knows  there  is  no  affected 

pose,  subject  to  hisown  arrangement  and  sentimentality  here,  bnt  only  the  poet's 

revision.    The  order  has  since  remained  own  intense  and  earnest  feeling.    The 

unchanged,  and  it  has  the  poet's  sanction,  vagaries  of  a  moment  could  have  found 

it  is  evidently  just  as  it  should  be.    All  no  such  language  as  this ;  and  the  reader 

eonspires  to  a  perfect  unity.    There  is,  of  Cowley's  '*  Mistress"  who  has  heart 

though  much  variety,  a  regular  progress  may  distinguish  in  them  the  exhibition 

and  unbroken  harmony  from  beginning  of  absurd  a&ctation  from  that  of  pro- 

to  end.    As  soon  may  we  change  the  found  and  irresistible  passion.   While  we 

order  of  lines  or  words,  as  separate  a  regard  the  one,  however  ingenious,  with 

single  sonnet  from  the  numeral  that  pre-  a  cool  neglect,  we  behold  the  other,  how- 

oedes  it  ever  misguided,  with  reverent  sympathy. 

We  come,  then,  to  inquire  whether  The  one  can  only  plead  poetic  license  m 

these  are  indeed  genuine  revelations  of  defence  of  falsehood,  the  other  ingeniouE* 

the  poefs  personal  feelings  and  experi-  ly  speaks  the  truth  to  his  own  hurt. 
ence,  or  whether  we  are  to  regard  them        How,  then,  shall  we  proceed  in  our 

solely  as  the  vagaries  of  a  moment   One  interpretation,  and  what  kind  of  revela- 

sopposition  or  the  other  must  be  the  cor*  tions  must  we  expect  ?  Let  us  not  forget 

rect  one    The  youth  whom  Shakspeare  that  every  truly  great  work  is  always 

so  tenderly  addresses,  will,  indeed,  be  rightly  understood,  when  we  adopt  the 

found,  in  many  respects,  to  resemble  the  simplest  and  most  natural  meaning.    It 

ancient  Narcissus ;  and  there  are  occa-  is  the  quality  of  the  unlearned,  (or  what 

sional  passages,  wherein  envious  inge-  is  still  worse,  the  Aaif- learned,)  to  seek 

Duity  (and  that  alone)  can  find  the  hint  of  for  remote  and  obscure  meanings;  and 

an  Alexis ;  but  whcfb  we  read  the. whole,  a  eharaeteristic  of  the  literary  impostor, 

all  such  appearances  are  found  to  be  ac*  to  leave  in  his  writings  a  hint  of  some 

ddental  or  imaginary.    From  first  to  last  «<  hidden  sense,"  which  it  is  feared  his 

we  find  but  three  persons.    That  one  of  reader  will  miss.    If  we  here  look  for 

these  is  the  poet  himself,  in  an  unassnmed  some  profound  communication  of  what 

character,  no  attentive  reader  can  doubt  no  mortal  ever  before  dreamed ;  if  we 

*  We  find  it  necessary  to  differ,  here,  from  oar  contributor.   Many  remarkable  exptessions 
the  sonnets  show  Chat  they  were  written  for  posterity.— £». 
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expect  an  unbounded  orerflow  of  per-  ••  Two  loves  I  have— of  comfort  and  det* 
sonal  feeling,  we  onght  to  be  much  die-       VV\>   ,.,  .  ..     ^  _. 

appointed.     Nothing  is  so  notable   in  Which,  like  two  tpirits,  do  toggett  me 

every  other  work  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  a^if^'t:\.  ,  .  •  v*  r  • 

\ i       ^r  ^11  •  ««,ki-««a.^f  l^t:«».  The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair — 

absence  of  all  semblance  of  egotism.  The  worser  spirit,  a  woman  colored  ill. 

And  herein  the  superiority  of  our  gr«at  ^o  win  me  sTon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 

poet  IS  cspeciaUy  manifest.  Dante  forgets  Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 

not  his  personal  sympathies  and  antipa-  ^nd  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 

thies,  even  in  the  miseries  of  hell  or  the  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride." 
felicities  of  heaven;  and  his  own  lost 

Beatrice  is  the  chief  spirit  of   all  the        Who  this  "  better  angel"  may  have 

Vision.    Milton  cannot  but  pause  in  the  been,  (to  whom  the  first  one  hundred  and 

midst  of  his  sublime  colloquies  and  con-  twenty-six  sonnets  were  undoubtedly  ad- 

ffictsof  gods  and  angels,  to  lament  over  dressed,  though  the  language  of  some 

his   blindness,   and    to   remember   the  needs  to  be  considered,  with  reference  to 

vronffs  of  *<  evil  men  and  evil  times,"  the  customary  expressions  of  his  time,  to 

on  which  he  deemed  himself  to  have  seem  at  all  appropriate  to  a  male  friend,) 

fJBdlen.  Nothing  more  appropriately  char-  is  altogether  beyond  confident  conjecture, 

acterizes  the  poets  of  the  days  of  Words-  The  Earl  of  Southampton  is  very  natu- 

'worth  and  Shelley,  than  a  stubborn  per-  rally  suggested  to  our  memory,  in  this 

afstency  in  thrusting  upon  the  world  their  connection.    That  so  eminent  a  benefac- 

own  individual  peculiarities  and  expe-  tor  of  the  poet  should  never  have  been 

Tiences.     Homer  and  Shakspeare  merge  made  a  theme  for  his  inspired  lays,  is  to 

themselves  entirely  in  the  mass  of  hu-  some  quite  incredible.    It  is  not  so  to  ua. 

manity.    Their  poems  are  never  altars  Godlike  gifts  are  not,  b^  godlike  men, 

whereon  to  burn  incense  to  themselves,  offered  in  exchange  for  com.    If  the  poet 

If  anything  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  received  money  from  his  earthly  fellow, 

these  Sonnets,  we  are  much  mistaken,  we  trust  it  was  as  a  gift — ^for  which  he 

Meditations  of  himself  are  bo  rare  in  the  was  not  unduly  thankful, 
poet,  as  to  become  exceedingly  precious.        Gold  does  not  buy  friendship ;    and 

Even  these  few  words,  suggested  solely  patronage  has  nothing  in  common  with 

by  his  connection  with  those  he  loves,  that  affection  which  is  based  on  equality, 

are  never  self-commendatory.     We  sus-  We  never  yet  could  understand  tnat  the 

Jiect  that  the  ideas  men  usually  receive  beneficence  of  the  earl  was  other  than 
rom  the  passages  wherein  Shakspeare  that  of  the  infidel  supporter  of  churches, 
speaks  so  confidently  of  the  immortality  that  **he  liked  to  see  public  amusements 
of  his  verses,  are  not  well  warranted  by  go  on,  and  flourish."  That  the  young 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  were  noble  had  a  great  fondness  for  the  thea- 
"written.  It  was  ever  the  privilege  to  tre,  is,  indeed,  well  known.  We  read  ia 
speak  of  *' monuments  more  enduring  a  contemporary  letter,  (1599)  that  he 
than  brass,"  and  that  without  being  es-  '*  passed  away  the  time  in  London, 
teemed  particularly  vain  or  presuinptu-  merely  in  going  to  plays  every  day." 
ous.  If  he  has  made  an  effort  that  shall  Shakspeare  gave  a  sufficient  return  for 
he  immortal,  the  whole  praise  is  to  be  all  the  kindness  of  which  we  have  any 
given  to  the  subject  by  wnich  he  was  in-  evidence,  by  two  prose  dedications- 
spired.  He  arrogates  to  himself  no  honor  wonderfully  in  contrast  with  the  tone  of 
—he  reserves  no  share  in  the  glory — he  the  sonnets.  The  former  are  occasion- 
expects  to  be  himself  forgot — to  sink  into  ally  humble — almost  servile ;  the  latter 
a  **  common  grave."  Even  there,  where  are  tinged,  throughout,  with  a  modest 
we  thought  to  have  found  chiefly  vanity  consciousness  of  the  highest  worth.  Be 
and  self -confidence,  we  are  astonished  by  his  friend  the  greatest  of  earthly  nobles* 
the  reverse.  he  is  no  whit  inferior.  He  almost  stoops. 
There  are  several  sonnets  near  the  and  yet,  tor  be  sure,  he  never  puts  off  his 
close,  which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  modest  bearing.  That  Shakspeare  would 
soliloquies  of  the  poet.  One  of  these  so  not  have  actually  used  such  freedom  with 
well  exhibits  the  twofold  subject  of  all  a  great  noble,  we  are  fully  convinced, 
this  series  of  verse,  and  so  truly  pos-  There  is,  moreover,  one  sonnet,  which 
sesses  the  reader  with^what  he  is  to  ex-  puts  the  matter  for  ever  at  rest.  Although 
pect  from  the  whole,  that  a  portion  of  it  the  Right  Honorable  Henry  Wriothesly, 
might  well  have  been  placed  at  the  be-  Earl  of  Southampton  and  ISaron  of  Zich- 
ginning,  by  way  of  axgument.  field,  could  not  be  striclly  reckoned  with 
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-  great  'princefflt,"  yet  he  approached  too  **  deepair,'*  to  whom  we  must  relactantiy 

near  this  point,  for  the  poet  to  venture  turn. 

tile  expression  he  uses;   and  that  the        The  immortal  bard  seems  not  to  hare 

young  Idrd  could  literally   "of  pablie  beenoneof  those  who  precociously  lisp  in 

honor  and  proud  titles  boast,"  is  tolera-  numbers.   The  villagers  of  Stratford  mav 

bly  certain.    We  subjoin  a  part  of  tbe  have  seen  in  him  but  a  very  simple  youth 

sonnet  in  question,  and  leave  the  **  bet*  — perhaps  idle  and  imprudent.    Nor  was 

ter  angel"  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  the  silent  sarcasm  of  their  looks  much 

name.  abated,  probably,  when  they  saw  tbe  un« 

cnltured  boy  oi  eighteen  manied — acta- 

**  Let  those  who  sore  in  favor  with  their  ally  married,  to  a  woman  of  twenty-six. 

stars,  <«  Beautiful*'  is  the  epithet  given,  by 

Of  pubUc  honor  and  proud  titles  boast,  ^^^^  ^f  ^y^^  ^^^  manuscripts,  to  the  name 

Whibt  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  ^f  ^^„^  Hathaway— and.  we  doubt  not, 

UnfcJo^ked-for  joy  in  that  I  honor  most.  "^'^^^  ^^^,  V^^lZ^l^P^    ^!  ^tJ""^ 

Great  princes'  fkvorites  their  fair  leaves  y«»«  of  this  domestic  life  at  Stiatfoid, 

spread,  '^^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  authentic  intimations. 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye.  What  visions  of  immortality  may  have 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried,  then  hovered  around  that  restless  brain — 

For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die.  or  whether  only  simple  comfort,  and  a 

Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved,  gladsome  hearth  in  obscurity,  bounded 

Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removed."  the  whole  reach  of  his  wishes — it  were 

vain  to  conjecture,    However  this  may 

This  youthful  friend  appeared  to  him  have  beeny  poverty's  dank  mildew  came 
the  image  and  impersonation  of  mascu-  down  upon  all  his  earthly  prospects.  In 
line  beauty  and  manly  perfection.  Here  all  the  ways  his  ingenuity  seems  to  have 
he  treasured  all  the  jewels  of  his  Intel-  been  racked  to  devise  for  securing  a 
lect  and  affection,  that  could  be  properly  livelihood,  no  prospering  sun  shone 
assigned  to  man,  as  upon  this  other  upon  his  labors.  Not  without  one  last 
*'love"  all  gentler  conceptions,  all  bright  struggle,  however,  will  he  settle  down, 
and  tender  dreams,  that  cluster  around  with  nis  wife  and  babes,  into  disgraceful 
the  image  of  woman.  These  two  loves  and  helpless  indigence. 
— among  actual  things — the  immortal  The  poet's  thoughts  are  turned  towards 
genius  must  have,  or  l>e  for  ever  a  unt-  London.  Anne  and  her  pretty  babes  are 
versal  skeptic.  These  two  loves  he  must  left  behind — but  not  yet  forsaken.  Who 
have,  or  Hamlet  and  Desdemona  had  that  knows  the  gentle  Shakspeare,  can 
never  been  born.  Words  of  our  own  doubt  for  a  moment  the  sincere,  even 
serve  no  purpose,  to  speak  of  the  extent  tearful  tenderness  of  that  momentous 
and  the  ardor  of  this  friendly  devotion,  parting  ?  Bnt  who  was  the  author  of 
Many  of  the  finest  imaees  and  most  feli-  Hamlet — when  all  the  rough  exterior  of 
citous  expressions  which  the  whole  range  the  thoughtless  boy  was  worn  off  by 
of  English  poetry  can  furnish,  were  ori-  years  of  severe  culture ;  and  the  poet  had 
ginally  bestowed  upon  this  object  of  love ;  come  forth,  clear  and  shining,  from  the 
glowing  fancies  and  glittering  conceits,  fires  of  sufierins — that  his  spirit  could 
are  poured  out  without  stint;  all  the  Ian-  find  one  pulse  of  sympathy  in  the  bosom 
gnage  of  affection  seems  too  feeble  to  of  his  poor  loving  Anne  ?  That  boyish 
set  forth  at  all  worthily  the  excess  of  his  dream  was  passed— passed  away  for  ever ! 
ardent  attachment.  We  must  bear  in  Only  was  it,  we  now  clearly  see,  a  sen* 
mind,  indeed,  the  change  of  style  since  suous  fancy,  fallacious  and  fleetin^^ 
the  Elizabethan  era,  and  not  question  from  the  maker  of  Hamlet,  vanished  like 
with  ourselves  the  propriety  of  follow-  a  half- remembered  sabbath  of  childhood ! 
ing  contemporary  tastes,  which  the  great-  It  has  been  asserted  that  very  many  of 
est  cannot  wholly  avoid.  Yet,  after  all  the  Sonnets  which  precede  the  hundred- 
such  allowances,  we  are  unable  to  find,  twenty-sixth  must  have  been,  ad  dressed 
in  the  same  number  of  lines,  such  an  to  the  **  woman  colored  ill."  That  this 
amount  of  genuine  poetry,  of  the  finest  notion  is  erroneous,  is  plain! v  enough 
kind,  and  perennial  through  all  the  seen,  on  comparing  those  which  follow, 
changes  of  time  and  taste,  as  in  the  son-  with  those  wnich  precede,  the  point  in 
nets  which  celebrate  this  love  '*  of  com-  question.  It  is  the  very  excess  of  pane- 
forf*  gyric  upon  the  "  man  right  fair*'  that  ha*. 

But  the  poet  had,  likewise,  a  love  of  in  part,  we  donbt  not,  led  to  this  hasty 
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conjeetare.    But  nothing  is  eo  noticeabl«  Shakspeare»  we  are  well  infonned.  That 

in  all  that  indisputably  belongs  to  the  she  war,  though  not  the  fairest,  yet,  the 
portion  addressed  to  the  female  "  lore,"  most  bewitching  of  women,  her  illuairi- 
as  the  absence  of  every  thing  like  the  ous  lover  fully  witnesses.   That  the  love 
praise  of  personal  beauty ;  nav,  we  find  between  them  was  at  one  time  reciprocal* 
the  contrary  of  all  this  to  be  the  general  and  that  the  fair  one  had  sworn  to  be  his 
tenor.    We  re^rd  this  fact  alone  suffi-  forever,is  placed  altogether  beyond  doubt 
cient  to  establish  our  position  on  this  The  full  consciousnessof  his  former  vowa 
matter  against  all  assault.    Did  not  our  was  indeed  before  him —yet  he  had  already 
own  judgment  forbid  such  an  opinion,  seen  their  mistaken  phrensy.    He  could 
however,  we  should  feel  much  delight  in  only  excuse  himself  in  the  words  of  Loa* 
believing  that  all  that  part  from  the  hun-  gaville : 
dred- ninth  to  the  hundred-nineteenth,  in- 
elusive,  was  addressed  to  poor  Anne ;  "  -^V  ^o^  ^^  earthly — thcu  a  keav- 
and  there  is  abundant  sadness  in  the  e^ki^y  love!** 
thought  that  such  a  thing  was  impossi-  _  ^                  .        ,                          . 
ble.    To  whom  could  the  poet  more  fiUy  ««*  transgression,  however  eicused, 
have  said,  if  truly /eft ;  (^^d  none  knew  this  better  than  the  un- 

"^  happy  lover  himself,)  cannot  fail  of  its 

«•  0  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart,  retribution.    The  woman  proves  false: 

Though  absence  seemed   my  flame   to  Anne  is  more  than  avenged.     The  lover 

qualify!                  „.j       ^  is  encompassed  with  chains  he  cannot 

^Af'JS^rJSvLU^Tj^If^^^^^^^  now  break.    His  "female  evil"  seduces 

As  from  mysoul  which  in  thy  oreast doth  ^.^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^  .^^  guilt-she  becomes 

That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  ranged,  ^P^^P^  deprayed--6he  drives  the  poet  to 

Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again."  ^"^  borders  of  madness.     Full  of  haughty 

and  fiendish  caprice,  she  tortures  her  slave 
"  What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  syren  tears,  with  despite  and  cruelty ;  then  adds  a  new 
Distilled  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  weight  to  his  fetters,  by  the  momentary 
within,  fascinations  of  her  loving  glance  and 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears,  gmjle.    Even  after  she  has  Decome  hope- 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  !  jg^giy  bad,  the  lover  is  compelled  to  dote. 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  com-  ^^^^^  ^e  ought  but  to  loathe.    Again 

i  W^ufu  Uth  thought  It^r  .0  ble«.d  fi^;iL^Xl"Ki^\o*^ 

How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  ^">  aeain  and  again  he  supers  those  de- 
been  fitted,  ceitful  lips  to  cheat  him.    She  remains 

In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever!  «ver  fixed  in  his  memory,  as  once  the 

O  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true  "  heavenly  love"  of  better  days — as  now. 

That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better,  and  onward  for  ever,  the  love  of  '*  des- 

And  ruined  love,  when  it  is  built  anew,  pair." 

Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong. 

So  I  returf  rebuked  to  my  content,  '  ^^  H^*  ?  "  f  ^«^^^'  ^°°^!K;*"i.         , 

.   And  gain  by  ill,  thrice  Lre  thai  I  have  For  jhat  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ! 

^  Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 

But  no.    Poor  Anne  had  long  since  ^^iV^^'l^}'"'^''^  T^^  ^TT^.TJ[!n*i 

become  an  object  of  weak  memory.^  Even  ^^  ^^°;:f  ^  ^°^  ^«^°"^^"  ^  °^'^^"^"' 

In  his  will,  she  was  at  first  entirely  for-  ^t  random  from  the  truth  vainly  ex- 

J^ot— and    afterward   the  excess  of  his  pressed; 

oving  remembrance  was  the  gift  of  his  por  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought 

'<  second-best  bed."    Such  a  result  to  the  thee  bright, 

hasty,  fanciful  loves  of  early  youth  was  Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as 

to  be  expected,  indeed,  yet  cannot  but  be  night" 
lamented ! 

The  name  of  the  woman  celebrated  in  After  such  a  picture  as  several  of  the 

the  burning  lines  which  complete  the  latter  sonnets  exhibit,  some,  no  doubt, 

aeries,  must  remain  as  yet  unknown —  are  inclined  to  regard  the  two  concluding 

deserves  not  to  be  known.    That  she  as  altogether  tame  and   anti -climactic 

had  black  eyes,  and  that  those  eyes  had  They  are  indeed  the  exact  reverse.    We 

mil  the  powers  of  an  enchanter,  upon  know  not  how  a  more  touching  con- 
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elusion  could  have  been  conceived,  than  cnrreQt  mnst  turn  aside  into  seemingly 

this  beautiful  allegory.    Its  very  repe-  irrelevant  levity,  if,  when  forced  to  re- 

tition  is  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of  poet-  main  on  the  borders  of  madness,  we 

ical  art    It  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  would  keep  on  the  side  of  sanity.    This 

most  affecting  scene,  in  which  Ophelia  seems  to  be  the  position  of  Shakspeare. 

appears— deliriously  singing   fragments  Those  who  read  the  preceding  sonnets 

01  wild  songs,  and  dancing  so  recklessly  most  worthily,  will  be  most  itilly  pre« 

and  unfeelingly  over  the  hot  embers  of  pared  to  appreciate  the  fine  allegory  of 

her  misery.    Her  light  expressions  seem  Tears—ss  subtle  as  it  is  touching. 

the  fittest  interpreters  of  the  grief  that  Sad  as  is  the  condition  here  exhibited, 

rent  her  young  heart,  just  as  her  reason  we  must  regard  it  not  only  as  literally 

P|assed  within  the  cloud.   As  the  convul-  true,  but  as  scarcely  less  than  inevitable, 

sions  of  our  nerves  prevent  the  extension  The  lot  of  genius  is  loneliness  and  sorrow, 

of  joyous  emotion  into  the  limits  of  dis-  The  beautiful  drapery  which  the  poet 

traction,  throwing  offthe  excess  in  lan^h-  hangs  over  all  the  apartments  of  our  life, 

ter ;  so  is  there  a  point  beyond  which  is  woven  from  the  bitterest  of  human  ex- 

prief  cannot  be  endured,  without  suffer-  periences,and  dyed  from  the  blood  of  his 

mg  the  fate  of  Ophelia,  and  at  which  the  own  heart — wrung  out  with  anguish. 


THE    MARINEA. 

In  Nieve*B  Bay  the  winds  are  high. 
The  yesty  waters  lash  the  shoals, 

The  lightnings  seam  the  ebon  sky, 
Around  the  broken  thunder  rolls. 

And  to  and  fro  beneath  its  shocks 

The  green  earth  like  a  cradle  rocks. 

The  startled  eagle  seeks  his  nest. 

The  trembling  flocks  troop  to  their  fold,  e 
For  some  serener  place  of  rest 

The  fawn  forsakes  the  dangerous  wold. 
And  through  the  air  a  voice  of  fear 
Shrieks,  **  Woe  to  the  helpless  Mariner  !** 

The  reaper  rises  from  his  work. 
And  upward  casts  a  pallid  look 

Upon  the  low  heavens,  grim  and  mirk ; 
The  shepherd  leans  upon  his  crook. 

And  from  his  simple  heart  a  prayer    - 

Sends  up  for  the  helpless  Mariner. 

The  hoary  sailor  looks  aloft. 
And  for  his  brethren  heaves  a  sigh ; 

The  maiden  turns  her  bine  eye  soft 
Along  the  storm-enshrouded  sky — 

Trembles  from  her  young  heart  the  prayer — 

"  God  save  the  helpless  Mariner !" 

The  anxious  mother  walks  the  floor. 
Thinking  upon  her  sun-burnt  child. 

Whose  pathway  lies  amid  the  roar 
Of  India's  vraters  dark  and  wild, 

And  from  her  pale  lips  biirsts  the  prayer— 

'  God  save  the  helpless  Mariner  !" 


u 
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They  start  at^the  boom  of  the  minatt-giin'— 

They  see  by  the  li^htiiiogi'e  livid  flaah 
The  cutter  leap  the  billow  dan. 

Like  a  fiery  steed  beneath  the  lash — 
Her  pale  crew  clinf^inff  to  the  mast, 
Are  ariv*n  like  spirits  hefore  the  blast. — 

All  night  they  hear  the  signal  peal — 
All  nigbt,  bv  the  blazing  cannon's  br^tb. 

They  see  the  bark  like  a  drunkard  reel 
Above  the  yawning  gulf  of  death — 

Hoarse  utterance  whispers  forth  the  prayer-— 

"  God  save  the  helpless  Mariner !" 

The  mo|^inff  breaks  on  Niev^s  wave 

That  caloilv  sleeps  as  airs  of  June» 
And  all  that  drifts  above  the  grave 

Of  the  cutter  in  the  deep  lagoon 
Is  a  maiden  fair,  with  long  black  hair. 
In  the  death- clasp  of  the  Mariner. 


THOMAS  CORWIN. 

• 

How£VKR  much  we  may  differ  with  a  permanent  resident  of  Ohio,  by  the  re- 

thoroughly  conscientious  man  in  opinion,  moval  of  his  parents  to  Warren  county, 

he  cannot  fail  to  command  our  admira-  in  that  state,  in  the  year  1798.     His 

tion  and  confidence.    This  is  especially  father,  for  many  years,  was  one  of  the 

true  in  these  days  of  compromise  and  most  respectable  and  honored  |men   of 

servility  to  the  claims  of    party :     for  Ohio.    For  a  long  time  a  member  of  the 

where  so  much  is^ost,  at  least  in  tem*  legislature  of  the  state,  he  was  distin- 

porary    consequence,  by  standing    out  guished  for  the  dignity  and  impartiality 

against  such  claims,  when  their  moral  with  which  he  presided,  for  several  years, 

correctness  is  doubtful,  the  highest  pre-  over  its  upper  branch.     The  son  was 

sonal  virtue  is  necessary  to  resist  and  and  is  worthy  of  the  father.    The  early 

overcome  the  temptations  of  personal  in-  pursuits  of  the  former  were  of  the  hum* 

terest  to  yield  to  them.    These  remarks  olerkind;  suited  to  a  position  entirely 

are  illustrated  in  the  present  position  and  unpretending,  and  admirably  calculated, 

character  of   Thomas    Corwin.       His  under  the  influence  of  the   consistent 

course  in  relation  to  the  War  with  Mex-  presence  of  a  virtuous  example,  to  estab- 

ico  has  marked  him  before  the  nation  lish  in  the  early  character  the  founda- 

and  the  world.     He  has  dared  to  think  tions  of  the  highest  future  usefulness.    As 

as  his  conscience  bade  him — ^to  think  and  might  be  supposed,  from  the  influence  of 

apeak  boldly  what  he  thought.    His  en-  such  early  associations,  instantly  acting 

emies  majr  denounce  him  as  a  traitor,  upon  a  strong  and  sensitive  mind,  it  is 

and  his  friends  reproach  him  for  impru-  not  surprising  that  uncompromising  firm- 

dence ;  but  thinkmg  men  of  the  present  ness,  and  integrity  of  character,  should 

times  cannot  but  honor  his  manly  inde-  every    where    be    associated    with  his 

pendence,  as   posterity    will  assuredly  name,  among  the  companionships  and 

commend  the  virtue  that  is  displayed  in  neighborhoods  of  his  early  life, 
it.    It  is  natural  for  the  country  to  wish        The  community  in  which  he  was  edu- 

to  know  something  of  the  history  and  cated,  and  where  are  to  be  found  his 

character  of  such  a  man.     This,  it  is  warmest  friends,  because  there  he  is  best 

proposed  briefly  to  give.  known,  were  not  less  sensible  of  his  tal- 

Thomas  Corwin  was  born  in  fiourbou  ents  than  of  his  virtues.    His  mind  was 

county,  Kentucky,  July  29th,  1794.    At  early  accustomed  to  habits  of  thought; 

the  age  of  four  years,  he  was  made  a  and  thus  fitted  him,  at  an  early  day,  to 
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exert  a  decided  rinfluence  upoa  those  coarse  in  Congress  was  that  of  a  carefal, 
aroand  him  in  concerns  of  a  general  pub-  thoughtful,  conscientious  man.  His  ap- 
lic  interest.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  pearance  in  debate  was  rare,  but  always 
but  few  others,  comparatively  speaking,  efiective.  The  announcement  of  his  name 
that  he  was  grounded  and  formed  in  the  was  an  assurance  of  profound  stillness 
principles  calculated  to  render  a  public  in  the  House.  That  stillness  continucMl 
man  eminently  useful,  before  he  became  while  he  occupied  the  floor,  except  as  it 
one.  Instead  of  waiting  for  public  life  was'sometimes  broken  by  demonstrations 
to  teach  him  lessons,  be  tnorougbly  of  excitement,  such  as  wit,  argument  and 
learned,  in  private  life,  what  could  not  eloquence  like  his  must  occasionally  pro* 
fail  to  fit  him  for  a  public  one.  This  duce.  His  vindication  of  the  venerated 
learning  in  him  was  associated  with  a  Harrison  ftom  the  attach  of  Gen.  Crary 
uniform  and  unyielding  adherence  to  ab-  of  Michigan,  will  be  long  remembered  as 
stract  truth;  and,  therefore,  doubtless  it  adding  a  page  of  rare  note  to  the  history 
is,  that  in  a  public  career  of  some  twenty-  of  American  elo(^uence.  And,  familiar 
two  or  three  years,  he  has  always  been  as  the  speech  and  its  history  must  be  t6 
on  the  same  side  of  principlet  whenever,  the  general  reader,  we  are  impelled  to  al- 
in  occasional  issues  with  political  friends,  lude  to  them  here  for  the  saxe  of  those 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  in  conflict  whose  familiarity  with  public  af&irs  is 
with  expediency.  Such  a  character  in  of  an  origin  more  recent  than  1840. 
Mr.  Corwin  made  him  an  early  object  of  General  Harrison  was  nominated  ilv 
attention  to  the  people  of  his  neighbor-  President  by  the  Whig  National  Con* 
hood,  is  happily  destined  to  do  credit  to  vention,  which  assembled  at  Harrisbui^, 
a  political  career;  and  he  had  passed  P^.t  in  December,  1839,  and  the  signs  of 
but  a  short  period  the  constitutional  age  the  times  indicated  a  vehement  and  doubt- 
of  eligibility,  when  he  was  elected  to  ful  contest.  A  determined  onset  was 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Ohio.  made  upsn  the  personal  character  and 
His  career,  as  a  representative  in  the  military  services  of  Gen.  H.  at  the  open- 
state  legislature,  though  short,  was  ing  of  Congress,  with  the  obvious  intent 
characterized  by  the  marks  of  independ-  ot  placing  him  fiors  du  combat  in  the  out- 
ence,  uprightness,  and  eloquence  which  set,  and  thus  preventing  that  concentra- 
bave  given  him  so  much  distinction  tion  of  the  elements  of  Opposition  upoa 
since.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately  him,  which  ultimately  proved  so  over- 
twenty  years  ago,  express  no  surprise  at  whelming.  The  debates  in  Congress 
his  course  on  tne  Mexican  question,  at  were  naturally  the  channels  of  this  on- 
the  last  session  of  Congresa  Nor  were  slaught,  and  among  the  assailants  was 
they  surprised  that  that  course  was  vin-  Mr.  Isaac  E.  Crary,  then  sole  member 
dicated  by  an  effort  of  argument  and  elo-  from  Michigan,  who,  on  the  14th  of  Feb<- 
qoence  such  as  the  country  or  the  world  ruary,  seized  the  occasion  presented  by 
has  rarely  witnessed.  On  a  smaller  the-  a  debate  in  committee  of  the  whole  on 
atre,  the  same  sort  of  power,  both  moral  the  Cumberland  Road,  to  enlighten  man- 
and  intellectual,  had  been  seen  before,  kind  with  his  views  of  Gen.  Harrison's 
and  with  something  of  the  same  effort:  deficiencies  as  a  military  commander,  his 
for,  if  we  remember  rightly,  his  high  tone  mistakes  at  Tippecanoe,  &c.,  &c.  The 
in  vindication  of  a  great  and  cardinal  attack  and  its  author  would  have  long 
abstract  right,  in  the  legislature  of  the  ago  faded  from  the  general  remembrance, 
state,  placed  him  for  a  short  season  in  a  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Corwin  obtained 
sort  of^ cloud  with  the  friends  with  whom  the  floor  for  a  reply,  and  on  the  foUow- 
he  generally  acted.  But  his  election  to  ing  day  overwhelmed  the  assailant  with 
Congress,  a  short  time  after,  showed  that  a  torrent  of  humor,  sarcasm,  and  ridi- 
the  cloud  was  only  a  passing  one;  and  cule,  such  as  has  seldom  been  poured 
that  he  was  all  the  stronger  with  a  dis-  out  in  any  deliberative  body  Tne  fol- 
criminating  people ;  that  he  had  dared,  lowing  well -remembered  passage  will 
in  the  honest  conviction  that  he  was  give  the  reader  not  already  familiar  with 
right,  to  brave  the  ordeal  of  a  tempora-  it  some  idea  of  the  entire  speech : 


riiy  opposing  public  sentiment. 
Mr.  Corwin's  career  in  Cone 


Congress  was  "  In  all  other  countries,  and  in  all  former 

of  nine  years'  continuance.    He  resigned  times,  a  gentleman  who  would  either  speak 

his  seat  after  the  first  session  of  the  last  or  be  listened  to  on  the  Bubjecl  of  war.  in- 

uw  Dva»  «*c*  «-o  uia%  <'^a»«v.i  u«  u^«  «»»  volving  subtle  criticisms  and  8lrategy»  and 

term,  in  consequence  of  being  made  the  carefuf  reviews  of  marches,  sieges, battles, 

candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio.      His  regular  and  casual^  and  irregular  onslaughts^ 
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woold  be  reaaiied  tct^how,  fint,  that  he  had  nf  war,  ovenhadowinjr  all  the  field  t  wheat 

studied  muca,  investigated  folly,  and  digest  lol  the  leader  of  the  host  approaches  I 
ed  the  acieoce  and  bistoiy  of  bis  subject 

But  here,  sir,  no  such  painful  preparation  is  'Far  off  his  coming*  shines: 
required :  witness  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 

Can !  He  has  annouuced  to  the  House  that  His  plume  white,  after  die  fashion  of  the 
e  is  a  militia  general  on  the  peace  establish-  gpreat  Bourbon,  is  of  awful  length,  and  reads 
Bent !  That  he  is  a  lawyer  we  know,  toler-  its  doleful  history  m  the  bereaved  necks  and 
ably  well  read  in  Tidd's  Practice  and  Espin-  bosoms  offorty  neighbouring  hen-roots.  Like 
asse*s  Nisi  Prius.  Thes^  studies,  so  happily  the  great  Suwarofi;  he  seems  somewhat  caie- 
adapted  to  the  subject  ot  war,  with  an  appomt-  less  in  forms  or  points  of  dress ;  hence  his 
ment  in  the  militia  in  time  of  peace,  furnish  epaulettes  may  be  on  his  shoulders,  back^  or 
him  at  once  with  all  the  knowledge  neces-  sides,butstilldeaming,  gloriouslvgleamingt 
sary  to  discourse  to  us,  as  from  hi^  author-  in  the  sun.  Mounted  he  is,  too,  let  it  not  be 
ity,  upon  all  the  mysteries  of  the  •  trade  of  forgotten.  Need  I  describe  to  the  colonels 
death.'  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  occur  &aa  generals  of  this  honorable  House  tha 
to  every  one  that  1M,  to  whom  these  questions  steed  which  heroes  bestride  on  these  occa- 
are  submitted  and  these  miUtary  criticisms  sionsi  No!  I  see  the  memory  of  other  days 
are  addressed,  being  all  colonels  at  least,  and  is  with  you.  You  see  before  you  the  gentle- 
most  of  us,  like  the  gentleman  himself,  brig-  man  from  Michigan  mounted  on  his  crop- 
adiers,  are,  of  all  conceivable  tribunals,  best  eared,  bushy-tailed  mare,  the  singular  obiij 


I  am  about  to  discuss  one  or  the  other  of  told;'  yes,  sir:  there  yon  see  his  'steed 

m   militaiy   9uestions  now   before  us  at  that  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear :' th^ 

length,  but  I  wish  to  submit  a  remark  or  two,  "  his  '  war-horse  whose  neck  is  clothed  with 

by  way  of  preparing  us  for  a  proper  appieci a-  thunder.'    Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  glowing 

tion  of  the  merits  ot  the  discourse  we  have  descriptions  in  history  of  Alexander   the 

heard.    I  trust,  as  we  are  all  brother-officers.  Great  and  his  war-horse  Bucephalus,  at  the 

that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the  ^^^^  of  the  invincible  Macedonian  phalanx; 

two  hundred  and  forty  colonels  or  generals  1>"^  ^^9  "^^h  are  the  improvemenU  of  mod- 

of  this  honorable  House,  will  receive  what  «>?  tim^B  that  eveij  one  must  see  that  our 

X  have  to  say  as  coming  from  an  old  brother  militia  genenil,  with  his  crop-eared  mare, 

in  arms,  ana  addressedto  them  in  a  spirit  of  ^}^  bushy  tail  and  sickle  ham,  wMd  totally 

candour,  frighten  off  a  battle-field  a  hundred  Alexan- 
ders.   But,  sir,  to  the  history  of  the  iiarmde- 

'  Such  as  becometh  comrades  free,  day.    The  general,  thus  mounted  and  equip- 

Reposing  after  victory.'  pea,  is  in  the  field,  and  ready  for  action.    On 

the  eve  of  some  desperate  enterprise,  such 

*'  Sir,  we  all  know  the  military  stndies  of  as  giving  order  to  shoulder  arms,  it  may  be, 

the  gentleman  from  Michigan  before  he  was  there  occurs  a  crisis,  one  of  those  accidents 

promoted.    I  take  it  to  be  beyond  a  reason-  of  war,  which  no  sagacity  could  foresee  nor 

able  doubt  that  he  had  perused  with  great  prevent     A  cloud  rises  and  passes  over  the 

care  the  title-page  of '  Baron  Steuben.'  Nay,  sun !    Here  is  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 

I  go  farther;  as  the  gentleman  has  incident-  that  greatest  of  all  traits  in  the  histoiy  of  a 

ally  assured  us  that  ne  is  prone  to  look  into  commander — the  tact  which  enables  him  to 

musty  and  neglected  volumes,  I  venture  to  seise  upon  and  turn  to  good  account  unlooked- 

assert,  without  vouching  the  least  from  per-  for  events  as  they  arise.    Now  for  the  cautioa 

sonal  knowledge,  that  he  has  prosecuted  his  wherewith  the  Roman  Fabius  foiled  the  skill 

researches  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  know  that  and  courage    of  Hannibal!     A  retreat   is 

the  rear  rank  stands  ri^ht  behind  the  front,  ordered,  and  troops  and  general,  in  a  twink- 

This,  I  think^  is  fairly  inferable  from  what  I  ling,  are  found  safely  bivouacked  in  a  neigh- 

nnderstood  him  to  say  of  the  two  lines  of  en-  boring  grocery.    But  even  here  the  {general 

eampment  at  Tippecanoe.    Thus  we  see,  Mr.  still  has  room  for  the  exhibition  orfieroic 

«_!_._  .L.  .t    ^    .,/.,,.  .  .     .       w»  -  ^        ..     «  ,,        'chafed  with 

our  ^nerml 
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profundity.    But  this  is  a  suhject  which,  of  inches  in  length,  as  you  will  well  remember, 

all  others,  requires  the  aid  of  actual  experi-  and  with  energy  and  remorseless  fury  he 

ence  to  make  us  wise.    Now  the  gentleman  slices  the  water<melons  that  lie  in  heaps 

from  Michigaa,  being  a  militia  general,  as  around  him,  and  shares  them  with  his  sor- 

be  has  told  us,  his  brother-officers,  in  that  viving  friends.    Other  of  the  sinews  of  war 

simple  statenaent  has  revealed  the  glorious  are  not  wanting  here.  Whiskey,  Mr.  Speaker, 

history  of  toils,  privations,   sacrifices  and  that  great  leveller  of  modern  times,  is  here 

bloody  scenes,   through  which,  we   know  also,  and  the  shells  of  the  water-melons  are 

from  experience  and  observation,  a  militia  filled  to  the  brim.    Here  again,  Mr.  Speaker, 

officer  in  time  of  peace  is  sore  to  pass.    We  is  shown  how  the  extremes  of  Barfoarism 

allt  in  fancy,  now  see  the  gentleman  from  and  Civilization  meet.    As  the  Scandinavian 

Michigan  in  that  most  dangerous  and  glori-  heroes  of  old,  after  the  fatigues  of  War, 

ous  event  in  the  life  of  a  militia  general  on  drank  wine  from  the  skulls  of  their  slaugh- 

the  peace  establishment— a  parade-day !  That  tered  enemies,  in  Odin's  halls,  so  now  oar 

day,  for  which  all  the  other  days  of  his  life  militia  general  and  his  forces,  from  the  skulls 

seem  to  have  been  made.    We  can  see  the  of   mefons    thus    vanquished,    in   coptona 

troops  in  motion— umbrellas,  hoes,  and  axe-  draughts  of  whiskey  assuage  the  heroic  fire 

bandies,  and  other  like  deadly  implements  of  their  souls,  after  a  parade-day.    But,  alan 
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for  this  short-liTed  noe  of  ovtb  t  all  thinn  tweity  years.    He  had  been  thoiooghljr 

wUlhaveaAeiKl,uidM>ia  it  even  wiih  the  tried,  thoroughly  understood,  and  thor- 

grre-S^^'SriteSSr^i  aT^hT  o«ghly  confided  in..  Hi.  independen,^ 

the  aan,  aa  iflrightened  at  the  mighty  events  was  undoubted,  his  integrity  proverbial, 

of  the  day,  rides  dowo  the  sky,  and  at  the  and  his  politics  of  the  truest  Whig  stamp, 

close  of  the  day,  •  when  the  hamlet  is  still,*  in  this  character  he  now  stands  before 

the  curtam  of  night  drops  upon  the  scene,  ^j^j^  ^^^j^^ .  ^j^^  nothing  in  his  recent 

•And  Glory,  like  the  phosniz  in  iu  fiies,  position  that  should  deduct  from  it ;  but 

Eihales  its  odors,  blazes,  and  expires.' "  every  thing  that  should  give  additional 

force  and  influence  to  it.  In  his  opposi- 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Michi-  tion  to  appropriations  for  a  farther  pro- 
can  general,  who  was  alluded  to  in  de-  secution  of  the  War,  he  certainly,  at 
bate  a  few  days  after,  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  every  risk  of  disadvantage  to  bis  own 
as  "the  late  Mr.  Crary,"  retired  from  personal  influence,  took  the  highest 
Congress  at  the  close  of  that  term,  and  ground  of  opposition  to  EUecutive  mis* 
has  not  since  been  in  public  life.  Not  rule ;  and,  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
even  in  its  palmiest  days  h^  his  party  the  judgment  which  marked  his  course, 
Tentared  on  the  perilous  experiment  of  be  has  won  a  reputation  for  integrity 
attempting  to  lift  him  out  of  the  abyes  of  and  firmness  of  which  any  statesman  of 
ridicule  into  which  he  had  presumptuous-  any  age  might  well  be  proud, 
ly  hurled  himself.  We  could  not  consent  to  close  this 
The  question  is  often  asked,  why  a  hurried  eketch  without  citation  from  that 
man  of  so  much  power  in  debate  should  ^reat  speech,  which,  approve  or  condemn 
BO  seldom  exercise  it.  It  is  believed  it  as  you  will — and  there  are  many  true- 
that  the  true  reason  for  this  is  most  high-  minded  men  who  have  done  both — is 
ly  creditable  to  his  character.  He  is  interwoven  enduringly  with  the  history 
cliffident  of  his  powers,  and  exerts  them  of  our  time.  We  quote  from  the  con- 
in  debate  rather  from  compulsion  than  eluding  passage: 
from  will.    Those  who  know  him,  know  ,,   «     .^ 

that  he  abominates  all  speaking  that  is  "  ^r.  President,  this  uneasy  desire  to  aufr 

^      I    t     a:  «i^«     Tk<.rri^.^^f  ;»«..*  nient  our  terntory,  has  depraved  the  monl 

merely  for  display.    The  dread  of  incur-  ^^^^^^  ^^  blightecf  the  otherwise  keen  sag^- 

ring  an  imputation  of   that    sort  has,  city  of  our  people.    What  has  been  the  fate 

doubtless,  had  much  to  do  in  fixing  him  of  all  nations  who  have  acted  upon  the  idea 

in  the  silence  which  has  hitherto  too  that  they  must  advance  1   Our  young  oratoni 

.t.»»»i«.  ^^^^  wim  ^A.ti..A  in  PotiiTM..  cherish  this  notion  with  a  fervid,  but  fatally 

Strongly  marked  his  course  in  Congress,  miejaken  zeal.    They  call  it  by  t^e  mysterf- 

It  certainly  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  eon-  ous  name  of  *  destiny.'   '  Our  destiny,'  they 

sciousness  which  he  has  a  right  to  feel,  say,  is  onward,  and  nence  they  arg[ue,  witn 

that  he  is  infinitely  above  the  danger  of  ^ady  sophistry,  the  propriety  of  seizmg  upon 

-««  -.,-k  ;».^.,ta«;o.»  »/>»  will  in  f..fHM  any  territory  and  any  people,  that  may  lie  m 

any  such  imputation  now.  will  in  future  ^^e  way  of  our  Mated^  advance.    Recently 

make  him  more  active  and  prominent  in  these  Progressives  have  grown  classical ; 

the  current  debates  of  the  Senate.  some  aasiduous  student  of  antiouities  has 

Mr,  Corwin's  career  as  Governor  of  belped  them  to  a  patron  saint.    They  have 

i\L:^  »•«  i:mU^4  t«  •  •;n<»iA  «Arm  «f  twA  Wandered  back  into  the  desolated  Pantheon. 

Ohio  was  limited  to  a  siiyle  term  of  two  ^^^  ^^ere.  among  the  Polytheistic  reUcs  of 

ytsin.     His  position, under  the  constitu-  that  'pale  mother  of  dead  empires,'  they 

tion,  which  makes  the  Executive  office  have  found  a  god  whom  these  Romans,  cen- 

neariy  nominal,  was  one  rather  of  dig-  turies  gone  by,  baptized  *  Terminus.' 

nityThjia  of  power;  and  afforded  him  ^^,fl{ }^r^^S:^^:tr^LriU^t 

but  little  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  jer,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  was  a  devotee 

of  those  talents  for  which  hifl  course  in  of  this  divinity.^  We  nave  seen  the  end  of 

other  positions  has  shown  him  so  re-  him  and  his  empire.    It  was  said  to  be  an  at- 

1^  Li  tribute  of  this  god  that  he  must  akoaw  ad- 

marKaoie.         ^     .     „       .      r  .v    it  ••  j  vance,  and  never  recede    So  both  republican 

His  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  and  imperial  Rome  believed.    It  was,  as 

States,  by  the  Whig  party,   against  a  they  said,  their  destiny ;  and,  for  a  while,  it 

competition  in  its  own  ranks,  which  was,  did  seem  to  be  even  so.    Roman  Terminus 

Af  :».ikir    kiok    kftn/^p    wan  norKanatlw>  did  advance.    Under  the  eagles  of  Rome,  he 

of  Itself,  hi^h   honor,  was  perhaps  the  ^^^  ^^-^^^  ^^^^  j^j^  home  on  the  Tiber,  to 

truest  and  highest  expression  that  conld  the  farthest  East  on  one  hand,  snd  to  the  far 

have  been  given   of  the   estimation  in  West,  among  the  then  barbarous  tribes  of 

which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  Ohio,  Western  Europe,  on  the  other.   But  at  length 

»nA  AMnM^inllv  bv  th«  Whiir  nartv      He  ^^^  '^'"^  *^*"™*i  ^^^^  retributive  justice  had 

and  ^^^^"yjyji^^rjf^^  .VJ  L^Ju  >>«come   •  a   destiny.'    The   despised   Gaul 

had  been  constantly  before  the  people,  calls  out  to  the  contemned  Goth,  and  Attila, 

in  some  public  relation  or  other,  for  over  with  his  Hans,  answers  back  the  battle-shout 
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to  both.  The  '  blae>eyed  iittionB  of  the  retribution  she  nrast  pay  for  her  thareMn  the 
North/  io  succession  or  unUed,  pour  forth  dismemberment  of  her  week  and  impotent 
their  countless  hosts  of  warriors  upon  Rome  neighbor.  Mr.  President,  a  mind  more 
and  Rome's  always  advancing  god  Ter-  prone  to  look  for  the  judgments  of  heaven  ia 
minus.  And  now  the  battle-axe  of  the  bar-  the  doings  of  men  than  mine,  cannot  fail  in 
barian  strikes  down  the  conquering  eajgle  of  this  to  see  the  Providence  ot  God.  When 
Rome.  Terminus,  at  last^  recedes ;  s&wly.  Moscow  burned,  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  was 
at  first,  but  finally  he  is  driven  to  Rome,  and  lighted  up,  that  the  Nations  miffht  behold  the 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  Whoever  would  scene.  As  that  mighty  sea  of  fire  gathered 
know  the  farther  fate  of  this  Roman  deity,  so  and  heaved  and  rolled  upward,  and  yet  higfa- 
lalely  taken  under  the  patronage  of  American  er,  till  its  flames  licked  the  stars,  and  fired 
Democracy,  may  find  ami^e  gratification  of  the  whole  heavens,  it  did  seem  as  though  the 
his  curiosity  in  the  luminous  pases  of  Gib-  God  of  the  Nations  was  writing  in  characters 
bon*s  'Decline  and  Fall.'  Such  will  find  of  flame  on  the  front  of  his  throne,  that  doon^ 
that  Rome  thought  as  you  now  think,  that  it  that  shall^  fall  upon  the  strong  nation  which 
was  her  destiny  to  conquer  provinces  and  na-  tramples  in  scorn  upon  the  weak.  And  what 
tions,  and,  no  doubt,  she  sometimes  said,  as  fortune  awaits  him,  the  appointed  executor 
you  say,  *  I  will  cooauer  a  peace.'  And  of  this  work,  when  it  was  alt  done  1  He, 
where  now  is  sheathe  Mistress  of  the  too,  conceived  the  notion  that  his  destiny 
World  1  The  spider  weaves  his  web  in  her  pointed  onward  to  universal  dominion. 
palaces;  the  owl  sings  his  watch-song  in  her  France  wae  too  small — Europe,  he  thought, 
towers.  Teutonic  power  now  lords  it  over  should  bow  down  before  him.  But  as  soon 
the  servile  remnant,  the  miserable  memento  as  this  idea  takes  possession  of  his  soul,  he, 
of  old  and  once  omnipotent  Rome.  Sad,  too,  becomes  powerless.  His  Tenninus  must 
very  sad.  are  the  lessons  which  Time  has  recede,  too.  Ki^ht  (here,  while  he  witness- 
written  tor  us.  Through  and  in  them  all,  I  ed  the  humiliation,  and,  doubtless,  medi- 
see  nothing  but  the  innexible  execution  of  tated  the  subjugation  of  Russia.  He  who 
that  old  law,  which  ordains  as  eternal  the  holds  the  winds  in  His  fist,  gathered  the 
cardinal  rule,  '  Thou  shah  not  covet  thy  snows  of  the  North,  and  blew  them  upon  his 
neighbor's  goods,  nor  any  thing  which  is  six  hundred  thousand  men ;  they  died — they 
his.'  Since  I  have  lately  heard  so  much  froze — they  perished.  And  now  the  mighty 
shout  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  1  have  Napoleon,  who  had  resolved  on  universal 
looked  back  to  see  how,  in  the  course  of  dominion,  ht,  too,  is  summoned  to  answer 
events,  which  some  call '  I'rovidence,'  it  has  for  the  violation  of  that  ancient^  law, '  Thou 
fared  with  other  nations,  who  engaged  in  shall  not  covet  anythin/^  which  is  thy  neigb- 
this  work  of  dismemberment.  I  see  that  in  bor's.'  How  is  the  mighty  fallen !  He,  be- 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  three  neath  whose  proud  footstep  Europe  trem- 
powerful  nations,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus-  bled,  he  is  now  an  exile  at  Elba,  and  now 
sia,  united  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  finally  a  prisoner  on  the  rock  of  St  Helena*^ 
They  said,  too,  as  you  say,  '  It  is  our  des-  and  there,  on  a  barren  islsnd,  in  an  unfre- 
tiny.'  They  'warned  room.'  Doubtless,  quented  sea,  in  the  crater  of  an  extinguished 
each  of  these  thought,  with  his  share  of  Po-  volcano,  tfure  is  the  death-bed  of  the  mighty 
land,  his  power  was  too  strong  ever  to  fear  conqueror.  All  his  amtexations  have  come 
invasion  or  even  insult.  One  nad  his  Cali-  to  that!  His  last  hour  is  now  come;  and  he, 
fornia:  another, his  New  Mexico;  and  the  the  man  ofdettiny,  he  who  had  rocked  the 
third,  nis  Vera  Cruz.  Did  they  remain  un-  world  as  with  the  throes  of  an  earthquake,  is 
touched  and  incapable  of  harm  1  Alas !  no ;  now  jjowerless,  still— -even  as  the  beggar,  bo 
far,  very  far  from  it.  Retributive  justice  he  died.  On  the  wings  of  a  tempest  that 
must  fulfil  its  destinv,  too.  A  very  few  raged  with  unwonted  Fury,  up  to  the  throne 
years  pass  off,  and  we  hear  of  a  new  man,  a  ofthe  only  Power  that  controlled  him  while 
Gorsican  lieutenant,  the  self-named  '  armed  he  lived^  went  the  fiery  soul  of  that  wonder- 
soldier  of  Democracy,*  Napoleon.  He  rav-  ful  warrior,  another  witness  to  the  existence 
ages  Austria,  covers  her  land  with  blood,  of  that  eternal  decree,  that  they  who  do  not 
drives  the  Northern  C«B8ar  from  his  capital,  rule  in  righteousness  shall  perish  from  the 
and  sleeps  in  his  palace.  Austria  may  now  earth.  He  has  found  'room'  at  last.  And 
remember  how  her  power  trampled  upon  Po-  France,  Ae,  too,  has  found  'room.'  Her 
land.  Did  she  not  pay  dear,  very  dear,  for  'eagles'  now  no  longer  scream  along  the 
her  California  1  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Po  and  the  borys- 
"  But  has  Prussia  no  atonement  to  make  1  thenes.  They  have  returned  home,  to  their 
Tou  see  this  same  Napoleon,  the  blind  instru-  old  eyrie,  between  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and 
ment  of  Providence,  at  work  there.^  The  the  Pyrenees.  So  shall  it  be  with  yours, 
thunders  of  his  cannon  at  Jena  proclaim  the  You  may  carry  them  to  the  loftiest  |)enks  of 
work  of  retribution  for  Poland's  wrongs;  the  Cora  illeres,  they  may  wave  with  insolent 
and  the  successors  of  the  Great  Frederick,  triumph  in  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas,  the 
the  drill-sergeant  of  Europe,  are  seen  flying  armed  men  of  Mexico  may  quail  before  ihein, 
across  the  sandy  plains  that  surround  their  but  the  weakest  hand  in  Mexico,  uplified  in 
capital,  right  glad  if  they  may  escape  captiv-  prayer  to  the  God  of  justice,  may  call  down 
ily  and  death.  But  how  fares  it  with  the  Auto-  asainst  you  a  Power,  in  the  presence  of 
erat  of  Russia  t  Is  he  secure  in  his  share  of  vvnich  the  iron  hearts  of  your  warriors  shall 
the  si)oils  of  Poland  1  No.  Suddenly  we  be  turned  into  ashes, 
see,  sir,  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men  "  Mr.  President,  if  the  history  of  our  race 
marching  to  Moscow  Does  his  Vera  Cruz  has  established  any  tnith,  it  in  but  a  confirm- 
protect  him  nowl  Far  from  it.  Blood,  ation  of  what  is  written,  'The  way  ofthe 
slaufirhter,  desolation  spread  abroad  over  the  transgressors  is  hard.'  Inordinate  Arab itioa, 
land,  ana  finally,  the  conflagration  ofthe  old  wantoning  in  power^  and  spumin/f  the  hum- 
eommercial  metropolis  of  Russia,  closes  the  ble  maxims  of  Justice  hss— ever  has — and 
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wret  ahatt  end  in  nio.     Strength  cannot  pie   eonseented   to  the  Union,  perfoim  « 

always  trample  apon  weakness— the  humble  solemn  lustration  ;   let  us  wash  Mexican 

shall  be  exalted — the  bowed  down  will  at  blood  from  our  hands,  and  on  these  altars, 

length  be  lifted  up.    It  is  by  faith  in  the  law  in  the  presence  of  that  image  of  the  Father 

oi  strict  justice,  and  the  practice  of  its  pre-  of  his  Couutry  that  looks  down  upon  us. 

eepta,  that  nations  alone  can  be  saved.    All  swear  to  preserve  honorable  peace  with  all 

the  annals  of  the  human  race,  sacred  and  the  world,  and   eternal   brotheriiood  with 

profane,  are  written  over  with  this  great  each  other,'* 
troth,  in  characters  of  living  light.    It  is  my 

fear,  my  fixed  belief,  that  m  this  invasion,        Mr.Corwin'sprivate  life,  from  boyhood 

this  war  with  Mexico,,  we  have  forgotten  up,  has  been  marked  by  the  strictest  vir- 

fc'SlSoZt'L»ot,t.7llt';j  ««%«"^  .he  most  8U.inle«  honor     Hi. 

clear  and  strong  was  the  light  that  shone  prolessional  career,  as  a  part  ol  it,  baa 

upon  the  path  ofduty  a  year  ago !    The  last  been  distinguished  for  beneyolence  and 

disturbing  question  with  England  was  settled  justice.     His  social  qaalities  are  of  the 

ghanies  we  looked  out  upon  Europe,  and  inlluence  upon  all  who  arc  so  lortunate 

from  the  tops  of  the  Stony  Mountains  we  as  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  them.  Few 

could  descry  the  shores  of  Asia;  a  rich  com-  men  excel  him  in  colloquial  power,  or  in 

merce  with  all  the  nations  of  Europe  poured  4Up  P-np-P  of  intplH^Pncp  to  mak^  it  th« 

wealth  and  abundance  into  our  lap  on  the  ^^^  ^^p  °?  intelligence  lo  maxe  U  ine 

Atlantic  side,  while  an  unoccupied  commerce  »?8«  attiacti  ve      His  life  has  been  one  oC 

of  three  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics  waited  laborious  study,  and  his  mmd  is  highly 

on  the  Pacific  for  our  enterprise  to  come  and  charged  with  useful  learning  and  well* 

possess  iu    One.hundred  millions  of  dollar;  digested  principles.     He  has  read  much, 

will  be  wasted  in  this  fruitless  war.    Had        '^      ... '^      ^/ •  j-  ^.  .^: .-  i_ 

this  money  of  the  people  been  expended  in  ^nd  with  careful  discriminalion--apply. 

makinga  railroad  from  your  Northern  Lakes  ing  Ihe  most  careful  thought  of  his  own 
to  theJPacific,  as  one  of  your  citizens  has  mind  in  the  speculations  of  others.  How* 
beofcd  of  you  in  vain,  you  would  have  made  ever,  his  opinions  on  all  subjects  are  uni- 
a  highway  for  the  world  between  Asia  and  r«.«i„  k;«Vx,«^»»  v«  •««»  1-  r^^^,^  «» 
Eurdpe.  Your  capital  then  would  be  within  wrmly  his  own.  No  man  is  more  un- 
thirty  or  forty  days'  travel  of  any  and  eveiy  pretending  m  hw  attainments,  or  more 
point  on  the  map  of  the  civilized  world,  modest  in  exhibiting  them  ;  but  at  the 
Through  this  great  artery  of  trade,  you  game  time,  no  man  can  be  more  decided 
would  have  carried  through  the  heart  of  :- ,^.:..:-»- 4k^  «-^.«-;«4:-»„. -,r -.^-^  „„ 
your  own  country  the  teas  oT  China,  and  the  ^?  rcsisUnff  the  prescriptions  of  mere  au- 
spices of  India,  to  the  markets  of  England  thority.  His  mmd,  in  its  philosophic  spiN 
and  France.  Why,  why^  Mr.  President,  did  it,  is  formed  mainly  upon  the  pnnciple  of 
we  abandon  the  enterprises  of  peace,  and  self- reliance;    and   he   values  and  uses 

fair  and  ferlUe  field  to  batten  on  that  moor  V  think  than  to  supply  him  with  thoughte. 

"But,  Mr.  President,  if  further  acquisition  It  is,  however,  high  proof  in  favor  of  the 

of  territory  is  to  be  the  result  either  of  con-  principles  of  any  party  or  category  with 

imest  or  treaty,  then  I  scarcely  know  which  ^^iK^  jj^  „,ay  sympathize  and  act,  that 

should  be  preferred,  eternal  war  with  Mexico,  Ti      v        u     "'*v'^  ..jj/«"«*.«  •««  «».i„  *«»• 

or  the  hazards  of  iniernal  commotion  at  home,  they  have  been  thoroughly  thought  out  by 

which  last  I  fear  may  come,  if  another  pro-  him  from   their  simplest  elements,  and 
vince  is  to  be  added  to  our  territory.   ♦  •  •    finally  adopted  by  him  as  ascertained 

We  stand  this  day  on  the  crumb  ingbrm^  ^^^      H^  a„  ,^         ^^^e  party  reasons 
orthatguir—-we  see  Its  bloody  eddies  wheel-     *••  ■.•  j'^**' 

ing  and  boiling  before  us— shall  we  not    ^^r  his  convictions,  and  wants  no  party 
paase  before  it  be  too  late  1     How  plain    aid  for  their  support, 
again  is  here  the  path,  I  may  add  the  only         As  a  public  speaker,   Mr.  Corwin  is 
way  of  duty,  of  prudence,  of  true  pairiotism !    ^-^f^^^  j^r  above  the  ordinary  standard  of 

Let  us  abandon  all  idea  of  acquiring  farther     5^     ,. ,  ^ ^-:„«^«      u--  ^.^.^ 

tenitory,  and  by  consequence  cease  at  once  parliamentary  experience.  His  manner 
to  prosecute  this  war.  Let  us  call  home  our  is  perfectly  self-possessed — his  thoughts 
armies,  and  bring  them  at  once  within  our  flow  forth  in  the  most  lucid  forms :  his 
own  acknowledged  limits.  Show  Mexico  language  is  in  the  purest  taste— always 
that  you  are  smcere  when  you  say  that  you  .,  °  JT"  .k^.,-k  f.J».,»«.«i«  :»  «  k;»k  /- 
desire  nothing  by  conquest.  She  has  learSed  strong,  though  frequently  m  a  high  de- 
that  she  cannot  encounter  you  in  war,  and  if  gree  erratic.  In  all  his  enorts,  whether 
she  had  not,  she  is  too  weak  to  disturb  you    of  the  more  elaborate  or  of  the  lighter 

^^^'  J*?^^'  ^^^  ^^^>  S"^  ■"?  ^*f*  ^''i**  kind,  he  fixes  attention  in  the  outset,  and 
she  will  then  accept  it.  But  whether  she  u^m-  ;♦  .tnki.o.ii-i»v  ♦,%  «Ka  ^w^A  f*  u 
shall  or  not,  you  will  have  peace  without  *»ojf »  '/'  unbroken,  to  the  end.  It  is. 
her  consent.  It  was  vour  invasion  that  made  evidently,  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
war,  your  retreat  will  restore  peace.  Let  us  power,  that  he  knows  when  he  has  ex- 
then  close  for  ever  the  approaches  to  internal  hausted  a  subject,  and  where  to  stop.  He 
feud,  and  so  return  to  the  ancient  concord  •  ^^  ^u--  :„  t:.  «««^««»:^„o  ««/!  Ava<*f 
and  the  old  ways  of  national  prosperity  and  !»  J?  ^^e*'  *"  **«  ?^^^E  fi  ?  u 
perman  ent  lory.    Let  us  here,  in  this  tem-    m  bis  arrangemenU  of  them,that  he  nerer 
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repeats  himnelf ;  and  hence  neTer  ofi^nda,  have  nerer  lec^nired  of  him  to  make  any 

ae  do  mBLnj  of  the  best  speakers,  by  occa-  especial  exhibitions — though  those  who 

aionai  indications  of  a  want  of  thorough  enjoy  the  privilege  of  bis  correspond- 

understanding  of  their  own  minds.  ence  know  that  his   occasional  discus- 

In  the  mixed  walks  of  eloquence,  when  sions  in  the  exact  forms  of  writing, are  not 
under  the  excitement  of  a  great  subject,  inferior  to  his  more  accustomed  efforts  of 
and  a  grand  and  responsible  occasion  for  the  forensic  kind.  He  writes  as  he  speaks; 
the  discussion  of  it,  Mr.  Corwin  often  in  a  style  of  the  purest  taste  ana  most 
exhibits  powers  which  could  hardly  be  direct  expression,  with  all  the  earnest- 
excelled.  He  has  moments  of  intense  ness  of  deep  conviction,  and  the  con- 
strength,  in  which  he  seems  to  rise,  un-  sciousness  that  he  has  something  to  say. 
consciously,  high  above  his  own  ordi-  Mr.  Corwin  is  not  an  ambitious  man» 
nary  level,  and  to  wield,  with  almost  su<  in  any  low  or  vulgar  sense.  His  whole 
perhuman  power,  the  grandest  thoughts;  life  has  proved  his  aspirations  to  be  of 
setting  them  forth  in  the  snblimest  the  loftiest  and  purest  kind.  The  high 
images,  and  clothing  them  in  the  most  places  he  has  so  long  occupied  in  public 
beautiful  forms  of  speech.  On  occasions  a&irs,  seem  to  come  to  him  as  a  matter 
that  properly  admit  of  the  application  of  of  course.  He  has  been  no  seeker  after 
the  highest  powers  of  wit,  his  efforts  are  them ;  and  has  submitted  to  none  of  the 
unrivalled.  His  quick  perception  of  the  compromises  of  self-respect,  so  sadly 
weak  points  of  an  adversary's  position,  common  in  our  country,  to  obtain  them, 
and,  ii  open  to  ridicule,  his  ready  asso-  Deeply  studied  in  the  institutions  of  his 
ciation  of  them  with  the  most  grotesque  country,  and  profoundly  animated  with 
forms  of  exposure,  give  often,  even  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  that  would 
his  grave  speeches,  a  force  and  influence  administer  and  maintain  them  in  their 
which  the  severest  logic  would  utterly  true  strength  and  purity,  he  has  occupied 
fail  to  give.  The  amiable  and  gentle-  such  positions  in  relation  to  them  as 
manly  temper,  moreover,  with  which  he  were  perfectly  natural,  and  such  as  it 
exerts  these  high  and  even  dangerous  would  have  been  a  sort  of  moral  treason, 
powers,  saves  him  from  all  hazard  of  in  a  man  of  his  gifts,  to  have  declined, 
giving  personal  offence  in  the  application  His  ambition  is  to  be  eminently  useful ; 
of  them,  and  it  is  proverbially  said  of  and  if  the  marks  of  public  confidence 
him,  that  the  object  of  his  satire  is  usu-  which  have  been  so  lavishly  bestowed 
ally  among  the  most  entertained  of  those  upon  him,  are  to  be  regarded  as  pnx)f8, 
who  listen  to  it.  The  treat  is  too  rich  his  ambition  has  not  been  without  sue- 
to  be  quarreled  with,  even  by  the  vie-  cess, 
tim  whom  it  would  annihilate.  We  have  thus  spoken  of  Mr.  Corwin, 

But,  after  all,  the  most  striking  and  and  in  no  spirit  of  adulation,  nor  with  any 

captivatine  feature  in  bis  speaking,  is,  purpose  of  gaining  to  him  any  artificial 

that  he  allows  no  doubt  in  his  auditory  or  fictitious  importance  before  the  nation. 

of  the  entire  sincerity  of  what  he  is  We  have  spoken,  because  it  is  important 

saying.    It  is  a  man  uttering  great  and  that  such  a  man  should  be  talked  and 

important  truths,  under  the  impulses  of  written  about,  and  made  known  to  the 

deep  conviction,   and  not  a  mere  de-  nation.    It  is  quite  obvious,  that  his  po- 

claimer  or  advocate,  who  would  produce  sition  as  a  man,  and  as  an  American 

effect  for  an  occasion.    And  this  great  statesman,  is  now  high.    It  is  destined 

feature  of  Mr.  Corwin's  speaking,  which  to  be  higher — not,  perhaps,  in  outward 

stands  out  so  prominently  in  every  speech  rank,  but  in  that  depth  and  universality 

he  makes,  no  matter  what  the  audience,  of  public  esteem  and  reliance,  which  are 

the  place,  or  the  occasion,  is  the  neces-  the  fruit  of  many  and  arduous  trials,  and 

sary  result  of  that  self-culture^  which,  in  a  long  life  of  single-hearted  devotion  to 

his  habitual  studies,  keeps    the  watches  principle.    Be  these  trials  never  so  many 

of  an  honest  and  conscientious  heart,  in  or  so  arduous,  they  will  leave  unsullied 

eonstant  company  with  the  labors  of  a  the  lofty  name,  unspotted  the  steadfast 

clear,  serene,  and  self-poised  mind.  soul,  of  Thomas  Coawnv. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Corwin*s  pursuits 
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Dkar  Leuitel  :  I  wilt  wait  for  some  subjects,  and  of  poems  like  those  in  the 

cold,  cheerless  day  to  tell  how  I  passed  the  Reisebilder.    If  your  interest  in  the  man 

sammerat  home,  while  yon  were  trarel-  and  his  writings  continues,  please  pro- 

ing;  how  I  drove '* the  tandem  nature  ea^e  cure  his  French  book,  De  VAUemagne^ 
me,**  through  brake,  through  briar,  for  a  ,  where  you  will  find  more  carefully  di- 

circuit  of  ten  miles  around,  in  search  of  gested  and  re-arraneed  most  of  bis  views 

flowers  and  health,  and  how  I  foand  new  expressed  here  and  elsewhere,  on  Reli- 

beauties  each  day,  and  how  I  preached  gion.  Politics,  and  Literature ;  his  Pan- 

the  evangel  of  health  and  happiness  to  theism,  his  Jacobinism,  his  criticisms, 

other  beauties,  and  how  they  took  de-  often  unjust  and  mingled  with  inezcus- 

light,  and  added  to  mine,  in  our  New  able  personal  attacks  on  authors,  bat 

England  scenery  ;  and  how  I  hunted  never  dull ;  his  atrocious  blasphemy,  dis- 

woodchucks,*  cared  for  the  garden  and  ^ting  obscenity,  quaint  and  poetical 

orchard,  &c.,  &c.    People  who  pass  their  lancies,  sound  and  noble  thoughts,  and 

lives  under  cover,  have  no  idea  how  will  obtain  a  more  correct  idea  of  his  va- 

many  of  heaven's  blessings  it  shuts  off  ried  and  brilliant  abilities  and  their  pain- 

from  them.    My  literary  occupation  was  ful  perversion  than  I  could  possibly  give 

of  a  most  ragged,  ont-at-elbows,  ram-  you.    Such  a  man  cannot  write  a  book 

shackle  description ;  chapters,  and  parts  devoid  of  merits ;  and  though  they  may 

of  chapters;  single  stanzas,  and  antho-  be  more    than   balanced  by  the  defil- 

acal  dippings  in  the  middle  and  end  of  ing  influence  of  other  parts,  yet  it  is 

'  the  books  on  my  shelves,  title-pages  worth  our  while  to  know  soroethinr  of 

and  foot-notes,  with  other  odds,  ends,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  gifted 

miscellaneous  slip-slops  in    magazines  members  of  young  Europe,  whose  pro- 

aad  newspapers.    Almost  the  only  work  ductions  have  attracted  much  attention 

that  I  went  through  with  was  Heine's  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  and  are 

Salon,  a  collection  of  essays  on  various  still  working  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
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passage  from  a  helter-skelter  letter,  which  Lemnel  has  received  since,  lefen  to  the 
u  above  mentioned,  and  the  other  profitable  employments  of  onr  wanderioff  philoso- 


pher. In  regard  to  the  huating  part,  it  proves  the  truth  ofScriptare,  accordiogto  the  venioa 
of  old  "  Stemhold  and  Hopkin8"~wQich  worthy  psalmists,  we  believe^  are  still  in  use  in 
some  counties  of  England : 

**  For  tht  race  is  not  to  the  swift. 

Nor  them  that  fastest  run ; 
Nor  the  battell  to  them  peopel 

That's  got  the  Umgatt  giiM." 

"In  your  second  letter  yoa  have  imt  a  question  that  it  is  rather  awkward  to  snswer,  though 
I  have  sometimes  thousnt  of  making  one  to  my  correspondents  generally,  through  some 
public  medium.  I  asked  Jem  one  day  when  we  met,  after  several  years'  non-intercouise. 
^  What  he  was  about  1**  **  Oh,  I  am  about  home  ;*'  and  I  can  say  but  little  more  of  myself. 
Tb  describe  my  mode  of  life  by  a  favorite,  and  in  this  case  apt>  word,  it  is  of  the  romtAocUe  .* 
I  attend  to  the  fruit  trees,  keep  the  garden  ia  apple-pie  order,  do  a  deal  of  good  walkinff^ 
often  a  la  Benton,  sometimes  in  company.  Have  sat  two  hours  toother  by  a  woodchock 
hole,  waiting  for  the  owner  to  present  himself,  with  a  gun  by  my  side,  reading  Don  Quixote. 
Hie  beast  did  not  come  that  time.  I  used  chemicals  afterward,  generating^  chlonne  ffas 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  lime,  and  then—**  It  smelt.  O  Lord !  how  tt  did  smell  P 
Two  of  the  scamps  have  fallen  victims  to  the  advances  of  modem  science,  I  am  certain.  I 
tide  with  the  Doctor  to  see  country  patienu.  I  spend  time  among  my  friends  My  tempeiw 
ament  requires  a  good  deal  of  sleep,  and  I  dpn't  thwart  it,  and  I  do  what  Longfellow  says  the 


to  its  opinions.  To  yon  I  could  furnish,  if  not  full  excuse,  many  palliaUng  circumstances  ia 
explanation,  bat  would  prefer  at  present  that  you  grant  a  little  charitable  faith,  which  you 
can  more  readily  do  than  spell  out  three  or  four  pages  of  auto-biography.  I  read  a  little  in 
English  and  foreign  languaiges,  and  if  I  can  light  upon  Carlo  Blni^s  writings,  hope  to  draw 
fiom  tftMm  a  far  more  readsBle  einstle  than  what  1  send  you,  and  entirely  free  from  any  ofajise- 
tions  «n  the  score  of  immorality.  At  present  I  know  him  only  by  a  few  sentences.  Jodaaf 
firom  these,  he  is  a  rare  humorist,  uniting,  as  the  higher  class  of  humorists  always  do,  pathoa 
with  his  laughing  veins." 
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the  great  European  ferment.  When  yon  )hat  what  little  he  says  is  clearly  express- 
have  finished  its  pernsal,  take  up  some  ed,  while  their  own  works,  though  very 
purifying  author;   after  such  alone  I  comprehensive*  immensely  comprehen- 

Senerally  review  something  of  SebiUer'e  sive^  and  very  profound,  surprisingly 
y  way  of  lustration.  But  lest  we  be  profound,  are  unintelligible.  And  what 
too  loud  in  our  condemnation  of  the  in-  benefit  to  the  people  are  closed  mnaries 
fidelity  and  recklees  revolutionary  spirit  to  which  tbey  have  no  key  ?  *'  The  peo- 
of  Heine,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that,  with  pie  hunger  after  knowledge,  and  will 
the  old  Hebrew  and  the  old  Teutonic  thank  me  for  the  bit  of  spiritual  bread 
blood  in  his  veins,  he  can  feel  himself  that  I  honestly  impart  to  them."  I  fear 
neither  Jew  nor  German,  that  he  is  an  the  honesty  is  questionable, 
exile  in  Paris,  without  ancestry,  nation.  The  primary  faith  of  the  Germans,  we 
or  home ;  that  he  is  situated  amid  old,  are  told,  was  Pantheistic ;  its  mysteries 
exhausted,  civil  and  religious  forms,  and  symbols  referred  to  a  worship  of  na- 
whose  insufilciencies  and  corruptions  are  ture;  every  element  had  its  spirit,  every 
all  too  visible  to  so  acute  an  eye.  If  I  tree  its  divinity,  the  whole  outer  world 
remember  rightly,  De  I'AUeroagne  was  was  permeated  with  deity.  Christianity, 
published  at  Paris  in  two  octavo  v(51-  not  bein^  able  wholly  to  destroy  while 
umes,  in  1835.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  st^perseding  this  faith,  distorted  it,  and 
author's  opinions  have  undergone  any  salanized  instead  of  deifying  nature.  Man 
material  change.  Were  I  to  exhaust  all  does  not  readily  part  with  what  was  dear 
the  qualifying  particles  in  the  language  to  his  fathers ;  his  affections  secretly 
— and  the  but  yets  (eppau)  as  Silvio  Pel-  cling  to  it,  however  defaced ;  the  univer- 
lico  happily  says,  are  indispensable  to  sal  belief  in  devils,  eoblins,  elementaiy 
describe  so  complex  a  being  as  man — I  spirits,  was  but  a  phase  of  the  ancient 
should  only  bore  you  with  an  ill-drawn  Pantheism,  which  is  to  outlive — indeed, 
character  oi  the  man ;  so  get  the  book,  already  has  outlived — Christianity  and 
and  read  for  yourself.  If,  meantime,  a  Deism,  and  is  to  be  restored  to  purity, 
few  extracts  irom  some  parts  of  the  Sa-  Christianity  was  all  well  in  its  time  :^  it 
Ion,  and  a  few  words  about  them,  would  was  beneficial  to  suffering  humanity 
give  you  any  pleasure  in  the  reading,  I  throueh  eighteen  centuries,  because  it 
am  glad  to  write,  but  without  any  parti-  was  the  religion  of  sorrow;  it  reached 
cular  plan  in  selection  or  comment.  The  the  sympathies  of  the  down-trodden, 
second  of  the  four  volumes — ^there  is  no  the  wretched.  But  now  that  young  Gei^ 
connection  between  them — purports  to  many  is  coming  to  feel  its  strength,  and 
bean  historical  sketch  of  GrermanKeligion  is  to  consummate  a  revolution,  whoae 
and  Philosophy,  designed  for  a  French  end  shall  be  physical  comfort,  Christian- 
public,  and  IS  a  companion- piece  to  his  ity  becomes  useless,  and,  with  thanks  for 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Modern  past  services,  is  to  be  bowed  out,  while 
Polite  Literature  in  Germany ;  a  transla-  something  very  like  promiscuous  conca- 
tion  of  which  was,  I  think,  published  in  binage  is  recommended  to  indemnify  the 
Boston  some  years  since  It  seems  to  bodj  for  the  deprivations  it  has  so  lone 
me  that  the  subject  is  beyond  the  reach  sufiered  under  tne  ascelioiem  of  the  old 
of  a  nature  like  Heine's,  had  he  beendis-  religion.  In  another  place,  we  are  told 
posed  to  treat  it  fully  and  fairly ;  that  he  — "  It  is  not  spoken,  thou  eh  every  one 
IS  not  calm  enough  nor  strong  enoueh,  knows  it  Pantheism  is  tne  public  se- 
basing  prejudiced  opinions  on  imperJect  cret  of  Germany.  In  fact,  we  haye  out* 
investigations.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  grown  Deism.  We  are  free,  and  want 
to  mention  what  he  says  in  his  preface,  no  thundering  tyrant.  We  have  attain- 
that  these  papers  were  originally  written  ed  our  majority,  and  need  no  fatherly 
for  a  French  periodical,  in  the  absence  of  oversight  Deism  is  a  religion  for  slaves, 
sufficient  auxiliary  means,  and  under  children,  and  Genevan  watchmakers." 
other  circumstances  unfavorable  to  the  Butler  then  was  a  weakling,  Milton's  a 
production  of  a  profounder  work ;  that  mechanical  nature  ;  Newton  was  child- 
they  are  but  a  part  of  a  greater  whole,  a  ish,  Luther  slavish !  Young  Europe 
sarvey  of  spiritual  progress  among  the  has  outgrown  them  all  in  strength  and 
Germans.  And  in  further  extenuation,  wisdom.  PoorHeines!  he  was  sore  sick 
*<  should  any  great  German  Philoso-  the  past  summer  in  Paris,  and  afterward 
pher,  whose  eyes  may  chance  to  light  went  for  his  health  to  some  spring  in  the 
ufon  these  para,  sneer  at  their  poverty  Pyrenees— one  must  pity  him.  Heie  is 
Off  execution,  he  begs  them  to  consider  something  better. 
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Xtimaa  an»  the  van  or  wohms.  diovs  Germany.    He  bad  quaUties  sueb 

as  are  rarely  seen  together ;  as  are  often- 

**  The    iilastrious   personages,    who  er  found  in  hostile  opposition.    He  wa* 

were  assembled  in  the  imperial  hall  at  at  once  a  mystic  dreamer  and  a  man  of 

Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  must  have  practical  action.    His  thoughts  had  not 

cherished  in  their  hearts  many  thoughts  only  wings  but  hands — he  spoke  and  did. 

that  offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  He  was  not  only  the  tongue  but  the 

words  of  their  mouths.     There  sat  a  sword  of  his  time.    He  was  at  once  a 

youthful  emperor,  who,  in  the  pride  of  cold  scholastic  word- splitter  and  an  in- 

dominion,  wrapped  himself,  with  the  de>  spired  God-drunken  prophet.    After  ha 

light  of  a  young  master,  in  his  purple  had  wearily  labored  through  the  day  ujp* 

mantle,  and  secretly  rejoiced  that   the  on  his  dogmatic  subtiltiee,  he  took  hia 

haughty  Roman,  who  hmi  so  often  mal-  flute  at  evening,  and  looked  up  at  th« 

treated  his  predecessors,  and  who  still  in-  stars  and  dissolved  in  melody  and  adora* 

sisted  in  all  his  old  encroachments,  bad  tion.    The  same  man  who  could  scold 

now  met  with  the  most  effectual  correc-  like  a  fishwoman,  could  be  mild  as  a  ten* 

tion.    That  Roman's  representative  be-  der  maiden.    He  was  often  fierce  as  the 

held  on  bis  part,  with  secret  joy,  a  dis-  storm  that  uproots  the  oak,  and  again  he 

sension  rising  among  the  Germans,  who,  was  as  gentle  as  the  zephyr  that  toys 

like  drunken  barbarians,  had  burst  in  up-  among  the  violets.     He  was  full  of  the 

on  and  plundered  fair  Italy,  and  who  profoundest  awe.    Ever  ready  to  sacri- 

were  ever  threatening  new  attacks  and  fice  in  honor  of  the  spirit,  he  could  be* 

rapine.    The  temporal  princes  were  con-  come  wholly  absorbed  in  pure  spiritual- 

gratuJating  themselves  that  they  could,  ism ;  and  yet  he  well  knew  the  glo- 

with  the  new  doctrines,  at  the  same  time  ries  of  this  world,  and  could  prize  them* 

manafje  the  old  church  property  at  will,  and  from  his  moutb  came  the  famous 

The  dignified  prelates  were  already  con-  couplet : 

aidering  wbclter  they  could  marry  their  „  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^ 

cooks,  and  transfer  their  electorates,  bish-  Liveth  a  fool  his  whole  life  long."       * 
oprics  and  abbacies,  as  an  inberitance  to 

their  male  posterity;  the  representatives  He  was  a  complete  man,  we  may  say  an 
bom  the  cities  were  rejoicing  in  the  fur-  absolute  man,  in  whom  spirit  and  matter 
ther  enlargement  of  their  independence,  are  not  separated.  To  call  him  a  spirit- 
Each  had  something  to  gain,  and  was  ualists  were  as  erroneous  as  to  call  him 
contemplating  worldly  advantages.  But  a  sensualist.  How  shall  we  express  it? 
one  man  was  there,  who,  1  am  con-  There  was  in  him  a  something  original, 
vinced,  thought  not  on  himself,  but  only  incomprehensible,  miraculous,  as  we  find 
on  the  divine  interest  which  he  stood  in  all  providential  men  ;  a  simplicity 
there  to  maintain.  That  man  was  Mar-  that  startled  one,  an  unstudied  wisdom,  a 
tin  Luther,  the  poor  monk  whom  provf-  sublimity  in  his  bigotry,  an  invincible 
dence  had  chosen  to  break  that  mon-  demoniac  night.  Honor  to  Luther !  Eter- 
Btioua  power  of  Rome,  against  which  nal  honor  to  the  loved  man,  to  whom  we 
the  strongest  monarchs  and  the  boldest  owe  the  rescuing  of  our  noblest  possee- 
sages  haa  vainly  struggled.  But  provi-  sions  and  from  whose  benefit  we  this  day 
dence  well  knows  on  what  shoulders  to  live.  Ill  does  it  become  us  to  complain. 
lay  its  burdens.  Here  was  needed  not  of  the  contracted ness  of  his  views.  The 
merely  a  spiritual,  but  also  a  physical  dwarf,  standing  on  the  gianrs  shoulders, 
strength ;  a  body  hardened  by  the  sever-  can  indeed  see  further  than  the  giant,  es« 
ityand  chastity  of  a  cloistered  life  was  pecially  if  he  wear  spectacles;  but  in 
requisite  to  endure  the  hardships  of  such  our  high  position  we  want  the  lofty 
an  office."  feeling,  the  giant  heart,  which  we  cannot 
»  '  «  *  *  «  *  make  oar  own.  '*  Even  Luther's  faults 
Very  false  notions  prevail  in  France  are  preferred  to  other*s  merits,  and  therei 
Kgarding  the  Reformation  and  its  heroes,  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  the  paradox.  The 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  misappre-  refinement  of  Erasmus  and  the  gentleness 
bension  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  Lu-  of  Melanctbon  would  have  been  many  a 
Iber  is  not  only  the  greatest,  but  also  the  time  insufficient,  when  the  rude  violence 
mini  Qtrman  man  of  our  history ;  that  of  Brother  Martin  came  in  good  stead." 
all  the  prominent  virtues  and  failings  of  The  Reformation  was  a  good  movement 
the  Germans  are  united  in  his  character ;  in  the  time  of  it.  Religion  again  became 
that  be  la  the  impersonation  of  our  won-*  true,  the  priest,  no  longer  isolated,  became 
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a  man ,  men  became  more  yirtaoan,  more  that  faculty  by  which  he  can  tranflfer  him- 
noble.  **  Among  the  Protestant  clergy  self  to  past  and  foreign  scenes,  making 
we  not  rarely  find  the  most  Tirtoons  men,  Luther's  situation  his  own,  rendered  it  to 
whom  even  the  old  stoics  would  have  re*  English  readers ! 
apected."  The  Protestant  clergy  doubt-  Now  comes  a  series  of  portraits  of  the 
less  feel  complimented  when  they  read  leading  writers  on  Philosophy,  and  com- 
tbis:  **  One  must  traverse  on  foot  as  a  ments  on  their  systems.  I  can  only  give 
poor  student  through  the  northern  part  of  here  and  there  a  trait  or  a  sentence.  Rene 
Germany  if  he  would  learn  how  much  Descartes,  and  not  Bacon,  as  we  are  gen- 
Tirtue  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  poor  pas-  erally  told,  is  the  father  of  Modem  Phi- 
tor's  dwelling.  How  often,  in  a  winter's  losophy.  Though  a  Frenchman  bybirth, 
night,  have  I  met  in  such  a  one  with  a  befoundnoisy,bust]ing,chattering France 
hospitable  reception !  1,  a  stranger,  bring-  no  fit  soil  for  philosophy,  and  went  to 
ing  no  other  introduction  than  fatigue  write  in  Holland,  the  stilt,  quiet  land  of 
and  hunger.  And  then,  when  I  had  eat-  Frechschuits  and  Dutchmen.  Spinoza  is 
en  well  and  slept  well,  and  would  go  on  lauded  of  course — ^pity  that  the  followers 
my  way  in  the  morning,  the  old  pastor  of  his  doctrine  were  not  more  practical  ad- 
came  in  his  nightg;own,  and  gave  me  a  mirers  of  his  life.  Frederick  the  Great, 
blessing  on  my  journey,  wbich  never  you  would  hardly  think  to  find  in  such 
brought  me  ill  luck,  and  the  kind-hearted,  company :  he  is  mentioned  incidentally 
loquacious  wife  slipped  some  biscuit  in  and  denominated  **  Crowned  Matertal- 
my  pocket,  which  never  failed  to  relish,  ism."  **  You  know  that  he  wrote  French 
and  silently  in  the  back  ground  stood  the  verses,  played  very  well  on  the  flute, 
pretty  daughters,  with  (heir  blushing  won  the  battle  of  Rosback,  took  a  great 
cheeks  and  violet  eyes,  whose  modest  deal  of  snufT,  and  believed  only  in  can- 
fire,  barely  in  recollection,  warmed  my  nons.  You  know  him,  the  royal  phiJo- 
heart  the  whole  winter's  day  through."  sopher,  whom  you  French  have  named 
**  I  have  shown,  above,  how  through  the  Solomon  of  the  North.  France  was 
him  we  have  attained  to  the  greatest  in-  the  Ophir  of  this  northern  Solomon, 
tellectnal  freedom,  but  this  Martin  Luther  and  thence  he  obtained  his  poets  of  phi- 
gave  us  the  means  as  well  as  liberty  of  losophy,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  fancy; 
movement.  To  the  spirit  he  added  a  like  the  Solomon  of  the  South,  who,  as 
body,  to  thought  he  gave  the  word.  He  you  may  read  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
created  the  (%rman  language."  High  Book  of  Kings,  ordered,  through  his 
praise  is  bestowed  on  Luther's  translation  friend  Hiram,  whole  ship-loads  of  gold, 
of  the  Bible  and  its  extraordinary  merit  i vory,  poets  and  philosophers  fromOphir." 
as  a  literary  performance  in  the  then  state  Mendelsohn,  whom  his  contemporaries 
of  the  language,  and  on  his  original  prose  have  named  the  German  Socrates,  was 
writings;  but,  **More  remarxable  and  the  hump- backed  son  of  a  poor  sexton 
significant  than  these  are  Luther's  po-  of  the  Depau  Synagogue.  He  overthrew 
ems,  the  songs  which  he  composed  amid  the  Talmud,  as  Luther  had  overthrown 
struggle  and  trial.  Oftentimes  they  are  papacy.  The  Talmud  was  of  worth 
like  a  flower  that  grows  upon  a  rock,  while  Catholicism  lasted,  and  by  it  the 
often  like  a  moonbeam  flickering  over  a  Jew  swere  enabled  to  resist — ^nay,  to  con- 
stormy  sea.  Luther  loved  music,  and  quer — Christian,  as  they  had  resisted 
composed  a  treatise  on  the  art,  and  his  heathen  Rome.  '*  The  poor  Rabbi  of 
songs  are  thence  singularly  melodious.  Nazareth,  above  whose  dying  head  the 
In  this  respect  the  name  of  Swan  of  heathen  Romans  in  mockery  wrote, 
Eisleben  befits  him,  but  he  was  anything  'King  of  the  Jews' — this  same  thom- 
rather  than  that  gentle  swan  in  many  of  his  crowned,  mock  king  of  the  Jews,  finally 
lines,  where  he  excites  the  courage  of  became  the  God  of  the  Romans,  before 
his  part^  and  rouses  himself  to  the  wild-  whom  they  must  kneel — as  heathen 
est  spirit  of  battle ;  a  war  song  was  that  Rome,  so  Christian  Rome  was  conquered, 
defiant  hymn  with  which  he  and  his  at-  and  even  became  tributary.  If,  dear 
tendants  entered  Worms.  Theoldcathe-  reader,  you  will  repair  to  No.  15,  Rue 
dral  trembled  at  such  novel  sounds,  and  Lafitte,  you  will  see  before  the  high 
the  ravens  were  frightened  in  their  dark  entrance  a  clumsy  coach,  and  a  stont  man 
nests  in  the  tower.  That  song,  the  alighting  from  it.  He  ascends  the  stairs, 
Marselloise  of  the  Reformation,  has  pre-  and  enters  a  little  chamber,  where  sits  a 
served  its  inspiriting  virtue  to  our  day."  fiir  complexioned  young  man — older  per- 
And  how  admirable  has  Carlyle,  through  haps  than  he  looks— in  whose  manner 
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there  is  inin|r]ed,  with  the  nonchalance  his  destructire,  world -crashing  thoughts. 

of  hig^h  nobility,  a  something  so  solid.  Verily,  had  the  citizens  of  Konigsbuig 

so  positive,  so  absolute,  as  if  he  had  all  guessed  the  Whole  significance  of  ihaX 

the  money  of  this  world  in  his  pocket,  thinking,  they  would  have  felt  a  far 

And  he  really  has  all  the  money  of  this  deeper  dread  of  that  man,  than  of  an 

world  in  his  pocket,  and  he  is  Monsieur  executioner — an  executioner  who  kills 

James  de  Rothschild,  and  the  stout  gen-  men  only ;  but  the  good  people  saw  in 

tleman  is  Monsignor  Grimbaldi,  repre-  him  notning  but  a  professor  of  philoso- 

sentative  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  bring-  phy,  and  when  be  passed  by  at  the  fixed 

ingin  his  name  the  interest  of  the  Roman  hour,  they  gave  a  friendly  greeting,  and 

loan — ^the  tribute  of  Rome.'*  set  their  watches  bv  him. 

Since  Luther,  Germany  has  produced  But  if  this  great  destroyer  in  the  realm 
no  better  nor  greater  man  than  Gotthotd  of  thought  far  surpassed  Maximilian  Ro« 
£phraim  Leasing.  Lessin^  died  at  Bruns-  bespierre  in  terrorism,  there  are  still  mainr 
wick  in  the  year  1781,  misapprehended,  points  of  similarity  between  them.  We 
abased,  hated.  In  the  same  year  there  meet  in  both  with  the  same  inexorable, 
appeared  at  Konigsburg  the  critique  of  trenchant,  unpoetical,  cold  honesty ;  the 
pure  reason  by  Immanuel  Kant.  With  same  suspicion,  only  that  one  exercises 
this  book,  a  spiritual  revolution  begins  in  it  on  thoughts,  and  entitles  it  critiqu0» 
Germany,  that  offers  the  most  curious  while  the  other  applies  it  to  men.  and  de- 
analogies  to  the  material  revolution  in  nominates  it  republican  virtue.  In  both 
France,  and  that  to  the  profound  thinker  is  displayed  the  highest  type  of  cockney- 
must  appear  of  equal  importance.  It  ism.  Nature  had  intended  them  to  weigh 
develops  itself  under  the  same  phases,  out  coffee  and  sugar,  but  fate  willed  that 
and  a  remarkable  parallelism  reigns  be-  they  should  weign  other  things,  and  laid 
tween  the  two.  On  both  sides  of  the  in  the  scale  of  one  a  king,  of  the  other  a 
Rhine  do  we  see  the  same  rupture  with  God*'  I  will  not  shock  you  with  the 
the  past;  all  respect  for  tradition  is  re-  blasphemous  line  that  follows.  After- 
nounced.  As  in  France,  everv  privilege,  ward,  Heine  resents,  with  no  good  in- 
so  in  Germany,  every  thought  must  be  tention  indeed,  quite  ingtoriously,  a  com- 

i'ostified ;  and  as  here  laUs  monarchy,  the  mon  sense  argument  against  his  own 

^ey-stone  of  the  old  socfal  order,  so  there  hopeless  belief,  or  rather  disbelief,  for  his 

falls  deism,  the  key-stone  of  the  spiritual  Pantheism  is  no- better  than  Atheism, 

old  regpime.    It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  whatever  it  mi^ht  have  been  to  Old  Ger- 

history  of  Kant's  life,  for  he  can  hardly  many  or  to  Spinoza.    *'The  critique  of 

be  said  to  have  had  one  or  the  other,  pure  reason  was  the  sword  with  which 

He  led  a  mechanically  regular,  abstract  deism  was  executed  in  Germany.    Hith- 

bacheIor*s  life,  in  a  quiet,  retired  street  of  erto  Kant  has  played  the  inexorable  phi- 

Konigsbttrg,an  old  city  on  the  north-east-  losopher :  he  has  stormed  heaven,  he  has 

ern  limits  of  Germany.  I  do  not  believe  that  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword— 

the  great  clock  of  the  cathedral  there  per-  there  is  no  more  boundless  mercy,  no 

foniied  its  day's- work   more  coldly  or  fatherly  kindness,  no  future  reward,  no 

more  accurately  than  its  compatriot  Im-  present  forbearance,  the  immortality  of 

manuel  Kant    Rising,  coffee  drinkine,  the  soul  lies  at  its  last  gasp, — iteroans— 

writintir,  lecturing,  dining,  walkine— all  you  hear  the  death-ratUe-^nd  old  Lampe 

bad   their  appropriated   time;  and   the  stands  by  with  his  umbrella  under  his 

neighbors  knew  that  it  was  precisely  arm,  a  sorrowful  spectator,  while  sweat 

half-past  three,  when  Immanuel  Kant,  of  anguish  and  tears  run  down  his  cheeks. 

in  his  gray  body-coat,  with  his  Spanish  Then  Immanuel  Kant  takes  pity,  and 

stick  in  his  hand,  came  out  of  his  door  shows  that  he  is  not  only  a  great  phi- 

aod  walked  to  the  little  Linden  alley,  losopher,  but  also  a  good  man ;  and  he 

which  is  still  called  from  him  the  phi-  deliberates,  and  say8,halfgood-naturedIy» 

iosopher's  walk.     Eight  times  did  he  half  ironically-—'*  Old  Lampe  must  have 

pace  it  up  and  down,  through  all  sea-  a  God,  otherwise  the  poor  man  cannot 

sons  of  the  year,  and  if  the  weather  was  be  happy ;  but  man  should  be  happy  in 

bad,  and  the  dull  clouds  threatened  rain,  the  world — so  says  practical  reason ;  for 

old  Lampe,  his  servant,  was  seen  moving  all  that  I  care,  practical  reason  may  an- 

anxiousiy  behind  him  with  a  large  um-  swer  for  the  existence  of  a  God."    In 

brella  under  his  arm,  like  an  image  of  pursuance  of  this  train,  he  distinguishes 

Providence.  What  a  strange  contrast  be-  bet  ween,  the  theoretical  reason  and  the 

tween  the  outward  life  of  the  man,  and  practical  reason,  and  with  the  latter,  at 
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with  a  nuiffic  wand,  be  reanimated  the  me  that  he  had  a  friend,  who  wore  a 

corpse  of  deism,  which  the  theoretical  green  silk  coat,  rose- colored  silk  breeches 

reason  had  killed."  and  white  silk  stockings,  and  twirled 

Poor  Heine !   I  pass  over  what  is  said  bis  chapeau  hrM-  fiercely,  when  he  spoke 

of  Fichte,  a  portraiture  of  Goethe,  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia." 
contains    many  discriminating   touches        Haye  you  learned  more,  Lem.,froiii 

and  that  would  offend  his  extravagant  the  first  chapters  of  half  the  lives,  me- 

admirers,  Hegre  and  the  comments  on  moirs  and    biographies  that  you   have 

him,  and  leave  the  book.    '*  Our  philo-  ever  read,  than  from  the  above  ?   I  think 

flophical  revolution  is  ended.    Hegre  has  that  with  change  of  names — or  without 

closed  its  great  circle.*^  —it  might  be  substituted  for  the  first  ten. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume  treats  fifty,  or  hundred  pages  of  many  a  book 
of  French  painters,  politics,  and  religion ;  that  only  becomes  of  interest  when  it  be- 
then  comes  "  Poems,"  which  should  not  be  gins  to  tell  us  of  the  man  about  whom 
translated,  nor  read  in  the  original ;  then  we  desire  to  know.  What  is  it  to  yoa 
Memoirs  of  Von  Schnabelwopski,  the  or  I,  whether  some  man's  great-grand- 
opening  of  which — 1  do  not  know  what  father  werea  shoemaker  in  fall  standing, 
its  esoteric  sense  may  be — furnishes  a  or  only  a  cobbler,  or  whether  or  not  he 
valuable  model  for  biographers.  "  My  had  any  discoverable  great-grandfather 
father's  name  was  Schnabelwopski ;  my  at  all  ?  Great-grandfathers  are  no  great 
mother's  Scbnabelwopska;  I  was  born  rarities.  Schnabelwopski,  who,  in  the 
in  lawful  wedlock,  April  1st,  1795,  at  second  chapter,  apparently  becomes 
Schnabelwops  (in  Poland,  as  you  have  Heine  himself,  is  obliged  to  leave  home, 
discovered,  if  you  have  read  aloud).  On  his  way  to  Leyden,  he  stops  at  Ham- 

**  My  grandaunt,  the  old  Frau  Pifit-  burg, 
zha,  watched  over  my  early  childhood,  •*  The  city  of  Hamburg  is  a  good  city. 
and  told  me  many  entertaining  stories,  Not  the  wicked  Macbeth,  but  Banquo 
«nd  often  sang  me  to  sleep  with  a  song,  reigns  here.  The  ghost  of  Banquo  rules 
the  words  and  air  of  which  have  slipped  throughout  this  free  city,  whose  visible 
my  memory.  But  I  shall  never  forget  head  is  an  ancient  and  worshipful  senata. 
the  solemn  way  that  she  wagged  her  The  Hamburgers  are  good  people,  and 
trembling  head  while  singing,  and  how  eat  well.  Their  opinions  concerning  re- 
melaneholy  the  great,  solitary  tooth,  the  ligion,  politics  and  science,  are  discord- 
hermit  of  her  jaws,  then  looked.  I  also  ant,  but  the  finest  harmony  prevails  in 
often  think  of  the  parrots,  over  whose  regard  to  the  table.  Hamburg  was  bnilt 
death  she  wept  so  bitterly.  The  old  by  Charles  the  Great,  and  is  inhabited  by 
great-aunt  is  now  dead  herself,  and  I  am  80,000  little  people,  none  of  whom  wonld 
perhaps  the  only  one, in  the  wide  world  change  places  with  Charles  the  Great, 
who  still  ffives  a  thought  to  her  dear  who  lies  buried  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The 
parrot  The  cat  was  named  Mimi,  and  population  may  amount  to  an  100,000 ; 
our  dog  loli.  Our  man-servant  was  I  cannot  speak  with  accuracy,  for  though 
Preschtzztuitsch.  To  pronounce  this  I  passed  whole  days  in  the  street,  to  see 
correctly  you  must  sneeze  twice.  Our  the  people,  I  must  have  overlooked  manj 
maid  was  Sarutszka.  Besides  these,  two  a  man,  while  my  attention  was  more  {jar- 
bright  black  eyes  ran  about  the  house,  ticularly  directed  to  the  ladies."  These 
that  they  called  Seraphine.  She  was  my  are  represented  as  rather  material  tbaH 
dear,  good  little  nurse,  and  we  played  spiritual  in  appearance,  but  not  unat- 
together  in  the  garden,  and  watched  the  tractive.  As  for  the  men,  they  were 
house-thrift  of  the  ants,  and  caught  but-  mostly  thick* set  bodies,  with  cold,  calcn- 
terflies,  and  planted  flowers.  She  laugh<  lating  eyes,  low  foreheads,  loosely  pend- 
ed  like  mad,  when  I  planted  my  little  ent  cheeks,  the  edacious  organs  won- 
stockings  in  the  ground,  thinking  that  a  derfully  developed.  They  wore  their 
great  pair  of  hose  for  my  father  would  hats  as  if  nailed  to  their  heads,  and  their 
grow  up  from  them  !  My  paternal  grand-  hands  in  their  pockets,  as  who  should 
father  was  the  old  Von  Schnabelwopski.  say — ^What's  to  pay  ?  Having  treated 
I  know  nothing  of  him,  eiccept  that  he  somewhat  at  large  of  certain  unvirtuoos 
was  a  man,  and  that  my  father  was  his  characters,  he,  by  way  of  apology  and 
son.  My  grandfather  on  the  mother*s  counterpoise,  introduces  to  the  reader 
aide,  was  the  old  Von  WlrfTruski ;  he  is  two  very  correct  ladies  whom  he  became 
painted  in  a  scarlet-red  velvet  coat  and  acquainted  with.  I  think  I  have  seen  la 
« long  sword.    My  mother  used  to  tell  my  travels— of  coarse  there  are  none  sach 
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here  at  home-^iear  relatiTee  of  Madame  are  two  tent-like  cofifee-hoases,  called 

Pieper  and  of  Madame  Schnieper.  "  The  the  Pavilions.    In  front  of  one  of  these, 

first  was  a  handsome  woman  of  mature  the  Swiss  pavilion,  it  is  especially  pleas- 

years.    She  had  large,  dark  eves,  a  high,  ant  to  sit  in  summer  time,  when  the  af- 

white  forehead,  false  black  hair,  a  bold  ternoon  sun.  burns  not  too  fiercely,  but 

Roman  nose,  and  a  mouth  that  was  a  pours  its  milder  splendor  on  the  lindens, 

Sillotine  to  a  good  reputation.    Verily,  the  houses,  the  men,  the  Alster,  and  th^ 

'  the  execution  of  a  fair  name,  no  ma-  swans  cradled  on  its  bosom,  till  all  looks 

chine  ever   worked  more  deftly  than  like  an  enchanted  scene.    Tliere  is  it 

Madame  Pieper*s  mouth.    She  did  not  pleasant  to  sit — and  there  I  sat  pleasantly 

snfier  it  to  sprawl  and  struggle  long ;  she  many  a  summer  afternoon,  and  thought 

did  not  waste  time  in  tedious  preparation.  — ^whata  young  man  is  accustomed  to 

When  the  beet  name  had  once  fallen  un-  think — of  nothing;  and  contemplated — 

der  her  lips,  she  only  smiled;  but  this  what  a  young  man  is  accustomed  to  coo^ 

smile  was  like  the  sinkins  of  the  axe,  template — the  young  maidens  who  were 

and  honor  was  cut  off  ana  fell  into  the  passing.    And  there  they  fluttered  past, 

nek.    She  was  a  model  of  decorum,  those  graceful  beings,  with  their  Ilttlt 

propriety,  virtue,  and  devotion.     The  winged  caps  and  their  covered  basketo— 

same  may  be  said  to  the  praise  of  Mad-  there  tripped  they  along,  the  blithe  Vieiv 

ame  Schnieper.      She  was  a  delicate,  landerins,  who  supply  all  Hambure  with 

vertical  woman,  usually  dressed  in  a  berries  and  milk — there  paraded  By  the 

ihin,  pensive  muslin;  haa  light  fair  hair,  fair  merchant's  daughters,  with  whose 

light-Dlue  eyes,  that  looked  out  from  her  love  one  receives  so  much  money.  There 

face  with  fearful  shrewdness.    It  was  goes  a  nurse  with  a  rosy  boy  in  her  arms, 

said  that  her  foot-fall  was  never  heard ;  that  she  kisses  ever  and  anon,  when  she 

and  that  before  one  was  aware,  she  would  thinks  of  her  sweetheart— there  wanton 

be  at  his  side,  and  then  vanish  as  noise-  along  the  priestesses  of  the  foam-bom 

leasly.    Her  smile,  too,  was  fatal ;  but  goddesses.    Alas !  that  was  very  long 

in  its  mode  of  operation,  less  like  an  axe  ago.    Then  I  was  youn^  and  foolish ; 

tiian  that   poisonous  wind  of  Africa,  now  I  am  old  and  foolish.     Many  a 

whose  breath  withers  the  flowers.    Any  flower  has  meantime  withered — many  a 

good  name  on  which  she  but  slightly  one  been  crushed."    And,  returning  to 

smiled,  faded  away  miserably.    She  was  the  city — **  How  was  it  changed!  And 

always  a  model  of  decorum,  propriety,  the  Jungfensteig !  The  snow  was  lying 

devotion,  and  virtue."  upon  the  roofs,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 

*<  I  remark  for  the  benefit  of  readers  very  houses  had  grown  old  and  hoary- 

unacauainted  with  Hamburg — and  there  haired.    The  lindens  of  the  Jungfensteij^ 

may  be  some  such  in  China  and  Upper  were  nothing  but  dead  trees,  and  theur 

Bavaria — that  the  finest  promenade  for  dry  branches  waved  ghost-like  in  the  cold 

the  sons  and  daughters  of  Harmonia,  wind." 

bears  the  name  of  Jungfemsteig ;  that  it  But  it  waxes  late  in  the  night ;  this 

is  shaded  with  lindens,  and  bounded  on  missive  will  keep  you  in  candle-lighteri 

one  side  by  a  row  of  buildings,  on  the  till  my  next.     SckUfen  sic  tpohl,  dear 

other  by  the  great  Alster  basin ;  and  that,  Lemuel.                                 C.  R.  B. 
before  the  latter,  built  out  over  the  water, 
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It  will  be  difficult  for  oar  pofterity  to  in  friarfl*  dress.  Three  months  »go  t 
belieye,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  frightful  secret— a  conspiracy  of  monks, 
century,  Europe  was  in  a  chaos  of  minis-  Jesuits  and  Austrians — was  contrived  for 
terial  intrigues ;  of  civil  and  religious  wars :  the  murder  of  Pius  IX.,  the  great,  the  be- 
that  the  good  time  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  nevolent,  the  father  of  his  land  I  Then 
to  be  celebrated  once  more  with  all  its  bloody  was  to  be  no  more  a  merely  private  com- 
accompaniments,  and  above  all,  in  the  holy  plot ;  not  only  one  life  was  demanded  to 
city  of  Rome  !  We  believed  that  religious  fall,  but  thousands — and  to  be  murdered  by 
wars  had  ceased  with  the  century  of  the  their  own  friends.  Hundreds  of  innocent 
Reformation — that  we  had  arrived  at  the  victims  were  to  be  sacrificed  by  Austria, 
epoch  of  popular  brotherhood  and  unity ;  by  a  combination  among  the  Jesuits  and 
but,  alas !  how  are  we  fallen  back  I  It  five  cardinals,  with  other  powerful  men. 
teems  at  the  present  ]>olitical  events  that  It  is  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  the 
this  is  a  century  of  ignorance,  slavery,  spirit  of  liberty  spread  over  all  Italy,  by 
sod  of  national  contentions.  The  Holy  tne  reforms  of  the  new  Pope.  In  all  ptrts 
Alliance  of  1815,  believed  that  it  had  of  this  peninsula  there  is  a  want  of  unity 
established  a  perpetual  statu  quo,  in  all  of  understanding,  a  desire  of  indeoend- 
the  world.'  They  thought  to  magnetize  ence  and  nationality,  and  every  one  looks 
whole  nations  with  tiieir  monstrous  and  on  the  new  Pope,  as  the  true  rock  of 
terrible  policy,  and  they  seemed  to  them-  emancipation  ana  salvation.  Never  before 
selves  to  have  subiugated  body  and  soul  of  had  there  been  a  Pope  so  youn^  so  benev- 
the  European  millions.  But  we  thank  olent,  and  so  liberal.  When  raised  to  the 
God  for  the  certaiotj^  that  their  diabolical  Papacy,  he  began  to  illustrate  his  reign  by 
plots  to  divide  nations,  and  excite  civil  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  political  of- 
wars,  will  turn  one  day  against  their  own  fenders  of  his  states,  and  with  a  decree  that 
bosoms.  he  should  never  ^oseeute  anv  onsfor 

A  year  ago,  Galicia  was  excited  to  a  his  political  opinions.  More  than  that, 
general  revolution,  and  desolated  by  bands  he  gaVe  orders  to  establish  public  in- 
of  robbers  and  human  batchers,  excited  stitutions,  asylums  of  infancy,  evening 
against  the  rich  families,  to  plunder,  to  and  daily  schools  for  workmen,  in  au 
murder,  and  to  destroy.  The  iron  hands  the  Roman  states.  For  Rome  he  for 
of  Austria  and  Metternich  were  the  true  bade  public  beggary,  and  founded  at 
causes.  Metternich  would  put  under  his  his  own  expense  a  splendid  alms-house 
pillow  another  national  murder,  and  leave  for  the  destitute.  Once  ft  week,  he 
It  to  posterity  as  one  of  his  noble  lega-  gives  public  audience  to  every  person, 
eies.  The  ancient  and  rich  republic  of  without  distinction  of  rank  or  situation. 
Cracovia  had  to  disappear  for  ever  from  In  the  hall  of  the  Vatican,  there  is  a 
the  rank  of  nations ;  it  was  the  last  and  private  box  for  letters  directed  to  him 
mortal  blow  directed  against  the  Polish  na-  '4lone.  He  adopts  orphans  as  his  own 
tionality.  By  incorporating  Cracovia  with  children,  and  sends  tnem  to  be  taught 
Austria,  Metternich  believed  that  he  had  in  colleges.  He  does  justice  to  the  poor 
annihilated  Poland,  that  the  hope  of  her  as  well  as  to  the  rich — he  protects  the 
first  independence  and  liberty  was  extin-  Roman  Academy  De  lAncei,  the  most  an- 
guished. Such  an  infamous  robbery  was  cient  and  scientifical  of  Italy,  and  grants 
accomplished  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  favors  to  the  congressed  of  the  SdenxiaH 
1846 !  But  now  it  is  not  our  intention  to  Italiani^  a  commission  of  learned  and 
review  a  past  year  of  troubles;  let  us  speak  eminent  men— established  by  him  for  the 
of  the  present  construction  of  railroadu  and  canals.    By 

Europe  is  threatened  b^  a  general  revo-  order   of  Pius  IX.,  every  town  sends  a 

lation,  its  people  and  kings  are  in  open  delegate  to   Rome  to  report  concerning 

war,  there  is  no  more  understanding  be-  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  neces- 

tween  them ;  people  will  cease  to  be  slaves,  sary  reforms ;  while  a  private  congress  is 

and  the  crowned  heads  must  fall,  or  grant  established  to  grant  all  the  necessary  im- 

the  necessary  reforms.    Italy  and  Switzer-  provements.    Learned   men   are    invited 

land  are  the  two  countries  who  have  ap-  by  him    to   establish    a   new  civil   and 

proached  nearest  to  the  first  reaction.  For  criminal   code,   and  he    gives  orders  to 

in  Italy,  sinoe  the  election  of  the  new  Pope,  reform  the   army,  and    to    advance    the 

Austria  has  not  ceased  to  excite  the  people  situation  of  the  merchant  and  war  navy, 

against  him — to  use  the  most  disgusting  The  national  guard  is  established — the  po- 

and  treacherous  means,  to  employ  Jesuits  lice  is  competed  no  longer  of  robbers  and 

with  their  wicked  intrigues,  and  assassins  murderers,  the  government  is  directed  by 
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wIm  and  liberal  man,  and  the  fundi  «f  people  and  the  army  were  celehrating  the 
many  religiooe  orders  are  applied  to  public  annivereary  of  the  amnesty  granted  by  Pioe 
charities,  and  instruction.    At  once,  the  IX.    They  were  to  attack  the  troops  with 
publication  of  a  laree  number  of   news-  daggers  on  which  were  carved  the  words, 
papers  is  be^un  in  the  Roman  states,  and  **  Long  life  to  Phu  IX.,**  as  if  the  authors 
the  most  emuent  writers  become  editors,  of  this  masiacre  were  the  followers  of  the 
In  Rome  in  less  than  a  month  were  estab-  new  Pope.  The  conspirators,  mingled  with 
Itshed  more  than  ten  newspapers.    The  the  soloiers  and  ^ens  d'armes,  were  to  kill 
piariop  once  a  iegitimatist,  is  transformed  all  the  liberal  citizens — to  carry  the  Pope 
into  a  liberal  ami  progessive  paper.    M  to  Naples— *to  oblige  him  to  abdicate,  and 
Contempartmeo  is  the  best  political  and  to  call  for  an  Austrian  intervention.    As 
scientific  publication.     The  jMvertiaer,  soon  as  their  plot  was  discovered,  Pius  IX. 
published    in     the    English     language,  established  the  national  guard,  used  all  the 
X'JUirea^  a  paper  of  theoretical  and  prac-  necessary  means  that  su&  a  crisis  demand- 
tical  jurisprudence.    VAnnuario  CAtm-  ed,  and  named  his  cousin,  the  Cardidal  Fer- 
ieo  haliano,  the  Annual  Italian  Chem-  retti.  Secretary  of  State  instead  of  GhiazL 
ist,  devoted  to  natural   philosophy  and  In  a  moment,  the  National  Guard  was 
other  sciences.    The  Oaiinetto  of  Gen-  armed,  and  the  most  noble  men  of  Rome  enr 
eral  Correspondence,  a  commercial  and  in.  listed.    This  national  army  is  composed  of 
structive  paper  for  travellers  and  foreign-  men  of  all  ages.    The  anniversary  was 
ers.    In  Bologna,  they  publish  the  Baian^  celebrated,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  with  the 
Ha  the    moet   liberal   and   independent  enthusiasm  of  all  the  population.   Many  of 
paoer  of  Italy.     Vltaliano,  a   political  the  conspirators  fled  to  lAimbardy  and  otner 
and  popular  publioation.     B  Povero,  a  states;  but  a  great  number  were  arrested, 
penny  paper,  established  by  many  rich  men,  By  important  papers,  it  was  known  that 
to  spread  ideas  of  liberty  and  instruction,  the  chiels  of  the  conspiracy  were  more 
among  the  poorer  class  of  the  people.    Its  than  three  hundred ;  that  six  cardinals  and 
motto  is,   ''Fraternity,   Unity,  and  Hn-  many  Jesuits  were  of  the  number;  that 
manity— the  principles  of  Young  Italy.'*  many  soldiers  and  the  guard  of  Rome  had 
There  are  many  other  daily  and  weekly  been  gained  over  by  money ;  that  the  Gov* 
publications  of   science,  letters,   music,  emor  of  Rome,  a  cardinal,  had  secretly  let 
inventions,  and  other  branches.    This  is  a  loose  a  number  of  felons,  condemned  to  the 
short  summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  galleys,  and  had  given  them  arms  for  the 
one  year,  under  the  glorious  Pius  IX. ! !  murder  of  the  Roman  people.    The  Car- 
Such  wonderful  reforms  of  course  struck  dinal  Lambruschini,  a  cruel  and  execrable 
Austria  with  alarm:  and  much  more,  when  man,  fled  to  Civita  Vecohia;   and  from 
two  other  Princes  of  Italy  began  imitating  thence  to  Genoa.    In  the  night  of  the  16tb 
the  policy  of  the  new  Pope.  The  Emperor  July,  more  than  two  hundred  persons  were 
of  the  Teutons  used  every  means  to  turn  arrested.    All  were  inhabitants  of  Faenn* 
the  Pope  from  his  liberal  course,  and  when  and  all  provided  with  poniard,  money, 
he  knew  that  Pius  IX.  had  resolved  to  fol-  and  false  passports.    The  Cardinal  Ferretti 
low  his  own  ideas,  he  threatened  him  with  named  a  new  governor  in  Rome,  Signor 
an  intervention  in  the  Roman  states.  The  Morandi,  a  lawyer,  and  an  actor  in  the  rer- 
new  Pope  answered  the  Austrian  ambassa-  olution  of  1831.    This  is  the  first  instance, 
dor :  **  That  he  is  an  independent  kinff,  under  a  Pope,  of  the  elevation  of  a  civilian 
that  he  does  not  fear  his  master  Ferdinana,  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Rome.    Every 
and  tell  him,  said  he,  to  come  and  take  day  they  make  new  arrests,  and  discovei 
me  here  in  Rome.'*    Instead  of  threats,  important  papers  concerning  the  coospir- 
Austria  now  thought  it  prudent  to  use  a  acy.    A  plot  so  monstrous  necessarily  in« 
secret  and  religious  conspiracy.    She  gave  volved  not  only  Rome  itself,  but  all  the 
money  and  granted  fiivors    to   whoever  Roman  states.s  It  extended  to  Faenza,  An- 
would  engace  to  take  the  life  of  the  Pope,  cona,  and  other  towns.    To  perceive  that 
or  excite  uie  people  against  his  party,  it  was  the  result  of  Austrian  intrigue,  it  is 
Armies,  funds,  all  the  necessary  means  only  necessary  to  know  of  the  intervention 
were  offered,  but  all  proved  useless.    God  of  the  Austrian  army,  in  Ferrara,  between 
watches  over  his  elected  man,  and  over  the  the  people  and  their  rights.    The  Gov* 
unfortunate  Italian  people.    All  was  dis-  emor  protested  against  this  violation  of 
covered  through  a  Divine  Providence,  and  territory ;  but  the  Austrian  army  entered 
by  a  man  of  the  people.    By  the  energy  of  Ferrara  with  lighted  matches,' as  if  moving 
CteerofiacAta,  thousands  of  lives  have  been  against  an  enem^.    The  population   re- 
saved,  and  Pius  IX.  is  still  the  King,  the  ceived  the  Austrians  with  astonishment 
Father,  and  the  Saviour  of  his  country.  and  silence.    The   moderate  and  liberal 
On  the  18th  of  July,  a  conspiracy  against  pvty,  fearing  a  popular  insurrection,  pub- 
the  liberal  citizens  and  the  Pope,  was  dis-  iished  a  placard,  worded  in  the  most  patri- 
covered  in  Rome.    The  intent  of  the  con-  otic  and  prudent  style : 
spirators  was  to  attack  the  soldiers  on  the  "  Ferraresses,"  said  the  proclamation, 
evening  of  the  19th  July,  while  all  the  "  you  see  the  Austrians  oonung  among  «•» 
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ftnd  airitciowly  infBding  our  temtory.  eftarg«ir«|^lMtteAiistri«,iiiiclerth«te 

Bat  look !  what  terror  has  already  apretid  pope ;  Deliagenga,  a  nephew  of  Leo  XII., 

amongat  them  when  they  croased  the  Po  the  terror  of  the  Roman  atatea,  and  aa 

rirer,  which  aeparatea  na  from  our  aiater  enemy  to  Piua  IX. ;  Mattel  and  Vanielli, 

Lombardy !    They  fear  more  our  civil  and  two  old  jeauitical  cardinala  of  the  moat  ul- 

natiooal  virtue,  our  prudent  and  myateri-  tra  Catholic  party ;  Lotzof,  ambaaaador  of 

oua  aiieoce,  than  our  armiea  and  our  guna."  Auatria,  Ludolf,  that  of  Naplea,  Del  Car- 

Certainly,  the  Auatriana  know  that  Italian  etto»  miniater  of  war  at  Naplea ;  and  fo 

•ilence  is  terrible.    They  know  that  now '  complete  the  liat  of  theae  aasaaaina,  comei 

it  ia  no  more  a  partial  political  party,  that  that  of  Maria  Lfouiaa,  the  unworthy  widow 

will  fight  for  liberty,  out  all  tne  Roman  of  Napoleon,  and^ducheaa  of  Parma  and 

states — ^we  dare,  even,  to  say,  all  Italy  Piacenca,  the  shame  and  scandal  of  £q- 

united.    It   may  be   possible,  while   we  rope. 

write  these  lines,  that  a  revolution  has  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conspiracy  at 
happened  in  Italy.  The  Italiana  will  live  Rome,  and  the  intervention  at  the  aame 
and  die  for  their  independence  and  nation-  time  of  the  Auatriana  in  Ferrara,  was  a 
ality :  they  will  no  more  be  alaves  of  the  contrivance  of  Metternich,  in  league  with 
barbarous  Teutonic  emperor.  The  proc-  certain  of  the  Italian  princea.  In  Faeoza, 
lamation  of  Ferrara  adviaed  the  citizens  not  the  genad'armea  murdered  many  periopa 
to  rise  without  a  special  order  from  Rome  in  the  same  manner  as  was  attempted  in 
— to  remember  the  Austrian  inault — to  ex-  Rome.  But  these  sensd^armes  have  beea 
ereise  themselves  in  arms,  in  despite  and  arrested,  and  will  be  punished,  together 
in  presence  of  the  Austrians.  "  Be  pru-  with  a  number  of  Austrian  emissaries.  In 
dent,"  it  is  said ;  **  Look,  suffer,  and  listen,  Rome,  one  of  these  spies  was  murdered  by 
The  moment  ia  not  yet  arrived ;  be  confi-  the  people,  and  the  Friar  Ventura,  a 
dent  and  faithAil  to  the  aacred  cauae ;  and  most  eloquent,  popular,  and  liberal  man, 
remember  that  our  cry  muat  be,  till  the  was  created  cardinal  by  the  people  and  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood— A'us  JX, — Rell'  Pope.  The  saviour  of  Rome,  Cicerovac- 
gaen,  and  Saiyf*  chia,  a  tavern-keeper  and  a  genuine  phi- 
After  such  language,  it  ia  easy  to  ima-  lanthropist,  was  presented,  by  the  no- 
gine  what  must  be  the  spirit  that  animates  bility  or  Rcine,  with  a  snuff-box  of  great 
the  Italians,  and  what  we  may  expect  from  value,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  capi* 
them.  In  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and  in  other  tol  by  the  Roman  people, 
cities,  the  population  was  in  the  most  ter-  In  Parma,  the  intention  of  the  govern* 
rible  excitement.  Every  one  called  for  ment  against  the  liberals,  haa  been  ex- 
arma ;  every  one  enliated  voluntarily  in  ecu  ted  in  all  its  severities.  The  soldien 
the  national  guard.  The  Auatrian  aoldiers  were  attacked  by  armed  men,  who  cried, 
ire  afraid  of  being  attacked  and  murdered  *'  Liberty,  and  down  with  the  government** 
in  their  quarters.  Their  situation  in  Fer-  They  began  exciting  the  population  against 
•rara  is  critical,  should  they  continue  there  the  soldiers ;  but  they  were  the  secret 
much  longer.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  emissaries  of  Austria  and  Maria  Loniia. 
the  Auatrian  intervention  reached  home,  More  than  a  hundred  innocent  persons 
the  Secretary  of  State  addresaed  a  protesta-  perished  in  thia  mysterious  insurrection: 
tion  to  the  High  Powers  against  the  viola-  and  the  next  day,  ten  thousand  Austrians 
tion  of  territory,  and  the  intrusion  of  an  entered  Parma.  The  same  butchery  was 
Austrian  army  in  the  Roman  atates.  Those  perpetrated  in  Lucca,  where  many  persons 
connected  with  the  conspiracy  are  under  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
criminal  process,  and  were  yet  to  be  con-  Duke. 

demned,  when  the  steamer  Cambria  left  In  Naples  and  in  Sicily  the  population 

England.    On  the  91at  of  July;  the  Pope  demanded    political   reforms,   and  their 

samed  the  Prince  Rospiglitsi  General  of  ancient  liberty.    The  king  of  Naples  was 

the  National  Guard,  and  other  princes    as  hissed  and  abused  by  the  people  of  Messina, 

Doria,  Corsini,  Piombino,  Tortonia,  and  and  left  there  for  fear  or  being  murdered, 

many' others — were  named  officers  of  the  In  all  that  kingdom,  there  was  great  agi- 

Guard.    In  Bologna,  a  measenger  of  Aus-  tation.    In  Calabria,  armed  guerrillas  at- 

tria,  a  Coraican,  preached,  in   a  public  tacked  the  scddiers,  and  incited  the  peo- 

square,  against  the  Pope.    He  was  imme-  pie  to  revolt.    The  armed  bands  increased 

diatety  arrested,  to  save  him  from  the  rage  day  by  day.    They  attacked  the  city  Co- 

of  the  people.    Every  day  new  arreata  were  cenza,  and  made  priaoner  the  man  who 

made  in  the  Roman  atates.    In  Rome,  a  three  years  ago  condemned  to  death  the 

public  bill  gave  the  name  of  the  high  con*  brothers  Bandiera  and  their  companions. 

•pirators,  with  these  of  the  cardinals  con-  Such  is  the  political  situation  of  Italy, 

nected  with  it.    Lambruaehini,  the  Secre-  If  Austria  interferes  farther  than  Ferrara, 

tary  of  State  of  Gregory  XVI. ,  who  sent  to  there  is.  no  doubt  thst  the  Pope  will  oppose 

the  scaffold  hundreds  of  noble  victims ;  bis  army  to  that  of  Austria,    The  aouth  of 

Bemetti  in  1831,  governor  of  Ancona,  who  Italy  would  rise  at  once;  and  the  Aos* 

betimyed  the  liberal  party*  and  who  was  trians  would  find  it  a  hard  undertakiag  to 
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•ubdae  a  whdla  people..  If  fh6  Pop*  owniMfciiigiiiSwitaerlaiid.  Austria  pro- 
awakens  all  Italy  for  the  cause  of  liberty  tiected  the  Jesuits  and  the  league,  but  if 
and  independence,  the  whole  peninsula  Austria  interferes,  it  mar  be  that  her 
will  become  one  field  of  battle,  every  house  friends  will  turn  sgainst  her;  and  what 
a  csstle  for  defence.  Let  the  Pope  preach  will  France  do  then  ?  Protect  the  liberals 
a  crusade  against  the  enemies  of  Italy,  against  Austria,  or  attempt  the  invasion  of 
and  you  will  nee  the  barbarians  cross  the  a  country  defended  by  nature  and  the  love 
Alps,  and  bid  a  long  farewell  to  the  beau-  of  liberty.  There  every  man  is  a  soldier ; 
tiful  plains  of  Italy.  Austria  knows  that  the  enemy  must  contend  for  every  inch  of 
she  must  lose  that  kinadom.  The  hatred  ground.  And  in  France,  what  have  they 
of  the  Italians  against  the  Teutons  is  eter-  done,  and  what  do  they  mean  to  do  ?  Louis 
nal  and  terrible.  Philippe,  who  set  his  subjects,  for  the  first 

But  suppose  that  Austria  should  violate  time,  the  shameful  example  of  begging  an 
the  treaties  of  intervention,  what  would  annual  pecuniary  dowry  for  his  children, 
France,  or  Louis  Philippe  and  company  saw  his  ministers  and  courtiers  condemned 
do.'  The  French  government  would  be  to  prison  and  dishonor  for  their  pecula» 
obliged  to  protest  against  this  violation ;  to  tions.  If  the  kina  begs,  the  ministers  may 
send  an  army  into  Italy,  and  that  army  steal.  Another  charge,  not  less  disgrac;^- 
would  never  fight  against  Italians,  notwith-  ful,  has  been  brought  before  the  public, 
standing  the  orders  of  the  ministry.  The  against  Soult  and  others,  by  the  Courrier 
liberal  party  in  France  is  more  powerful  JPraneaU.  In  Spain,  Louis  Philippe, 
than  that  of  the  king.  The  French  peo-  Guizot  and  company,  have  adroitly  mar- 
pie  would  not  Buffer  all  Italy  to  be  ried  the  queen  to  a  stupid  and  ignorant 
subjected  to  Austria.  Such  intervention  prince,  and  by  this  miserable  intrigue, 
would  be  dangerous  for  Austria  and  for  they  have  offered  to  the  world  a  disgusting 
the  French  government,  or  it  would  be  scandal.  Isabelle  justly  asks  for  s  divorce ; 
the  signal  for  a  general  war,  or  for  a  revo-  Louis  Philippe  eagerly  opposes  her  wish, 
lution  in  Europe.  But  for  Austria  there  hoping,  one  day,  to  look  down  out  of  hea- 
ls no  more  9l  juste  miilieu.  The  mask  has  vea  and  see  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
now  fallen  off*;  she  must  act  openly,  and  pensier,  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  It  would 
perhaps  we  may  hear  that  the  barbarians  be,  indeed,  a  pleasant  anticipation  for  the 
nave  marched  against  the  prince  of  Chris-  King  of  the  French,  if  there  was  no  dan- 
tianity  and  against  the  Catholic  Church.  ger  of  an  eminent  revolution  in  Europe. 

What,  now,  shall  we  say  of  Switzerland,  If  a  revolution  springs  up  in  France,  and 

the  noble  and  happy  land  of  Tell,  which  the  liberal  party  are  conquerors,  the  ra<* 

has  again  become  the  theatre  of  civil  war,  public  would  probably  be  preferred  to  the 

giving  to  all  the  world  a  horrible  example  limited  monarchy ;  and  thero  is  then  no 

of  civil  discord?  The  children  of  Tell  di-  doubt  that  Philippe,    like    Santa  Anna, 

vided  and  fighting  each  other — ^not  for  a  would  become  the  chief  of  the  republic, 

just  cause,  but  for  fanaticism — in  defence  adopting  the    maxim  of   Machiavelli  >— 

of  the  Jesuits,  the  curse  of  Europe,  the  JSTecesae   e»U  tempori   ad  novoB  rentm 

plague  of  the  world.  eeuua  imertfire. 

We  were  in  Switzerland  in  1844,  dur-  In  Germany,  people  seem  to  be  quiet 
ing  the  civil  war  between  the  Ba$  and  and  content,  excepting  that  part  of  the 
Haui  F'alais,  both  parties  Catholics,  and  population  who  are  dying  of  starvation, 
of  the  same  canton ;  the  former,  for  lib-  For  Prussia,  after  the  nuila  feeit  of  t\M 
eral  and  moderate  principles,  the  latter,  Berlin  Diet,  the  government  is  engaged  ia 
for  ultra  Catholicism.  There  we  saw  the  trial  of  those  connected  with  the  rev* 
Jesuit,  priest,  and  monk,  with  cross  and  olution  of  Cracovia.  In  Bavaria,  Lola 
sword  in  hand,  preaching  a  crusade  against  Montes  has  been  named  by  the  king  mis* 
the  opposing  party.  We  saw  prisoners  tress  of  all  the  kingdom.  She  dances  the 
murdered  by  the  ultra-Catholic  party ;  Polka,  makes  the  king  dance,  and  Bavaria 
women  and  children  butchered,  and  their  is,  at  present,  called  the  dancing  kingdom, 
bodies  thrown  into  the  water.  And  now  a  Lola  Montes  composed  a  new  tellet, 
war  of  equal,  or  of  more  terrible  violence,  called  The  Laet  Dance  of  the  Jeeuiie* 
is  to  be  expected.  The  Diet,  in  the  ses-  She  went  further — she  dedicated  her  M* 
sion  of  22d  July,  abolished  the  league  of  let  to  the  chief  of  tiie  Jesuits  in  Munich, 
the  seven  Catholic  cantons,  and  threaten  In  Wirtemberg,  people  are  seriously  en^ 
war  if  they  refuse  to  dissolve  the  league,  gaged  in  drinking  beer  from  morning  till 
The  cause  of  this  civil  war  has  been  fully  evening,  by  order  of  his  msjesty.  In  Sax- 
recognised.  The  Jesuits  are  prohibited  ony,  they  smoke  royal  tobacco,  while  from 
Switzerland,  as  a  sect  dangerous  to  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  pecvple  go  aff 
peace  of  the  country.  The  Catholic  can-  by  hundreds  and  thousands  to  the  United 
tons  protest  against  the  Diet — they  will  States.  In  Spain,  the  Carlist  bands  are  on 
defend  the  Jesuits,  and  these  reverend  the  increase,  and  continue  to  ravage  and 
persons  will  have  the  honor  of  spilling  a  to  plunder,  while  Mistress  Isabelle,  the 
deluge  of  blood  in  another  war  of  their  queen,  travels  madly  about  over  her  teiii- 
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tory.     Aplropot  of  this  lad j— when   the  husband  the  prince !  In  Portugal  qniet  u 

left  Madrid  for  San  Idelfonso,  she  gave  or-  restored — the  country  is  p€Le}ficat€d.  The 

ders  that  the  prince,  her  husband,  should  bones  of  the  liberals  lie  under  the  ruins  of 

not  be  let  into  her  palace  while  she  was  at  Oporto  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Tagus. 

her  country-seat.    The  poor  prince  came  The  queen  has  granted  a  general  amnesty 

to  Madrid  on  a  rainy  night,  and  presented  and  the  necessary  reform.     England  (let  it 

himself  at  the  Eacurial  gate ;  said  he  was  be  noted)  interfered   again  in  a  foreign 

the  royal   husband.    Cordova,  the  cruel  country,  and  helped  to  destroy  a  large  pop- 

Cerberus   at   the   door,   was  inexorable,  ulation.    Et  nunc  poptUit  intelligite,  eru- 

Think  of  it !  on  a  stormy  night — perhaps  dimini,  qui  judieatis, . 
with  but  un  jezzo  in  his  pocket !  what  a  Sbcchi  dz  Cabau. 

cruel  wife  that  Isabelle— what  a  stupid 
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The  Bistory   of  Same.      By  Thomas  bered  that  only  the  two  first  volumes  of 

Aritoij),  D.D.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Niebuhr  were  published  in  his  life-time ; 

Modern  History  in  the  University  of  and  although  careful  readers  might  have 

Oxford.    Three  volumes  in  two.    Re-  anticipated  his  powers  of  narration  from 

printed   entire   from  the  last  London  these,  yet  they  were  actually,  by  the  ne- 

edition.    New  York :  Appleton  &  Co.,  cessity  of  the  case,  more  full  of  disserts- 

Broadway.     Philadelphia :   George   S.  tions  than  of  narrative ;  and  for  that  reason 

Appleton.    1846.  it  seemed  desirable  to  re-mould  them  for 

the  English  public,  by  assuming  as  proved 

The  publication  of  this  work  was  an  many  of  those  results  which  Niebuhr  found 

event  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  himself  under  the  necessity  of  demonstrat* 

to  its  author — for  the  reputation  of  it  se-  ing  step  by  step.    But  when  Niebuhr  died, 

cured  to  him  the  professorship  of  history  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of  seeing  his 

at  Oxford— ^nt  to  the  reading  public  of  great  work  completed  in  a  manner  worthy 

both  countries,  who  were  enabled  by  means  of  its  beginning,  I  was  more  desirous  than 

of  it,  to  use  with  ease  and  pleasure  to  ever  of  executing  my  original  plan,  of  pre- 

themselves  that  great  harvest  of  historical  senting,  in  a  more  popular  form,  what  he 

learning  collected  by  the  erudite  Niebuhr.  had  lived  to  finish,  and  of  continuing  it 

It  is  hardly  within  the  limits  of  probability  afterwards  with  such  advantages  as  1  had 

that  any  important  additions  should   be  derived  by  a  long  study  and  an  intense 

made  after  this  to  Roman  history.    All  admiration  of  his  example  and  model.'* 

that  learning,  speculation,  and  the  most  In  a  word,  this  is  doubtless  the  best  and 

accurate  and   comparative  criticism   can  most  trust- worthy  history  of  the  Roman 

accomplish  has  been  done,  and  in  these  Republic.    Those  who  will  read  it  in  con- 

Tolumes  of  Arnold^s  they  are  presented  in  junction  with  Michelet  will  probably  have 

an  elegant  dress  and  simple  order.    The  learned  all  that  is  needed  for  the  general 

first  part  of  the  work  contains  the  early  reader  of  this  department  of  history, 

lesends  and  traditional  history  of  Rome.  There  is  one  point  better  developed  in 

The  author  then  passes  gradually  on  to  Michelet  than  in  any  other  historian,  but 

the  periods  of  greater  certainty,  accom-  which  we  neglected  to  mention  in  our 

panyiog  his  history  with  conjecture  and  notice  of  his  work,  that'  is,  his  exposition 

learned  criticism,  so  managed  as  not  to  of  domestic  slavery  as  the  true  cause  of  the 

overload  the  narrative.  ruin  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  their 

"  Long  before  Niebuhr*s  death,"  says  final  subjugation  by  tne  barbarians. 

our  author,  '*  I  had  formed  the  design  of  

writing  the  history  of  Rome;  not,  it  may.  The  Shakepeare  JVbveis. — ^Re-publish- 

well  be  believed,  with  the  foolish  notion  of  ed  by  Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co.,  have  the 

rivalling  so  great  a  man,  but  because  it  merit— somewhat    rare   amonf^t  modern 

apfpearra  to  me  that  his  work  was  not  likely  works  of  fiction— of  being  entirely  pecu- 

to  become  popular  in  England,  and  that  its  liar.    Their  merits  and  their  defects  are  at 

discoveries  and  remarkable  wisdom  might  least  their  own.    The  great  difficulty  in 

best  be  made  known  to  English  readers  by  their  execution  was  adequately  to  represent 

putting  them  in  a  form  more  adapted  to  Shakspeare  himself,  as  one  of  the  charac- 

oor  commoD  taste.    It  should  be  remem-  ters.    From  him  we  should  naturally  ex- 


1847.]  CrUieal  NuUes. 

pect  all  bright  fancT,  etgle- winged  imagi-  fore  them,  upon  which  two  gentlemen  who 

nation,  inezhaustible  wit,  and  an  eyident,  were  with  me,  made  reflections  with  as* 

snblil,  ever-acttye  perception  of  character,  tonishment." 

For  a  writer  to  achieve  such  a  presenta-  Eveljfn's  Diary ^  Feb,  1684-5. 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  worthily  depict 

the  marvellously  rich,  quaint,  and  varied  Compare  with  this,  the  following  por- 
aee  of  Elizabeth,  he  must  of  course  be  a  trait: — "  Never  was  there  a  more  uospot* 
Shakspeare  himself.  It  will  not  be  won-  ted  virgin,  a  more  loyal  wife,  a  more  sin- 
dered,  therefore,  if  the  author  should'  be  cere  iriend,  a  more  consummate  Christian, 
found  to  have  fallen,  in  many  respects,  than  Mrs.  Godolphin;  add  to  this  a  florid 
quite  short  of  entire  success.  It  is  the  youtn,  an  exquisite  and  natural  beauty, 
case — more,  however,  by  over*  drawn  than  and  gracefulness  the  most  becoming.  Nor 
lack  of  feeling.  The  peculiarities  of  the  was  she  to  be  deceived ;  there  was  nothing 
times  and  their  characters  were  too  keenly  more  quick  and  piercing  than  her  appre- 
felt  by  the  writer.  They  are,  therefore,  hension ;  nothing  more  faithful  than  her 
often  over- wrought— sometimes  to  the  memory,  more  solid  and  mature  than  her 
rendering  extended  passages  disagreeably  judgment ;  insomuch,  as  I  have  often  heard 
sentimental  and  strained  in  expression,  her  husband  affirm  to  me,  that  even  in  the 
Yet  the  volumes  are  very  pleasant  reading  greatest  difficulties  and  occasions,  he  has 
— ^there  is  in  them  a  great  deal  of  kindly  both  asked  and  preferred  her  advice  with 
wit  and  humor,  and  a  most  pervading  continued  success,  and  with  those  solid 
spirit  of  humanity.  Shakspeare  and  the  parts,  she  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  most 
other  favorite  characters  are  represented  sparkling  wit,  a  natural  eloquence,  a  gen- 
in  a  warm  and  genial  light,  and  the  mind  tie  and  agreeable  tone  of  voice,  and  a 
of  the  reader  really  gets  through  them  a  charming  accent  when  she  spoke,  whilst 
broader  and  sweeter  view  of  that  wonder-  the  charms  of  her  countenance  were  made 
ful  age.  If  they  had  been  condensed  into  up  of  the  greatest  innocence,  beauty,  and 
half  their  length,  they  would  have  had  goodness  imaginable,  agreeable  to  the  corn- 
double  the  merit.  posure  (form)  of  her  thoughts,  and  the 

union  of  a  thousand  perfections.    Add  to 

Tke  Hfe  of  Mrs.  Oodolphin,    By  John  this,  she  was  just,  invincible,  secret,  inge^ 

EvKLTN,  of  Worton,  Esq. :  now  first  niously  sincere,  faithful  in  her  promises, 

Eublished,    and    edited    by    Samitei.  and  to  a  miracle  temperate,  and  mistress 

ono.  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  of  her  passions  and  resolutions,  and  so  well 

the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter.  New  had  she  employed  the  span  of  time,  that  as 

York :  Appleton  fc  Co.    Philadelphia :  oft  as  I  consider  how  much  she  knew,  and 

Geo  S.  Appleton.     1847.  wrote,  and  did,  I  am  plainly  astonished, 

and  blush  even  for  myself." 

The  memoirs  of  a  lady,  who,  in  the  most  Ltfe  of  Mrs.  Godolphin,  p,  121. 


nfined  «h1  cultivated  geniu..  turn;^!  to  ^*'^„f,^"i„^'^:,i7't^''Xl  ^""t' 

the  .pprecuition  of  .U  tffat »  beaotiful  in  """"S^    °^!"vf„i VC™i  ^nw    T** 

im^tiDation.  full  of  heavenly  visions  and  ^±1  /^L'''"Llti«  k^H        ' "''•  "* 

beatitudes.    Such  was  Mrs.  Godolphin,  to  ^^'"''S  »<>  «>«  eulogistic  kind. 

whom  this  memoir,  by  observant  and  con-     .     .    ..     ri . ji. j  .r    r»      .    « 

templative  Evelyn,  is  devoted.    To  under-  "^  '**  .fT'/??/^?f '^^/^'^'i^ 

sund  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  which  it  be-  S^^^'^^^^i?! ■^^^'S??,?^*  "'^ry-    ^y 

longs,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  extremes  ^"^  ^^^Vnr^n.rTJT^^X  "^ 

of  character  in  that  a^e-the  most  enthu-  '^^^    ^"""^  Y^'^"  ""P^"^  *  Brothers, 

•iastic  and  the  most  dissolute.  We  have  not  seen,  for  a  long  period,  a 

work  by  a  lady,  of  so  excellent  and  charm- 

"  I  can  never  forget,**  says  Evelyn,  "  the  ing  qualities,  as  are  exhibited  in  this  book, 

inexpressible  luxury  and  profaneness,  ga-  The  author,  by  her  "City  of  the  Sultan,** 

ming,   and  all   dissoluteness,  and,  as  it  and  some  other  light  productions,  became, 

were,  total  forgetfulness  of  God,  (it  being  some  years  ago,  most  favorably  known. 

Sunday  evening,)  which  this  dav  se'nnight  But  in  the  present  volume  she  has  very 

I  was  witness  of,  the  king  (Charles  II.)  greatly  surpassed  herself.    The  extraordi- 

sitting  and  toying  with  his  concubines,  nary  characters  and  incidents,  the  brillian- 

Portsmouth,   C^leaveland,   Mazarine,  &c.  cy  and  magnificence,  and  dark  intrigues  of 

A  French  boy  singins  love  songs  in  that  the  age  and  reign  of  the  Fourteenth  Louis, 

glorious  gallery,  whilst  about  twenty  of  have  never   been  more    felicitously  and 

the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  per-  clearly  set  forth.    It  was  an  age  peculiar 

tons,  were  at  basset,  round  a  large  table,  for  the  domination  of  splendid  and  strong- 

a  bank  of  at  least  2000  francs  in  gold  be-  minded  women ;  and  a  woman,  like  Miss 
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Pardoe  is  peoaliarly  fitted  to  trest  of  it,  ia  iti  place  in  every  eyiteni  of  thorough  edu* 

all  its  variety  of  light  and  shade.    What  catiot^,  because  of  the  uuversal  coovictten 

might  naturally  be  wanting  in  depth  of  of  its  fitness  for  this  purpose— -to  train  th« 

knowledffe,  she  would  easily  supply  to  niind  to  habits  of  exact  and  cautious  reason- 

herself,  K>r  the  sources  of  information  re-  ing. 

•pecting  that  age  are  very  ample,  and  full  In  the  preparation  of  a  text-book  de- 

of  interest.    Superadding  to  this  her  wo-  signed  for  general  use,  it  is  indispensable 

manly  tact  and  perception,  with  many  and  that  this  object  be  kept  steadily  in  view, 

delightful  spaces  of  style,  she  has  written  This  is  the  great  merit  of  the  elements  of 

a  b^k  which  every  one  will  read  y^ith  Euclid,  which  has  enabled  it  to  retain  its 

profit  and  pleasuie.  place    in  the    schools  for  two  thousand 

->—  years.    It  is  not  that  Euclid  embodies  all 

JBUment*  of  CrtoiMtry  and  Conie  See*  the  principles  of  geometr}*  which  are  now 

tiane.    By  Kliajb  Loomis,  A.  M.,  Pro-  known.    Euclid  does  not  furnish  one  half 

feasor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi-  of  the  propositions  which  are  found  in  some 

losophy  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  modern  treatises  on  elementary  geometry. 

New  York,  and  author  of  **  A  Treatise  It  is  not  that  Euclid  has  in  every  case  ea- 

on  Algebra."  lected  the  most  important  propositions — 

some  propoeilions,  which  be  has  omitted. 
The  study  of  geometry  is  every  where  are  more  important  than  others  that  he  hae 
admitted  to  form  an  indispensable  part  of  a  retained.  It  ia  not  that  the  arrangement  (^ 
thorough  education.  With  regard  to  al-  the  propositions  of  Euclid  is  the  beet 
most  every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  which  can  be  devised — it  is  conceded  that 
some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  this  arrangement  may  be  improved.  But 
Some  systems  of  education  undervalue,  or  the  great  merit  of  Euclid  consists  in  this : 
entirely  reject  the  ancient  languages,  others  that  every  proposition  affords  an  admirable 
the  modern :  some  proscribe  the  natural  (we  had  almost  said  faultless)  specimen 
sciences,  and  others  mental  philosophy,  of  reasoning.  The  principles  assumed. 
Among  the  few  subjects  of  study  which  are  distinctly  stated ;  every  step  in  the  ar- 
no  reformer  has  ventured  to  discard,  eeom-  gument  is  supplied ;  and  the  conclusion  is 
etry  stands  pre-eminent.  We  do  not  Know  seen  to  follow  irresistibly  from  the  premi- 
of  a  college  in  the  United  States,  or  of  a  ses.  The  student  who  becomes  familiar 
single  seminary  of  learning  which  profess-  with  such  models,  learns  to  distinguish 
es  to  give  a  thorough  education  to  either  between  sophistry  and  truth.  Treatises  on 
aex,  which  does  not  include  geometry  in  geometryihave  appeared,  containing  a  more 
its  scheme  of  studies.  This  unanimity  of  judicious  solution  of  propositions,  and  ar- 
opinion,  in  a  country  where  the  wildest  ranged  in  a  more  natural  order ;  but  for  the 
notions  of  education  as  well  as  government  quality  above  named,  Euclid  has  hitherto 
find  their  advocates,  can  only  be  ascribed  stood  unequalled.  To  combine  all  the  im- 
to  a  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  impor-  provements  of  modern  geometers  with  th« 
tance  of  this  study.  admirable  style  of  demonstration  which  is 
But  why  is  the  study  of  geometry  deemed  characteristic  of  Euclid,  has  hitherto  re- 
indispensable  to  every  system  of  thorough  mained  a  desideratum.  To  supply  this 
education .'  Is  it  because  of  its  direct  deficiency,  has  been  the  aim  of  Profeesor 
practical  applications  ?  (we  use  the  term  Loomis,  in  the  work  whose  title  we  hav« 
"  practical,"  in  accordance  with  the  car-  given  above.  In  this  attempt  we  believe 
rent  literature  of  the  day.)  What  theolo-  he  has  been  successful.  Every  page  of  his 
gian  in  the  controversy  between  truth  and  book  bears  marks  of  careful  preparation, 
error — what  physician  in  prescribing  for  Only  those  propositions  are  selected  which 
his  confidinff  patient — what  lawyer  in  the  are  most  important  in  themselves,  or 
defence  of  his  client — what  politician  in  which  are  indispensable  in  the  demonatra- 
caucus  or  on  the  stump— ever  yet  found  tion  of  others.  The  propositions  are  all 
itnecessary  to  quote  a  proposition  in  geom-  enunciated  with  studied  precision  and. 
etry  ?  yet  all  pursue  this  study,  or  suffer  brevity.  The  demonstrations  are  complete 
palpably  from  its  neglect.  And  why  ?  without  being  incumbered  with  verbiage ; 
Because  the  ability  to  reason  clearly — to  and  unlike  many  works  we  could  mention, 
trace  principles  to  their  consequences,  is  the  diagrams  are  good  representations  of 
needed  in  every  pursuit  of  life ;  and  be-  the  objects  intended.  We  believe  thie 
efcuse  no  branch  of  study  has  yet  been  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  best 
found  better  fitted  to  procure  these  ends,  elementary  works  wnich  our  country  haa 
than  geometry.    Geometry  then  haa  found  produced. 
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the  First  Series,  and  the  aid  of  all  such  is  invited  as  a  tribute  to  the  cause  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  to  the  rising  reputation  of  our  country. 

It  is  our  desi/?n  to  make  this  Journal  as  popular  and  valuable  as  possible.  The  present^  sys- 
tem of  reduced  postage  will  take  it  to  any  part  of  the  continent  for  ten  cents  per  number. 
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American  Journal  of  Science  and  Artt,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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In  the  next  No.  (for  November)  will  be  commenced  a  series  of 
European  Portraits  of  the  leading  rulers  and  political  characters 
of  Christendom,  with  ample  sketches  of  their  lives  and  characters, 
which  shall  be  thorough  exhibitions,  not  only  of  the  men  them- 
selves, but  of  the  political  events  of  their  times,  and  especially  of 
the  aspects  and  condition  of  the  nations  of  Europe  at  the  present 
day.  The  first  portrait  and  sketch  will  be  those  of  the  new  Pope, 
whose  late  actions  are  making  Italy  the  centre  of  European  poli- 
tics, and  himself,  in  some  respects,  the  chief  personage  of  Christ- 
endom. This  series  of  portraits  is  designed  to  alternate  with  those 
of  American  public  men.  They  will  be  executed  in  etching — 
except  that  of  the  Pope,  which,  from  the  great  beauty  of  the  origi- 
nal, will  be  done  in  the  complete  style,  like  the  head  of  Clay. 

N.  'R.—r  Agents  and  dealers  in  periodicals^  wishing  extra  copies  of 
thai  {J^ovemher)  J^o.^  containing  the  head  of  the  Pope^  mast  send  in 
their  orders  by  the  I2th  of  October. 
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THE    WHIGS    AND    THE    WAR. 

There  is  very  little  difference  of  opin-  pects  of  the  case  which  darken  around 
ion,  we  believe,  among  Whigs — very  lit-  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  these 
tie  certainly  among  all  intelligent  and  successes  and  acquisitions.  But  tJie  host 
impartial  observers  of  event^ — in  regard  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  country,  in  for- 
to  the  origin  of  our  war  upon  Mexico,  midable  array,  and  with  sentiments  and 
There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  who  choose  to  feelings  approaching  to  entire  unanimity, 
go  no  further  than  insist  that  the  war  was  stand  out  by  themselves  on  tiie  clear, 
wholly  unnecessary,  however  begun,  and  open  ground  of  principle  and  patriotism, 
that  it  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  deprecating  all  wars,  and  unhesitatingly 
have  been  avoided.  '  Theresponsibflityof  condemning  this  war  with  Mexico  as 
the  President  and  his  administration  in  having  been  begun  without  necessity,  and 
permitting  the  country  to  become  in-  prosecuted  for  a  principal  object  to  which 
volved  in  a  war  which  could  and  should  the^  can  accord  neither  their  sanction  nor 
have  been  avoided,  is  fearfully  great,  their  toleration.  Almost  universally  they 
Among  a  virtuous  and  wise  people,  this  hold  that  the  Administration  is  responsi- 
condemnation  alone  should  be  enough  to  ble  for  much  more  than  merely  allowing 
overwhelm  those  who  have  been  guilty  a  war  to  be  brought  upon  the  country 
of  80  great  a  crime.  A  civilized  and  when  it  might  have  been  avoided ;  they 
Christian  people  encaged  in  an  unneces-  think  it  is  responsible  for  having  itself 
sary  war,  in  tne  middle  of  the  nineteenth  precipitated  the  war,  and  commenced 
century,  is  a  spectacle  of  backsliding  and  nostilities.  And,  what  is  more,  they  think 
crime  over  which  angels  may  weep.  So  this  high-handed  measure  was  adopted, 
fiir,  at  least,  the  Administration  at  Wash-  not  for  any  necessary  object  of  national 
ington  is  guilty,  in  the  deliberate  estima-  defence,  or  really  and  truly  for  the  vindi- 
don,  we  do  not  doubt,  of  four-fifths  of  the  cation  of  the  national  rights  or  the  na- 
whole  body  ofintelligent  persons  through-  tional  honor;  but  mainly  for  the  unhal- 
out  the  country.  Witn  a  portion  of  lowed  and  wicked  purpose  of  wringing 
these,  however,  party  partialities  are  from  the  distractions  and  weakness  of 
strong  enough  to  lead  them  to  cover  even  our  neighbor  republic,  by  the  strong  hand 
this  enormity  with  a  patchwork  mantle  of  of  our  superior  military  power — ^by  con- 
charitable  excuses.  Some  others  there  quest,  or  a  forced  cession — ^her  ancient 
are,  who  are  dazzled  with  visions  of  glo-  and  rightful  possessions,  essential  to  her 
ry  in  the  success  of  the  American  arms,  dignity  and  importance  as  a  leading  pow- 
and  in  the  probable  or  possible  extension  er  among  the  republics  of  the  r^ew 
of  our  territorial  possessions  through  the  World,  to  add  them  to  the  vast  domain 
dismemberment  of  Mexico ;  and  who  do  already  under  the  dominion  of  the  United 
not,  therefore,  and  will  not,  give  them-  States, 
selves  any  trouble  about  those  moral  as-  Looking  at  the  war  in  this  aspect— «b- 
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a  war  of  conquest  and  spoliation— we  have  been.  Nothing  is  plainer  to  us 
are  well  assured  that  there  is  one  pre-  than  that  the  war  has  not  oeen  prosecn- 
dominant  sentiment  among  the  Whigs  of  ted—as  it  should  have  been  if  at  all — solely 
the  United  States,  in  whatever  quarter  of  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  but  also, 
the  Union  they  are  found,  and  that  is  a  and  mainly  we  beHeve,  for  the  purpose  of 
sentiment  of  diserost  and  unqualified  con-  conquering  Mexico,  and  subduing  ner  to 
demnation.  We  do  not  say  that  there  that  point  of  forced  submission  and  ab- 
may  not  be  those  among  us,  and  of  our  jectness,  which  should  make  her  coveted 
number,  and  some  of  mem  persons  of  provinces  an  easy  prey  to  the  conqueror, 
consideration,  who  are  not  averse  to  ex-  And  we  feel  certain  that  the  Whigs  of 
tending  still  further  the  limits  of  the  re-  the  United  States,  once  convinced  of  the 
public,  provided  it  can  be  done  by  fair  truth  of  this  serious  imputation,  will  be 
and  just  means,  and  an  honest  purchase,  found  united  as  one  man,  in  a  common 
and  in  a  way  to  comport  with  our  own  sentiment  of  abhorrence  at  a  spectacle  so 
himor  and  magnanimity,  as  a  powerful  shocking  and  demding;  and,  what  is 
nation  dealing  with  another,  all  of  whose  more,  we  trust  they  wul  be  found  also 
rights  are  as  sacred  as  our  own,  while  it  united  as  one  man,  in  tiie  political 
has  less  ability  to  maintain  and  defend  action  and  policv  so  obvious,  ana  so  i^ 
them.  But  we  are  sure  we  are  safe  in  propriate  on  their  part  to  meet  the  case, 
sayinff  that  there  is  not  a  Whig  in  the  What  this  action  and  policy  are  likely  to 
Unit^  States  who  does  not,  with  all  hon-  be,  and  what  they  ougnt  to  be,  according 
est  and  ingenuous  mindd,  reject  with  to  our  humble  judgment  in  the  case,  we 
scorn  the  very  thought  that  his  country  shall  indicate  very  clearly  in  the  progress 
flhoidd  be  engaged  in  war  with  a  sister  of  this  article.  This  is  about  to  bea>me, 
republic  fai  below  ourselves  in  every  ele-  in  the  progress  of  events — ^if,  indeed,  it 
ment  of  strength  and  greatness,  for  the  has  not  become  already — a  practical 
real  putpose,  however  sought  to  be  dis-  Question,  which  must  be  met  and  deci- 
guised  by  plausible  pretences,  of  eflfecting  ded  by  the  Whig  party,  and  upon  which 
a  forcible  dismemberment  of  that  repuf  the  Whigs  in  Congress  will  be  called  od 
lie,  and  of  profiting  ourselves  by  the  to  act,  in  meeting  a  responsibility  which 
spoils.  It  is  quite  probable,  also,  we  sup-  they  cannot  escape.  If  tiie  Whigs,  as 
pose,  that  there  may  be  those  among  us —  we  suppose,  shall  be  found  to  have  the 
very  few  we  are  sure — accustomed  to  House  of  Representatives  in  their  con- 
exercise  so  liberal  and  unreflecting  a  trol,  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  De- 
patriotism  as  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  cember  next,  and  no  peace  shall  then 
oelieve  that,  in  a  controversy  with  a  for-  have  been  concluded,  or  only  a  mock 
eifip  power,  there  may  be  faults  on  both  peace,  got  up  for  a  purpose,  or  a  peace  on 
siaes ;  who  hold,  that  after  we  got  into  the  basis  of  successful  spoliation,  they 
the  conflict,  it  was  better  to  stand  upon  will  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the 
the  declaration,  put  forth  by  the  highest  drama  of  this  Mexican  business,  and  the 
official  authority,  that  the  "  war  existed  country  will  hold  them  to  the  perform- 
by  the  act  of  Mexico."  ance  of  all  their  duty  in  the  case.  For 
WeJhavejOn  former  occasions,  given  to  ourselves,  we  do  not  doubt  how,  and  in 
the  readers  of  this  Review  our  opinions  as  what  manner,  and  with  what  decisive 
to  the  causes  andori^n  of  this  war,  and  and  united  action,  they  will  meet  the 
how  hostilities  were  begun,  and  where  case. 

the  responsibility  lies;  and  it  is  not  But  we  turn  to  consider,  first  of  all,  the 
oar  puipose  at  present  to  repeat  this  great  leading  question  in  our  Mexican 
history,  or  our  convictions  on  the  subject,  relations.  What  have  we  been  fighting 
What  we  desire  to  say  at  this  time,  and  for  in  this  Mexican  war  2  Or  rather,  the 
to  set  forth  prominentiy  and  strongly,  is,  question  is.  What  has  the  Administration 
that  guilty  as  we  deem  ;the  Administra-  proposed  to  accomplish  by  sending  a  con- 
tion  to  Imve  been  in  this  regard,  and  quering  army  to  the  heart  of  the  Mexican 
about  which  some  otiiers  may  entertain  a  empire,  and  holding  one  half  of  the  entire 
different  or  modified  opinion,  there  is  that  country  under  military  subjection  7  And 
in  the  objects  with  which  the  war  has  why  has  it  been,  idlter  all  our  battles  and 
been  manifestiy  prosecuted,  whether  it  victories,  long  ago  fought  and  won,  and 
was  be^un  for  this  special  purpose  or  so  vast  a  country  overrun,  that  peace  was 
not,  which  makes  the  Administration  as  not  long  a^  obtained  ?  What  terms  and 
deeply  criminal  in  the  matter  as  its  conditions  has  the  Administration  persist- 
strongest  opponent  has  ever  charged  it  to  ed  in  its  purpose  of  exacting,  tha$  have 
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pat  a  peace  between  the  two  countries,  redress  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  war^ 
and  even  a  negotiation  for  peace,  not-  and  clearly  defining,  by  express  avowal, 
withstanding  our  successive  and  over-  or  by  necessaiy  implication,  the  objects 
whelming  triumphs,  all  the  while,  or  for  for  which  alone  tibe  war  would  be  prose- 
so  long  a  period,  out  of  the  question  7  cuted  on  our  part.  If  such  a  document 
In  our  view,  but  one  ^neral  answer  had  been  put  forUi,  either  before  hostili- 
can  be  given  to  all  this  significant  inter-  ties  were  begun,  or  even  when  the  war 
rogation.  The  Administration  has  looked  was  "  recognized,"  conceived  in  the 
from  the  beginning  for  a  vast  accession  spirit  of  truth,  justice,  moderation  and 
of  foreign  territory  to  the  United  States,  ma^animity,  how  different  would  our 
as  the  result  of  this  onslaught  upon  Mexi-  position  be,  at  this  moment,  in  the  face  of 
ca  This  war  has  been  quite  an  anoma^  the  civilized  world !  If,  before  hostiUtiea 
lous  proceeding  from  the  beginning.  The  had  been  commenced,  Mexico  had  been 
Constitution  constitutes  Congress  the  told  by  the  public  proclamation  of  the 
war-making  power  of  this  government ;  Government,  that  in  regard  to  the  An- 
bat  in  this  case,  as  we  have  read  events  nexation  of  Texas,  whicn  had  been  so 
and  transactions,  the  President  made  much  complained  of,  and  which  Mexico 
the  war.  The  Constitution  contemplates  had  avowed  her  detennination  to  con- 
that  before  deliberate  hostilities  shall  be  sider  as  a  declaration  of  war,  we  stood, 
undertaken  in  any  case,  a  declaration  of  and  should  stand  always,  iperely  on  the 
war  shall  be  made ;  but  in  this  case,  a  defensive,  considering  the  act  itself  as 
hostile  aggressive  movement  was  made  past  all  diplomacy,  and  holding  ourselves 
wider  the  personal  orders  of  the  Presi-  tx>nnd  to  protect  Texas,  as  a  ^te  of  this 
dent,  resulting  in  a  conflict  of  aims  and  Union,  from  all  invasion  and  injury,  to 
in  actual  war,  as  must  have  been  calcu-  the  extent  to  which  her  limits  had  indis- 
lated  on  with  entire  certainty.  No  dec-  putably  run,  and  her  jurisdiction  been 
laradon  of  war  has  ever  been  made,  clearly  exercised  and  acknowledged — 
The  war  has  been  recognized  by  Con-  leaving  the  question  of  a  definitive  bound- 
gress — that  is  all.  Congress  has  made  a  ary  to  be  amicably  settled  by  negotiation, 
confession — ^namely — that  the  country  is  unless,  indeed,  (uiven  by  the  obstinate 
in  a  state  of  war,  without  having  been  persistence  of  our  adversary  in  refusing 
placed  in  that  state  by  itself.  An  impor>  all  terms  and  all  negotiation,  to  assume 
tant  confession  this,  since  regularly,  and  defend  such  a  boundary  for  our- 
though  there  may  be  a  collision  of  arms,  selves ;  and  if  Mexico  had  then  been  told 
there  can  be  no  war,  that  is,  no  state  of  also,  that  we  had  one,  and  only  one,  ^en- 
war,  in  this  country,  without  a  constitu-  eral  cause  of  complaint  against  ner, 
tiooal  act  of  Congress  making  a  declarsr  which  was  that  she  had  incuned  a  large 
tion,  in  solemn  form,  to  that  eflfect.  It  amount  of  indebtedness  to  large  numbers 
is  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  anom-  of  our  citizens,  by  spoliations  of  their 
alous  proceeding,  or  rather  it  forms  a  property  and  by  personal  injuries,  which 
part  of  it,  that  to  this  day,  there  has  been  thus  far  she  had  failed  to  adjust  and  pay ; 
no  distinct  official  manifesto  announcing  that  war  on  our  part,  if  forced  into  it, 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  world,  the  causes  would  have  no  object  but  to  compel  and 
which  have  impelled  to  this  appeal  to  secure  from  her  the  justice  which  was 
arms,  and  defining  the  objects  proposed  due  to  us  on  account  of  these  claims ;  and 
to  be  secured  by  it  It  is  true,  we  have  that  we  should  cease  to  prosecute  it  the 
had  Messages  of  the  President  to  Con-  moment  such  justice  was  secured ;  and 
giess,  since  hostilities  were  begun— one  if,  at  the  same  time,  Mexico  had  been 
of  them,  and  the  principal  one,  put  forth  told  that  we  wanted  none  of  her  provinces 
after  the  war  had  been  raging  for  six  or  territories,  and  would  take  none  of 
months— commenting,  in  terms  both  ex-  them  on  any.terms,  nor  consent  to  receive 
travagant  and  false,  on  the  relations  be-  a  rood  of  her  lands  in  any  quarter  of  her 
tween  the  two  countries,  and  designed  to  dominions  unless  it  might  heyOther  own 
Gfenie  as  a  personal  justification  of  the  requesiy  to  allow  her  to  cede  to  us  a  con- 
f^esident  before  his  own  countrymen,  venient  commercial  port  and  station  in 
for  the  policy  pursued  by  him  in  that  re-  the  Pacific,  and  something  perhaps  in  the 
gard.  Still  we  have  had  no  regular  adjustment  of  a  liberal  bounoary  for 
manifesto  of  the  war — ^no  public  docu-  Texas,  as  a  mode  of  making  compensa- 
ment  apprising  .the  enemy  and  all  man-  tion  for  her  indebtedness,  instead  of  pay- 
kind,  or  the  specific  grievances  endured  ingincoin;  if  a  document  of  this  sort 
at  the  hand  of  that  enemy,  and  of  the  had  been  pntforth  in  the  beginning,  or  if 
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in  any  way,  Mexico  had  been  informed,  would  have  united  all  parties  at  home, 
in  good  raith,  of  such  purposes  of  un-  and  all  nations  abroad,  in  commendation 
doubted  justice  and  generous  moderation  of  our  national  policy  and  character.  It 
on  our  part  as  we  have  here  expressed,  would  have  saved  many  thousands  of 
nobody  can  hesitate  to  believe,  eitner  that  lives,  and  untold  millions  of  money,  to  the 
hostilities  would  never  have  been  com-  United  States,  and  it  would  have  saved 
menced  at  all,  or,  if  commenced,  the  war  Mexico  from  a  sense  of  denadation  and 
would  have  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  injury  at  our  hands,  through  the  invasion 
was  begun,  in  truth,  the  war  on  our  and  ravage  of  her  country,  which  has 
pai%  if  it  had  come  to  that,  to  consist  made  her  our  mortal  enemy  for  all  time 
with  the  justice  and  moderation  of  our  to  come.  The  utmost,  in  any  event,  that 
pretensions  and  demands,  would  then  would  have  been  required  at  our  hands, 
nave  been  wholly  defensive,  so  far  as  the  if  the  Government  had  taken  the  attitnde 
Annexation  of  Texas  was  concerned;  we  have  named,  besides  seizing  and 
and  in  reference  to  our  unsatisfied  claims,  holding  a  port  on  the  Pacific,  as  an  in- 
it  need  have  been,  at  the  worst,  no  far-  demnity  for  our  claims,  would  have  been 
ther  aggressive  than  to  seize  and  hold,  to  assume  a  boundary  for  Texas,  and 
for  our  indemnity,  the  port  of  San  Fran-  maintain  it  by  our  arms,  so  long  as  Mex- 
cisco  on  the  Pacific,  suoject,  of  course,  to  ico  should  hold  out  against  a  treaty.  In 
a  definitive  arrangement  of  all  difierences  doing  this,  if  so  compelled  by  the  oostina- 
between  tiie  two  countries  by  treaty,  cy  of  our  adversary,  we  mi^ht  have  taken 
whenever  Mexico  should  see  fit  to  come  our  stand  on  the  Kio  Grande,  taking  that 
to  an  amicable  settlement  with  us.  This  river,  and  the  Rio  Puerco  for  our  west- 
measure,  with  a  rigorous  blockade  of  her  em  limits,  not  as  a  boundary  to  which  we 
ports,  if  found  necessary,  would  have  were  indisputably  entitled  to  go,  but  as  a 
Drought  her  to  terms.  It  would  have  convenient  international  line,  since  the 
shown  at  once,  equal  respect  for  her  and  boundary  was  in  dispute,  and  for  which, 
for  ourselves.  It  would  have  shown  that  so  far  as  we  might  be  found  beyond  our 
we  were  resolved  to  redress  the  wrongs  undoubted  juriraiction,  we  should  have 
that  had  been  done  us,  whUe  in  doing  so,  been  ready  to  allow  a  just  consideration, 
we  should  abstain  from  offering  her  any  when  our  final  accounts  with  Mexico 
needless  indignity,  or  inflicting  upon  her  should  come  to  be  settied. 
any  unnecessary  injury.  It  would  have  But  very  widely  different  from  all  this 
saved  us  the  deep  mortification  of  having,  have  been  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
for  sixteen  months,  prosecuted  a  "  vi^or-  Administration,  in  its  management  of  our 
ous  war"  upon  Mexico,  (for  such  nas  relations  and  controversy  with  Mexico, 
been  the  constant  boast  of  the  Adminis-  And  the  course  it  has  pursued  admits  of 
tration) — of  having  put  forth  the  mighty  but  one  explanation.  The  President 
military  energies  of  this  great  nation  thought  to  glorify  his  reign  by  pushing 
upon  a  people  wholly  unworthy  of  our    the  limits  of  the  Progressive  Republic  in 

Erowess— ^f  having  sacrificed  as  many  one  direction  or  another,  far  beyond  any 
ves  and  expended  nearly  as  much  money  serious  dream  of  any  Anglo-American 
in  sixteen  months,  in  this  war  on  a  weak  land-robber  of  preceding  times.  He  first 
and  distracted  country,  as  it  cost  us  to  tried  his  hand  with  England,  by  protesting 
carry  on  a  war  of  nearly  three  years  that  he  would  have  the  whole  of  Oregon, 
with  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  every  minute  of  it,  up  to  "fifty-four  forty." 
earth — and,  after  all,  leaving  our  imbe-  He  would  not  submit  to  take  anything  leas; 
die  enemy  apparentiy  so  far  from  being  and  but  for  the  unwearied  and  sleepless 
conquerea,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  eflforts  of  men  quite  as  patriotic  as  him- 
to  hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  her  princi-  self,  and,  under  favor,  we  believe,  a  £[ood 
pal  leader,  or  leaders,  a  sort  of  prize  deal  wiser,  this  folly  of  his  would  have 
purse  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  as  a  cost  us  a  war  witn  England.  Disap- 
gentle  persuader,  to  induce  them  to  com-  pointed  in  not  being  able  to  carry  the 
mit  their  country  to  an  ignominious  nominal  line  of  our  national  jurisdiction 
peace,  which  we  had  failed  to  compel  quite  as  far  into  the  hyperborean  regions 
ner  to  make  with  us,  at  our  dictation,  by  as  his  unmeaning  ambition  had  prompted 
the  power  of  our  arms.  The  course  of  him  to  desire,  he  turned  his  regards  to  the 
proceeding  which  we  have  suggested  opposite  quarter  of  North  America,  and 
above,  so  dignified  and  efficient,  and  at  there,  stretching  away  in  the  sunny 
the  same  time  so  generous,  would  have  south,  and  towards  the  placid  west,  he 
met  wiUi  approval  all  the  world  over.    It    saw  New  Mexico  and  the  Califonuae, 
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and  how  much  more  of  the  goodly  posses-  states  and  territories  of  the  enemy  equal 
sions  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  Heaven  to  one  half  of  the  entire  Mexican  empire, 
only  knows,  which  he  thought  he  would  be  The  President,  in  his  annual  Message'of 
the  happiest  man  alive  if  he  could  clutch,  December,  1846,  congratulated  Congress 
and  dedicate,  as  his  official  offering,  to  the  on  the  progress  of  the  country,  '*  in  the 
progressive  spirit  of  his  country.    It  is  to  vast  extension  of  our  territorial  limits." 
the  influence  of  this  motive  on  his  mind,        In  all  this,  the  secret  puipose  of  the 
that  we  attribute  the  daring  resolution  war  was  manifest  to  all  beholoers.  There 
which  he  took  ori^ally  to  precipitate  this  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  griev- 
war.    He  counted  on  a  weak  enemy,  an  ance  of  which  we  complained,  or  in  the 
easy  conquest,  and  a  speedy  accomplish-  redress  properly  adapted  to  the  case,  or 
ment  of  his  purpose.  Just  as  before  he  had  in  the  temper  and  prowess  of  the  enemy 
claimed  that  our  Oregon  ran  up  to  "fifty-  we  were  dealing  with,  which  required 
four  forty,"  so  now  he  claimea  that  our  that  the  war  on  our  part  should  be  under- 
Texas  ran  down  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  and,  taken  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  as  if  it 
in  this  case,  seeing  nothing  in  the  char-  had  become  necessary  to  put  the  Mexican 
acter  of  Mexico  to  make  him  pause,  he  nation  to  the  ban,  and  completely  subju- 
ordered  Taylor  to  march  upon  tnat  river,  gate  her.    When  two  nations  are  at  war, 
and  occupy  it  as  our  rightful  boundary.  and  it  becomes  a  struggle  on  either  side 
As  he  began,  so  he  went  on.    Battle  for  existence,  there  is  reason  enough  for 
after  battle  was  fought,  and  victory  after  straining  every  energy,  and  putting  forth 
victory  won,  and  still  the  Mexican  seemed  tlie  whole  streimth.    It  was  so  when 
as  much  unconquered  as  before.    He  Napoleon  made  his  ffrand  preparations 
showed  a  disposition  to  defend  his  fields  for  invading  £nglan<C  and  when  he  led 
and  firesides  on  this  side  the  Rio  Grande ;  his  mightyhosts  to  the  frozen  capital  of 
whereupon  the  President  asked  for  a  great  Russia.    But  what  was  there  in  our  po- 
armj,  and  a  well-filled  military  chest,  be-  litical  relations  with  Mexico  which  made 
lieving,  as  he  declared,  that "  the  imme-  it  necessary  to  project  such  a  formidable 
diate  appearance  in  arms  of  a  large  and  invasion  of  her  territory  as  we  have  de- 
overpowering  force"  would  be  "  the  most  scribed— or  which  made  it  necessary,  in 
certain  means  of  bringing  the  existins^  the  new  campaign  of  the  present  year, 
collision  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  to  strike,  by  the  shortest  route,  directly 
successful  termination."    Everythmg  he  for  the  capital  of  the  country,  just  as  the 
asked  for  was  accorded  to  him,  and  his  Grand   Emperor   struck   for  Moscow  ? 
first  campaign  presented  truly  a  magnifi-  Certainly  the  President  was  not  afraid 
cent  plan  of  operations.    The  forces  of  that  Mexico  was  going  to  invade  us,  if 
the  United  States  were  to  enter  Mexico  we  did  not  get  the  start  and  invade  her. 
in  three  grand  divisions.    Kearney  in  the  She  complained  of  our  taking  Texas,  but 
west  was  to  invade  and  subdue  New  we  know  very  well,  and  the  President 
Mexico,  and  then  push  for  the  Califomias,  knew,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
where  he  should  oe  met  and  aided  by  a  chance  of  her  undertaking  to  reconquer 
naval  force,  and  by  a  regiment  sent  round  that  province,  and  take  it  out  of  our  hands, 
by  sea.    Wool,  with  the  arm^  of  the  It  was  not  necessary  that  we  should  send 
centre,  was  to  penetrate  to  Chihuahua ;  an  army  to  her  capital  on  that  account, 
and  Taylor,  with  the  main  army,  moving  Mexico  owed  our  citizens  some  three  or 

Sr  the  Rio  Grande,  and  passing  through  four  millions,  more  or  less,  for  spdia- 

e    States   of  Tamauhpas    and    New  tions  and  injuries,  just  as  nearly  eveiy 

Leon,  and  into  Coahuila,  taking  the  only  maritime  nation  in  Christendom  had  been 

practicable  route  in  this  direction,  from  indebted  to  us  before  her,  on  the  like  ac- 

the  coast  to  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  count,  and  for  greater  or  less  amounts ; 

was  to  make  a  demonstration  towards  the  and   she   had  very  much  delayed  and 

capital.    Napoleon  never  undertook  the  neglected  their  adjustment,  as  the  other 

invasion  of  a  foreign  country  with  a  more  nations  had  done.    But  redress  in  the 

manifest  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  case,  if  necessary  to  be  taken  into  our 

conquest  of  his  enemy,  dictating  his  own  own  hand,  might  have  been  found  very 

terms  of  peace,  and  bearing  off  the  spoils  fiir  short  of  £e  operations  of  a  ^nd 

of  victory.    And  the  campaign,  in  one  war,  prosecuted  on  a  grand  plan  of  mva^ 

sense,  appeared  to  be  an  eminently  sue-  sion,  and  conquest,  and  subjugation.    It 

cessful  one ;  in  every  quarter  our  arms  was  not  necessary  that  we  should  insist 

were  victorious ;  and,  in  the  end,  we  had  on  having  the  dead  body  of  our  debtor  in 

overrun,  and  held  in  nominal  subjection,  satisfaction  of  our  demand ;  we  could 
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easily  have  helped  onrselves  to  better  lish   temporary   civil   governments*'  in 

and  much  more  agreeable  securities,  and  those  countries,  admimstering  to  such 

allowed  Mexico,  m  her  own  good  time,  existing  officers  as  should  be  retained  in 

to  determine  whether  we  should  keep  their  places,  cm  oath  qT  allegiance  to  the 

them  in  full  acquittance  of  the  debt,  or  United  Slates.    And  he  was  told  to  '^  as- 

whether  she  would  redeem  them  by  pay-  sure  the  people  of  those  provinces  that  it 

ment  in  another  form.  was  the  wish  and  design  of  the  United 

But  the  deliberate  purpose  of  a  perma-  States  to  provide  for  them  a  free  govem- 
nent  conquest  and  acquisition  of  territory  ment,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  simi- 
has  not  been  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  lar  to  that  which  exists  in  our  territories.'' 
magnitude  and  character  of  the  Presi-  Kearney  acted  up  to  his  instructions,  and 
dent's  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war.  A  to  that  extent  his  conduct  was  fully  ap- 
man  by  the  name  of  Stevenson,  of  some  proved  at  Washington.  On  the  32d  of 
notoriety  in  his  wav,  was  authorized  to  August,  having  taken  possession  of  Santa 
raise  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  New  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  he  issued 
York,  to  ue  dispatched  to  California  by  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  an- 
the  way  of  Cape  Horn.  Stevenson  was  nouncing  his  "  intention  to  hold  the  de- 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  have  partment,  with  its  original  boundaries,  on 
his  regiment  composed  of  ^  suitable  per-  both  sides  of  the  Del  Norte,  as  part  of  the 
sons,  ''  as  far  as  practicable  of  various  United  States,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
pursuits."  "  The  condition  of  the  accept-  Territory  of  New  Mexico."  He  pro- 
ance  in  this  case  must  be  a  tender  of  ser-  claimed  that  "^  the  United  States  hereby 
vices  during  the  war,  and  it  must  be  ex-  absolves  all  persons  residing  within  the 
ph'citly  understood  that  they  are  to  be  dis-  boundaries  or  New  Mexico  from  any  fur- 
charged  without  a  claim  for  returning  ther  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
home,  wherever  they  may  be  serving  at  and  claims  them  as  citizens  of  the  United 
the  termination  of  the  war,  provided  it  is  States ;"  and  he  declared  that  all  persons 
then  the  territory  of  the  United  States."  who  should  be  found  in  arms,  or  instiga- 
Here  was  a  military  colony  of  about  a  ting  others,  against  tiie  United  States, 
thousand  men  to  be  sent  out  to  make  a  would  be  ^<  considered  as  traitors,  and 
permanent  settlement  and  find  a  perma-  treated  accordingly."  Hiamey  proceeded 
nent  home  in  Califomia,  as  a  territory  of  to  organize  a  regular  government,  with  a 
the  United  States.  They  were  to  be  of  constitution  or  organic  law,  and  an  elab- 
*' various  pursuits" — farmers,  mechanics  orate  systematic  code  for  the  rule  and 
of  many  trades,  engineers,  printers,  and  conduct  of  all  civil  affiurs  in  the  territory, 
editors  ;  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  And  the  government  thus  established  and 
the  requisite  materials  and  implements  proclaimed,  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
for  beginning  life  in  their  new  home ;  and  dent,  so  far  as  it  purported  to  be,  and  was 
it  was  understood  that  they  would  receive  in  fact,  a  temporary  government  The 
grants  of  land  there  from  the  Government  task  of  establishing  a  permanent  govem- 
of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  it  was  ment  for  that  people,  ^  similar  to  that 
an  act  of  the  worst  faith  towards  these  which  exists  in  our  territories,"  was  re- 
men,  unless  the  Government  was  then  served  for  the  powers  at  Washington, 
pursuing  a  settled  purpose  of  taking  pos-  ^^  before  Creneral  Kearney  arrived 
session  of  CaUfomia,  never  to  let  go  its  in  Califomia,  ancdier  governor  had  estab- 
hold  upon  it — a  settled  purpose  to  force  lished  civil  sway,  in  the  name  of  the 
Mexico,  by  the  power  of -the  sword,  to  United  States,  in  that  remote  pountiy. 
yield  it  up  to  us,  with  or  without  a  con-  Instructions  from  the  Secremry  of  the 
sideration.  Navy,  of  the  12th  of  July,  informed  the 

And  if  anything  is  wanting  to  settle  all  commander  of  the  naval  forces  in  the  Pa^ 
doubts  about  the  fact  of  sucn  a  purpose,  cific,  very  expUcitly,  that  "  the  obfect  cf 
we  have  it  m  the  disclosures  which  were  the  United  States  is,  under  its  rights  as  a 
made  in  a  document  submitted  to  Con-  belligerent  nation,  to  possess  itself  entirely 
gress  in  December,  1846,  upon  a  call  of  Upper  California^  In  other  words, 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  object  was,  to  seize  and  hold  Califor- 
the  original  instructions  of  the  Secretary  nia  by  conquest,  and  as  an  acquest  of 
of  War,  of  the  3d  of  June,  1846,  to  Gen-  war.  "  This  will  bring  with  it,"  says 
eral  Kearney,  appointed  to  command  the  this  letter,  "  the  necessity  of  a  civil  ad- 
forces  for  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  ministration  ;"  and  mstructions  are  given 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  Califomia,  that  for  establishing  such  a  government,  for 
officer  was  explicitly  directed  to  «  estab-  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  tsiang 
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from  them  on  oath  cf  aH^iance  to  the  foniia,  "  to  be  a  terrkory  of  the  United 
United  States.  In  another  letter  from  States,  under  t!ie  name  of  the  Territory 
the  Secretary  of  the  Naw,  to  the  officer  of  CaUfomia,"  and  estaUishing  a  regidar 
commanding  our  naval  forces  in  the  Pa-  form  and  administration  of  civil  govern- 
cific,  we  have  this  significant  declaration  ment,  with  a  Governor,  and  a  Secretary, 
.and  avowal :  "  Without  *being  animated  who  should  be  the  Governor's  Lieutenant, 
by  any  ambitious  spirit  of  conquest !  our  both  to  hold  office  for  four  years, "  unless 
naval  and  military  forces  must  hM  the  sooner  removed  by  the  President  of  the 
ports  and  territorv  of  the  enemy,  of  which  Unitisd  States,"  and  a  Legislative  Coun- 
possession  has  been  obtained  by  their  cil  of  seven  persons,  to  be  apppointed  by 
arms.  You  will,  therefore,  under  no  cir-  the  Governor  for  two  years,  ana  after  that 
eumstancesy  votutOarUy  lower  the  flag  of  to  be  annually  elected  by  the  people. 
the  United  States^  or  rdinqtnsh  the  actual  The  Commodore's  ^  Address  to  the  iW 
possession  of  Uvper  California.  Of  other  pie  of  California"  is  spoken  of  in  a  subse* 
points  of  the  Mexican  territory,  which  auent  communication  to  him  flrom  the 
the  forces  under  your  command'  may  oc-  department  at  Washington,  and  with  evW 
cupy,  you  may  maintain  the  possession,  dent  gratification.  Nor  are  we  aware 
or  wiuidmw,  as  in  your  judgment  may  thatany  proceeding  of  his,  or  of  any  other 
be  most  advantageous  in  prosecuting  the  Governor,  in  Uie  Califoniias,  has  ever  beea 
war."  disavowed  by  the  President.  Peihaps  the 
Commodore  Sloat  was  the  first  naval  Commodore's  plan  of  government  may 
commander  who  found  himself,  under  in-  have  been  deemed,  in  some  of  its  features, 
stmctions  from  Washington,  bearing  mil-  to  have  had  too  **  permanent"  an  aspect 
itary  and  civil  sway  in  California.  He  to  be  quite  approved  by  him. 
issned  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  plainer 
that  country,  declaring  thit,  ^  hencefoi^  than  what  appears  by  the  showing  of 
ward  California  will  be  a  portion  of  the  these  documents :  that  it  was,  from  the  » 
United  States,  and  its  peaceable  inhabi-  beginning,  a  settled  purpose  of  the  Adk 
tante  will  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  priv-  ministration,  to  make  this  war  the  means 
ileges  they  now  enjoy,  togetlier  with  the  of  forcibly  dismembering  the  Mexican 
privilege  of  choosing  their  own  magis-  empire,  and  bringing  large  portions  of 
trates  and  otlier  officers,  for  the  adminis-  that  country  into  permanent  connection 
tiation  of  justice  among  themselves ;  and  and  incorporation  with  the  United  States, 
the  same  protection  will  be  extended  to  lAothing  short  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a 
them  as  to  any  other  State  in  the  Union."  boundary  for  Texas,  the  whole  of  New 
His  successor  in  authority  in  this  region,  Mexico  *'  on  both  sides  of  the  Del  Norte," 
Commodore  Stockton,  did  not,  to  say  the  and  the  whole  of  Upper  California,  was 
least  of  it,  in  his  exercise  of  power,  lower  thought  of,  for  a  moment,  as  sufficient  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  United  States.  He  satisfy  the  pestilent  craving  of  the  Presi- 
promptly  declared  to  the  people,  on  arriv-  dent  for  **  the  vast  extension  of  our  ten> 
mg  at  the  city  of  the  Anorels,  that  "  the  torial  limits."  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
territory  of  California  now  belongs  to  the  California,  alone,  comprise  one  thira  of 
United  States,  and  will  be  governed,  as  the  entire  territorial  possessions  of  Mexi> 
soon  as  cireumstances  will  permit,  by  of-  co,  since  Texas  was  cut  off  from  her  do- 
ficere  aud  laws  similar  to  those  by  which  minion.  With  Texas  and  these  two 
the  other  territories  of  the  United  States  provinces  together,  we  should  about  di- 
are  regulated  and  protected."  And  he  vide  equally  with  Mexico,  leaving  her  one 
proceeded  at  once  to  give  to  the  people  a  half  of  her  original  empire,  and  appropri- 
foretaste  of  the  good  that  was  in  store  ating  the  other  naif  to  ourselves.  We  do 
for  them,  by  authorizing  and  requestinff  not  suppose  that  this  would  fully  satisfy 
them  "^  to  meet  in  their  several  towns  and  the  Aoministration.  So  much  they  were 
departments,  at  such  time  and  place  as  resolved  to  have,  and  beyond  this  they 
they  may  see  fit,  to  elect  civil  officers  to  would  take  all  they  could  get.  Mr.  S&- 
fill  the  places  of  those  who  decline  to  vier,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fop- 
oontinue  in  office ;"  mforming  them  at  the  eign  Affairs  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
same  time,  that  where  they  should  fail  to  States,  when  advocating  the  Three  Mill- 
elect,  ^  the  Commander-in-chief  and  ion  Bill,  said  in  debate :  *'  He  was  net 
€kyvemor  will  make  the  appointments  authorized  to  state  precisely  what  territory 
himself."  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  this  Goremment  would  require^  but  he 
he  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  the  supposed  no  Senator  would  think  they 
iffhde  country  of  Upper  and  Lower  Call-  ought  to  get  less  than  New  Mexico  and 
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Upper  California."  They  would  take  up  faith  they  have  in  the  sublimitieB  of  Pro- 
witn  these  two  provinces  if  they  could  grressive  Democracy,  by  em]doying  the 
not  get  moro ;  but  they  had  a  decided  awful  agency  of  war,  at  least  by  using 
hankering  after  more.  Any  one  who  the  occasion  of  the  present  war,  to  di^ 
wiU  read  attentively  the  correspondence  member  and  despoU  Mexico,  if  they  can, 
of  the  Department  of  War  with  General  of  one  third  of  her  empire,  and  annex  so 
Taylor,  will  not  fiiil  to  discover  that  the  much  at  once  to  the  United  States,  as  a 
Administration,  at  one  time  at  least,  en-  kind  of  first  fruits  offered  up  to  the 
tertained  strong  hopes  of  some  of  the  present  god  of  democratic  worship— our 
northern  States  of  Mexico — those  border-  Manifest  Destiny.  We  had  observed 
ing  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  General  latelv  that  an  English  newspaper,  The 
was  instructed  "  to  encourage  the  sepa-  London  News,  had  deemed  it  a  cunning 
rate  Departments,  or  States,  and  especially  stroke  of  policy  to  talk  as  if  they  had 
those  which  you  may  invade  and  occupy,  themselves,  on  that  side  of  the  water, 
to  declare  their  independence  of  the  Cen-  discovered  this  ''  manifest  destiny  "  of 
tral  Government  of  Mexico."  And, "  in  ours,  and  were  prepared  to  yield  grace- 
Bach  Departments  as  may  be  conquered,  fully  to  what  thev  could  not  prevent. 
or  assume  a  neutral  attitude,  you  may,  at  Considering  what  Emgland  is  doing  in  Uie 
your  discretion,  observe  the  same  course  East,  she  might  well  afford  to  lo(%  with 
of  conduct  as  that  presented  in  the  in-  some  degree  of  complacency  on  any  ca^ 
•tractions  given  to  General  Kearney,  by  reer  of  conquest  upon  which  we  might 
the  Department,  on  the  3d  of  June>  seem  disposed  to  enter  in  this  quarter  of 
1846."  If  he  thought  there  was  a  chance  the  world — ^provided,  of  course,  we  did 
anywhere  to  set  up  a  civil  government  not  touch  any  peculiar  interest  of  her 
in  the  track  of  his  conquering  march,  he  own.  But  in  this  instance,  it  is  evkient, 
was  to  do  so.  And  wlierever  a  civil  gov-  the  liberality  expressed  towards  us,  has 
emment  could  be  set  up  and  maintained  such  good  ground  to  go  upon,  in  the  pe» 
in  a  conquered  province,  the  Administra-  cuHar  interests  and  policy  of  that  king- 
tion  calculated,  with  a  good  deal  of  con-  dom,  and  her  characteristic  jealousy  of  us, 
fidenoe,  upon  seeing  that  province  perma-  that  there  really  is  no  reason  for  our  ma- 
nently  annexed  to  the  United  States.  king  dunces  of  ourselves,  by  lauding  her 
The  country  is  not  ignorant  that  the  sincerity  and  generosity  in  the  matter, 
more  thOTOugh-paced  friends  of  the  Ad-  If  England  wants  Cuba,  she  knows  vei^ 
ministration,  the  progressives,  in  speeches  well  that  all  excuse  for  consistent  opposi- 
and  newspapers,  have  for  some  time  been  tion  on  our  part  to  her  having  it,  will  be 
accustomed  to  speak,  with  high  gratifica-  taken  away  when  we  have  fairly  entered 
tion  and  delight,  of  ^*  a  TOod  time  coming,"  on  our  career  of  conquest  and  acquis!- 
and  not  far  off,  when  all  Mexico  shall  be  tion.  And  England  is  wise  enough  to 
absorbed  in  our  own  progressive  Repub-  know  also,  whether  we  know  it  or  not, 
lie.  They  call  it  our ''  manifest  destiny."  that  the  shortest  possible  way  of  bringing 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  ^  manifest  des-  down  our  power  and  our  pride,  is  to  af 
tiny "  of  our  Republic  stops  short — ^in  low  us  to  outgrow  our  strength — to  be- 
their  imaginings-— of  absorbing  the  whole  come  long-limbed  and  loose-jointed — to 
of  North  America.  We  are  not  sure  ^  go  on  with  our  {dan  of  ingrafting  innu* 
that  even  South  America  is  to  escape,  merable  new  shoots  from  strange  stocks, 
Their  notion  is  that  the  Spanish  race  on  not  on  the  stem  of  the  tree,  but  away  off  on 
this  continent,  and  all  others,  roust  fade  r  the  ends  of  the  distant  branches,  to  be  fed 
away  before  the  face  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  witti  its  vital  sap,  until  the  heart,  and  root, 
or  rather  of  the  Yankees,  as  shadows  and  trunk,  robbed  of  their  pn^r  nutri- 
fly  before  the  coming  light.  The  Indians  ment  and  support,  ffill  into  premature  de- 
have  receded  and  wast^  at  our  approach,  cay,  and  tlie  brave  old  oak,  under  whose 
and  so  must  all  the  rest  of  the  dwellers  broad  shadow  successive  and  growing 
en  this  side  of  the  globe,  except,  perhaps,  generations  might  have  reposed  and  flour- 
Bo  far  as  we  may  see  fit  to  embrace  them  ished,  crushed  by  its  own  weight,  comes 
and  inoculate  them  with  our  blood.  It  suddenly  down  in  one  wide-epread  ruin 
is  evident  that  this  idea  of  our  ^  manifest  to  the  ground. 

destiny,"  is  not  an  unpleasing  one  to  the  It  was,  undoubtedly,  in  the  temper  and 
Administration,  and  they  are  not  unwill-  spirit  here  referred  to,  that  The  London 
ing  to  be  the  instrument  of  furnishing  to  News  indulged  in  the  following  piece  of 
the  world  the  first  substantial  proof  of  its  mock  complacency,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
reality.    They  are  willing  to  show  the  gross  of  our  victorious  arms  in  Mexico : 
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"  Mexico,  half  occupied,  and  even  that  ^  manifest  destiny ;"  should  forswear  hoe- 
half  not  peopled,  by  a  race  to  which  no  tility  to  it,  and  even  any  ill  humor  at  it,  and 
European  counsel  or  aid  can  communicate  leam  to  think  and  speak  of  our  conquests 
Dolitical  wisdom,  honesty,  or  couraee,  has  ^j^der  it— at  least,  of  our  conquests  south. 

=,  1^:  j^^s^t'^^^z  ±r.  :rL^:^,  fn^is^nrivert  is 

ifnotiway.    We\ave  not  thought  fit  to  'i?  to  avoid,  or  for  her  to  prevent.    In  our 

interfere.    England  did  not  consider  the  view  of  the  matter,  no  more  complete 

prescrvaUon  of  the  balance  of  power  in  mamfestaUon  could  well  be  made,  of  the 

the  New  World  worthy  of  calling  forth  temper  and  determination  with  which  the 

the  display  of  her  strength,  or  the  risk  of  Administration  entered  into  this  war,  and 

war.  with  which  it  has,  all  alon^,  been  prose* 

"  Having  come  to  this  resolution— and  cuted,  than  is  here  exhibited — albeit  very 

we  think  wisely— and,  in  fact,  acquiescing  unconsciously  exhibited,  perhaps.     We 

m  the  immense  extension  of  the  power  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  the  powers  at 

and  empire  of  the  United  States  south-  Washington  care  any  longer  seriously  to 

westward  It  would  be  most  foolish  m  us  to  disguisethe  fact,  that  their  main  purree 

preserve  ill  humor  at  the  same  time  that  we  .    ^^          ^     ^       j       ^  the  UiSted 

forswear  hostility,  and  to  display  m  those  SI  T     "       "                     j  •         *^""*« 

printo  and  speeches  which  reprint  pub-  States,  in  some  wav,  and  in  any  way 

Uc  opinion,  a  jealousy  and  hatred  towards  they  could,  large  and  extensive  portions 

that  people  for  conquestB^as  imponible  for  of  the  Mexican  territory.    Certainly,  it 

them  to  avoid  as  us  to  prevent"  i^  very  useless  any  longer,  after  all  that 

has  transpired,  to  set  up  any  pretence  to 

Now  this  was  exacUv  the  kind  of  bait  the  contrary.    One  thing  is  indisputable, 

to  catch  the  "  Union     with — the  organ  and  that  is,  that  they  do  desire  their  own 

of  the  Administration  at  Washington —  party  and  partisans  in  the  country  so  to 

which  of  course  greedily  swallowed  it,  understana  their  policy,  and  they  count 

and  the  hook  along  with  it.    The  ap-  the  more  confidently — and  no  doubt  justly 

proval  of  the  policy  of  the  Administra-  — on  their  support,  because  they  sounder^ 

tion  from  such  a  quarter  was  quite  over-  stand  it. 

powering.  The  article  was  immediately  To  us,  therefore,  it  seems  clear — and 
seized  and  transferred  to  the  columns  of  this  approaches  the  point  to  which  thie 
the  Union,  and  announced  with  the  sig-  article  is  mainly  intended  to  direct  atten- 
nificant  declaration,  at  once  an  expression  tion — that  the  Whira  in  the  next  Con« 
of  high  gratification,  and  a  confession  of  gress  will  have  no  difiiculty  in  setding  it 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  conquest  and  definitively  in  their  own  minds,  and  with 
subjugation  in  the  war  upon  Mexico— '^  It  perfect  unanimity,  with  what  principal 
IS  RIGHT  iir  SPIRIT,  AKD  WE  RESPOND  TO  intent  it  has  been  from  the  beginning, 
IT  CORDIAU.T !"  It  is  right  in  spirit,  ex-  that  the  Administration  has  been  for  six- 
claims  the  Union,  in  behalf  of  the  Ad-  teen  months  prosecuting  what  it  calls  a 
ministration,  that  England  should  ac-  ^  vigorous  war  ^'  in  Mexico,  and  has 
quiesce  ^*  in  the  immense  extension  of  made  such  a  vast  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
the  power  and  empire  of  the  United  our  citizens,  and  such  an  immense  waste 
States  south  westward."  That  is  then  at  of  the  national  treasures.  They  will  be- 
last  the  undisguised,  if  not  boasted  policy  lieve,  what  every  active,  intelligent  friend 
and  design  oi  the  Administration — "  the  and  supporter  of  the  Administration  un- 
immense  extension  of  the  power  and  em-  doubteoly  believes,  that  tlie  grand  object 
pire  of  the  United  States  southwest  ward !"  has  been  the  acquisition  of  territory.  The 
It  is  right  in  spirit,  exclaims  the  Union,  in  fact  1ms  become  too  plain  and  palpable  to 
behalfof  the  Administration,  that  England  be  doubted  by  anybody.  It  may  oe,  and 
should  forbear  to  express  any  jealousy  or  probably  is  true,  and  events  tianspiringy 
hatred  towards  the  United  States,  on  ac-  perhaps,  while  we  are  writing,  may  show, 
count  of  ^*  conquests  impossible  for  them  that  the  Administration  is  wming  to  pa^ 
to  avoid."  In  the  judgment  of  the  Ad-  very  liberally  and  largely  for  an^  tern- 
ministration,  then,  we  are  engaged  in  tory  that  Mexico  will  agree  to  yield  up 
making  conquests  in  Mexico,  which  it  is  to  us.  It  has  not,  we  believe,  always 
impossible  for  us  to  avoid.  It  is  admitted  been  so  disposed.  Its  first  disposition, 
that  the  design  is  to  make  these  conquests,  and  vain  purpose,  was,  by  ''the  inune- 
and  the  excuse  for  it  is,  that  it  is  impoe-  diate  appearance  in  arms  of  a  large  and 
Bible  to  avoid  making  them — ^it  is  our  overpowering  force,"  to  strike  terror  to 
"  manifest  destmy."  It  is  right  in  spirit,  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  so 
that  even  Kngland  should  be^  before  this  to  compel  them  to  a  cession  of  extensive 
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Srovinces,  in  the  name  of  pa3?TOent  or  in-  the  war,  it  is  plain  enongfa  why  we  have 
emnity  for  onr  unsatisfied  claims,  and  not  had  peace  lonff  ago.  Mexico  has  had 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  with  lit-  no  wish  to  part  with  any  portion  of  her 
tie  or  no  money  consideration  from  us  for  territory,  and,  above  all,  she  has  been  re- 
such  cession.  It  is  natural  timt  the  Presi-  solved  never  to  do  so,  on  any  terms,  while 
dent  should  be  more  than  ever  unwilling,  the  sword  of  war  was  suspended  over  her 
after  all  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  head.  If  she  would  sell  at  all,  she  would 
made,  and  the  responsibilities  he  has  in-  not  sell  on  compulsion.  A  Mexican  is 
curred  before  the  American  people,  to  traveling  on  the  highway,  with  his  own 
give  up  the  provinces  he  has  coveted.  He  company  of  retainers,  bearing  certain  val- 
counts  on  these— this  offering  to  what  he  uables  towards  his  hacienda  in  the  coun- 
deems  the  marauding  spirit  of  land-rob-  try,  when  he  is  met  by  a  band  of  tnJitf- 
bery  in  his  countrymen — ^to  turn  off  the  trious  fellows,  living  on  the  road,  whose 
edge  of  their  wrath,  when  they  shall  come  chevalier  chief  claims  to  be  his  creditor 
to  reckon  with  him,  on  the  return  of  for  a  certain  amount,  but  means,  in  fact, 
peace,  for  the  discredit  and  the  miseries  of  by  force  of  arms,  to  compel  him  to  part 
this  war.  He  doubtless  thinks  that  a  few  wiUi  his  property  on  the  spot.  The  onset 
more  millions,  used  to  bribe  Mexicans  to  is  made,  and  such  resistiuice  is  offered, 
part  with  those  lands  which  he  has  in  that  the  chevalier  and  bis  men  are  brought 
vain  endeavored  to  force  from  them  by  to  a  pause.  At  this  point  a  parley  ensues, 
the  sword,  will  nearly  be  lost  sight  of,  and  an  armed  truce,  and  the  chevalier, 
when  they  come  to  be  added  to  and  mixed  still  with  pistol  and  sabre  in  hand,  informs 
up  with  the  scores  of  millions  which  the  the  Mexican  gentleman  that  he  has  a 
war  has  cost ;  at  any  rate,  in  this  case,  particular  fancy  for  his  valuables,  and 
he  thinks  he  would  have  something  to  cannot  think  of  parting  from  him  without 
show  for  the  blood  and  treasure  expended,  them ;  that  he  may  name  his  price  if  he 
and  otherwise  nothing  at  all.  In  short,  will,  and  there  is  his  purse,  but  have  the 
we  believe  events  will  show  that  the  valuables  he  must  and  shall,  and  if  this  of- 
President,  after  having  expended  a  hun-  fer  does  not  suit  him,  the  fight  must  go  on. 
dred  millions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  The  Mexican  gentleman  has  his  own 
thousand  lives  he  has  sacrificed,  in  a  war  fancy  for  his  own  valuables,  and  feelmg 
which  was  at  first  intended,  as  far  as  pos-  his  case  to  be  far  from  desperate,  the  fight 
sible,  to  be  one  of  clear  conquest,  and  to  does  go  on — especially  as  he  thinks  he 
an  extent  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  set  perceives  that  he  has  some  advantage  in 
bounds,  to  add  to  the  hundred  millions  of  nis  defensive  position,  and  that  every 
expenditure  three  or  four  millions  to  pay  moment  of  exertion  and  effort  may  weak- 
our  own  citizens  what  Mexico  owes  them,  en  his  adversary,  and  increase  his  own 
and  ten  or  twenty  millions  more  to  be  chances  of  escape.  We  think  the  case 
paid  to  Mexico,  if^  required,  to  secure  a  of  Mexico,  at  least  as  she  has  understood 
couple  of  provinces  to  the  United  States,  it,  is  well  enough  parabled  in  this  brief 
if  by  any  means  Mexico,  or  anybody  narration ;  and  we  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  Mexico,  can  be  made  to  consent  to  in  discovering  from  it  what  it  is  that  hflus 
make  peace  with  us  on  such  terms.  He  so  long  stood  in  the  way  of  peace  between 
has  been  willing  to  turn  his  war  of  abso-  her  and  us.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not 
lute  conquest,  into  a  belligerent  purchase,  believe  that  we  shall  ever  have  peace  with 
He  has  been  unwilling  to  give  up  his  Mexico — at  least,  a  peace  that  wiU  last 
coveted  provinces,  and  unwilling  to  make  much  longer  than  the  time  we  take  in 
peace  without  them.  He  has  seen  very  making  it — ^until  we  have  ceased  to  insist 
well  that  his  naked  sword  would  not  on  carrying  with  us,  out  of  the  conffict,  a 
fetch  them,  yet  he  has  been  resolved  not  heavy  slice  of  her  territory.  We  may 
to  return  his  sword  to  the  scabbard  till  have  a  truce,  and  call  it  peace,  but  it  will 
he  has  secured  them.  He  has,  therefore,  be  no  peace,  lliouffh  we  should  pay  her 
been  holding  his  weapon  flaming  over  the  most  liberal  and  even  extravagant 
the  head  of  his  enemy  in  one  hand —  price  for  her  provinces,  the  Mexican  pecv 
whose  property  he  was  resolved  to  have  pie  will  still  weigh  the  land,  as  a  part  of 
at  some  rate — while  he  presented  a  purse  the  country  of  their  affections,  against  the 
with  the  other,  and  asked  his  enemy  to  money,  and  put  their  honor  also  into  the 
name  his  own  price  for  submission  to  his  scale,  as  having  been  bought  up  with  the 
demands!  same  price.  We  may  depena  upon  it, 
This  having  been  the  position  of  the  that  we  shall  never  have  their  free  con- 
Piesident  and  his  cabinet  m  reference  to  sent  to  the  cession  of  their  land — the 
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provinces  ofSew  Mexico  and  California —  the  country  may  have  the  problem  solved, 
at  whatever  price ;  and  certainly  not  to  a  which  has  been  so  lon^  a  matter  of  un* 
cession  dictated  by  us  at  the  head  of  our  easy  conjecture  and  speculation — ^whether 
victorious  columns,  a1  the  proud  capita]  of  Mexico  will  be  conquered  when  her  capi- 
their  country,  and  while  holding,  or  claim-  tal  has  fallen.  Undoubtedly,  we  think 
ing  to  hold,  these  very  provinces  under  there  is  now  a  chance  for  a  treaty,  and  a 
our  control  and  government,  as  having  cession  of  extensive  provinces.  We  are 
been  conquered  in  war.  We  may  give  prepared  to  see  Santa  Anna,  or  whoever 
what  price  we  please  for  them  in  money,  may  be  in  the  ascendant  at  the  time,  quite 
Mexicans  will  never  cease  to  think  that  ready  to  receive  three  millions  of  dollars 
the  real  price  offered  was  that  coined  in  hand,  and,  as  if  yielding  to  a  fate  that 
from  their  own  blood,  shed  in  battle  at  could  no  longer  be  resisted,  submitting  to 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  ahnost  any  terms  which  the  conqueror 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  and  Vera  may  think  proper  to  impose ;  perhaps,  the 
Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo,  and  under  the  more  exacting  and  exorbitant  they  may 
walls  of  Mexico.  We  believe  a  great  be,  the  better  they  will  suit  their  pur- 
mistake  is  made  in  supposing,  that  the  poses.  We  hardly  know  what  the  acci- 
Mexican  people  are  veiling,  or  can  be  dental  authorities  of  that  wretched  coaii- 
made  willing,  to  part  with  any  consider-  try  might  not  awree  to  submit  to,  on 
able  portion  of  their  country  for  any  condition  of  receiving  three  millions  of 
money  consideration  whatever.  No  nation  dollars  in  hand,  and  having  the  army  of 
on  the  earth  has  a  stronger  sense  of  the  Gen.  Scott  withdrawn  to  the  coast,  or 
value  of  extended  territorial  possessions,  out  of  the  country.  Santa  Anna  is  up  to 
as  giving  Bome  claim  to  an  elevated  making  treaties  which  he  knows  his 
place  and  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  country  will  never  ratify.  He  made  such 
^fo  nation  indulges  a  higher  ambition  to  a  treaty  with  Texas  once,  when  a  prison- 
take  rank  among  powers  of  the  first  class,  er  of  war,  and  thus  escaped  from  a  condi- 
She  is,  in  fact,  the  second  power  among  tion  of  imminent  peril.  He,  or  somebody 
the  republics  of  the  New  World ;  and  it  else,  may  make  a  treaty  with  another 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  her  people  will  ever  conqueror  now  ;  or  the  Mexican  Con- 
consent,  short  of  the  very  last  extremity,  gress  may  do  so,  under  his  or  some  other 
especially  since  they  have  lost  Texas,  chiefs  dictation ;  but  what  will  the  Mexi- 
volnntarily  to  lop  off  two  provinces  more,  can  people  say  to  it  all  ?  Are  we  quite 
fully  equal  to  one  third  of  all  ^e  territory  sure  that  the  same  set  of  men  who  may 
that  remains  to  them,  and  thus  at  once  agree  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  forever  to  cut  down  that  nation  to  an  with  us,  degrading  to  that  nation,  will  re- 
inferior  grade.  main  in  power  long  enough  to  ratify  it  ? 
Another  act  has  now  opened  in  the  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  revoln- 
elaboration  of  the  bloody  drama  of  this  tion  in  Mexico ;  and  nothing  is  plainer  to 
war,  the  rumor  of  which  has  just  reached  our  minds  than  that  no  chief  or  party  in 
us,  while  this  article  is  passing  through  that  country,  who  shall  enter  into  a  pro- 
our  hands.  As  usual,  according  to  this  vbional  treaty  to  cede  away  to  us  New 
rumor,  our  brave  soldiers  repose  once  Mexico  and  California,  can  hold  the  reins 
more  in  the  arms  of  victory ;  and  the  of  government  long  enough  to  consum- 
great  captain  of  our  time  and  country —  mate  so  wicked  a  purpose.  We  do  not 
as  generous  and  humane  as  he  is  Iwld,  hesitate  to  put  it  forth,  as  our  firm  and 
skilful,  prudent,  and  profound  in  the  thorough  conviction,  even  now,  when  so 
science  of  war — stands  with  his  impa-  many  among  us  feel  sure  that  the  next 
tient  and  conquering  legions  under  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  South  will  bring  to 
walls  and  before  the  gates  of  the  mag-  their  glad  ears  the  shouts  of  peace,  tiiat 
nificent  capital  of  the  Mexican  empire,  we  shall  have  no  firm  and  lasting  peace 
where  he  has  arrested  their  triumphant  with  Mexico,  nothing  that  can  establish 
march,  to  give  the  stricken  enemy  an  real  relations  of  amity  between  her  and 
opportunity  to  entertain  and  consider  us,  until  we  shall  utterly  abandon  all  pui^ 
such  terms  of  peace  as  it  may  have  pose  of  dismembering  tnat  country,  and 
pleased  the  Administration  to  offer.  What  enriching  ourselves  with  a  large  portion 
may  happen  next,  or  what  the  final  result  of  her  territory. 

of  all  our  victories  may  be,  of  course  we  There  are,  as  we  understand  it,  six 

have  no  means  of  knowing ;  and  before  specific  restrictions  imposed  on  the  exec- 

our  prediction,  if  we  should  venture  to  utive  goventnent  of  tne  republic,  under 

utter  one,  would  be  seen  by  our  readers,  its  present  organizaticm ;  and,  with  these 
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exceptions,  it  is  virtually  a  dictatorship.  What  shall  be  done  ?    We  believe  the 

Everything  else  may  be  done  without  the  alternative  will  be  between  an  intenninar 

co-operation  of  the  Congress.    One  of  ble  war,  more  or  less  vigorously  proee- 

these  restrictions  forbids  the  executive  cuted — a  war  offensive  or  defensive — and 

government  *<  to  dlienaie  the  territory  cf  an  unconditional  surrender  of  every  pre- 

uie  republic,''^    Whether  it  could  do  so,  or  tension,  or  wish,  on  our  part,  to  dismem- 

woula  dare  to  make  such  an  attempt,  ber  the  Mexican  empire.    We  have  every 

even  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Con-  reason  for  saying,  that  if  Mexico  could 

l^ss,  remains  to  be  seen.    At  any  rate,  understand,  m>m  reliable  authority,  that 

It  is  not  long  since  the  Congress  declared  the  United  States  would  not  only  not  de* 

it  would  hold  Santa  Anna  ^ilty  of  trea-  mand,  but  would  and  will  positively  refuse 

son,  if  he  even  entertained  propositions  to  receive,  on  any  terms  whatever,  even  a 

for  peace.  single  province  from  her,  a  just  and  per- 

Such  an  event  as  the  occupation  of  manent  peace  might  be  made  with  thai 
their  capital  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  country  without  difficulty  and  without 
and  the  possible  submission  of  the  author-  delay.  Mexico  would  have  no  reason  in 
ities  there  to  a  treaty  of  our  dictation,  has  that  case  for  prolonging  the  contest  She 
been  anticipated  by  the  Mexicans,  and,  in  would  know  very  well  that  she  must  sub- 
a  measure,  already  provided  for.  In  the  mit  to  the  loss  of  Texas,  and  that  some- 
month  of  June  last,  a  solemn  coalition  was  how  or  other  she  must  make  us  good  for 
formed  between  the  States  of  Jalisco,  San  the  indebtedness  she  is  under  to  our  citi- 
Lnis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  Quera-  zens.  The  cession  of  a  liberal  bounckry 
tero,andAguascaliente8 — several  of  them  for  Texas,  and  of  a  port  on  the  Pacific, 
the  most  powerful  States  of  the  republic,  for  the  uses  of  commerce — ^if  she  chose 
"free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States,"  to  adopt  that  mode  of  payment — or  satie- 
as  they  all  call  themselves — ^having  for  factory  payment  in  any  other  mode,  would 
its  object  the  preservation  of  the  feaera-  immediately  bring  the  two  nations  into 
tive  system,  and  the  support  of  the  cen-  amicable  relations.  And  if,  contrary  to  all 
tral  government,  in  its  unequal  conflict  expectation,  and  all  reason,  she  should 
with  the  United  States.  We  quote,  from  still  keep  aloof  from  a  treaty  with  us,  our 
the  address  which  they  published  to  the  course  would  be  a  plain  one.  We  might 
nation,  a  single  sentence :  "  They  protest  do  ourselves  exact  justice,  in  our  own 
that  never  will  they  consent  to,  nor  be  way,  and  assuming  a  defensive  attitude, 
bound  by,  any  convention  or  treaty  of  leave  her  to  seek  our  friendship  when  she 
pekce  with  the  North  American  enemy,  should  get  ready  to  do  so.  But  we  have 
as  long  as  he  threatens  or  occupies  the  no  fears  for  the  result,  if  the  one  grand 
capital,  or  any  other  point  of  the  Mexican  obstacle  to  a  peace,  to  which  we  have 
republic.  They  also  will  not  recognize  referred,  shall  be  removed.  The  ques- 
any  general  suspension  of  arms  which  tion  is,  can  and  shall  that  obstacle  be  re- 
should  comprise  all  the  belligerent  forces  moved  7 

of  the  nation."  But,  in  the  face  of  all  We  are  well  aware  that  the  Adminia- 
this,  and  much  more,  we  are  quite  pre-  tration  has  entertained  only  one  idea,  and 
pared  to  hear  that  somebody  at  the  Mexi-  has  seemed  incapable  of  entertaining  any 
can  capital  has  proposed,  or  will  propose,  other,  about  the  way  we  are  to  deal  with 
to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Adminis-  Mexico,  till  she  shall  consent  to  make 
tration,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  a  peace  with  us.  That  idea  is  summed  up 
treaty ;  and  still,  we  repeat  our  convic-  m  the  phrase,  a  thousand  times  repeated 
tion,  that  no  treaty  whicn  cedes  to  us  ex-  from  Administration  sources — a  vigorous 
tensive  provinces  in  Mexico,  even  if  rati-  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  have  con- 
fied  by  the  constitutional  authorities  of  ducted  \vhat  they  call  a  vigorous  war 
our  own  country,  can  ever  receive  the  from  the  beginning,  and  very  likely  they 
sanction  of  the  Mexican  nation,  or  ever  will  be  for  conducting  just  sticA  a  vigor- 
result  in  amicable  relations  and  a  permsr  ous  war  to  the  end.  We  shall  not  be 
nent  peace.  surprised  to  find  the  President  announo- 

But  sunpose— and  we  think  it  a  very  ing  to  Congtess,  at  the  opening  of  the 

supposabie  case — that  the  occupation  of  next  session  in  December,  not  only  that 

the  Mexican  capital  by  Gen.  Scott  and  such  is  still  the  policy  of  his  Administrsr 

his  army  does  not  result  in  a  treaty  at  all,  tion,  but  that  now,  since  Mexico  refuses 

or  the  establishment  of  peace ;  what  then  to  make  peace  with  us,  after  her  capital 

is  to  be  done?    We  have  conquered  Mex-  has  fallen,  we  must  occupy  the  whole 

ico,  but  we  have  not*' conquered  a  peace."  country,  iif  need  be,  with  our  military 
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forces,  and  bring  the  whole  nation  under  of  theirs,  in  the  heart  of  a  distant  coun- 
complete  subjugation.  Possibly  he  may  try,  and  struggling  with  every  peril,  dis- 
lio  far  yield  to  Mexican  obstinacy  as  to  comfort  and  mfficulty.  And  though  we 
conclude  that  the  military  occupation  and  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  l^Iieve 
subjugation  of  one  half,  or  one  third,  of  that  Congress,  as  the  war-making  power, 
the  country,  may,  after  all,  answer  every  has  a  right,  and  it  may  be  its  imperative 
useful  purpose  of  the  war.  In  either  duty,  to  prescribe  and  limit  the  openi- 
case,'we  sl^ll  find  the  President  calling  tions  and  general  mode  of  conducting  any 
on  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  by  every  war— as,  for  example,  to  limit  its  opera* 
appeal  which  can  be  made  to  the  passions  tions  to  defence  merely,  or,  in  its  discre- 
or  the  pride  of  his  countrymen,  to  furnish  tion,  to  fit  out  expeditions  for  the  invasion 
him  with  large  supplies  of  men  and  of  a  foreign  country,  and  for  offensive 
money  for  the  war ;  neartily  hoping,  as  war — ^yet,  in  the  present  instance,  and 
we  believe  it  is  very  likely  he  may,  at  the  especially  if  the  two  Houses  in  the  next 
same  time,  if  that  branch  of  the  National  Congress  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  on 
Lemslature  which  more  immediately  any  measure  or  plan,  either  for  conduct- 
holds  the  purse  strings,  shall  be  in  the  ting  the  war,  or  for  bringing  it  to  an  im- 
hands  of  the  Whigs,  that  his  demands  mediate  close,  we  do  not  see  that  the 
may  be  met,  in  that  quarter,  by  a  flat  re-  Whigs,  being  in  a  majority  in  one  House 
fusfd.  He  would  expect  to  make  some  only,  will  l^  in  any  condition,  if  they 
pood  party  profits  out  of  the  withhold-  were  so  disposed,  to  take  the  manage- 
mg  of  the  supplies  by  the  Whigs  in  the  ment  of  the  war  out  of  the  President's 
American  House  oi  Commons.  He  hands.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  them 
would  like  well  enough  to  have  the  bur-  to  dispose  of  the  war  when  the  people 
den  and  yoke  of  the  war  lifted  off  from  shall  give  them  the  full  power  of  the  Gov- 
his  neck  by  their  interference,  on  almost  emment.  They  may  yet  have  that  high 
any  terms,  but  especially  if  done  in  a  service  to  perform  for  the  country, 
way  to  enable  him  to  make  a  plausible  Still  the  Whigs  in  the  next  Congress  will 
case  of  shifting  the  disgrace  which  is  have  their  own  duty  to  perform  ;  and  they 
sure  to  follow  its  termination,  from  his  will  do  everything  that  lies  in  their  power 
own  shoulders  to  theirs.  The  bare  hope  towards  bringing  this  war,  if  not  sooner 
of  some  advantage  of  this  sort,  in  the  ended,  to  a  just  and  honorable  conclusion, 
desperate  condition  to  which  the  war  has  If  they  shall  have  a  working  majority  in 
reduced  his  Administration,  would,  we  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  original 
dare  say,  make  him  Seize  with  avidity  jurisdiction  over  the  Way  sand  Means  will 
any  plausible  excuse  for  throwing  up  the  belong  to  them,  with  the  right  and  the  duty 
contest.  But  we  think  the  Whigs  in  to  institute  the  most  rigid  inquhies  into  the 
Congress  will  find  a  way  of  doing  their  expenditures  of  the  uovemnent,  its  reve- 
own  duty  in  the  premises,  without  afibrd-  nue  measures,  its  financial  plans  and 
ing  much  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  financial  operations,  and  into  the  whole 
President  conduct  of  the  Administration,  especially 
The  President  has  undertaken  to  con-  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  war.  And  no 
duct  this  war  from  the  beginning,  in  his  doubt  they  will  feel  it  to  be  their  particu- 
own  way,  without  any  other  reliance  up-  lar  duty,  when  they  shall  be  called  on  to 
on  Congress,  or  reference  to  it,  than  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  farther  prosecu- 
ask  that  body,  first  to  recognize  the  war  tion  of  this  war,  to  accompany  tneir  ap- 
after  it  was  begun,  and  next  to  supply  propriations  with  a  solemn  declaration,  in 
him  with  ^e  men  and  money  he  required,  some  appropriate  and  authoritative  form, 
as  necessary  to  his  plan  of  operations.  ^  as  to  the  objects  for  which  alone  the  war 
He  has,  all  the  while,  thus  far,  had  his  is  to  be  pursued,  and  with  a  special  pro- 
own  party  in  majority,  in  both  Houses,  and  hibition  to  the  Executive  to  employ  the 
everything  has  been  accorded  to  him  as  means  placed  in  his  hands  with  any 
he  desired.  And  so  lon^  as  Congress  is  view  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mexi- 
content  to  leave  the  whofe  conduct  of  the  can  Republic,  or  the  acquisition,  by  con- 
war  in  his  hands,  we  do  not  see  how  it  quest  or  a  forced  sale,  of  her  territories, 
could  well  refuse  to  continue  to  meet  his  It  is  easy  to  express  the  legitimate  objects 
wishes  in  the  matter  of  the  supplies,  of  the  war  on  our  part,  and  for  which 
Certainly  it  would  never  refuse  to  grant  alone  the  money  of  tne  nation  ought  to 
anything  and  everything  necessary  or  be  granted :  First,  the  security  of  our 
proper  for  the  support  amd  succor  of  our  frontier  State  of  Texas,  by  the  establish- 
Dmve  troops,  pliu^,  without  any  fault  ment  of  a  definite  bounwy  between  it 
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and  Mexico,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  voice  ofthe  President's  party  in  the  Senate 

which  the  whole  question  of  annexation,  — The  Government  has  been  fighting  for 

and  all  its  incidentals,  should  be  quieted  the  conquest  and  acquisition  of  Mexican* 

forever ;  and  next,  a  proper  and  secure  territory.    K  the  President  and  his  par^ 

provision  for  the  payment  of  the  just  in  Congress  shall  be  found  unwiUing  to 

claims  ofiour  citizens  on  Mexico.   These  take  appropriations  and  supplies  of  men 

objects  attained,  the  war  ought  to  cease ;  and  money,  as  they  may  be  called  for,  for 

and  if  the  President  were  authoritatively  the  purposes  of  the  war,  simply  with  an 

restricted  to  these  objects,  in  its  prosecn-  inhibition  against  prosecuting  it  fur  the 

tion,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  would  purpose  of  dismembering  Mexico,  and 

think  it  best  to  change  his  plan  of  bellige-  taking  from  her  her  territory,  it  will  be  a 

rent  operations — ^if,  indeea,  it' should  be  clear  confession  that  the  design  is,  and  has 

found  necessarv  to  carry  them  on  at  all,  been  all  along,  to  effect  such  dismember- 

which  we  greatly  doubt,  for  another  day.  ment  and  acquisition.    Such  an  inhibition 

At  least  we  Whigs  know  very  well,  that  would  not,  of  course,  touch  the  legitimate 

if  such  a  restriction  had  been  imposed  on  objects  of  the  war — those  very  objects  on 

him  from  the  beginning,  no  war  of  inva-  which,  and  on  which  alone,  according  to 

sion  would  ever  liave  been  undertaken —  the  repeated  and  elaborate  declarations 

iust  as  we  know  that  no  war  at  all  would  of  the  President,  officially  made,  the  ne- 

have  been  undertaken,  if  he  had  known  cessity  of  the  war,  if  necessary  at  all, 

before  it  was  begun,  that  he  was  to  be  rests  and  has  rested  from  the  beginning, 

limited  to  the  naked  justice  of  our  own  If  hostilities  were  commenced  "  by  the 

cause,  and  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  act  of  Mexico,"  in  invading  our  State  of 

farther  and  perpetrate  a  great  wrong  on  Texas,  as  has  been  insisted  on,  then  one 

Mexico.  object  of  the  war  has  been  to  defend 

We  .are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  diffi-  Texas,  and  secure  that  frontier  of  the 

culty  which  will  have  to  be  encountered  United  States  by  compelling  Mexico  to 

in  the  attempt  to  incorporate  with  an  ap-  recognize  a  just  and  definite  ooundary  be- 

propriation  bill,  so  as  to  make  it  a  part  tween  her   territory  and    ours  in  that 

of  tiie  enactment,  such  a  restriction  on  the  quarter.    And,  as  Mexico  was  indebted  to 

President  as    we  have  here  indicated,  our  citizens  in  a  considerable  amount  for 

The  Senate  may  stand  out  in  obstinate  spoliations  and  injuries,  the  neglect  of 

resistance  to  such  an  enactment.    But  which  was  deemed  by  the  President  just 

we  look  to  see  an  attempt  of  this  sort,  in  and  ample  cause  of  war,  then  another 

some  form  or  other,  made  by  the  Whigs,  object  or  the  war  has  been  to  obtain  satr 

and  steadily  and  firmly  carried  out  to  a  isfaction  for  this  mdebtedness.    Now  we 

successful  result  The  point  of  difference  suppose  the  House  of  Representatives 

between  the  two  Houses  in  such  a  case,  may  propose  to  make  appropriations  for 

would  be  explicitly,  whether  or  not  the  the  war,  if  they  shall  be  called  on  to  do 

war  with  Mexico  shall  be  farther  prose-  so,  leaving  the  President  to  conduct  it  as 

cuted,  or  any  military  operations  whatever  he  has  done  heretofore,  on  any  plan  of 

carried  on,  with  any  view  to  the  dismem-  operations  he  may  think  best  calculated 

berment  of  that  republic,  or  to  the  acqui-  to  secure  these  objects,  and  any  other  le- 

sition,  by  conquest,  or  by  forcing  her  to  a  gitimate  object,  if  such  there  be;  and 

sale,  of  her  territories.    This  would  be  what  if  the  Senate  shall  resist  and  refuse 

the  precise  issue.    It  would  be  a  single  to  sanction  appropriations  for /Aese  objects, 

issue,  and  need  not  be  complicated  with  because  the  rresident  is  not  left  at  liberty 

any  other  question  whatever.    And  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  the  war  for 

an  issue  upon  which  the  Whig  party  can  another  and  a  distinct  purpose,  namely, 

stand  before  the  country,  and  before  the  the  conquest  and  acquisition  of  Mexican 

world.    It  is  an  issue,  if  made  between  territory  ?    Let  the  Senate  carry  out  its 

the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  opposition,  on  this  ground,  to  the  extent 

Senate,  by  the  resistance  of  the  Senate  to  of  endangering  or  actually  involving  the 

such  a  restriction  upon  the  President  in  loss  of  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  war, 

prosecuting  hostilities   against  Mexico,  and  the  appeal  will  go  to  the    people, 

which  will  bring  distincBy  before  Con-  What  their  verdict  would  be  cannot  be 

gress  and  the  country,  the  answer  to  the  doubtful.    But  we  have  no  fears  that  the 

great  question,  so  often  and  so  anxiously  courage  of  the  Senate  could  be  brought 

asked  everywhere — What  has  the  Gov-  to  stand  up  to  such  a  point  in  the  issue, 
emment  been  fighting  for  in  Mexico  7        We  believe,  if  there  is  any  one  propod- 

The  answer  will  then  be  given  by  the  tion  on  which  the  people  of'^this  coontiy 
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would  rise  in  their  might  to  sustain  their  conflict  on  terms  which  shall  secure  the 
faithful  representatives,  it  is  this— "That  just  rights,  and  preserve  inviolate  the  na- 
the  war  now  existing  with  Mexico  ought  tional  honor,  of  the  United  States  and  of 
not  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  Mexico ;  that  it  is  especially  desirable,  in 
of  territory,  to  form  new  States  to  be  add-  °'Jf '  to  maintain  and  preserve  those  ami- 
edtothislJnion."'  We  have  not  a  doubt  Stwpin  1?.^^^^^^^ 
that  the  time  ha.  come  when  the  people.  ^Zi:^  7l^^S^l  Tt^^  should^ 
in  aU  sections  of  the  Union,  are  ready  to  definitively  settled,  and  that  provision  be 
umte  on  such  a  sentunent  as  this,  with  a  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  the 
strength  which  has  not  been  exhibited  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
on  any  other  great  public  question  in  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens  on  that  re- 
last  quarter  of  a  century.    We  want  no  public." 

mote  temtoryj  we  want  no  more  acccs-  On  this  proposition-^  significant  and 

Mons  of  new  States  from  newly-acqmred  ^  j„8t_th^  ^gg  ^  the  sinate  mllied 

temtory;  the  conntty  18  ample  enough;  with  singular  niSnimity.     Twenty-four 

the  people  have  room  enough.    There  senators  voted  for  it,  ancl  of  these,  efeven 

can  be  no  mistake,  or  dangw  of  mistaie,  were  fiom  slave  Stales.    Itwasdkeated 

m  asserting  that  this  is  becoming  the  ^y  the  votes  of  the  President's  friends 

common  and  prevalent  senhment  of  the  y^      jhe  majority,  among  whom  were 

reflecting  Dorbon  of  our  people.    Espe-  g^^e  of  the  Northism  DeiSocmcy,  who 

dally,  and  above  all  things,  they  are  professed  to  be  strenuous  advocates  for 

against  acquinng  more  territory  by  war  ^„  ^Umot  Proviso."    Clamorous  to 

ana  conquest.  withstand  the  farther  accession  of  slave 

Eveiy  man,  at  l«»8t  every  Whig,  who  te^toiy  or  slave  states,  alarmed  at  the 

loves  his  country,  and  his  whole  country  possMiity  of  such  a  thiiig,  these  consist- 

will  rejoice,  too,  that  this  noble  senument,  ^t  gentlemen  could  yet  heartily  unite 

which  turns  resolutely  away  from  a^l  plans  ;„  ^      j^ct  of  bringing  in  new  territoiy 

and  projecto  of  farther  temtonal  extension  in^  t^e  iSited  StatS,  even  by  the  power 

andaggiandizement,andtouches interests  <,f  the  swonl,  from  which  slavery ^uld 

affecting  this  Union  in  the  most  vital  j^  be  excluded,  if  at  all,  without  a  strug- 

"f^i.'LT  ""  ^l»«^f'«'*  «"iy  ^i  gle  which  might  bring  down  the  pillare 

and  wiU  be,  ^e  most  coitkd  agr^ment  ^f  the  Union  in  ruins.    The  amendment 

between  the  North  and  the  South.   Stand-  ^f  ^r.  Berrien  was  rejected ;  and  then, 

mg  on  this  commop  ground,  Northern  the  same  twenty-four  Whigs,  who  had 

Wings  and  Southern  Whigs  wdl  have  gjood  by  this  piiposition,  voted  in  solid 

but  one  opimon  and  one  feeLng  between  column  to  reject  the  Appropriation  Bill, 

them.    This  unammity  has  shown  itself  ^  reference  to  this  exaSple  shows  very 

dre&dy,  on  an  important  occasion.  When  pj^j    ^hat  may  be  exp^ted  from  th^ 

the  Senate  was  asked,  a,t  the  last  session,  Snaniiuty  and  firinness  oY  the  Whigs,  at 

to  appropriate  Uiree  miUions  of  dollars,  the   app^hing  session  of  Con^ss, 


gia,  introduced  an  amendment,  which  the  bring  back  to  the  country  the  smUes  and 

country  has  not  forgotten,  and  is  not  hke-  tliellessings  of  peace,  and  to  save  our 

ly  to  forget    It  was  as  foUows :  Union  from  destrd^on. 

"  Provided,  always,  and  it  is  hereby  de-  We  are  too  near  the  end  of  the  space 

dared  to  be  the  true  intent  and  meanii^  of  that  can  be  afibrded  to  this  article,  to  en- 

Congress,  in  making  this  appropriation,  tor  now  into  the  reasons  and  conaidera^ 

that  the  war  with  Mexico  ought  not  to  be  tions  which  have  operated  to  convince  ua 

prosecuted  bj  this  government  with  any  of  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 

view  to  the  dismemberment  of  that  republic,  ;„     ^^  ^  cardinal  point  in  the  faith  and 

ever  desirous  to  maintain  aSd  preserve  and  wiU  have,  no  Mexican  provinces  as 

peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  all  na-  *P  '™"8  of  our  conquests  in  that  conn- 

tions,  and  particularly  with  the  neighbor-  ^^'  annexed  to  the  United  States,  to 

ing  Republic  of  Mexico,  will  always  be  form  hereafter  States  of  this  Union.  Hap- 

ready  to  enter  upon  negotiations  with  a  pily,  we  have  good  indications  that  this 

view  to  terminate  the  present  unhappy  sentiment  has  sprung  up  simultaneously 

*  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
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in  the  voluntary  minds  of  the  Whigs  in  portunity  for  securing  harmony  and  the 

various  quarters  of  the  country,  without  stability  of  the  Constitution."    Nor  did 

any  concert,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Webster  leave  the  subject  without 

them,  with  a  thorough  conviction  at  once  indicating  clearly  the  course  of  policy,  of 

of  its  necessity  and  its  eminent  propriety,  wisdom,  and  of  duty  in  the  case.    It  was, 

as  a  rule  of  political  action.  to  let  Mexican  territory  alone.  Speaking 

But  we  have  not  forgotten  that  before  of  the  united  and  firm  action  of  the  Whigs 

the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress,  the  war  of  the  Senate  in  voting  for  Mr.  Berrieirs 

may  have  been  ended,  aAd  a  treaty  of  amendment  to  the  Th^  Million  Bill,  he 

peace  prepared,  to  be  laid    before  the  said: — 
Senate  for  its  ratification.    By  no  stretch 

of  our  imagination  can  we  fancy  the  Ad-  "  In  their  judpnent ,  [the  Whigs]  it  it 

ministration,  after  all  its  bold  pretensions,  d^®  ^  **>«  *>««*  interests  of  the  country,  to 

concluding  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  dicta-  >^  »^e^y»  ^o  peace  and  harmony,  and  to  the 

ted  by  itsllf  from  the  Mexican  capital,  '^ell-being  of  the  ConsUtutioD.  to  declare 

which  shall  not  cede  to  the  United  Stated  no'^^lw'^^a^I^^^^^^                    ^''J'^''^ 

.    ,      .                 1       r     -^  •            XT  ^^  ^^^  States,  nor  lerntory  to  form  new 

rt  least   a    counle.  of  provinces-New  states  out  of.  m  the  end  of  conquest.    For 

Mexico  and  California.     Of  course,  this  one,  I  enter  into  this  declaration  with  all 

would  only  be  done,  if  at  all,  on  condition  my  heart.     We  want  no  accession  of  ter- 

of  the  direct  payment  by  us  of  a  veiy  ritory ;   we  want  no   accession  of    new 

large  sum  of  money  as  a  consideration  States.      The   country  is   already   large 

for  the  cession.     The  question  arises —  enough.    I  do  not  speak  of  any  cession 

What  would  the  Senate  do  with  such  a  that  may  be  made  in  the  establishment  of 

treaty  ?    We  answer,  in  our  opinion,  it  boundaries,  or  of  the  acquisition  of  a  port 

would  be  rejected ;  and  for  ourselves  we  °^  ^?^°  .°°  ^^5  Pacific,  for  the  benefit  of 

say,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  it  rejected  navigation  and  commerce.    But  I  speak  of 

by Vhig  votes,    ke  difficulties  aid  the  ^^^^  |?r  rbetrxld't^  Te^'S! 

dangers  to  arise  from  such  a  treaty,  were  ^^^  I  say  I  am  opposed  to  such  acquisition 

significantly  pointed  to  by  Mr.  Webster  altogether.    I  am  opposed  to  the  prosecu- 

in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  freighted  tion  of  the  war  for  any  such  purposes." 
with  his  accustomed  wisdom,  which  he 

submitted  to  the  Senate  when  the  Three  This  doctrine,  and  these  sentiments, 
Million  Bill  was  under  consideration,  notbelonging  to  Mr.  Webster  alone,  but  to 
"  Before  we  obtain  a  perfect  right  to  con-  the  whole  body  of  Whigs  in  the  Senate, 
qnered  territory,"  said  Mr.  Webeter,  deliberately  adopted  and  acted  upon  at 
•*  there  must  be  a  cession.  A  cession  the  last  session  of  Congress,  are  not  like- 
can  only  be  made  by  treaty.  No  treaty  ly  to  be  forgotten,  or  laid  aside,  at'  the 
can  pass  the  Senate,  till  the  Constitutioir  next  session.  And,  in  our  judgment, 
is  overthrown,  without  the  consent  of  two  they  stand  equally  in  the  way  of  appro- 
thirds  of  its  membera.  Now,  who  can  priations  being  made  by  a  Whig  House 
shuthiseyes  to  the  great  probability  of  a  of  Representatives  for  the  purpose  of 
successful  resistance  to  any  treaty  of  making  or  securing  extended  conquests  of 
cession,  from  one  quarter  of  the  Senate  or  territory  in  Mexico,  and  of  the  ratification 
another  ?  Will- the  North  consent  to  a  of  any  treaty  ceding  large  territories  to 
treaty  bringing  in  territory  subject  to  the  United  States,  as  the  end  of  conquest 
slavery  ?  Will  the  South  consent  to  a  The  refusal  to  ratify  such  a  treaty  of 
treaty  bringing  in  territory  from  which  cession  would  not  lead  to  the  renewal  of 
slavery  is  excluded  ?  Sir,  the  future  is  the  war.  It  would  only  lay  a  broad  and 
full  of  difiiculties  and  full  of  dangers,  sure  foundation  for  a  just  and  enduring 
We  are  suffering  to  pass  the  golden  op-  peace.                                  D.  D.  B. 
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CATHOLIC   REACTION  AGAINST  THE  GREAT  REFORMATION.* 

No  portion  of  modern  history  is  fraaght  the  precarious  authority  of  the  chair  of 

^ith  intenser  interest  in  itself,  or  more  St.  reter,  was  busily  intriguing  with  the 

important  bearings  on  our  own  times.  Emperor,  and  fighting  his  Most  Christian 

than  that  of  the  religious  state  of  Europe  Majesty  of  France,  for  the  possession  of 

during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen-  some  of   the  Italian  provinces.    Even 

turies.     In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 

was  begun,  soon  after  the  commence-  forced   him   to  regard  the  danger,  his 

ment  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  a  efforts  were  expended  in  combining  the 

change  of  manners  and  discipline  appa-  secular  princes  of  Europe  against  the. 

rently  as  complete  as  that  preached  by  opinions  of  the  Reformers.    Toe  martial 

Luther  to  the  multitudes  who  were  for-  spirit  of  the  Popes  of  that  period  is  finely 

Baking  her  communion.  set  forth  in  a  poem  of  the  trmeof  Clement 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Church,  thith-  VIL,  who  assumed  the  pontifical  chair 

erto,  was  adapted  to  maintain,  by  appeals  but  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Leo : 
to  superstition  and  veneration,  an  already 

acquired  influence.     The  merciless  bar-  sed  nunc  summus  parat  anna  sacer- 

barity  with  which  the  Albigensian  faith  dos, 

was  crushed,  must  be  attributed  to  a  spirit  Clemens,  Martinum  cupiens  abolere  Lu- 

ratberof  self-defence  than  of  ainn^ssion.  .         ^^?*'"™• 

When   the  arms  of  Christendom  were  ^**»««  '^^"^  Hispanas   retinet   metritque 

directed  against  the  Samcens.  it  was  in  ^on  dil^ptaS'o,  aut  subtilibus  ai^umentii 

the  spirit  of  Joshua  rather  than  that  of  yincere,  s^d  ferro  mavult^ua  jura  tueri. 

Mahomet.    No  converts  were  made  or  Pontifices  nunc  beila  juvant,  sunt  cetera 

expected.    As  Gibbon  says  of  the  Jews,  nugse : 

it  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  Nee  precepta  patrum,  nee  Christi*  dog- 

proselytes  hardly  exceeded  that  of  the  matacurant. 

apostates ;  indeed,  there  were  hardly  any 

of  either.  But  it  was  not  with  carnal  weapons 

The  duties  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  that  a  spiritual  battle  could  be  fought. 

too,  were  mainly  confined  to  study  and  The  heresies  of  Brother  Martin  ran  like 

meditation.  Their  reputation  for  superior  wild-fire  through  Europe,  and  the  bun- 

flanctity  might  indeed  impress  the  unbe-  gling  efforts  ox  his  Holiness  to  suppress 

lieving  witu  veneration.     But  even  such  them  remind  one  of  the  eagerness  of^Vir- 

influence  was  rather  adventitious  than  gil's  hero  to  try  his  trusty  sword  upon 

designed.     We  shall  see  that  the  orders  the  shadowy  monsters  about  him  at  the 

established  after  the  Great  Reformation  gate  of  Tartarus, 
had  a  far  different  work  assigned  them.  The  time  bad  now  arrived  for  a  close 

In  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Pon-  and  desperate  engagement  with  the  re- 

tiflb,  too,  appeared  anything  but  an  am-  formed  opinions.    First,  however,  it  was 

bition  to  extend  their  spiritual  sway,  determined  to  make  an  effort  at  reconcilia- 

The  increasing  extent  of  their  temporal  tion.     Such  a  measure,  though  it  may  in 

jurisdiction  rendered  them   blind  to  all  our  day  seem  perfectly  chimerical,  ap- 

other  interests  than  its  still  farther  exten-  peared  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 

eion.    The  remark  of  Tacitus  upon  the  century  to  promise  good  success.    Much 

Roman  people,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  free  discussion  had  arisen  in  Italy,  which 

them :  '*  Vetus  ac  jampridem  insita  moi-  tended  to  render  somewhat  less  offensive 

talibus  potentis  cnpido  cum  Imperii  mag-  the  apparent  paradoxes  of  the  Reformers, 

nitudine  adolevit  erupitque."     I/eo  X.,  In  many  of  the  small  literary  coteriek, 

even  after  the  commencement  of  a  spir-  which  about  this  time  made  their  appear- 

itaal  revolution ''which  forced  him  back  ance,  Luther's  great  doctrine  of  *'justifi- 

upon  upholding,  even  in  his  own  states,  cation  by  faith  alone*'  had  been  freely  de- 

'  ' '     '         ...  .1  -  — .__ —  ■  ■  ■  ■  - —  ■         ■ -  ■■ 

*I.  Raoke*s  History  of  the  Popes.    Translated  by  Sarah  Austin.    2  vols.  8vo.   London. 
11.  Fra  Paoli  Saipi,  Utoria  del  Concilio  Tridentino. 
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bated.    It  had  been   maintained  by  a  second  branch  of  Saxony,  one  branch  of 

Spaniard,  in  a  little  work  under  the  pat-  Branewick  and  the  Palatinate,  seceded 

ronage  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  and  print-  from  the  Church  soon  after.    In  a  few 

ed  by  the  express  order  of  the  bishop  of  years  the  Reformation  was  triumphant 

Modena.    }t  had  eren  been  defended  in  a  in   Lower  Germany,  and  firmly  estate 

published  tract  by  Gasper  Contarini,  the  lished  in  Upper  Germany. t 

chief  confidant  of  his  Holiness.*  Among  the  second  causes  of  the  unpre- 

It  was  not  without  reasonable  hope  of  cedented  facility  with  which  the  Refor- 

success,  therefore,  that  Paul  HI.  favored  mation  pervaded  the  centre  of  Europe, 

the  design  of  a  general  reconciliation,  perhaps  the  chief  was  the  previous  pokey 

To  Contarini  this  scheme   appears   to  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  common 

have  been  the  delight  of  his  soul.    It  people. 

was  to  him  what  the  scenes  of  the  New  She  had  been  aiming  at  the  hearts  of 

Atlantis  were  to  Lord  Bacon — what  a  princes  and  nobles,  and  her  conquests 

republic  was  to  Algernon  Sydney — what  nad  been  mainly  over  temporal  powers. 

Utopia  was  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  She  had  sought  to  enlist  in  her  cause 

Less  visionary,  but  no  less  sanguine  thosefeelingsof  the  higher  classes  which 
than  the  first  General  of  the  Jesuits,  it  are  most  faithful  and  enduring — veoera- 
was  bis  misfortune  lo  prosecute  a  prom-  tion  for,  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to, 
ising  scheme  with  no  ultimate  success,  established  forms. 
He  was  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Hence  the  magnificence  of  her  ritual 
opinions  similar  to  those  of  Luther  had  ceremonies,  and  the  presumptuous  titles 
prevailed  in  Italy.  He  knew  that  a  sin-  assumed  by  her  Supreme  Pontifis.  The 
cere  conscientiousness  urged  the  great  haughty  nobles,  who  would  not  have 
Reformer  to  his  work.  He  felt  sure  that  listened  to  the  simple  story  of  the  Cross, 
God  would  not  sufiTer  the  breach  in  the  willingly  attended,  with  the  insignia  of 
distracted  Church  to  widen  irreparably,  their  rank,  upon  imposing  catnetiiaJB 
But  he  had,  it  should  seem,  but  little  where  mitred  prelates  pedantically  de- 
studied  the  signs  of  his  times.  He  had,  claimed  in  the  cant  of  scholastic  theolo- 
perhaps,  judged  the  unbending  spirit  of  gy,  and  in  an  unknown  tongue  were 
the  Apostle  of  the  Reformation,  oy  the  cnanted  the  praises  of  the  myslerioua 
mild  and  compliant  disposition  of  his  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
own.  He  failed  in  his  benevolent  under-  Meanwhile  the  common  people  were 
taking,  and  might  httve  been  forgiven,  left  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  They 
thougn  not  justified,  had  he  indulged  in  could  not  engage  in  the  pompous  cere- 
the  complaint  of  the  amiable  Lejghton  monies  of  the  cathedrals,  and  no  bethels 
upon  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  :  "  [  were  served  by  the  humble  ministers  of 
have  done  my  utmost  to  repair  the  temple  the  Cross  for  them, 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  my  sorrow  will  not  be  The  Reformation  broke  out  in  the 
imbittered  by  compunction  should  a  flood  heart  of  Europe,  and,  when  the  populace 
of  misfortune  hereafter  rush  in  through  deserted  the  Church  in  throngs,  she  per- 
the  ^ap  you  have  refused  to  assist  me  in  ceived,  though  too  late  entirely  to  reinedy 
closing."  Contarini  returned  from  Ger-  it,  her  error  in  neglecting  them, 
many,  where  he  had  been  laboring  for  Luther  was  aware  of  the  important 
the  reconciliation,  to  endure  a  bitterness  truth  that,  though  the  light  of  civiiiza- 
worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death — the  tlon  and  science  always  shines  first  upon 
calumnious  aspersions  of  his  countrymen  the  privileged  classes,  yet  great  moral 
upon  a  noble  enterprise  for  their  good.  and  religious   reforms  generally  work 

The  rupture  with  the  Protestants  was  upward  from  the  populace.    The  readeiB 

now  continually  widening.    Their  opin-  of  Spenser  will  remember  the  story  of 

ions  and  influence  were  spreading  with  '^  fayre  Una."    In  a  lonely  wild  she  was 

alarming  rapidity.    Fifteen  years  before,  assaulted  by  the  fierce  and  licentious 

they  hsS  been  strong  enough  to  obtain  Sansloy.     Her   shrieks   and   struggles 

an   official   recognition  at  the   diet  of  were  vain,  till  their  echoes  through  the 

Spires.  Subsequently  the  powerful  Land-  neighboring  forest  brought  to  her  rescue 

grave  of  Hesse  bad  determined  to  slight  the  woodlimd  deities.    Forth  they  earoe, 

all  complaints  about  the  confiscated  es-  trooping  wildly  along,  fauns  and  satyrs 

tates  of  the  Church.    The  German  prov-  of  ail  imaginable  shapes— 
inces,  the   March  of  Brandenburg,  the 

•  Rsnke,  i.  p.  188.  f  Ranke,  i.  124. 
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•^  Whom  when  the  ngingSansin  espied-*  would  iuTolTe  a  clear  definition  of  the 

A  rode,  miMhapem  monstrous  nbbieaiaot,  powers  and  duties  of  the  Supreme  Pon- 
b'de*        ''*''*'  "*^                  "'^'  ^'^    ^''  Holiness  hated  it  for  a  reason 

But  got  hU^ady  steed  and  fast  awa.  'gau  S^^I^^n::!^^^^^^^^^ 

a  crown :  ••  parceaue  les  Anglais  sa?ai- 
A  hideous  rout  of  monsters  doubtless —  ^nt  jusqu*on  les  droits  de  leur  rois  de- 
but they  saved  the  honor  of  the  ladj.  So  vaient  s'etendre,  et  ne  connaissaient  pas 
has  the  purity  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  Qnelles  etaient  les  homes  de  I'autorit^ 
Christianity  been  more  than  once  rescued  d'un  protecteur." 
from  pollation  by  the  awkward  but  faith-  Again,  two  years  after,  a  council  ^as 
ful  devotion  of  the  common  populace.  urged  upon  Adrian  VI.  by  the  diet  of 
This  Luther  had  the  sagacity  to  per-  Nuremburg,  as  the  best  method  of  set- 
eeire,  and  hence  had  acted  upon  the  tling  all  difficulties.  The  abuses  in  the 
same  wise  principle  with  that  which  Church  had  now  attained  a  shameful 
Ftocal  tella  usj^ided  him  in  the  compo-  notoriety.  The  Pope  sent  his  nuncio  to 
sition  of  those  ramous  letters  which  gave  the  diet,  reproaching  them  for  their  tole- 
its  death- blow  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  ration  of  the  heresies  of  Luther.  He  in- 
••  J'ai  cru,"  says  he,  "  qu'il  falloit  ecrire  sisted  on  their  cooperating  with  him  in 
d*une  manidre  propre  iL  faire  lire  roes  rooting  out  error  from  the  Church, 
lettres  par  les  femnies  et  les  gens  du  But  the  diet,  in  return,  insisted,  as  ob- 
monde,  afin  qu'ils  connussent  le  danger  stinately  as  Charles  the  First's  later  par- 
de  toutes  les  maximes  et  de  toutes  ces  liaments,  upon  a  redress  of  grievances, 

Propositions  qui  se  repandoient  alors,  et  before  they  would  favor  any  measures  for 

ont  on  se  laissoit  facilement  persuader."  the  relief  of  the  Church.    They  made  a 

Paul  m.  was  not  long  in  perceiving  respectful  reply  to  the  nuncio,  that  they 

this  to  be  one  cause  of  the  success  of  could  not  punish  the  Reformers  for  com- 

Luther.    To  counteract  the  Protestants  plaining  of  abuses  which  had  become 

by  the  same  measure  had  now  become  a  matter  of  common  scandal,  and  which 

point  of  the  last  importance.  even  his  Holiness  had  confessed  in  his 

But  while  the  Reformation  had  pro-  message  by  the  nuncio. 
ceeded,the  Church  had  become  distract-  So  tar  from  complying  with  the  de- 
ed by  differences  in  belief,  some  of  which  mands  of  the  Pope,  they  threatened,  in 
concerned  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  her  case  a  general  council  were  not  soon  con- 
faith.  It  was  indispensable  that  some  voked,  to  prefer  a  formal  complaint  of 
general  unanimity  should  be  established,  abuses ;  a  menace  which  they  soon  after 
m  order  to  any  effectual  action  against  fulfilled  by  the  presentation  of  the  famous 
the  Reformation.  To  attain  such  una-  Centum  Cfravamina.f  This  list  of  a 
nimity,  an  oecumenical  council  seemed  hundred  grievances  is  valuable  as  show- 
necessary.  This  was  the  main  motive  ing  the  state  of  the  Church  at  that  period, 
prompting  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  to  a  and  the  forms  which  its  corruptions  bad 
measure  against  wnich  they  had  many  assumed.  The  diet  complains,  among 
objections.  other  impositions,  of  exactions  for  dis- 

We  shall  relate  somewhat  at  length,  pensations,  absolutions  and  indulgences ; 

the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Coun-  of  the  burdensome  expenses  arising  from 

cil  of  Trent,  as  upon  these,  to  a  consid-  the  removal  of  law-suits  to  Rome,  a  prac- 

•rable  extent,  depended  its  subsequent  tice  which  the  monopolizing  disposition 

movements.  of  the  Pope  had  of  late  rendered  quite 

The  German  princes  had  long  urged  a  common ;  of  the  exemption  of  the  clergy 

council  upon  the  Popes.    With  them  the  from  the  civil  jurisdiction ;  of  enormous 

great  object  was  the  correction  of  the  scan*  expenses  in  consecrating  churches  and 

dalous  abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  church  -  yards  ;   and   exactions   for   the 

clergy.    As  early  as  the  year  1521  this  sacraments  and  burial, 

measure  of  a  council  was  pressed  upon  Soon    after  the  presentation  of  the 

the  attention  of  Leo  X.*    But  Leo  was  Hundred  Grievances,  a  recess  occurred 

little  inclined  to  a  reformation  which  in  the  diet. 

must  necessarily  have  commenced  in  the  To  all  the  charges  specified,  his  Holinesg 

chair  of  St.  Peter.    Such.a  refoimation  was  forced  to  plead  guilty — very  much  t» 

*  Sarpii  1.  L  pp.  13, 17.  t  Sarpi,  1 .  i.  p.  27. 
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theehagrinoftbeeardinald,  who  consider*  among  the   Geiman   clergy,  and  thnt 

ed  him  raw  and  inexperienced  in  the  ways  escape,  for  a  time,  from  the  dreaded 

of  the  world.    They  plainly  told  him,  if  council. 

we  may  believe  Father  Sarpi,*  the  Veni-  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 

tian  historian  of  the  Council,  that  the  scrutinizing  suspicion  which  bad  refused 

authority  of  the  Papal  court  is  founded  faith  in  the  humiliating  confessions  of 

upon  its  reputation,  which  his  Holiness  Adrian,  could  be  hoodwinked    by  the 

was  unwise  to  throw  away.  cunning  policy  of  Clement. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany,  the  The  Germans  referred  the  legate  to  the 

confession  of  Adrian  was  stigmatized  as  Hundred  Grieyances,   and  demanded  a 

a  lure  for  the  more  effectually  entrapping  council.     He  replied  that  his  Holiness 

the  Protestants.    Thus,  between  the  two  was  willing  to  reform  the  German  clergy, 

parties,  the  Pope  shared  the  fate  of  con-  from  wboip  so  many  abuses  had  been 

ciiiators  in  general — to  be  blamed  on  tbe  endured.     The  diet  again  demanded  a 

one  side  for  going  too  far,  and  on  the  council.    The  legate  promised  to  refer 

other  for  not  going  far  enough.  the  matter  to  the  Pope,  and  published. 

The  amiable  and  tender  spirit  of  Adrian  with  the  concurrence  of  several  Catholic 

was  ill  adapted  to  such  troublous  times,  princes,  thirty-seven  items  of  reforma- 

He  was  delivered  from  them  by  death,  tion,  all  which  were  mere  regulations  of 

only  about  seven  months  after  the  recess  external  rites  and  forms. 

of  the  diet.  Clement's  grand  objection  to  a  council 

Nothing  had  tbus  far  been  accomplish-  was  tbe  same  whicb,  as  we  have  before 

•d  towards  the  general  council,  of  which  observed,  influenced  Leo  X.    He  feared 

good  men  were  earnestly  desirous,  but  of  an  assembly  where  the  assumed  author- 

whtch  wise  men  began  to  despair.    The  ity  of  the  Holy  See  might  be  called  in 

diet  had  pablished  a  regulation,  that  tbe  Question,  and  its  province  clearly  defined, 

preachers  on  both  sides  should  abstain  His  miserable  shifts  to  evade  summoning 

from  all  subjects  likely  to  occasion  popu-  acouncil  strikingly  remind  us  of  Charles  L 

lar  tumults, and  should  preach  the  gospel  of  England,   anticipating  his   revenue, 

sincerely  and  purely ;  a  regulation  about  raising  forced  loans,  exacting  ship-money, 

8s  definite  as  a  response  of  the  Pythia  at  resorting  to   any  and   every  measure, 

Delphi.  rather  than  call  a  parliament. 

Ck  course  the  clergy  on  both  sides  put  But  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  now 

their  own  construction  on  the  decree  of  directing  his  attention  to  the  same  object 

the  diet,  and  public  opinion  was  forth-  with  the  diet.    At  the  diet  of  Spires  his 

with  reduced  to  its  former  confusion.  commissioners  announced  his  intention  of 

Julio  de  Medicis,  who  now  assumed  treating  with  the  Pope  for  a  general  coun- 

the  Papal  crown  under  the  title  of  Clem-  cil. 

eat  VIJ.,  was  a  pontiff  of  far  different  Clement  was  now  reduced  to  a  sad 

temperament  from  Adrian.:    Firm,  inde-  dilemma.    The  battle  of  Pavia  had  been 

fati^ble  and  sagacious,  he  looked  with  fought  the  year  before,  and  the  French 

a  pitying  smile  upon  the  timid  manage-  king  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Charles, 

uent  of  his  predecessor,  and  determined  The  Emperor  was  at  the  acme  of  his  fame 

to  present  to  the  world  a  Supreme  Pon-  and  power,  and  he  was  too  well  acquaint- 

tiff  who  should  be  respected  and  feared,  ed  with  the  court  of  Rome  to  be  moved 

He  was  convinced  that  Adrian  had  drawn  by  its  menaces,  though  armed  wi  th  all  the 

upon  himself  the  demand  for  acouncil  terrors  of  a  Divine  sanction, 

by  making  too  great  concessions  to  the  Fearful  visions  of  the  future  filled  the 

Ciermans,  with  regard  to  the  corruptions  mind  of  Clement    He  manifested  on  this 

of  his  own  court.    When  the  diet  again  occasion  the  perturbation  which  usually 

assembled,  therefore,  he  dispatched  his  ^lls  the  mind  of  a  cowardly  despot,  in 

legate  with    instructions  to  shufile  off  danger  of  meeting  with  justice.    A  fierce 

upon  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  of  letter  was  dispatched  to  tbe  Emperor, 

Germany,  the  charges  which  were  lying  which  was  followed  the  next  day  by  one 

against  tbe  Papal  court    His  plan  was  of  a  far  different  tone.    The  Emperor,  in 

to  work,  at  least,  a  partial  reformation  reply,  insisted  upon  a  council,  as  the  diet 


*  porendo  che  fosse  con  trope  ignominia,  e  che  dpvesse  renderli  piu  odi9si  alsecolo, 

e  potesse  esser  causa  ancodi  farli  sprenare  da  popoli,  anzi  dovesse  far  e  Luterani  piu  audaci^ 
e^petulanti.  — ^  e  quelli  che  scaaavano  pia  e  Pontefice,  attribuivano  cio  alia  poca  cogni- 
zione  sua  dell'arti,  con  le  qaali  si  mantiene  la  potenxa  Pontificia,  e  I'antorita  della  Corto, 
foadate  sopra  la  riputazione." 
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had  done  before.    The  shaffling  manage-  ment  discourse  in  the  consistory,  be  viged 

ment  of  Clement  deferred,  bat  coald  not  this  measure  upon  the  cardinals.   Mantaa 

avert  the  object  of  his  dread.    Five  years  was  mentioned  as  the  place  of  meeting, 

after,  for  the  sake  of  a  ruse,  he  issued  an  both  because  the  proposal  of  that  location 

intimation  that  a  council  should  soon  be  would  divide  theopinionsof  the  European 

called ;  but  as  neither  time  nor  place  was  princes,  and  thus  postpone  the  counci]. 

mentioned,  though  princes  were  exhorted  and  because  that,  if  the  meeting  actually 

to  assist  him  on  the  occasion,  in  person  took  place,  it  would,  in  Mantua,  be  un* 

or  by  ambassadors,  this  bungling  attempt  der  the  direct  influence  of  the  court  of 

at  evasion  was  no  sooner  made  than  de-  Rome., 
tected.  The  confederacy  of  Smalkalde,*  which 

The  remaining  years  of  the  pontificate  had  been  formed  five  years  before,  among 

of  Clement  were  spent  in  negotiations —  the  German  princes  and  free  cities,  would 

of  coarse  abortive — about  the  time  and  hear  nothing  of  Mantaa:  they  fell  back 

place  of  the  council.    He  died,  Septem-  upon  the  repeated  decrees  of  the  German 

ber,  1534.    On  the  twelfth  of  the  sue*  diet,and  the  proinisesof  successive  Popes, 

ceeding  month  Cardinal  Farnese,  the  old-  that  the  council  should  be  held  within  the ' 

est  member  of  the  sacred  college,  was  limits  of  the  empire.    Pbul  still  persist- 

raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  ing,  and  summoning  all  Christian  princes 

title,  at  first,  of  Honorius  V.,  and,  subse-  to  send  their  deputies  to  Mantua,  the 

quently,  of  Paul  III.  Smalkaldic  league  supported  their  objee- 

The  pontificate  had  at  last  commenced  tions  in  a  long  manifesto.    The  Duke  of 

in  which  the  long  expected  council  was  Mantaa,  moreover,  on  the  ground  that 

to  be  convoked.    Thoueh   averse  from  the  throng  of  all  characters  which  the 

SQcb  an  assembly,  Paul  looked  upon  it  council  would  draw  with  it  could  not  be 

with  views  far  different  from  those  of  easily   controlled,    recalled    the   permit 

Clement.  which  he  had  given  for  meeting  at  his 

ft  had  become  customary  for  each  car-  capital, 
dinal,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See,        it  was  clear  that  the  council  could  nev- 

to  bind  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  cer-  er  be  held  in  Mantua.    It  was  soon  pro* 

tain  measures,  in  case  he  received  the  rogued,  and  then  summoned  at  Vicenza, 

vacant  chair.      One  of  those  proposed  in  the  Venitian  territories.     But,  besides 

upon  the  death  of  Clement  was  the  con-  many  other  obstacles,  the  Senate  of  Venice 

vocation  of  a  council  within  a  year.  Paul,  were  as  much  opposed  to  a  meeting  in 

however,  owing  to  his  hasty  election,  their  territories,  as  the  Duke  of  Mantaa 

(the  same  day  on  which  the  conclave  had  been  before  them, 
assembled,)  escaped  these  engagements.        The  Council,  driven  from  city  to  city. 

Yet  so  far  was  he  from  opposing  the  one  at  last  took  refuge  in  Trent    This  was 

touching  the  council,  that  he  voluntarily  a  city  subject  to  the  king  of  the  Romans, 

assumed  it  after  entering  upon  his  office,  and  on  the  border  between  Germany  and 

He  evidently  believed,  not  only  that  the  Italy.     It  was  hoped,  therefore,  that  no 

measures  of  Clement  for  evading  a  coun-  objection  to  the  locality  would  be  started. 

eii  had  been  extremely  impolitic,  but  that  The  Protestants  refused,  as  they  had 

his  uncompromising  hatred  of  it  had  been  from  the  first,  to  acknowledge  the  au- 

unfounded  in  reason.     By  a  council,  he  thority  of  a  coancil  called  by  the  Pope, 

jndged  that  peace  and  harmony,  which  without  the  eoncurrence  of  the  Emperor, 

had    become    indispensable,    might    be  and  not  within  the  precincts  of  the  Ger- 

maintained  in  Italy;  and  that  the  popu-  man  empire. 

Jarity  gained  by  calling  it  would  enable        The  Lmperor  was  indignant,  as  he  da* 

him  to  postpone  any  genuine  and  radical  tected  the  design  of  Paul  in  summoning 

reformation.    It  was  plain  that  Clement,  the  council  at  that  juncture.     One  of 

by  his  wretched  shifts,  had  but  increased  those  fierce   wars  which  occupied  the 

the  general  odium  against  himself,  while  greater  part  of  the  reigns  of  the  Emperor 

he  increased  the  necessity  and  the  de-  and  Francis  the  First,  of  France,  was  now 

mand  for  a  council.  raging.    Paul,  therefore,  was  confident 

It  was  owing  to  these  opinions  that  that  the  Emperor,  busied  with  his  great 

Pftul  had  so  promptly  professed  a  desire  rival,  would  leave  the  entire  control  of 

for  such  an  assembly.  Only  three  months  the  council  to  himself.     Whatever  au- 

after  his  election,  in  a  long  and  vehe-  thority  could  be  acquired  by  means  of. 

•  Eobertsoa's  Hist,  of  Chas.  V  ,  Albany  £d.,  1822.    Vol  ii.  p.  274. 
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■nch  a  congress,  had  become  a  point  of  '  with  troops  fraadnlently  obtained  from 

the  highest  importauce  to  the  Suprenoe  the  King  of  France,  the  Landgrave  of 

Pontiff.  Hesse,  one  of  the  confederates,  had  com- 

The  Reformation  had  exerted  an  enor-  pietely  defeated,  and  takea  him  prisoner. 

moos  political  influence  upon  even  those  Soon  after,  the  Palatinate*  bad  seceded  to 

countries  of  Europe  which  still  retained  the   Protestants,    as   before  mentioned, 

their  attachment  to  Catholicism.      The  These  two  events  had  raised  their  repute 

weight  of  authority  which  the  supersti-  tion  to  a  formidable  height, 

tion  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  main-  It  was  plainly  absurd  to  think,  at  least 

tained  for  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  bad  van*  for  the  present,  of  coercing  them  into 

ished  before  the  light  of  the  sixteenth,  conformity  with  the  Church.     The  eyes 

The  Emperor  himself,  though  a  zealous  of  all  good  men  were  turned  towards  the 

Catholic,  paid  little  more  respect  to  his  council,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  at  least 

Holiness  than  was  due  to  his  temporal  somewhat  alleviate  the  bitter  animosity 

Sower  and  resources.  Francis  of  Fra^ice  which,  as  they  said,  was  **  rending  the 
ad  invited  an  infidel  Sultan  to  assist  his  seamless  coat." 
arms.  Henry  VII [.  of  England  had  The  Emperor  was  desirous  that  a  ref* 
thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  ormation  of  abuses  should  be  decreed  be- 
Thus  the  princes  of  Europe  had  learned  fore  the  discussion  of  matters  of  fieutb. 
the  important  truth,  that  there  is  no  more  Paul  took  the  alarm  at  once.  Reforma* 
intrinsjc  virtue  in  a  papal  bull  than  in  tion  was  to  him  what  vultures  are  to 
any  other  parchment ;  and  they  were  be-  lambs,  or  light  to  darkness.    He  carried 

S'nning  to  smile  alike  at  the  harmless  the  point,  that  matters  of  reform  and  of 

reats  and  the  worthless  promises  of  the  faith  should  be  treated  simultaneously ; 

Supreme  Pontiff.      Like  the  Red- cross  but,  in  fact,  the  latter  were  discussed 

knight  in  Spenser,  they  had  been  blindly  first 

serving  a  hateful  sorceress ;  but  the  spell  This  point  settled,  the  council  proceed- 
was  now  broken.  It  was,  then,  alt  impor-  ed  to  consider  the  sources  of  our  knowl- 
tant  for  Paul  III.  to  shore  up  his  totter-  edge  in  faith  and  doctrine.  The  author- 
ing authority,  by  whatever  assistance  ity  of  traditions  was  decided,  after  some 
could  be  drawn  from  a  council.  opposition,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 

The  time  specified  was,  however,  the  Scriptures.  The  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
least  favorable  which  could  have  been  were  declared  canonical.  Of  the  Scrip- 
selected.  The  wars  of  Charles  and  tures  themselves,  the  Latin  Vulgate  waa 
Francis  rendered  all  traveling  so  unsafe,  the  authorized  copy, 
that  not  a  prelate  would  undergo  the  Then  came  the  grand  distinguishing 
hazard  of  a  journey  to  Trent.  The  pa-  doctrine  of  the  Protestants,  justification 
pal  legates  therefore  were  left  to  maintain  by  faith  alone.  The  controversy  on  this 
their  dignity  alone,  at  Trent,  until  his  was  long  and  earnest  At  least  one  arch- 
Holiness  chose  to  prorogue  a  council  bishop,  three  bishops,  and  five  divines* 
which  had  not  yet  convened.  agreed  with  the  view  of  Luther  ;t  but  to 

After  the  acting  of  this  wretched  farce,  the  greater  number  of  prelates  present  the 

a  year  and  a  half  was  suffered  to  pass  be-  doctrine  appeared  intolerable.      It  waa 

fore  Paul  ventured  again  upon  a  summons  enough  for  them  that  it  came  from  Lu- 

Ibr  a  council,  November  19th,  1544.  ther.    That  hateful  name  connected  with 

The  Emperor  was  embarssissed  by  the  it  spoiled  all.  Their  hatred  of  the  great 
relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  Prot-  reformer  was  like  that  of  Shylock  for  the 
.  estants,  and  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  Christians — so  bitter,  that  even  their 
the  Turkish  Sultan.  He  therefore  at  first  music  was  to  him  but  **  the  vile  squeak- 
demurred  against  sustaining  the  Council,  ing  of  the  wry>necked  fife.** 
but  soon  fell  in  with  the  project,  and  seat  The  general  of  the  Augustines  (of 
his  legates  to  Trent,  where  the  first  ses-  which  order  Luther  had  been  a  member) 
■ion  was  held,  December  13th,  1545.  endeavored  to  present  the  doctrine  in  a 

The  Protestants  had  rapidly  risen  in  less  offensive  light  He  affirmed  that  jus- 
influence  and  importance.  Three  years  tification  is  two-fold :  the  one,  inherent 
before,  Henry,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  in  us,  through  which,  though  without 
been  deservedly  stripped  of  his  territories  merit  of  our  own,  we  are  renewed  from 
by  the  confederates  ot  Smalkalde.  Hav-  the  state  of  sin  to  that  of  grace,  but  in- 
|ng  lately  endeavored  to  regain  them,  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul| 


"  Hist,  pf  Charke  V.,  vol  iu.  p.  47.  f  Ranke^  vol  L  p  .  204. 
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the  other,  the  impnted  merits  of  Christ,  doctrine  of  Luther  was,  to  some  extent, 

which  alone  are  adequate  to  salvation.  recognized    in  Italy,    even    before   hhi 

The  plan  of  tbe  Augustine,  evidently,  tine, 
was  to  concede  all  that  might  be  demand-  As  early  as  the  year  1 180  the  Vaudois 
ed  for  works,  except  to  rest  justification  had  passed  the  Alps,  and  established 
upon  them.  But  the  efficacy  of  works  themeelves  within  no  great  distance  from 
was  the  Shibboleth  of  the  Papists.  Rome  itself.  For  nearly  half  a  century. 
Heresy- hunters  were  as  numerous  and  protected  by  their  harmless  and  unobtru- 
as  vigilant  then  as  they  are  in  our  time,  sive  character,  they  were  the  destined 
Salmeron,  a  Jesuit,  and  Laynez,  the  sue-  victims  of  as  ferocious  a  persecution  aa 
cessor  of  Loyola  as  general  of  that  that  which  exterminated  their  brethren  in 
order,  maintained  that  we  must  depend  Provence  and  Langnedoc. 
upon  the  merits  of  Christ;  not  that  they  Gregory  IX.,  in  the  year  1321,  fulmi- 
render  our  own  efficacious,  but  that  they  nated  a  furious  bull  against  them ;  but  as 
promote  them.  the  Catholic  princes  could  not  be  made  to 
Thus  the  two  great  doctrines  of  justi-  apprehend  danger  to  the  Church  from  ^o 
fication  by  faith,  and  justification  by  feeble  a  people,  his  Holiness  failed  in  his 
works,  were  first  brought  out  into  clear  bloody  purpose, 
contradistinction  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  the  year  1370  numbers  of  the  Vau- 
jBachstoodin  bold  relief  against  the  other,  dois  emigrated  from  the  valleys  of  Pra- 
Thev  have  nothing  in  common,  and  as  {tela,  to  a  district  which  they  purchased 
surely  as  the  former  triumphs,  the  latter  in  Calabria.  The  little  tract  which  they 
must  fall.  cultivated  was,  to  the  region  about,  as 
fiv  the  rejection  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  Goshen  to  tbe  rest  of  Egypt.  The  con- 
of  the  Protestants,  all  connection  with  veniences  of  life  abounded ;  the  arte 
them  was  cut  off.  The  principal  uphold-  flourished;  learning  was  encouraged, 
ers  of  that  doctrine  soon  left  the  council.  The  brethren  of  the  Calabrian  Christians 
Thenceforward  no  measures  tending  to  a  came  flocking  across  tbe  Alps,  from  the 
reconciliation  were  ever  contemplated.  fierce  persecutions  which  raged  in  Pied- 
All  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  mont.  Thus  strengthened  in  numbers. 
Church  of  Rome  were  now  established  by  the  Vaudois  maintained,  with  almost  ves- 
the  decrees  of  the  council,  in  rapid  sue-  tal  constancy,  amid  the  darkness  which 
cession.  .One  aftnr  another  those  princi-  surrounded  them,  the  light  of  learning 
pies  were  laid  down,  to  the  propagation  and  religion,  till,  after  the  great  Reforma- 
of  which  were,  in  future,  to  be  directed  tion,  it  was  put  out  in  blood, 
all  the  energies  of  Catholicism — princi-  It  was  in  that  district  of  the  Vaudois 
pies  which  were  proclaimed  alike  by  that  the  light  of  letters  first  dawned  upon 
mitred  prelates,  under  the  domes  of  mag-  Europe.  From  their  teachers  Petrarch 
nificent  cathedrals,  and  by  begging  friars,  acquired,  directly,  and  Boccacio  indirect- 
in  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry.  ly,  their  knowledge  of  Greek.  For  years 
When  the  council  had  advanced  thus  the  neighbors  of  that  enlightened  people 
far  in  its  deliberations,  it  was  unexpect-  were  as  heedless  of  literary  pursuits,  as 
ediy  interrupted  by  the  apprehensions  of  the  stone  inhabitants  of  the  city  where 
the  Pope.  A  civil  war  had  broken  out  the  young  man  in  the  Arabian  tale  la- 
hetween  the  Emperor  and  the  Smalkaldic  bored  at  bis  studies.  But  at  last  the  love 
league,  and  the  former  had  been  com-  of  letters  besan  gradually  to  diffuse  itself 
pletely  victorious.  Paul  began  to  fear  throughout  Italy.  The  learned  languages 
that  he  should  find  a  master,  where  he  were  extensively  studied.  A  literary  en- 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  a  faith-  riosity  was  excited,  which  was  soon  net- 
ful ally.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  so  urally  directed  towards  the  Holy  i$crip- 
important  an  engine  of  influence  as  the  tures. 

council  under  his  own  immediate  control.  We  have  mentioned  the  advantage 
He  therefore  sent  a  special  nuncio  to  which  Luther  drew  from  the  error  of  the 
transfer  the  council  to  Bologna,  a  town  Romish  Church,  in  neglecting  the  corn- 
under  his  absolute  jurisdiction.  mon  people.  The  natural  results  of  the 
But  while  the  Church  was  battling  with  same  blind  policy  were  now  rapidly  de- 
the  Reformation  abroad,  heresy  had  pre-  veloped  in  Italy.  The  Scriptures  had 
Tailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Italy.  It  been  a  sealed  book  to  the  Italians.  A 
is  a  fact,  well  authenticated,  though  not  few  chapters  used  in  the  Church  service, 
sufficiently  presented  by  most  historians  a  few  tormulas  mechanically  repeated, 
of  those  times,  that  the  great  cajrdinal  constituted  neariy  all  that  was  known  of 
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that  myfterious  Tolame,  so  indispensable  yielding  it  the  respect  of  the  nndentand- 
to  every  Christian.  ing,  came  gradualJy  to  render  it  the  bom- 
Wit  h  the  revival  of  Jetters,  however,  age  of  the  heart.  From  among  these 
came  a  demand  for  the  Scriptures  in  the  arose  many  of  the  noblest  champions  of 
▼ernacular  tongue — a  demand  to  which  the  truth. 

the  learned  readily  responded.     Wretch-        Another  great  cause  of  the  Reformation 

ed  translations  from  the  Vulgate  passed  in  Italy  was  the  intimate  relations  which 

through  edition  after  edition.    New  light  it  sustained  to  Germany,  in  respect  of  its 

broke  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  as  literature.    Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  took 

they  searched  the  eacred  books.    The  the  lead  in  the  revival  of  letters.    Ger- 

simple  peasant,  as  he  perused  the  won-  many  soon  followed.     For  years  these 

derhil  story  of  redemption,  freed  from  the  two  nations  enjoyed  between  themselves 

mummeries  which  the  priests  had  thrown  a  mono])oly  of  nearly  all  that  was  known 

about  it,  was  filled  with  a  rapture  not  in  Europe  of  the  sciences  and  polite  litera- 

nnlike  that  of  the  converted  centurion,  in  ture.    Having  little  in  common  with  the 

Mrs.  Baillie's  drama:  ignorance  which  surrounded  them,  mu- 

"  One  day  and  two  blest  nights,  spent  in  tual  sympathy  led  the  learned  of  both 

acquiring  countnes  to  an  intimate  com  Jiunion.    A 

Your  heavenly  lore,  so  powerful  and  sub-  channel  was  thus  formed,  along  which 

lime —  the  opinions  of  the  German  reformeis  ran 

Oh !  what  an  altered  creature  they  have  freely  into  Italy.     So  dangerous  to  the 

made  me !"  Church  was  this  communication  judged  U> 
The  pure  and  rigid  morality  inculcated  be,  that  many  zealous  Papists  were  dam- 
in  the  Scriptures  stood  in  bold  relief  orous  for  a  suspension  of  all  intercourse 
against  the  debasing  sensuality  of  the  between  the  two  countries, 
priesthood.  The  vices  of  the  clergy  be-  Another,  and  the  last  cause  of  the 
came  a  mark  for  the  satire  of  the  learned,  Italian  reformation  we  shall  here  present, 
and  the  derision  of  the  populace.  Pe-  was  the  influence  exerted  by  the  German 
trarch  and  Boccacio  employed  their  genius  soldiery  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Swiss 
in  lashing  the  sacred  orders,  which  had  auxiliaries  of  Francis,  during  their  cam- 
writhed  under  the  keen  irony  of  the  great  paigns  in  Italy,  f  With  fearless  freedom* 
Dante,  nearly  two  centuries  before,  in-  those  hardy  foreigners  commented  upon 
deed,  the  shameless  profligacy  of  the  the  corruptions  o?  the  Church.  Accus- 
clergy  must  be  considered  one  of  the  lead-  tomed  to  see  in  the  ministers  of  religion 
ing  causes  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  the  rigid  morality  of  Luther  and  Zwingle» 
The  Supreme  Pontiff,  investing  with  high  they  were  disgusted  by  the  shameless 
places  in  the  Church  his  sons,  whom  he  sensuality  of  the  Italian  clergy.  They 
acknowledged  without  shame;  the  car-  sneered  at  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Su- 
dinals,  dividing  their  time  between  in-  preme  Pontifl^;  they  derided  the  miracu- 
trigues  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  in-  lous  powers  claimed  by  the  priests;  they 
trigues  with  beautiful  women  ;  the  made  game  of  the  mysterious  rites  of  the 
bishops,  preferring  the  reputation  of  a  Church  service.  The  Holy  Office  was 
clever  connoisseur,  or  a  renned  voluptu-  not  at  that  time  in  very  vigorous  opera- 
ary,  to  the  praise  of  faithfulness  in  their  tion;   yet  such  frightful  impiety  as  this 

fhostly  duties;  the  begging  friars,  fum-  would,  if  exhibited  in  Italians,  have  been 

ling  in  the  pockets,  instead  of  laboring  speedily  and  rigorously  suppressed.     But 

with  the  snulsof  their  people;  all  preach-  it  would  not  have  been  advisable  to  ad- 

ed,  with  the  clear  and  persuasive  voice  of  minister  the  torture   to  grim  ranks  of 

example,  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  armed  veterans,  whose  backs  their  enemies 

Church.    The  corruption  of  the  clergy,  had  never  seen.    The  soldiers  therefore 

then,  and  the  increase  of  general  ink)r-  railed  on,  unmolested.    But  not  content 

mation  after  the  revival  of  letters,  must,  with  railing,  they  did  what  was  infinitely 

next  to  the  inherent  power  of  truth  itself,  more  mischievous  to  the  Church.    They 

be  regarded   as  the  two  great  second  instituted  comparisons  of  the  Italian  cler- 

causes  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy.*  gy  with  the  Reformers,  thus  setting  the 

The  study  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip-  piety  and  pure  morality  of  the  latter  in  a 

tures  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  yet  clearer  light.    Gradually  the  bitter 

immigration  of  the  Jews,  expelled  from  prejudices  which  had  prevailed  against 

Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    The  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  wore  off  from 

learned,  who  read  the  original  text,  from  the  minds  of  the  Italians.     They  had 

*  M'Crie's  History  of  the  Italian  Reformation,  p.  3.  f  M'Crie,  p.  68. 
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been  taught  by  the  pri€8t8  to.  regard  the  Sicily;  Martyr  in  Lucca;  Palerario  in 

Reformers  as  frightful  monsters,  emissa^  the  Viennese ;  and  Fontana  in  Locarno, 

ries  from  the  world  below,  of  whom  they  were  the  leaders  in  the  Rerormation. 

had  about  as  definite  an  idea  as  children  So  great  progress  was  made  as  ere 

have  of  the  goblins  which  they  apprehend  Jong  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  court  at 

in  the  dark.  Rome.    Protestantism  was  subjected  to 

But  the  illusion  now  vanished.    These  a  terrible  ordeal.    The  flight  of  three 

rude  foreigners  had  torn  open  the  scenes*  leading  Reformers,  Ochino,  Martyr,  and 

and  exposed  to  view  the  mysteries  behind  Curio,  gave  the  first  intimation  of  the 

the  stage.    The  masks  bad  been  stripped  impending   storm.     The   chagrin    pro- 

from  the  actors,  and  instead  of  righteoas  duced  by  their  escape,  together  with  the 

and  venerable  fathers  in  God,  appeared  fear  of  further  detection,  led  to  more 

shameless  rakes  or  grinning  buffoons.   It  stringent  measures  against  heresy.  Then 

was  no  longer  possible  for  the  clergy  to  came  the  Inquisition.   The  establishment^ 

conceal  from  the  people  their  own  private  of  that  terrible  tribunal  crushed  the  last 

eontempt  for  the  dogmas  which  they  dili-  hope  of  religious  freedom  in  Italy.  When 

gently  inculcated  in  public.     The  sin-  the  sword  and  the  faggot  had  done  their 

cerity  of  the  clergy  once  suspected,  all  work,  they  left  bigotry  and  superstition 

respect  for  the  Church,  which  had  remain-  completely  triumphant, 
ed  after  beholding  the  sensuality  of  the 

preceding   pontifls,   vanished   from   the  £t  la  triste  Italia  encore  toute  fumante 

minds  of  the  Italians.  Des  feux  qu'a  rallum^  sa liberty  mourante. 

It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  despise 

their  ancient  faith,   but  it   was  quite  A  general  horror  prevailed  at  the  erec- 

another  to  discard  it  and  adopt  a  new  tion  of  the  Inquisition,  like  that  of  the 

one.    The  great  national  motive  whivh  Parisians,  when  the  guillotine  came  under 

opposed  the  Reformation,  in  the  minds  of  the  direction  of  the  revolutionary  tribu- 

tne  Italians,  has  been  so  frequently  men-  nal.     The  Protestants  fled  in  all  direc- 

tioned  by  historical  writers,  that  we  shall  tiuns. 

merely  mention  it  in  passing.     Thev  In  the  province  of  Ferrara  the  Inquisi- 

vere  enriched  by  the  extortions  of  which  tors  were  especially  vigilant.    It  was 

the  northern  nations  of  Europe  complain-  suspected  that  there  was  the  stronghold 

ed.     The  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  alt  of  heresy,  the  Duchess  Renee  being  its 

other  countries  were  poured  out  before  known  supporter.     It  was  in  this  prov* 

the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  thence  distribu-  ince  that  the  most  odious  feature  oi  the 

ted  through  Italy.    The  Hundred  Griev-  most  odious  of  tribunals  was  displayed 

ances  of  the  Germans  were  so  many  in  its  full  enormity.    Spies,  teimed  Cory- 

special  privileges  to  the  Italians.    The  caeans,  were  put  in  commission  for  scru- 

exactions  of  the  Church  in  England  and  tinizing    the    lives   of    the   suspected. 

France,  and  the  German  states,  were,  to  Adapting  themselves  to  all  occasions, 

the  people  of  Italy,  what  the  ruinous  no  circle  could  escape  being  infested 

tributes,  wrested  by  the  Roman  emperors  with  these  vermin.    If  an  entertainment 

from  the  distant  provinces,  were  to  the  was  given  at  the  palace  of  a  noble  of  ques« 

populace  which  crowded  the  amphithea-  tionable  orthodoxy,  a  Corycean,  as  gay 

tre,  maintained  by  the  imperial  bounty,  as  the  gayest,  was  sure  to  be  of  the  com* 

at  the  metropolis.  pany.  If  a  literary  coterie  met  for  an  hour's 

There  was,  then,  much  to  oppose  as  conversation,  a  demure  Corycaean  took 
well  as  much  to  advance  the  Reforma-  note  of  every  word  spoken.  If  a  group 
tion  in  Italy.  The  active  agents,  as  we  of  peasantry  collected  for  an  idle  gossip, 
have  before  observed,  in  its  promotion,  a  garment  as  coarse  as  any  among  them 
were  a  few  learned  men.  Even  before  concealed  a  Corycsan.  In  the  council 
the  Reformation  had  commenced  in  Ger-  chambers  of  princes,  and  in  the  cloisters 
man^,  Savonarola  had  proclaimed  its  of  recluses,  they  were  alike  to  be  found, 
cardinal  truths  in  Italy.  Subsequently  and  the  least  whisper  of  heresy  was  re* 
Renee,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  daushter  peated  in  the  ears  of  the  Inquisitors.  On 
of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  protected  the  the  reports  of  these  emissaries,  multi- 
persons  and  defended  the  opinions  of  the  tudes  were  arrested,  and  the  dungeons  of 
Italian  Reformers.  Paolo  Ricci  in  Mo-  the  Holy  Oflice  were  rapidly  crowded 
dena ;  Mollio  in  fiologna ;  Carnesecchi,  with  terror-stricken  victims. 
Lupetino  and  Altieri  in  Venice ;  Curio  The  modes  of  execution  of  the  incor- 
in  the  Milanese ;  Valdez  in  Naples  and  rigible  varied  with  the  baii)*rity  of  the 
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loquisitora.  At  Venice,  where  some  there,  to  attend  upon  the  mass.  Instead  of 
tiace  of  kamanity  seems  to  have  remain-  complying,  they  departed  in  a  hody  for 
ed,  drowning  was  the  usual  mode.  AH  the  woods.  Stifling  their  resentment,  the 
the  terrible  influence  of  mystery  was  monks  passed  on  to  La  Guardia,  and  em- 
thrown  about  the  fate  of  the  yictim.  At  ployed  a  base  expedient  well  known  to 
midnight  he  was  taken  from  his  cell  and  the  emissaries  of  the  Holy  Office.  As* 
put  into  a  c^ondola,  attended  by  a  single  suring  the  inhabitants  that  their  brethren 

Eriest.  Without  knowledge  of  his  fate,  of  Santo  Xisto  bad  renounced  heresy 
e  was  rowed  out  beyond  the  two  cas-  and  embraced  the  Church,  they  ezhortM 
ties  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  where  them  to  follow  so  praiseworthy  an  ex- 
another  gondola  was  stationed  in  waiting,  ample.  At  first,  being  unaccustomed  to 
A  plank  was  then  laid  from  one  boat  to  deceit,  they  complied ;  but  soon  learning 
the  other,  upon  which  the  victim  was  the  treachery  of  the  friars,  they  resolyed 
placed,  chained,  and  haying  a  heavy  to  maintain  their  faith  to  the  last.  Two 
stone  attached  to  his  feet  At  a  precon-  companies  of  foot  were  soon  sent  into 
eerted  signal  the  boats  moved  apart,  and  the  woods,  where  the  refugees  were 
he  was  plunged  into  the  sea.*  mercilessly  hunted  down.  A  part  of 
In  Locarno  was  adopted  a  method  of  their  number,  daven  to  desperation, 
crushing  the  Reformation,  Jess  novel  seized  upon  a  strong  position  in  the 
than  it  was  base.  Reports  were  indus-  mountains,  and  repulsed  their  assailants. 
Criously  spread,  that  the  meeting  of  the  The  result  of  this  resistance  was  as  dis- 
Protestants  were  scenes  of  the  most  astrous  to  the  Vaudois,  as  was  that  of 
shameful  licentiousness  and  debauchery,  the  rising  of  Pentland  to  the  Scottish 
When  we  compare  these  with  similar  re-  Covenanters.  Santo  Xisto  was  given  up 
ports,  disseminated  by  the  enemies  of  the  to  fire  and  sword.  Outlaws  were  par- 
early  Christians  in  Rome,  it  will  not  ap-  doned,  that  they  might  be  let  loose  upon 
pear  that  there  was  much  gained  by  the  the  heretics.  The  inhabitants  of  La 
faithful,  in  the  exchange  of  heathen  for  Guardia  having  been  allured,  by  prom- 
professedly  Christian  enemies.  ises  of  safety,  to  a  distance  from  their  city» 
But  it  was  in  Calabria  that  the  Inqui-  seventy  of  them  were  seized  and  put  to 
sition  exhibited  its  ferocious  character  to  the  torture. 

full  advantage.  We  have  mentioned  be-  It  was  thus  that  the  learning,  the  re- 
fore  the  settlement  of  the  Vaudois  in  finement,  and  the  piety  which  had  main- 
this  province.  At  first  they  maintained  tained  themselves  amidst  ignorance  and 
in  its  purity,  the  faith  oi  the  ancient  superstition,  were  swept  from  the  earth 
Waldenses.  But  it  was  not  in  human  at  last,  after  the  great  Reformation  had 
nature,  that  so  feeble  a  people,  cut  off  enlightened  Europe, 
from  all  communication  with  their  breth-  At  Montalto  was  perpetrated  the  most 
ren,  and  obliged  to  hold  daily  intercourse  revolting  crime  of  that  century.  Eighty- 
with  Romanists,  should  walk,  without  eight  men  were  led,  one  after  another, 
swerving,  in  the  straight  and  narrow  from  the  house  in  which  they  had  been 
path  of  orthodoxy.  Gradually  becom-  confined,  to  a  field  in  the  neighborhood, 
mg  accustomed  to  attend  upon  the  cer-  An  executioner  bandagingthe  eyes  of  each 
emonies  of  the  cathedrals,  they  lost  some-  and  ordering  him  to  kneel,  cut  his  throat 
what  of  the  simplicity  of  their  ancient  with  a  knife.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
faith.  Subsequently,  however,  having  number  were  deliberately  butchered.f 
received  definite  accounts  of  the  religious  By  means  like  these,  the  Inquisition 
tenets  of  their  brethren  in  the  valleys  of  crushed  the  Reformation  in  Italy.  The 
Prs^Ia,  they  sent  deputies  thither,  and  ferocions  barbarity  of  its  measures  made 
to  Geneva,  requesting  Protestant  pastora  manifest  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  actu- 
and  teachera.  This  movement  instantly  ated.  Heresy  was  not  to  be  endured  at 
attracted  towards  them  the  vigilant  eye  of  home,  while  the  Church  was  struggling 
the  Holy  OflSce.  Two  monks  were  sent  to  to  suppress  it  abroad, 
warn  them  against  heresy.  Two  consid-  It  was  when  the  Inquisition  was  rap- 
erable  towns  had  been  settled  by  the  idly  rooting  out  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
Vaudois — Santo  Xisto  and  La  Guardia.  formersfromItaly,that  Pius  IV.  turned  his 
The  monks,  assembling  the  inhabitants  earnest  attention  to  the  Council  of  TrenL 
of  the  former,  in  the  strange  guise  of  gen-  The  Emperor  had  never  signified  the 
tleness,  advised  them,  as  their  spiritual  fa-  least  approbation  of  the  transfer  of  the 

' • • •■     --■■----                                                                         -                     _  -            .                                     -                                                                                                                      ■              ■   ■             II      ■--! 
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Coaocilto  Bologna.  His  own  prelates  UQanimityhavingbeen  thus  established 
and  ambassadors  had  been  commanded  to  with  the  great  Catholic  princes,  the 
remain  in  Trent.  This  continual  oppo-  Council  completed  its  work  rapidly  and 
sition,  nullifying  all  the  authority  otthe  harmoniously.  In  the  last  six  months 
Council,  had,  together  with  otner  mo-  of  its  existence,  it  accomplished  more 
fives,  induced  Juuus  III.  to  return  it  to  than  during  the  whole  thirteen  years 
Trent  in  the  year  1550.  since  its  translation  from  Bologna.  Re- 
There  were  now  few  hindrances  to  forms  were  introduced  into  every  rank 
nstrain  it  from  the  work  for  which  it  of  the  clergy,  and  into  every  department 
was  originally  called  together.  The  of  the  operations  of  the  Church.  The 
Pope  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  £m-  last  session  of  the  Council  took  place 
peror  Ferdinand,  who  had  succeeded  December  4th,  1563. 
Charles  V.  Its  complete  separation  from  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  at. 
the  Protestants  bound  the  Church  in  a  great  length  of  the  object  of  the  Council 
more  intimate  and  unbroken  unanimity,  of  Trent.  This  has  been  suggested  in  the 
The  only  work  left  to  the  Council  was  preceding  pages.  The  German  princes 
the  establishment  of  a  few  disputed  dog*  contemplated  nothing  more  than  the  de- 
mas,  and  of  the  principles  and  measures  livery  of  their  states  from  the  hundred 
necessary  for  harmonious  and  vigorous  grievances.  The  £mperor  was  influ- 
aetion  against  the  Protestants.  enced  partly  by  the  same  motive,  but 

The  Spaniards  caused  some  confusion  much  more,  probably,  by  his  eager  de- 

by  obstinately  maintaining  that  the  au-  sire  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  some  spirit- 

tbority    of  bishops  is  derived  directly  ual  power,  which  he  might  oppose  to 

from  God,  independently  of  the  Pope,  that  of  the  Pope. 

The  debate  on  this  question  was  inter-  The  authority  of  councils  was  gener- 

nipted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  am-  ally  acknowledged  to  be  above  that  of 

bassa^ors.    Ferdinand  demanded  a  ref-  the  Supreme  Pontiff.    The  power  of  the 

ormalion   in  discipline,  such  as  might  Pope,as  a  mere  temporal  prince,  u' as  not 

almost   have   satisfied   the    Smalkaldic  superior  to  that  of  some  of  the  German 

league.    He  repeatedly  insisted  upon  the  princes.    If  Charles,  therefore,  could  but 

eop  for  the  laity,  the  marriage  of  priests,  establish    the    Council   under  his  own 

remission  of  fasts  for  a  portion  of  his  auspices,  he  might  be  as  superior  to  the 

subjects,  schools  for  the  poor,  a  purifica-  Pope  in  spiritual,  as  he  already  was  in 

tion  of  the  legends  and  homilies,  simpler  temporal  authority.    His  Holiness  might 

catechisms,  the  substitution  of  German  for  behold  something  more  than  a  rival  Pon- 

Latin  in  the  Church  service,  and  a  general  tiff  at  Avignon,  returning  the  thunders 

reformation  in  the  convents.    The  firat  of  Rome    upon  itself ;   Charles  might 

two,  and  most  important  of  the6e  de-  have  assumed  in  Europe  the  same  nosi- 

mands,  were  so  vigorously  opposed  by  tion  in  the  Church,  which  Henry  VlII. 

the  Spaniards,  that  there  was  no  danger  had  acquired  in  England. 

of  their  becoming  decrees  of  the  Council.  He  was  not  sufficiently  guarded   in 

The  undue   authority  claimed  by   the  concealing  his  designs.    It  was  noticed 

Pope,  however,  excited  the  indignation  at  the  diet  of  Rati  soon,  in  1541,  where 

of  all  the  arobassailors  from  Germany,  he  announced  the  plan  of  a  general  coun« 

France,   and    Spain.    The  Italians,  as  eil,  that  he  did  not  refer  the  summons  of 

vsuaU  when  the  supreme  authority  of  it  exclusively  to  the  Pope.   The  purpose 

Rome  was  called  in  question,  maintained  of   the  Emperor  could   not  escape  the 

the  cause  of  his  Holiness.  jealous  vigilance  of  the  French  kin^. 

It  was  evident  that  if  any  reconcil-  But,  instead  of  defeating  his  design,  it 

iation  were  brought  about,  it  must  be  at  was  the  policy  of  Francis  to  favor  the 

the  courts  of  the  princes  oi  Christendom.  Council,  but   to  put  the    Pone  at  its 

Cardinal  Afolone  wheedled  the  Emperor  head,  and  thus  to  counterbalance  the 

into  a  good  understanding  with  the  court  temporal  power  of  the  Emperor,  by  the 

of  Rome.    Philip  II.,  whose  power  was  spiritual  authority  of   both  Pope  and 

dependent  upon    his  ecclesiastics,  soon  Council. 

found  it  his  interest  to  submit  to  the  Thus  the  interests  of  the  leading  Cath- 

Pope.    The  influence  of  the  Guises  in  olic  sovereigns  coincided  in  favor  of  the 

France,  brought  that  nation  to  a  like  same  object. 

compliance.*  The  design  of  the  clergy,  and  the  great 

■~ —                             -     —  -I 

*  Kanke,  vol  i.  p.  959. 
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body  of  Christendom  at  large,  was  eyi-  Romish  Cboreh ;  and  third,  that  no  such 

dently  that  assigned  by  Father  Sarpi— a  spirit  of  intolerance  is  now  exhibited  by 

restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  Popes.  that  Church  pecaiiarly,  wherever  policy 

With  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  themselves,  and  power  would  dictate  it. 
under  whom  the  Council  was  summoned  But,  watying  these  objections,  we  shall 
and  continued,  the  great  object  was  a  con-  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a 
centration  of  the  energies  of  the  Church,  few  considerations  in  favor  of  what  we 
that  an  unbroken  front  might  be  present-  believe  to  be  the  truth  in  this  matter, 
ed  to  the  advancing  forces  of  the  Refor-  We  believe,  then,  that  what  is  styled  a 
mation.  This  design,  together  with  the  "  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  as  re- 
negative  one  of  preventing  any  limitation  gards  charity  among  reli^pous  sects, 
of  their  own  jurisdiction,  may  be  observed  arises  in  fact  from  the  diffusion  of  Prot« 
in  all  their  conduct  up  to  the  dissolution  estant  sentiments;  that  the  *' spirit  of 
of  the  Council.  the  age*'  which  encouraged  intoleraneet 

When  this  dissolution  took  place,  in  mainly  consisted  of  the  spirit  of  Roman- 

1563,  many  countries  of   Europe   bad  ism  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 

been    irretrievably  lost    to    the    Papal  mere  fact  that  the  world  is  some  hun- 

Church.    She  was  shorn  of  much  that  dred  years  older,  which  offers  any  sola* 

had  been  hers  of  the  learning,  the  wealth,  tion  to  the  question,  why  is  not  religion 

and  the  enterprise  of  Europe.     But  for  maintained  now,  as  formerly,  by  the  fag- 

her  los>8  in  numbers  and  in  territory,  she  got  and  the  sword  t 

was  compensated  by  tho  increased  devo-  We  have,  we  confess,  no  faith  in  the 

tion  and  enthusiasm  of  those  who  remain-  notion  that  any  human  institution  can 

ed  lirm  to  her  cause.    The  news  of  the  bind  to  the  same  maxims,  and  the  same 

defection  of  province  after  province  pro-  standards  of  thought  and  action,  men  of 

duced  amon^  the  Romans  a  determination  different  ages  and  countries.    Still  less  do 

of  spirit  as  invincible  as  that  awakened  we  believe  that  self-interest  can  always 

in  their  sturdy  ancestors  by  the  tremen-  be  made  to  yield  to  any  principles,  morel 

dous  tidings  of  the  daily  desertion  of  their  or  religious.    It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 

allies  to  the  advancing  legions  of  Hanni-  that  a  **  Catholic  is  a  Catholic  the  world 

bal.    The  peril  of  the  Church  kindled  over;*'  that  be  has  rooted  out  of  bia 

new  life  in  every  member  of  it.    The  soul  the  passions  and  prejudices  which 

Popes  found  their  authority  strengthened  govern  other  men.     We  remember  that 

rather  than  weakened*    They  became  as  one  Catholic  King  of  France  foully  abua- 

absolute  as  a  General  of  the  Jesuits.  ed  the  sacred  person  of  a  Supreme  Pon- 

With  such  a  rigorous  discipline  estab-  tiff ;  that  another  called  in  the  Moslems 

lished,  the  Church  of  Rome  was  prepared  to  mingle  in  the  wars  of  Christendom ; 

for  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Refor-  that  for  century  after  century  the  German 

mation.   We  must  defer  to  another occa-  Emperors  quarreled   with    the    Popes; 

sion  any  consideration  of  this  conflict,  that  the  subjects  of  John  of  England  re- 

which  mainly  devolved  upon  the  religious  fused  to  ratify  his  servile  submission  to 

orders,  and  especially  upon  the  Jesuits.  the  Holy  See ;  that  the  English  Catholics 

We  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  took  no  notice  of  the  bull  of  Pius  V., 
some  notice  of  an  error  which  generally  absolving  them  from  all  allegiance  to 
prevails  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Elizabeth;  that  the  Catholics  through- 
Rome,  and  which  the  preceding  pages  out  Europe  joined  with  the  Protestants 
may  do  somewhat  to  correct.  in   deriding   the    ridiculous    uresent  of 

We  frequently  hear  it  maintained  that  Clement  XIII.  to  the  Empress-Queen, 

the  persecuting   policy  of   the  Roman  It  may  be,  therefore,  tnat  although  the 

Catholic  Church  in  former  centuries  was  immutable  principlesof  the  Church  would 

owing  to  the  "Spirit  of  the  times,"  and  lead  every  priest  who  comes  to  our  shores 

that  with  those  times  it  has  passed  away,  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  treat  heretics 

in  common  with  a  thousand  other  abuses,  as  he  would  have  done  in  the  eleventh. 

Before  this  assertion  is  credited,  at  least  and  at  Rome,  yet  common  sense  and  a 

three  points  should  be  made  clear :  first,  prudent  regard  lor  his  neck  may  seduce 

that  the  same  violent  means  of  persuasion  nim  to  violate  those  principles  by  a  most 

have  been  universally  employed  by  the  ungodly  charity.    But  it  by  no  means 

other  professedly  Christian  sects,  when  follows,  because  a  religious  sect  has  0610- 

possessin^  the  requisite  power;  second,  2ute/y  advanced  in  the  course  of  centuries, 

that  their  intolerance  has  borne  the  same  that  it  is  not  rdaiivdy  as  far  behind  its 

ratio  to  their  power  as  has  that  of  the  age  as  ever.    The  same  rule  is  univer- 
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fdly  applied  ia  judging  of  priTate  cbar-  the  refining  and  exalting  influence  of  the 

acter.     We  should  not  severely  blame  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

£iasmu6  for  hie  cowardly,  vacillating  •     Since  the  sixteenth  century  some  three 

spirit,  had  be  lived  in  the  time  of  John  hundred  years  have  passed,  during  which 

Husa  and  Jerome  of  Prague.    But  at  the  Protestantism  has  maintained  its  ascen- 

Eeformation  light  was  abundant,  and  it  dency  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  pow- 

is  quite  clear  that  he  was  conscious  on  erfully  influenced  even  the  strongholds 

which  side  the  truth  lay.    We  blame  the  of  Papacy  in  the  south.    During  any  ten 

great  English  philosopher*  not  so  much  years  of  these  three  centuries,  more  prog* 

for  using  the  rack  upon  a  prisoner,  as  ress  has  been  made  in  Christian  charity 

for  using  it  when  others,  far  less  enligbt-  and  general  toleration  than  during  any 

ened  than  he,  had  abandoned  it  as  a  cruel  two  centuries  of  the  thousand  years  of 

and  barbarous  resort,    fn  like  manner  Papal  rule. 

the  Romish  Church  is  censurable,  not  It  is  idle  to  say  that  at  the  Reforma- 

for  having  never  outstripped  her  age,  tion  the  time  bad  come  for  a  great  de- 

(though  her  professions  would  warrant  livery  of  the  human  reason  from  the 

us  to  expect  that,)  but  for  having  been  darkness  and  error  of  the  middle  ages, 

invariably  in  the  rear  of  it ;  not  that  in  and  that,  had  Luther  never  left  his  cell 

the  seventeenth  century  she  cherished  at  Erfurt,  we  should  have  had  the  same 

none  of  the  more  enlightened  views  of  diffusion  of  light  and  love  within  the 

the  eighteenth,  but  that  she  was  strus;-  pale  of  the  Church  which  we  now  enjoy 

gling  to  drag  Europe  back  to  the  dark-  out  of  it.    The  revival  of  letters  did,  we 

Hess  of  the  eighth.  confess,  partially  precede  the  Great  Ref- 

The  Romish  Church  has  not  remained  ormation.     But  what  reason  have  we 

stationary  in  regard  to  tolerance  for  other  for  supposing  that  the  light  of  letters 

leligious   sects.    She   has  undoubtedly  would  not,  had  there  been  no  Reforma- 

advanced  and  improved.    But  the  ad-  tion,  have  gone  out  and  left  the  world  as 

▼ancement  has  been  reluctant  and  forced  dark  as  ever  ?    Learning  was  no  such 

by  external  causes.    The  chief  of  these  new  or  terrible  enemy  that  the  Papal 

causes    is    Protestantism,    which,   like  Church    had    reason   to   view  it  with 

Seneca*sHercules,i'has  been  dragging  the  special  dread.      She  had   met  it  and 

nnwilling  monster  to  the  light,  though  crushed  it  before. 

•ometimes,  like  the  hero*  it  has  been  In  the  twelfth  eentury,  the  beautiful 

momentarily  stayed  in  its  progress.  district  of   Provence,  in  the  south  of 

Look  at  the  (Dhurch  of  Rome  before  France,  was  the  seat  of  nearly  all  the 
the  rise  of  Protestantism.  In  the  year  learning  of  Europe.  Mild,  peaceable  and 
755,  Pepin  le  Gros,  by  laying  the  keys  refined,  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  among 
of  the  Lombard  towns  upon  St.  Peter's  themselves  the  most  cultivated  language 
altar,  founded  the  temporal  power  of  the  and  the  finest  productions  in  verse  and 
Popes.f  When  the  Papal  legate  instiga-  prose  which  those  barbarous  times  could 
ted  Louis  VIII.  to  the  extermination  of  boast.  The  light  which  had  not  yet 
the  Albigenses,  nearly  five  centuries  had  dawned  ujion  the  rest  of  Europe  bad 
passed,  during  which  the  Supreme  Pon-  been  long  shining  upon  them,  and  seem- 
tifis  had  held  almost  undisputed  sway  in  ed  rapidly  approaching  its  meridian. 
Europe.  Was  there  any  advance  in  the  But  they  nad  learned  withal  to  smile  at 
"  spirit  of  the  age"  during  those  five  cen-  the  ridiculous  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
tunes?  Were  the  lives  of  heretics  any  and  to  loathe  the  worthless  profligates 
safer  at  the  latter  period  than  at  the  for-  who  filled  the  offices  of  its  clergy. 
mer  ?  When  we  turn  from  his  Holiness  Here  was  signally  manifested  the  con- 
Stephen  II.  appropriating  to  himself  the  geniality  of  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  with 
Emperor's  towns  in  the  eighth  century,  the  spirit  of  progress  in  arts  and  science. 
to  his  Holiness  Innocent  IlL  insti^ting  The  Proveni;fais  were  learned  and  polite, 
such  massacres  as  that  of  Beziers  in  the  enlightened  and  refined.  But  they  would 
thirteenth,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  not  believe  in  the  real  presence ;  they 

^  Pottquam  est  ad  eras  Tienari  ventum  et  nitor 

Percutsit  oculot  lucis  ignots  novos 

Resumit  animos  vinctus  et  vastas  furens 

Quassat  catenas:  psne  victorem  abstulit, 

Pronumque  retro  vezit  et  movit  gradu. — Heme.  Fum.  813-817. 

t  Bower's  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  603. 
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would  not  inToke  the  iainfs ;  they  made  fete  of  the  Alblgeois  and  the  Ilaliaa 

a  laughing  Btock  of  relics ;  they  bought  Reformers  ? 

no  indulgences.    No  intellectual  refine-        Well  was  it  for  the  world  that  the  arm 

ment  could  atone  for  such  abominable  of  the  Inquisition  could  nerer  reach  the 

impiety.    For  this,  the  free  spirit  of  the  sturdy  Saxon.    The  time  had  at  last 

heretical  proyinces  was  humbled  in  the  come  for  Giant  Pope  to  sit,  as  Bunyaa 

dust,  the  fight  of  letters  was  put  out  in  represented  him  a  century  later,  harmless 

blood,  and  Europe  was  thrust  back  for  at  the  mouth  of  his  cavern,  and  vent  in 

four  centuries  more  of  the  gloom  of  igno-  words  alone  his  malice  at  the  parsers-by : 

ranee  and  superstition.*  **  Yon  will  never  mend  till  more  of  yon 

Such,  we  cannot  doubt,  had  been  the  be  burned.'* 
fate  of  letters  at  their  revival  in  the  fif-  No  thoughtful  man  can  study  the  his* 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  for  tory  of  the  Romish  Church  without  feel- 
their  connection  with  religious  truth  ings  of  the  deepest  regret  for  so  much 
which  the  Papacy  could  not  crush.  The  influence  prostituted,  so  much  power 
spirit  of  the  Koman  hierarchy  was  in  no  abused.  For  more  than  a  thousand 
wise  more  enlightened  then,  than  at  the  years  she  held  the  first  place  in  Chris- 
Albigensian  crusade.  Nor  could  even  tendom.  More  perfectly  constructed  and 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  immediately  adapted  to  reach  the  human  heart  than 
shame  it  into  charity.  It  was  in  the  any  other  institution  ever  known  among 
sixteenth  century  that  Copernicus,  fear-  men,  she  s])oke  to  the  world  from  her 
ing  for  his  life,  concealed  for  thirty  years  seven  hills  in  a  voice  less  terrible  only 
the  true  theory  of  the  heavens.  But  it  than  that  of  Jehovah  from  Sinai.  Re- 
was  In  the  seventeenth  that  Grotius  peating  the  story  of  the  cross,  her  words 
spent  two  years  in  a  prison — that  Gali-  were  less  charming  only  than  the  still 
leo  spent  four  years  in  the  dungeons  of  small  voice  that  was  heard  on  Horebi 
the  Inquisition — that  genius  and  learning  She  might  have  advanced  mankind  for 
were  driven  from  the  cloisters  of  Port  centuries  in  their  search  for  the  highest 
Royal.  good.    Instead  of  all  this,  she  has  ever 

The  Inquisitors  of  the  Holy  Office,  withheld  the  light,  and  dashed  it  out  when 

with  a  barbarity  which  makes  Nero  and  presented  by  others.    We  must  rejoice 

Tiberius  seem  ministers  of  mercy,  exter-  now,  not  that  for  age  after  age  she  ruled 

minated  the  Reformation  from  Italy.  And  the  world,  but  that  at  last  it  has  been 

if  these  things  were  done  in  the  green  partially  delivered  from  her  power,  that 

tree,  what  should  have  been  done  in  the  truth  "  crushed  to  earth"  has  risen  again, 

dry?  If  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  «  Still,"  said  Gralileo,  when  thrust  into 

inspiring  the  soul  with  the  most  cheering  the  Inquisition  for  daring  to  believe  that 

hopes  and  the  highest  aspirations,  sus-  the  world  revolves,  "  still  it  moves."    It 

tainin^  its  believers  in  the  cells  of  the  is  with  something  of  the  same  feeline 

Inquisition  and  amid  the  flames  at  the  that  we  contemplate  the  cause  of  trnta 

stake,  was  utterly  crushed  and  rooted  crushed  for  a  season  by  the  power  of 

out,  what  must  have  become  of  philoso-  Rome.    And  it  is  with  good  hope  for  the 

phy  and  learning,  which  take  so  little  future,  that  we  turn  away  for  a  season 

hold  upon  the  soul,  had  the  disciples  of  even  from  so  sad  a  spectacle  of  the  in* 

Luther,  throughout  Europe,  shared  the  fatuation  of  men.  J.  F.  H. 

*  See  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Francais,  vols,  v*  and  vi. 
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NIGHT    IN    THE    BRAZILS. 


Thk  winds  have  breathed  themselves  asleep  ou  land. 
And  over  the  broad  sea,  that  southward  spreads. 
From  boldest  headlands  of  the  Empire*8  coast. 
Unbroken  to  the  icebound  pallid  Pole 
Washed  by  the  wild  Pacitic.    On  this  beach. 
Gracefully  curved  between  two  rocky  points, 
A  long-drawn  reach,  I  stand  at  evening's  close—* 
Her  loneliest,  loveliest  hour.    Behind  are  reared. 
Expanding,  sombre  mountains — solemn  piles 
Lost  in  the  distant  darkness — while  before. 
The  Bay  of  Rio,  all  unrivaled  spread. 
Sways  its  hushed  waters.    Close  beside  my  feet 
The  tide  steals  in ;  and,  as  th*  intruding  wave 
Slips  back,  it  leaves  a  line  of  delicate  foam 
That  sparkles  like  stray  jewels.    The  dry  sand, 
Stirred  by  my  tread,  scatters  a  sudden  light. 
Blue,  phosphorescent,  as  the  spot  were  charmed 
And  felt  polluted  by  these  human  steps. 
There  is  a  spell  upon  the  scene  which  doth 
Compel  deep  reverence ;  and  there  are  sublime 
Enchantments— fasci  nations  fai  ry-like — 
To  hold  the  senses  captive — that  at  once 
The  heart  and  mind  catch  the  same  influence 
From  the  delicious  magic  of  the  night. 

Lo !  there  the  luminous  Magellan  clouds 
Look  down  on  Corcovada,*  and  by  them 
Steadily  burns  the  sacred  Southern  Cross, 
Prophetic  emblem  on  the  Pa^^an  sky.f 

The  moon  drops  leisurely  along  the  west 
Over  yon  height,  whose  palm  trees  seem  to  lift 
Their  boughs  to  break  her  fall.    The  thick-sown  stars, 
Illumininfl;  the  soft  wide  firmament, 
So  countless  shine,  so  prodigal  of  beams. 
That  their  reflection  lays  a  tremulous  veil 
Of  light  along  the  waters — save  where  one 
Fair  envied  planet,  touching  a  brown  wave, 
With  wand  of  diamond  ray,  charms  it  to  bear 
Her  floating  image  for  a  moment's  space. 
In  their  bright  volume,  ever  the  same  page 
Of  happiness,  or  sorrow,  finding  still 
The  common  truth — whatever  scenes  arise. 
The  heart's  wish  colors  the  Wide  universe ! 

Sweet  stealing  music !  from  afar  it  comes. 
Swept  from  Eolian  strings : — a^ain  it  seems 
A  tremulous  roundelay  of  passionate  love 
Sung  to  a  mandolin.    When  the  still  cool  dew 
Falls  like  a  blessing  on  the  sultriness 


*  Corcovada,  the  *'  sugar-loaf,"  a  promontory  of  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro* 

t  The  greater  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere  of  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  savagery  and 
oeatheniam. 
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Of  brazen  day,  and  the  flashed  cheeks  of  maids 
Are  shadowed  in  the  twilight,  softly  brown — 
When  night  comes  on  with  ail  its  siumbrons  charms, 
Gay  swift  feluccas  glance  along  the  waves, 
Bearing  the  dark-eyed,  beautiful  and  young. 
That  think  to  hush  beneath  the  beating  stars 
Their  beating  hearts ; — vainly !  for  as  they  steal 
Their  slow  return,  the  circling  cadenced  song. 
Melting  from  boat  to  boat  along  the  deep. 
Stirs  in  its  depths  some  girlish  heart,  that  throbs 
To  the  fond  measure,  wildly  as  it  dares ! 

I  hear  the  measured  dipping  of  the^oars ; 
The  laughing  voyagers  are  drawing  near. 
Sent  timely  homeward  by  the  setting  moon. 

No  more  I  linger  in  my  reverie ! 
On  the  dark  mountains  gather  clouds  of  storm. 
And  the  strong  winds  will  drive  them  in  a  mass 
Over  the  waters.     Heavy  mutterings  roll 
Of  thunder  just  begun — the  stars  go  out 
With  the  iirst  flash  of  lightning.    It  is  strange 
How  soon  the  swift- paced  tempest  shall  destroy 
The  soft  enchantments  of  so  sweet  a  time. 
And  the  rain  trample  with  a  torrent's  might 
On  the  vexed  billows  of  a  brimming  tide ! 

So  runs  the  world  to  change  !    The  mildest  hour 

Hath  ever,  sleeping  in  its  tranquil  heart. 

The  moods  of  madness.  R.  P.  R. 


THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    LIFE. 

BT  ▲  SOUTHERN  PHYfllCIAlT. 

The  subject  of  the  present  discussion,  rank."  The  belief  in  a  definite  '*  principle 

intricate,  entangled,  mysterious,  incom-  of  life,"  thus  announced,  was  in  some 

Frehensible,  is  one  of  the  very  last  which  form  or  other  universal  uiitil  of  late 
should  have  selected  as  a  theme.  Like  days.  Whether  material,  ethereal,  or 
the  pearl  seeker,  however,  T  plunge  head-  spiritual,  it  was  assumeff  as  a  necessary 
long,  though  hesitating,  into  the  profound  fact ;  and,  indeed,  interwove  itself  with 
and  turbid  inquiry,  with  very  little  hope  of  the  current  religious  opinions  so  com- 
bringing  up  a  pearl/however  certain!  may  pletely,  that  when  Lawrence,  the  popu- 
be  01  losing  my  breath  in  the  vasty  deep,  far  lecturer  of  the  London  College,  nrst 
and  lacerating  my  fingers  with  the  rough  denied  it,  he  was  denounced  as  an  infi- 
shells  that  contain  tne  treasures  sought  del  and  an  Atheist,  and  his  work  laid  un- 
by  the  diver.  der  absolute  sentence  of  outlawry.  Noto 
"  If,"  says  Aristotle,  quoted  bv  Bar-  we  can  scarcely  find  any  one  among  the 
clay,  **  the  knowledge  of  things  becom-  more  recent  authorities  who  does  not 
ing  and  honorable  be  held  deservedly  in  fully  agree  with  him,  and  his  prohibited 
high  estimation,  and  if  there  be  any  book  is  mercilessly  plundered  without  a 
species  of  knowledge  more  exquisite  syllable  of  acknowledgment, 
than  another,  either  on  account  of  its  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  Princi- 
accuracy  or  of  the  objects  to  which  it  pie  of  Life  ?  I  will  give  you  a  few  of 
relates  being  more  excellent  or  more  the  definitions  offered  in  modern  times, 
wonderful,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pro-  premising  that  this  '*  term  Principle,'*  as 
nounce  the  history  of  the  animating  Mayo  remarks,  "  has  been  generally  em- 
principle  justly  entitled  to  hold  the  first  ployed,  aa  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
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Me  by   algebraists,  to  denote  an  on-  Lawrence,  wbom  be  follows  slayiablF 
Icnown  element,  which,  when  thue  ex-  but  ungmtefuJJy,  had  left  unprovided  for 
preesed,  is  more  conveniently  analyzed,"  the  condition  of  «'  dormant  vitality."  in 
or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  examined  in  which  living  actim  is  suspended.    Sir 
iSf'If      "^^*^^"*-  Humphrey  Davy  taught  ihat  "  life  con^ 
Wiiiie  attnbutes  all  living  actions  to  sisted  in  a  series  of  corpuscular  changes." 
tHe  "  callidum  innatum,"  as  he  phrases  Observe,  I  pray  you,  before  we  prw^jed 
It,  "a  material  element  of  an  igneous  any  further,  the  extreme  confusion  made 
nature,   and  lorUfies  his  opinion  by  quo-  by  these  philosophera  in  mass,  between 
«ng  in  Its  favor  some  of   the  highest  the  vital  actions  and  the  vital  principle 
names  of  antiquity^Hippocrates,  Demo-  between  the  phenomena  of  life  and  the 
cntjis,  fipicurus.  and  Pythagoras.  cause  of  those  phenomena.     "  Life  is  a 
ocaliger  and  Fernel  have  imagined  a  forced    state,"   cries   Brown.      « Life " 
superior  callidum  innatum  as  the  princi-  echoes  Rush,  "  is  the  effect  of  certain 
pie  of  life ;    not  the  material  igneous  stimuli,  acting  upon  the  excitability  and 
element  of  Willis,  but «  a  more  divine  sensibility."    The  elephant  is  thus  placed 
neat,  spiritual,  aerial,  ethereal,  or  com-  firmly  enough  on  the  back  of  the  tor- 
posed  of  something  elementary  or  ethe-  toise,  but  when  we  ask  what  is  iheforae 
real,"    Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  cir-  of  Brown,  and  whence  the  "  excitabilitv 
eulation,  bluntly  maintains   that  "  the  and  sensibility"  ol  Rush,  we  are  scarce- 
ftiood  IS  the  animating  principle,  or  the  ly  satisfied  with  a  reference  to  *«  stimu- 
substance,  of  which  the  anima,  or  life,  li."  which  are  incapable  of  affectine  anv 
IS  only  the  act."    John  Hunter,  4 he  most  for*  of  matter,  unless  previously   en^ 
eminent  example  of  "patient  labor."  af-  dowed  with  the  very  properties  which 
ter  examining  this  subject  with  the  most  manifest  the  living  condition. 
painfttakinc  and  persevering  attention.  Some  of  the  confusion  on  which  I  am 
ajTives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  there  is  commeoting,  resides    doubtless    in  the 
a  principle  of  life  connected  with  all  the  minds  of  the  authors  quoted ;  some  of  it 

Sarte  of  a  living  body,  solid  as  well  as  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  imperfection  of 

uid,  a  materia  viU  diffusa,"     Aberne-  the  French  and  English  languaees   in 

thy  endorses  this  view.    •«  My  mind,"  he  both  of  which  the  same  word  life,  /a  Vw 

«ays,  "  rests  at  peace  in  thinking  on  the  is  used  to  express  both  the  cause  and  the' 

Slfit!;* «  k'  .  l!^®Ji  ^.,  ^ -u  "*'".^';   ^"^  «*»*•    The  Greeks  used  the  term  >Lior*i 

taught ;"  but  he  dwells  with  no  little  em-  to  denote  the  cause  of  the  vital  phetoS- 

phasis  on  what  he  calls  the  correspond-  en»-<«^,  to  express  the  effect  nfthT* 

ence  between  «« the  phenomena  of  elee-  i»m«I^  w«  „^i  thi!  A^L^f-  ***** 

tricity  and  of  life,"  a  hint  caught  at  and        IT.U  ^  «r.!!i  r    ^'"^"'^^<>«» 

labori^i  much  by  Wilson  Philip,  wd  /^  JJp-  ™^?-^f.«  ^^J^"«*'  "  P^*^"?- 

ceatly  mumbl  J  in  the  most  ^y^l^s  r,Stcb^Xn^^^^^^^  °^ 

4Uid  significant  way  by  the  Mesmerists.  aanSr  KE  nf  fhT^     '^  ^''^'''*' 

Still  more  transcend  en  tally  is  it  shj  h  iaTndiLJI^^!^^^^^^ 

owed  forth  in  the  recent  lucubrationslf  Si^S^h  plSun^^e^^^ 

the  profound  and    vaoorv  Baron  Von  !1        Pf«e«PP08e  mechanism,  and  the 

Reichenbach    Tu vi« 'Tel  u^'*  iTe    l^^TJjl'  T'l^^.  *  '^''^'^ 

In  the  4me  spirit  an  old  writer  poh^t    Efnl«-  J^.hf  T''  ""^  1*2."  7  ^'^ 
out    as    ^^uL  jnar^ini  ^coJar^rJ^    ff  tu  d    t    r^rvUtt'-^^o 

.^Sme^S  U"^^^^^^^  :  fr----;  ^^^  anrXhi!;  Ru^ 

« it  saves^^lltr twTenS  mal't^^nTi;  '':^S^Z\^';^  "l^^Tl  T "^^ 

to  be  «  merely  the  active  state  of  the  an-  oEl  and  ei«lnif^^^        "*^- "^  f" 

imal  structure"     Caroenter  define  it  original  and  essential  difference  in  the 

JMd  body  or  o,^W»    He  \u&,    ol^x^l&m^^i^'''^^^ 
ke  says,  "to  deaignate  laiher  tbe  »tale    and  f^*^      «««Hferenee  of  composition 

A„.f"''l-'**°   1  the  being  .xhibiting       BrouMiis.  regarding  contmctilitv  .. 
«!»«<..•     He  eaw  that  bu  predecessor.    ^^  ^^.^^h  v^ ol  "  the  Vi^ 

VAT.     TIT -mrv    TW  t^A  *  *•      '•••* 
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power  or  force  as  a  first  eaiifle>  wbkh  wbieb  it  w  foimd  to  belong,     it  is  a 

erwta  that  property,  and  then  employs  it  property  with  whieb  they  are  gifted  hj 

as  an  instrument."  th«  great  Source  of  all  powers,  and  it  is 

Prout,  going  back  to  the  very  At-  00  far  independent  of  such  composition 
cheus  of  Stahl,  announces  it  as  *<  an  or  organization,  that  it  not  only  connects 
ultimate  principle,**  an  «*  or^nic  agent,"  itself  with  conditions  of  stnictnre  or  con- 
endowed  by  tne  Creator  wtth  a  faculty  stitution,  infinitely  varied — nay,  abs6- 
little  short  of  intelligence,  by  means  of  liitely  contrasted — but  may  be  withdrawn, 
which  it  constructs  the  organism  with  leaving  all  those  conditions,  so  far  as  we 
which  it  is  connected.  are  aware,  unaKered.     Let  us  humbly 

Miiller  describes  it  as  *'  a  i>rinciple,  or  acknowledge  that  of  this  principle,  in 
imponderable  matter,  which  is  in  action  the  abstract,  we  know  nothing,  and  in  all 
in  the  substance  of  the  germ,  enters  into  likelihood  shall  remain  forever  ignorant, 
the  composition  of  the  matter  of  this  He  only  who  possesses  witliin  himself 
germ,  and  imparts  to  organic  combina-  this  mysterious  attribute,  and  who,  of  his 
tions,  properties  which  cease  at  death."  infinite  power  and  benevolence,  has  corn- 
He  denies  that  there  is  any  more  obseuri-  monicated  it  to  a  part  of  his  creation,  can 
ty  In  the  physiological  views  of  this  sub-  fully  comprehend  its  nature  and  essence, 
ject  than  in  the  philosophical  doctrines  The  very  simplest  of  its  manifesta- 
concerning  light,  neat  and  electricity.  tions  are  inexpressibly  difficult  to  under- 

I  know  not  how  better  to  **  define  my  stand  or  acoouat  for ;  and,  as  we  proceed 
own  position,"  to  express  my  own  views  in  the  inquiry,  we  are  filled  with  a  deep 
as  to  this  controversy,  than  thus :  Life,  conviction  that  therv  is  nothing  in  the 
vitality,  the  vital  principle,  the  cause  of  vast  store-house  of  nature  more  calen- 
living  action,  is  a  primary  and  peculiar  lated  to  awakto  intense  curiosity,  to  in- 
property  of  certain  forms  of  matter — a  vlte  close  investigation,  and  to  give  rise 
properly  with  which  they  are  originally  to  solemn  contemphition,  than  Uie  coo- 
endowed.  It  is  not,  as  Aristotle  taught,  struction  and  movements  of  a  living 
and  Harvey  and  Willis  believed,  ad  is-  body,  fearfully  indeed  and  wonderfnlly 
tinct  internal  element  superadded  to  the  made,  but  still  more  fearfully  and  won- 
■tructure  of  the  body;  nor  a  new  sub-  derfnll^  endowed  with  almost  infinite 
stance,  as  Girtanner  suggests,  perhaps  capacities  for  action,  for  enjoyment,  and 
oxygen ;  nor  a  subtle  something  diffused  for  suflbring. 

through  the  solids  and  fluids^  mtOeria  -  There  are  two  qualities  or  properties 
vtto  diffusa,  as  Hunter  and  Abernethy  -which  seem  to  be  essentially  and  in  wi^. 
have  argued  ;  nor  electricitv,  as  the  latter  bly  connected  with  the  presence  of  the 
hints,  lind  Wilson  Philip  thinks  not  im-  vital  principle,  and  infallible  proofs  of 
probable ;  nor  a  presiding  genius,  an  Ar-  its  active  condition.  These  are  motion  or 
cbaeus,  an  almost  or  quite  intelligent  rather  motivity,  the  power  of  motion — 
agent,  as  Stahl  and  Prout  believe ;  nor  a  contractility,  the  '*  only  original  organ- 
mere  pre-established  harmony,  as  Arts-  ic  force"  of  Broussais — and  the  capacity 
toxenus,  Leibnjtz,  and  Lussac  maintain ;  of  self-protection  by  positive  resistance 
nor  the  product  of  organization,  as  Law-  to,  or  re-action  against,  the  influence  of 
rence,  Pritchard,  Holland,  Mayo,  and  so  agents  applied  extemaUy.  I  say  exter- 
many  others  contend ;  nor  is  it  to  be  nally,  for  I  deny  the  correctness  of  Car- 
found,  as  Cuvier,  Richeraud  and  Carpen-  penter^s  view  of  this  matter,  when  be  de- 
ter intimate,  rather  darkly,  I  think,  in  clares  that*' the  changes  exhibited  by  any 
the  tout  ensemble  of  the  functions,  or  living  being  have  one  manifest  tendency 
anything  else — to  borrow  the  Parliamen-  — the  preservation  of  its  existence  as  a 
tary  phrase  of  Joseph  Hume,  **  the  sum  perfect  structure."  Quite  the  reverse  ! 
totth  of  the  whole.**  However  it  may  resist  external  a«encte8, 

I  find  a  Supreme  Being  absolutely  ne-  all  its  ifUemal  movements  and  enanges 

cessary  in   philosophy,  as  Robespierre  tend  ultimately  and  with  unerring  cer- 

did  in  social  life,  however  philosophers  tainty  to  its  own  destruction — ^it  must  in- 

and  politicians  may  be  annoyed  by  the  evitably  wear  out  and  die. 
idea.*     I  cannot  imagine  vitality  to  be       Inanimate  masses  of  matter,  nnless 

the  result  of  any  constitution,  or  arrange-  impelled  by  some  extrinsic  force,  must 

ment,  or  composition  of  the  structures  to  main   forever  at   rest.     They 


*"  7\s  c&mtnencet  m^ai^KUeravtc  ton  £tn  Supnmep**  said  one  of  his  cotemporaries  to  the 
Man  of  Terror. 
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within    themaelTes   no   eneisy   which  tablisbment  of  those  chemical  laws  i& 

can  enable  them  to  chaoge  their  place,  their  operation  upon  tbe  materials  of 

or  e^en  give  rise  to  any  attention  in  the  which  wring  bodies  are  composed,  and 

relative  position  of  tbe  atoms   which  their   conseqaent    putrefaction.      How 

compose  them.    £very  particle,  on  the  strangely  interesting,  in  this  point  of 

other  hand,  which  is  by  any  means  en-  view,  the  condition  of  dormant  vitality, 

dowed  with  vitality,  or  is  made  a  con-  suspended  animation  !    Seeds  kept  in  tbe 

stituent  portion  of  a  living  body,  becomes  herDarium  of  Toumefort  more  than  one 

at  once  a  centre  of  motion,  as  it  were,  hundred  years,  were  found  fertile.    Pro- 

an  impelling  agent — impeiumfacieru —  fessorLindley  says  that  raspberries  were 

restless,   active,  and    incessantly    em-  raised  from  seeds  taken  from  the  stom- 

ployed.     Tbe  monad,  the  minute  ani-  ach  of  a  man  whose  skeleton  was  found 

malcule,  which  among  millions  of  his  thirty  feet  under  ground,  buried  with 

felbws  finds  abundant  space  in  a  single  some  coins  of  the  £mperor  Hadrian ; 

drop  of  water;  Ehrenberg's  points  of  whence  it  is  probable  that  the  seeds  were 

life,  of  which  mineral  masses  are  com-  1600  or  1700  years  old.    Nay,  not  only 

pounded ;  these,  when  brought  by  the  seeds,  but  bulbous  roots,  found  inclosed 

microscope  within  the  reacn   of    our  with  mummies  in  their  Egyptian  envel- 

vision,  are  known  to  be  alive  by  their  opes,  perhaps  in  a  seclusion  of  3000 

motions  alone,  or  chiefly.    The  first  viv-  years,  produced  fac  similes  of  their  pa* 

ification  of  the  larger  germ  is  perceived  rent  plants.     Similar  stories  are  told  us 

in  the  punctum  9alien»t  the  organ  of  cir-  of  the  ova  of  many  animals.    The  info- 

culation,  which  continues  to  throb  and  sory  animalcule  seem  to  be  capable  of 

beat  until  its  last  pulsation  is  lost  in  the  an  indefinite  protraction  of  dormant  life, 

tranquil  stillness  of  death.    The  thrnst-  The  rotifer,  for  example,  may  be  dried  so 

ing  forth  of  the  corcuhim  or  sprout  is  completely  as  to  splinter  when  touched 

our  only  test  of  the  living  condition  of  with  the  point  ofa  needle,  and  in  this  state 

the  ve^table  seed ;  and  difficult  as  it  is  would  remain  perhaps  for  1000  3rear8,  but 

to  explain  bow  plants  propel  their  sap,  revives  readily  when  moistened  again. 

we  know  that  their  juices  are  in  con-  Every  one  knows  Dr.  Franklin's  exper* 

•tant  agitation,  absorbed  by  tbe  roots,  iments  on  the  drowning  and  revival  of 

exposed  in  the  leaves  to  tbe  influences  flies.    Lister  and  Bounet  have  seen  cat- 

of  air  and  light,  and  depositing  every-  erpillars  revive  that  bad  been  so  frozen, 

where  in  their  course  the  materials  of  that  when  dropped  into  a  glass  they 

growth  and  increase.  chinked  like  stones ;  and  fish  in  North- 

Thesecond  of  the  essential  living  prop-  em  Europe  are  transported  great  dls- 
erties  mentioned  above — the  capacity,  tances  frozen  alive.  Not  to  speak  of 
namely,  to  resist  the  influence  of  exter-  the  hybernation  of  the  bir ber  ordei^, 
nal  agents — ^is  shown  in  a  great  variehr  which  is  i^ot  a  state  of  entirely  suspended 
of  modes.  All  living  bodies  enjoy  a  den-  animation,  tbe  same  tenacity  is  strangely 
nite  and  regulated  temperature  of  their  shown  in  certain  well  anthenticated  re- 
own,  independent  of  the  diffused  caloric  coveries  from  drowning ;  but  most  fear- 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  blood  of  the  fully  in  what  is  called '*  trance;**  a  state 
mammalia  is  about  98®  of  Fahrenheit,  in  which  many  persons  apparently  dead 
Birds  are  warmer  than  man — reptiles  have  been  buried  alive.  Pliny  mentions 
colder.  The  nose  of  a  dog  is  always  a  young  man  of  rank,  who,  falling  into 
cold.  The  sap  of  a  tree,  throughout  the  this  condition,  was  placed  upon  the  fu- 
severest  cold  of  winter,  not  only  does  neral  pile ;  the  heat  of  the  flames  re- 
not  freeze,  but  retains  its  own  proper  vived  him,  but  he  perished  before  his 
degree  of  heat.  The  heat  of  a  man's  friends  could  rescue  him.  The  great 
body  does  not  rise  a  degree  in  an  oven  anatomist,  Vesalius,  had  the  inexpressi* 
where  meats  are  baked,  nor  fall  a  degree  ble  misfortune  to  commence  the  dissec- 
in  a  cellar  of  ice.  A  tenia  will  live  in  tion  of  a  living  body,  apparently  dead, 
boiling  veal  broth.  Such  facts  are  very  Less  unhappy  was  the  fate  of  the  Abb6 
numerous.  Prevost,  who  fell  apoplectic,  but  recov- 

The  play  of   chemical  afllnities,  as  ered  bis  consciousness  too  late,  alas! 

shown  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  de-  under  the  scalpel. 
cay  and  decomposition,  are  efficiently  re-        Caidinal  Somaglia   being  apparently 

aisted  by  the  vital  principle.    This  is  dead,  preparations  were  made  to  em- 
indeed  so  definite  a  rule,  that  there  is  no    balm  bis  body ;  but  the  operator  had 

eeilain  proof  of  deith  except  the  ifr^es-  acarcely  peMtmted  into  hie  chest,  vhttk 
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the  heart  wae  seen  to  beat.    The  unfor-  organic  action  (Tital  chemistry,  as  some 

tunate  patient,  retarning  to  his  senses,  have  chosen  to  call  it)  have  been  sae- 

had  still  sufficient  strength  to  push  away  cessfuliy  imitated  in  the  laboratory.    I 

the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  hut  too  late,  for  say  none.    I  am  aware  that  urea  is  af- 

the  lung  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  firmed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  pro- 

the  patient  died  in  a  most  lamentable  cesses  of  inorganic   action  out  of  the 

manner.  body ;  but  besides  the  chances  of  error  in 

The  industrious  Bruhier  collected  no  the  statement  of  experiments  so  new 
less  than  fifty-two  cases  of  persons  and  so  seldom  repeated^  we  must  remem- 
buried  alive;  four  dissected  prematurely ;  her,  with  Miiller,  that  this  substance  is 
fifty-three  who  recovered  after  being  a  pure  excretion,  and  does  not  in  any  man- 
coffined,  and  seventy- two  falsely  consid-  ner  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  living 
ered  dead.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Tennent,  of  body ;  it  can  hence  scarcely,  with  any 
New-Jersey, lay  three  days  in  his  shroud,  propriety,  be  regarded  as  organic.  Car- 
and  was  saved  from  interment  almost  by  nenter  himself  says,  that  though  *<  it  may 
miracle.  be  possible  for  a  chemist  to  produce  the 

Shakspeare  makes  Cereroonin  Pericles  gum  or  sugar  which  he  finds  in  the  as- 

■ay :  cending  sap  of  plants,  he  can  never  hope 

"Death  may  usurp  on  Nature  many  hours.  ^^J'^^^T  !}**  T**  ^'  elaborated  sap. 

And  yet  the  fire  o?  life  kindle  again  ^^''^  already  shows  tiaces  of  orpniza- 

The  overpressed  spirits.    I  hav?  heard  H®"?'  ^^^  ^^  ^'*?*.  properties.;    Why  not. 

Of  an  Egyptian  had  nine  hours  lien  dead,  "  ^»^}^  composition  results  from  the  same 

By  good  appliance  was  recovered.*'  familiar  processed  and  laws  P 

1  have  hitherto  been  colisidering,  aa 

The  individual  intrusted  by  the  French  r^  readers  doubtless  have  remarked. 
Government  with  the  removal  of  the  the  very  lowest  of  the  vital  principles- 
dead  from  the  Cemetery  of  Innocents,  at  those  which  may  be  specially  indicated 
Paris,  reported  that  he  found  many  of  as  distinguishing  living  from  inanimate 
the  skeletons  in  postures  that  demon-  matter.  These  properties  constitute  in- 
atrated  their  resuscitation  and  partial  deed  the  only  bases  for  such  distinction  ; 
turning  in  their  coffins.  and  the  most  carefully  drawn  definitions 

Carpenter  denies  sUenuously  that  there  founded  on  any  other,  fail  of  accuracy 
is  any  necessity  for  supposing  a  new  and  clearness.  Thus,  when  Kant  tells 
force,  principle,  or  law,  to  account  for  us,  "  that  the  cause  of  the  particular 
vital  phenomena,  and  ascribes  them  all  mode  of  existence  of  each  part  of  a  living 
to  the  known  properties  of  matter,  and  body  resides  in  the  whole,  while  in  dead 
the  familiar  laws  of  mechanical  and  masses  each  part  contains  this  cause 
chemical  affinity-~attraction  and  repul-  within  itself,"  he  forgets  the  beautiful 
sion,  action  material  and  passive,  recip-  series  of  crystals,  each  portion  of  which 
local  and  catalytic.  Such,  doubtless,  is  constitutes,  as  much  as  in  a  living  crea- 
the  current  tendency  of  the  prevailing  ture,  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole, 
philosophy.  Everything  is  explained  by  Others  speak  of  organized  bodies  as  ex- 
changes of  composition.  The  brain,  ac-  hibiting  a  symmetry  consisting  in  the 
cording  to  Liebie,  is  altered  chemically  correspondence  of  curved  lines  or  oat- 
by  every  atom  of  opium  taken  into  the  lines,  while  inorganic  symmetry  is  al- 
stomach,  and  a  new  train  of  vital  actions  ways  rectilinear, 
must  follow  this  change  in  chemical  There  is,  indeed — define  it  as  you 
oomoosition  and  minute  oiganization.  will— a  wide  chasm  separating  the  ani- 
Danberry  also  favors  this  chemical  view  mated  from  the  inanimate  portion  of 
of  life  and  iu  actions.  created  things.    To  all  animated  nature 

But  how  are  we  to  understand  the  ar-  belong  the  powers  of  increase  or  growth, 

rest  of  action  here?    The  elements,  with  So  prominently  indeed  is  this  last  func- 

all  their   affinities  and  repulsions,  are  tion  placed  among  the  vital  offices,  that 

present  or  in  contact :  what  suspends  Virey  contends  that  *<  Life  is  never  the 

their  influence  upon  each  other?    The  property  of  the  individual,  but  belongs 

iavoring  contingencies  of  the  presence  of  to  the  Bjfec'iesf  and  indeed  the  act  of 

air  and  heat,  nay,  all  the  ordinary  and  transmitting  it  is  often,  both  in  plants  and 

.extraordinary  agents  of  decomposition,  animals,  the  first,  last,  and  only  notahle 

.are  thus  defied.  purpose  of  existence. 

There  is  not  a  little  weight  in  the  well-  Inanimate  masses,  on  the  contrary, 

JmowQ  factt  that  none  of  the  producta  of  form  no  species ;  each  individual  exists 
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separmteiy ;  mcreaBes  or  diminishM,  or  lire  upon   matter   already  orsraniied » 

changes  its  form,  nnder  the  control  of  "Plant9,*»iar»RicheTaiid  prettily  enough, 

external  caasee  exclusively ;  grows  and  •«  may  therefore  he  considered  the  lahora- 

Ranges  hy  external  accretion  only,  and  tones  in  which  nature  prepares  alimenta 

hy  juxtaposition  of  particles,  whether  for  animals."    This  strikini^  harmony  of 

regularly  or  irregularly,  whether  shape-  relation  is  undouhtedly  the  mie;  hot 

less  lumps  or  exact  crystals.  there  are  many  exceptions.    The  earth* 

It  IS  the  melancholy  privilege  of  living  worm,  and  numerous  other  tribes,  it  is 

hcings  to  die:  and  the  very  pabulitm  said,  live  upon  the  mineral  kingdom; 

and  stimulant  influences  which  elicit  life  and  Humboldt  tells  us  of  some  of  tha 

and   develop  the  highest  functions  of  wretched  nations  of  Southern  America, 

vitality,  conduct  most  rapidly  and  cer-  that  subsist,  at  least  for  considerable  por- 

tainly  to  death.  tions  of  time,  upon  clay.    Contractility 

Balnea,  Vina,  Venus,  corrumpunt  corpora  !«  «^»^«n<ly  common  to  both  orders ;  and 

Sana;  of  obvious    locomotion — the    sensitive 

Corpora  sana  dabtint  Balnea,  Vina,  Venus,  plant,  the  Hedysarum  Gyrans,  the  Orchis, 

Baths.  Woman,  Wine,  our  life  sustain  ;  l^*   ^t'^nnlt",^   *I)h- J.""'"*!**'  *"* 

Balhs,  Woman,  Wine,  our  vigor  drain.  *®'.""*^  ^\  ^^^^  *?  «*'"'>'l  ipontaneona 

**  motion  of  leaf  and  stem,  but  the  three 

Inanimate  masses,  on  the  other  hand,  latter  move  from  one  place  to  another ; 
require  no  sustenance,  and  if  unassisted  ^bile  several  instances  of  animal  species 
by  violence  from  without,  would,  so  far  are  known  to  which  nature  has  denied 
as  we  know,  endure  to  all  eternity.  both  locomotion,  and  every  mark  of  con- 
But  from  the  lowest  class  of  ora^anized  sciousness  or  sensation.  The  inKenious 
beings  up  to  man,  who  is  himself  "  but  author  of  ••  the  Philosophy  of  Nature," 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels'*  of  heaven,  observes  that  ■*  Vegetables  have  the 
the  gradation  in  the  scale  of  existence  is  consrimusness  or  sensation  of  actual  and 
so  regular,  and  the  steps  so  slight,  that  presenf  existence ;  animals  upite  to  this 
we  are  even  unable  to  draw  with  clear-  sense  the  memory  of  the  past ;  but  it  be- 
ness  and  precision  the  line  which  sep-  longs* to  man  alone  to  combine  these  two 
arates  the  animal  from  the  vegetable  sentnnentswitli  that  of  the  future."  This 
kingdom,  or  point  out  satisfactorily  the  view  of  the  matter,  however,  is  more 
distinction,  if  any  there  be,  between  poetical  than  philosophical.  Our  ima- 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Many  of  the  gination  delights  in  the  idea  that  all  na* 
zoophytes,  or  plant  animals,  were  ar-  ture  is  full  of  glad  or  tmnquti  conscious- 
ranged  first  as  minerals  by  Woodward  ness  of  pleasurable  existence, 
and  Beaumont,  then  received  by  Ray  „  jj  j,  ^^  j^^^  ^y^^^  ^^^^^ 
and  Lister  as  vegetables,  and  are  now  g^j  j^e  air  it  breathes," 
classed  among  animals,  rather  on  account 

of  their  chemical  properties  than  for  any  »y«   t*>«   contemplative    Wordsworth; 

other  reason.     The  Alg».  indeed,  are  »?<*  ^'n'  ^"^^  ^'^y***^  •»««»  "ol '«»  "»'«- 

refused  admission  here — chemistry  not-  diously: 
withstanding — by  no  less  authority  than        «  Even  the  green  trees 

Ehrenberg.      Strangest  of  all,   Nitzsch  Partakethe  deep  contentment,  as  they  bend 

tells  us  that  of  the  same  genus.  Infusoria,  To  the  soft  winds ;  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 

some  species,  as  for  example  the  Bacil-  Looks  in  and  sheds  a  blessing  on  the  scene, 

lana  Pectinalis,  have  the  characteristics  Scarce  lewtheclefi-born  wild- flower  seems 
of  plants,  while  others  are  clearly  enough  to  enjoy         ^       .       ,    , 

animals.    The  uncertainty  of  the  chemi-  S«"'«"7'  ?h»»  **»•  '".J"**^  plunderer 

cal  tests,  and  their  inapplicability  here.  That  sucks  lU  sweeU." 
are  best  shown  by  the  fact,  that  there        We  know  little  of  the  extension  of  the 

are  at  least  two  vegetables  as  in  com  busti-  sentiments  through  the  very  lowest  of 

ble  as  minerals — the  Fontinella  Antipy-  the  animal  orders,  although  we  have  it 

rectica,  used  in  northernmost  Europe  for  on  the  authority  of  the  universal  8hak- 

lining  chimnies,  and  the  Byssus,  (ashes-  speare,  that  **  an  oyster  may  be  crossed 

tos,)  a  moss  found  in  the  Swedish  copper  in  love."    But  the  doctrine  which  as- 

mines,  which  vitrifies  when  exposed  to  a  cribes  to  man  exclusively  the  feeling  of 

red  heat.    Mirbel,  Smith,  and  Richeraud  hope  or  anticipation,  must  be  abandoned 

ofler  the  following  distinction :  *'  That  when  we  reflect  that  all  domestic  animals 

plants  derive  nourishment  from  inorganic  expect  their  habitual  feeding-time  with 

matter— earths,  salts,  or  airs;  animals  impatience,  and  press  homeward  with 
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eagerness  from  abroad  ;  not  to  dwell  a  sepaiato  princif^la  of  life,  Abanietby 

apon  the  promptings  of  instinct,  which  and  Dermot  alone  exhibit  any  anxiety 

lead  to  the  buiiiiing  of  nests  and  the  mi-  to  distingnish  from  each  other  the  vital 

grations  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  the  merely  and  the  intelligent  principle ;  the 

hoardings  of  food,  and  the  conversion  by  first  to  be  found  in  vegetables  and  the 

peculiar  feeding  of  the  immature  insect  lower  older  of  animals,  the  latter  met 

into  a  queen  bee.  with  in  man  and  the  creatures  which  ap* 

By  thus  regarding  the  principle  of  life  proach    him    nearly.      "  If/'   says  A., 

as  expansive,  the  speculatistA  have  come  *<  philoeophers  would  once  admit  that 

to  confound  it,  a8  developed  in  the  higher  life  was  something  of  an  invisible  and 

orders  of  creation,  with  the  reasoning  active  nature,  superadded  to  organiza- 

Biid  moral  faculties — a  confusion  d  is  play «  tion,  they  would  then  see  equal  reason 

ed  in  the  very  terms  and  phrases  uni-  to  believe  that  mind  might  be  superadded 

veraally  employed  in  discussion.  to  life,  as  life  is  to  structure.**    Dermot, 

The  word  ^^u^i},  which,  as  I  have  if  1  understand  him  properly,  goes  far- 
said,  denoted  among  the  Greeks  the  cause  ther,  and  supposes  three  great  orders  of 
of  the  phenomena  of  life,  meant  indis-  animated  nature:  1.  The  vegetable,  and 
criminately  the  soul  or  the  vital  principle,  perhaps  the  zoophyte,  endowed  with 
Jo  UtiUi  '•  Anima,"  and  in  English,  mere  life ;  2.  A  rank  of  animals  above 
•»  Soul,"  are  often  used  in  the  same  way.  these,  gifted  with  intelligence,  sentient, 
Thus  the  philosophical  poet :  and  capable  of  thought ;  3.  And,  lastly, 

.-o  •  •.     -4       v..^.  .  •  e  man,  in  whom  a  third  principle  is  para- 

"  Sp.ri^us^mtus  al.t ;  totamque  infusa  per  ^^^'^^_,^^  ^,^^  ^^^j/jfa^  i^,^,  ^J^^t. 

Mens  asitai  Mdlem."  responsible,  capable  of  wrong  and  right. 

of  vice  and  virtue. 
And  our  translators  of  the  Bible :  **  He  During  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  that  life  and  soul  were  the  ^ame,  that 
and  man  became  a  living  soul  ;'*  and  **  The  the  source  of  animation  and  intelligence 
first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul."*  was  a  unit,  some  well-meaning  philoso- 
Aristotle,  a\^re  of  the  necessity  of  nice  pbers,  in  their  zeal  **  to  vindicate  the 
distinctions  here,  though  he  does  not  at-  ways  of  God  to  man,"  were  fain  to  take 
tempt  to  make  them,  asks,  **  Under  which  refuge  in  a  hypothesis  proposed  by  Dea 
of  the  categories  does  the  vital  principle  Cartes,  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of 
fall  to  be  arranged  ?  Is  it  a  substance,  life  in  the  lower  animals,  viz.,  *'  That 
a  quality,  or  a  quantity  ?  Are  all  souls  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  and  that  all 
of  the  same,  or  are  there  different  spe-  the  appearances  which  they  exhibit  of 
cies?  Men,  when  they  apeak  of  the  sense  and  vitality,  are  only  deceptions — 
soul,  mean  the  human  soul ;  but  will  the  like  the  motions  of  a  puppet,  the  mere 
same  language  and  description  apply  in  effects  of  mechanism ;  thai  being  thus 
all 'cases?  or  would  not  rather  every  mere  automata,  they  are  utterly  indiffer- 
species  require  a  separate  and  specific  ent  to  the  hardships  and  cruelties  inflicted 
definition — as  the  soul  of  a  horse  or  dog,  on  them  by  our  notice  and  neglect,  and 
the  soul  of  a  plant  or  of  a  wild  beast  ?"  A  by  the  nature  of  circumstances  which 
modern  writer,  Grew,  proceeding  upon  they  can  neither  foresee  nor  control." 
this  train  of  thought,  suggests  that  "  the  The  received  doctrine  of  the  present 
several  species  of  life  seem  to  be  reduci-  day,  counting  among  its  supporters  Cu- 
Ue  unto  these  three — vegetable  life, sense,  vier,  Lawrence,  Richeraud,  Holland, 
and  thought."  Rush  falls  headlong  into  Pritchard,  Mayo,  and  Carpenter,  as  I 
the  same  confusion,  and  regards  Grew*s  have  already  said,  is,  that  life  is  a  mere 
and  Aristotle's  "several  species" of  life  as  quality,  the  result  of  organization.  Yi- 
only  difierences  of  degree  of  development  tality  is  declared  to  be  **  invariably  found 
or  perfection.  '*  Perfect  life,"  he  says,  connected  with  some  of  the  modes  or 
'*  is  composed  by  the  union  of  motion,  forms  of  organization  ;  showing  itself 
heat,  sensation,  and  thought ;"  and  then  when  these  are  first  developed  ;  coming 
goes  on — **%tt*  life  doubtless,  "tV  may  to  perfection  as  they  are  perfected ;  modi- 
exist  without  thought,  sensation,  or  heat,  fied  by  their  various  changes ;  decaying 
but  none  of  these  can  exist  without  as  they  decay ;  and  finally  ceasing  whea 
motion."  they  are  destroyed."  Hence  it  is  inferred 
Among  the  physiologists  who  admit  of  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  effects. 
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of  whick  orifaaizatton  is  the  origin  and  itocoBpositiomarnngeteent,aiMire'ttti?o 

eaase — a  deduction  which  I  have  main*  poeition  in  the  structure  of  which  it  iurms 

tained  to  be  erroneoM  and  aBteoablo,  a  part !    When  instantaaeoua  death  haa 

Indeed  it  seems  to  sae  fiur  more  reason-  followed  the  application  of  a.  drop  o£ 

ahle  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  or-  strong  prussie  acid  to  the  eye  or  tongue, 

nmiseation  is  the  product,  the  resalt  of  what  change  haa  taken  place  in  thia 

the  active  condition  of  a  principle  ol  vi-  composition,  arrangement,  and  relative 

talify,  tbe/ons  ei  arigo  or  all  tbe  move-  position  ?    What,  when  a  man  has  fallen, 

ments  which  constitute  outward  or  visible  dead  from  a  sudden  blow  on  the  pit  of 

life.  the  stomach  ? 

**  La  vie,"  says  Cuvier,  somewhat  in-  Two  persons  are  drowned  at  the  same 
consistently,  (pace  tanti  viri,)  **  ne  nait  time — at  the  same  time  rescued,  and  sah-i 
que  de  la  vie."  Hence  the  germination  jeeted  at  once  to  the  same  processes  oi 
of  a  seed ;  hence  the  miracuJouf  creation  restoration.  In  one  case  your  efforts  arc 
off  the  bird  within  the  ege;  hence  the  crowned  with  success,  in  the  other  they 
pnllulation  of  a  cutting,  or  bud,  or  shoot  fail.  Of  the  first  you  say  truly,  that 
of  a  plant,  its  thrusting  forth  roots  and  animation  was  only  suspended;  of  the 
tendrils,  its  obvious  search  for  support,  latter,  that  the  subject  was  absolutely 
for  light,  and  for  water ;  hence  the  heal*  dead.  Yet  both  were  alike  cold,  motion- 
ing or  wounds,  the  restoration  of  lost  less,  insensible.  What,  then,  constituted 
parts,  as  of  the  claws  of  the  lobster  and  the  infinite  diflerence  between  them  ? 
crab,  and  of  the  whole  head  of  the  snail  You  can  show  nothing.  The  most  mi- 
when  decapitated, and  the  annual  renewal  nute  dissection  discloses  no  lesion  or  de- 
of  the  horns  of  the  stag.  In  the  polypus*  struction  of  any  part  in  him  who  was  in- 
however  mutilated  and  severed  into  frag-  susceptible  of  restoration.  No  portion 
ments,  this  active,  I  might  almost  say  of  the  anatomical  structure  is  perceptibly 
creative  principle,  remodels  in  each  part,  deranged.  In  the  language  of  Joha 
and  completes  the  deranged  and  mangled  Hunter,  **  the  dead  body  has  all  the  corn- 
organization.  These  wonderful  phenom-  position  it  ever  had ;"  its  organization  is* 
ena  seem  to  me  to  exhibit  in  their  ob«  to  all  appearance,  as  perfect  as  ever,  but 
▼ious  analogy — may  I  not  say  in  their  *^  the  effect  of  this  cause"  has  ceased,  and 
ahimate  simplicity  ? — a  common  cause  life  has  left  it,  never  to  return.  Carpenter 
identically  the  same  in  all  living  crea-  pnoaounces  dogmatically  that  Hunter  is 
tures,  from  the  mammoth  down  to  the  wrong  here,  and  that  the  minute  struc- 
minutest  animalcule — from  man,  the  very  ture  or  intricate  condition  of  the  organism 
image  of  his  Maker,  down  to  the  worm  must  have  undergone  a  change  in  death, 
that  builds  the  coral  reef,  the  medusa  He  reasons  in  a  vicious  circle,  however, 
that  sparkles  on  the  midnight  surface  of  and  makes  no  effort  to  sustain  the  burden 
the  f^lowing  ocean,  the  scarcely  visible  of  proof,  which  fairly  lies  upon  him.  He 
lichen  that  covers  with  its  velvet  growth  is  bound  to  prove  that  such  change  h&a 
the  time-worn  masses  of  rugged  rock,  taken  place,  and  the  mere  assumption 
The  principle  of  vitality  is  in  all  the  cannot  be  admitted.  De  rum  existentibus 
same,  through  both  the  animal  and  vege-  et  rton  apparenlUms  eadem  est  ratio, 
table  kingdoms ;  but  so  vastly  numerous  As  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
and  diversified  are  the  manimtations  of  phenomena  of  the  living  condition,  sleep 
its  presence  and  power,  that  time  would  and  death  demand  from  us  a  brief  notice. 
fiail  me  were  I  to  attempt  to  recount  the  *«  Half  of  our  days,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Ibouaandth  part  It  feels  m  the  sentient  Browne,  **  we  pass  in  the  shadow  of  the 
extremity  of  the  nerve,  it  contracts  in  the  earth,  and  the  brother  qf  death  extractelh 
muscle,  and  flows  in  the  blood.  It  beams  a  thiid  part  of  our  lives."  There  is  no 
forth  in  the  sweetest  smiles  of  health,  analogy  in  truth  between  these  two 
eheerfolness,  and  beauty  ;  it  produces  states,  which  both  poets  and  philosophers 
the  distortions  of  deformity,  diseasct  and  have  loved  to  confound.  The  pious 
despair.  More  was  so  struck  with  the  resemblance 

How  difficult  to  understand  or  ^sp  — surely  but  a  sKght  one — that,  as  ha 

the  notion  that  the  vitality  of  every  kving  tells  us,  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to 

atom — whether  fluid,  as  in  the  blood  of  sleep  without  a  solemn  prayer.    Shak- 

animals  and  the  sap  of  vegetables — semi-  speare  writes  of  *Mhe  sleep  of  death.**. 

floid  and  gelatinous,  as  in  the  polypus  Bichat  says  that  sleep- is  a  |nrtial  death, 

and  most  infusories—- or  solid,  as  in  wood,  and  death  the  sleep  of  all  the  organs. 

boM^  and  mttsela— ^nere&y  reaalti  from  Sleap  is,  in  fact,  nothing  mofe  than  a 
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partial,  periodica]  arrest  of  the  expendi-  awfal  stilinesa,  though  inTarUle  attend- 

ture  of  vital  power.    The  functions  of  ants  upon  the  kin(^  of  terrors,  and  mani- 

organic  life  never  sleep.     Circulation,  feat  tokens  of  fats  presence,  do  not  pbilo- 

respiration,  assimilation,  go  on  perfectly,  sophtcalhr  or  physiologi'cally  constitute 

while  **  tired  nature's   sweet    restorer,  death ;  u>r,  as  before  stated,  we  meet 

halmy  sleep,*'  closes  up  the  avenues  of  with  them  all  coneurring  in  certain  easaa 

our  animal  or  external  relations,  through  of  suspended  animation  or  dormant  vi* 

and  out  of  which  our  lives,  while  we  are  tality,  when  the  subject  is  still  capable  of 

awake,    pour   from    us   in  a  constant  being  resuscitated, 

stream.    Many  vegetables   sleep,  it  is  Hence,  then,  regarding  excitability  as 

said,  and  probably  all  animals.    At  any  the  chief  constituent  or  essential  charac- 

rate,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  higher  teristic  of  life,  if  indeed  it  be  not  merely 

orders  could  exist  lone  without  this  aU  another  name  for  the  very  principle  of  vi- 

ternation  of  repose,  and  rest  from  actions  tality,  so  I  would  define  death  to  coueist  in 

that  weary  and  exhaust  them.     Sir  John  the  loss  of  susceptibility  to  the  impresaiou 

Sinclair,  in  his  researches  into  the  history  of  stimuli  or  agents  of  excitement, 

of  longevity,  found  that  there  was  but  Death  is  thus  the  counterpart  of  life* 

one  point  of  agreement  among  his  old  yet  a  necessary  termination,  an  unavoid* 

people — they  bad  all  slept  much  and  able  result  of  its  restless  action  within 

soundly !  and  upon  an  organism  composed  of  such 

Of  death  we  must  not  understand  a  frail  and  destructible   materials.     In  a 

mere  negation  of  life :  it  implies  previous  future  state  of  existence,  we  trust  **  this 

animation ;  it  is  the  result  of  certain  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,'* 

changes  to  which  all  living  nature  is  in-  and  **  death  shall  be  swallowed  up,'*  and 

evitably  subject,  and  which  inanimate  this  mortal  shall  be  clothed  with  immor* 

masses   cannot    undergo.      Euthanasia  tality. 

commences  with  a  loss  of  the  power  of  Then  the  renewed  principle  of  vitality, 

motion,  the  genial  warmth  diminishes,  deriving  exhaustless  eneigy  directly  from 

the  circulation  of  the  fluids  becomes  Ian*  the  great  Fountain  of  Life,  shall  continue 

guid,  and  gradaaiiy  ceases,  and  the  vital  in  eternal  activity  in    *^that    spiritual 

spark  is  finally  extinguished.    This  ces-  body**  of  which  we  read — doubtless  an 

sation  of  action,  however — this  apparent  inefiable  mode  of  organization,  ennobled 

loss  of   power — this   insensibility  and  and  purified. 


OPINIONS    OF    TliE    COUNCIL    OF    THREE. 

THX  MATUmX  OF  THIS  QOVSRNMBNT. 

As  we  have  declared  ourselves  in  fa*  gnment ;  they  are  their  own  great  argu- 

vor  of  a  conservation  of  all  the  principles  ment,  and  have  only  to  be  seen  to  be 

of  the  Constitution,  it  is  very  naturally  revered.    They  are    established  io  the 

asked  of  us:  What  are  these  principles?  moral  nature  of  man,  upon  the  immuta- 

or,  What  do  you  mean  by  principles  of  ble  foundations  of  necessity, 
the  Constitution .'  The  signers  and  supporters  of  that 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  foun-  Declaration,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of 

ders  of  this  Grovemment  were  thoroughly  our  liberties,  must  have  relied  upon  their 

acquainted  with  its  nature,  and  knew  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  homaa 

well  upon  what  it  must  rest.    The  Con*  freedom;  for  they  begin  with  an  abstract 

Btttution  has  a  tone,  not  of  empiricism,  statement  of   them,  as  of   self  evident 

Bor  of  experiment,  but  of  settled  wis-  truths,  and  then  deduce  from  them  the 

dom.    It  assumes  the  final  conclusions  reasons  of  revolution, 
of   philosophy  concerning  human  free-        It  is  not  argued  in  the  Declaration  that 

dom,  to  be  the  principles  on  which  it  re-  one  form  of  government  is  preferable  to 

poses;  principles,  indeed,  which  need  no  another;    but  that  as  liberty  and  self- 

defeudeiB,  nor  to  be  streagtbened  by  ar-  governmeot  are  characteciattc  of 
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aid  their  desire  implanted  in  bb  nature*  the  obedienee  of  the  nraltitnde ;  the  ela* 

a  fcovernment  which  violated  or  over-  yieh  multitude  in  their  turn  see  no  neoes- 

kx>ked  the  liberty  of  individuals,  and  of  sity  bnt  to  obey.     With  o»r  fathers  it 

whole  Slates,  was  no  longer  to  been-  was  otherwise :  the  necessity  which  ac« 

dnreil.  tuated  them  extended  to  perfect  ireedom 

The    signers  and  supporters  of  the  and  the  exaetest  justice,  nor  were  they 

Deelaration  were  also,  mainly,  the  fathera  able  to  endure  a  condition  which  barred 

of  the  Constitution.    In  view,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  their  fulfilment. 

of  the  character  of  its  parents,  who  were  Tneremay  be  those  even  in  this  nation 

not  the  ministers    of   kings,   nor  had  to  whom  liberty  and  political  equality 

learned    compromise  from  the  practice  are  not  morally  necessary ;  and  it  is  by 

of  corruption,  we  must  believe  that  the  their  condition  that  the  superiority  of  our 

principles  of  the  government  which  they  Constitution  is  made  most  spparent ;  for 

framed,  were  also  those  for  which  they  here  they  find  themselves  as  perfectly 

periled    their  fortunes  and  their  lives;  protected, and  as  thoroughly  controlled, 

and  that  they  relied,  as  well  for  the  sta*  as  under  despotism.    They  are  able  to 

bility  of  that  government,  as  for  the  ms>  satisfy  in   its  entire  demands  the  moral 

tification  of  their  own  deeds,  upon  their  necessity ,  for    obedience  which  impels 

adherence  in  both  to  the  most  profound  them ;  while  the  class  of  those  who  leel 

and  rational  principles.  themselves  actuated  by  a  superior  necea* 

That    these   were  superior  to  those  sity,  as  well  as  by  that  of  obedience,  en- 

which' uphold  a  despotism,  we  are  forced  joy  all  that  their  freer  nature  demands. 

to  believe  ;  for  they  compelled  the  nation  la  the  republic,  both  classes  are  protected 

to  throw  off  the  allegiance  of  the  mildest  and  satisfied  ;  in  the  monarchy,  only  one, 

and  best  of  despotisms,  whose  autocraty  If  there  is  any  moral  necesssity — any 

carried  with  it  the  air  of  paternity,  and  noUXicxd  pinciple — superior  to  Individual 

fenced   itself  within  the  plausibilities  of  Liberty,  statesmen  have  not  yet  discov- 

law.    The  two  nations  were  children  of  eied  it.    But  a  government  founded  in 

the  same  ancestry— an  elder  and  a  young-  this  principle,  it  appears,  provides  lor  the 

er ;  but  the  younger  discovered  for  itself  happiness  of  a  gieater  number  than  does 

a  principle  of  freedom  and  of  self-re-  any  other.    It  leaves  equal  verge  for  the 

q^ect  superior  to  that  allegiance  which  ii  exercise  both  of  allegiance  and  independ- 

owed  the  elder.  ence,  and,  as  it  satisnes  the  highest,  so. 

The  colonists  believed    that  govern-  also,  it  meets  the  lowest  demands  of  our 

ments  were  for  the  people,  and  were  to  nature.      It   insures    obedience,    gives 

be  valued  and  maintained  as  they  pro-  scope  to  freedom,  and  room  to  ambition, 

moted  the  general  good.    They  consid-  If  there  is  any  natural  aristocratic  power 

tred  that  mature  men  knew  best  what  in  the  individual,  those  who  dislike  it 

was  for  their  own  good,  and   that  of  may  avoid,  or  break  over  it  with  equal 

right  their  own  opinion  must  originate  power;  it  is  not  protected  by  the  laws, 

the  rules  by  which  they  were  to  be  gov«  and  cannot  perpetuate  itself  in  property 

trned.    They  put  in  practice  a  conclusion  or  in  office ;  yet  is  the  natural  worth  and 

hitherto  known  only  to  philosophers^  moral  power  of  each  person,  suffered  to 

that  there  is  a  principle  greater  than  al-  act  freely  upon  all. 

legiance,  a  principle  of  moral  necessity ;  U  that  be  true,  which  has  been  as- 

and  they  thought  that  in  a  nation  where  serted,  that  our  Constitution  originated 

it    was    understood,  a  state   might  be  in  a  **  moral  necessity  for  freedom,"  and 

founded  upon  such  a  principle.  that  this  necessity  is  higher  and  more 

Men  differ  in  their  views  of  what  is  peremptory  than  any  other^-nay,  that  it 

morally  necessary ;  and  that  is  necessary  js  the  chief  actuating  principle  of  a  com- 

to  one  which  is  not  so  to  another.    The  plete  human  nature— of  a  complete  man 

signers  and  supporters  of  the  Declaration  — then  it  follows  that  the  constitution  of 

felt  that  liberty   and  political  equality  our  government  is  not  only  superior  in 

were  morally  necessary  to  themselves.  principle  to  ail  others,  but  is   the  beat 

When  men  deliberately  peril  their  lives  which  can  be  established  by  man.    It  is, 

in  defence  of  any  right  or  privilege,  such  therefore,  morally  neeeesary  for  us  to  hold 

right  or  privilege  may  be  said  to  have  a  conservative  ground  in  regard  to  the 

become  **  morally  necessary*'  to  them;  spirit  and  principles  of  our  government. 

iust  as  food  and  air,  though  not  abso-  In  all  ages  of  the  world  a  knowledge 

lately,  are  yet  vitally  necessary.    Ty-  of  the  constitution  of  government  has 

innts  consider  nothing  as  necessary  bat  been  TQgarded  as  the  greatest  aecomplish* 
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mcnt.  as  well  as  the  moat  neccaaaiy  them.  Ixpal  ftom  the  minda  of  Amer* 
quali&cation  of  the  citizen.  The  feudal  ican  eitiiens  a  certain  conviction  that  tha 
baron  knew  his  privileges ;  the  Athenian  equal  rizhtR  of  individuate  are  the  corner- 
understood  his  democraty*  and  the  Bo-  stone  of  the  State,  and  we  know  that 
man  his  twelve  tables.  There  is  no  na«  life  and  properly  would  no  longer  be  se- 
tion  but  prides  itself  more  upon  this  cure,  until  some  military  despot,  erecting 
species  of  knowledge  than  upon  any  over  us  a  severe  justice,  should,  perforce* 
other ;  but  with  us  it  is  not  so  much  a  restrain  us. 

matter  of  pride  as  of  necessity:  the  citizen  Yet  in  discussing  questions  of  public 
miut  be  a  statesman;  and  if  corruptions  policy,  there  are  some  who  entirely  loea 
creep  in,  and  the  state  suffers,  it  is  be-  siffht  of  the  true  nature  and  constitution 
cause  of  our  own  ignorance.  It  is  for  of  our  government.  These  persons  talk 
the  perversions,  neglect,  and  misinterpre-  of  it  as  of  an  experiment,  **  a  thing  of 
tations  of  the  principles  of  our  govern-  the  day,"  **  a  thing  of  compromises,** 
ment,  that  we  have  to  fear.  Conserva-  <*an  affair  of  interest,"  «*  a  contract,"  *'a 
tism  strives  to  cherish  and  strengthen  the  6rm."  They  would  fain  persuade  us  that^ 
knowledge  of  these  principles;  to  square  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  in  perpetual  dan- 
all  public  measures  by  them;  and  to  fill  ger  of  dissolution,  ** should  it  ever  be 
the  offices  of  the  government  with  those  discovered  that  any  of  the  partners  in  tb« 
who  will  secure  their  observance.  concern  have  not  realized  all  they  imag* 

Government  is  a  system  derived  from  ined  from  their  share  of  its  capitaJ." 

the  inmost  and  superior  energies  of  the  These  apprehensions,  be  they  real  or 

human  mind.    It  is  the  offspring  of  in-  feigned,  suppose  a  total  ignorance  of  the 

variable  reason ;  but  as  there  are  degrees  nature  of  our  government ;  and  it  is  from, 

in  all  things,  so  are  there  degrees  even  this  very  ignorance,  appearing  sometimes 

in  the  products  of  reason ;  they  evince  in  unexpected  quarteis,  thai  the  Consti* 

less  or  more  of  the  favor  of  Divinity,  tulion  itself,  if  it  fears  at  all,  has  to  fear 

.Hence  it  happens  that  there  is  a  ceaseless  for  its  stability. 

endeavor  after  the  best  forms  of  govern-  For,  let  it  only  be  supposed  that  the 

ment.    And  to  that  end  statesmen  in  this  majority  have  learned  the  true  nature  of 

and  previous  a^es  have  advanced  many  liberty,  and  are  persuaded  that  it  alona 

di^ent  principles  on  which  to  establish  can  insure   happiness  and  self-respect* 

them.    These  the  more  judicious  have  then,  as  the  man  who  has  lived  upoft 

taken  care  to  deduce  from  the  spirit  of  wholesome  food  finds  it  a  xiuU  necessity 

the  people  whom  they  have  to  govern;  to  continue  to  subsist  upon  it,  so  will  tba 

while  the  more  speculative  have  taken  people  find  it  maraliy  necessary  to  main- 

them  from  their  own  concentiona     An  tain  the  Constitution.    Not  only  is  thia 

English   philosopher,  the    champion  of  equality  and  absoluteness  of  individual 

liberty  in  CngJand,  invented  an  aristo-  rights,  the  principle  of  our  common  and 

cratic  constitution,  with  a  titled  peerage,  municipal  law,  but  it  extends  throughout 

for  one  of  our  southern  Suites,  while  it  every  member  of  our  government,  even 

was  still  a  colony.    This  ideal  constitu-  to  the  Union  itself;  nay,  it  originates  and 

lion  failed  for  want*  of  a  foundation  in  maintains  each  member  of  the  confeder- 

the  minds  of  the  colonists.    They  had  acy,  and  binds  them  tof^etber  in  a  necea- 

tasted  freedom,  and  would  no  longer  en-  sary  union— at  once  originating  the  sya* 

dure  an  aristocracy.    But  we  do  not  find  tem  and  depending  upon  it  for  existence, 

that  any  such  difficulty  opposed  our  Nor-  It  may  therefore  be  said  of  this  principle^ 

man  ancestors   when    tney  established  that  it  is  the  jEnoi  caute  of  the  govern- 

their  feudal  system  in  England,  for  the  ment — ^the  purpose  which  at  once  origi- 

idea  of  lord  and  vassal  was  as  familiar  to  nates  it  and  is  accomplished  by  it. 

the  Saxon  as  to  the  Prankish  nationa  Being  the  end  or  purpose,  it  heoomee 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  decline  also  the  criterion  and  life  of  the  system, 

9i  all  constitutions  is  a  continued  prod,  as  well  in  its  whole  as  in  its  parts.    The 

that  government,  so  far  as  it  is  a  per-  State  must  maintain  itself  in  its  foreiga 

manent  and  established  thing,  rests  in  relatione,  upon  the  same  principles  which 

the  conmioa  ideas  of  the  people.    Ex-  guide  the  individual.    This  is  the  necea- 

pel  from  the  minds  of  the  coromonaltr  sary  result  of  its  origin ;  our  Constita- 

of  Euj^land  the  idea  of  a  certain  sacred-  tion  does  not  admit  **  reasona  of  State," 

aess  in  aristocraty  and  royalty,  it  needs  as   distinguished    from   other   reasons, 

no  prophet  to  assure  us  that  those  institu-  Those  who  manage  for  the  time  the  pu^ 

tions  would  quickly  disappear  fironamoeg  lie  afiun  of  the  nation,  most  be  m«i  wiko 
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will  ael  upon  princi^lei  of  inte^frit^  and  hindered  and  turaad  aside  its  decrees.    It 

justicet  or  they  will  not  be  constitational.  was  the  pecaliar  merit  of  tbe  founders  oC 

Tbey  must  regard  the  rights  of  all  na-  our  goyernment,  that  they  seized  and 

lions  as  sacreif;  or  they  are  ready  to  vi-  maintained  the  whole  spirit  of  the  law. 

olate  tbe  first  principle  of  the  Union  and,  fiom  a  partial  and  ineffectual,  gave 

which    they  represent,  and  are  become  it  an  universal  force.    They  began  by 

eeaentially  unconstitutional.  declaring  aU  men  peers,  and  all  rights 

Cor  government  contains,  then,  within  sacred.    They  inspired  the  Constitution 

itself,  three  complete  individualities — ^that  with  principles  of  the  purest  equity.    As 

of  the  Citizen,  that  of  the  Slate,  and  that  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  refer  all  to 

of  tbe  Nation,    That  tbe  first  istbe  model  the  monarch,  as  the  £ource  of  properties 

of  the  two  last,  may  easily  be  shown  bv  and  rights,  the  common  law  could  only 

the  similarity  of  the  principles  which  struggle  against  abuses,  forcing  slowly 

control  them.    They  differ  notes  to  their  into  notice  its  principles  of  Equality  and 

principles,  but  as  to  their  sphere  and  ter*  Freedom.  But  when  the  free  States  arose, 

ritory ;  these  are  of  course  least  in  the  they  cut  off  their  fictitious  dependence 

individual  and  greatest  in  the  nation,  or»  upon  a  king,  and  each  citizen  became  a 

as  we  say,  in  tbe  Union.  sovereign  in  his  own  right  and  over  his 

The  action  of  a  moral  agent  is  limited  in  own  territory,  with  the  lull  prerogatives 

its  sphere  by  the  moral  necessity  of  jus-  of  liberty  and  property ;  imitating  there- 

tice.     That  of  the  State  and  of  the  na-  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  kings  and  feudal 

tion  is  oi  course  limited  by  the  same  lords    that   have    ever    become  strong 

necessitv.    The  liberty,  also,  as  well  as  enough  to  shake  off  allegiance  to  their 

tbe  ri^ht  conduct,  ot  all,  rests  upon  a  sovereign  ;  but  not  with  the  usual  conee* 

moral  necessity.  quences  of  such  feudal  disobedience.    On 

The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  each  indi-  the  contrary,  they  instantly  confirmed 

vidual^re  ascertained  by  the  laws  of  the  over  their  own  heads  a  government  no 

States ;   bdt  those  of  the  States  them-  way  differing  in  spirit  from  the  laws  of 

selves  b^  the  laws  of  tbe  Nation.          ^  their  ancestors ;  excluding  only  the  aris* 

The  States,  at  their  origin,  did  not  as-  tocratic  and  monarchic  element;  and  in- 

sume  to  gran/ any  man  his  liberty.    On  stead  of  a  royal  proclamation,  issued  a 

tbe  contrary,  they  admitted  and  presup-  Declaration  of   Individual   Sovereignty, 

posed  thel  equality  and  personality  of  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  ours  was 

all;  nor  could  the  States  have  sprung  the  first  government  ever  founded  on 

into  existence  bat  through  pre-existent  such  a  princij^. 

rights  in  the  individuals  who  composed  It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  observe 

them.  in  this  connection,  that  this  principle,  the 

The  spirit  of  our  government,  hav-  most  absolute  which  the  humaii  mind  is 
ing  its  germ  in  the  common  law  of  £ng-  able  to  conceive,  was  by  no  meanji  an  in- 
land, derives  from  that  law  a  wonderful  vention  of  one  or  of  many  persons,  but 
peculiarity,  that  public  justice  can  neither  gradually  led  out  into  light  by  tbe  re- 
grantor  concede,  nor  take  away  or  annul,  peated  discussions  and  conflicts  of  right 
any  ascertained  rij^hts  or  properties.  But  with  wrong,  in  the  courts  of  the  com* 
with  us,  public  justice  became  the  sole  roon  law,  through  a  long  course  of  ages; 
end  of  the  State,  and  from  a  jnaxim  of  that  it  ripened  into  a  political  idea  in 
the  courts,  became  a  principle  of  the  the  minds  of  the  Puritans,  and.  was  first 
Constitution.  To  this,  too,  was  added,  made  the  principle  of  a  government,  by 
that  nothing  should  be  conceded  to  one  tbe  signers  and  supporters  of  the  Dedar 
individual  or  State  above  another.    The  ration. 

common  law  grew  up  as  a  secondary  Tacitly  admitting  that  the  limits  of  the 

power  under  the  feudal  constitutioui  out  individual  sovereignties  were  to  be  a$eer' 

of  the  natural  sense  of  justice.    It  served  tainedt  not  constituted!  by  public  equity, 

as  a  check  and  a  controlling  power,  and  the  signers  and  supporters  of  the  Decla* 

by  the  gradual  prevalence  of  its  princi-  ration  began  by  declaring  that  they  held 

pies,  undermined,  and  is  finally  destroy-  it  a  self  evident  truth  that  men  were  free 

ing,  the  ancient  abuses.           '  and  equal ;  an  equality  not  of  body  or 

But  the  natural  sense  of  justice  in  of  mind,  of  public  influence  or  private 

which  the  common  law  originated  was  worth,  but  simply  of  rights. 

biased  and  thwarted  by  customs,  habits.  This  equality  of  rights  they  made  the 

and  conventionalities,  adverse  to  equity,  corner*stoue  of  the  whole  system.     The^ 

and  creating  injurious  differences  which  deduced  from  it^  a$  from  a  first  principle^ 
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every  tow,  and  every  linMment  ef  cur  tm-  rights*    The  partieolarybrfR  of  this  gor* 

mense  and  complieafed  Skate,  era  men  t,  being  a  matter,  not  of  necessity, 

Ascending  from  the  indiyidual  to  the  but  of  opinion,  is  a  question  of  majoritj^; 

State,  we  find  in  this  sovereignty  the  the  beet  knowledge  beinc  agreed  to  lie  in 

same  power  which  was  lodged  in  that  the  majority  of  voices  fairly  given, 
of  the  individual — the  absolute,  indefeasi-        It  was  not  therefore  an  assumption  of 

ble  power  over  all  that  lies  within  its  any  new  power  by  the  founders  of  our 

sphere.     The   individual's   sovereignty,  state  sovereignties  to  declare  them  free 

terminates  at  the  limit  of  his  personal  and  independent;  hut  only  a  recognition 

sphere — of    his    property   and    liberty,  of  the  necessity,  that  each  citizen  should 

Within  those  limits  the  state  sovereignty  be  protected  in  his  individuality.    The 

enters  not,  nor  can  enter,  without  viola-  formation  of  such  governments  could  not 

ting  the  first  principle  of  the  Declaration,  be  protested  against  by  any  single  citi- 

that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal.  zen ;  for  any  one  so  protesting  would 

It  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  investiga-  meddle  beyond  his  limit.    Only  as  to  the 

tion,  with  this  principle  established,  to  form  could  he  protest,  in  questions  tried 

determine  the  duty  and  authority  of  the  by  the  majority. 

sovereign  State.    It  is  limited,  like  per-        There  can  be  but  three  regular  and 

sonal  sovereignty,  by  its  jurisdiction  and  permanent  sources  of  authority,  and  these 

territory.    It  has  all  the  rights  of  the  in-  are  superstition,  personal  influence,  and 

dividual  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  must  individual  liberty.    The  first  gives  rise 

preserve  those  rights  inviolate.     But  as  to  all  kinds  of  hierarchy  and  sacred  des- 

the    individual   has  no  authority  over  potism ;  the  second,  to  every  species  of 

what  is  common  to  himself  and  others,  monarchy,  and    aristocracy,  and    mob' 

so  the  state  sovereignty  acts  only  within  ocracy ;  and  the  third,  to  republics  like 

its  own  proper  limits,  and  not  as  it  stands  our  own,  which  are,  as  yet,  the  only 

in  relation  to  other  sovereign  States.  species  of  their  kind. 

It  is  most  evident  that  the  idea  of  state        When  it  is  considered  that  the  signers 

sovereignty  is  derived  from  that  of  indi-  and  supporters  of  the  Declaration  ad- 

vidual  liberty,  and  is  perfectly  analogous  vanced  as  the  basis  of  all  their  proceed- 

with  it.  ings  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  treedom. 

The  individual  is  sovereign  over  his  the  form  which  the  government  after- 
sphere,  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  wards  assumed  in  their  hands  may  be 
he  alone  can  legitimately  govern  himself;  readily  accounted  for.  The  Congress 
but  as  soon  as  the  interests  of  two  indi-  which  put  forth  the  Declaration  were  in- 
▼iduals  clash,  through  ignorance  or  mal-  vested  with  no  express  powers,  but  were 
ice  on  either  side,  and  one  begins  to  en-  only  **  to  consult  and  advise  on  the  beat 
croach  upon  and  consume  the  other,  it  means  of  obtaining  redress  of  grievances 
becomes  apparent  that  another  sovereign-  from  Great  Britain,  and  restoring  harmony 
ty  must  be  erected  over  the  relations  of  with  the  mother  country."  Yet  they  as- 
persons,  that  shall  have  supreme  cogni-  sumed  to  conduct  the  war,  and  acted  as 
zance  and  decision  in  all  that  is  common  the  real  head  of  the  nation.  Their  tirat 
to  the  whole.  Such  a  sovereignty  can  act  was  to  recognize  in  individuals  a 
he  constituted  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  certain  equality^  and  to  declare  for  them 
body  of  the  free  individualities.  These,  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
by  discussion,  ascertainin||  what  is  need-  were  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
ed  by  the  whole,  appoint  a  few  to  per-  piness.  Having  thus  constituted  the  in- 
form the  duties  of  a  State.  These,  being  dividual,  they  next  constituted  the  States ; 
regularly  chosen,  become  the  authorities,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  con- 
representing  a  sovereignty.  stituting  the  JNation — at  least  by  a  formal 

At  the  establishment  of  each  state  instrument;  yet  by  their  own  conduct, 
sovereignty,  it  is  known  to  be  agreed  by  in  petitioning  the  crown,  conducting 
the  whole  people,  or  by  all  competent  the  war,  and  issuing  the  Declaration, 
persons,  not  outlaws,  that  there  must  be  they  had  effectually  made  the  States  one 
a  government.  A  government  founded  nation — more  completely  one  than  any 
III  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  in-  in  the  world.  By  unity  of  territory,  Ian- 
dividual  liberty,  cannot  be  opposed  by  guage,  'religion,  and  inierests,  the  colo- 
any  person  under  any  plea,  at  the  instant  nies  were  one  nation ;  the  acts  of  the 
of  its  formation  ;  for  its  whole  object  is  to  Congress  only  confirmed  this  unity,  and 
protect  him  and  others  in  their  individual  made  it  indissoluble.    It  remained,  then. 
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only  to  giTe  it  a  Constitntion,  by  which  tagonist  prineiples,  jarred  together  until 

iti  powers  should  be  ascertained  and  con-  the  strongest  rules. 

finned.  Many  catastrophes  are  recorded  in  his- 

The  powers  and  limits  of  the  first  and  tory,  ot  anarchic  unions,  as  of  the  Greek 

second  indiyidualities  of  the  government  republics  and  commonwealths  of  Italy. 

bad  been  well  ascertained;  that  of  the  Their  fall  has  been  attributed  to  various 

citizen    by  the  common  law,  that   of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  want  of  a  cen- 

the  States  by  the  experience  of  each  with-  tral  power.     Had  such  a  power  existed 

in  its  limits.    In  acting  for  the  whole  to  unite  the  Greek  republics,  they  would 

nation.  Congress   bad  also  praetieaily  not,  in  all  probability,  have  fallen  before 

shown  what  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  power,    fiut 

the  third  great  individuality,  that  of  the  it  was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 

nation.    The  powers  necessary  for  the  that  a  national  unity  should  arise  among 

unimpeded  action  of  the  general  govern-  governments   disagieeing    in   principle, 

ment  had  been  assumed  by  them,  at  the  The  aristocratic  could    not    harmonize 

first  breaking  out  of  the  war ;  but  the  with  the  democratic ;  for  the  one  rested 

first  confederation  did  not  sufilciently  COD-  in  the  will  of  an  irregular  mob,  and  the 

firm  and  sustain  these  powers ;  they  did  other  in  that  of  a  select  society  of  despots. 

not  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  no-  Neither  limited  themselves  by  any  prin- 

iion  in  Conmss,  but  only,  in  effect,  oi  a  ciple,  but  their  own  will,  which  was  su* 

council  of  the  several  States.  preme.    The  individual  had  no  rights. 

But  soon  necessity  and  reason,  which  and  claimed  none  but  such  as  were  given 

had  led  to  the  recognition  of  Individual  him  by  the  law.    He  was  the  slave  of 

sovereignty  and  State  sovereignty — ^this  the  law. 

same  necessity  and  reason  led  to  the  rec-  But  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  a 

ognition  of  the  National  Sovereignty;  Jaw  rose  in  England  which  claimed  to 

and  the  system  was  complete.  have  no  authority  in  itself,  but  only  to 

As  it  had  been  found  tbat,  for  the  lib-  be  the  asserter  and  defender  ot  natural 

erty  and  equality  of  individuals  among  equity,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  men's 

themselves,  there  must  be  a  sovereign  minds  that  fre^om  must  lie  in  the  individ- 

state,  so  for  the  freedom  and  equality  of  uai,  and  private  rights  be  made  para- 

atates  there  must  be  a  sovereign  nation,  mount  to  all  wills,  whether  of  a  number 

Without  the  first,  there  would  ensue  or  of  a  few.  To  the  jealous  wisdom  of 
a  loss  to  men  of  their  private  freedom  and  our  ancestors,  erecting  the  common  law 
rights,  the  stronger  individual  overpower-  between  the  people  and  the  crown,  we 
ing  the  weak.  Without  the  second,  there  must  attribute  the  first  recognition  of 
would  ensue  a  loss  to  the  States  of  their  private  liberty,  and  to  the  fiamers  of  our 
independent  power,  the  stronger  swal-  Constitution  its  employment  in  the  con- 
lowing  up  the  weaker,  in  the  rivalry  of  struction  of  oar  government. 
interest  and  pridei  Let  us  not,  then,  with  mere  economists 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  sys-  and  calculators  of  petty  gains,  speak  of 
tern  of  our  government,  the  liberty  of  the  this  union  as  of  a  contract  that  may  be 
individual  is  first  considered,  and  is  the  dissolved,  whenever  it  shall  please  the 
model  of  that  of  the  States — that  one  is  blind  selfishness  of  a  few.  It  is  a  part- 
necessary  to  the  other,  and  the  national  nership,  indeed,  but  of  no  gross  or  tran* 
authority  is  necessary  to  both.  sient  character.    **  As  its  ends  cannot  be 

The  power  of  the  Nation  is  limited  in  obtained  in  many  generations,  it  becomes 

its  sphere  by  the  same  principles  which  a  partnership,  not  only  between  those 

limit  those  of  the  Individual  and  the  who  are  living,  but  between  those  who 

State.    It  must  preserve  its  own  exist-  are  living,  those  who  are  dead,  and  those 

ence ;  this  is  its  first  law,  as  it  is  that  of  who  are  yet  to  be  born."    It  is  a  firm 

the  individual  and  the  state.    It  must  whose  confirmation  rests  in  eternal  laws; 

preserve  inviolate   its  prerogatives,  as  whose  capital  is  the  virtue  and  enerey  of 

must  the  individual  and  the  state.    It  the  most  virtuous  and  energetic  of  na- 

must  execute  promptly,  and  with  an  ab-  tions ;  whose  enterprise  is  to  lead  through 

solute  authority,  its  proper  duties;  it  must  future  ages  a  tenth  part  of  the  human 

regard  itself  as  the  great  power  of  the  race  to  the  greatest  virtue  and  felicity 

nation,  and  not  as  an  assemblage  of  an-  that  humanity  can  hope  to  attain* 
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KATE    RUSSELL; 

OR,  A  CHAPTiai  FROM  THK  riRST  PART  OF  MT  UFE. 

It  was  strange  that  Kate  Ruseell  and  I  spoken  ma0t  always  remain  a  barrier  be- 

sboald    quarrel.       Strange    that,   after  tween  our  hearts.    The  raggedeet  rem- 

weeks  of  fondnesF — after  our  daily  wan-  nant  of    common    sense    wotild    have 

derines  in  wood  and  meadow — after  we  taught  me  that  we  had  quarreled  only  be- 

had  christened  every  green  bank  that  the  cause  we  were  "a  little  lower  than  the 

brooks  baptized,  and  consecrated  every  angels;"  that  Kate  was  under  the  same 

shaded  knoll  with  some  memory  of  love —  cloud  that'shrouded  roe,  and  that  a  quick 

after  all  glad  influences  of  earth  and  sky  return,  one  kiss,  one  word  of  love,  would 

had  bound  our  hearts  together — a  little  heal  the  wound  forever, 

word  of  jealous  anger  should  have  had  But  it  is  not  permitted  that  lov«  and 

power  to  burst  the  bonds  and  free  us  from  common  sense  shall  dwell  together  in 

our  sweet  slavery.  men's  brains,  and  so  I  held  my  course. 

But  so  it  was.    Lonir  we  sat  together  gloomily  thinking  of  all  that  bad  chanced 

in   the    twilight,  one  October  evening,  since  1  traveled  that  road  before ;  of  the 

whispering  bright  dreams  of  the  future,  new  wishes,  and  pleasures,  and  hopes, 

promising  never  to  be  parted,  and  vow-  that,  since   then,  had  sprung  up  in  my 

ing  that  (loubt,and  change,  and  coldness,  heart,  and  of  the  sudden  storm  that  had 

should  never  enter  our  true  hearts ;  and,  blasted  them  all. 

some  twelve  short  hours  thereafter,  a  Turn  back,  dear  reader,  with  those 

banished  lover,  with  an  empty  stomach,  thoughts  of  mine,  I  pray  thee, 

and,  as  I  fancied,  an  empty  heart,  I  was  Just  before  the  Indian  Summer,  my 

packed  close  in  a  corner  of  the  Old  Col-  good  friend,  Frank  Russell,  had  promised 

ony  stage,  and  hastening  towards  the  me  a  fortnight's  shooting  in  the  Old  Col- 

new  Athens.  ony — for  thus  fondly  do  the  good  people 

It  was  a  dreary  day,  the  dismalest  of  Plymouth  name  their  weather-worn 
aince  the  delude.  One  of  winter's  Tex-  county.  We  were  to  visit  his  uncle,  the 
an  Rangers,  a  New  England  north-easter.  Colonel,  and  mudi  he  boasted  to  my  will- 
had  got  the  better  of  **  brave  old  autumn,"  ing  ear  of  the  old  gentleman's  hospital- 
and  was  fast  banishing  bird  and  flower —  ity.  Something  there  was,  too,  in  praise 
everything  that  dared  to  wear  a  look  of  of  his  cousin  Rate's  beauty,  but  that  I 
cheerfulness — ^from  his  master's  new  do-  minded  less.  We  were  nearly  ready  for 
minion.  It  was  no)  a  day  for  reflecting  our  journey,  when  suddenly  Satan  or 
on  deeds  that  need  repentance.  The  rain  Momus,  or  some  other  of  the  subterra- 
trickled  down  the  closed  windows,  and  neans,  crazed  Frank's  governor  with  a 
hid  the  world  from  my  sight.  The  pas-  vain  hope  that  his  son  might  make  some- 
sengers  were  gloomy  and  silent,  as  at  a  thing  in  the  world  if  cut  loose  from  bis 
funeral.  If  one  spoke,  it  was  with  a  sigh  old  associations.  Speedily  to  coin  this 
and  a  shudder.  The  wind  howled  into  reality,  he  shipped  poor  Fhink,  un* 
through  the  gaping  crannies  of  the  stase,  warned,  without  one  farewell  call,  or 
like  a  disembodied  spirit.  The  mud  tell  parting  supper,  to  New  York,  there, 
on  the  roof,  with  the  dull  sound  of  clods  from  the  bad  eminence  of  a  stool  in 
upon  a  coffin,  and,  long  before  we  reached  Front  street,  to  wing  his  flight  to  useful- 
Quincy  bridge,  I  had  repented  most  bit-  ness,  distinction,  and  a  plum, 
terly  of  my  hasty  and  foolish  anger.  I  was  not  to  be  balked  of  my  sport. 

It  was  not  for  pride  that  I  did  not  turn  and,  a  day  or  two  after  Frank's  disap- 

back.    Men  may  be  proud  when  the  sun  pearance,  I  mounted  the  Plymouth  stage, 

shines,  but  an  east  wind  brings  humility,  beside  Ben    Stebbins,  the   driver,  and 

On  that  day  Lucifer  himself  might  have  started  down  the  road  at  the  decent  rate 

been  dragged  about  like  a  whipped  dog.  of  six  miles  an  hour. 

No,  pride  was  not  in  my  thoughts,  but  I  Speed  is  reckoned  by  miles  and  min- 

felt  that  we  could  never  more  renew  our  utes  on  that  route,  now-a-days ;  but  the 

old  sympathy.    The  bitter  worda  we  had  *•  way  of  life"  was  then  a  pleasant  walk 
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—not  the  Bteeple  ebsM  that  steam  liae  be  taken  to  Plymoath,  and,  as  I  sat  on 

made  it  siDce.      Seiuible  people  were  the  side  of  the  coach  nearest  her,  she 

laughing  at  the  vagaries  of  a  mad-cap  reached  it  to  me.    My  eyes  were  fixed 

fellow,  named  Faitou,  who  pretended  to  on  her  beautiful  face,  and  I  groped  about 

have  made  a  boat  mo?e  without  oar  or  for  the  charge  like  a  blind  man ;   of 

HLil.    Old  eea*dogs  wagged  their  heads,  course  I  missed  it,  and  it  fell,  strewing 

and  reckoned  that  she  went  down  the  the  ground  with  needle- books,  thimbles, 

stream.  scissors,  and  all  the  infinite  armor  of  a 

We  pay  dearly  for  these  new  inven-  lady's  work-box.  She  looked  half  yexed, 
tions  that  men  find  out,  and,  for  steam,  half  amused,  at  my  awkwardness,  and, 
we  have  bartered  away  a  race  of  great-  abashed  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
Bouled  men,  yde{)t  stage -drivers;  uni-  leaped  to  the  ground  to  repair  the  fault 
versal  philanthropists,  dififerent  in  mack  The  articles  were  gathered  too  quickly 
and  number  from  those  of  our  bad  days ;  for  me  to  summon  enough  of  my  scat- 
men  whotfe  hearts  had  no  opportunity  to  tered  wits  to  say  anything  pretty  to  her 
cloee,  whose  daily  business  it  was  to  ride  blight  eyes,  but  one  little  spool  was  so 
chattine  and  laughing,  stealing  secret-  considerate  as  to  roll  apart  from  the  rest, 
kisses,  leaving  kind  messages,  and  drop-  and,  it  being  the  last  of  the  group,  our 
ping  love-letters  and  presents  of  game  hands  met  upon  it.  Thrilled  by  the 
and  city  finery  through  miles  of  sunny  touch,  I  looked  up  into  her  eyes,  as,  for 
woodland.  a  moment,  they  were  turned   towards 

But,  alas,  for  the  noble  craft !  The  mine.  Kind  thoughts  travel  quick  he- 
men  of  the  long  whip  and  the  many  tween  young  hearts,  and,  though  she 
coats,  the  oracles  of  the  way-side  inn,  turned  hastily  away,  I  saw  a  smue  dim- 
the  rulers  of  the  world — if  '*  all  the  pie  her  flushed  cheek.  The  next  instant 
world's  a  stage*' — are  fast  passing  away,  ebe  was  gone.  The  victor  had  fled,  and 
Yet  are  they  booked  for  a  glorious  im-  the  vanquished  held  the  field. 
mortality.  **  Their  lines  have  fallen  in  The  next  morning  the  wind  was  in  the 
pleasant  places."  Tony  Weller  will  south,  and,  sportsman  like,  I  rose  before 
keep  the  roacl  till  "the  last  pike*' is  paid,  the  day.  But  clouded  skies  had  lost 
and  the  last  man  set  down  in  Paradise.  their  charm.    There  had  been  anarchy 

Of  this  race,  so  full  of  the  milk  of  bu-  in  my  dreams,  and  a  revolution  in  my 

man  kindness,  Ben  Stebbins  was,  like  brain.    King  Nimrod  had  abdicated,  and 

Sir  John,  the  very  butter.      Still  tnore  Cupid,  the  sans-culotte,  had  assumed  the 

like  Sir  John,  he  was  "  five  fingers  thick  directorate.  I  picked  a  flint,  and  then  my 

upon  the  ribs,**  and,  in  all  that  goodly  teeth.   I  snooded  a  hook,  and  caught  my 

frame,  there  was  not  nerve  or  muscle  that  thumb.    I  put  on  my  hunting  togy^ry, 

did  not  vibrate  with  good  humor.    Well  and  put  it  ofi*  again,  and  went  back  to 

waa  it  for  me,  that  I  soon  appropriated  a  my   bed,  and  lay,  half  dreaming,  half 

niche  in  his  heart  to  myself.  thinking  of  cottages  in  the  green  wood 

The  Colonel's  house  was  but  a  few  and  Kate  Russells  in  muslin,  of  palaces 

miles  from  Plymoath.   Ben  pointed  it  out  in  the  city  and  Kate  Russels  in  satin,  of 

to  me  as  we  approached,  and,  peering  altars  and  flames,  and  arrows  and  rings*; 

through  the  rows  of  lofty  elms  that  hid  till,  at  sound  of  bell,  I  rose  up,  deter- 

it  from  the  road,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  lovely  mined  to  leave  birds  to  their  boughs  and 

J ^irl,  who  was  hastening  towards  us;  her  fishes  to  their  brooks,  and  to  look  on 

onsr  dark  curls  blown  back  from  her  Kate  Russell  again  with  all  speed, 

fiuuied  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  sparkling.  Now  there  would  have  been  nothing 

and  of  that  deep  dark  brown  that  has  no  improper  in  my  walking  over  to  the  Colo* 

counterpart  in  nature,  no  raven's  wing,  nel's,  and  introducing  myself  like  a  gen- 

or  summer  sky,  to  help  the  poets  to  a  tleman.      But  round-about   ways    are 

simile,  and  so  has  pa.ssed  unsung  by  the  natuial  to  lovers,  and  a  round-about  way 

passionate  tribe.  I  naturally  took.    I  knew  that  Frank  had 

**  That  are's  the  Colonel's  darter,"  said  warned  the  Colonel  of  our  coming,  and 

Ben,  a  fact  which  1  had  guessed  many  a  1  trusted  that  his  friendship  had  painted 

Mcond  before.    It  was  the  first  time  that  me  in  winning  colon.     I  had  broog^ht 

ever   woman's    beauty  had   quickened  with  me,  for  evening  reading,  the  hret 

my  heart,  and,  in  a  moment,  I  had  wished  edition  of  the  **  Lady  of  the  Uike,"  then 

Frank's  father  a  life-time  of  afOiictions  fresh  from  the  press;  and,  having  in- 

Ibr  having  separated  me  from  so  bewitch-  scribed  on  the  blank  page,  '*  Kate  Kus- 

ing  a  companion.    She  had  a  basket  to  sell*  from  htr  cousin  flank,"  in  Frankli 
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own  spr&wling  hand,  I  made  a  dash  for  press  thy  hand  somewhat  meaningly,  as 

the  camp.     Fortune  was  in  love  with  he  closes  the  book,  and  the  same  thoaghto 

me,  and  I  met  Kate  where  we  had  parted,  will  be  in  both  yonr  hearts,  and  tboQ 

I  introduced  myself,  saying  that  I  came  wilt  find  it  hard  to  say  him  "  Nay.** 

with  better  auspices  than  before,  for  I  Two  months  had  passed  over  me  misA- 

hroueht  with  me  a  gift  from  her  cousin,  rable,  and  I  had  heard  no  word  of  Kate. 

whicli  he  had  charged  me  to  deliver  im-  f  had  tried  to  write  to  her,  but  my  heart 

mediately.  had  failed  me,  and,  at  length,  I  had  taken 

'<  He  could  not  have  sent  a  letter  of  philosophy  to  my  bosom,  and  comforted 

introduction  more  fairly  writ,**  said  she,  myself  with  wise  saws,  and  laid  an  em- 

*•  and  I  have  been  longing  for  this  book  bargo  on  all  thoughts  of  love.    It  was 

for  weeks.      But  how  did  Krank  ever  the   day    before  Christmas,  and  I  sat 

dream  of  doing  so  pretty  a  thing?*'  drowning  my  sorrows  in  the  bowl — of 

I  blushed  at  my  poor  trick.  my  meerschaum,  when  Frank  Russell 

••  Perhaps  Frank's  friends  are  blessed  Jburst  into  my  room, 

with  a  better  taste  "  continued  she.  **  But  **  What  makest  thou  here  fromGotham, 

pardon  me  for  detaining  you  here.    The  Francisco  ?*• 

minstrel  makes  me  forget  ail  courtesy.  **  Much  good  it  does,  Harry,  to  send 

You  must  let  me  lead  you  to  the  house,  yon  to  a  pretty  girl — that  yellow  amber 

My  father  will  be  most  happy  towel-  pleases  you  more  than  the  reddest  lips  ia 

come  a  friend  of  our  dear  cousin  to  the  the  Bay  State.     I  meant  for  you  to  marry 

Old  Colony."  Kate  Russell,  and  here  you  sit,  puffing  at 

At  the  house  I  found  Colonel  Russell,  your  confounded  Turk's  head  ;  and,  be- 

who  greeted  me   with  that  warm,  yet  cause  yon  are  a  laggard  at  wooing,  Kate 

stately  courtesy  which  has  so  poor  a  sub-  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  noodle." 

stitute,  either  in  the  prim  coldness,  or  the  *<  Not  to  be  married  !*'  said  I,  with  a 

blunt   familiarity  of    our    parvenus — a  vigorous  pufl^ 

courtesy  in  whose  presence  neither  rude-  **  Something  very  like  it,  or  there's  no 
ness  nor  diffidence  could  exist— a  courtesy  meaning  in  white  ribbons — and  to-mor- 
which  both  conferred  and  commanded  row  nignt,  too.  But  what  are  you  blush- 
respect.  The  t)ld  lady  was  one  of  those  ing  at,  man  ?  That*s  a  new  trick  you*ve 
who  never  lose  the  kindliness  and  vivacity  learned.  Zounds,  but  you  are  in  love 
of  youth ;  one  of  Coleridge's  «•  dear  old  with  her.  Why  didn't  you  tell  her  so  ? 
souls;"  and,  to  all,  that  I  was  the  friend  A  giri  that  would  marry  Bill  Jones  at  a 
of  their  relative,  seemed  sufficient  reason  fortnight's  notice,  would  jump  like  a 
for  the  warmest  kindness.  trout  at  a  comely  fellow  like  you.     Was 

The  Colonel  reproached  me  for  not  your  modesty  your  bane,  or  didn't  the 

coming  directly  to  his  bouse,  and  nothing  old  gentleman  take  to  you,  or  did  yoa 

would  atone  lor  the  fault  but  that  my  shoot  her  chickens  ?    Come,  confers." 

trunks  should  forthwith  be  brought,  and  But  confess  1  would  not.    Much  as  1 

I  become  one  of  the  household.  needed  counsel,  I  knew  that  Frank  was 

Thus,  kind  reader,  thou  hast  the  be-  to  be  trusted  with  nothing  less  secret 
ginningand  theend  of  my  wooing.  How  than  an  advertisement.  He  urged  me  to 
it  sped,  and  how  much  the  tale  of  Mai-  go  to  Plymouth  with  him  in  the  morning, 
colm  and  Ellen  had  to  do  with  opening  and,  willing  to  give  up  anything  that  I 
Kate's  heart,  and  how,  when,  or  where,  might  he  left  alone,  I  consented, 
the  sweet  confession  was  tempted  from  Little  pleasure  was  there  in  my  lonely 
her  ripe  lips,  are  secrets  not  to  be  (old,  thoughts.  1  tried  to  find  comfort  in  re- 
even  to  thee.  Yet  let  me  warn  thee,  fair  fleeting,  how  unworthy  Kate  must  be  of 
one,  if  thou  wouldst  not  easily  be  won,  my  love,  IT,  so  soon,  she  could  take 
to  beware  bow,  at  twilight,  in  the  listen-  another  to  her  heart.  But  it  was  all  in 
ing  woods,  thou  hearest  that  tale  from  a  vain  ;  that  sweet  face  would  still  come 
young  man's  lips,  or  flee,  ere  **  with  deep  back  before  me,  laden  with  love  as  of 
and  low  and  pleading  tone,"  he  reads —  old  ;  those  large  eyes,  dim  with  unshed 

tears,  as  at  our  cruel  parting,  haunted 

*•  His  chain  of  gold  the  king  unstrung—  my  memory ;  and  then  I  thought,  how 

The  links  o'er  Malcom's  neck  he  flung;  strangely  anger  moves  a  proud  woman — 

Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band,  how  willingly  she  gives  up  all  hope  of 

And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand."  happiness,  rather  than  seem  to  yield  to 

one  who  has  slighted  her  love.    I  could 

n  he  be  of  mortal  mould,  he  cannot  bal  ,  not  but  suspect  that  it  was  for  my  sorroir. 
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not  for  hor  own  joj,  that  Kate  had  aoitght  tcaeon  within  my  control,  to  enahle  me 

these  new  bonds.  to  suspect,  that  I  was  making  a  fool  of 

Perplexed  and  bewildered,  I  hastened  myselt. 

into  tne  street    Led  by  instinct  rather  But,  even  in  my  despondency,  J  could 

than  reason,  my  steps  turned  towards  not  resist  being  amused  at  the  pertinacity 

the  stage  office.   The  evening  coach  was  with  wbich  Ben  drove  up  to  every  tavern 

about  starting,  and  my  old  acquaintance,  within  miles  of  his  route,  and,  by  his 

Ben,  was  on  the  box.   With  no  purpose,  '*  five   minutes   here»  gentlemen,"  and, 

except  to  be  near  her  I  loved,  I  jumped  now  and  then,  a  "  beat  o'  liquor,"  tried 

up  beside  him.    He  saw  that  I  was  in  to  bribe  Mr.  Jones  to  rest  his  foot  oooe 

Iroable,  and,  with  the  tact  of  true  kind-  more  on  solid  earth.    But  Mr.  Jones 

ness,  said  not  a  word.    For  an  hour  we  was  not  to  be  moved.   He  was  a  fixtuiei 

rode  in  silence.   At  length  Ben's  patience  An  old  traveler  would  sometimes   put 

began  to  totter  on  its  throne,  and  he  turn-  out  his  head  to  suggest  that  we  were  in 

ed  to  me  with  the  polite  inquiry,  *'  Lost  a  new  road,  but  Ben's  answer  was  ready: 

your  grandmother,  squire?**    The  cold  '*We  always  goes  round  here,  a  Wed* 

winter  air,  and  the  sensation  of  motion  nesdays,"  checked  the  remonstrance. 

had  somewhat  aroused  roe,  and  I  tried  to  Little  impression  as  these  endeavors 

Calk  as  usual.    Ben,  doubtless,  suspected  made  on  Mr.  Jones,  Ben  was,  at  last* 

the  cause  of  my  trouble,  and,  in  a  moment,  overcome  by  them.  Every  descent  add  ed 

he  remarked :  to  our  load  at  least  one  efass  of  brandy, 

<«  We've  got  the  chap  inside,  *at*s  going  not  much  affected  by  the  few  drops  of 

to  hev  the  colonel's  darter— likely  look-  water,  which,  *<  for  the  looks  of  the 

ing  feller,  he  is,  tu.**  thing,**  as  he  said,  he  scornfully  dashed 

He  had  led  up  to^my  trumps.  A  lawyer  at  it.    The  frequency  of  his  libations 

could  not  more  cunningl  v  have  caught  would  have  been  a  statistic  to  the  Wash- 

the  train  of  a  witness's  thoughts.    The  ingtonians,  if  Washingtonians  there  had 

confidence  I  had   refused   to  my  best  been  in  those  davs.    He  afterwaids  in- 

friend,  I  gave,  without  reserve,  to  one  formed  me,  that  ne  meant  to  get  drunk, 

whom  I  had  seen  but  once  before  in  my  and  leave  me  to  do  as  1  pleased  with  the 

life,     [n  a  few  words,  I  told  him  my  stage,  as  he  knew  that  his  "bosses" 

whole  story.  would  sooner  pardon  that,  than  any  ap* 

«*  Wall,  thafs  bad,"  said  Ben,  *'  tu  parentlv  intentional  neglect  of  dnty.    £ 

devilish    bad.    The   feller  isn't  much,  somewhat  suspect  that  Ben  was,  at  all 

•rter  all.    If  you'd  stuck  to  the  road,  times,  easy  of  conviction,  as  to  the  propri- 

you'd  a  come  in  fust,  but  you're  dis-  ety  of  taking  another  glass;  but,  if  it  was 

tanced  now,  any  way.    What  d'ye  mean  really  his  purpose  to  get  eminently  fud- 

to  du  ?  I'm  too  heavy  for  a  capsize,  yon  died,  seldom  have  human  plans  met  with 

know.    I'll  try  to  leave  the  chap  on  the  so  perfect  a  success.    After  fortune  had 

road,  if  that'll  accommodate."  saved  us  from  many  an  imminent  danger, 

**  Do  it,  Ben,"  said  I,  vainly  endeavor-  sleep  "  wrapped  him  about  like  a  cloak," 

ing  to  grasp  his  immense  hand,  **  and  I'll  and  I  assumed  his  office,  with  a  determi- 

make  vour  fortune."  nation  to  carry  out  his  plans  that  might 

•*  Wall,  I  must  du  my  dooty ;  but,  if  have  been  an  example  to  Mr.  Tyler. 

Jonee  does  git  out,  my  stage  won't  be  Our  delays  bad  consumed  some  hours, 

kept  waiting  all  day  for  him,  that's  sar-  and  it  was  now  qnite  dark.    I  knew  that 

titt."  Mr.  Jones  could  see  nothing  from  his 

The  possibilityofanticipating  my  rival,  position,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 

made  roe  as  delirious  with  hope>  as,  be-  he  should  go  to  Plymouth.    Once,  only, 

fore,  I  had  been  stupid  with  despair,  he  gave  signs  of  vijpilance,  b^  putting  out 

A  thousand  wild  plans  rushed  to  my  his  head  and  bidding  the  driver  stop  at 

thoughts,  and  each  seemed  certain  of  Cok>nei  Russell's.    *'  Indeed  will  I,  quo* 

success.    A  thousand  moving  phrases  Find  lay." 

of  love  and  repentance  seemed  written  From  my  rides  and  walks  with  Kate,  I 

in  light  before  my  eyes.    But  they  fled  knew  every  inch  of  the  road  for  miles, 

as  suddenly  as  tney  came,  when  I  re-  In  a  Christian  spirit,  I  drove  slowly  and 

fleeted  how  little  promise  there  was,  that  steadily,  in  order  that  Mr.  Jones  might 

Kate,  angered,  slighted,  and  apparently  be  able  to  indulge  any  inclination  ne 

forgotten,  would  take  me  back  to  her  might   feel  for  repose.     It  was  eight 

heart,  would  abandon  her  new  love  for  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  house. 

my  angry  jealousy.    I  had  just  enough  Through  the  bare  branches  of  Uie  elms. 
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I  could  see  the  lighted  windows,  and  After  an  awkward  silence,  I  came 

especially  1  noticed  one  candle  homing  nearer  to  my  point,  by  asking, 

ahove  the  hall,  where  it  had  doabtless  *'  May  I  hope  that  Miss  Russell  has 

been  placed  at  sunset,  to  marshal  Mr.  for»Ten  my  petulance  ?" 

Jones  the  way  that  he  was  not  going,  For  a  moment,  she  fixed  upon  me  her 

with  my  permission.    After  some  tug-  brown  eyes,  as  if  to  measure  now  much 

ging  I  aroused  Ben*s  hands  to  their  accus-  my  words  meant,  then  quietly  looked 

toDMd  office,and  mhlvpenrtft "  Go  ahead,"  down  and  held  her  peace. 

in  his  drowsy  ear,  I  jumped  to  the  My  courage,  that  had  ebbed  so  quickly. 

ground.  began  to  flow  again. 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  heart  with  a  '*  May  I  speu  a  word  with  yoa  in 

thrill  of  delight,*a8  I  heard  the  horses^  private,  Kate  ^  I  said, 

hoofs  clatter  oyer  the  frozen  road.    The  Her  mother  rose.    The  good  old  lady 

prize  was  before  me,  and  considering  the  evidently  meditated  a  sally  through  the 

situation  of  my  rival's  neck,  the  odds  outward  adornments,  behind  which  she 

were  scarcely  against  me.    I  hastened  was  as  closely  beleaguered,  as  a  garrison 

to  the  house  and  into  the  room  where  I  behind  General  Pillow's  intrencbmenta. 

•aw  the  lights.    I  had  thought  to  speak  "  Sit  still,  ma,"  said  Kate,  and  then, 

quickly  and  to  the  purpose,  but  Kate,  with  a  demure  voice,  but  a  twinkle  of 

who  had  doubtless  risen  to  welcome  her  exquisite  womanly  malice  in  her  eye : 

other  lover,  met  me  at' the  door,  and  her  "  I  have  so  much  to  think  of  now, 

look  changed  so  suddenly  to  cold,  sur-  that  you  must  excuse  me.    Perhaps  to- 

Erised  anger,  that  my  heart  fell  and  my  morrow  or  the  next  day,  I  shall  be  more 

opes  fled  in  an  instant     I  could  not  capable  of  holding  council  with  you." 

utter  a  word — not  a  stammer  came  to  my  This  was  too  much — I  was  angry  my- 

reiief.  self  now,  and  I  rose  to  ga    As  I  opened 

Through  piles  of  silks  and  laces,  and  the  door,  the  same  voice  saluted  me  that 

garments  known  and  unknown,  I  dis-  had  bid  me  stop  at  the  colonel's.    I  felt 

oerned  Mrs.  Russell.    Her  favor  I  had  the  absurdity  of  going  ofi"  so  manifestly 

early  won  by  a  new  recipe  for  jam,  and  shorn,  and  looking  again  at  Kate,  I  saw 

she  had  the  grace  to  offer  me  a  seat  and  a  tear  nestling  in  her  eyelid, 

inquire  about  my  health.    On  my  reply-  Clearing  two  dresses  at  a  jump,  I  kissed 

ing  that  I  was  much  fatigued  by  my  stage  her  as  of  old,  and  whispered,  *<  I  love  you 

liae,  she  asked :  dearly,  Kate — will  you  forgive  me  i^ 

'*  Was  not  Mr.  Jones  with  you,  in  the  For  a  moment,  she  hid  her  face  upou 

stage  ?    We  have  been  expecting  (him  my  breast ;  then  turned  it  towards  mine — 

for  hours."  ^  and  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the 

A  martyr  to  truth,  I  answered  that  he  meetine  of  the  lips." 

was,  but  had  gone  to  Plymouth.  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  entered  the  room 

I  j^ced  at  Kate,  who  was  busily  in  time  to  be  a  spectator  of  this  pleastnc 

striving  to  hide  a  crimson   ribbon  in  scene,  made  a  desperate  attempt  at  a  look 

white  roses.    I  could  see  that  her  hands  of  lofty  scorn — an  attempt  which  would, 

trembled,  and  her  cheek  was  thin  and  doubtless,  have  been  more  succesafid, 

pale.    Gladly  would  I  have  axgued  that  had  the  ice  been  stronger,  or  the  water 

our  separation  had   preyed  upon   her  shallower,  of  the  brook  into  which  Ben 

health,  as  it  had  upon  mine,  but  that  had  upset  him,  and  then  departed  to  his 

chilling  look  of  hers  forbade.    At  length  ledger  and  his  money-making. 

I  ventured  to  ask  if  she  was  well.  Frank  attired  me  in  \\\b  Broadway 

<«  Yes,  sir,  thank  yon."  garments.    The  wedding  was  not  de- 

Her  pets  all  in  good  condition  ?  lerred,  and  Kate  and  i  have  not  quar- 

«  Ail  well,  sir,  thank  you."  reled  since. 

Nothing  but  the  requisite  monosylla-  My  tale  has  its  moral :  a  man  should 

hies.  go  early  to  his  own  wedding. 
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INDUCTIVE    THEORY    OF    CIVILISATION. 

THX  80CUL  8T8TSM  AMD  ITS  MODERN  RErORMCaS. 

It  U  not  ominoua  in  all  comUrie$t 

When  crowi  and  ravens  croak  upon  treetf 

Hudibrat, 

Undoubtedly.    And  with  no  less,  bat  oirer  such'**  absurdities,"  with  something 

perhaps  more  reason,  at  the  dawn  of  of  the  little  insolence  of  Esop's  wren 

science,  than  in  the  darkness  of  supersti-  popping  forth  from  the  plumaecf  of  the 

tion ;  in  the  days  of  hauruspicial,  than  exhausted  eagle.    Thus  Aristotle,  for  ex- 

of  humanitarian  croaking.    It  should  not  ample,  the  first  of  the  political  philoso- 

be  dissembled,  therefore,  that  what  is  phers  of  antiquity  and  the  father  of  the 

called  social  reform  is  becoming  the  great  best  of  the  modern,  we  find  unable  even 

subject  of  interest,  as  well  as  deciama-  to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  state— a 

tion,  especially  in  our  age,  and  day,  and  free  state — not  based  on  the  institution  of 

country.    Attention  indeed  it  must  have  slavery.    Such  an  ingredient  would  on 

engaged,  more  or  less  explicitly,  in  all  the  contrary  be  deemed  fatal,  in  the  re> 

times,  in  virtue  of  the  contact,  almost  public  of  Sidney  or  of  Harrington.    To 

universal,  of  the  social  system,  both  with  Hobbes  both  such  states  were  no  better 

practical  life  by  its  immediate   conse-  than  chimeras,  and  a  single  despot  the 

quences,  and  with  speculative  inquiry  sole  security  for  social  existence.    Next 

by  its  organicai  principles.     Hitherto,  comes  Rousseau,  who,  instead  of  havine 

however,  it  has  confined  itself,  in  the  for-  all  slaves  with  Hobbes,  would  have  aU 

mer  of  these  aspects,  to  merely  remedial  sovereigns,  or  at  least  fractional  parts  of 

and  expedientiar^  purposes,  and  in  the  the  sovereign  unit.    Farther  still,  the 

latter  has  been  little  better,  from  Pytha-  Communists  of  our  own  day,  can  see  no 

goras  or  Plato  downwards,  than  a  species  salvation  for  society,  short  of  abolishing 

of  intellectual  exercitation,  characterized  not  only  all  servitude,  even  the  voiantary, 

accordingly  (after  one  of  the  most  nota-  bat  all  subordination,  even  the  domestic  X 

ble  of  those  ingenious  essays)  by  the  Sotoo,werean  American  Plato  to  imagine 

jeering  designation  of  Utopianism.  a  new  Atlantis,  we  may  be  sure  he  would 

Not  that  these  systems  have  had  noother  not  bethink  him  of  expelling  the  poets  from 
dation  than  fancy,  as  is  vulgarly  sup-  the  city — if  indeed  ne  would  deem  ourt 
^_  d.  On  the  contrary,  fidelity  to  fact  of  importance  enough  to  rank,  with  the 
was  their  fundamental  fault ;  or  rather  it  pickpockets  and  pave-nymphs,  amongst 
was  their  necessity,  the  necessity  of  the  "  dangerous  classes"  of  society.  Yet 
their  situation,  of  their  day  and  its  place  erroneous  or  even  absurd  as  these  several 
on  the  scale  of  human  development  systems  appear — roost  of  them  progree* 
Accordingly,  they  are  empirical  essen-  sivelv  absurd  if  you  will — history,  suffi- 
tially,  every  one,  from  the  Republic  of  ciently  known,  would  prove  them  to  have 
Plato  to  the  Phalanx  of  Fourier ;  only  emanated  from  the  special  facts,  to  have 
they  are  eflTectually  so  less  and  less  as  reflected  the  social  situation,  of  their  re- 
extending  experience  has  gained  a  wider  spective  periods.  And  that  they  could 
range  of  induction,  and  approximated  to  not  do  otherwise,  will  be  evident,  we 
the  position  of  scientific  conception,  think,  to  demonstration  in  the  sequel. 
And  here  we  have  a  simple  and  the  In  fact  the  human  mind,  even  in  the  wild- 
sole  means,  not  only  of  explaining  the  est  of  its  visions,  cannot  wander  indefi- 
errors  of  these  systems,  now  so  palpa-  nitely  from  the  reality  of  things ;  such  a 
ble  and  almost  puerile,  but  of  also  recon-  condition  of  intellectual  vaffrancv  would 
ciling  the  commission  of  oversights  so  have  effectually  precluded  all  coherences 
gross  with  the  possession  of  intellects  so  and  all  community,  of  opinion  in  the 
gigantic  :  a  contrast  which  we  should  world.  Its  utmost  flight  perhaps  consista 
wonder  (were  they  much  in  the  habit  of  in  generalizing  from  a  simpler  order  of 
reflectinj^)  how  those  philosophers  can  phenomena,  and  this  of  course  is  limited 
settle  with  themselves  who,  amongst  us,  ny  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  new 
ire  in  the  flippant  habit  of  triumphing  .  subject  Bo  that  in  the  matter  of  8oeiety». 
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which  is  the  most  complicate  of  all,  the    been  unknown  even  to  one  so  late  and 

prevalence  of  theorizing  should  be  re-    great  as  Bacon.    Much  of  this  may,  no 

garded  as  indicative  not  merely  of   a    doubt,  be  attributed  to  the  propagation  of 

social  want,  but  also  of  the  imminence,    the  press,  nropense,  we  know,  to  the 

and  perhaps  the  extent,  of  the  requisite    mystical  in  language,  which  gives  the  ap- 

political  remedy.    And  the  significance,    p<&arance  of  learning  to  those  who  mean 

it  may  be  added,  will  in  each  of  these    seriously,  and  to  those  who  afiect  to 

respects  be  multiplied  proportionally  as    banter,  the  self-importance  of  superior 

the  theories  themselves  come  to  coincide    sagacity.     Still,  when  it  is  considered 

with  the  practical  o^ects  of  the  contem*    that  the   clamor,  either  for  blame   or 

porary  agitation.    For  this  is  a  conver-    praise,  is  almost    universal    from    the 

gence  which  belongs  but  to  the  advent  of    highest  organs  to  the  lowest — which  are 

science.  commonly  indeed  but  echoes— from  the 

We  should  beware  then  of  disregarding    philosophical  romance  of  Europe  to  the 

theories;  thus  necessarily  more  or  less    scrannel  reed  of  our  country  newspapers, 

correspondent,  in  even  their  most  fantas-    there  can  be  no    rational  doubt  of   a 

tic  forms,  with  living,  moving  realities,    certain    general    sympathy    with    this 

But  if  the  cant  against  speculation  is  not    extraordinary  spirit.     And  the  signifi- 

jret   quite  obsolete  in   politics — a  pre-    cance  would  moreover  seem  augmented 

ladice  i|rnorantly  contracted   from  the    by  the  comparative  absence  of  the  ordi* 

infant,  uie   Utopian  efforts  alluded  to,    nary  provocations,  in  a  country  like  ours, 

which  were  but  the  poetical  phase,  so    as  yet  less  ripe  in  misery,  as  well  as 

to  speak,  through  which  social  philoso-    mind,  for  excitement    But  more  than 

fhj  has  had  to  pass,  like  every  other,    phrases,  forms  too,  imported  in  all  their 

beiore  reaching  the  historical  and  scien-    paraphernalia  of  plan,  are  actually  ap- 

tific — if  theories,  we  say,  are  still  to  be    plied,  we  see,  no  less  seriously  than  sys- 

set  aside  by  a  sneer,  let  us  turn  to  the    tematically,  to  the  reorganization  afore- 

realities  themselves,  let  us  observe  them    said. 

as  they  have  taken  consistency  and  shape        Now  what  does  all  this  import?    It 
progressively  in  the  Practical  order  of    may  well  be  allowed  that  the  public  have 
reform.    For  they  it  is,  beyond  doubt,    no  very  distinct  meaning.  Even  the  active 
that  have  furnished  the  facts  and  even  the    propaeators  of  the  movement  Tto  borrow 
evidence,  which  the  philosopher  comes,    their  mvorite  phrase)  are,  pernaps,  most 
periodically,  to  sum  up,  as  it  were,  and    of  them,  not  greatly  better  informed  in 
perhaps  round  with  an  occasional  gene-    the   premises.     But  does  this  establish 
ralization,  into  a  system.  If  then  we  look    the  nullity  of  the  fact;  according  to  the 
back  to  the  history  of  social  or  popular    vulgar  logic,  that  who  fails  to  assign 
agitation,  it  will  be  found,  as  above  re-    reason  can  have  none  ?    And  shou 
marked,  to  have  commenced  with  ques-    not  rather  admonish  of  danjrer  from 
tions  of  a  merely  practical  and  material    unconscious  ignorance  ?    For  our 
natore,  and  to  have  ascended  but  bv  the    we  are  not  only  convinced  that  this  great 
gradation  of  ages  to  conceptions  01  any    social  phenomenon  must  have  a  com- 
veally  orj;anieal  compass.    The  reform    mensurate  significance,  as  every  effect 
cry  principally  was  Agrarian,  Financial,    must  have  an  adequate  cause ;  but  should. 
Commercial, Constitutional  in  fine;  which    moreover,  deem  this  circumstance  of  un- 
appears  to  have  been  the  order,  as  well    assignableness  symptomatic,  on  the  con- 
as  the  extent,  of  the  nrogression  down  to    trary,  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude 
«ar  own  times.      Now,  however,  the    or  importance.    All  ide^is — truth  or  illu- 
vatchword  is  Social  reform.    It  is  no    sion — seem  to  be  naturally  vague  in  pro- 
more  merely  measures  concerning  person    portion  as  they  are  large  or  new ;  whence 
or  property ;  no  longer  modification  even    perhaps  the  grandiloquence  habitual  to 
fundamental  of   particular  institutions,    poetic  diction  and  to  juvenile  composition. 
Nothing  less  is  proposed  distinctly  than    Definiteness  of  design  is  oftener,  because 
the  reconstruction  of  the  social  system    easier,  the  cold  quality  of  what  is  old  or 
ilaelf.    Spirit  of  the  age — ^march  of  in-    unimportant ;  and  precision,  whether  of 
teUect — ^progress    of   civilization — reor-    conception  or  expression,  belongs  but  to 
naization  in  short  of  society,  are  phrases    a  subject,  or  to  an  intellect,  already  dan- 
Decoming  familiar  to  even  the  multitude    fied  by  analysis,  or  cooled  by  ^e. 
of  our   day ;   though  assuredly    they        There  is,  indeed,  amongst  us,  an  afiec- 
woald  have  been  incomprehensible  to  a    tation  of  *<  common  sense*' — that  caput 
^iloeopher  of  antiquity,  m  they  have    mortuum  of  mind-— which  disposes  oiall 
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such  manifestations  as  a  species  of  moral  eonsequence  is  thns  admitted,  and  this  is 
mania  or  epidemic,  and,  moreover,  pro-  surely  of  a  kind  to  demand  a  serious  con- 
duced (through  some  remnant  of  witch-  sideration  of  its  character  and  its  claims. 
craft,  we  suppose)  hy  the  ambition  of  To  this  end  it  is  best,  preliminarily,  to 
knaves  or  the  fanaticism  of  fools.  These,  present  a  succinct  analysis  of  the  posi- 
it  were  sufficient  to  remark,  are  not  char-  tioos  respectively  of  the  friends  and  tha 
acters  historically  famousfor  having  ope-  adversaries  of  the  tendency.  If  not  from 
rated,  and  especially  originated,  great  so*  their  doctrines,  we  may  derive  informa- 
dal  or  intellectual  movements.  It  is  a  task  tion  from  their  errors, 
for  which  theenthusiasm of  geniosandvir-  With  the  destructive  features  imputed 
tfie  combined  has  been  always  found  too  to  Socialism  the  reader,  no  doubt,  is  suffi- 
leeble,  unless  favored  by  the  spontaneous  ciently  familiar— -of  course,  we  mean  for 
concurrence  of  one  of  those  periodical  the  present  purpose.  We  shall  merely* 
predispositions,  observed  in  the  public,  then,  seek  to  give  saliency  to  its  fundamen* 
to  become  dupes  or  disciples.  No  more  tal  principle ;  notingt  hereafter  a  few  con- 
misleading  error  has  resulted  from  the  sequences,  whereby  the  better  to  estimate 
otterly  unphilosophical  spirit  in  which  its  logical  consistency  with  the  aggregate 
history  has  hitherto  been  written,  than  system  of  human  ideas  and  institutions, 
this  over-estimating  the  influence  of  in-  The  same  shall  be  our  procedure  with 
dividual  will,  whether  through  power  or  the  antagonist  doctrine.    The  condition 

Eersuasion,  upon  the  general  current  of  of  all  innovation,  all  reform,  is  change. 
Oman  opinions  and  affiiirs.  Supposing  The  reason  for  change  can  be  but  one  of 
that  human  volitions  are  determined  ar-  two :  that  it  is  a  good  in  itself,  or  that  it 
bitrarily,  and  seeing  how  easily*  in  most  is  the  necessary  means  of  an  effectual 
men,  thfgr  are  in  fact  divertible  to  this  amelioration.  The  Reformer  the  most 
or  that  particular  purpose,  it  is  apt  to  be  visionary  must  put  his  justification  (for 
thought  that  the  care^  of  a  nation,  or  of  justification  he  owes)  upon  either  of  these 
the  race,  might,  by  the  interposition  of  grounds.  If  he  pleads  the  latter,  he  puts 
a  single  man,  have  taken  any  of  a  thou-  himself  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
aand  different  courses.  Which  is  a^  if,  case.  But  this  he  rarely  dares,  for  it  would 
perceiving  how  freely  we  may  displace  be  admitting  in  part  the  position  of  his 
a  handful  of  the  waters,  one  were  to  conservative  foe.  The  otner,  then,  that 
imagine  himself  or  another  capable  not  is  to  say,  change  absohitely,  must  be 
only,  with  the  royal  barbarian,  of  check*  the  actuating  motive.  Moreover,  what 
ing  the  flow,  but  even  of  changing  the  is  evidently  so  imperfect,  he  vaguely 
channel,  of  the  ocean.  Those  men  even  thinks  must  profit  at  all  events  by  al- 
who  are  commonly  held  to  have  altered  teration.  In  short,  he  adopts  the  thinff 
the  face  and  the  destinies  of  the  world —  in  principle :  for  such  is  the  import  oT 
a  Cesar,  a  Mahomet,  a  Napoleon — have  his  habitual  denunciation  of  the  past 
been,  in  truth,  but  ripples  on  the  surface  as  hut  a  long  waste  of  error,  impos* 
of  the  stream,  symptoms  or  rather  sym-  ture  and  crime,  from  which  it  would  be 
bols  of  its  course,  only  because  slaves  to  desirable  to  cut  completely  loose,  and  to 
the  current.  If  yon  would  see  them  re-  separate,  were  it  possible,  by  a  species 
duced  to  their  proper  powers,  contem-  of  social  quarantine,  the  hopes  and  the 
plate  the  one  as  muleteer,  the  other  in  destinies  of  the  future. 
the  bands  of  the  pirates,  and  the  third.  The  Opponent  of  Reform,  on  the  other 
after  having  pledged  his  sword  for  a  din-  hand,  who  would  keep  all  things  fixed 
ner,  strolling  along  the  Seine  to  drown  as  in  a  frost,  can  have  no  other  reason 
himself.  You  will  after  better  discern  that  than  either,  simply,  because  thev  exist,  or 
the  force,  which  they  merely  represented,  because  they  are  the  best,  on  the  whole* 
belonged  really  to  the  state  of  transition  which  can  oe  had  in  the  circumstancea. 
of  their  respective  civilizations,  political,  But  he  is  quite  as  careful  as  the  Reforms 
religious,  social.  of  intrusting  himself  to  the  circumstances. 
May  it  not,  then,  be  some  nnder-cur*  And  not  only  for  the  reciprocal  reason, 
rent  of  this  nature  which  gives  the  agi-  that  this  must  terminate  the  antagonism 
tation  in  question,  too,  that  growing  effi-  of  principle  by  reducing  it  to  a  question 
dency  which  the  very  persons  who  thus  of  fact,  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
labor  to  vilify  its  origin,  are  forced  to  worst  aliments  of  political  controversy, 
recognize,  in  warning  us  that  it  will  end  The  Anti -reformer,  moreover,  has  per* 
with  subverting  the  social  system  ?  But  baps  still  a  stronger  instinct  of  his  gene- 
whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  matter,  its  ral  incapacity  to  enter  the  large  fidd  of 
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relative  and  rational  investigation.  Thos  nature,  which  is  to  be  oreroome  bat  by  a 
shrinking,  both  alike,  from  the  interme*  positive,  and  necessarily  a  poweriuU 
diate  ground,  where  their  positions  mostly  force;  as  is  attested  by  the  extreme  en- 
meet  in  a  common  and  practicable  plane,  darances  both  of  nations  and  individaals. 
they  intrench  themselves  aloft,  at  vitu-  And,infact,  history,  we  think,  would  tell 
peration  distance,  in  the  easy  absolute-  of  more  states  having  expired  by  the 
ness  of  the  contradictory  extremes.  atrophy  of  despotism  than  by  the  agae 

Convergencies,  indeed,  of  this  nature  of  democracy, 
there  occasionally  are  in  practice ;  and        In  support  of  this  policy,  we  are  fre- 

tliis  is  what  dissembles  the  absurdity  of  quently  reminded  of  the  sentiment  of 

the  abstract  positions  as  just  exhibited.  Burke,  that  '*  there  is  a  presumptioa 

But   in  general    they  are   compulsory  in  favor  of  establishment."    But,  vritk 

effects  of  the  course  of  things,  which  we  unaffected  deference  to   his  great  an- 

have  before  alluded  to,  and  shall  after  ex-  thority,  the  maxim  is  fallacious ;   lik« 

plain  at  large.    And  were  it  otherwise,  most  others  of  an  abstract  nature  when 

were  these  accommodations  to  circum*  applied  without  due  restriction  to  pra^ 

stance  really  voluntary,  they  would  so  tical  and  especially  political  afilairs.    It 

far  be  inconsistent  with  the  respective  disregards  the  element  of  timey  or  rather 

credos.    An  admission,  in  fact,  so  naively  it  computes  it,  but  in  its  own  favor ; 

betrayed  in  the  protestations,  with  which  whereas  the  fact  is  essentially  otherwise^ 

these  compromises  are  habitually  accom-  Such  presumption,  no  doubt,  there  does 

panied,  that  they  are  concessions  to  the  exist  at  the  moment  of  adopting  an  in- 

**  obstinate  bigotry,"  or  to  the  **  deplora-  stitution ;  but  it  is  because  the  fact  is  de* 

hie  radicalism,  of  the  times."  cisive  evidence  of  superior  soitablenesa 

Such  are  the  characteristic  principles  to  the  actual  situation  ooth  of  s^timenta 
of  the  adverse  sects  of  our  political  or  and  circumstances.  Now  with  reason* 
social  teachers:  Jnnova/ton /or tAec^nce  so  constantly  fluctuating  as  these,  the 
of  improvement;  Establishment  for  iheac-  dependent  presumption  must  be  snp- 
eident  of  existence.  Now  a  word  of  the  posed  soon  to  pass  away;  according 
consequences.  Of  the  former  maxim,  to  another  maxim  far  more  ancient,  and 
the  strict  incompatibility  with  the  exist-  no  less  authoritative  than  Burke's:  c»- 
ence  of  the  social  state  is  evident  enough;  sat  ratiot  cessetur  et  ipsa  lex.  It  pass- 
most  people  can  tolerably  appreciate  the  es,  then,  to  the  opposite  side.  A  doc- 
fanaticism  of  anarchy.  But  has  not  fa-  trine,  for  the  rest,  which  also  might, 
naticism,  like  the  ancient  Janus,  a  face  we  doubt  not,  claim'  the  sanction  of  the 
towards  the  past  as  well  as  the  future  ?  same  profound  writer.  For  he  was,  be 
That  absolate,  abusive  conservatism  is  in  it  remembered,  charged  with  radicalism 
fact  a  tendency  similarly  fatal,  though  de-  in  his  earlier  career,  as  well  as  with  roy- 
monstrably  certain,  we  think,  is  not  equal*  alism  at  the  later  period  when  the  senti- 
ly  obvious.  The  effect  is  here  disguised  ment  in  question  was  written,  and  when 
by  two  ver]^  plausible  illusions  :  the  one  the  conservative  element  of  his  thought- 
supposing  it  more  natural  that  what  ac-  ful  nature  became,  according  to  a  com- 
tually  is  should  continue  to  be,  than  that  mon  observation,  predominant  with  his 
something  should  commence  which  as  closing  years.  The  truth,  however, 
yet  is  not ;  the  other  conceiving  it  pru-  seems  to  be  that  he  was  at  no  time 
dent  to  prefer  the  known  and  tried  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  exclusively, 
the  unknown  and  the  unimagined — man  No  statesman,  no  philosopher  of  his  day, 
remaining  always  child  enough  to  dread  perhaps  even  of  ours,  has  been  more 
the  dark.  The  mere  statement  exposes  sensible,  in  fact,  to  the  equal  mischiev- 
sufficiently  the  fallacy  of  these  senti-  ousness  of  both  the  spirits.  None  did 
ments,  though  they  lead  thousands  of  more  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  view- 
your  most  respectable  people  (politicians  ing  all  political  questions  relatively,  of 
especially)  by  the  ears,  through  life.  Not  having  constant  regard  to  the  special 
only,  then,  is  the  mischief  of  Conserva^  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  this  per- 
tive  bigotry  as  real,  but — however  para-  ception  of  the  course  of  things — instinc- 
doxicaT— the  danger  appears  more  immi-  tively  signalized  in  the  golden  mean  of 
nent.  For,  besides  by  the  prejudices  just  the  ancients— was  in  Burke,  too,  rather 
noted,  which  are  incident  more  or  less  to  the  constitutional,  than  the  cultivated, 
the  mass  of  mankind,-innovation  is  far-  wisdom  of  genius.  His  political  philoso- 
ther  repressed  spontaneously  by  the  iner-  phy  is  throughout  empirical — which 
tia,  at  once  moral  and  physical,  of  our  made  it,  indeed,  the  fitter  tor  British  con* 
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samption,  and  aeoonnts,  accordingly,  for  fathomablf  full  of  political  import,  and 

its  eminent  BucccM  at  the  eamc  time  <^eiv»  which,  with  its  equally  profound  com- 

and  there  on^.*   An  empiricism  howeyer  ment  or  criterion  of  appbcation :  Do  unto 

so  comprehensive  as  to  be  very  far,  it  others  as  you  would  be  done  unto,  epito* 

seems,  in  advance  of  his  country,  as  of  mizes  the  social  system  in  all  its  scien* 

course  of  ours.    Bat  unguided  by  princi-  tific   perfection    both   of    theory    and 

^es  sufficiently  fundamental,  he  was  led  practice ! 

ay  this  very  maxim  to  follow  too  widely  In  fine,  from  denying  either  sense  or 
the  oscillations  of  circumstanoes.  Hence  sincerity  to  one  another,  the^  end  with 
the  apparent  inconsistency  imputed  by  discardin*^  their  own ;  which  in  fact  they 
each  or  the  factions  in  turn,  who,  high  have  reason  to  discredit,  seeing  how 
and  dry  on  the  stepping-stones  of  their  constantly  they  have  been  contravened 
Jittle  partisan  formulas,  sooght  to  grapple  hj  the.  course  of  social  afiaira,  descri- 
bim  to  either  side.  And  in  fine,  the  bing  from  the  first  a  species  of  diago- 
•eJf-contredictton,  were  it  real,  would  so  nal  between  them.  For  we  speak  of 
Hr  annul  his  authority  for  the  sanction  course  of  these  two  doctrines  as  they 
of  either  tenet;  but  being  substantially  have  divided  political  speculation  from 
nttioaal,  is  the  heavy  condemnation  of  its  infancy,  and  not  especially  of  the 
both.  parties  before  as,  except  as  they  seem  to 
We  n»ythen  conclude  the  DUra*conser-  present  the  malady  we  examine,  in  its 
native  doctrine  to  be  no  better  than  the  state  of  crisis.  A  symptom  of  such  state 
lUdicai :  indeed  it  would  seem  in  theory  is  this|^enerai  hollowness  and  hypocrisy, 
to  be  the  less  conformable  to  a  world  and  as  its  polemical  correlative,  exagze* 
where  all  is,  and  subsists,  perhaps,  by  ration  and  abuse.  Another  is  Uieintde- 
change.  From  the  logicid  consequen-  ranee  of  individual  dissent  from  maxims 
ces  of  the  principles  seveially,  which  which  the  parties  have  probab)]^  them- 
happily  are  impossible,  let  us  now  selves  not  the  least  faith  in.  This  isan  ex- 
glance  to  the  practical  efiects  of  their  igence  profoundly  reasonable.  For  the 
contention,  upon  the  Morality  and  Intel-  less  men  believe  or  know  (which  comes 
lect  of  the  community  they  unhappily  to  the  same)  of  the  substance,  the  more 
divide  and  distract.  In  the  first  place  faithful  can  they  be  to  the  forms ;  which 
they  oblige— and  are  ^but  too  faithful  makes  the  present  the  great  age  of  parties 
to  the  logical  obligation — ^to  hold  and  of  all  sorts.  Whereas  men  of  any  thought 
to  denounce  each  other^s  votaries,  recip-  can  hardly  escape  the  brand  of  apostasy 
rocally,  as  either  hypocrites  or  dupes,  and  inconsistency,  except  at  the  sacrifice 
This  for  the  present  generation,  suppose^  of  truth.  And  this  odious  ban  upon 
10  be  governed  through  opinion,  that  is  to  honesty  and  inquiry,  this  extinction  ol 
aay  by  fraud.  As  to  the  past — ^reputed  to  the  rational  liehts  of  society  beneath  tho 
be  the  rei^  of  force — ^itisrepreseated  by  little  bushel  of  party,  we  conceive  to  be 
die  one  side  as  but  a  lengthened  lazar-  one  of  the  severest  afflictions  it  hassufier* 
house  of  slavery  *  and  superstition,  ol  ed  from  the  spirit  in  question.  This  was 
tyranny  and  priestcraft ;  wnile  the  other  the  inconsistency  for  which  we  have  seen 
mast  contemplate  the  race  as  devoted,  on  Burke  pronounced  a  renegade  from  hu 
the  contrary,  since  the  fail  of  Adam,  to  principles  (meaning  of  course  theirs,) 
progressive  degeneration  into  profligacy  by  both  the  contemporary  factions.  And 
la  morals,  infidelity  in  religion,  and  how  full  of  melancholy  in8truction,to  see 
democracy  in  politics.  Are  we  to  won-  this  great  roan  lahorinff  to  defend  himself, 
der  then  at  the  intellectual  anarchy  with  the  weapons  of  their  own  petty 
almost  universal,  the  dispersive  incohe-  warfare,against  the  doubleline  of  barking 
leace  of  doctrines  not  only  moral  and  re-  curs,  as  in  his  **  Appeal  from  the  New  to 
ligious,  but  at  last  even  industrial,  which  the  Old  Whigs !"  Why  should  I  blush 
are  carrying  dissolution  into  those  so-  — ^was  the  frequent  exclamation  of  O- 
eial  bonds  the  last  perhaps  to  sever — ^the  Connell  to  the  like  imputations  that  beset 
material  interests  ?  .Should  we  not  rather  him  through  life — "  why  should  I  blush 
expect  to  find  the  spirit  of  **  uncharitable-  to  own  that  I  am  capable  of  profiting  by 
ness,"  rei^  supreme  ?  And  so  we  do  experience,  that  I  grow  wiser  with 
in  fact,  if  it  be  the  opposite  of  the  years  ?"  Surely  the  mush  ought  to  be- 
eharity  of  the  Gospel-— that  word,  so  un-  long  to  the  objector,  if  such  could  have, 

•  As  writer,  Barke  is  Bcaroe  known  on  the  Continent.   As  orator  even,  Thiers  dares  to 
Speak  of  him  as  an  intemperate  declaimer ! 
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ordinaTiljTt  refieclion  enough  to  excite  it  I  present  enligfateaed  age ;  ofiered  vp  a 

Bat  was  It  really  only  thuB  that  O'ConneU  species  of  nolocaost   for   the  coming 

too  had  still  the  knowledge  to  justify  his  social  milienninm  ?    Or  can  we  receive 

ohedience  to  the  most  fundamental  law  the  adverse  system  of  a  primitive  perfec- 

of  society?  Or  did  the  practiced  advocate  tion 'and   a  progressive   degradatioor— 

understand  his  tribunal  too  well  not  to  which  is  but  the  same  notion,  merely  in- 

employ  a   vulgar   saw   rather  than  a  verted  in  characteristic  confonnity  (re- 

philosophical  demonstration?    So  with  mark)  with  the  antagonism  of  the  points 

Webster,  and  every  other   man   truly  of  view  ?  Can  either  of  these  be  adopted, 

great  who  has  been  long  enough  in  pub-  we  say,  even  in  the  least  of  their  denees, 

lie  life.    Because  great  men  reflect  spoil-  consistently  with  the  belief  in  a  Provi* 

taneously^  the  aggregate  of  the  situation  donee— save  indeed  of  malevolence  and 

with  its  inconsistencies  of  circumstance  cruelty  ?    The  suppositions,  for  our  part» 

and  view,  that  is  to  say  its  misappiehen-  we  think  humbly  lo  be  impiiMis  in  re* 

ded  consistency.  It  is  only  the  small  who  ligion,  we  know  certainly  to  be  absurd 

make  your  nicely  consistent  partisans ;  in  philosophy.  The  latter,  however,  haa 

who  are  radical  or  conservative,  Whig  or  the   merit  of    superior  consistency  of 

Democrat,  to  order,  without  respect  to  theory,  as  it  has  no  doubt  the  sanction 

circumstance  or  season,  and  who  never  of  inspired  truth  in  theology.    But  the 

had  ideas  enough  of  their  own  fabric  to  effects  of  original  sin  are  not  we  helieve 

furnish  the  second  term  of  an  inconsis-  recognized  in  temporal  matters ;  and  ia 

tency.    Yet,  being  the  lar^  majority,  truth,  however  obvious   its  connection 

especially  among  the  politicians,  they  with  damnation,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 

have  succeeded  in  perverting;  into  a  re-  trace  democracy  among  its  penitential 

proach  what  the  trne  principles  of  social  consequences.     Any  system  of  social 

philosophy  would,  on  the  contrary,  vindi-  speculation  proceeding  in  principle  upon 

cate  as  the  evidence  of  greatness  and  a  such  a  conception  of  the  past  or  the 

title  to  glory.  80  preposterous  have  been,  future  of  mankind,  can  evidently  have 

without  its  light,  the  judgments  even  of  no  pretensions  to  philosophy  or  science, 

history, upon  men  and  institutions!  What  Any  which  should  o&r,  on  the  contrary* 

else  in  fact  than  this  radical  distortion  a  complete  harmony  with  both,  whether 

or  obfuscation  of  the  general  mind  and  viewed  in  the  order  of  natural  religion 

morals  could  (if  we  reflect   upon  it)  or  of  natural  reason,  would  present  the 

have  reduced,  or  long  reconciled,  a  civil-  most  conclusive  proof  of  its  scientific 

ieed  community,  in  the  determination  of  genuineness. 

their  gravest  interests,  to  the  habitual  Here  is  then  a  grand  negative  indica- 

eomputation  of  reason  by  the  head,  like  tion,  as  well    as  test,  to  the  inquiry. 

cattle !  There  is  also  a  positive  gne  equally  fun* 

This  is  surely  not  the  normal  or  a  per-  damental.    Society,  an  aggregate  of  cer« 

manent  state  of  society.    Nor  can  the  tain  relations  among  organized  beings, 

doctrines  just  described  avail,  we  see,  must  itself  he,  h  fortiori^  a  s]rslem,  an 

to  guide  us.    From  the  dawn  of  their  con-  organism — its  parts  therefore  aul  conoor* 

flict  they  have  proclaimed  the  established  dant,  and  its  movements  concurrent,  and 

form  and  the  proposed  reform  to  be  final,  any  apparent  conflict  between  them  but 

as  they  do  now.    But  there  is,  moreover,  the  mode  of  operating  the  machine.  For 

a  formidable    objection  which  none  of  such  is  the  mechanical  principle  of  all 

their  theories  ever  attempt  to  resolve,  animal  action  or  locomotion,  the  same» 

though  it  seems  to  compromise  not  only  no  doubt,  in  the  body  social  as  the  body 

the  reality  of  the  social  science  which  physical.     Might  not  this  be  but  tbte 

they  dogmatize  upon,  but  even  the  ex-  regular  function  of  the  two  parties  we 

isteace  of  truth  itself.    Are  we  to  hold,  have  been   characterizing ;  and  whose 

as  the  Reformers  teach,  (and  as  would  contention  should  thus  turn  out  to  have 

seem  in  fact  to  follow  from  the  preceding  been  analogous  exactly  (to  borrow  Uudi* 

exposition,)  that  the  human  race  have  bras's  happy  simile*)  to  the  legs  in  loco* 

been  abandoned  the  sport  of  all  impos-  motion,  similar  in  utility  of  resiut,  though 

ture  and  oppression,  down  at  least  to  the  equally  unconscious  of  the  destination 

*  For  as.  in  ranning,  every  pace  To  get  before  and  win  the  post ; 

Is  but  between  two  legs  a  race.  Yet  when  they're  at  their  race's  end. 

In  which  both  do  their  uttermost  They're  still  as  kind  and  constant  friendg. 
Precisely  such  will  be  the  happy  termination  of  the  social  antagonism  too,  if  there  be  faith 
science. 
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•f  to  tntreler  ?    They  woold  thot  be  The  sdentific  realit/  of  thie  division 

necessary  instniments,  not»  as  they  are  of  the  subject  may  be  demonstrated  by 

ordinarily  repnted,  necessary  evils :   an  general  reasoning.     And  this,  besides 

explanation  admirabljr  within  the  re^ui--  preparing  at  once  a  basis  and  a  test  of 

sites  of  the  philosophical  condition  just  the  subsequent  historical  evidence,  offers 

slated.     The  evil  would  in  this  view  the  advantage  of  aiding  the  reader's  ade^ 

have  always  proceeded  from  mistaking  quate  conception  of  a  matter  in  its  nature 

them  for  the  head,  whose  authority  they  the  most  complex,  and  the  most  confused 

naturally  usurp  alternately.  perhaps  in  its  actual  condition,  that  can 

Now  this  simple  and  quaint  illustm-  task  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind.  We 
lion  seems  to  suggest  the  true  solution  will  be  therefore  pardoned  being  indis- 
of  what  is  termed,  in  the  magniloquent  pensably  abstract,  or  what  would  be 
language  of  your  reformers,  the  great  termed  transcendental ;  though  it  will 
problem  of  the  age,  bat  which  is  in  truth  not,  we  trust,  be  exactly  after  the  manner 
the  problem  of  all  ages — a  solution  sat-  of  the;  TranscendentGiiists.  It  is  sn 
jsfactorily  accounting  for  the  social  axiomof  that  inductive  philosophy  which 
fermentation  and  general  anarchy  of  is  the  boast  of  modern  times  and  the 
opinion  peculiar  to  oar  day— supplying  scientific  hope  of  the  future,  that  every 
a  guage  whereby  directly  to  disarm  the  subject  of  speculation  may  be  considered 
theoretical  vagaries  proposed  to  rescue  in  either  of  two  aspects :  lirst,  as  it  is  in 
us  from  this  chaos,  but  which  can  only  itself  or  in  respect  to  the  relations  between 
serve  to  perpetuate  and  to  propagate  the  constituent  parts  or  elements ;  second- 
the  mischiefs-designating  the  organical  ly,  with  reference  to  its  relations  towards 
destination  of  society,  ^luting  out  the  other  objects,  or  towards  itself  at  other 
true  mode  of  extricating  it  from  the  times  and  in  different  circumstances.  In 
present  disorder,  and  reconciling  the  less  explicit  but  more  familiar  phrase,  the 
history  of  its  errors  and  sufferings  one  relates  to  the  laws  of  co-existence,  of 
with  the  established  principles  of  truth  harmony;  the  other  to  the  laws  of  succes- 
and  justice — a  solution  in  fine  which  siveexistence,  of  sequential  modification, 
serves  to  vindicate,  not  only  the  ways  of  The  one  asks,  what  ik  it  ?  the  other,  what 
Grod  to  man,  a  task  already  performed  by  does  it  ?  We  have  said  that  this  is  ap- 
philosopher  as  by  poet ;  but,  what  is  plicable  to  any  subject,  the  unorganized 
much  more  needed  and  new,  because  as  well  as  organic.  Objection  may,  bow- 
hitherto  more  difficult,  the  ways  of  man  ever,  be  made  as  to  the  former :  we  know 
to  man,  of  sect  to  sect,  of  nation  to  na-  but  little,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  relations 
tion,  and  above  all,  of  a^e  to  age.  If  between  the  parts  of  inert  matter.  It 
oar  conception  of  the  social  system  be  were  sufficient  perhaps  to  reply  that  thia 
correct,  one  or  two  principles  would  suf-  division,  now  old,  and  essentially  empir* 
fice  to  work  the  magic  of  all  this  expli-  ical,  has  long  been  shifting  its  demarka- 
cation.  To  develop  these  principles,  to  tion  with  the  advancement  of  science 
state  the  social  proolem,  with  (if  space  and  the  improvement  of  methods.  For 
permit)  the  method  appropriate  to  its  example,  the  inorganic  side  al  first  com* 
practical  solution,  is  the  immediate  par*  prised  chemistry  and  mineralogy — both 
pose  of  the  remaining  pages.  which  would  in  great  part  now  belong  to 

There  are,  as  intimated  precedently,  the  organic  order.  Tnis  tendency  then 
two  general  heads  of  inquiry,  to  one  or  would  perhaps  be  philosophical  warrant 
other  of  which  every  (question  respecting  enough  for  the  complete  extension  of  the 
the  social  system  is  ultimately  resolvable,  axiom.  But  we  have  proof  of  fact,  and 
What  are  the  conditions,  the  normal  founded  upon  the  absolutely  universal 
mode  of  its  existence  ?  What  is  the  end  relation  of  gravity,  in  Dal  ton's  celebrated 
or  the  leading  tendency  of  its  action  or  Law  of  Definite  Proportions, 
operation  ? — these  are  always,  under  fiat  however  it  be  with  the  inorpn- 
whatever  variety  of  form  or  of  fraction,  kal,  so  called,  this  great  duality  of  view 
effectually  the  objects  of  all  speculative  has  never  been  questioned  in  respect  to 
politics  and  of  all  popular  agitation.  And  oisanized  existences,  at^the  head  of 
the^r  exhaust,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  which  stands  our  subject  in  the  charae- 
subjects  of  debate ;  omitting  but  the  teristic  'complexity  ol  the  class.  We 
qaestion  of  existence,  which  in  this  case  mij^ht  then  have  dispensed  with  no- 
can  never,  it  is  obvious,  arise,  and,  at  all  ticmg  this  distinction  at  ail.  But  it  in- 
erents,  would  be  a  matter  for  evidence,  volves  a  question  of  theoretical  logic, 
not  for  analysis.  fundamental  in  its  bearing  on  the  sciences 
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generally,  and  especially  the  social,  and  all  haman  science  and  reason,  yet  bow 

to  which  we  attribute  the  puerile  confu-  all  unconsciously  to  the  universal  condi* 

sion  that  still  continues  to  disgrace  the  tion  of  mental  conception ;   for  such  is 

writings  of  British  philosophers  on  these  the  nature  of  the  well-known  distinctioB 

subjects.    For  this  reason  it  was  well  to  of  theology,  into  moral  and  dogmatic, 

signalize  it  at  its  source,  with  the  design.  Literature,  in  fine,  reflects  it  in  its  two 

if  possible,  of  sayine  a  word  of  it  when  great  forms  of  descriptive  and  dramatic ; 

we  should  come  to  sketch  the  method  of  the  relative  predominance  of  which  it  ia 

our  social  problem.  Let  us  now  see  how  that  constitutes  the  various  species  of 

the  axiom  in  this,  its  full  ffeneraiity,  is  composition.* 

borne  out  by  the  history  and  language  of  Tnis  srand  binary  law  then  is  univer* 
the  corresponding  sciences.  sal  absolutely  thus  far.  It  pervades,  we 
Throughout  the  entire  encyclopedic  see,  the  whole  group  of  the  **  physical" 
series  then,  this  duplicity  of  aspect  is  re-  systems,  and  even  those  termed  the  men- 
eognized  spontaneously,  is  distmctly  de-  tal  and  moral,  as  far  at  least  as  they  have 
nominated,  even  constitutes  independent  assumed  any  consistency  of  shape, 
sciences  in  the  more  concrete  or  complex  Why  not  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
subjects.  And  not  only  so  in  the  funda-  social  phenomena,  with  only  a  like  res- 
mental  sections,  but  even  down  almost  to  ervation  of  development  ?  Na]r>  why 
the  minutest  of  our  two  minute  subdivi-  not  ^fortinri  to  this  system,  which  is  a 
sions — so  indefeasible  is  the  principle !  complication,  or  species  of  congeries,  of 
For  instance,  mathematics  generally,  all  the  others  ?  This,  indeed,  is  a  simple 
conversant  about  the  simplest  of  all  phe-  deduction  from  a  truth  now  become  poj^ 
nomena,  divides  itself  into  relations  of  ularly  trite  in  principle — the  strict  uni- 
Bumber  and  relations  of  quantity ;  so  these  versality  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  the 
again,  the  former  into  arithmetic  and  al-  inference  would  be  directly  realized  by 
gebra,  the  other  into  geometry  and  me-  the  positive  criterion  we  have  applied  to 
chanice — which  are  each  subdivided  fur-  the  other  subjects,  the  spontaneous  and 
ther  into  descriptive  and  analytic,  &c.  decisive  attestation  of  language.  It  is 
Here,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  the  departments  to  be  remarked  that  to  ail,  the  terms  or- 
are  no  longer  independent ;  and  even  the  ganization  and  function  respectively  are 
separation  is  disappearing,  save  in  name,  applicable  in  the  scientific  sense,  as  well 
with  the  progress  of  theory ;  an  infalli-  as  to  biology ;  to  which  it  remains  tech- 
ble  assurance  of  the  like  amicable  issue  nically  appropriate  only  because  the  sub- 
to  their  conflict  in  the  social  system  too,  jects  bf  animal  life  are  those  in  which  the 
under  the  same  conditions  of  scientific  dualism  in  question  exhibits  itself  the 
maturity.  As  might  be  expected,  the  most  characteristically,  and  therefore  was 
sciences  called  <* physical**  present  the  earliest  established  philosophically: 
phenomenon  still  more  palpablv,  as  in  whence,  bv  a  law  of  logic,  and  which  is 
chemistry— descriptive  and  analytic;  in  instinctively  followed  by  language,  the 
botany,  zoology,  &c. — classification  and  division,  and  after  it,  the  denomination, 
natural  history,  and  more  specifically  have  been  reflected  back  upon  the  ante- 
anatomy  and  physiology,  running  down  nor  sciences,  where  the  partition  already 
through  the  several  subordinate  divisions,  existed,  though  in  the  concrete  condition. 
Even  in  the  subjects  of  mind  or  meta-  with  its  specific  diversity  of  crude  forms 
physics — ^though  scarce  advanced  as  yet  and  accidental  designations.  In  the 
sufficiently  for  even  the  primary  correla-  same  way,  these  general  terms  might  no 
tion  to  be  generally  recognized— yet  the  doubt  be  extended  forward  to  the  eocial 
partition  exists  in  eftct  and  full  form,  science,  composing  the  subsequent  seo- 
Thns  language,  or  the  general  subject  of  tions  of  the  scale.  But  are  there  any  al- 
signs,  presents  this  double  department  n»dy  in  the  special  vocabulary  of  this 
in  grammar  and  logic.  In  jurisprudence  subject,  bearing  analoj;y  to  the  compound 
likewise,  the  pdiSaU  is  divided  into  the  and  correbitive  notion  of  state  and 
|»rovinces  of  constitution  and  of  le^sla-  chanee,  structure  and  property,  organ  and 
tion ;  the  ctvi/ jnto  codification  and  inter-  function  ?    Have  we  not  their  eauiva- 

f^retation  in  a*  lar|;er  sense  of  the  term,  lents,  exact  and  expressive — though  still 

n  short,  we  find  tne  subject  of  Faith  it-  in  a  degree  of  imprecision  corresponding 

self  set  distinctively  above  if  not  against  to  the  infiincy  of  the  science — ^in  the 

*  It  IB  a  curious  confinnation  of  the  text,  that  the  two  earliest  poets  on  record  funish 
a  most  chafBcterietic  type— Homer,  in  the  Iliad  especially,  of  the  oramatic,  and  Hesiod,  of 
the  other,  in  the  «  Days  and  Woiks."  r^     ^ 
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tenns   become  of  late  the   respeetive  both  absolute  and  compaiatiTe,  of  the 

rallyiDg  cries  of  the  combatants  above  whole  historical  succession  of  these  sys- 

described — we   mean,  of  course,   Oa-  terns,  not  only  as  to  their  scientific  periee- 

DER  and  Progress  ?  tion,  but  also  their  practical  value. 

Here  then  we  have  a  fundamental  bi-  For  these  are  things  widely  and  impor* 

partition  of  all  the  theories  past,  present  tantly  different.    The  one  is  relative  to  a 

and  even  [lossible,  of  society,  as  indeed  particular  situation;  the  otber,independent 

of  all  subjects   whatever ;   established  of  all.    The  one  consists  in  the  harmonjL 

upon  the  facts,  and  certified  by  the  phra-  of  the  percipient  mind,  with  the  aggre- 

seology  of  each,  the  social  in  fine,  inclu-  gate  of  the  facts  conceived,  however  par* 

aive.     We  might  accumulate  the  proof  tial ;  the  other,  in  the  roost  comprehen- 

by  a  demonstration  from  the  still  more  sive  yiew  of  the  whole.    Thus  we  see,  a 

elementary  source  of  the  mind  itself ;  of  system  founded  upon  the  former  may  be 

which  the  necessary  and  sole  procedure  perfect  in   point  of  utility,  though  ut- 

is  correspondently  twofold — by  eompoii'  terly  without  science.     For  the  same 

tion  and  decomposition  aUernately,  reason  may  it  not  be  true  also  ?    The  do* 

This  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  persons  nial  of  this  involves  the  monstrous  pre- 

duly  prepared  and  constituted  to  receive  sumption  aboye  noted,  of  condemning 

conviction  from  abstract  reasoning.    But  the  past  of  mankind  as  but  a  succession 

the  historical  induction  will  not  be  found,  of  degiading  errors  and  oppressiye  cruel* 

we  fear,  too  explicit  for  the  general  reader,  ties.    This  nonsense,  which  however  is 

and  perhaps  the  state  of  the  subject.    It  the  common  sentiment  on  the  subject^ 

may,  moreover,  serve  collaterally  to  shed  eyen  among  those  who  have  too  much 

along  the  chaos  of  Encyclopedias,  At-  good  sense  to  avow  it,  is  avoided  by  ez« 

lases,  Porphyrian  trees,  &c,  &c.,'  which  plaining  that  truth  is  not  science — though 

infests  our  age  of  scientific  quackery,  a  science  must  be  true— but  simply  the 

line  of  simple,  comprehensive,  and  per*  j;eneral  opinion ;  as  is  accordingly  well 

haps  new  light,  into  the  true  philosophy  indicated  in  its  old  Saxon  etymology.    It 

and  the  philosophic  co-ordination  of  the  is  this  puerile  habit  of  making  the  present 

aggregate  system  of  human  knowledge,  the  criterion  in  our  judgments  respecting 

However,  it  seems  now  clear  that  our  the  past,  which  is  the  "  error"  indeed 

theories  respecting  society,  partial  as  well  It  is  also  sometimes  the  occasion  of  real 

as  total,  must  all  relate  to  one  or  the  "  cruelty."    ^or  example,  m'c  ourselves 

other  of  these  correlative  aspects  of  the  employ  it  to  justify  slavery,  on  the  plea 

aubject.     Whence  then  arises  their  im-  that  the  victims  must  be  *<  better  o£r  in 

memorial  strife  and  jantagoniem ;  since  of  a  civilized  community  than  in  the  wilds 

any  object  the  whole  ot  the  phenomena,  of  Africa ;  also  to  palliate  the  massacre, 

the  aggregate  of  its  laws,  fhat  is  to  say,  and  probably  the  munder,  of  the  Mezi* 

its  fcienoe,  must  not  be  merel;^  self-consis*  cans,  on  the  grouna  that  they  must  be  ut- 

tent,  but  intimately  correlative?    Appa*  terly  miserable  without  the  '*  blessings'* 

rently ,  because  our  socialist  theories,  and  of  our  exemplary  religious  and  social 

the  politick  systems  they  would  supplant,  institutions !    In  fine,  to  borrow  a  math* 

have  been,  neither  of  them,  political  or  so-  ematical  illustration,  truth  is  an  equation 

cial  science.    Nor  is  it  possible  that  they  with  a  double  yariable.    The  terms,  or 

should  ever  become  so,  both,  until  their  functions,  both  change,  hut  in  such  an  or* 

rivalry  ceases,  and  they  be  merged  in  the  der  as  to  leave  the  relation,  in  general. 

edentific  sage,  (perhaps  the  future  sena-  the  same.  In  this  relation  consists  the  real 

tor  of  society ;)  even  as  their  lineal  pre-  ^'eternity'*  of  truth,  so  much  and  ignorant* 

decessors,  the  mountebank  and  the  al-  iy  chanted,  as  also  the  quality  of  political 

chemist,  have  both  disappeared  into  the  or  social  utility,  and  the  condition  of  hu- 

modern  chemist.          ^  man  happiness.    If  we  suppose  the  terms 

For  the  same  reason  the  degree  of  ye*  too,  by  this  joint  operation  of  their  laws^ 

hemence  of  the  conflict  should  measure  to  pass  finally  to  the  same  side,  the  equa- 

their    natural    divergence,    and    might  tion  is  solved,  and  takes  the   stability 

thus  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  which  characterizes  the  sort  of  truth  we 

are  now  farther  wrong  than  ever.    But  call  science.    Now,  these  terms  are  the 

this  would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  Human  mind  and  the  External  world, 

main  principle  of  our  problem,  which  we  The  yariation  takes  place  in  each  by  a 

are  now  prepared  to  develop,  and  upon  single  and  peculiar  law,  at  first  oppo* 

which  we  haye  engaged  to  construct  a  site,   convergent  progressively,  coinci- 

universal  scale  for  the  specific  estimation,  dent  ultimately;   the   one   a   law   of 
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progress,  the  other  of  onler-*thas  span-  This  was  reserved  for  a  philosopher  of 

taoeousl 7  furnishing  a  last  confirmation  oar  own  day ;  the  full  equal  perhaps  of 

of  the  universality  of  our  scientific  dual-  Bacon,  even  with  ail  allowance  for  the 

ism.    To  constitute  these  two  fundamen-*  immense  advantage  of  the  interval  of 

tal  laws,  and  determine   their  relative  time :  we  scarcely  need  name  M.  AugutU 

operation,  so  as  to  explain  the  present  Comte,    Not,  however,  the  discovery  of 

condition  and  the  past  career,  intellec-  a  motion  of  progression,  long  before  an- 

tual  and  social,  of  mankind,  is  what  we  nounced   by  the  illustrious  Vico,  and 

mean  by  the  Inductive  Theory  cf  CivUi'  which  Comte  has  merely  modified,  from 

uUicn.  Vico*s  notion  of  a  circle,  into  a  species  of 

In  a  passage  pregnant  of  meditation  cycloid  (as  we  conceive  him) — that  is,  a 

upon  the  force  and  tne  feebleness  of  the  combination,  it  is  worth  remarking,  of 

human  intellect.  Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of  the  double  motion — rotatory  and  revola- 

his  sublime  aphorisms,  observes :   Om*  tionary — ^which  maintains  the  order  of 

nes  fercepiumeSitam  aen8iis,quam mentis^  our  world  itself,  and  presumably  of  the 

Bunt  ex  an(Uqgia  ftomtnts,  nan  ex'ana*  universe.     What  we  owe  the  French 

logtauniversijdj^c    That  this  propensity  philosopher,  is  the  laws  by  which  the 

of  man  to  conceive  all  things  in  analogy  evolution  takes  place.   According  to  this 

to  himself,  has  been  (as  Bacon  ^es  on  eminent  thinker,  then,  man,  impelled  by 

to  specify)  a  principal  cause  of  his  spec-  necessity  as  by  nature  to  know,  begina 

ulative  errors,  was,  perhaps,  the  grand-  with  apprehending  the  phenomena  around 

eat  generalization  of  that  day.    Bat  that  him  after  the  type  of  nis  self-conscious- 

SQcn  was  not  the  normal  or  final  state  of  ness,  whether  of  sensation  or  volition ; 

things,  it  was  not  given  to  the  age,  or  which  he,  accordingly,  transfers  at  first 

even  the  intellect,  of  Bacon  to  eompre-  to  the  physical  objects  themselves  tbua 

hend ;   and  this,  although,  led  by   his  literally  animated,  and,  after,  imperson- 

philosophic  instinct,  he  was  at  the  mo-  ates  into  certain  presiding  agents  then 

ment  systematizing  the  basis  of  the  op-  supposed  to  produce  the  corresponding 

posite  point  of  view,  the  mundane  type  changes;  and  in  all  their  diversity,  by 

of  conception.    He  did  not  see  that  both  simply  proportioning  the  deeree  of  power 

were  equally  natural  to  difierent  epochs,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effects.    These 

alike  necessary  provisionally.    Still  less  imaginary   beings  would    in    this  way 

could  he  have  perceived  that  without  due  become  numerous*  ultimately,  however 

regard  to  this  element  of  time — termed  limited  the  range  of  objects  of  principal 

however  by  himself  so  profoundly  the  interest,  in  that  infantine  state.    But  the 

*'  greatest  of  innovators*' — ^the  latter  of  phenomena  proceeding,  with  experience 

the  types  is  not  less  illusory  than  the  and  mental  exercise,  to  disclose  Tarioas 

personal.     And  to  this  double  uncon*  traits  of  resemblance  amongst  them,  a 

sciousness  might  be  traced,  we  think,  new  divinity  or  fetch  was  necessarily 

directly,  the  necessary  imperfection  of  superadded  to  take  charge  of  the  class  or 

Bacon's  logical  system,  and  the  less  ex-  group ;  the  natural  effect  of  which  waa 

easable  errors  both  of  method  and  doc-  to  supplant  the  inferior  a^nts  and  dimin* 

trine — the  empiricism  and  materialism—  ish  the  actual  number  successively  until 

which  continue  to  infect  his  followers,  it  should  terminate,  for  example,  in  a 

eapecially  British,  to  this  day.  In  this  great  dozen  of  dii  majores,  secondary   them- 

benefactor  of  mankind,  himself,  the  over-  selves  to  Jove.    For  along  with   this 

sight  was,  we  repeat,  psychologically  un-  spontaneous  generalization  of  objects  by 

BToidable.    Time  had  not  yet  innovated  uniformities  of  Resemblance,  proceeded 

enough  to  reveal  the  observation.    Short  a  correlative  generalization  of  effects  by 

as  it  IS  ago,  the  main  motion  of  humanity  uniformities  of  Recurrence ;  and  as  the 

waa  not  sufficiently  considerable  to  show  former  diminished  the  number  of  divini- 

that  it  was  a  planet  and  not  a  fixed  star,  ties,  so  the  effect  of  the  latter  was  to  dis- 

Httherto  philosophers  had  occupied  them-  credit  their  ffower.    Both  the  tendencies, 

selves  with  taking  its  parallax.      Not  however,  would  manifestly  be  dissem- 

dreaming  the  existence  of  an  orbit,  they  bled  until  the  progression  came  to  unity, 

could  not  have  explored  its  laws.  But  when  the  supreme  of  these  powers 

*  As  late  as  Vifrro,  the  Roman  alone  could  be  recollected  to  the  nomber  of  thirty  thoo- 
sand.  The  Greek  quota  was  about  the  same,  according  to  Hesiod,  (Theog. ;)  whom 
Varro  probably  in  part  folio wa.  A  number  exceeding  the  entire  vocabulary  of  our  English 
idiom — thus  leading  one  to  think  seriously  on  the  idea  of  Vico :  That  Uie  appellations  ef 
Ihess  popular  gods  were  the  origin  of  the  vocabularies  of  all  languages. 
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was  obsenred  to  be  disregarded  by  the  themindjaaaponaraooessionof  pnneya* 

nniforroities  alladed  to~-wbich  are  no  to  the  final  conception  of  Scientific  Laws, 

other  than  the  laws  of  natare— this  primi-  Such  is  the  great  principle  of  the  inteU 

tive  resource  of  man  for  her  interpreta-  Icclual  development  of  mankind,  in  its 

tion  (as  Bacon  would  say)  was  evidently  threefold  aspect     Some  of  our  readers 

exhausted.    Finding  no  analogy  to  it  in  will  find  it  difficult  to  credit  it,  from  this 

himself,  he  can  only  conceive  the  re-  necessarily  slight  indication,  and  because 

sistance  negatively,  and  under  the  char-  really  difficult  of  conception,  from  onr 

acter  of  infUxibiliiy.    Yet  the  very  nega-  present   point   of  view-^-especially  the 

tion  his  concrete  imagination  is  under  first  period.     Even  of   this,  however, 

the  necessity  of  immediately  personifying,  there  are  surviving  examples  in  abun- 

and  so  makes  it  a  sort  of  ambiguous  ex-  dance,  to  mention  here  but  the  mytholo- 

istence,  half  peraon,  half  power.    This  is  gies  and  languages  of  all  the  countries 

the  idea  and  the  origin  of  Fate— to  which  and  savage  tribes  of  the  globe.    Indeed, 

old  Homer,  so  characteristically,  subordi-  to  any  one  capable  of  reflection,  the  thing 

nates  the  ^ods  as  well  as  men.*  must  appear  absolutely  necessary,  in  the 

Now  this  idea  of  inflexibility,  which  natural  order  of  the  law  of  which  alone 
tt  was  important  to  specify  the  generation  we  speak  :  for  where  was  there  another 
of,  is  the  germ  of  a  new  order  of  concep-  possible  principle  of  explication  ?  The 
tion.  It  gives  man  a  principle  of  expli-  whole  kw  is  already  received  unani- 
cation  out  of  himself ;  a  point  of  reference  mously  by  the  leading  minds  of  Europe, 
fixed  in  the  reality  of  external  things.  It  and  is  daily  applied  with  admirable  efi^et 
sappljes  the  nrsu  (fro)  which  Archimides  to  the  exploration  of  antiquity  and  the 
sighed  for;  not  however,  like  him,  to  reformation  of  history.  Even  in  Eng- 
nove  the  physical  world  mechanically,  land — concrete  England,  still  lingering 
bot^^iom  which  to  effect,  and  uj>an  which  by  half  its  intellect,  in  the  penumbra  of 
to  reconstruct,  an  iniellectual  transforms-  this  primitive  period — the  theory  has  been 
tion  of  it,  according  to  the  model  no  lately  emnloyed,  and  with  eminent  sue- 
longer  of  bis  little  fragmental  self,  but  cess,  by  Grote,  in  his  excellent  History  nf 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  that  universe  of  Chreece.  In  fine,  the  evolution  may  be 
which  he  is  but  an  important  atom,  observed  in  the  individual,  as  well  as  the 
Such  is,  philosophically,  the  point  of  species,  and  upon  the  same  principle; 
▼lew  of  Science,  as  the  former  was  of  the  difilbrence  being,  that  in  the  one  it  is 
Faith — respectively  the  anoiiytd/fofnmis  extended  through  centuries,  as  in  the 
and  aiudogia  Universi  of  Bacon.  other  through  only  months  or  days.  Each 

Bat  between  these  extremes,  or  rather  may  remark  or  remember  it  in  himself, 

coincident  with,  as  correlative  to,  the  who  has  really  undergone  it,  that  is,  to 

gradual  decline  of  the  one  and  the  pro-  any  considerable  degree;  especially  if  he 

gression  of  the  other,  there  is  a  third  be  of  those  who  are  deemed  ro  be  self* 

•ystem  of  conception  or  causation,  which  educated. 

our  author  distinguishes  as  an  aspect  of  The    period  of  "  Entities"  is   much 

the  evolution,  and  denominates  the  meta-  more  familiar  to  us,  as  it  is  also  more 

physical.    This  is,  however,  no  princi*  important  to  the  purpose  of  this  exposi- 

pJe.   Its  idea  is  ne^tive,  like  the  destiny  tion.    It  is  for  the  most  part  the  present 

whence  it  took  rise.    Phenomena  seen  position  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of 

to  contravene  the  will  of  the  ^ods  came  the  human  race ;  the  immense  majority 

to  be  attributed  to  tomeUiing  in  the  ob-  of  which  still  wallows  in  the  superstitions 

jects— a  nature,    an  essence,  a  cause,  of  the  preceding  section.    Accordingly, 

This  expedient  ran  a  round  of  general-  though  our  nhilosophers  cannot   now 

ization,  necessarily   analogous  to   the  tee  an  enraged  hamadryad  in  the  tossing 

precediog,  through  species,  genera,  **  uni-  arms  of  an  oak,  yet  nothing  seems  more 

vecaals,"  &€.,  determining  in  the  col  lee-  easy  to  them  than  to  see  what  is  called 

tive  cause  or  essence  termed  '*  Nature."  cause — ^a  thing,  in  reality,  not  a  whit 

This  is  simply  to  modify  (as  our  author  more  visible,  or  rational,  while  much 

expresses  it)  the  <*Divinities*'of  the  former  less  intelligible,  than  the  dryad!    This 

Beriodin  to  "Entities"  equally  chimerical,  notion  of  cause  or  entity  is  in  fact  the 

bat  calculated,  from  their  character, still  staple  of  our  actual  philosophy;  espec- 

■lore  indefinite  and  vague,  to  pass  around  iaily  in  the  mental  and  political  depiart- 

*  It  is  affinned  much  later,  in  thefoekbiated  reply  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  tbe  reproseh 
of  CroMHiSi  the  Lydian  king. 
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ments,  where,  in  coDseqaenoe  of  their  and  even  in  English  books  of  pbiloso* 

superior  complexity,  the  conception  of  a  pby,  too  generalljr  popular  in  point  of 

general  law  has  not  yet  obtained  a  foot-  precision.    But  it  is  a  vicious,  however 

ing,  except  in  borrowed   name.     Thi  natural,  application  of  the   term  "ab- 

advantage  of  this  third  and  final  form  straet,"  to  designate,  not  the  separation 

of  conception,  and  the  assurance  of  its  of  the  quality  from  its  subject,  so  much 

finality,  consist  in  a  certain  point  of  as  the  effort  of  the  mind  in  making  it: 

view  wherein  man  is  objectivized,  so  to  thus  leading  to  measure  the  abstractneiA 

say,  to  himself,  and  enabled  to  submit  of  the  conception  by  the  energy  of  the 

the  logical  laws  of  the  intellect  itself  to  intellect,  instead  of  by  the  nature  of  the 

the  universal  criterion  of  evidence.  In  this  subject. 

way  are  suppressed  forever  those  provi-  Now  here  arises,  from  this  simple 
dential,  but  now  obsolete,  expedients  statement,  the  philosophic  principle  of 
for  its  spiritual  development — both  the  encyclopedic  classification.  The  striking 
infantine  vagaries  of  imagination  and  his  test  of  its  genuineness  is,  that  it  corobinea 
riper  illusions  of  metaphysical  self-in*  the  double  advantage  of  exhibiting  at 
spection.  But  the  mention  of  superior  once  the  scale  o(  Knowledge  and  the  scale 
complexity  reminds  us  to  pass  hastilv  of  Power;  the  order  in  which  alone  we 
from  this  great  law  of  the  Mind,  which  can  come  to  know  the  laws  of  nature, 
is  the  progressive  principle  of  Civiliza*  and  in  which  alone  we  can  turn  them  to 
tion,  to  the  consideration  of  its  comple-  our  use.  What  we  mean  by  the  ^rada* 
mentary  element,  the  law  of  Order  in  tion  of  power  will  be  clear  by  recurring  to 
the  constitution  of  the  External  world.  our  example  of  gravitation ;  which,  as  it 
The  relative  complexity  of  a  phe-  is  the  simplest,  so  is  it  the  most  funds- 
nomenon  or  subject,  may  be  simply  shown  mental  law  of  physical  nature.  Now  for 
by  a  familiar  example.  A  stone  has  this  reason,  it  has  a  direct  influence  upon 
gravity,  with  the  other  properties  called  all  other  objects  and  effects,  without  their 
primary.  A  piece  of  spar  has,  in  ad-  affecting  it,  in  the  least  degree  essentially, 
dition,  a  degree  of  organization.  To  Thus  it  may  effect  even  the  destruction 
both  these  attributes,  a  plant  adds  vascu-  of  organization,  of  life,  and  of  course  in* 
larity,  &c.  To  all  these  are  superadded,  tellection,  &c.,  along  our  scale.  But  these 
in  the  animal,  sensation,  locomotion.  In  can,  none  of  them,  nor  all  together,  sus- 
man,  in  fine,  the  aggregate  whole  is  pend  it  for  a  moment.  Thev  can  only 
farther  complicated  by  the  moral,  and  modify  it»  and  m  successheiy  diminiMkmg 
still  farther  by  the  intellectual  faculties,  degrees,  ' 
Hence  man  is  said  to  be  the  most  com-  The  reflecting  reader  will  perceive  at 
pi  ex  subject  of  this  series.  He  contains  a  glance  the  immense  advantages  of  such 
the  distinctive  qualitiesof  all  the  others —  a  scale,  (and  which  are  so  many  evi- 
weight,  organization,  irritability,  &c.  He  deuces  of  its  philosophical  soundness)  to 
is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  compound  the  practical  respect  in  question.  In  the 
effects  of  their  several  laws;  which  examination  of  &cts,  not  only  natural 
must,  of  course,  all  be  considered  and  but  also  jndidal,  it  supplies  a  ready  ap« 
computed  in  the  appreciation  (strictly  proximation,  by  at  once  eliminating  ulaa* 
speaking)  of  the  least  phenomenon  of  cription  to  a  more  complex  class  of  a  phe- 
the  individual  series!  But  the  social  nomenon  manifestly  contravening  a  mcure 
system  is  more  complex  still,  inealcula-  simple.  Thus,  in  the  judicial  applica- 
biy;  not  only  in  virtue  of  the  evident  tion,  had  there  been  an  inkling  of  science 
numerical  multiplication,  but  principally  in  the  days  of  witchcraft  (to  take  a  plain 
because  of  the  progressive  tendency  of  example,)  the  subversion  of  the  law  of 
the  most  abstract  attributes  of  the  indi*  relative  gravity  could  not  have  become  a 
yidual — ^the  intellectual — to  predominate  principle  of  evidence,  a  proof  of  innocence; 
in  the  phenomena  of  society.  Now,  an  nor  hundreds  of  human  beines  have  been 
effect  or  property  is  more  or  less  com-  tortured  for  irresistibly  obeying  it — 
plex  or  simple,  according  to  the  natural  *  hanged,'  as  the  philosophic  wit  express- 
place  of  its  subject  in  such  a  scale.  The  es  it,  '<  for  ru)t  being  drowned.**  So,  a 
same  consideration  determines  it  to  be  glimmering  of  the  inevitable  subordina- 
more  or  less  general  or  special ;  also,  tion  in  the  constitution  of  things  mast 
more  or  less  abstract  or  concrete;  for  have  prevented  the  disgraceful  credit 
they  are  all  strictly  coincident  in  this  given  in  our  own  dav,  and  country  espe- 
aense.  The  latter  pair,  especially,  is  in-  dally,  even  by  dabblers  in  philosophy, 
deed  employed  differently  in  popular  ase»  to  those  mesmeric  and  other  mounte- 
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banks,  who  still  pretend  to  work  mira-  durable  asenredly  than  that  of  Cheops» 
cles,  not  only  in  the  as  yet  misty  recesses  becaase  founded  upon  the  real  laws  of 
of  mind  by  what  they  term  **  moral  sua-  ^  things,  and  good  for  what  it  explains, 
sion,**  bat  in  annihilating  the  laws  of  '  beyond  the yicissitudes of  timeandtoeory. 
matter  itself  and  space  by  dint  of  a  dark  And  as  this  we  hare  said  was  the  order 
eye!  Nothing,  in  fine,  can  be  more  char-  followed  instinctively,  or  rather  neces- 
•cteristic  of  this  mental  confusion  in  the  sarily,  by  the  march  of  science,  so  does 
last  degree,  than  the  fact  that,  amongst  the  old  partition  of  mineral,  vegetable, 
OS,  whoever  would  be  taken  for  philoso*  and  animal  kingdoms  offer  a  remark- 
phers  are  sure  to  own  to  you  that,  for  able  coincidence  with  the  tri-section 
their  part,  they  are  not  prepared  to  think  which,  may  now  be  proposed,  more 
**  anything  impossible  to  fTiodem  science.**  authoritatively,  of  the  field  of  know- 
Very  assuredly,  however,  they  are  rather  led^e,  into  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
to  be  taken  for  blockheads.  Sociaiogy — as  the  science  of  Society 
The  aspect  of  Knowledge  is  not  less  is  termed  by  Comte,  of  whom  this  is 
evident  or  instructive.  From  its  nature,  substantially  the  division.  These  de» 
the  mind,  in  its  acquisitions,  must  always  partments — conversant  respectively  with 
proceed  from  the  more  to  the  less  simple,  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  figure ;  of 
from  unity  to  plurality,  and  whether  the  structure  and  change,  whether  transient 
unit  be  reedly  such,  or  only  relatively  to  or  continued ;  and  of  mind,  individual 
the  percipient,  be  an  element  or  a  sjTstem.  and  social — are  subdivided  each  into  a 
Such  is  the  course  we  find  it  to  have  fundamental  pair  of  sciences,  to  which 
taken  spontaneously  in  the  species.  The  again  all  others  whatever  may  be  sever- 
law  of  gravitation,  first  observed  among  ally  subordinated :  the  first  into  Aslron* 
the  mpst  fundamentally  controUingt  was  omy  and  Geometry  ;  the  second,  into 
also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  one  of  the  Chemistry  and  Physiology  ;  the  third, 
earliest  to  be  practically  known:  whence  into  Mental  Philosophy  (as  we  vaguely 
the  shrewd  remark  of  Adam  Smith,  (in  term  it)  and  Social  Science.  We  should 
instinctive  anticipation  of  Comte*8  theo-  mention  that  Comttf  classes  mental  sci« 
ry,)  that  men  never  bethought  them  of  ence  as  a  branch  of  physiology.  Bat,  if 
inventing  a  god  to  account  for  the  fall  of  onl;p^  to  spare  the  lingering  prejudice 
heavy  bodies.  So,  with  the  priority  of  against  this  speculative  amalgamation, 
the  mathematical  sciences,  because  of  we  should  rather  rank  the  phenomena  of 
this  superior  simplicity  or  generality,  mind,  as  far  as  distimtively  mental,  with 
This  admirable  generality  is  the  result  those  of  society ;  by  which,  in  fact,  they 
of  the  coincidence  which  we  contend  for  are  always  more  or  less  influenced  in- 
as  the  condition  of  all  science,  between  evitablv. 

man  and  the  external  world,  in  one  and  We  have  thus  explained  not  only  what 
the  same  point  of  view.  Men  have  is  meant  scientifically  b^  complexity  and 
never  imagined  the  dignity  of  human  simplicity  in  a  subject,  but  also  the  law 
nature  compromised  by  recognizing  their  of  order  which  reigns  in  this  respect 
community  with  brute  matter,  in  the  laws  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  universe ; 
of  number,  figure  or  motion.  The  same  after  havinc^  previously  sketched  the 
admitted  throughout  as  in  the  constitu-  law  of  evolution  of  the  mind.  The 
tion  of  the  following  scale,  supplies  that  reader  is  then  in  possession  (however 
entire  homogeneousness,  in  default  of  imperfect  necessarily)  of  both  the  factors 
which  have  necessarily  failed  the  thou*  which  have  produced  every  system  of 
aand  classifications  of  this  kind,  Bacon^s  opinion  and  the  whole  series  of  opera- 
inclusive,  with  the  later  improvements  of  tion,  from  the  dawn  of  the  intelligence 
d'Alembert,  Bentham  and  others.  They  up  to  the  present  not  only,  but  on  to  the 
either  gave  the  tree  two  trunks,  or  made  end  of  its  career,  in  that  mysterious  per- 
mind  ue  sole  one,  thus  setting  the  pyre*  fection  we  are  told  it  is  destined  to  at* 
mid  upon  its  apex.  They  built  upon  tain.  The  same  means  would  of  course 
causes, "entities,  &c."  Whereas — by  re-  explain  them  historically,  even  down  to 
garding  but  effects,  facts,  and  conceiving  the  minutest,  could  man  but  command 
each  ascending  accession  of  complexity,  the  necessary  documents  now,  or  the  in- 
not  as  a  new  property,  not  as  something  conceivable  power  of  abstraction,  to  pros- 
fuigeneris  stuck  into  the  subject,  but  sim-  ecute  such  an  exploration  beyond  a  few 
ply  as  a  modification  or  result  of  the  pre-  of  the  more  fundamental  or  prominent  of 
ceding  laws, — ^we  obtain  a  co-ordination  of  the  manifestations.  On  the  principal  of 
aU  phenomena,  we  erect  a  pyramid  more  those  systems  the  student  would  do  well 
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to  make  the  trial .---beariiig  in  mind  the  tnuiepoBition  of  the  point  of  tiew.    With 

criteria  of  the  two  principles  in  the  sac-  this  obsenration,  eseential  to  the  doe  ad* 

cessiTe  aspects:  of  the  one,  diTinitiee,  justment  of  their  mutaal  bearings*  we 

entities,  laws;  of  the  other,  the  relatiye  shall  choose,  oar  space  being  spent,  the 

complexity  of  the  subject.    The  exam-  more  short  and  solid  traject ;  discussing 

pies  would  be  conveniently  foand  in  any  the  current  of  theory,  with,  however,  a 

of  the  histories  of  philosophy,  German  general  indication  of  its  historical  corre- 

or  French.    Or,  for  the  English  reader,  spondence  to  the  threefold  phase  of  the 

Wbeweil*s  Hitton/  cf  the  Inductive  Sci'  law  of  mental  development. 

ences  may  serve :  it  is  sufficiently  intelli*  The  speculative  faculty,  it  seems  eri- 

gent  statistically,  we   believe,   though  dent,  would,  during  the  irst  period,  occu* 

worthless  or  worse  for  any  philosophiad  py  itself  with  systems  of  Order  alone — 

use.  having  no  possible  notion  even  of  Pro* 

For  us,  who  have  here  to  do  but  with  ffress.    It  would  seek,  not  to  explaiui 

the  social  systems,  our  remaining  verifi-  but  to  authorize  whatever  happened  to 

cations  will  better  view  the  conflicting  exist.    Such  theories  would  be  theolo- 

elements  in  their  characters,  specifically  gies.    In  fact,  it  would  be  impious,  wero 

social,  of  Order  and  Progress.    And  then,  it  not  impossible,  to  speculate  not  merelj 

instead  of  Comte's,  our  characteristics  against,  but  even  aside  from  the  wiU  of 

would  be:  That  the  tendenc;^  of  man-  Apollo,  Minerva,*  or  Jove;  to  which  all 

kind  is,  with  respect  to  order,  in  the  first  phenomena,  the  social  especially,  were 

period,  to  maintain  it;  in  the  second,  to  then  directly  attributed, as  they  still  were 

make  it ;  in  the  third,  to  Jind  it :  and  with  indirectly,  in  a  more  advanced  but  analo* 

reference  to    progress,  in  the  first,  to  ffous  system,  to  the  ministry  of  the  angel 

fractice  it;  in  the  second,  to  mreach  it ;  Gabriel  or  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin : 

in  the  third,  to  understand  and  enjoy  it.  an  advance  which  exposed,  we  see,  a 

And  to  familiarize  the  thing  farther,  we  medius  terminust  the  occasion,  aocording- 

may  add,  of  this  triple  aspect  of  the  spe-  iy,  of  many  a  hard-fought  fieid.f    There 

cies,  that  it  exactly  corresponds,  in  effect  could,  in  short,  arise  no  dispute  where 

as  in  principle,  with  the  successive  pre-  each  phenomenon  had  its  causative  di- 

dominancy  in  the  individual,  of  the  Ap-  vinity  at  hand,  where  every  event  was 

petites,  the  Affections  and  the  Intellect.  special  providence,  even  the  "&li  of  m 

Inteiliffently  to  trace  this  strife  in  the  sparrow." 

career  of  society,  as  well  as  to  multiply  Not  that  the  spirit  of  Progress  had  not 

the  means   of  verification,  the  reader  been  awake  and  moving  during  those 

should  here  recall  the  division  of  it  pre-  ages  of  slumbering  infancy,  which  still 

^red  at  the  outset,  into  Speculative  and  roll  on  for  seven- eighths  of  mankind.  Bat 

Practical.     Though   necessarily  corre-  it  would  long  be  latent,  among  the  popii* 

spondent  (as  we  intended)  not  only  in  lace,  slave  and  then-  serf,  where  its  mani* 

object  but  means,  yet  the  correspondence  festations,  under  the  name  of  turbulence* 

is  variable,  in  point  of  time  and  propor-  passion,  sin,  &c.,  would  be  regarded  a 

tioB  of  intensity,  so  widely,  that  whereas  peet,  to  be  quelled  by  physical  tyranny, 

at  first  it  was  the  latter  of  these,  popular  after  theology  had  failed.    It  would  be 

agitation^  that  led  the  slow  way  to  con*  hat  after  tyranny  had  at  length  to  yield. 

troversy,  the  case  is  come  now,  we  see,  that  the  remonstrant  tone  of  theory  ^ouid 

to  be  already  reversed.    Without  this  be  condescended  to:  for  the  spirit  of 

precaation,  our  application  might  still  domination — ^unlike  the  old  man  in  Esop* 

perplex,  though  the  principle  01  the  va-  who  would  bring  the  urchin  from  the 

nation  has  been  indirectly  indicated,  viz.,  apple  tree--never  tries  the  milder  viitqe 

that  reforms  have  moved  upon  the  re-  of  grass,  until  after  words  and  stones 

alities  of  the  physical  world;  systems  have   proved    successively   insufficient 

upon  the  idealities  of  the  human  mind.  Having  at  last  obtained  the  ascendant* 

Tiie  one  a  point  nearly  fixed,  the  other  Pkorress  would  set  itself,  on  the  contrary, 

revolving  **  at  airy  distance  :*'  which  ac-  to  demolish  as  indiscriminately ;  natu- 

counts  very  obviously  for  the  ultimate  rally,  however  erroneously,  ascribing  all 

*  Awarently  deemed  no  impiety  in  our  day,  in  the  sense  at  least  of  the  Roman 
pr    ovro — invita  Minerva. 

t  Does  the  reader  care  to  know  (among  other  things)  why  the  heathens  were  distractsd 

with  none  of  the  theological  controversy  of  the  Christians,  a  contrast  which  Voltaire  so 
Ignoiantly  makss  a  reproach  to  ibe  latter  1  Let  him  meditate  the  text  It  will,  perhaps,  at 
toe  same  time,  suggest  to  him  the  reason  why  there  is  so  much  jtolituxd  wrangling  under  the 
eonititutujnal  monarchies  of  England  and  France,  while  there  is  so  little  under  tha  Pachalic 
admiaistxation  of  Turkey  and  Algien. 
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its  solieriDg^  to  the  established  state  of  thooeh  here  perhaps  prophesy  were  par* 
things.    To  the  divine  authority  alleged  donable.    The  reader  may  infer  it  gene- 
af;ainst  it,  under  various  modifications  of  rally  from    the  actual    state  of   those 
disguise  and  delegation,  it  woald  come  simpler    sciences,    not   long    since    as 
to  oppose  a  something  in  the    things  qaack -ridden  as  the  social  is  at  present, 
themselves,  a  virtue  by  which  that  power  We  are  no  loneer,  for  instance,  under 
might  now  be  resisted  in  detail,  as  already  the  necessity  of   supposing  legions  of 
in  the  gross,  by  reacting  in  its  primary  angels  to  wheel   the   heavenly  bodies 
and  pessimist  character.    As  to  the  type  around  our  globe,  to  give  us  light  by 
of  this  something  or  quiddity,  we  have  day  and  entertainment  by  night,  (pyro- 
Tentured  to  differ  from  the  discoverer  of  techny  not  being  then  known.)  No;  nor 
the  law ;  who  (if  we  remember)  is  not  even  so  much  as  the  entity  of  the  vu 
qn\\t  explicit  upon  the  origin  of  his  En-  viva.     Nor  does  any  one  now  set  up  his 
tities.     We  think  it  was  supplied  by  the  "right  of  conscience"  against  the  helio- 
most  energetic  of  the  moral  laculties  now  centric   theory,  &c.     What!  (exclaims 
largely  developed,  the  Will,  and  which  some  sturdy  republican,)  would  you  insin- 
man  must  have  been  led  to  transfer  to  uate  that  the  "  rights  of  man  "  and  the 
the  exterior  world,  precisely  as  he  before  *'  sovereignty  of  the  people"  shall  pass 
did  Hfe^  the  corresponding  principle  in  away  like  the  Onion-worship  of  ancient 
his  earlier  animal  development.    This  is  Egypt  and  the  Innate  ideas  of  Descartes  ? 
the  fundamental  reason  of  the  analytic  We  nave  told  you,  sir,  we  do  not  pretend 
and  finally  anarchical  character  of  this  to  prophesy.  We  rather  invite  you  to  ex- 
period.    The  will  i^  essentially  negativst  amine  whether  you  have  not  before  you« 
dissentious.    Content  and  credulity  never  in  a  page  or  two. a  philosophical  abstract 
will.    This  source  of    the  reformative  of  social  man  from  the  earliest  record  to 
spirit  seems  also  best  to  show,  both  why  the  present  hour.    Keep  well  to  our  de- 
it  has  commenced   with  the   dawn  of  markations ;  and  to  enable  you  the  better* 
social  suffering,  and  gone  on  irrepressi-  we  plant  a  few  lights  additional  along 
blv  with  the  progressive  predominance  the  areary  way.    Mark  that  the  princi- 
of  the  moral  over  the  material  in  man ;  pie  of  government,  the  sanction,  was,  in 
until  after  dissolving  the  fabric  of  the  the  first  of  those  periods.  Force,  (divine 
previous  civilization,  it  will  as  certainly  or  human,)  administered  by  the  military 
expire  itself  amid  the  ruins  it  shall  have  and  the  priestly  class ;  in  the  second, 
made — of  skepticism  in  the  intellectual.  Right,  (divine  or  human,)  administered 
and  anarchy  in  the  political  order.    It  by  the  legislative  and  executive  bodies 
must  die,  not  alone  because  it  has  nothing  oi  our  actual  systems;  in  the  third  pe* 
in  itorganizative — ^though  pretending  (as  riod.  Duty,  (to  laws    merely  natural,) 
we  have  characterized  it)  to  make  an  administered  or  expounded,  we  do  not 
order  of  its  own ;  but  especially  because  it  choose  to  guess  by  whom :  only  it  will 
destroys  the  very  foundations  of  the  primi-  evidently  be  neither  by  priests  or  politie- 
tive  system  ;  secondly,  because  necessa-  ians — unless  they  greatly  change.    Cor- 
rily  laid  in  natnre.    But  whatever  the  responding  admirably,  you  see,  with  the 
source,  such  are  the  effects  and  character  successive  predominance  in  the  species 
of  the  Progressive  Spirit,  which  makes  as  the  individual,  of  Sensation,  Tolition* 
our  second  period.    Its  providential  pur-  intelligence  or  Reason, 
pose  is,  to  furnish  the  grand  Analysis  of  From  this,  the  speculative  basis  of 
the  universe,  as  the  former  period  did  the  society,  let  us  now  elance  rapidly  over 
Synthesis ;  both  indispensable  to  Intro-  the  Positive  and  real.    This  must  have 
duce  the  third  and  final  state,  wherein  been    either   man  or   matter,  or   both, 
**  entities*' — whether  under  the  name  of  Might  not  these  alternatives  have  been 
essences,  causes,  or  rights — shall  in  their  severally  coincident  with  the  preceding 
turn  give  way  to  laws :  even  as  the  type,  division  ?    In  fact,  man,  we  have  seen, 
itself  proposed — so  long  in  the  enjoy-  began  by  systematizing  the  universe  after 
ment  of  what  has  been  termed  its  "  vaga-  his  own  image.    How  should  be  have 
bond,"  more  decently  its  democratic,  inde-  done  otherwise  by  the  social  system? 
pendence — is  coming  at  last,  we  see,  quite  So,  when  this  plan  was  reversed,  upon 
characteristically,  to  take  the  yoke  of  the  analytic  or  metaphysical  mode  of 
motive,  and  thus  effectually  to  tall  into  conception,  society  should  have  rested 
the  ranks  of  Universal  causation.  upon  the  external  world — ^upon  property^ 

Upon  the  social  condition  of  the  Indue-  strictly  speaking,  as  formerly  upon  wr^ 

live  period  we  shall  not  dwell  in  advance«  son,  to  speak  oar  present  language.    We 
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bare  deen  it  equally  necessary  that  from  the  institatioiiB  are  daily  deDoaoeed  to 
the  conflict  of  the  two  principles,  which  infamy,  by  persons  of  course  as  ignorant 
have  presented  themselves  thronghont  of  their  having  once  been  a  necessity 
these  pages  under  such  a  variety  of  and  a  blessing,  as  they  are  incapable,  be- 
aspects,  society  should  finally  settle  cause  of  their  ignorance,  to  show  how 
down  upon  both  person  and  property  they  have  come  to  be  now  a  curse  as  well 
conjointly  and  correlatively.  Should  as  a  crime !  However,  so  really  was 
history  be  found  to  confirm  these  de-  man  the  social  basis,  that  as  such  he  be- 
ductions  too,  never,  we  dare  affirm,  has  came  property ;  and  so  eflfectually  prop- 
philosophical  theory  been  established  by  erty,  that  tie  passed  through  its  commer- 
so  copious  and  compact  an  accumulation  eial  conditions.  Thus,  among  several 
of  evidence.  Let  us  look  to  histoiy.  other  Romans,  Crassus  is  known  to  have 
That  is,  reader,  look  you  to  it !  for  ^be  let  his  multitudes  of  slaves,  educated  of 
it  mentioned  as  some  claim  to  needed  m-  all  trades  and  professions  for  the  purpose, 
dalgence)  there  is  not  a  history,  or  any-  to  hire,  as  he  would,  and  did  probably,  his 
thing  so  instructive,  to  his  knowledge,  money.  And,  by  a  hiffher  refinement, 
withm  several  miles  of  the  writer.  was  it  not  Xenophon  who  proposed  the 
We  recollect,  however,  that  it  presents  establishment  of  a  bank — ^yes,  a  bank,  at 
us  society  reposing  during  the  primitive  Athens,  of  which  the  capital  should  be 
aspects,  upon  the  fersonal  basis  of  a  slaves? 

military  and  a  slave  class ;  helots  and  he-  As  to  Land,  it  would  then  be  but  an 
laclidesor  descendants  of  the  gods;  plebs  accessory,  a  tool,  to  the  laborer.  Nor 
and  quirites  or  bearers  of  arms.  S$o  the  could  it  possibly  be  conceived  2^^  property 
world  over,  as  well  as  Greece  and  Rome,  nntil  long  later  than  man  and  the  other 
War,  in  fact,  offered  the  only  object  at  animals ;  probably  because  its  utility  was 
once  sufficiently  simple  and  exciting  to  not  directly  or  visibly  the  result  of  force, 
aggregate  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  early  and  that  from  its  mass  and  immobility, 
world  into  any  general  concert  of  action,  the  possession  (control)  of  it  would  ap- 
The  prisoners  at  first  were  either  de-  pear  obscure  and  uncertain.*  This  pecii- 
Toured  or  massacred.  With  the  dawn  liarity  of  land,  gives  us  the  philosophic 
of  agriculture,  however,  it  would  be  per-  reason  why  territorial  property  during 
ceived  that  they  might  be  disposed  of  this  period  remained  fundamentally  corn- 
more  productively.  Hence  slavery,  of  mon,  that  is,  rested  reaUy,  not  as  since 
which  the  origin  we  see  was  merciful,  fictitiously,  in  the  state.  Hence  the 
and  itself,  moreover,  the  cradle  of  in-  spectacle  of  the  entire  population,  under 
dnstry.  Nothing  in  faxX,  short  of  the  tnis  phase  of  humanity,  clinging  to  the 
alternative  of  deatn,  (a  motive  often  found  soil  for  its  sustenance,  as  to  the  (mgs  of  a 
insufficient,)  could  ever  have  reduced  the  hu|[e  cow.  A  consequence  of  both  is  the 
roving  savage  to  habits  of  steady  toil,  nmversal  distribution  of  the  land,  and  the 
In  like  manner,  subordination  could  be  agrarian  disturbances  that  forced  and 
taught  the  conquerors  only  by  the  rigor  fdlowed  it ;  and  which  are  supposed  to 
of  military  discipline.  Demonstrably  have  been  peculiar  to  ancient  Greece  and 
then,  as  well  as  historically,  the  soldier  Rome,  only  because  we  have  few  other 
and  the  slave  are  the  founders  of  society,  recorded  accounts  of  the  corresponding 
by  their  mutual  action  and  reaction ;  the  stages  of  civilization.  But  the  thing  has 
heroes  subduing  the  surroundinc;  savages  been  universal,  because  it  is  necessary, 
to  the  wholesome  yoke  of  obedience,  the  It  should  be  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru,t 
slaves  subsisting  the  heroes  in  the  ex-  for  instance,  before  their  conquest,  where 
dnsivepursuitof  this  "mission,*' while  at  the  corresponding  institutions,  military, 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  fact,  training  religious  and  servile,  were  duly  found 
themselves  and  the  gradual  accessions  to  established.  It  should  not,  of  course,  be 
their  class,  in  the  arts  of  productive  labor,  found  among  our  Northern  Indians,  who 
Here  is  a  combination  bearing  the  stamp  had  not  ripened  as  yet  to  either  of  these 
of  providence  and  truth.  Yet — ^by  one  of  correlative  classes,  and  were  still  deep  ia 
those  iUusions  of  chronological  perspec-  the  social  infancy  of  democratic  govern- 
tive  (so  to  term  it)  which  we  have  oeen  ex-  ment  and  devouring  their  prisoners.  The 
posing  in  every  page  of  this  article — both  final  effect  of  this  competition  would  be 

*  Both  Homer  and  Hesiod,  speakins  of  the  Greek  laws  of  mccetnon  to  property,  make  no 
mention  oiLamd;  which  was  still,  and  long  after,  held  in  common,  and  not  considered  aa 
JWDperfy. 

f  This  coigectute  ii  striking    sapported  by  Mr.  Preseott's  hue  Jfistory  of  Pem^Eo. 
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to  enhanoe  tbe  conndenition  attached  to  Mical — a   most  important   obeervation^ 

land,  which  would  thus  become  iDsensi-  which    we   had   expected    to    develop 

Uy  the   principal   basis  of  the  social  in  the  sequel,  but  must  now  adjourn. 

eoonomy.  The  '*  eminent  domain*'  would  The  primary  materials  being  thus  pr^ 

pass  from  the  state  into  the  hands  of  a  pared,    the    human    mind    would    now 

despot  who  held  by  the  grace  of  '*  God  be    susceptible    of  proceeding   to    the 

ancT  his  sword ;"  a  title  doubtless  charac-  productive  modifications  of  them.    l%ese 

teristic  of  his  lineal  pi^ecessors,  of  the  were  only  of  two  kinds — by  change  of 

poljTtheistic  regune.  From  this  source  the  place^  and  change  of  form,  or  Commerce 

distribution  would  proceed  anew,  in  the  and  Manufacture,    h  is  needless  to  urge 

inverse  order,  by  pro^essive  subdivision,  that  these  were,  successively,  tbe  ensuing 

lAnd  would  here  be  the  principal,  because  theatres  of  <*  Reform,*'  in  its  numberless 

it  was  really  a  means  of  governing  men  encounters  with  capital,  monopoly,  and 

through  their  loatUs^  after  they  had  out-  machinery.    Some  ot  the  latest  of  its  feats 

grown  a  little  their  weakness,  of  mind  and  are  still  blefore  us,  in  the  triumph  of  free- 

of  body  successivelv.     Men  would  then  trade,  and  the  abolishment  of  the  New 

be  a  mere   appendage— <d^nc/i  gUbx,  York  bar ! 

Here  is  the  famous  feudal  system :  and       It  is  to  be  remarked  that  throughout 

which  is  no  more  peculiar  to  modern  this  long  series  tbe  present  grievance 

jSurope,  we  repeat,  than  old  age  or  any  was  always  deemed  the  sole  cause  of 

of  the  other  chmacterics  of  humanity.  human  misery.     After  man  with    his 

Now,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  economic  conditions,   and   matter  with 

statement,  among  a  multitude  of  impor-  its  modifications,  had  thus  been  tried,  and 

tant  consequences,  that  the  earliest  neld  suffering  still  returned,  like  the  rock  of 

upon  which  the  Reform  spirit  embodied  Sisyphus,  it  then  remained  to  ascribe  it  to 

itself,  must  have  been  agrarianism.   One  the  form  itself  of  the  government.  Hence 

would  think  it  should  be  emancipation  the  Constitutional  revolutions  of  the  last 

rather,  especially,  according  to  our  con-  and  present  century ;   for  any  ancient 

ception,  that  man  had  been  for  a  long  time  agitations,  of  a  character  really  organical, 

prior  the  principal  article  of  property.  But  were  aristocratic.    But  we  speak  of  the 

some  twenfy  or  thirty  centuries  of  self-  people,  the  practical  reformers,  and  the 

meditation  were  requisite  still,  we  see,  to  real   anarchists   of   all  times.    Certain 

reveal  to  him  the  precious  abstraction  of  countriesf  having  tried    this  too,  hav- 

the  "Rights  of  Man;"  which,  however,  ing    unmade  and  remade  constitutions, 

allunconscious,  as  the  toad  of  its  "jewel,"  and  finding;   the  amari  aiiquid  of  ha- 

he  has  been  carrying  about  with  him,  it  manity    still     arise,     the     progressive 

seems,  all  the  while.    The  next  subject  spirit  betakes  it  to  assail  the  very  ele- 

of  agitation  appears,  and  ought,  to  have  meats  of  all  society.    Here  it  becomes 

been  financuU,    The  usurers  oppressed ;  retrogressive.    Hitherto  it  was  useful  in 

aa  there  was  little  or  no  currency,  there  eliminating  piece-meal  both  the  material 

bemg  no  commerce.*  And  no  commerce  basis,  animate  and  inanimate,  upon  which 

could  arise  as  lonff  as  the  direct  produce  society  had  been  unavoidabljr  laid,  and 

of  the  earth  would  be  found  at  all  suffi-  then  the  political  system,  which  shared, 

cient    We  now  think  the  idea  of  com-  of  course,  correspondently,  the  errone- 

merce  a  simple  thing.    But  Adam  Smith  ousness  of  the  foundation.    But  the  spir- 

was  too  protound  to  find  it  so,  when  he  itual  and  rectified  residue  it  was  utterly 

defined  man,  an  animal  that  makes  ex-  unfit  to  manage ;  we  mean  Intellect  and 

changes.  And  who,  therefore,  could  have  Labor,  the  twin -hope  of  social  reorgani- 

made  no  exchanges  until  much  beyond  zation :  intellect  to  order,  to  direct ;  lahor 

the  mere  animal.    From  the  concrete  to  to  orogress,  to  execute, 
the  abstract  is,  in  fact,  his  uniform  course        This  has   been   felt  instinctively  in 

in  the  practical  order,  though  exactly  respect  to  labor,  of  whose  *'  organization'* 

the  reverse,  we  have  seen,  in  tbe  theO'  bo  much  is  chattered,  without  a  notion  of 

*  This  was  the  main  grievance  from  which  Solon  came  to  rescue  his  countryinen.  At 
that  time,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  as  w«ll  aa  elegant  of  British  Histo- 
rians, "  The  rich  tyrannized  over  the  poor.  The  rapacity  of  the  creditors  knew  no  bounds. 
They  compelled  the  insolvent  debtors  to  cultivate  their  lands  Uke  cattle ;  to  perform  the 
service  of  beasts  of  burthen,  and  to  transfer  to  them  their  sons  and  daughters,  which  they 
exported  as  slaves  to  foreign  countries.*'— Gitfie't  fftit.  Greece,  ch.  ziii.^ 

\  France  and  the  United  States;  where  SociaUsm,  we  see,  has  arisen  and  is  agitated 
chiefly. 
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thd  organizing  correlative.  The  attempt  sional "  system.  These  philoeopherB  pro- 
seems  abandoned  by  political  economy,  pose  to  organize  society  by  effectually  dis- 
It  were  instructive,  had  we  space,  to  note  organizing  its  two  essential  nuclei,  the 
the  characteristic  fidelity  with  which  this  matrimonial  union  and  the  family  disci- 
science  (so  called)  has  blundered  through  pline.  They  propose  to  organize  labor 
the  principal  phases  of  social  illusion,  upon  the  principle  of  making  it  *<  attrao- 
Springing  amid  the  feudal  system,  it  tive,"  instead  of  productiye,  and  whieh 
could  not  well  go  farther  back  than  the  contravenes,  in  fact,  directly  the  great 
land-basis  of  society.  We  accordingly  law  of  Division,  to  which  labor  owes  its 
find  its  founders,  (the  sect  known  as  the  perfectiblity,  and  society  its  progress ! 
French  Economists,)  place  the  source  of  Reader,  have  we  kept  word  with  yon 
wealth  in  land,  of  which  they  formed  a  — ail  pretentious  as  it  might  have  seem- 
sort  of  mystical  or  fetchic  conception,  ed  ?  At  all  events,  we  are  truly  tired  of 
After,  came  Adam  Smith,  who,  after  ad-  huddling  you  truths  and  views  by  the 
mirably  demolishing  them,  placed  it  in  handful ;  most  of  them,  we  believe,  were 
land,  capital,  and  labor.  Later  and  still  new  to  you,  (our  philosophers  of  course  do 
better  came  Say,  who  insisted  upon  labor  not  read  the  Magazines,)  and  upon  each  of 
alone ;  the  others  being  at  least  but  ac-  which  it  would  cost  us,  we  assure  yon, 
cessories.  Finally,  De  Stutt  de  Tracy  less  mental  toil  to  write  an  article,  nay, 
carried  the  doctrine  to  the  last  term  of  a  volume,  separately,  than  to  condense 
absoluteness,  regarding  land  as  but  an  and  generalize  the  wnole,  with  systematic 
implement  or  machine  of  manufacture,  expticitness,  in  these  few  pages.  Many 
fiut  in  this  metaphysical  absoluteness  we  things,  however,  have  been  left  untouch- 
recognize  the  often  admirable  chief  of  the  ed.  We  spoke  of  discussing  the  proper 
« Idealqgues.*^  In  truth,  labor,  in  this  method  of  political  science,  fi  miebt  also 
fragmental  sense,  (that  is,  muscular  ac-  have  been  desired  that  our  principles  were 
tion,)  is  as  utterly  valueless  of  Useif,  as  applied  with  more  detail  to  the  principal 
land  of  itself.  The  error,  up  to  this  aspects  and  institutions  political,  social, 
hour,  lies  in  not  perceiving  that  it  is  nei-  and  even  aesthetical,  under  which  we  ac- 
tiier  a  property  nor  entity  of  man  or  of  tualiy  live ;  of  which  they  have  appeared, 
matter;  but  a  correlation  of  energy  (so  we  trust,  evidently  and  aJiuringly  suscep- 
to  say)  between  them  both.  tible.  For  instance,  the  position  and  the 
Succeeding  the  political  economists,  prospects  in  the  career  of  civilization,  of 
(by  the  nexus  of  Sismondi,  perhaps,)  our  Constitutional  governments,  the  Rep- 
we  have  now  a  sect  of  hard-featured  resentative  system,  the  Liberty  of  the 
semi-mystics,  with  quite  as  little  science  press,  the  general  doctrine  of  Rights,  the 
and  infinitely  less  sense  than  the  econo-  character  and  duty  of  our  two  political 
mists,  busy  as  bees  at  the  organiza-  Pities,  &c.  Whether  we  may  not 
tion  of  labor.  They  begin  the  round  of  resume  these  subjects  severally  (the  logi- 
error  not  so  low  as  the  economists,  hav-  cal  problem  of  socialogic  Method  in- 
ing  no  similar  check ;  they  mount  to  the  elusive)  in  this,  or  some  other  shape, 
main  basis  of  Man,  the  only  dififbrence  it  is,  we  suppose,  a  matter  of  no  great 
being  the  characteristic  advance  from  concern  for  the  present  to  determine, 
his  muscular  to   the  moral   or   *<pas-  O. 
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It  18  a  pleasant  circttmstance  that  we  are  suited  to  those  times  when  the  mind 
have  so  great  a  variety  of  books.  For  is  free  and  does  not  need  soothing  opiates 
the  same  kind  of  reading  not  only  does  or  exhilarating  draughts.  But  when  the 
not  suit  all  readers,  but  affects  the  same  resolution  faints,  when  we  are  aweary  of 
individual  variously  at  different  times,  the  world  and  would  gladly  be  out  of  itp 
and  in  diverse  places.  Our  stomachs,  when  we  are  disappointed  m  hope  or  tS* 
like  Stephano's,  in  a  slightly  altered  fection,  or  poverty  stares  us  in  the  face, 
sense,  are  '^  not  constant,"  and  hence  we  (we  should  beg  the  header's  pardon  for 
are  pleased  to  be  '*  turned  about,"  and  to  supposing  him  ever  to  have  been  in  sndi 
pass  from  volume  to  volume,  sipping  the  unpleasant  circumstances,)  then  we  re- 
pure  honey  of  poetry  from  some,  or  la-  quire  stronger  food.  The  plain  common 
boriously  lading  ourselves  with  learned  sense  of  Locke  will  not  hold  us ;  if  we 
wax  from  others.  We  can  all  sympar  read  philosophy,  we  must  embark  with 
tfaise  with  the  saying  of  the  great  writer  our  load  of  woes  on  no  shallow  stream ; 
of  convenient  quotations :  the  swelling  current  of  Coleridge,  with 
«*  As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock,  '^^  ^^^^  a°d  its  mystic  and  sometimes 
And  house  with  MootaigDe  now,  or  now  unfathomable  depth,  will  alone  sustain  us. 
with  Locke."  Instead  of  placid  essays,  we  must  have  the 
In  this  couplet  the  figure  was  probably  &«  and  strength  of  the  poets ;  nothing 
suggested  by  unconscious  association  of  else  will  hfl  the  burden  of  personal  sor- 
image  with  the  names  mentioned ;  the  ^w,  and  leave  the  soul  free  to  recreate 
idea  of  Montaigne  and  Locke  must  have  ^^^^  >°  ^^^e^  channels  of  thought  than 
naturally  suggested  to  Pope,  as  they  do  those  hated  ones  which  would  absorb  it 
to  us,  an  abstract  impression  of  stormy  ^  well-written  novel  may  do  this,  but  it 
evenings  and  solid  in-door  comfort.  This  ni«i8t  be  also  well  begun,  or  we  shall 
maybe  an  accidental  fancy  on  our  pert,  throw  it  away  before  we  get  into  the 
resulting  from  the  circumstances  under  story;  and  after  all,  there  is  no  story  so 
which  we  ourselves  happened  to  enjoy  exciting  and  refreshing  to  the  jaded  spirits 
those  writers ;  the  poet  may  have  only  »»  the  godlike  power  of  poetry.  How 
intended  a  forcible  simUe.  But  we  can-  ever  new  and  ever  attractive  are  our 
not  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  poring  Shakspeare  and  Milton  !  In  the  saddest 
over  the  suggestive  pages  of  the  glorious  moments  of  life — and  most  persons  in  this 
old  essayist  who  made  the  world  his  fa-  world  experience  many  such— we  liave 
ther  confessor,  and  has  been  absolved  and  fo^nd  norhing  so  reviving  ajB  one  of  those 
received  the  indulgence  of  immortality  d^^in®  PW^-  The  stones  of  them  are 
therefor,  in  pleasant  weather,  or  when  always  interesUng,  though  the  scenery 
the  summer  is  yet  smiling  around  us.  never  changes,  and  as  we  read,  the  same 
No :  shut  the  door ;  stir  the  fire;  let  us  landscapes  and  groups  are  before  us  that 
have  our  own  old  chamber,  our  gown,  were  fixed  in  the  mind's  eye  in  boyhood ; 
chair,  desk— the  same  that  for  so  many  though  the  words  are  so  familiar  that 
years  have  been  companions  of  our  even-  we  read  ever  anticipatively,  still  there  is 
wgs ;  let  the  east  wind  drive  a  cold  rain  nothing  that  will  so  cheat  and  disarm  the 
pattering  agamst  the  window ;  let  no  im-  vexations  that  assail  us  as  the  passing 
mediate  heavy  care  or  passion  weigh  through  one  ofthose  phases  of  high  being, 
npon  us ;  then,  if  it  be  a  venerable  yellow-  They  affect  us  like  pieces  of  music,  great 
leaved  editioo,  we  can  enjoy  "old  Mon-  symphonies  or  choruses,  that  one  may 
taigne,"  or  relish  the  simply-dressed  logic  ^^^  ^y  heart,  and  yet  that  Uke  him  out 
of  Locke,  (though  we  prefer  Berkeley,)  o^  himself,  and  "dissolve  him  into  eo- 
far  into  the  night.  stacies"  at  the  hearing. 

These  are  good,  cheerful,  meditative  But  there  have  been  times  with  every 

books,  that  do  not  take  hold  of  the  mind  one  when  he  often  coula  not  bear  the 

with  a  strong  grasp,  yet  are  not  to  be  contact  of  these   master  spirits,    when 

taken  up  or  put  down  at  a  moment ;  they  it  seemed  a  task  to  take  them  up.    In- 

aie  healthy  vigorous  reading ;  hence  they  <*eed,  we  think  it  one  of  the  most  striking 

*  Mk.*!,  Woxsn,  and  Books  :  A  Selection  of  Sketches,  Essays,  and  Critical  Memoirs 
from  his  oncoUecteid  Prose  Writiogs.    By  Lbiob  Hunt.  New  York  :  Haiper  dt  Brothers. 
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proofs  of  the  excellence  of  Shakspeare,  Bat  we  would  take  it  wi^  ns  for  its 

that  his  deep  pathos  becomes  more  and  adaptedness  to  the  temper,  and  degree,  and 

more  intelligible  as  we  advance  in  life  kind  of  thinking  we  snoold  like  to  attain 

and  experience  its  usual  calamities.    In  to  in  a  visit  to  £e  country  in  sunmier. 

j^outh  it  is  the  wit  and  the  sweet  melody  of  Or,  if  it  please  the  reader  better,  (to 

the  verse ;  but  a  few  jears  pass  by,  and  show  exactly  under  what  enrcumstances 

we  find  our  eyes  moistening  over  pas-  this  book  would  be  most  pecufiarly  appro* 

Xthat  did  not  use  to  move  us.    Nay,  priate,)  and  if  his  imagination  admits  die 

igh  in  general  we  have  outgrown  possibility  of  the  supposition,  let  him 

tile  taste  for  the  lighter  sort  of  reading,  fancy  himself  married — ^newly  married — 

BO  far  as  seldom  to  take  up  anv  of  the  to  the  most  charming,  lively  young  lady^ 

numerous  '<  brilliant  publications '  of  the  can  think  of ;  let  him  suppose  themselveft 

day  for  a  premeditated   perlection,  (oi  (himself  and  his  wife)  living  in  a  beaati* 

course  it  is  part  of  a  reviewer's  profes-  ftd  cottage  on  Staten  Island,  or  anywhere 

sion  to  be  always  running  through  a  vast  he  pleases,  near  the  city,  with  friende 

Quantity  of  them  at  odd  momeilts,)  still,  about  them ;  a  fixed  income,  parable  is 

lere  are  times  and  seasons  when  a  lively  dividends  of  the  bank  of  New  York ;  a 

essay  or  a  neatly-told  tale  we  feel  would  horse,  if  he  wants  one— we  grant  him 

suit  the  appetite  of  the  moment  better  everything^,  in  short,  necessary  to  make 

than  anytmng  else.    We  can  still  dtp  him  comfortable  and  put  him  in  good 

into  our  Tattler,  still  cull  choice  morsels  humor  with  himself  and  the  nnivene— 

from  the  letters  of  the  Citizen  of  the  then  let  Irim  some  sunshiny  morning. 

World.    Boswell  lies  within  convenient  after  breakfisist,  when  he  has  nothing  ela» 

reach,  and  a  few  pages  before  sleeping  in  the  blessed  world  to  do,  desire  to  amme 

will  frequently  drive  out  unquiet  thoughts,  his  wife,  this  said  charming,  lively  younc 

In  short,  except  in  the  way  of  novels,  we  lady,  with  reading ; — here  u  th*  very  bod 

have  no  reason  yet  to  complain  of  a  dys-  he  ought  to  have.   And  ^ooM  there  be 

peptic  stomach.    We  can  still  devour  any  of  our  readers  thus  pleasantly  cir^ 

oooks  in  season  and  out  of  season.  cumstanced,  or  even  many  decrees  leea 

Here,  for  example,  is  this  new  selec-  happily,  they  will,  if  they  try  it,  oe  obliged 

tion  from  Hunt's  delightful  essays,  which  to  us  for  tiie  suggestion.    It  would  ap- 

we  have  been  able  to  discuss  with  pleas-  pear  that  some  of  the  essays  in  tlie  coU 

ure,  without  the  zest  of  congruity  or  ac-  lection  were  written  when  the  audior 

cordance  with  the  place  or  our  own  feel-  was  situated  very  mnch  as  we   have 

inffs,  in  all  the  heat  and  din  of  the  city,  recommended  the  reader  to  be :— 

a^  distracted  by  many  anxieties     This  ..  ^^       .    ^  ^^  ^^    j           j„  ^1,^ 

does  not  go  against  our  theory  of  the  ap.  neighborhood  where  we  are  writing,  whom 

propnateness  of  certam  books  to  certain  ^g  might  suppoae  to  be  enjoying  a  sort  of 

conditions  internal  and  external,  for  we  heaven  on  earth.    The  place  is  fit  to  be 

all  know  that  we  can,  by  the  force  of  the  their  paradise.    There  is  plenty  of  food  fo» 

will,  bring  ourselves  to  be  independent  of  them,  the  dove-cots  are  ezcelleot,  Uie 


everything :  we  hope,  for  our  own  part,  foil  of    vines   in  summer-time,  and  of 

we  should  have  fortitude  enough,  were  olives  all  the  year  round.    It  happens,  in 

it  tried,  to  read  a  few  lines  from  one  or  •hort,  to  be  the  very  spot  where  Boccaccio 

two  old  favorites,  even  though  we  were  "»  ^^  ^®  **»^«  i»»d  **>•  ■cfi«?«  <^,^»»  5^"f" 

certain  that  the  next  morning  we  must,  Uke  ^^-J^"^^^"^  ^\r\y^^t\  a^^^ 

Master  Barnardine, «  rise  and  be  hanged."  J*  ^ V**n  ^*'^*k*  '  I*"*  I     L  °/n^clHrS 

ir,  hoover,  we  could  have  had  o^ay  ^^,  ^^^,^^  "^r^T.^L^S^ 

in  the  present  instance,  this  book  of  wsays  ^f  ^^^  careering  about  the  hamlet,  and 

and  sketches  is  just  one  which  we  should  whitening  in  and  out  of  the  green  trees,  w© 

have  liked  to  put  into  our  carpet-bag,  cannot  help  fancying  that  they  are  the  souln 

when  we  started  on  that  brief  journey  to  of  the  gentle  company  in  the  I>ecameroB» 

the  country  which  we  had  serious  hopes  come  to  enjoy  in  peace  their  old  neighbor- 

of  being  able  to  make  about  the  first  of  hood.    We  think,  as  we  look  at  them  .that 

September.     Not  for  its  landscape  paint-  they  are  now  as  free  from  inorusion  and 

ing,  for  there  is  very  little  in  it.     (We  wandal  at  they  are  innocent;  and  that  no 

have,  by  the  way,  a  theory  also  respect-  ^^^^on  will  touch  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 

ing  reading  of  ideal  country  scenes  amidst  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ***"»• 
actual  ones :  in  such  circumstances  Na^        A  note  informs  us  diat  the  plaee  hew 

tttre  should  be  left  to  herself;  we  could  described  waa  the  village  of  Maiano,  near 

never  read  Thomson  under  an  apple-tiee»)  Florence.  How  many  of  the  essays  were 
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written  there  we  are  not  told ;  they  are  of  onW  one  of  these,  is  to  know  truth  bat 

all  in  admirable  keeping  with  such  seen-  hy  halves.    Milton  said,  that  he  "  dared 

eiy.     But  before  presuming  to  offer  a  *>f  ^^^own  to  think  Spenser  a  better  te«;her 

brief  general  estimate  of  their  character,  JJ*'"  Scotas  or  Aquinas.      ♦    *    ♦     But 

let  U8%  into  them  and  extract  here  and  ;^„"»^^,.  °':!!!Yh^,X^;^*!;V^ 

there  a  Saragmph ;  not  choice  ones,  for  ^.r^b^SyTa^t^^f  tt"^^^^ 

in  such  a  variety  comparison  is  impoesi-  indulge  the  two  passions  together,  I  can 

We,  bat  just  enough  to  remind  the  reader,  answer  for  them  by  my  own  experience, 

who  may  not  have  refreshed  his  memory  i  can  pass,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever, 

by  these  volumes,  of  the  familiar  Huntian  from  the  reading  of  one  of  Hume's  Essays 

fuivor.    The  first  essay  is  entitled  **  Fie-  to  that  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  vice 

tion  and  Matter  of  Fact"  Two  sentences  versa ;  and  I  think,  the  longer  I  live,  th« 

will  show  the  author's  view :—  closer,  if  possible,  will  tbe  union  grow.e 

"  Medianical  knowledge  is  a  great  and  Tbe  roads  are  found  to  approach  nearer,  in 

glorious  tool  in  the  hands  of  man,  and  Proportion  m  we  advance  upon  either; 

wiU  change  the  globe.    But  it  will  still  »"^  *,*!*y  »>^th  terminate  in  the  same  pros- 

leave  untouched  the  invisible  sphere  above  ^^^  ' 

and  about  us ;  still  leave  us  all  the  great  And  he  adds,  in  the  note  referred  to  by 

and  all  the  gentle  objects  of  poetry, — the  the  asterisk : — 

heavens  and  the  human  heart,  the  regions  ..  j^  ij^,  do„p  ^    Tj,i,  E,,,y  ^„  written 

of  genu  and  fames,  the  fanciful  or  paa-  in  the  year  lb24 ;  and  within  the  last  few 

sionate  images  that  come  to  us  from  the  years  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 

seas,  and  from  the  flowers,  and  all  that  (besides  poets)  three  different  histories  of 

we  behold."  Philosophy,  histories  of  Rome  and  Eng* 

Alas !  it  needs  all  the  lively  fancy  of  land,  some  of  the  philosophy  of  Hume 

Buch  men  as  Hunt,  and  a  more  mighty  himself,  much  of  Abraham  Tucker's,  all 

strength  than  theirs,  to  keep  men  from  t^^.^^o^^l;.?''  T/^^^J^fi  "'^^  Smollett,  (in- 

becoming  the  sUves  of  their  own  engines.  S^y^»°g  ^il   Bias,)  Mr.   Lane's  Arabian 

But  it  s^.^  tobe  deigned  by  the?rovU  ^^!^i,^Z  te^^tll  o^fX^^o^m^n^^Ji 

dence  of  Heaven,  t^t  for  everv  Watt  ^f  j^  Radcliffe.- 
tnere  snail  come  a  Bums,  and  that  tbe 

honest  heart  and  the  love  of  beauty  shall  We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing 

ever  manifest  itself  under  every  variety  the  poet's  age  precisely;  a  portrait  at 

of  pressure,  and  so  man's  nature  remain  the  beginning  of  the  book  represents  him 

ever  the  same  through  all  his  inventions,  as  he  was  at  thirtv-six,  a  oeriod  which  he 

This  delightfully  simple,  yet  acute  and  eays  **  corresponds  with  the  greater  part 
suggestive  essay,  seems  now  almost  too  of  the  volume ;"  if  he  was  thirty-six  in 
plain  and  obvious ;  fitted  rather  to  direct  1824,  he  must  now  be  verging  upon  three- 
and  improve  the  taate  of  young  readers  score ;  but  his  having  written  an  "  Ode 
than  for  the  matured  and  cultivated.  But  ^^  the  Spring  of  1814,"  makes  it  proba- 
we  must  consider  the  range  and  activity  We  that  he  is  older.  The  evidence  of  so 
of  thought  and  the  peculiar  level  of  the  long  a  life  is  certainly  of  some  value. 
style ;  so  near  to  conversation,  so  inimi-  But  Hunt  is  an  enthusiast  in  reading, 
tahly  artistic,  so  irregular,  wayward,  and  will  probablv  continue  as  omnivorous 
capricious,  contemplated  minutely,  yet  ^  over,  should  he  live  to  be  Methuselah 
flo  true  to  itself  and  so  full  of  character  Kcuvdus.  His  love  of  books  is  so  cenu- 
!n  the  whole— a  kind  of  Dutch  landscape,  >ne  it  is  catching,  and  hence  the  tendency 
where  one  sees  so  much  to  enjoy  in  the  of  his  essays  is  to  kindle  a  taste  in  others 
dc^lii  that  he  almost,  but  never  quite,  for  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  lite- 
overlooks  the  general  effect.  Besides,  »ture.  How  pleasant  it  is,  for  example, 
the  plain  truths  in  essays  Uke  this  were  to  hear  him  describing  what  he  entitles 
more  novel  when  they  were  written  than  **  A  Novel  Party,"  i.  e.  one  made  up  of  the 
now,  and  they  are  such  as  can  never  be  charactera  of  English  fiction.  It  is  but 
attractively  presented  too  often.  Such  fooling  to  be  sure,  but  then  "  the  fool  has 
as  the  following  characteristic  testimony,  an  excellent  breast,"  and  it  is  evident  has 
for  instance,  it  always  affords  one  pleas-  moved  in  good  society.  He  knows  ail 
ore  to  read : our  old  acquaintances,  and  it  does  one 

.,^,         "               ,,       .      ■   , ,  ^.  ,  good  even  to  hear  their  names,  in  these 

"  There  are  two  worlds ;  the  world  that  Jegeneiate  days :- 

we  can  measure  with  line  and  rule,  and  ^                 "^ 

the  world  that  we  feel^with  our  hearts  and  **  But  I  anticipate  the  order  ol  the  arri- 

imagioations.    To  be  sensible  of  the  truth  vals.    The  Primroses  were  followed  by 
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Sir  LauDcelot  Greaves  and  hia  lady,  Mr.  it ;  but  our  indifference  it  part  of  oar 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Jones,  Mr.  and  Miss  health.  The  blood  spins  in  us  too  quickly 
Western,  and  my  Lady  Bellaston.  Then  to  let  us  think  too  much.  This  sudden  ex- 
came  Miss  Monimia,  ([  forget  her  name,)  hibition  of  life,  in  shapes  to  which  we  are 
who  married  out  of  the  old  Manor  House  ;  unaccustomed,  reminds  us  of  the  wonder- 
then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Clinker,  (I  ful  and  ever-renewing  Titality  of  all  tl)ingi. 
believe  i  should  rather  say  Bramble,)  with  Those  animals  look  as  fresh*  and  strong, 
old  Matthew  himself,  and  Mrs.  Lismaha-  and  beautiful,  as  if  they  were  born  in  a 

go ;  and  then  a  whole  world  of  Aunt  Sel-  new  beginning  of  the  world.  Men  in  cities 

ys,  and  Grandmamma  Selbys,  and  Miss  hardly  look  as  much ! — and  horses  drs^- 

Howes,  and  Mr.  Harlowes,  though  I  ob-  gingbackoey  roaches  are  not  happy  speci- 

■erved  neither  Clarissa  nor  Lovelace.    I  mens.     But  the  horse  in  the  new  carriage 

made   some  inquiries  about  them   after-  is  one,  if  we  considered  it.     The  leaves 

wards,  which  the  reader  shall  bear.  and  flowers  in  the  nursery  gardens  exhibit 

'*  Enter  Mr.  John  Buncle,  escorting  five  the  same  untiring  renewal  of  life.     The 

ladies,  whom  he  had  been  taking  to  an  sunbeam,  in  the  thick  of  St.  GiWs,  comes 

evening  lecture.    Tom  GoUogher  was  be-  as  straight  and  young  as  ever  from  the 

hind  them,  very  merry.  godlike  orb  that  looks  at  us  from  a  dietance 

"  Then  came  my  Lord  and  Lady  Orville,  ofmillions  of  miles,  out  of  the  deptbi  of 

(Evelina,)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delvilie,  (Cecilia,)  millions  of  ages.     But  the  sun  is  a  visitor 

Camilla,  (I  forget  her  surname,)  with  a  large  as  good-natured  as  it  is  great,  and  therefore 

party  of  Mandleberts,  Clare ndels,  Arlberys,  we  do  not  think  too  much  even  of  the 

Orkbornes,  Marglands,  and  Dubsters,  not  sunbeam.    This  bounding  creature  in  its 

omitting  the  eternal  Mrs.  Mitten.    Mrs.  cage  is  not  a  common  sight ;  so  it  comes 

Booby  and  husband  came  last,  accompanied  freshly  and  wonderfully  upon  us." 
by  my  Lady  Booby,  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews 

and  bride,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  for  He  presently  gives  tie  a  few  anecdotes 

whom  Mrs.  B.  made  a  sort  of  apology,  by  of  the  bear : — 
informing  us  that  there  was  no  necessity  to 

make  any — Mr.  Adams  being  an  honor  to  '*  In  one  of  Moliire's  exquisite  extrava- 

the  cloth.    Fanny  seated  herself  by  Sophia  ganzas  between  his  acts,  is  a  scene  betwixt 

Western  (that  was)  with  whom  I  found  a  man  and  a  bear,  who  has  caught  him  ia 

she  was  intimate ;  and  a  lovelier  p^;r  of  his  arms.    The  man  tries  every  expedient 

blooming,    unaffected    creatures,    whose  he  can  think  of  to  make  the  bear  consider- 

good-nature  stood  them  instead  of  wit,  I  ate;  and,  among  others,  flatters  him  in  the 

never    beheld.     But  I  must  discuss  .the  most  excessive  manner,  calling  him,  at 

beauties  of  the  ladies  by-and-by."  last,  his  Royal  Highness.  The  bear,  bow- 
ever,  whom  we  are  to  fancy  all  this  while 

We  have  only  room  for  a  few  senten-  on  its  bind  legs,  looking  the  man  with 

ces,  but  the  reader  will  guess  from  these  horrible  indiflerefte  in  the  face,  and  danc- 

what  a  delightful  sketch  it  is.    Surely,  a  ^^fS  ^^^  from  side  to  side  in  its  heavy 

writer  who  has  written  so  many  things  «h"ffle,  is  not  stall  to  be  diverted  from  hii 

like  this  ought  to  be  pardoned  for  some  d»n»nK  P«po»es;  and  he  is  about  to  art 

errors  of  opinion   and  a  little  harmless  accordingly,  when  hunters  come  up  and 

aflTectation.   He  has  kept  his  temper  very  ^^^  -^f  ^"t  •^^«^»°°-  .^^^P  "P""*^,;^*, 

woii  tKw^.«.*K  ♦!»«  ,..^,u  ««j.u       •    rr/i  ™*"  *"'o  a  ^^^ ;  and -With  the  cruelty  of 

.^^11  trt  *oi    r.      '  ^"^^^'^  If  !»«!«  mortified  vanity  (to  think  of  all  the  base 

"£•  u^  purelv  literary  essays  he  has  adulation  he  has  been  pouring  forth)  the 

published  that  does  not  discover  a  kind  first  words  he  utters  respecting  his  Royal 

purpose  as  well  as  a  lively  fancy.    He  Highness  are,  •  Shoot  him.* 

might  eay,  in  the  words  of  his  own  Abou  "  Not  without  its  drollery,  though  real, 

Ben  Adhem,  is  a  story  of  a  bear  in  one  of  the  northern 

"Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-  «3tpeditions.      Two   men,  a  mate  and  a 

men."  carpenter,  had  landed  somewhere  to  cut 

^c'^::lt\^'  ?r'r^^  ?^"^^^"^  tTe^w°Li?:oVSict^^^^^^^ 

be  pieces  in  this  collectwn  IS  the  accoum  .ome  shipmate  had  folded  him.  who  was 
ofa  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  getting,  boy-l ike,  on  his  shoulders,  «  Be 
is  exquisitely  playful,  thoughtful,  descrip-  quiet.*  said  he;  'get  down.'  The  na- 
tive, elegant— a  medley  of  our  authors  known  did  not  get  down;  and  the  man, 
best  qualities  as  an  essayist,  present'  d  to  looking  up  as  he  stooped,  saw  the  carpen- 
os  in  an  undress.  We  must  extract  a  ter  staring  at  him  in  horror. 
few  passages  to  show  its  variety.  Near  **  *  0*V  nnate  !'  exclaimed  the  carpenter, 
the  beginning  the  writer  is  meditative :—  *  *'*'  ^  ^^^  •"  Think  what  the  man  must 
« tw  1.  y-r  ^  ^^^^  ^®*^»  when  he  heard  this  explanation 
We  have  life  enough,  daily,  round  of  the  weight  on  his  shoulders.  No  trage- 
ibout  us^-amazing,  if  we  did  but  think  of  dy,  however, ensued." 
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Next,  a  mofMl  of  deieriptioQ,  livalingf,  '*  Bat  tba  monkeyf^whAt  a  curious  in- 

for  vividness  of  efiect,  a  work  of  some  terest   they   create, — ^half-amusing,    half- 

iamons  painter  of  wild  beasts.    The  sen-  painful !   The  reflection  forced  upon  one's 

tence  of  comparisons  is  pecaliarly  Huta-  ^*°*^y  *•  inevitable— *  They  are  very  like 

fsh:_  men.'     Oh,  quam   nmillima  turpianma 

bestia  nobis/ 

"  The  white  bear  in  these  Gardens  has  a  Oh,  how  like  us  is  that  most  vile  of  brutes ! 

horrible  mixed  look  of  innocence  andcru-  ^. -,.            •       v  u  *v 

elty.    A  Roman  tyrant  kept  a  bear  as  one  .  ." J^«  7*^ '**  ''^'<^*>  ^^f^  '«^?^«  *  '?1'* 

of  his  executioners,  and  called  it  •  Inno-  *»  their  Janfs,  compoee  themselves  with 

cence.'    We  could  imagine  it  to  have  had  *  •?«1°^  bust  mg  naneWancc  to  crack  it, 

iust  such  a  face.    From  that  smooth,  un-  "?,  ^*'*"  ^^^Hi  ''*?"* '^^  ^^Vi  ^^^^  r^** 

impressible  aspect  there  is  no  appeal.    He  V^^^"^  withered,  winking,  half- human  face, 

has  no  ill-will  to  you  ;  only  he  is  fond  of  "  .f,'^^"'^-    .          *                      .       . 

your  flesh,  and  would  eat  you  up  as  meekly  ^'  "  monstrous  to  see  any  creature  m 

as  you  would  sup  milk  or  swallow  a  cu^  *  ''Tv^^  °"°'«^*"y  '^^"^^  creature,  and, 

tard.    Imagine  his  arms  around  you,  and  ??°*^  °[*,^^  *"*^^  ^  *"  accustomed  to  soar 

your  fate  depending  upon  what  you  could  ^*'''°"P^  ^^^  ^1'  °^  ^«*!^"\  *"^,  I^*^®  ^^^ 

iytohim.likethemaninMoliire.    You  world  under  their  eye     Look  at  the  eyes 

feel  that  you  might  as  well  talk  to  a  de-  f  ^  these  birds  here.  heM  eagles  and  vul- 

vouring  statue,  or  to  the  sign  of  the  Bear  J'f  '    ^^^  "trangely  clouded  note  seems 

in  Piccadilly,  or  to  a  guillotine,  or  to  the  tha    grand  and  stormy  depre»ion  of  the 

cloak  of  Nessus,  or  to  Pour  own  great  coal,  f/'J'^'  ^^'V'"  "^'^^  ^»**i  f;^«*^"«  Vl  ^^ 

(to  aik  it  to  be  not  so  heavy.)  or  to  the  l!?**^"*^'  ^^^^''^^r  J?^  **!'*'^*»  ^'^ }? 

smooth-faced  wife  of  an  ogre,  hungry  and  ***«  ^"^"^5  ^^f?'"^  !"»«^^y  P;»"\f'    T^*'  " 

deaf,  and  one  that  did  not  understand  your  ">  *>«  ^?'  ^"^  clouds  and  the  subject- 

laneuaze."  earth,  not  for  a  miserable  hen-coop.    Ana 

^  *                            •  see,  poor    flagging  wretches!    how  they 

A  page  or  two  on,  after  some  delicious  f^*"^  ?"  ^^^"  P^'^|\f ^'  «?^*^  ^^  *  V"!®  ^'!: 

drawing  of  elephants  and  giraflfes,  he  tance  from  one  another,  in  poor  s  ationary 

.^  ""•o"  ^'*  ""^K".**"!"  •"•"   |5"«UOT,  uv  exhibition,  eagles  a//  of  a  roto/— quiet, 

becomes  metaphysical :—  impaired,    selnibby;   almost    motionless! 

,,_,,.,,>.                          ,.,      ,  Are    these  the    sovereign  creatures    de- 

The  Sight  of  new  creatures  like  these  .bribed  by  the  Buffbns  and  Mudies,  by  the 

throws  one  upon  conjectures  as  to  the  rea-  Wilsons  of    ornithology  and    poetry,  by 

sons  why  nature  calls  them  into  existence.  Spen8er,by  Homer  ?" 
The  conjectures  are  not  very  likely  to  dis- 

cover  anything;    but  nature  allows  their  ^„       -  l*             -..l          m-          m^  *- 

indulgence.    All  one  can  suppose  is.  that,  We  might  ffo  on  thus  cullingr  extracts 

besides  helping  to  keep  down  the  mutual  ^wn  ^e  g«»  things  in  this  essay,  bat 

superfluity  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  onW  the  whole  piece  itself  can  give  the 

enabling  the  great  conditions  of  death  and  Ml  idea  of  its  diversity.      The  same 

reproduction  to  be  fulfilled,  their  own  por-  might  be  sakl  of  ahnost  any  other  in 

tion  of  life  is  a  variety  of  the  pleasurable,  the  collection :  each  sentence  is  a  hofiibon^ 

which  could  exist  only  under  that  particu-  and  each  whole  is  therefore  a  heap  of 

lar  form."  delicious  sweetmeats  of  all  conceivable 

....         ^ .     .    .      1    .    .  flavors.    Or  each  essay  miirht  be  better 

His  love  of  books  breaks  [out  so  natu-  comoared  to  a  string  of  variously  colored 

'^y  *  --  beads,  ef  which  the  number  should  be  so 
*'  We  forgot  to  mention  the  porcupine,  gfreat  and  the  contrasts  so  striking,  that 
It  is  very  curious,  and  realizes  a  dream,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  decide  which 
yet  not  the  most  romantic  part  of  it.  The  portion  of  the  string  was  brightest  in 
real  porcupine  is  not  so  good  a  thing  as  it  general  efiect  Not  that  there  shouki  be 
is  in  an  old  book ;  for  it  doeBuH  ahoot  Oh,  no  connectirti  in  each  string,  but  the  beads 
books!  you  are  truly  a  world  by  your-  should  follow  each  other  in  harmonious 
selves,  and  a  •  real  world'  too.  as  the  poet  contrasts,  and  the  efiect  of  the  whole 
wha?tn^^n7vI:[itrdrmteT  '^^l^fn  f.^^f  ^^-d  not  on  their  color,  but  on 
made  you.  as  it  did  the  other  world,  the  direction  the  string  was  taking.  The 
Books  were  contempleted  by  Providence,  "lustration  presents  to  us  a  perfect  pic- 
as well  as  other  matters  of  fact"  ture  of  Hunt's  manner  m  these  essays. 

He  takes  a  subject,  it  hardly  matters  wbiaty 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  fats  apes  generally  one  pertaining  to  literary  hift- 
and  eagles ;  the  pictures,  however,  should  tory,  such  as  **  The  Life  of  Mad.  De  Si- 
be  transferred  entire,  which  would  ex-  vign^,"  "  Pepys'  Diary,"  "  Cowley  and 
ceed  our  limits : —  Thomson,"  *'  Suckling  and   Ben   Jon- 
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Bcm,"  or  more  freqnently  one  raited  to  hia  ^y^i.  to  be  to  in  hU  own— Handing,  u  he 

mind,  such  as  those  we  nave  quoted  from,  did,  a  wiie  and  kind  atom,  but  still  an 

« The  Month  of  May,"  "  Beds  and  Bed-  atom,  in  the  midst  of  the  overwhelming 

rooms,"  «  Female  Beauty,"  and  strings  magnifiM^nc^  of  nature  and  the  myateriet 

thereon  a  thousand  dainty  fancies  and  ®'  worlds. 

little  subtleties,  whose  only  connection  is  We  have  heard,  too,  that  he  was  inanf- 

that  they  have  a  general  tendency  in  one  ferably  conceited — an  obtrusive  talker. 

direction.    His  thoughts  fly  over  like  the  This  is  a  defect  of  manners,  but  it  may  not 

migration  of  swallows;  when  we  look  necessarily  arise  from  a  man*s  having 

at  them  at  any  particular  moment,  they  too  high  an  opinion  of  himself,  or  too  low 

seem  darting  up  and  down,  hither  and  a  one  of  his  company  ;  it  may  ffrow  out 

thither,  each  without  respect  to  the  mo-  of  a  habit  of  conversing  with  nis  own 

tions  of  his  fellows;  yet  if  we  regard  mind^  which  he  may  have  been  fbrced 

them  awhile,  we  see  that  the  whole  com-  into  by  oriffioal  modeaty ;  or  it  may  be 

pany  of  little  arrowy  air-piercers  tends  bom  with.bim  and  be  a  conatittttioDal 

constantly  towards  the  south.  This  makes  mal-organization.     Every  one's  experi- 

these  essays  rather  brilliant  conversations  ence  can  furnish  instances  of  warm* 

than  regular  compositions ;  and  more  at-^  hearted  men  who  make  a  rule  of  always 

tractive  for  that  very  peculiarity  which,  taking  up  the  conversation  and  carrying 

in  less  sparkling  writers,  would  be  an  un-  it  off,  without  saying  so  much  as  "  by 

pardonable  defect    We  can  open  them  your  leave,  sir."  It  is  possible  Hunt  may 

anywhere,  read  as  long  as  we  please,  and  be  one  of  this  sort.  If  he  had  been  really 

lay  the  book  aside.  conceited,  he  would  have  written  inflate 

Yet  they  are  not  without  substance;  sentences.     True,  there  is  an  egcHtm 

though  light  and  palatable,  they  are  nour-  manifested  in  his  writing,  as  there  is  and 

ishing.    They  bring  us  in  contact  with  a  must  be  in  all  writings  of  the  kind.  None 

minaof  singular  acuteness  and  delicacy,  of  the  best  authors  in  this  way  have  been 

and  with  a  cheerful  temper  and  a  kind  persons  whose  hearts  were  clouded  over 

heart.    Whatever  may  have  been  Hunt's  by  such  dark  purposes  as  render  aspiiinff 

(we  should  prefix  the  Mr.,  but  it  is  a  greater  men  unable  to  look  into  their  hearts,  and 

courtesy  to  a  British  poet  to  leave  it  off,)  careless  of  being  true  to  them.    From 

errors  of  opinion,  or  his  faults  of  charac-  Montaigne   down  to  Elia,  and  now  to 

ter  in  his  intercourse  of  life,  we  find  no  Hunt,  the   most   popular   essays  have 

traces  of  them  in  these  essays.    We  can  always  been  full  of  character :  who,  for 

forget  his  politics,  and  we  have  no  opinion  instance,  is  more  individually  before  the 

lespecting  the  justice  of  Moore's  epigram,  reader  than  Addison  or  Goldsmith?    It 

From  those  who  were  acquamted  with  is  impossible  for  a  writer  to  address  the 

him  many  years  afo,  we  have  heard  that  affections  and  sympathies  of  his  readen 

he  was  a  fop;  we  only  know  that,  excepting  without  in  some  way  unboeoming  his 

a  little  affectation,  which  as  one  reads  on  own ;  and  a  reader  who  knows  him  only 

appears  nature,  he  is  not  so  in  his  writ-  through  his  writings  cannot  but  judge  of 

ings.    But  it  is  possible  that  his  foppery  him  as  he  appears  on  his  printed  pages : 

is  only  of  that  sort  he  has  described  in  he  is  behina  a  lattice-work  of  lines,  and 

the  very  piece  from  which  we  have  al-  talks  with  us  through  the  bars, 

ready  culled  so  much  variety : —  In  this  sense  Hunt  is  a  most  agreeaUe 

acquaintance.    His  delicacy  of  apprehen- 

**  You  may  call  every  man  who  dresses  sion,  his  resolute  persistence  in  enjoying 

well  a  coxcomb— but  it  is  possible  he  is  rationally  the  bright  side  of  life,  his  epi* 

not  so.     He  may  do  it  for  the  same  reason  curism  in  matters  of  taste  and  &ncy,  may 

that  he  dresses  his  room  well  with  pic*  have  rendered  him  less  pleasant  to  hiiB 

tures,  or  loves  to  see  his  wife  well-dressed,  actual  cotemporaries ;  but  as  these  qnali- 

He  may  be  such  an  admirer  of  the  beauti-  ties  appear  in  these  essays,  they  do  not 

ful  m  all  thin^.  that  he  cannot  omit  a  ^^^^  ^^  ^ader  at  all  disagreeably.    He 

^"^A^JrllZ^"^  'I  ^'^r""  """''f-  ^Ji'^''^  "  a  cheerful  companion-Sot  one  for  all 

IS  understood  to  have  been  an  elegant  ores-     .-  j  j     u  »  r        . ^.^^a  nf 

ser;  and  it  ha.  been  conjectured  from  a  ^^^^  »°*^  "^^l  ^"^  ^^f  %X^a^^ 

sonnet  of  Shakspeare's  (No.  146)  that  he  relaxation  and  enjoyment    He  has  done 

was  oue.    Yet  who  could  suppose  Shak-  m«ch    through  a  long    hteraiT  life  to 

3>eare  a  coxcomb  ?  much  less  proud  .'♦  amuse  and  refine  the  youth  of  bis  nauve 

e  had  too  much  to  be  proud  of  in  petty  land  and  ours,  and  he  deserves  in  his  old 

*  Observe  the  characteristic  transition  from  coxcombry  to  Shakspeare. 
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age  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  public  HarpeTs  have  found  it  for  their  interest 

that  is  growing  up  around  him.  to  republish  volumes  so  admirably  suited 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  tofoster  the  love  of  elegance,  and  encour- 

written  of  his  merits  as  a  poet  as  well  as  age  a  taste  for  studyirig  our  En^sh  hte- 

essa^ist,  but  our  limits  have  obliged  us  to  rature  and  philosophy.  r<  \xt  v 

conuie   our  remarks  to  the   particular  G.  W.  P. 

matter  in  hand.    We  are  glad  that  the        September,  1847. 


^•^ 


MAY. 

Chbeks,  warmly  tinged ; 
Eyes,  darkly  fringed, 

Flashing  liquid  light ; 
Hair  in  tendril  curls ; 
Lipe,  half  hiding  pearls, 
Charm  me  to-night. 
Fire  me  with  thy  glances, 
Lay  thy  cheek  to  mine : 
Thrill  me  with  thy  kisses. 
Let  those  locks  of  thine. 
In  their  careless  twine. 
O'er  me  plav : — 
Love  me.  May ! 


In  a  spirit-dance 
The  snow-flakes  glance. 
Trembling  and  pale ; 
While  the  wintry  furies 
Play  their  wild  bravuras. 

Riding  the  sale. 
list !  the  sleeted  branches 
Groan  with  every  gust. 
Shaking  down  in  anger 
Clouds  of  pearly  dust. 
Can  our  love  and  trust 
Be  Uown  away  ? 
Never,  May ! 

Spring  soon  will  come 
And  bring  their  bloom 

To  bursting  flowers ; — 
Many  a  silver  beam 
Crescent  moons  will  stream 

On  dewy  bowers. 
Shall  they  light  a  sweeter, 

Wildlier-happy,  scene, 
Than  where,  mute  with  passion, 
On  ibis  breaet  you  lean 
Bathed  with  moonlight  sheen,— 
And  I  pray, 

"  Love  me.  May  ?" 

Ellesmebe. 
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THE    LIFE    AND   OPINIONS  OF    PHILIP    YORICK,    Esq. 

WRITTSN    BT    HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

CONTINUATION  OF  KGXRU*S  ADTXNTURES,  RELATED  BT  HERSELF. 

One  day  while  sitting  at  the  window  the  dress  of  a  Parisian  widow,  and  the 

of  mj  lodgings,  in  conversation  with  Captain  that  of  a  Prussian  officer.    Oa 

several  gay  persons,  I  noticed  some  one  passing,  they  invariably  looked  up,  and 

watching    us    from   between   the   cur-  sometimes  even  stood  in  consultation  a 

tains  of  the  hoase  opposite,  and  to  escape  little  way  down  the  street 

observation,  withdrew  further  into  the  I  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and 

room.     Presently  a  face  appeared  at  the  thinking  it  hopeless  in  Paris  to  escape 

window,  which  I  knew  at  once  to  be  the  the  presence  of  these  tormentors,  where 

Captain's,  though  there  had  been  an  evi-  if  anything  should  happen  to  my  friend 

dent  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  respect-  I  should  be  left  destitute  and  without  a 

able  character  to  vary  his  appearance,  so  protector,  I  urged  him,  with  every  argu* 

that  none  who  had  known  him  a  month  ment  in  my   power,  to  return  home ; 

previously,  should  be  able  to  recognize  stating  always  such  reasons  as  concerned 

him  then.     From  that  day  for  a  week  or  myself  only,  though  my  anxiety  for  his 

after,  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  and  had  safety  was  at  least  as  great  as  for  my 

almost  forgotten  the  circumstance,  until  own. 

going  one  evening  to  draw  the  curtains.  At  length,  having  learned  some  particu- 

when  several  persons  were  with  me,  and  lars  touching  the  Englishman  and  his 

the  room  lishted  by  a  chandelier,  I  saw  companions,  which  he  did  not  choose  to 

what  seemed  to  be  the  figures  of  Madame  communicate  to  me,  he  consented  to  our 

and  the  Englishman,  entering  the  arch-  secret  departure.     VVe  left  Paris  early  in 

way  of  the  opposite  house.    They  were  the    morning,  without  taking  leave  of 

followed  by  a  porter,  bearing  a  heavy  any  person,  or  letting  our  intentions  be 

trunk  upon  his  back,  and  at  the  same  known,  and  sailed  from  Cherbourg  on 

moment,  a  cabriolet  drove  away  from  the  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

entrance.  The  sickness  and  solitude  of  a  month*s 

I  was  now  assured  that  our  enemies  tempestuous  voyage,  had  entiiely  ex- 
were  posted  over  against  us;  and  felt  soon  pelled  from  my  imagination  all  fears  of 
satisfied  that  they  had  done  so  with  some  the  Englishman  and  his  accomplices;  and 
evil  design.  Observing  them  through  the  as  we  approached  the  city  of  our  birth, 
following  week,  I  saw  that  they  went  out  a  delicious  satisfaction,  a  feeling  of  se- 
only  at  dusk,  and  took  particular  care  to  curity  and  boundless  hope,  took  posses- 
avoid  observation.  The  face  of  Madame,  sion  of  our  souls, 
▼ery  much  disguised,  appeared  occasion-  My  friend  had  intimated  to  me  his  de- 
ally  at  the  window,  and  in  one  instance  1  sire  that  we  should  be  soon  united ;  and 
saw  the  Englishman  walking  up  and  down  on  my  consenting  to  his  wish,  and  naminfc 
the  street  about  daybreak,  casting*an  oc-  a  period  not  far  distant,  he  purchased  a 
casional  glance  toward  the  windows  of  beautiful  villa  near  the  city,  began  to  re* 
my  bedroom.  collect  old  friendships,  and  prepared  him- 

Ezpecting   mischief,   I    proposed   to  self  in  every  way  to  resume  the  place 

Clementine  that  we  should  change  our  which  belonged  to  him  in  society.  Three 

lodgings,  describing  to  him,  at  the  same  months  passed  away  in  these  prepara- 

time,  what  I  had  obeerved.    At  first  he  tions ;  the  day  appointed  was  near  at 

refused ;  but  soon  after,  at  my  repeated  hand ;  I  had  received  the  congratulations 

solicitations,  he  consented.  of  many  who  seemed  proud  of  my  ae- 

It  was  not  long  after  this  change,  that  quaintance  for  the  sake  of  him  to  whom 

I  observed  among  the  crowds  of  persons  1  was  engaged;  when  an  event  happened 

who  moved  before  the  windows  of  our  which  had  nearly  put  a  fatal  period  to 

new  lodgings  the  figures  of  the  three  our  hopes, 

companions  ;  Madame  haying  assumed  Being  one  erening  in  a  narrow  street. 
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on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  I  perceived  laughed,  and  said,  **  it  was  none  of  her 
myself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hoase  business.''  I  saw  that  I  had  fallen  into  a 
from  which  I  had  been  abducted  by  the  place  from  which  escape,  except  by  mira- 
Englishman  and  his  accomplices.  Seized  cle,  was  impossible ;  and  revolving  the 
by  an  injudicious  curiosity,  though  the  matter  in  my  mind,  I  resolved  lo  counter- 
place  was  solitary,  and  of  bad  repute,  I  feit  composure  and  pretend  a  degree  of 
advanced  to  the  house,  and  looked  up  at  acauiescence. 

the  windows  of  the  first  story.  They  No  sooner  were  the  three  hours  elap- 
were  open,  and  the  faces  of  my  three  sed,  than  my  persecutor  made  his  appear* 
enemies  appeared,  in  consultation  as  ance.  He  again  begged  to  know  woeth- 
usual.  They  started  on  observing  me,  er  I  would  favor  bis  suit.  I  replied 
and  spoke  to  each  other.  Conscious  of  quietly  that  I  expected  the  fulfilment  of 
my  own  imprudence,  I  hurried  away,  but  his  promise,  upon  which  \^e  bade  me  foi- 
in  an  instant  the  door  of  the  house  flew  low  him,  and  going  to  the  door,  we  got 
open,  and  two  persons  approach  ins;  me  into  a  carriage  and  drove  off.  It  waa 
from  behind,  I  was  instantly  enveloped  now  pretty  late  in  the  evening,  and  the 
in  a  large  cloak,  which  they  threw  over  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  streets.  After 
my  head,  and  carried,  notwithstanding  riding  some  distance  in  silence,  I  obser» 
all  the  resistance  1  could  make,  into  the  ved  that  the  driver  selected  of  preference 
house.  They  dragged  me  into  the  back  the  by-streets  and  narrow  lanes,  and  the 
uarlor,  and  to  silence  my  violent  outcries,  suspicion  crossed  my  mind  that  our  direc- 
Madame  appeared  with  a  huge  knife  in  tion  was  not  that  which  would  have  led 
her  hand,  and  with  a  face  expressing  reso-  us  to  my  lodgings.  I  besought  the  Eng- 
lution  and  the  most  horrible  passions,  lishman  to  keep  his  word  with  me  aa^  a 
threatened  if  I  made  the  least  noise  to  gentleman,  and  drive  instantly  to  my 
bury  it  in  my  throat.  lodgings ;  but  firding  him  obstinately  re- 
No  sooner  was  this  piece  of  wicked-  solved  against  it,  I  attempted  to  leap  out 
ness  accomplished,  than  the  Englishman  of  the  carriage.  He  took  his  seat  beside 
began  to  apologize  for  the  violence  be  me,  and  being  possessed  of  great  strength, 
had  done  me.  He  bade  the  others  leave  easily  prevented  me  from  accomplishing 
the  room,  which  they  did  to  my  regret;  this  design,  and  when  i  attempted  to  cry 
for  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  occasion,  out  he  held  his  hand  over  my  mouth, 
he  attempted  such  testimonies  of  affec-  with  such  force  I  was  nearly  stifled, 
tion  as  filled  me  with  disgust  and  terror.  At  length,  turning  short  into  a  narrow 
I  repulsed  him,  as  you  may  well  bdieve,  lane,  the  vehicle  stopped,  and  1  was  ta- 
with  the  utmost  scorn  and  violence  of  ken  out  by  the  Englisnman  and  thedri- 
which  I  was  mistress,  exhibiting  a  degree  ver,  and  put  into  a  stage  coach,  in  which 
of  rage  and  desperation  which  fairly  ter-  I  found  Madame  and  the  Captain.  My 
rified  him.  *' I  shall  be  comyeWei,  my  persecutor  got  in  after,  and  the  coach 
lady,'*  said  he,  in  a  tone  betwixt  shame  drove  off. 

and  rage,  **  to  use  other  means,  if  fair  will  We  traveled  through  the  greater  part 
not  do.**  Then  recollecting  himself,  he  of  the  night  in  a  silence  interrupted  only 
turned  and  begged  my  pardon  upon  his  by  the  snores  of  Madame  and  the  Cap- 
knees,  complaining  bitterly  of  my  cold-  tain,  who  occupied  the  front  seat.  Oc* 
oess  and  cruelty,  asserting  the  worthi-  casionally  they  waked  up  and  solaced 
ness  of  his  own  intentions,  and  promising,  themselves  with  a  bottle  which  Madame 
in  case  I  would  not  accede  to  his  wishes  carried  in  her  pocket,  on  which  occa- 
after  three  hours'  reflection,  to  carry  me  sions,  though  the  night  waa  daik,  I  could 
to  my  home  in  his  own  carriage.  After  not  avoid  seeing  the  little  endearments 
this  he  retreated,  and  locked  the  door  be-  which  passed  Mtween  them,  and  which 
hind  him.  satisfied  me  that  whatever  modesty  they 
Finding  myself  alone  in  the  room,  I  mi^ht  use  towards  others,  they  thought 
looked  about  me  to  find  means  of  escape,  it  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  scrupa- 
The  windows  overlooking  the  yard  were  lous  before  myself  and  my  companion, 
nailed  fast  and  guarded  with  strong  bars.  Indeed,  he  on  his  part  would  have  will* 
Beyond,  were  gardens  and  commons;  no  ingly  made  one  oi  the  party  could  he 
house  appeared  within  sound  of  my  voice,  have  brought  me  to  his  wa^  of  thinking. 
Seeing  a  negro  woman  in  the  yard  below,  Imagine  the  despair  which  possessed 
I  called  and  offered  her  money  if  she  me,  when  I  perceived  by  the  first  lieht 
would  go  and  bring  in  the  watch,  for  it  of  the  morning  that  we  had  entered  a 
waa  am>ut  dusk  of  evening.    She  only  wild  and  moontainoos  region,  thinly  in- 
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habited.    A  thoaeand  tioMs  I  blamed  the  the  unkindneM  which  my  faithful  loTer 

foolish  curiosity  which  had  put  me  in  the  had  suffered  at  my  hands.    I  reminded 

power  of  these  wietches.    I  thought  of  him  of  the  proTerbial  inconstancy  of  the 

the  agony  my  friend  would  sufiisr  at  my  .  sex,  and  assured  him,  though  conscience 

loss;  hut  soon  the  reflection  that  my  safe-  rose  against  the  lie,  that  his  superior 

ty  depended  entirely  upon  my  own  pru-  courage  and  eenerosity  demanded  admi« 

dence  and  ingenuity,  brought  me  to  a  ration ;   that  I  was  not  so  utterly  un- 

leasonably  calm  condition  of  mind,  and  grateful  as  he  imagined ;    with    other 

by  sunrise  I  had  so  far  recovered  mv  lctions,a]lcalculatea  to  satisfy  his  pride, 

natural  resolution,  as  to  pretend  to  acU  and  put  bis  suspicions  at  rest, 

mire  the  rugged  scenerv  of  the  yalleys  This  plan  so  far  succeeded,  that  on  the 

through  which  we  passed.  fousth  day  of  our  journey,  my  compan- 

My  companion  informed  me  that  all  ions  neglected  their  usual  precaution  of 

attempts  to  escape,  or  to  interest  strangers  forewarning  the  people  of   the  tavern 

in  my  favor,  would  be  idle,  for  that  the  where  we  stopped  at  night.    My  lover 

driver  of  the  coach  was  persuaded  that  I  handed  me  from  the  coach  with  an  air  of 

was  insane,  and  that  the  object  of  the  gallantry  which  was  observed  by  the  peo- 

journey  was  to  conduct  me  to  a  private  pie  of  the  village,  and  by  the  coachman, 

asylum ;  that  he  was  instructed  to  com-  who  remarked  with  a  grin,  that  Misa 

municate  this  to  the  people  of  the  taverns  seemed  to  be  much    benefited  by  the 

at  which  we  should  stop ;  and  that  if  I  fresh  air  of  the  mountains, 

offered  any  violence,  or  cried  out,  or  at-  Taking  careful  note  of  these  syrop* 

tempted  to  escape,  all  would  assist  iu  re-  toms,  I  concluded  that   now   was  the 

strain in(|[  me.  proper  time  for  an  effort  at  escape ;  bnt» 

Notwithstanding  all  his  threats,  so-  on  considering  my  resources,  I  found  that 
iicitations  and  assurances,  I  seized  the  I  had  not  money  enough  about  me  to 
first  opportunity,  at  the  tavern  where  we  procure  the  proper  assistance.  This  con- 
stopped  for  breakfast,  to  interest  the  wife  sideration  drove  me  to  another  expedient 
of  the  landlord  in  my  behalf ;  but  she  Observing  a  smart  young  countryman  in 
only  looked  upon  me  with  a  countenance  the  inn  yard,  I  took  an  opportunity  to 
of  mingled  pity  and  horror,  and  I  per-  slip  a  piece  of  monev  into  his  hand,  and 
ceived  that  no  representations  of  mine  asked  nim  whether  he  had  horses  at  his 
would  produce  the  least  effect.  Shut  command.  He  replied  that  he  had 
out  by  this  wicked  contrivance  from  all  charge  of  post-horses,  and  could  supply  a 
sympathy  with  strangers,  I  was  again  pair,  and  relays  to  the  city,  if  they  were 
thrown  back  upon  my  own  resources.  wanted.    Here  was  a  fortunate  accident. 

I  immediately  began  inventing  a  thou-  I  immediately  put  a  letter  into  his  hand, 

aand  schemes  of  escape,  and  afier  plot-  which  I  had  written  in  the  night  with  & 

ting  in  my  head  the  whole  day,  and  the  pencil,  and  giving  him  all  the  money  I 

succeeding  night,  I  fell  upon  an  expedient  bad  about  me,  and  a  gold  pencil  case. 

Pretending  on  a  sudden  to  repent  of  my  bade  him  ride  niffbt  and  day  to  the  city, 

obstinacy,  and    childish  neglect  of   so  not  stopping  till  he  had  delivered  it  to 

worthy  a  person,  I  forced  a  gay  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed, 

pleasant  behavior,  which  gave  my  com-  This  was  no    other  than  Clementine. 

E anion  a  world  of  satisfaction.     As  I  whom,  bv  this  stratagemp  I  thought  to 

ad  an  assured  nmstery  over  bis  heart,  inform  of  the  particulars  of  our  route, 

which  my  long  absence  and  anxiety  had  In  the  conversations  of  the  day  previous 

only  heightened,  I  easily  led  his  vanity  I  had  learned  the  direction  we  were  co- 

to  believe  that  he  had  actually  a  place  in  ing,  and  nothing  then  remained  but,  ny 

my  regard.    He  again  oflfered  some  ten-  every  possible  contrivance,  to  delay  our 

demesses,  which  f  endured  with  the  best  progress. 

grace  possible,  though  the  touch  of  his  I  found  the  young  postman  very  apt, 

hand  inspired  me  with  a  disgust  and  ter-  and  eager  to  serve  me.      He  even  swore 

ror  which  it  was  difficult  to  conceal,  he  would  go  to  the  world's  end  for  me; 

Madame,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  mounting  a  swift  horse  without  a 

and  watched  my  conduct  so  carefully,  I  word  to  any  person,  he  galloped  away 

was  in  constant  fear  of  her  discovering  like  mad,  in  the  direction  of  the  city. 

the  dieat,  and  accordingly  exerted  every  Yon  may  imagine  my  heart  beat  vio- 

art  of  deception  and  complaisance.    Ke*  kntly  with  joy,  as  I  saw  the  dust  of  his 

eallittg  the  (toys  we  had  spent  together  horsesT  hoou  at  a  great  distance  on  the 

in  FnoKe,  I  oeemed  to  regret  with  teats  load ;  bat  on  turning  to  enter  the  house 
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I  met  Madame  who  inquired,  with  a  pene-  finding  myself  not  a  little  fatigued  and 

tiacinj^  look,  the  reason  of  my  evident  weakened  by  anxiety,  I  resoWecI  to  feign 

agitation.    For  an  ifislant  fear  held  me  sickness,  and  refused  all   nourishment 

mote,  and  her  suspicions  were  effectually  This,  however,  did  not  retard  our  prog- 

lonsed.    She  hastened  to  the  keeper  of  ress ;  for  Madame  as  usual  saw  through 

the  tavern  and  related  the  usual  history,  the  design,  and  only  urged  on  the  faster, 

nqaesting  him  to  be  ready  with  his  as-  Butthexoud  was  uneven,  and  what  with 

aistance,  in  case  I  attempted  to  escape,  the  delay  of  our  crossings  and  several 

The  inn-keeper,  an  unusaliy  timid  per«  times  losing  our  direction,  we  did  not  get 

son,  seemed  to  be  in  fear  of  me,  when  in-  that  day  more  than  twenty  miles  from 

formed  of  my  condition,  and  went  about  the  tavern  which  we  left  in  the  mom- 

whisperine  with  his  children  and  ser-  ing. 

▼ants,  as  though  possessed  of  some  hor-  Toward  evening  the  sky  was  overcast, 
hble  secret  They  crowded  into  the  and  the  country  grew  dark  about  us, 
room  to  gaze  at  me,  and  my  sorrow  was  The  rain  began  to  fall,  with  lightning 
not  lessened  bv  peroeiTing  that  I  wks  and  continued  thunder.  Ascending  a  steep 
regarded  even  hy  the  children  with  a  and  narrow  road  against  the  driving  8torm» 
look  of  unmitigated  horror,  so  efiectual  the  coach  struck  a^inst  a  projecting  rock 
had  been  the  representations  of  Madame  and  broke  one  of  its  wheels.  We  couid 
ttnd  her  ingenious  friend  the  Captain.  neither  advance  nor  recede.  The  dark- 
While  this  observation  increased  my  ness  increased.  The  horses  became  res- 
sorrows,  an  incident  occurred  which  haid  tive,  broke  away  with  the  shaft  and 
no  less  effect  upon  my  fears.  The  tavern  traces,  and  the  driver  running  after  them, 
keeper  soon  discovered  the  unwarranta-  in  a  moment  both  were  out  of  sight  and 
bie  absence  of  his  postman,  and  on  learn-  hearing,  i  blessed  Heaven  for  the  acci- 
ing  that  he  had  been  seen  galloping  dent,  and  hope  revived  in  my  breast.  My 
toward  the  city  as  if  running  for  a  companions,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
Trager,  concluded  he  had  committed  a  made  completely  miserable  bv  their  mis- 
robbery,  and  had  gone  off  with  horse  and  hap ;  and  I  confess  to  you,  I  had  so  little 
booty.  The  fellow  made  a  great  noise  kindness  for  the  Englishman,  it  cave 
on  this  discovery,  and  raised  the  whole  me  a  gratification,  which  was  difficult  to 
Tillage  to  ride  after  the  postman,  who,  hide,  to  see  him  drenched  with  rain  and 
he  was  ready  to  swear,  though  he  had  shuddering  with  cold  ;  especially  as  by 
not  made  the  least  search  or  inquiry  to  that  accident,  his  thoughts  were  turned 
know  the  truth,  had  gone  off  with  all  the  wholly  upon  himself,  which  was  alwava 
valuables  in  the  house.  £very  one  be-  the  case  with  him  if  he  suffered  the 
lieved  him  but  Madame,  who,  observing  slightest  bodily  inconvenience.  But  the 
my  agitation  at  the  disturbance,  which  1  roost  remarkable  features  of  the  group 
found  it  impossible  to  conceal,  instantly  were  Madame  and  the  Captain,  who,  from 
informed  tne  Englishman  of  her  sus-  a  great  deal  of  insolent  exultation,  were 
picions,  and  advised  that  they  should  suddenly  visited  with  extreme  fear,  oc- 
ehange  their  intentions  and  proceed  im-  casioned  by  the  incessant  lightning,  every 
mediately  by  a  different  route.  flash  of  which  seemed  to  pierce  through 

Her  representation  had  the  effect  in-  their  guilty  souls, 
tended,  and  without  an  houfs  delay  we  Notwithstanding  my  own  wretched 
were  hurried  off  through  the  forest  by  a  predicament,  1  could  not  resist  being 
by-road,  and  after  a  variety  of  intricate  amused  by  the  conduct  of  these  worthies, 
tarns,  and  crossing  several  fields,  came  The  Captain,  wrapped  in  a  great  watch 
upon  a  highway  which  led  off  the  north-  coat,  with  his  hands  stuflfed  in  his  pock- 
west,  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  ets,  discovered  so  unseamanlike  a  face,  I 
which  I  had  described  in  the  letter.  could  not  but  believe  his  maritime  pro- 
During  the  following  day  of  our  jour-  feseions  to  be  wholly  theoretical.  He 
ney,  the  Englishman  maintained  a  sullen  shuddered  at  every  flash,  and  muttered  a 
silence,  which  was  far  from  disagreeable  horrible  mixture  of  corses  and  prayers 
to  me,  who  desired  nothing  but  the  com-  betwixt  his  teeth ;  swore  he  had  never 
pany  of  my  own  thoughts.  My  affairs  had  met  such  a  storm  in  his  life,  that  the 
become  desperate,  and  I  lost  all  hope,  or  devil  himself  certainly  lived  in  these 
rather  seemed  to  lose  it,  for  indeed  I  mountains.  His  fears  made  him  restless* 
neyer  ceased  an  instant  from  reyolving  and  he  would  frequently  leap  out  of  the 
pbins  for  my  escape.  All  seemed  to  be  carriage  into  the  road,  which  ran  floods 
aeieatedbymy  atterwantofmaaDs;aDd  of  water*  and  a£tor  ronning  heie  and 
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there  in  the  rain,  he  woald  get  in  again ;  able  road  of  the  region,  and  having  no 

at  each  expedition  soaking  a  Jaiger  quan-  connection  with  any  other  for  a  distance 

tity  of  water  into  his  clothes,  which  of  several  days'  joarney.    We  had  been 

made  his  teeth  chatter  and  broke  up  his  advancing  towards  the  frontier,  by  un- 

incessant  curses  into  a  blasphemous  sput-  usual  routes,  and  had  now  come  upon  an 

tering.  Madame,  on  her  part,  did  not  suffer  extensive  region  of  forest,  which  sepa- 

less.     The  coach  leaned  very  much  for-  rated  two  countries.    These  particulars 

ward,  BO  that  her  seat  was  converted  were  freely  communicated  by  my  com- 

into  a  kind  of  couch.    She  lay  back  in  a  panion,  who  now  made  no  secret  of  his 

hysterical  condition,  making  repeated  ap-  mtention  of  taking  me  with  him  to  a 

plications  to  her  favorite  bottle,  and  sus-  region  where  we  should  be  in  no  dan- 

taiiiing  a  dialogue  with  herself,  the  very  ger  of  disturbance  from  pursuers. 

counterpart  of  the  Captain's.  She  cursed  This   communication    depressed    my 

the  rain,  then  herself,  then  each  of  the  spirits   to   that  degeee,  my  informant 

party  by  turns ;  varying  the  matter  with  could  not  help  observing    it;   but   he 

an  occasional  scream,  when  the  thunder  abided  by  the  instructions  of  Madame, 

burst  heavily  over  us.  She  and  her  mar*  who  had  advised  him  to  enter  into  no 

itime  friend  would  then  revile  and  re-  explanations,  and  by  no  means  to  allow 

proach  each  other  in  choice  terms ;  until  his  heart  to  get  the  betier  of  his  wit* 

a  sudden  fit  of  tenderness  brought  about  which  it  was  sure  to  do  if  he  permitted 

a  reconciliation  and  a  transfer  or  the  hot-  me  to  draw  him  into  serious  conversa- 

tle  to  the  Captain,  who  did  not  fail  on  his  tion. 

{)art  to  do  it  justice.  This  would  be  fol-  On  returning  to  the  coach,  we  found 
owed  by  another  storm,  heightened  by  all  things  ready  for  our  departure  The 
the  confusion  of  the  elements ;  so  that,  driver  had  returned  with  the  horses ; 
what  with  the  demons  without  letting  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  blacksmith, 
down  their  horrible  pleasure,  and  the  de-  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  had 
mons  within  brewing  their  ridiculous  mended  the  broken  wheel.  More  dead 
frenzy,  all  was  fury  and  confusion.  than  alive,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  lifted 
It  was  no  trifling  consolation  to  me, ,  into  the  vehicle,  and  falling  back  in  the 
to  have  made  this  discovery  of  the  weak-  seat,  gave  myself  up  to  an  agony  of  de- 
ness  of  my  enemies,  and  gave  me  an  ad-  spair.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  party 
ditional  strength  of  Tesolution  to  escape  walked  up  hill  afoot  to  enjoy  the  air  of 
their  power.  In  place  of  fear,  the  most  the  rooming,  which  had  begun  to  dawo. 
sovereign  contempt  succeeded ;  and  I  The  coach  proceeded  slowly,  owing  to 
seemed  now  only  to  be  contending  with  the  inequalities  of  the  broken  road ;  and 
an  annoyance,  though  previously  i  before  many  minutes  1  perceived  that  it 
seemed  to  myself  the  victim  of  an  irre*  was  stuck  so  fast  between  two  rocks, 
sistible  fate.  that  all  the  force  of  the  horses,  assisted 
About  midnight  the  storm  abated,  and  by  the  driver  and  blacksmith,  each  ta- 
the  moon  shone  out  in  full  splendor,  kmg  hold  upon  awheel,  were  insufficient 
We  were  lying  in  a  deep  hollow,  worked  to  move  it  forward.  The  party  mean- 
away  by  the  torrents  of  rain,  and  be-  while  had  disappeared  over  the  hill,  and 
fore  us,  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  the  coachman  ran  forward  to  brine  them 
yattis,  the  road  was  entirely  carried  beick  to  his  assistance.  The  blacksmith 
away,  and  nothing  left  but  an  impassable  went  aside  into  the  wood  to  look  for  a 
heap  of  stones.  I  ^ot  out  of  the  coach,  lever  to  raise  the'  wheel,  and,  for  a  mo- 
where  I  had  sat  quite  dry  and  comfort-  ment,  seeing  the  coast  dear,  I  resolved 
able,  and  walked,  attended  by  the  £ng-  upon  escaping  into  the  wood.  The  re- 
lishman,  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  In  any  flections  that  passed  through  my  mind 
other  mood  I  should  have  been  struck  *  at  the  instant,  were  of  the  most  appalling 
with  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  kind :  I  remembered  all  the  stories  I  had 
scenery,  for  we  were  in  a  deep  valley  ever  heard  of  miserable  fugitives  lost  in 
among  wooded  mountains ;  but  now  my  trackless  forests,  starved  gradually,  or 
thoughts  were  wfaollv  occupied  with  tbe  devoured  by  wolves,  which  I  knew 
hopes  of  escape.  While  the  nature  of  abounded  in  these  parts.  In  the  moment 
our  situation  among  almost  impassable  of  asony  I  observed  that  Madame  had 
forests,  rendered  my  own  escape  hope-  left  her  reticule  upon  the  seat.  It  might 
less  for  the  time,  at  the  same  time  it  in-  perhaps  contain  means  enough  to  con- 
creased  the  chances  of  our  beine  found  vey  me  tothecitv.  I  seized  it  and  found 
by  Clementine,  this  being  ths  only  pass*  nothing  within  but  a  handkerchief  and 
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two  flat  bottles,  both  of  which  seemed  to  "  Behind  him  followed  another,  whom,  from 

contain  a  strong  liquor.     Without  slop-  his  wild  way  of  riding,  I  knew  to  be  i^y 

ping  an  instant  to  consider,  and  feeling  friend  the  post-boy.    The  forward  hone- 

myseif   about    to  faint  in  the    uncer-  man  was  mounted  on  a  strong,  shaggy 

tainty   of   the    moment,  I  put  one  of  horse,  covered    with  dust,  blood,  and 

the    bottles   to    my   lips    and    took  a  foam ;  and  by  the  long  locks  of  the  rider, 

mouthful:  it  was  bitter,  but  revived  my  i  recognized  my  friend.    He  reined  up 

spirits  instantly.  1  knew  that  Madame  his  horse  at  the  coach,  and  looked  about 

was  in  the   habit  of  using  drinks^of  a  him  in  evident  surprise  at  hearing  the 

bitter  and  disagreeable  taste.      Putting  voices  call  my  name.     With  a  violent 

the  bottle  in  my  pocket,  I  opened  the  exertion  I  got  upon  my  feet,  though  they 

door  of  the  coach,  and  seeing  no  one  seemed  to  cling  to  the  earth ;  and  falling 

Dear,  got  out  and  ran  quickly  to  the  rather   than  running  along  the  briary 

road-side.   Seeing  a  path,  I  followed  it  path,  I  gained  the  road.    The  recognition 

for  a   few  moments  with  flying  steps,  was  brief — instantaneous.    I  will  not  at- 

It  led  to  the  foot  of  a  low  precipice,  up  tempt  to  describe  the  mingled  joy  and 

which  I  climbed,  and  reacbmg  the  sum-  terror  thatoppressed  me ;  suffice  it  to  say, 

mit,  sat  down  on  the  root  of  a  tree.    By  that  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  wanted 

a  most  fortunate  coincidence,  I  found  neither  in  gallantry  or  prudence,  for  after 

myself  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  snow-  the  first  words  of  explanation,  iii  which 

white  blossoms,  which  agreed  with  the  I  conjured  him  to  carry  me  instantly  to  a 

color  of  my  dress,  while  at  the  same  place  of  safety,  he  without  farther  parley 

time  I  was  able  to  see  from  the  height  placed  me  before  him  on  the  horse,  and 

all  that  passed  in  the  road.    My  strength  in  good  time  we  were  out  of  sight  of  our 

now  began  to  give  out  entirely,  and  find-  dear  friends  of  tbc^  coach,  who  may  have 

ing  a  gradual  weakness  creeping  over  continued  their  search  an  age  for  ausht  I 

me,  I  g^ve  way  to  it  and  lay  perfectly  know.    On  reaching  the  tavern  to  which 

still,  observing  what  would  happen  when  he  made  it  bis  first  duty  to  convey  me, 

my  absence  was  discovered.  Clementine  would  have  gone  instantly  in 

After  a  little  time  the  driver  returned  pursuit  of  the  abductors.  But  my  con- 
with  the  Englishman,  and  just  behind  dition  would  not  suffer  him ;  for  now  the 
them  Madame  and  tbe  Captain.  The  dis-  poison  which  T  swallowed  from  the  bottle 
tance  was  such  that  I  could  distinctly  began  to  overpower  me,  and  resisted 
hear  their  voices,  and  now  and  then  dis-  every  remedy.  By  noon- time  I  had 
tinguish  a  word.  The  party  came  to-  sunk  into  a  stupor,  and  lost  all  conscious- 
ward  the  coach,  talking  and  laughing  very  ness.  And  here  my  story  ends.  To  you, 
loud.  Madame  presently  saw  her  reticule  Frank,  said  the  fair  narrator,  turning  to 
lying  in  the  road,  where  I  had  dropped  it  her  brother,  I  owe  my  Rescue  from  the 
in  my  haste.  She  took  it  up,  and  opened  danger  of  being  buried  alive. 
it  with  a  look  of  evident  surprise,  and  — 
finding  the  bottle  ^one,  uttered  an  ezcla-  When  the  lady  had  concluded  her 
mation  which  I  distinctly  heard.  They  nanative,  one  of  the  party,  who  listened 
ran  to  the  coach,  and  looking  in,  ex-  with  a  wticular  interest,  said  to  Clemen- 
claimed  aeain,  and  stood  awhile  looking  tine,  <Mt  now  remains  for  you,  sir,  to 
at  each  oth^r.  Presently  Madame  laugh-  satisfy  us  in  one  particular,  which  is  very 
ed,  and  showing  the  remaining  bottle  to  material  to  the  completeness  of  the  aa- 
the  Englishman,  said  something  which  venture.  We  wish  to  know  by  what 
threw  him  into  the  greatest  consternation,  supernatural  means  you  accomplished 
He  ran  here  and  there  looking  about  him,  your  journey  from  the  city  to  the  place 
and  calling  my  name  in  piteous  accents,  where  you  found  the  lady,  in  the  short 
He  sent  each  one  of  the  party  in  a  difl«r-  space  of  two  days  and  a  night.  We 
ent  direction  to  search  for  me,  bidding  know  that  a  swift  horseman  could  not 
the  blacksmith  stay  by  the  coach.  Pre-  have  passed  over  that  distance  in  less 
sently  they  were  all  dispersed — some  time  than  four  days." 
here,  some  there ;  and  soon  the  blacksmith  Clementine  replied.  That  on  the  day 
caught  the  infection,  and  left  his  post,  of  her  abduction,  he  had  followed  Egeria, 
The  whole  party  were  now  fairly  out  of  expecting  to  meet  her  on  her  return  home ; 
sight,  though  I  neard  their  voices  calling  that  he  knew  she  had  gone  into  a  remote 
at  various  distances  all  about  me ;  when,  part  of  the  city,  and  had  wandered  up 
taming  my  eyes  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  down  the  street  by  which  he  thought 
I  saw  a  horseman  galloping  up  the  road,  she  might  letuni,  until  it  was  dusk; 
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that  on  the  coining  on  of  evening,  he  been  related,  some  affirming  it  to  be  of  a 
paBsed  by  the  very  same  house  from  purely  romantic  character,  others  denying 
which  she  had  just  been  taken;  and  seeing  that  it  bad  the  least  quality  of  romance. 
the  house  servant  closing  the  door,  and  I  for  my  part,  supported  by  Steiner,  in- 
locking  it  on  the  outside,  he  inquired  of  clined  to  the  opinion  of  these  latter;  but 
her  wnether  her  mistress  had  returned  we  were  in  danger  of  being  orerwhelmed 
from  Europe.  The  woman,  thereupon,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  had  not  my  sup- 
after  looking  up  and  down  the  street,  as  porter,  not  without  an  approving  nod 
if  to  observe  whether  any  person  saw  Irom  the  lady  herself,  taken  ap  the  argu- 
them,  replied  by  communicating  all  the  ment  in  the  following  manner : — 
particulars  of  the  lady's  abduction,  out  "In  romantic  adventure,"  said  our 
of  revenge,  as  it  appeared,  for  the  loss  critic,  **  I  imagine  it  is  necessary  that  the 
of  her  wages,  which  her  mistress  had  events  should  turn  wholly  upon  a  series 
forgotten  to  pay  before  she  left  the  house ;  of  fortunate  and  unfortunate  causes,  over 
and  believing  that  she  would  not  return,  which  the  principal  characters  exert  no 
her  interest  did  not  require  any  farther  control,  but  by  which  they  are  swayed 
concealment  of  the  plot.  She  could  not  and  hurried  hither  and  thither,  floating 
furnish  information  as  to  their  direction,  upon  the  billows  of  accident  and  impulse, 
but  referred  him  to  the  coachman  who  The  world  appears  to  them  a  turbulent 
took  the  lady  into  the  country  in  com-  dream,  of  sorrow,  Joy,  and  passion  ;they 
pany  with  the  Ens;lishman.  Clementine  are  subject  to  their  passion,  and  make 
immediately  found  the  driver  of  the  car-  no  wise  endeavor  to  resist  the  influences 
riage,  and  from  him  discovered  the  direc-  that  impel  tbem.  But  in  the  story  which, 
tion  of  the  fugitives.  Guided  by  this  we  have  just  heard,  as  in  the  whole  life 
timely  information,  he  set  out  on  horse-  and  character  of  Kgeria,  I  observe  onlj 
back  without  an  instant's  delay,  and  by  the  conflict  of  character  with  circum- 
a  fortunate  accident  met  the  postman  at  stance ;  and  though  the  circumstances  of 
an  inn  where  both  had  stopped  to  change  her  life  seem  singular,  she  has  met  and 
horses — both  making  the  same  inquiries,  overcome  them  in  an  epical  spirit,  and 
and  telling  the  same  story.  They  rode  by  no  means  in  a  romantic  one." 
night  and  day,  and  arrived  at  a  fortunate  Here  observing  that  no  person  present, 
moment.  except  the  lady  and  myself,  was  attending 
The  curiosity  of  all  parties  being  thus  to  him,  Steiner  suddenly  dropped  the  topic, 
fully  satisfied,  there  ensued  a  lively  con-  and  proposed  to  relate  a  dream.  The  com- 
versation  among  the  guests,  touching  the  pany  were  immediately  attentive,  and  be 
nature  of  the  adventure  which  had  just  began  as  follows. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TH£  DREAM. 

The  dream  which  I  am  about  to  re-  the  wharf;  when  he  would  stand  all  day 
late  to  you,  happened  to  me  many  years  upon  the  dock,  counting  his  bales,  and 
ago  at  Leghorn,  where  I  was  living  in  the  watching  against  thieves ;  and  if  be  saw 
employ  of  an  Italian  merchant,  whose  a  miserable  lag-picker  pulling  a  loose  rasr 
trade  was  chiefly  in  rajgs,  of  which  he  from  one  of  them,  he  would  raise  as  load 
annually  sent  several  ship-loads  to  foreign  an  outcry,  and  curse  the  poor  wretch  as 
nations.  The  name  of  this  merchant  was  fiercely,  as  though  he  bad  ^st  robbed  him 
Goflredi :  he  was  reputed  rich,  and  known  of  some  precious  jewel.  This  merchant 
to  be  excessively  avaricious.  Signor  had  a  daughter  named  Bertha,  a  young 
Goffredi  boasted  a  noble  descent ;  but  lady  of  singular  beauty  and  rare  talents, 
though  his  blood  was  aristocratic,  his  and  in  every  particular  as  perfect  a  con- 
disposition  was  plebeian,  nor  did  be  take  trast  with  her  father  as  it  is  possible  to 
the  least  pleasure  in  deeds  of  charity,  or  conceive.  She  made  it  the  duty  of  her 
in  those  courtesies  and  civilities  which  life  to  serve,  and  make  others  happy;  bat 
difiuse  cheerfulness  through  society.  He  she  bore  herself  in  a  serious  and  elevated 
lived  chiefly  in  his  counting-room,  sur-  manner,  and  seemed  rather  to  do  her 
rounded  with  bales  of  rags  piled  up  to  kindnesses  through  a  secret  and  lofty 
the  ceiling,  and  was  seldom  elsewhere  to  pride,  well  becoming  a  princess,  but  not 
be  seen,  unless  one  of  his  ships  lay  at  at  all  agreeable  to  the  drones  and  vixens 
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of  the  neighborhood,  who  circulated  re-  appo'mted,  I  caroe  to  the  gateof  the  garden 
ports  to  her  di8advantafl;e,  and  often  and  found  it  ajar.  Entering  quickly,  I 
abused  her  so  successfully  as  to  waken  closed  and  locked  it  on  the  inside,  with  the 
the  suspicions  even  oi  her  confessor,  least  possible  noise,  and  finding  a  conve- 
Indeed  I  have  observed,  and  do  firmly  nient  place,  .concealed  myself  in  a  clump 
believe,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  least  of  currant  bushes,  so  near  the  arbor  where 
grain  of  pride,  however  ele^nt  and  Bertha  was  accustomed  to  sit,  that  I  could 
princely  it  may  be,  to  keep  a  lodgment  in  easily  overhear  all  that  might  be  said  by 
the  human  breast,  without  exposing  its  two  persons  conversing  there  in  a  tone 
subjects  to  the  observations  of  all  the  moderately  loud, 
malicious  and  sharp-sighted  critics  whom  Anxiety  for  the  result,  and  the  effects 
they  meet :  let  them  strive  never  so  in-  of  two  nights'  watching,  conspired  with 
dustriously  to  hide  it,  the  secret  insolence  the  influences  of  the  place,  to  induce  an 
will  tincture  all  their  conduct,  and  affect  irresistible  drowsiness.  Having  placed 
the  tone  of  their  voice :  the  very  beggars  myself  in  an  easy  position,  I  was  soon 
will  discover  it,  and  appeal  to  it.  Beware  overcome  by  the  aroma  of  the  flowers, 
then,  ye  proud  ones,  lest  your  assumed  and  lulled  by  the  sound  of  bees  hum- 
humility  prove  too  short  a  garment  behind  ming  in  the  blossoms,  and  the  murmur 
to  hide  your  nakedness.  of  a  fountain  near  by,  into  a  light  slum* 

You  may  imagine  that  Bertha's  beauty  ber.    The  sun  stood  at  the  meridian,  the 

made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  f  day  was  hot,  the  shade  under  which  I 

confess  to  you  I  was  perfectly  enamored ;  lay  of  the  most  delicious  coolness ;  and 

a  disposition  which  sue  soon  discovered,  by  a  most  gradual  and  insensible  transi- 

tbough  we  seldom  saw  each  other,  yet  tion,  I  passed  from  the  real  into    the 

whicn  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than  imaginary  world.    I  seemed  to  arise,  and 

to  produce  in  her  a  more  serious  and  re-  ^oingout  by  tbegateof  tbefl;arden,itshut 

served  demeanor.  itself  after  me.    Instead  of  filthy  streets 

My  employment  through  the  day  con*  and  brick  walls,  I  saw  about  me  a  mag- 
fined  me  to  the  counting-room,  but  in  the  nificent  park,  varied  with  hill  and  cham- 
evening  1  could  go  where  1  pleased,  and  paign,  with  copses  and  flowery  thickets, 
seldom  failed  to  pass  by  the  mansion  Trees  loaded  with  rich  blossoms  and  aro- 
where  she  lived  with  the  miser  her  father ;  matic  fruitage,  waved  in  the  warm  and 
and  when  decency  or  the  slightest  pre-  spicy  wind.  An  airof  luxury  and  languor 
tence  permitted,  I  would  present  myself  breathed  over  the  landscape.  The  streams 
with  a  boqnet  of  flowers,  or  some  other  glided  dreamily  through  the  meadows, 
trifling  present,  such  as  my  ill*furnished  the  birds  slept  upon  the  branches,  or  flut- 
purse  would  allow.  tered   lazily   about   the   blossoms.      I 

It  happened,  however,  that  for  several  walked  forward,  until  reaching  the  sum- 
months  1  could  never  find  her  alone,  for  mit  of  a  mound,  the  bend  of  a  river  turn- 
either  the  old  miser  himself  was  present,  ing  about  a  Ions  tongue  of  green  meadow 
or  some  one  of  the  neighboring  gossips,  edged  with  yellow  sand,  invited  to  its 
or  relations  visiting  from  a  distance ;  and  shore.  On  the  edge  of  the  river,  pass- 
this  continued  so  long,  I  was  driven  to  ing  slowly  over  the  sand,  appeared  the 
invent  some  project  to  see  her  in  private,  figure  of  a  cavalier,  seemingly  absorbed 
and  set  about  contriving  means  to  intro«  in  contemplation.  I  approached  and 
dnce  myself  into  the  garden  about  noon-  saluted  him.  His  aspect  was  srrave,  but 
tide,  when  it  was  her  custom  to  walk  haughty  and  repulsive.  Nevertneless,  he 
alone.  replied  courteously  to  my  remarks.  "  The 

To  assist  this  design,  1  found  a  coadju-  region,"  said  he,"  is  indeed  beautiful,  but 

tor  in  a  cunning  nurse-maid  named  Juletta,  unworthy  of  the  Ladjr  Bertha,  who  is 

who,  observing  me  often  at  the  house,  its  mistress."     By  this  remark  I  was 

and  conceiving  a  liking  for  my  purse  or  moved  to  a  sudden  jealousy.    "Sir,"  said 

my  person,  or  both,  thought  she  might  I, "  are  you  an  admirer  of  that  lady,  that 

serve  her  own  ends,  and  not  much  offend  you  are  so  ready  with  her  praises  ?"  The 

her  mistress,  if  by  her  cotrivance  I  should  cavalier  cast  upon  me  a  look  of  contempt, 

be  secretly  let  into  the  garden.     As  it  and  made  no  reply.     We  walked  on  to  the 

happened    by    the   merest   coincidence,  edge  of  the  meadows.    The  stranger  as- 

Juletta  sought  an  opportunity  and  broke  sumed  a  bantering  tone.    "  Pray,"  said 

her  mind  to  me,  just  as  I  was  about  to  do  he,  "  observe  the  beauty  of  these  fish." 

o    thing  to  herself;  and  accordingly  I  replied,  that  I  saw  no  fish.    **Do  yon 

a  St  day,  an  hour  before  the  time  not  observe,"  said  he,  **the  flashes  ol 
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gold  and  silver  which  they  throw  up  P*  chandeliers,  in  two  rows,  suspended  fren 

nswered  in  the  negative.    *'  Not  see  the  gilt  and  frescoed  roof,  gave  a  light 

the  flashes  of  gold  and  silver /^  cried  the  like  noon-day.    Between  the  columns  of 

cavalier,    contemptuously,  emphasizing  alternatewbiteandgreen  marble,  festoons 

the  names  of  those  precioua  metals;  **  I  of  flowers  were  suspended, and  pyramids 

thought  that  your  eye  would  have  caught  flaming  with  the  most  brilliant  blossoms 

them  sooner  than  mine.    In  truth,  master  rose  in  several  places  nearly  to  the  roof, 

clerk,  the  lady  whose  name  I  will  not  It  was  a  civic  feast  of  flowers,  and  per- 

desecrate  again  in  such  a  conversation,  is  sons  of  all  conditions,  in  robes  of  office* 

0  more  to  you  than  a  gold  and  silver  or  the  gayeql  dresses,  were  mingled  in 
irout,  which  yon  wish  to  catch."  In-  dances,  or  sat  in  groups,  or  walked  under 
censed  at  the  unmerited  insult,  and  the  the  arcades,  engaged  in  agreeable  con- 
haughty  laugh  which  followed  it,  I  drew  verse.  The  floor  of  black  marble,  poi- 
my  rapier  and  struck  the  stranger -with  ished  like  a  mirror,  reflected  the  lights 
the  blade.  Turning  quickly,  he  drew  on  and  colors,  so  that  in  passing,  one  seemed 
his  side,  and  after  a  brief  but  violent  to  be  treading  on  clear  ice. 
fence,  I  thrust  him  through  the  shoulder.  Seeing  no  acquaintances  in  the  throng. 
He  fell  upon  the  grass  with  a  light  sound,  I  moved  about  almost  unobserved  for  a 
like  a  bundle  of  cloth  thrown  down,  and  time.  I  had  forgotten  to  lay  by  the 
his  face  seemed  to  shrivel  in  a  remarkable  sword,  and  still  carried  it  in  my  left  hand, 
manner ;  but  what  surprised  me  most  Passing  among  a  party  of  cavaliers  who 
was,  that  no  blood  followed  the  wound,  stood  jesting  togetner  about  a  wine  table. 
Tearing  open  his  vest,  I  found  a  stuffing  one  of  them  noticed  the  sword,  and 
of  rags  underneath  it ;  a  farther  exami-  seemed  very  much  disturbed  at  the  sight 
nation  discovered  more  rags ;  and  pres-  of  it. 

ently,  to   my  utter   amazement,  I  dis-  '*  Sir,"  said  he,  approaching  and  bow- 
covered  that  the  body  of  the  cavalier  was  ing  respectfully,  **  if  you  have  any  corn- 
composed  entirely  of  rags — that  I  bad,  mands  from  the  Duke,  I  am  ready  to 
in  fact,  been  conversing  and  fighting  with  execute  thero." 
a  mere  stufled  man  of  ra^.  The  remark  excited  instant  attention. 

After  meditating  awhile  on  this  phe-  and  a  whisper  ran  through  the  hall :  a 

nomenon,  I  kick^  the  bundle  into  the  crowd  of  ladies  and  cavaliers  came  about 

river,  and  taking  only  the  sword,  return-  us,  standing  however  at  a   respectful 

ed  along  the  meadow,  with  a  mind  full  distance, 

of  wonder  and  inquiry.  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  addressing    the 

In  the  distance  appeared  the  wails  of  a  gentleman  in    turn,  and   showing  the 
dty,  over  which  towered  the  defences  of  rapier,  "  can  you  tell  me  whose  sword 
an  immense  castle.    The  walls  of  it  ex-  this  is  which  I  carry  in  my  hand  ?" 
tend^i  on  either  hand  as  far  as  the  eye  **  That,"  said  he,  **  is  the  Bward  ei  his 
eonld  reach.    Outside  of  these  stood  a  Highness ;  did  he  not  send  you  hither  ?" 
multitude  of  palaces,  in  the  midst  of  After  considering  a  moment,  I  replied  : 
magnificent  gardens.    It  was  evening  as  **  Tell  me,  if  you  please,  of  what  sob- 
I  approached  the  nearest  of  these  palaces,  stance  his  Highness's  body  is  composed  .'**' 
A  thousand  lamps  gleamed  in  the  shrub-  This  remark  produced  a  stare  of  sur- 
berr,  and  among  the  trees  of  the  garden  ;  prise,  followed  by  a  general  laugh.    This 
and  in  the  midst  appeared  a  great  hall  person,  said  several,  is  mad,  and  has 
blazing  with  light,  and  crowd^,  as  one  stolen  his  Highness's  sword;  and  instantly 
could  see  through  the  windows,  with  an  two  or  three,  and  among  them  the  first 
assemblage  of  gaily-dressed  ladies  and  who  had  spoken,  advanced  to  lay  hands- 
cavaliers,  upon  me.    I  drew  the  weapon,  and  step- 

The  light  from  the  windows,  and  from  pmg  backward  to  one  of  the  pyramids  of 

the  lamps  that  hung  in  the  shrubbery,  nowers,  stood  upon  the  defensive.    The 

made  everything  clearly  visible,  as  I  ap-  ladies  screamed  and  cried  treason ;  the 

proached  the  stairs  that  led  up  to  the  cavaliers  drew  their  weapons,  and  my 

hall.    Impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  questioner  attacked    me   very  briskly, 

if  it  Wfeis  only  to  meet  a  human  face,  that  After   one  or  two  lunges,  I  ran  him 

might   break   the   disagreeable  feeling  through  the  body,  and  down  he  dropped 

of  mj^stran^  adventure,  I  ascended  the  upon  the  floor,  making  a  sound  like  a 

steps,  carrying   the  sword  in  my  left  bundle  of   cloth.    Suspecting  instantly 

hand,  and  passing  through  a  crowd  of  the  truth,  I  stepped  forward,  and  snatching 

servitors,  advanced  into  the  hall.    Six  a  knife  from  the  table,  while  the  others 
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looked  on  in  amaze,  I  dppcd  itp  bid  ftilse,  and  made  a  general  havoc  Tba 
waintcoat,  and  drew  out  a  heap  of  rags,  floor  was  presently  strewn  with  rag  car- 
Yoii  see,  said  I,  gentlemen,  this  creature  casses  of  both  sexes ;  and  when  the 
is  a  mere  nig-bae,and  no  man  at  all;  massacre  was  complete,  the  whole  party 
and  with  that,  kicking  away  the  carcass,  gave  a  shout  so  loud  I  was  suddenly 
I  stood  back  again  upon  the  defensive,  awakened,  ami  found  myself  in  Bertha's 
and  begged  a  parley.  Meanwhile,  Ihere  garden.  Vexed  and  mortified  beyond 
was  a  general  uproar ;  some  ran  here  and  measure  at  having  fallen  asleep  in  such 
some  there ;  the  ladies  hurried  about,  pale  a  situation,  and  on  the  eve  of  such  an 
and  agitated;  the  cavaliers  and  citizens  adventu^,  1  crept  away  from  my  hiding- 
gathered  aroand  me  in  a  dense  crowd,  place,  and  was  about  to  leap  over  the 
standing  with  weapons  drawn :  all  seem-  wall  of  the  garden,  when  I  heard  a  pleas- 
ed to  be  intimidated,  all  hesitating.  Pres-  ant  voice  calling  from  the  arbor.  It 
ently  three  stepped  forward  at  once,  and  was  Bertha's,  and  at  the  same  instant  she 
presented  their  points;  but  observing  that  came  out  and  beckoned  to  me,  just  as  I 
these  were  of  the  same  kind,  and  seemed  had  gained  the  top  of  the  wall.  I  de* 
to  have  no  force,  I  beat  down  their  weap-  scended,  and  approached  her  more  in  tha 
one,  and  advancing  seized  and  ripped  condition  of  a  criminal  than  of  a  lover. 
them  up  with  the  Knife — some  in  front,  She  met  me  with  a  laugh. 
some  in  the  rear.  All  proved  to  be  rag-  '*  1  was  unwilling,"  said  she,  **  to  dis- 
men,  and  fell  upon  the  floor  like  dolls,  tnrb  your  slumbers,  you  uttered  so  many 
Being  now  in  the  humor  for  this  sort  of  amusing  things.  Pray,  what  connection 
bvlchery,  and  thinking  I  could  distinguish  have  I  in  your  thoughts  with  rag-men 
the  rag- men,  I  advanced  upon  the  crowd,  and  his  Highness  the  Duke  ?" 
which  stood  borror-slruck  and  paralyzed  To  satisfy  her  curiosity,  and  to  profit 
with  the  scene,  and  selecting  here  one  by  the  agreeable  oppoitunitv,  I  drew  her 
and  there  another,  [  gave  each  a  slash  or  to  the  arbor,  and  there  related  my  ex- 
two,  and  saw  them  fall  with  the  slightest  traordinary  dream.  At  the  conclusion, 
wound.  Citizens,  said  I,  addressing  she  complimented  my  ingenuity;  and 
those  who  seemed  to  be  real»  you  are  though  she  confessed  that  it  was  the 
deceived  in  these  creatures:  let  every  most  surprising  fiction  she  had  ever  heard, 
man  pull  out  his  knife,  and  try  his  neigh-  she  would  by  no  means  be  persuaded 
t>or.  At  the  word,  their  eyes  seemed  to  that  it  was  anything  but  an  invention  of 
be  opened.  The  real  people  fell  upon  the  the  moment. 
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This   work   treats  of  an  interesting  was  parens  patrvc,  the  distribution  of 

mibject,  in   an  interesting  way.      The  order  among  bis  unruly  children   wa« 

faistory  of   tlie  holders  of  the  British  a  task  not  at  all  easy.    In  fact,  it  was 

great  seat  is  not  only  a  history  of  a  long  too  much  for  him,  and  he  was  compelled 

line  of  diatinguished  individuals,  but  it  is  to  select  from  among  the  most  knowing 

also,  as  the  author  has  himself  remarked,  and  best  behaved,  to  assist  him.    Seated 

the  history  of  the  British  Constitution  as  with    these  in    bis   great  hall,  {Aula 

well  as  of  British  jurisprudence.  Regis,)  he  administered  such  justice  as 

Few  persons  in  this  country— except  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  age 
lawyers  and,  of  course,  reviewers —  could  afford.  But  as  civilization  ad- 
have  any  clear  idea  how  the  Court  of  vances,  the  knowledge  of  rights  always 
Chancery  originated.  In  early  times  all  increases,  and  the  sensibility  to  wronsa 
power  was  in  reality,  as  it  now  is  in  grows  more  tender ;  and,  of  course,  the 
tbeory,  deposited  with  the  King.  To  administration  of  justice  becomes  mora 
him,  therefore,  ail  looked  for  justice,  as  laborious.  So  his  Majesty  found  it. 
to  its  fountain.  To  him  complaints  He  accordingly  broke  up  the  Av/alZegis, 
were  made,  and  from  him  the  redress  or  and  organized  his  assistants  into  three 
the  paoishmeat  proceeded.     Since  he  separate  tribunals,  each  for  the  redreas  of 
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particalar  kinds  of  grievancM.  To  one  Chancellor  natuially  became  (and  eo  he 
of  these  he  sent  the  most  common  in-  has  always  been  styled)  the  keeper  also 
quiries;  all  mere  money  demands  between  of  the  King's  conscience— generally  a 
aubject  and  subject,  and  all  questions  of  hard  sort  of  conscience  to  keep,  which, 
property  not  growing  directly  out  of  we  presuire,  in  charity  to  those  ghostly 
torts.  This  was  naturally  called  the  fathers,  was  the  reason  why  it  was  gen- 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Another  had  erally  kept  so  poorly, 
cognizance  of  all  cases  affecting  the  Still,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  all 
public  revenue — thence  named  tbe  Court  these  various  duties,  there  was  nothing 
of  Exchequer.  And  to  the  third  was  judicial.  How  this  important  function 
given  jurisdiction  of  trespasses  and  came  to  be  superadded  to  the  other  three 
crimes.  In  this  his  Majesty,  at  first,  con-  —of  writing  down  legibly  the  royal  will, 
descended  still  occasionally  to  sit,  and  guarding  the  royal  seal,  and  keeping 
therefore  it  was  styled  the  Kind's  Bench,  tenderly  the  royal  conscience — a  few 
These  names,  and  this  theoretical  parti-  words  will  explain.  Although,  as  we 
tion  of  duties,  are  still  in  a  measure  pre-  have  just  stated,  the  business  of  admin- 
served.  i»tering  justice  was  divided  among  three 

But  in  all  this  we  find  no  mention  of  courts,  yet  those  tribunals  had  no  author- 
Chancery  or  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  ity  to  take  cognizance  in  any  particular 
truth,  both  were  of  an  exceedingly  hum-  case,  until  thereunto  especially  author- 
hie  origin.  Like  other  persons  of  busi-  ized  by  the  King.  Consequently,  the 
nesB,  the  King  found  it  worth  his  while  suitors  went  to  the  fountain,  as  they  had 
to  keep  a  clerk.  It  was  the  duly  of  this  always  done  before,  though  they  were 
functionary  to  reduce  into  proper  form  compelled  afterwards  to  travel  the  stream 
such  documents  as  the  royal  exigencies  a  considerable  way  down  before  they 
made  it  necessary  for  the  sovereign  to  ex-  could  completely  slake  their  thirst.  If, 
ecute.  This  was  the  first  duty,  but  there  on  application,  the  King  considered  the 
was  another.  For  many  centuries,  the  case  worthy  of  inquiry,  he  directed  his 
august  predecessors  of  Queen  Victoria  clerk  to  address  to  the  appropriate  tnbu* 
were  unskillful  in  the  higher  departments  nal  a  note,  naming  the  parties,  and  briefly 
of  literature  and  science.  It  is  indeed  describing  the  complaint,  with  instruc- 
notwithoutconcern  thai  we  feel  compelled  tions  to  do  in  the  premises  what  should 
tci  state,  that  the  illustrious  founders  of  appear  to  be  right.  These  notes  {brevia 
that "  power,  which  has  dotted  over  the  writs,  from  being  warmsN)  were,  of 
surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  pos-  course,  authenticated  by  the  royal  signa- 
sessions  and  military  posts — whose  morn-  ture,  that  is,  by  the  great  seal.  The 
ing  drum-beat,  following  the  sun,  and  court  to  which  they  were  sent,  immedi- 
keeping  company  with  the  hours,  encir-  ately  on  receiving  them,  acquired  juris- 
cles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  diction  of  the  cause,  and,  after  having 
and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  duly  summoned,  or  caused  to  be  brought 
of  England,"  couldn't  read,  and,  A  for-  in,  the  defendant,  proceeded  with  the 
tiori,  couldn't  write.     But   necessity  is  inquiry. 

the  parent  of  invention,  and  the  royal        The  issuing  of  these  original  writs,  by 

signature  was  affixed  by  means  of  a  pe-  which  actions  were  commenced,  though 

ealiarly  graven  stamp.    As  the  King  was  it  was  not  strictly  a  judicial  act,  neverthe- 

more  eminent  than  other  persons,  so  his  less  brought  the  clerk  or  Chancellor  into 

seal  was  larger  than  other  seals,  and  was  close  contact  with  judicial  proceedings, 

therefore  called,  by  way  of  diHtinction,  He  grew  familiar  with  them,  and  with 

the  GREAT  seal,  and  the  keepxr  of  it  was  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 

the  aforesaid  clerk,  who,  to  the  sore  per-  enjoyed  by  the  courts  already  established, 

plexity  alike  of  etymologists  and  anti-  After  a  while  the  King  relieved  bis  royal 

quarians,  was  styled  the  Chancellor.  shoulders  of  the  whole  burden  of  these 

In  those  remote  times  none,  save  the  original  complaints,  and    transferred  it 

clergy,  could  write — hence  the  Chancel-  upon  those  of  the  keeper  of  his  seat  and 

lor  was  always  of   the  sacred   order,  conscience.     This,    however,  extended 

Moreover,  auricttlarconfe.ssion  being  then  only  to  the  cases  of  ordinary  occurrence, 

a  duty  incumbent  no  less  upon  monarchs  in  which  the  form  of  the  writ  was  set- 

than  upon  subjects,  and  the  clerk  being  tied  by  the  ordinary  precedents.     Bat 

always  at  hand  in  discharging  his  office,  when  extraordinary  cases  aroce,  as  they 

it  became  handier  for  the  King  to  confess  were  sure  to  do  among  an  advancing 

to  him  than  to  any  other.    Hence  the  people,  then  the  King,  from  having  given 
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ap  the  basiDesB,  would  not,  and  the  haye  been  desired.  Thas  matters  of  ac« 
Chancellor,  for  want  of  authorized  forms,  count,  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  specific 
could  not  act.  In  all  such  cases,  there-  performance  of  engagements,  partition 
fore,  there  was  a  denial  of  justice.  The  of  lands,  infringements  of  copy-rights  or 
grievance,  for  a  while,  patiently  endured,  patents,  divorces  for  cruelty  or  infidelity 
At  length,  on  the  petition  of  the  Parlia-  — these  and  an  infinity  of  others  were, 
ment,  which  then,  and  for  centuries  af-  as  each  Chancellor  went  on  enlarging 
ter,  possessed  no  power  but  that  of  im-  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  his  predecessor,' 
portnnity  and  advice,  the  King  graciously  drawn  within  the  pale  of  Chancery.  In 
directed  the  clerk  to  frame  new  writs  for  fine,  we  see  that  the  meek  ecclesiastic, 
new  cases,  provided  they  were  confined  whose  humble  duty  it  was  to  write  out 
to  the  same  general  principle  (in  constmt7t  the  King's  behests,  to  keep  the  stamp 
casu)  as  the  old.  Under  this  general  that  represented  his  royai,  unlettered 
power,  every  grievance  which  the  organ-  fingers,  to  hear  him  tell  over  his  sins, 
ization  of  the  courts,  as  already  estab-  and  to  give  him  ghostly  advice,  has  be- 
lished,  could  redress,  was  provided  for.  come  a  personage  of  no  inconsiderable 
But  some  cases  there  were,  which  importance — in  tact,  bearing  no  slight  re- 
those  courts  were  utterly  unable  to  man-  semblance  to  Lord  Thurlow  or  Lord  El- 
age.    These  were  fraud,  accident,  mis-  don. 

take  and  trusts— all  giving  rise  to  ques-  Perhaps,  however,  nothing  eventu- 
tions  of  conscience,  and  therefore  not  ally  added  so  much  to  his  importance 
an  fit  for  the  cognizance  of  those  whose  as  his  custody  of  the  great  seal.  An 
profession  it  was  to  enlighten,  guide,  and  impression  from  this  mysterious  bauble, 
purify  all  consciences,  from  the  King's  indicated  the  most  solemn  acts  of  majes- 
downward.  To  the  Chancellor,  there-  ty.  It  was  absolutely  conclusive  upon 
fore,  these  cases  not  inappropriately  fell,  all  men,  nay,  even  upon  the  King  him- 
Aecordinely,  in  the  complaints  addressed  self,  though  affixed  without  his  author- 
to  him,  there  were  always  two  allega-  ity.  It  was  open  to  no  question,  and 
tions :  that  for  the  grievance  stated  there  to  be  countervailed  by  no  proof.  This 
was  no  adequate  redress  in  the  other  was  the  mystic  emblem  by  which  the 
courts,  and  that  the  defendant's  conduct  royal  lands  were  conveyed,  and  royal 
was  contrary  good  conscience.  The  de-  franchises  granted — by  which  statutes 
fendant  was  summoned  under  a  penalty  were  authenticated,  by  which  criminals 
{sub  poena,  and  thence  the  name  of  the  were  pardoned  from  all  crimes  they  had 
writ)  to  appear  and  abide  what  should  then  committed,  or  should  thereafter 
be  decreed.  When  he  came  in,  the  Chan-  commit.  To  counterfeit  the  King's  seal 
cellor  went  to  work  right  ecclesiastically,  was  an  offence  equal  to  that  of  compass- 
and  compelled  a  cleansing  of  the  con-  iug  the  King's  death ;  and  the  offender 
science  by  confession  under  oath.  Con-  was  subjected  to  all  the  pains  and  pen- 
tumacy  in  executing  the  decree  was  con-  alties  of  hish  treason.  "The  great 
tempt,  and  punishml  by  imprisonment,  seal,"  says  Mr.  Hal  lam, "  in  the  eyes  of 
If  there  was  danger  that  the  defendant  English  lawyers,  has  a  sort  of  myste- 
might  escape  beyond  seas,  to  a  sheriff*  rious  efficacy,  and  passes  for  the  depos- 
command  was  given  that  he  should  not  itary  of  royal  authority  in  a  higher  de- 
depart,  {ne  exeat,  thence  the  name  of  an-  me  than  the  person  of  the  King."  The 
other  writ;)  and  the  command  was  Parliament  were  sufficiently  firm  and 
obeyed  by  seizing  and  putting  him  snugly  sufficiently  cool  in  marshaling  armies 
within  some  safe  four  walls.  If,  at  the  against  Charles;  but  they  found  it  an 
time  of  presenting  the  complaint,  he  was  occasion  of  trepidation  and  paleness* 
still  doing  or  threatening  the  wrong,  a  when  they  commanded  a  new  great  seal 
command  (injunction)  went  forth  en-  to  be  engraved,  in  place  of  that  which  he 
joining  him  to  desist ;  and,  on  disobe-  carried  away  with  him,  in  his  flight  from 
dience,  the  same  snug  four  walls  awaited  London.  And  James  II.,  when  he  fled 
him,  to  say  nothing  of  fines  and  pen-  forlife  towards  the  Continent,  thought  to 
alties.  confound  his  enemies,  and  to  render  im- 
This  high  jurisdiction,  in  process  possible  the  lawful  administration  of  the 
of  time,  was  extended  not  only  tu  cases  kingdom,  by  casting  his  great  seal  into 
where   the    ordinary  courts  could    not  the  Thames. 

grant  redress  at  all,  but  also  to  those  Yet  this  wonderful  instrument  of  an- 

in  which  the  redress  they  granted,  was  thority,  with  all  the  power  which  the 

not  quite  so  full  or  satisfactory  as  might  lawful  or  unlawful  use  of  it  could  be- 
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stow,  was  always  intrusted  to  the  Chan-  and  beyond  all  comparison,  ihe  first  in 

cellor.    In  the  eariie<it  times,  however,  freedom. 

the  magnitude  of  this  trast  seems  not  to  On  some  other  occasion,  perhaps,  we 
hare  rendered  the  depositary  so  maryei-  may  attempt  to  trace  out  the  manner  in 
ous  in  EnzUsh  eyes,  as,  in  the  lapse  of  which  such  results  proceeded  from  socb 
years,  he  became.  But  it  made  the  pos-  causes.  But  now  we  shall  probably 
sessor  the  confidant  of  the  King's  most  best  discharge  our  duty  by  confining  car 
secret  plans,  the  sharer  of  his  most  im-  attention  to  the  author  and  his  work, 
portant  counsels,  and  the  sole  authen-  That  Lord  Campbell  has  not  entirely 
ticator  of  his  most  solemn  acts.  And  it  failed  in  the  manner  of  treating  his  sub- 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  ject,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
dimity  so  exalted  should  long  reihain  the  edition,  of  which  a  copy  lies  before 
without  its  due  share  of  reverenoe.  Ac*  us,  has  already  had  an  extensive  sate  in 
cordingly,  in  Parliament  the  Chancellor  this  country,  and  is,  moreover,  itself  a 
was  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Lords ;  reprint  from  a  second  English  edition, 
and  on  all  occasions  of  state,  to  have  the  first  having  appeared  only  abont  a 
precedence  over  all  the  peerage,  and  year  ago.  In  the  rullness  of  delight  at 
stand  next  to  royalty  itself.  And  in  his  success,  the  author  in  the  preface  ex« 
point  of  expectation,  d  show  and  parade,  claims :  "  I  may  truly  say,  that  within 
of  wonder-makine  and  wonder-seeing,  a  few  weeks  of  its  publication,  it  *  was 
the  installation  of  a  Chancellor  became  on  every  table,  almost  on  every  toilette.' 
an  event  second  only  to  that  of  the  in-  Though  founded  on  historical  reconls, 
stallation  of  a  King.  and  having  solid  instruction  for  its  ob* 

Of  course,  to  win  this  lofty  eminence,  ject,  it  has  been  as  generally  read  as 

was  the  aim  of  the  highest  ambition,  popular  works  of  fiction,  aiming  at  noth- 

No  mere  subject  could  ascend  higher —  ing  beyond  amusement." 
nor  was  there  much  need ;  for,  in  more       No  doubt  those  who  read  these  vol- 

than  one  reign,  the  Chancellor  was  the  umes  for  the  faults  they  can  find,  instead 

power  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  of  the  entertainment  and  instruction  they 

the  throne  itself.  can  derive,  will  not  spend  their  labor 

Now,  it  is  the  history  of  every  indi-  wholly  in  vain.    In  the  midst  of  what 

vidnal,  great  or  Small,  who  has  held  this  is  nearly  always  just  in  opinion,  candid 

exalted  station,  for  the  last  twelve  bun-  in  judgment  and  felicitous  m  expression, 

dred  years,  which  Lord  Campbell  has  there  occasionally  occurs  a  phrase  less 

undertaken  to  furnish.    No  King,  for  dignified  than  would  have  suited  the  pen 

any  considerable  time  within  that  pa-  of  Gibbon,  or  a  figure  that  would  hare 

riod,  has  been  without  a  keeper  of  his  *<  made   Quintillian    stare   and   gasp." 

conscience  and  seal.    Of  course,  such  Such  things,  however,  are  of  rare  occur- 

a  work  will  not  only  acquaint  the  reader  rence.  He  has  an  easy,  quiet,  racy  style, 

with  this  long  succession  of   eminent  that  always  keeps  alive  the  reader's  in- 

personages,  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  terest.    He  loves^aneedote,  and  he  loves 

introduce  him  to  the  most  secret  coun-  fun  ;  and  between  the  anecdote  and  the 

sels  and  purposes  of  the  English  mon-  fun,  many  of  the  earlier  pages,  which, 

archs,  during  the  only  period  of  English  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the  personages 

history  which  it  is  of  much  use  to  know,  and  the  scantiness   of   the   materials, 

While  he  is  ostensibly  gathering  up  the  would  have  been  about  as  interesting  as 

anecdotes  and  the  little  events,  which  by  Ingersoll's  History  of  the  Late  War,  have 

themselves  make  up  the  biography  of  gprowa   into   what  is  really  delightful 

each  successive  individual,  he  is  really,  reading.      Whatever    might   naturally 

though  perhaps  unconsciously,  tracing  have  iMen  expected  from  the  stifhcss  of 

the  course  and  watching  the  growth  of  professional   habits.  Lord  Campbell  is, 

a  nation.     He  will  see  how  petty  aims  aside  from  the  interest  which  belongs  to 

and  schemes,  having  no  object  beyond  his  subject,  a  naoet  entertaining  as  well 

mere  personal  ends,  have  yet,  in  the  as  instructive  writer.    Not  only  is  be, 

course  of  centuries,  shaped  and  moulded  every  inch  of  him,  a  lawyer,  but  he  is 

a  kingdom,  from  one  of  the  most  despotic  also,  to  the  extent  of  an  equal  number  of 

and  barbarous  that  sprang  from  the  ruins  inches,  a  man  of  the  world.    He  has 

of  the  Roman  Empire,  into  one  that  now  seen  much,  reflected  much,  read  much, 

stands  among  the  great  European  family,  and  really  entered  into  the  spirit  of  what 

the  first  in  wealth,  the  first  in  power,  he  has  read.    His  classical  learning,  al- 
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tbonch  it  would  not  be  likely  to  have  of  another  kind — ^that  at  one  time  he 

put  Forson  or  Parr  out  of  countenance,  succesafuJly  defended  a  criminal  who, 

18  certainly  highl]^  respectable ;  while  in  the  ardor  of  his  gratitude,  relieved  his 

his  acquaintance  with  the  English  litera-  counsel  from  ttfe  inconvenience  of  a 

ture,  in  all  its  departments  and  in  every  pocket-book,  whereupon  the  grave  judge 

stage  of  its  growth,  is,  considering  the  who  held  the  circuit  instituted  the  judi- 

number  of  wier  acquaintances  which  in  cial  inquiry,  **  whether  Brother  Campbell 

the  course  of  his  Ufe  he  has  been  com-  thought  nobody  had  a  right  to  take  notes 

pelled  to  form,  verv  extraordinary.    He  but  himself?'' — ^that  he  afterwards  ac- 

is,    moreover,    imbued,    through    and  quired  a  most  lucrative  practice,  became 

through,  with  his  subject,  while  his  en-  the  leader  on  his  circuit,  was  elected  to 

thusiasm  about  it  raises  his  own  blood  Parliament,  was  made  lirst  Solicitor  and^ 

to  a  temperature  that  does  not  allow  that  then  Attorney  General,  and  in  the  fullness 

of  his  reader  to  grow  chilly.    Although  of  time  was  translated  to  that  heaven  of 

he  never  wanders  from  his  sul^ect,  still  English  adoration,  the  House  of  Peers — 

be  manages,  by  throwing  in  a  Latin  or  that  he  subsequently  held  a  commission 

an  English  verse  here,  an  anecdote  there,  addressed  by  her  Majesty,  then  a  lovely 

and  a  jibe  yonder,  sometimes  declaiming,  girl  in  her  teens,  "  to  our  right  trusty  and 

sometimes  chatting,  always  narrating —  well-beloved    counsellor   John,    Baron 

and  when  other  arts  of  style  or  even  ma-  Campbell,  our  Chancellor  of  that  part  oi 

terials  were  likely  to  fail,  then  bringing  our  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,'* — 

up,  as  a  last  resort,  something  good  and  that  his  name  was  not  to  be  illustrated 

nice  about  himself — to  carry  the  reader  by  long  official  career — that  on  (eaving 

over  the  period  of  a  thousand  years  oc-  his  office  in  the  great  political  revolution 

cupied  by  these  volumes,  not  only  un-  of  1841,  he  had  abundant  leisure,  and 

wearied,  but  perfectly  delighted  with  his  reveled  for  a  while  in  the  resumption  of 

journey.  his  classical  studies,  and  in  the  misceU 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  and  as  laneous  perusal  of  ancient  authors — that 

the  extract  from  bis  preface  given  above  his  aspiration  after  literarv  fame,  checked 

^oes  to  show,  Lord  Campbell  has  no  ob-  in  a  measure  by  the  worldly-mindedness 

jection  upon  occasion  to  say  a  good  thing  of  professional  engagements,  bad  what, 

about  himself.    Still,  his  vanity,  if  it  without  any  religious  allusion,  may  be 

amount  to  that,  is  never  offensive.    It  is  called  a  revival — that  he  amused  himself 

undoubtedly  owing  to  a  virtuous  degree  with  revising  for  the  press  a  selection  of 

of  self-respect,  that  he  touches  his  hat  so  his  "  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the  House 

often  and  so  gracefully  to  himself.    It  is,  of  Commons,"  which  are  often  quoted  in 

however,  certain  that  in  his  mind  there  these  volumes,  among  cotemporaneous 

is  a  most  intimate  relation  between  the  authorities,  for  events  happening  five  or 

general  idea  of  great  men,  and  the  par-  eight  hundred  yearsago — and  finally,  that 

tieular  idea  of  Lord  Campbell.    Conse-  he  resolved  to  undertake  the  Lives  of  the 

quently,  any  person  at  all  curious  about  Chancellors,  first  of  England,  and  then  of 

his  history,  roav  easily  obtain  a  pretty  Ireland,  dedicating  so  much  of  the  work 

full  account  of  him  from  these  volumes,  as  is  already  completed  to  a  son,  who. 

Among  other  interesting  particulars,  he  like  most  sons  of  other  people,  has  been 

could    ascertain  that  the  author  is  of  the  object  of  much  rejoicing,  of  some 
Scotch  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of    solicitude,  and  of  unbounded  hope. 
that  respectable  clan  of  whom  it  was  long        Such,  and  so  qualified  for  his  work,  is 

ago  said  that  they  were  <*  coming" — ^that  Lord  Campbell. 

he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  Aberdeen        Etheibert,  the  first  Christian  Saxon 

—that  he  studied  law  m  Gray's,  Lin-  King.  AD.  605,  had  for  his  Chancellor 

coin's,  or  some  other  equallv  learned  Inn  Auomemdus,  who  received  petitions  and 

of  Court— that  he  contrived  to  sustain  a  supplications  addressed  to  the  sovereign, 

nurse,  miserably  lean  and  unsubstantial,  and  made  out  writs  and  mandates  as 

by  contributions  to  the  periodical  press —  Custos  Legis,    He  accompanied  Angus- 

that  when  called  to  the  bar,  he  betook  tine  in  his  holy  mission  from  Rome,  and 

himself  to  the  Oxford  circuit — ^that  for  assisted  in  drawing  up  a  code  of  laws, 

want  of  enough  cases  of  his  own,  he  which  is  said  to  have  materially  softened 

reported  those  of  others — ^that  for  this  and  improved  many  of  the  customs  which 

purpose  he  took  notes — that  once  in  a  had  prevailed  while  the  Scandinavian 

while  he  had  the  good  luck  to  obtain  a  divinities  were  still  worshiped  in  £ng* 

brief,  and  then  for  payment  be  took  notes  land. 
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Such  is  the  honorable  mention  which  that  the  reporter,  thoa^h  generally  eo 
history  makes  of  the  first  English  Chan-  accurate,  should  have  said  nothing  about 
cellos  whom  it  names.  With  whom  the  the  final  disposition  of  the  costs,  whether 
long  line  commenced,  must  now  remain  they  went  to  the  plaintiff  or — ^to  the  court, 
forever  unknown.  But  as  there  were  Lord  Chancellor  Turketel  had  a  dif- 
heroes  before  Agamemnon,  so  undoubt-  ferent  method  of  adminiBtering  justice, 
edly  there  were  Lord  Chancellors  before  When  Kin^  Atheistan  had  to  fight  for  his 
Augmendus.  Of  the  three  who  sue-  crown  against  five  confederated  nations, 
ceeded  him,  nothing  authentic  or  legen-  Norwegians,  Danes,  Scots,  Irish  and 
dary  is  known  beyond  their  names.  Britons,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  con- 
^  After  these  comes  Swithin.  He  pos-  science,  himself  a  grandson  of  the  Great 
sessed  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  was  a  Alfred,  unfurled  his  banner  over  the 
devoted  friend  of  the  church,  procured  a  citizens  of  London,  and  at  the  famous 
law  for  the  universal  and  compulsory  battle  of  Brunen burgh,  charged  with  the 
pa]rment  of  tithes,  and  first  established  headlong  fury  of  Afnrat,  right  upon  the 
in  England,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope,  hostile  line,  hewed  his  way  into  the 
the  famous  contribution  called  '*  Peter's  midst  of  the  Scots,  killed  the  son  of  the 
Pence.**  He  was  Chancellor  under  two  King,  and  compelled  Constantine  himself 
sovereigns,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  to  hunt  after  safety  in  flight.  It  is  grati- 
Great  Alfred,  whose  education  he  had  fying  that  the  keen  professional  eye  of 
superintended,  whose  virtues  he  encour-  our  noble  and  learned  author,  detects  no 
aged,  and  whose  counsels  he  always  irregularity  in  this  practice. 
guided.  He  died  in  802,  having  directed  Little  is  known  of  the  Chancellors  be- 
bis  body  to  be  buried,  not  in  the  cathedral,  fore  the  Norman  conquest,  and  less  of 
but  in  the  church-yard,  among  the  poor,  their  official  duties.  As  yet  English  moD- 
Abont  fifty  years  afterwards,  be  was  archs  had  not  adopted  the  seal.  This, 
canonized,  and  became  a  saint  of  much  among  other  Norman  fashions,  was  in- 
celebrity,  particularly  for  his  influence  on  troduced  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
the  weather;  according  to  a  rule,  that  as  Before  1043,  public  documents  were 
the  15th  of  July  is  fair  or  foul,  it  will  be  generally  verified  by  the  signature  of  the 
fair  or  foul  for  forty  days  thereafter.  Chancellor,  or  by  the  King  affixing  to 
The  author  adds,  with  professional  grav-  them  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  sort  of 
ity  : —  oath  to  (he  truth  of  the  attestation  be 

"  Most  of  Lord  Chancellor  Swithin*9  |"?^f;    This  mode  of  signature,  still  re- 

decisions  have  perished,  but  I  find  one  case  ^^^^^  ^^^^f  **?«  ignorant,  has  lost  the 

reported  which  was  brought  judicially  be-  solemn  allusion  it  was  originally  intended 

fore  him,  and   in  which  he  gave  specific  to  convey.     A  large  state  seal  was  now 

relief.    An  old  woman  came  to  complain  made  upon  the  mode  which  has  been  fol- 

to  him  that  the  eggs  in  her  basket  which  lowed  ever  since.     It  bore  the  represen- 

ahe  was  carrying  to  market  had  all  been  tation  of  the  King  in  his  imperial  robes, 

wantonly  broken.     •  Is  ante  se  adductae  sitting  on  his  throne,  holding  a  sceptre  in 

muliorculffi.    annis    et    pannis    squaUdae  his  right  hand  and  a  sword  in  his  left, 

querelara  auscultat. damnum  suspirat,  mis-  ^j^h  ^^  inscription,  *«  Sigillum   Edwardi 

V^r^i^'^'J^f^JiZ  '''''' r^""}^^  Anglorum  Basilei."    SucTi  was  the  origin 

?rrcramtrir=rco=a^^^^^  and\he  form  of  the  bauble, the  cust^iy 

Wm.  of  Malm.  242.  ^'  which  marks  the  most  eminent  trust  of 

the  most  eminent  person  near  the  £ng- 

The  £x- chancel  lor  of  Ireland  suggests  lish  throne, 
that  this  may  have  been  an  excess  of  ju-  Among  all  the  lives  in  these  volumes, 
riediction,  intimating  that  the  remedy  was  or  any  volumes,  none  are  better  written 
at  common  law  by  an  action  of  tres«  or  possess  a  deeper  or  more  touching  in- 
pass.  Still,  with  submission,  it  mav  be  terest  than  that  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
doubted  whether  that  remedy  would  have  the  Chancellor,  Archbishop,  Martyr  and 
been  completely  ocfe^uote,  inasmuch  as  the  Saint;  a  pro6cient  in  philosophy  and 
damages  recovered  after  a  protracted  liti-  divinity,  in  all  military  exercises  and  all 

Stion  might  not  have  prevented  the  old  polite  acquirements — the  handsomest  and 

ly*s  customers  from  being  disap|X)inted  most  accomplished  man  in  the  kingdom — 

of  their  breakfast.    At  all  events,  the  his  reasonings  subtle,  his  elocution  pol- 

potnt  taken  by  Lord  Campbell  does  not  ished,  his  gaiety  facetious,  winning  the 

appear  to  have  been  suggested  at  the  heart — proud  and  ceremonious  on  moet 

hearing.    It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  occasions  with  the  great,  but  a&ble. 
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gentle  and  liberal  towards  inferiora — am-  Ha  was  an  example  of  the  sacred  proverb 

bitious  of  popularity,  and  knowing  that  — Some  bountifully  give  away  what  bc' 

the  condesceneione  of  greatness  have  still  ^ong'  to  them,  and  alill  always  abound ; 

greater  influence  than  its  power— the  first  «?*»'«  ^^'^^r'  «^««*  «'*<»'  ^^^«  ^^^  *^'^/?  '<» 

who  gare  the  office  of  Chancellor  the  pre-  ?f/^»  "J^  «''*i'/*^"y' *^  ^''^j'    I?  ^i^' 

eminence  and  splendor  it  has  since  ^s-  f""/.^»^  ^^*^  ^i^'^'^f'tl  ^""u^L    S^* 

--.— ^     ..  -r    *  •    .u    J-  1    .      J       '^  that  he  was  reckoned  the  charm  and  de- 

sessed-perfectm  the  dialect  and  accom-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ole  Latin  world. 

plishments  of  the  dominant  Normans,  but  «  xhe  Chancellor  was  in  high  favor  with 

too  noble-minded  to  be  ashamed  of  his  the  King,  the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the 

Saxoq  origin,  proclaiming  his  lineage  and  people,  od  account  of  his  eminent  virtues, 

professing  himself  a  protector  of  the  rights  nis  greatness  of  mind,  and  his  good  deeds, 

and  liberties  of  all  his  countrymen — a  which   seemed   to  spring  spontaneously 

steadfast  patriot,  yet  a  gay  and  fastidious  ^^oin  his  heart.    Serioud  business  being 


the  Primacv  ^^^  society,  or  in  excursions  on  horseback. 


.          ./'                c            ,.-      ...  "One  cold,  wintry  day,  they  were  riding 

A  graphic  passage  from  a  life  of  him  together  through  the  streets  of  London, 

written  by  Fiteslephen,  his  secretary,  ^hen  they  observed  an  old  beggar,  roan 

will  show  bis  manners  and  those  of  the  coming  towards  them,  wearing  a  worn-out, 

time: —  tattered  garment.    Said  the  King  to  the 

,  _.     _-         ,,    .  ,              ,     , ,  Chancellor,    *  Do  you  see  that  man  r — 

"  The  Chancellor's  house  and  table  were  Chancellor.  'I  see  him.'— A'in^.  •How 

open  to  all  of  every  degree  about  the  court  poor  !  how  wretched  !  how  naked  he  js  ! 

who  wished  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  charity  to  give  him  a 

and  who  were,  or  appeared  to  be,  respect-  thick,  warm  cloak  V— Chancellor.  •  Great 

able.     He  hardly  ever  sat  down  to  dinner  indeed  ;  and  vou,  as  King,  ought  to  have  a 

without  earU  and  barons  whom    he  had  disposition  and  eye  for    such  things.'— 

invited.     He  ordered  the  rooms  in  which  Meanwhile  the  beggar  comes  up,  the  King 

be  entertained  company  to  be  daily  covered  gtops.  and  the  Chancellor  along  with  him. 

during  winter  with  clean  straw  and  hay.  The  King,  in  a  mild  tone,  addresses  the 

and    in  summer  with  clean  rushes  and  beggar,  and  asks  him,  *  if  he  would  like  to 

houghs,  for  the  gentlefolks  to  he  down  have    a   good    cloak?*    The  beggar,  not 

upon,  who,  on  account  of  their  numbers,  knowing  who  they  were,  thought  it  was  all 

could  not  be  accommodated  at  the  tables,  a  joke.     The  King  to  the   Chancellor, 

so   that  their  fine  clothes  might  not  be  « You  indeed  shall  have  the  grace  of  this 

soiled  by  a  dirty  floor.     His  house  was  great  charity;'  and  putting  his  hands  on  a 

splendidly  furnished  with  gold  and  silver  very  fine  new  cloak  of  scarlet  and  ermine, 

vessels,  and  was  plentifully  supplied  with  which  the  Chancellor  then  wore,  he  strug- 

tbe  most  ccMlly  meats  and  wines.  gied  to  pull  it  off,  while  the  Chancellor  did 

••  The  prime  nobility  of  England  and  the  Ju  best  to  retain  it.     A  great  scuffle  and 

neighboring  kingdoms  sent  their  sons  to  be  tumult  arising,  the  rich  men  and  knights 

servanU  of  the  Chancellor.     He  gave  these  who  formed  their  train,  in  astonishment, 

young  men  handsome  entertainment  and  a  hastened  to  find  out  what  sudden  cause  of 

liberal  education,  and  when  he  had  seen  contest  had  sprung  up,  but  could  gain  no 

them  duly  admitted  into  the  order  of  knight-  information— both  the  contending  parties 

hood,  he    returned    them  back  to  their  were  eagerly  engaged  with  their  hands, 

fathers  and  relations.     Some  he  retained  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  tumble  to  the 

near  bi3  own  person.    The  King  himself  ground.     After  a  certain  resistance,  the 

intrusted  his  own  son,  the  heir  apparent  Chancellor  allowed  the  King  to  be  vic- 

of  the  kingdom,  to  be  brought  up  by  him,  torious,  to  pull  off  his  cloak,  and  to  give 

and  the  Chancellor  mainUined  the  prince  it  to  the  beggar.    The  King  then  told  the 

with  all   suitable   honor,  together  with  wholestory  to  his  attendants,  who  were lU 

many  sons  of  the  nobility  of  the  same  age,  convulsed  with  laughter.    There  was  no 

and  all  their  train,  instructors,  and  servants,  want  of  offers  from  them  of  cloaks  and 

"  When  he  was  going  beyond  sea,  he  had  coats  to  the  Chancellor.    The  old  beggar- 

a  fleet  of  six  or  more  vessels  to  his  own  man   walked  off  with    the  Chancellor's 

use  ;  and  he  carried  over,  free  of  expense,  valuable  cloak,  enriched  beyond  his  hopes, 

all  who  wished  to  cross  at  the  same  time,  rejoicing  and  giving  thanks  to  God." 

When  he  was  landed,  he  recompensed  the  d*v       uu              aui.-l         * 

masters  of  his  ships  and  the  sailors  to  their  ^  *"*  J^^«»  *»«  ^«^n^«  Archbishop  of 

hearts'  content.    Hardly  a  day  passed  in  Canterbury,  never  was  transformation  so 

which  he  did  not  giveaway  magnificent  wonderful.    He  became,  in  every  respect, 

presents,  such  as  horses,  hawks,  apparel,  an  altered  man,  an  humble  and  squalid 

gold  or  silver  furniture,  or  sums  of  money,  penitent,  wearing  hair- cloth  next  his  skin. 
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drinking  water,  living  upon  roots,  fre-  each  of  the  conRpiratore,  his  brains  were 
quently  inflicting  stripes  on  his  own  naked  strewed  on  the  pavement.  "Thus, "  says 
back — daily  on  bended  knees  washine  the  Lord  Campbell,  of  whose  words  we  have 
feet  of  thirteen  beggars,  wandering  suone  been  making  liberal  use,  **  Thus  perished* 
in  his  cloister,  shedding  many  tears  for  his  in  the  fifty-third  vear  of  his  age,  the  man* 
past  sins,  praying  and  reading  the  tScrip-  who,  of  all  £nglish  Chancellors  since  the 
tures — plan  ting  himselflikea  rock  against  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  was  of  the 
the  encroachments  of  the  King  gn  the  loftiest  ambition,  of  the  greatest  firmness 
Church — steadfast  for  atime,then  yielding  of  purpose,  and  the  most  capable  of  mak- 
and  swearing  to  support  **  the  Constitu-  ing  every  sacrifice  to  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
tions  of  Clarendon  " — then  seized  with  re-  for  the  acquisition  of  renown." 
morse  for  his  weakness,  casting  off*  his  Lord  Chancellor  de  Gray,  like  many 
Archi-episcopal  functions  till  forgiven  by  who  preceded  him  and  many  who  fol- 
the  Pope — at  length  breaking  outright  lowed  him,  used  his  office  to  aid  him  in 
with  the  King,  tried  for  high  treason,  climbing  into  a  bishopric.  The  Chapter, 
convicted,  but  saved  by  his  orders  from  however,  long  refused  to  elect  him  Arch- 
death — his  lands  and  goods  confiscated,  bishop  of  York,  because  he  was  "  minus 
fiyine  from  assassins,  wandering  under  su^kietis  in  litertUura.**  His  election 
the  borrowed  name  of  '*  Brother  Chris-  being  at  length  carried,  all  his  labor  had 
tian  "  and  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim — at  almost  proved  fruitless  because  the  Pope 
length  escaping  across  the  Channel,  his  refused  consecration  on  the  ground  of  his 
servants  and  dependants  all  banished—  •*  crassa  isnotaniia"  But  when  he  had 
after  long  years  of  vicissitude,  wheedled  made  his  Holiness  a  present  of  £10,000, 
bythe  false  King  to  return,  marching  back  his  ignorance  grew  less  thick,  and  his 
to  Canterbury  in  a  triumphal  procession,  literature  more  sufficient,  and  he  was 
received  there  with  boquets  of  unex-  worthily  set  apart  for  the' Archi-episcopal 
ampled   splendor,    his   cathedral   hung  function. 

with  silks  and  precious  vestments, —  Lord  Campbell  throws  no  light  upon 
while  walking  up  to  take  possession  once  the  question,  how  far  the  loquacity  of 
more  of  its  throne,  the  peals  of  the  organ  certain  Chancellors  may  have  been  in- 
drowned  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  fluenced  by  an  incident  which  we  are 
rineing  of  bells,  and  the  shouts  of  the  de-  about  to  mention.  It  is,  however,  well 
lighted  multitude — thence  progressing  to  worth  attention  from  the  curious  about 
London,  the  metropolis  emptied  of  its  in-  professional  idiosyncrasies.  Henry  IlL, 
habitants,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  men  and  in  the  prospect  of  his  going  to  Gascony 
women  of  all  ranks  ^nd  ages  pouring  forth  in  1233,  intrusted  the  custody  pf  the 
to  meet  him,  and  celebrating  with  hymns  Great  Seal  to  Queen  Eleanor,  who  was 
his  triumphal  entrance — thence  ordered,  left  in  the  full  exercise  of  her  authority 
by  government,  back  through  solitary  and  as  Lady  Chancellor.  She  sat  as  judge  ia 
uninhabited  paths  to  Canterbury,  sure  now  the  Avla  Regia^  beginning  her  sittings 
of  his  impending  fate,  telling  his  people  on  the  morrow  of  the  nativity  of  the 
that  one  of  their  Archbishops  had  been  a  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  These  sittings, 
martyr,  and  that  they  now  might  have  says  the  author,  were  interrupted  by  the 
anotner — soon  beset  in  his  cathedral  by  accouchement  of  the  Judge.  AH  modern 
ruffians  probably  spirited  on  by  Henry,  solicitude  about  the  event,  is  kindly  re- 
slightly  wounded  by  a  blow  aimed  at  his  lieved  by  the  information  that  she  had  a 
head,  but  warded  on*  by  his  faithfal  cross-  favorable  recovery,  and  being  churched, 
bearer,  whose  arm  was  broken  by  its  force,  resumed  her  place  in  the  Aula  Regia, 
saying  as  the  blood  trickled  down  his  Richard  De  Bury  gained  little  celebrity 
me,and  as  he  joined  his  hands  and  bowed  as  Chancellor ;  having  held  the  office  only 
his  bead,  "In  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  from  the  28th  September,  1334,  to  5tli 
the  defence  of  his  Church,  I  am  ready  to  June,  1335.  I^rd  Campbell  says,  <*  I  am 
die," — refusing  to  be  removed  from  the  rather  surprised  that  a  *  De  Bury  Club* 
altar  where  he  stood,  urging  his  assailants  has  not  yet  been  established  by  Philobi- 
to  execute  their  intentions  or  their  orders,  blists,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  the  founder 
altering  his  last  words,  "To  God  who  of  the  order  in  England."  His  library  was 

fave  it,  1  humbly  commend  my  spirit'*—  said  to  **  contain  more  volumes  than  those 

rought  quickly  to  his  knee  by  a  second  of  all  the  Bishops  in  England  put  together.* 

stroke,  that  little  prayer  yet  harcllv  spoken,  In  his  latter  days,  he  wrote  **  Phi  lobib* 

prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  by  a  lion,"  in  praise  of  books.    From  this  we 

third,  where  receiving  many  blows  from  select  some  chamcteristic  extraclB  :•— 
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"  While  we  performed  the   duties  of  earthquake  of  Athenian  peripatetics,  pac- 

ChaoceUor  of  the  most  iDvincible  and  ever  ing  up  and  down  ;  there  the  promonoto- 

magnificently  triumphant  King  of  England,  ries  of  Parnassus,  and  the  porticos  of  the 

Edward  III.,  it  was  reported  not  only  that  Stoics." 
we  had  a  longing  desire  of  books,  and  es- 
pecially of  old  ones,  but   that  anybody        Lord  Chancellor  De  Bury  died  in  1345, 

could  more  easily  obtain  our   favor  by  full  of  years  and  honors,  but  was  buried 

quartos  than  money.    Wherefore,  we  were  without  much  parade  or  distinction,  before 

enabled  to  oppose  or  advance,  to  appoint  the  altar  in  his  own  cathedral  of  Durham, 

or  discharge  ;  crazy  quarts  and  tottering  «Theexalted  situation," adds  l/)rd  Camp- 

folios,  precious  in  our  sight  as  well  as  m  i^n    „  r^  ^-«.,^:«j  :1  ♦k«  ^«:«:^«       j 

our  affections,  flowed  in  most  rapidly  from  *^"'      **«  °p^^,"P»^  »"  the  opinion  and 

the  great  and  the  smaU,  insteaS  of  New-  f»^«e"»  ^^    Petrarcji  and  other  eminent 

Years' gifts  and  remunerations,  and  instead  "terary  men  of  the  fourteenlh  century, 

ofpresenU  and  jewels."    (Oh,  shade  of  sheds  brighter  lustre  on  his  memory,  than 

liOrd  Bacon!)     "Then   the   cabinets  of  it    could    have    derived    from    funeral 

monasteries  were  opened;  cases  were  un-  processions,   or    from    monuments    and 

locked  ;   caskets  were  unclasped,  and  as-  epitaphs." 

tonished  volumes,  which  had  slumbered        Hitherto  all  the  successors  of  Augmen- 

for  ages  in  their  sepulchres,  were  roused  ^us  have  been  selected  from  the  cleriry : 

up,  and  those  that  lay  hid  m  dark  places  b„t  now.  in  1340,  came  Sir  Robert  Bour- 

were  overwhelmed  with  the  rays  of  new  ^^-      ,^„j  j,^  ^^  adistinguished  soldier ; 

light.  Books  heretofore  most  delicate,  now  «u^*     ««uJ ♦        »     ,        iju    o- 

corrupted  and  nauseous,  lay  lifeless,  civer-  J^^°  ^^?,^*^«  »«^  y^^/^  succeeded  by  Sir 

ed  indeed  with  the  excrements  of  mice  and  ^^\^^^  Parnynge,  "  the   hrst   regularly 

pierced   through   with   the   gnawing   of  bred  common  lawyer,  who  was  ever  ap- 

worms;    and   those    that   were  formerly  pointed  to   the  office  of  Chancellor  id 

clothed  with  purple  and  fine  linen,  were  England." 

now  seen  reposing  in  dust  and  ashes,  given        We  must  not  omit  to  mention  John 

over  to   oblivion,  the  abodes  of  moths.  SearJe,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  of 

Amongst  these,  however,  we  sat  down  more  whom  Lord  Campbell  says  that  he  may 

voluptuously  than  the  delicate  physician  enjoy  the  celebrity  of  being  the  most  in- 

could  do  amidst  his  stores  of  aromatics ;  considerable   man    who'  ever   held    the 

ftn^roTiTlSy^^^^^^^^  officeof  Chancellor  in  England.  . 

cred   vessels   of  science   came  into  our  ^J^   ^^s    the  practice  ot    the  clerical 

power,— some  being  given,  some  sold,  and  Chancellors  to    open   Parliament  by  a 

not  a  few  lent  for  a  time.  sermon.    This  discourse  then  occupied 

"  Without  doubt,  many  who  perceived  the  p/!ace  now  filled  by  the  speech  from 

us  to  be  contented  with  gifts  of  this  kind,  the  throne.     We  have  a  specimen  in  the 

studied  to  contribute  those  things  freely  to  life  of  Lord   Chancellor  John  Stafiord, 

our  use.    We  took  care,  however,  to  con-  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs  >— 
duct  the  business  of  such  so  favorably,  that 

the  profit  might  accrue  to  them."    (See  ^  '*  In  1435,  the  King  sitting  in  his  chair 

the  two-fold  pnrity  of  the  Ermine  united  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  Chancellor 

to  the  Lawn  1)  delivered  a  most  violent  invective  against 

*<  Moreover,  we  could  have  amassed  cups  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his 
of  gold  and  silver,  excellent  horses  or  no  text  bein^**Solicitisitis8ervareuniiatetn 
mean  sums  of  money,  but  indeed  we  wish-  spiritus  in  vinculo paeit."  This  perform- 
ed for  books,  not  bags ;  we  delighted  more  ance  is  plain,  forcible  and  eloquent.  But 
in  folios  than  florins,  and  preferred  paltry  he  probably  piqued  himself  much  more 
pamphlets  to  pampered  palfreys.  on  his  speech  the  next  year,  from  the  words 

**  In  addition  to  this,  we  were  charged  Corona  JRegni  in  manu  Dei :  *  On  which 

with  frequent  embassies  of  the  said  Prince,  be  demonstrated  that  three  sorts  of  men 

of  everlasting  memory,  and  were  sent  first  are  crowned,  viz.  all  Christians,  in  their 

to  the  Roman  Chair,  then  to  the  Court  of  baptism,  in  token  whereof  they  are  an- 

France,  then  to  various  other  kingdoms  of  ointed  ;  all  clerks  in  their  orders,  in  token 

the  world,  carrying  about  with  us,  how-  whereof  they  are  shaven  ;  and  all  kings  in 

ever,  that  fondness  for  books,  which  many  their  coronation,  who  in  token  thereof 

waters  could  not  extinguish.    0.  blessed  wear  a  crown  ofgold  set  about  with  flowers 

God  of  gods  in  Zion !  what  a  rush  of  the  and  precious  stones.    The  erecting  and 

flood  of  pleasure  rejoiced  our  heart  as  often  standing  of  the  flowers  in  the  upper  part 

as  we  visited  Paris,  the  paradise  of  the  of  the  crown  denoteth  the  King's  pre- 

world !    In  that  city  are  delightful  libraries  eminency  over  his  subjects,  which  ought 

in  cells  redolent  of  aromatics ;  there  flour-  to  be  garnished  with  four  cardinal  virtues  ; 

ishing  greenhouses  of  all  sorts  of  volumes;  that  is  to  say.  in  the  fore- part  ought  to 

there  academic  meads  trembling  with  the  be  wi8dom»  adorned  with  three  preciovs 
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stones,  viz.  memory  of  things  past,  circum-  therefore,  in  his  royal  place  of  equal  jastiee 
spection  of  thin<;s  present,  and  prudence  ^^  ^*^^  constitotecf  a  Chancellor,  an  officer 
in  things  to  come.  On  the  right  hand  to  execute  justice  with  clemency,  where  con- 
ought  it  he  ^rtitude-accompaLd  with  ^TiL'rlrTte'  ^^^""0}^^^^'  IS; 
courage  m  attempting,  patience  in  suffer-  been  heretofore  commonly  called  the  Court 
ing,  and  perseverance  in  well-meaning,  of  Conscience,  because  it naih  jurisdiction  to 
On  the  left  side  ought  to  be  justice  distrib-  command  the  high  ininisters  of  the  Common 
uting  her  arms  three  ways,  to  the  best.  Law  to  spare  execution  and  judgment,  where 
mean,  and  lowest.  On  the  hinder  part  conscience  hath  most  effect.'  With  such 
ought  to  be  temperance,  with  her  trinity,  notions  he  must  have  been  considerably  more 

viz.  restraint  of  sensuality  in  fear,  silence  ?I^"''W*'""f  T"'*'*'!^  ^^J'  whoconsideni 

;«  -««««i.    o«^  »>»*»: f;..«i.:»«  ;«  .«:ii  .  «ii  himself  bound  by  a  text  of  the  Koran  in 

in  speech,  and  mortification  in  will ;  all  j^i^,,  ^^j  ^^  ^^/^^j  j^  be  surprised  when 

which  proceeding  from  God,  fully  prove  we  are  told  that  he  chose  to  exercise  his 

that  the  crown  of  the  King  was  in  the  equitable  authority  over  everything  which 

hand  of  God.' "  could  be  a  matter  of  judicial  inquiry. 

.            •    1    *  u-  "In  consequence, bills  and  petitions  raulti- 

We  now  approach  a  period  01  history  pUed  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  not- 

in  which  the  actors  are  well  known.    The  withstanding  his  dispatch  there  was  a  great 

following  sketch  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  not  »"«?r  of  business.    To  this  grievance  he  ap- 

onlv  shows  the  character  of  that  am-  P"*^.^  ^  ^^^  vigorous  remedy,  without  any 

oniy  snows  me  cnaracier  oi   inai  ain-  application  to  parliament  to  appoint  Vice- 

bitious  prelate,  but  throws  no  dim  light  chancellors ;— for  of  his  own  authority  he  at 

upon  the  state  of  English  jarisprudence  once  established  four  new  Courts  of  Equity 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  Ylll. :—  }>y  commission  in  the  Kin^s  name.    One  of 

°                  ''  these  was  held  at  Whitehall  before  his  own 

"  His  body  was  immediately   laid  in  a  deputy  :  another  before  the  King's  almoner, 

coffin,  dressed  in  his  pontificals^  with  mitre.  I^>  Stoherby,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London; 

crosses,  ring,  and  pall ;  and,  lymg  there  all  a  third  at  the  Treasury  Chamber,  before  cer- 

day  open,  and  barefaced,  was  viewed  by  the  tain  members  of  the  Council ;  and  a  fourth 

Mayor   of  Leicester  and  the  surrounding  at  the  Rolls,  before  CuthbertTunstall,  Master 

gentry,  that  there  might  be  no  suspicion  as  o^  ^^.^  Rolfs,  who,  in  consequence  of  this 

to  the  manner  of  his  death.     It  was  then  appointment,  used  to  hear  causes  there  in  the 

carried  into  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  watched,  afternoon.   The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  con- 

with  many  torches,  all  night;   whilst  the  tinned  ever  since  to  sit  separately  for  hearing 

monks  sung  dirges  and  other  devout  orisons,  causes  in  Chancery.    The  other  three  courts 

At  six  in  the  morning  mass  was  celebrated  «^1  with  their  founder, 

for  his  soul ;  and  as  they  committed  the  body  "  Wolsey  himself  used  still  to  attend  pretty 

of  the  proud  Cardinal  to  its  last  abode,  the  regularly  in  the  Court  of  Chancerv  during 

words  were  channted,  *  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  *^"i?f  and  he  maintained  his  equitable  juris- 

to  ashes,  dust  to  dust!*   No  stone  was  erected  diction  with  a   very  high  hand,  deciding 

to  his  memory ;  and  the  spot  of  his  interment  ^'tthout  the  assistance  of  common  law  judges,   . 

is  unknown.  and  with  very  little  regard  to  the  common 

'  Here  is  the  end  and  fall  of  pride  and  ar-        m  Vf  k-  «.—  ...    «^j    .  r    u-    • e 

roeancv  '  "  If  he  was  sneered  at  for  his  ignorance  of 

v,n     V     .       ##    ^  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Court,  he 


from  the  details  of  his  actions,  and  are  im-  ciples  of  general  jurisprudence ;  and  he  has 

raortalized  by  the  dialogue  between  Queen  been  described  as  often  interrupting  their 

Catherine  and  Griffith,  her  secretary,  which  pleadings,  and  bitterly  animadverting  on  their 

IS  familia no  every  reader.  narrow  notions  and  limited  arguments.    To 

"  But  the  nature  of  this  work  requires  that  remedy  an  evil  which  troubled  the  stream  of 

I  should  more  dehberately  consider  him  as  a  justice  at   the  fountain-head,  he,  wiih  his 

Judge ;  for,  although  he  held  the  Great  Seal  usual  magnificence  of  conception,  projected 

uninterruptedly  for  aperiod  of  fourteen  years,  an  institution  to  be  founded  in  London,  for 

and  greatly  extended  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  systematic  study  of  all  branches  0/  the 

permanently  influenced  our  juridical  institu-  law.     He  even  furnished  an  architectural 

tions,  not  only  historians,  but  his  own  biog-  model  for  the  building,  which  was  consider- 

raphers,  in  describing  the  politician  and  the  ed  a  master-piece,  and  remained  long  after 

churchman,  a  most  forget  mat  he  ever  was  his  death  as  a  curiosity  in  the  palace  at 

Lord  Chancellor.  Greenwich.    Such  an  institution  is  stiU  a 

From  his  conference  with  Justice  ShelW  desideratum  in  England  ;  for,  with  splendid 

respecting  York  Place,  we  know  exactly  his  exceptions,  it  mustl>e  admitted  that  English 

notions  of  the  ^wers  and  duties  of  the  barristers,  though  very  clever  practitioners. 

Chancellor  as  an  Equity  Judge.    When  pres-  are  not  such  abfe  jurists  as  are  to  be  found  in 

Bed  by  the  Wal  opinion  upon  the  question,  he  other  countries  where  law  is  systematically 

took  the  distinction  between  law  and  con-  studied  as  a  science 

science,  and  said,  *It  is  proper  to  have  a  "On  Wolsey's  fall  his  administration  of 

respect  to  conscience  before  the  ngor  of  the  justice  was  stnctly  overhauled ;  but  no  com- 

coniinon  law^  forjaiM  est  facere  attod  decet  npn  plaint  was  made  against  him  of  bribery  or 

quod  hcet.    The  King  ought  of  his  royal  dig-  corruption,  and  the  charges  were  merely  that 

nity  and  orerogative  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  he  had  examined  many  matters  in  Chancery 

the  law  where  conscience  has  the  most  force ;  after  judgment  given  at  common  law ;  that 
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he  had undaly granted  injunctions;  and  that  by  Henry,  and  his  present  advisers,  that 

whenhisinjunciionswere  disregarded  by  the  it  should  not  be  again  intrusted  to  any 

Judges,  he   bad   sent  for  those  venerable  churchman 

S??La^t?nt^^^^^^^  -  There  was  an  in<Hvidual. designated  to 
vi^or  with  which  he  repressed  perjury  and  the  office  by  the  public  voice.  To  give 
chicanery  in  his  Court,  anti  he  certainly  en-  credit  to  the  new  administration,  there 
iojred  the  reputation  of  having  conducted  was  a  strong  desire  to  appoint  him,  for  he 
himself  as  Chancellor  with  fidelity  and  ability  was  celebrated  as  a  scholar  in  every  part 
—although  it  was  not  till  a  later  age  that  the  of  Europe ;  he  had  long  practiced  with  ap- 
foundation  was  laid  of  that  weU-defined  sys-  piause  as  a  lawyer ;  being  called  to  Court, 
«!?fi°'^/'*'J'*^  now  established,  which  is  so  Ee  had  gained  the  highest  credit  there  for 
well  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  a  wealthy  l  •  „K:iYf:«o  o«h  k:.  ^.«.»^*. .  -^^  k^  \^^a 
and  refined  society,  and.  leaving  little  dii  t"  abilities  and  his  manners ;  and  he  had 
cretion  to  the  Judge,  disposes  satisfactorily  ^^P  employed  m  several  embassies  abroad, 
of  all  the  varying  cases  within  the  wide  which  he  had  conducted  with  dexterity 
scope  of  its  junsdiction.  and  success.  The  difficulty  was  that  he 
"  I  am  afraid  1  cannot  properly  conclude  had  only  the  rank  of  a  simple  knight ;  and 
this  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Wolsev  without  there  had  been  no  instance  hitherto  of 
mentioning  that  of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  conferring  the  Great  Seal  on  a  layman  who 
and  gave  the  clergy  ill  example.'  He  had  a  ^--  -.^  °f  •.«ki*»  k:»*K  *»••  k«^  ^^t  •».« 
natuFal  son,  naml^  Winter,  who  was  pro-  ^'^^  ?°t -of  "fble  birth,  or  had  not  pre- 
moied  to  be  Dean  of  Wells,  and  for  whom  he  ^JJ^^ly  gained  reputation  by  high  judicial 
procured  a  grant  of  *  arms*  from  the  Herald's  office.  In  consequence,  there  was  a  strug- 
CoUege.  The  33th  article  of  his  impeach-  gle  in  favor  of  the  selection  of  one  of  the 
ment  shows  that  he  had  for  his  mistress  a  chiefs  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  a^  West- 
lady  of  the  name  of  Lark,  by  whom  he  had  minster.  But  the  hope  that  the  person 
two   other   children;    there   were  various  first  proposed  was  the  best  fitted  to  manage 

iTu^^?d?a^S"l^sHeThTar^^^^^^^^  ^ame"LP:±fl°^^^^ 
his  dissolute  life.    But  we  must  not  suppose  f^™«  powerfully  in  aid  of  his  claims  on 
that  the  scandal  arising  from  such  irregulari-  the  score  of  genius,  learning,  and  virtue  ; 
ties  was  such  as  would  be  occasioned  by  atid,  on  the  25th  of  October,  in  a  Council 
them  at  the  present  day.    A  very  different  held  at  Greenwich,  the  King  delivered  the 
standard  of  morality  then  prevailed:  church-  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  con- 
men,  debarred  from  marriage,  were  often  stituted  him  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.** 
licensed   to  keep  concubines,  and  as  the  ^ 
Popes  themselves  were  in  this  respect  by  no         In  assigning  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
means  iafallible,  the  frailties  of  a  Cardinal  of   a  proper  Life    of   Lord  Bacon,    the 
were  not-  considered  any  insuperable  bar  „„,i,^i^*u:,o  ob«»^K-»-  k;-  ^u»*»^»  - 
either  to  secular  or  spiritual  preferment.  author  thus  sketches  his  character  :— 

"In  judging  him  we  must  remember  his        4.  ^  ^jn  easily  be  believed  that  I  enter 

dying  breath,  that, to  insure  true  comfortand  undertaking  of  attempting  to  narrate  the 

happiness,  a  man  must  addict  himself  to  the  history,  and  to  delineate  the  character,  of 

service  of  God,  instead  of  being  misled  by  «  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  man- 
the  lures  of  pleasure  and  ambition.  kind  * 

•^The  subsequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  is  _         .         '*u  ..  t  -j  !•/./.» 

the  best  panegyric  on  Wolsey :  for,  during  I  n*****  say,  that  I  consider  a  life  of  Lord 

twenty  years,  he  had  kept  free  from  the  stain  Bacon  still  a  desideratum  in  English  litera- 

of  blood   or  violence,  the   soverei^,  who  ture.     He  has  often  been  eulogized  and  vi-> 

now,  following  the  natural  bent  of  his  char-  tuperated  ;    there    have    been    admirable 

acter,  cut  off  tlie  heads  of  his  wives  and  his  expositions  of  his  philosophy  and  criti- 

most  virtuous  ministers,  and  proved  himself  ^:'        ^  u:    «ritinm  •  we  have  vprv  liv^lir 

the  most  arbitrary  tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  TI^X^  «f  .«ml  «f  il  -^  J^l  T  •?        ^ 

the  throne  of  England."  sketches  of  some  of  his  more  striking  ac- 

tions;   and  we  are    dazzled  by  brilliant 

Among  all  the  celebrated  men  whose  contrasts  between  his  good  and  bad  quali- 
lives  Lord  Campbell  has  undertaken  to  ties,  and  between  the  vicissitudes  of  pros- 
record,  be  finds  none  about  which  he  perous  and  adverse  fortune  which  he  expe- 
lingers  with  more  delight  than  that  of  rienced.  But  no  writer  has  yet  presented 
Sir  Thomas  More.  The  second  and  him  to  us  familiarly  and  naturally,  from 
third  paragraphs  of  his  life  will  assign  boyhood  to  old  age—shown  us  how  his 
the  reasoni.    After  the  disgrace  of  Wol-  character  was  formed  and  developed--ex. 

°  plained  his  motives  and  feelings  at  the 

^*  different  stages  of  his  eventful  career — or 

"  Considerable  difficulty  arose  about  made  us  acquainted  with  him  as  if  we  had 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Chancellor,  lived  with  him,  and  had  actually  seen  him 
Some  were  for  restoring  the  Great  taught  his  alphabet  by  his  mother — patted 
Seal  to  Ex-chancellor  Archbishop  War-  on  the  head  by  Queen  Elizabeth — mock- 
ham  ;  and  Erasmus  states  that  he  refused  in^  the  worshipers  of  Aristotle  at  Cam- 
it  :  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  bridge— catching  the  first  glimpses  of  his 
positive  resolution  had  been  before  taken  great  discoveries,  and  yet  uncertain  wheth- 
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er  the  light  was  from  heaven — associating  whose  money  he  had  pocketed,  bnt  stifling 
with  the  learned  and  the  gay  at  the  Court  the  misgivings  of  conscience  by  the  »plen- 
of  France^devotin^  himself  to  Bracton  dor  and  flattery  which  he  now  commanded 
and  the  Year  Books  in  Gray*!!  Inn — throw-  — struck  to  the  earth  by  the  discovery  of 
ing  aside  the  musty  folios  of  the  law  to  his  corruption — taking  to  his  bed,  and 
write  a  moral  essay,  to  make  an  ex  peri-  refusing  sustenance — confessing  the  truth 
ment  in  natural  philosophy,  or  to  detect  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and 
the  fallacies  which  had  hitherto  obstructed  abjectly  imploring  mercy — nobly  rallying 
the  progress  of  useful  truth— contented  for  from  his  disgrace,  and  engaging  in  new 
a  time  with  taking  *  all  knowledge  for  his  literary  undertaking,  which  have  added 
province' — roused  from  these  speculations  to  the  splendor  of  bis  name — still  exhibit- 
by  the  stings  of  vulgar  ambition — ^plying  ing  a  touch  of  his  ancient  vanity,  and  in 
all  the  arts  of  flattery  to  gain  official  ad-  the  midst  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  re- 
vancement  by  royal  and  courtly  favor— ^n-  fusing  to  *  be  stripped  of  his  feathers'— 
tering  the  House  of  Commons,  and  display-  inspired,  nevertheless,  with  all  his  youthfal 
ing  powers  of  oratory  of  which  he  had  zeal  for  science  in  conducting  his  last  ez- 
been  uncooscious^being  seduced  by  the  periment  of  *  staffing  a  fowl  with  snow  to 
love  of  popular  applause,  for  a  brief  space  preserve  it,*  which  succeeded  '  excellent* 
becoming  a  patriot — making  amends,  by  ty  well,'  but  brought  him  to  his  grave, — 
defending  all  the  worst  excesses  of  prerog-  and,  as  the  closing  act  of  a  life  so  check- 
ative — ^publishing  to  the  world  lucubra-  ered,  making  bis  will,  whereby,  conscious 
«  tionsonmorals  which  show  the  nicest  per-  of  the  shame  he  had  incurred  among  his 
ception  of  what  is  honorable  and  beautiful,  contemporaries,  but  impressed  with  a 
as  well  as  prudent,  in  the  conduct  of  life —  swelling  conviction  of  what  he  bad 
yet  the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  the  nephew  achieved  for  mankind,  he  bequeathed  his 
of  the  prime  minister,  a  Queen's  counsel,  <  name  and  memory  to  men's  charitable 
with  the  first  practice  at  the  bar,  arrested  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next 
for  debt,  and  languishing  in  a  spungin^-  ages.'  " 

house-^lired  with  vain  solicitations  to  his        Lo^^j  Commissioner  Whitlock,  in  the 

own  kindred  for  promotion,  joining  the  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  Parliamentary  Great  Seal, 

P"-^  ''^K^)Li?Pl°n±«  wi^Jr^r?^^^^^^  thus  takes  the  occasion  of  a  new  call 
encmK  the  most  generous  kindness  from       -  .      .      ..  ^   u  -    «  .l 

the  young  and  chivalrous  head  of  it,  assist,  of   sergeant*   to   the  bar,  to  K'T*  ^^c 

ing  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  to  profession  some  wholesome  advice.     It 

blacken  his  memory— seeking,  by  a  mer-  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  advice  wa« 

cenary  marriage,  to  repair  his  broken  for-  immediately  adopted,  and  has  ever  since 

tunes — on  the  accession  of  anew  Sovereign  been  followed : — 

off*ering  up  the    most  servile   adulation        •»  For  your  duty  to  particular  clients  you 

to  a  pedant  whom  he  utterly  despised—  niay  consider  that  some  are  rich;  yet  with 

infinitely  gratified  by  being  permitted  to  such  there  must  be  no  endeavor  to  lengthen 

kneel  down,  with  300  others,  to  receive  the  causes  to  continue  fees.    Some  are  poor ; 

honorofknighthood— truckling  to  a  worth-  yet  their  business  must  not  be  neglected 

less  favorite  with  the  most  slavish  sub-  if  their  Cause  be  honest.    Some  are  peace- 

serviency,  thai  h«  might  be  appointed  a  able ;  stir  them  not  to  strife.     Some  are 

law-officer  of  the  Crown— then  giving  the  contentious ;  advise  them  to  reconcilement 

most  admirable  advice  for  the  compilation  vrith  their  ad  versarv.  Amongst  your  clients, 

and  emendation  of  the  laws  of  England,  ^nd  all  others,  endeavor  to  gain  and  pre- 

and  helping  to  inflict  torture  on  a  poor  gerve  that  estimation  and  respect  which  is 

parson  whom  he  wished  to  hang  as  a  traitor  jmt  to  your  degree,  and  to  an  honest  and 

for  writingan  unpublished  and  unpreached  discreet  person.    Among  your  neighbors 

sermon— attracting  the  notice  of  all  Europe  jn  the  country,  never  foment,  but  pacify 

by  his  philosophical  works,  which  estab-  contentions.    The  French  proverb  is — 
lished  a  new  era  in  ^^e  mode  of  invest^^^^^  .  ^^^^^.^  ^j^^^.^ 

in|^  the  phenomena  both    of  matter  and  ^  ^^^^j3  ^^i^j^  , 

mind— basely  intriguing  m  the  meanwhile  , .       .„  l    . 

for  further  promotion,  and  writing  secret  I  hope  this  will  never  be  turned  by  any 

letters  to  his  Sovereign  to  disparage  his  here  into  English.' 
rivals— riding  proudly  between  the  Lord        The  life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  one  of 

High  Treasurer  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  pre-  ii^e  most  graphic  in  these  volumes.     We 

ceded  by  his  mace-bearer  and  purse-bearer,  jjave  neither  the  space  nor  the  ability  to 
and  followed  by  a  long  line  of  nobles  and       j^g  ^^  adequate  sketch  of  this  most  rest- 

Judges,  to  be  installed  in  the  office  of  Lord  f         ^      ^        ^^^  unprincipled  of 

Hign  Chancellor— by-and-by,  settling  with  ^^°^      nJ:«i««.  ik^^^f^,.^  .ii  ».«5«:»..  ^f 

his^servants  the  account  of  the  bribed  they  ^^^'    Omitting,  therefore,  all  ment  on  of 

had  received  for  him-a  little  embarrassed  ^is  most  sUrring  career,  we  come  to  the 

by  being  obliged,  out  of  decency,  the  case  following  summary  which  concludes  hw 

being  so  clear,  to  decide  against  the  party  life : — 
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**  Shaftesbury  leeiiii  to  have  been  a  moat  ion,  he  seema  to  hare  aimed  at  dietinctiQii 

delightful  companioD,  and  the  following  in  licentiousness  as  much  as  in  any  other 

aneolote  is  handed  down  to  us  to  show  his  pursuit.    Even  when  he  was  Lord  Chan* 

tact  in  society.    While  ^et  a  young  man,  eellor,  he  sought  to  riyal  the  King  by  the 

he  was  invited  to  dine  with  Sir  John  Den-  rariety  and  notoriety  of  his  amours.    This 

ham,  an  aged  widower  (as  was  supposed,)  is  quaintly  intimated  to  us  by  Roger  North 

mt  Chelsea,  who,  when  the  guests  had  as-  *  Whether   out  of  inclination,  custom,  or 

■embled,  said  to  them  that  he  had  made  policy,  I  will  not  determine,  it  is  certain 

choice  of  the  company  on  account  of  their  ne  was  not  behindhand  with  the  Court  in 

known  abilities  and  particular  friendship  the  modish  pleasures  of  the  time.    There 

to  him,  for  their  advice  in  a  matter  of  the  was  a  deformed  old  gentleman,  called  Sir 

greatest  moment  to  him.    He  had  been,  he  P.  Neale,  who,  they  say,  sat  for  the  picture 

■aid,  a  widower  for  many  ^ears,  and  began  of  Sydrophel  in  Hudibras,  and  about  town 

to  want  somebody  that  might  ease  him  of  was  called  fAe  Lord  8hafte$bunfa  grooms 

the  trouble  of  housekeeping,  and  take  some  because  he  watered  his  mares  in  Hyde  Park 

care  of  him  under  the  growing  infirmities  with  Rhenish  wine  and  sugar,  and  not 

of  old  age ;  and  to  that  purpose  had  pitched  seldom  a  bait  of  cheesecakes." 
upon  a  woman  well  known  to  him  by  the        «  Otway  most   indecently  brought  his 

experience   of  many  years,  in  fine,  his  vices  on  the  stage   in  the  character  of 

housekeeper.     A  gentleman  present,  to  AnTomo  in  VKificBpRBSKRyxo,— which, 

dissuade  him  from  this  step,  out  of  regard  that   it  might  not  be  mistaken,  was  thus 

to  his  grown*up  children,  was  beginning  boastfully  announced  in  the  prologue : 

a  very  unflattering  description  of  the  oh-  .  Here  is  a  traitor  too,  that's  very  oW, 

lect   of  his    choice,— when   Shaftesbury  Turbulent,  subtle,  mischievous,  and  bold, 

begged  permission  to  interrupt  the  debate  Bloody,  revengefal,  and,  to  crown  his  put, 

by  a  question  to  their  host, — **  whether  he  Loves with  all  his  heart.' 

wu  not  alreadv  married  to  her?"    Sir        .c  But  though  eager  for  reputation  as  a 

John,  after  a  little  demur,  answered.  "Yes,  ^^^  ^^  gallantry,  ?e  modestly  yielded  the 
^^\}  ^^  P"""^  .*°  her  ^yesterday.  ^^^  ^^\^^  ^^^^^^    Charles  having  said 


to  see  my  lady  and  wish  her  joy,  and  so  to  j  ^^t 

dinner."    He  afterwards  said  privately t  in  ..  y ^^  he  was  not  altogether  negligent  of 

returning  home,  to  the  pntlcman  whose  domestic  duties.    He  was  thrice  married, 

speech  he  had  cut  short,  ;«the  man  and  and  behaved  to  his  wives  with  courtesy, 

the  manner  gave  me  a  suspicion  that  hay.  .pj^^  ^^    ^  ^^  j^^^^^  related,  was  the 

ing  done  a  foolish  thing  he  was  dwirous  to  daughter  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry.    By 

cover  himself  with  the  authority  of  our  ad-  ^^^\^  ^i^^  ^^  -^^^^    '^^^  ,,ad  he  any  by 

vice.     I  thought  It  good  to  be  sure  before  j^j,   ^^^^^  ^-^      ^^^   survived   him,-a 

you  went  any  farther,  and  you  see  what  daughter   of  William   Lord   Spencer   of 

came  of  it."    Another  instance  of  his  sa-  Wormlington.    But  by  his  second  wife,  the 

gacity  was  his  discovery  of  Miss  Hydes  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  he  had  a 

marriage  to  the  Duke  of  York,  long  be-  .on,  Anthony,  who  was  not  at  all  remarka- 

fore  it  was  made  public,  from  the  def-  y^^^  ^^^       j^^^  ^^^  ^1^^  ^^s  the  father  of 

erence  with  which  she  was  treated  by  her  the  third  Earl,  the  pupil  of  Locke,  and 

°*    .f^.     ^.           *     ,     J          J      ♦«.  the  author  of  »« The  Characteristics."    In 

«  He  lived  m  great  splendor,  and  enter-  ^j^^  education  of  this  grandson,  amidst  all 

^ned  the  King  sumptuously  at  Wimborne,  j^.^  distractions,  he  took  the  most  unceasing 

St.    Gilcs^.     Like    his    P"««Pl«».    he  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^^t. 

changed  his  style  of  cookery.    In  1669,  ..Shaftesbury  in  his  person  was  short 

when  there  was  a  coolnew  with  the  French  and  slender,  but  well  made,  and  when 

court,  he  received  a  visil  from  Cosmo  de  ^^       ^^  ^^^tive ;  but  from  the  life 

Medici,  Duke  of  Tuscany.    RegulaUng  his  J^  i^|  ^^  ^*  j   gj^^^^d  symptoms  of  pre- 

table  entirely  m  the  English  manner,  he  ^^^^^^  ^^^      ' 

declared  that  *  he  was  neither  an  admirer  ^  ^  ^            i     u-  u      j.« 

of  the  French  ,«l.  nor  friend  to  French  '^K^^^X^c^^n^^U^^^7. 

interests,  while  some  with    the   servile  And  o'er-inlonn'd  the  tenement  of  day.' " 
maxims  of  that  country  had  imbibed  its 

luxury.    Others  might  treat  him  like  a  w^  must  conclude  by  some  passages 

Frenchman ;  his  desire  was  to  entertain  i^^  ^ijg  jjf^  ^f  Lo^d  Chancellor  Jeflfrcys. 

him  like  an  Englishman.'     The  Prince  ^^^  jjca  may  be  formed  of  the  charac- 

politely  answered.   'It  "^^^^ ,^^^l  ter  of  this  miscreant,  from  the  following 

compliment  he  could  m^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^bjjg   ^e  wai 

l;„Wwin^ll"i^::a^^^^^  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 

"  Complying  fully  with  the  Court  fash-  otncXk  :— 
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^  *<  The   Chief  Justice  having   had  the  JudgmeDta  light  upon  jou.*— CiU^/Mficf 

Aatbfaction  of  pronouncing  with  his  own  Jeffirey9.    *6od  Almighty's  jodginentawiU 

lips  the  sentence  upon  Sydney,  of  death  light  upon  those  that  are  guilty  of  high  trsa- 

aad  mutilation,  instead  of  leaving  the  task  son.' — Daughter,  <  Amen.  1  pray  God/— 

M  usual  to  the  senior  puisne  Judge,— «  Chief  Justice  Jeffreye.  *  So  say  1.  I  thank 

scene  followed  which  is  familiar  to  every  God  I  am  clamor  proof.'  [The  daughter  is 

one. — Sydney,    *  Then,  O  God !  0  God !  committed  to  prison,  and  carried  off  ia 

I  beseech  thee  to  sanctify  these  sufferings  custody.]— 5ir  Thomaa  Jimuirong.    *  I 

unto  me,  and  impute  not  my  blood  to  the  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  ^e  law,  and  I 

country ;  let  no  inquisition  be  made  for  it,  demand  no  more.' — Cki^f  Juetice  Jeffrey. 

—but  if  any.—and  the  shedding  of  blood  *  That  yon  shall  have,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

that  is  innocent  must  be  revenged, — let  See  that  execution  be  done  on  Friday  next, 

the  weight  of  it  fall  only  upon  those  that  according  to  law.    You  shall  have  the  fuU 

maliciously  persecute  me  for  righteousness'  benefit  of  the  law  ! ! !'    Armstrong  was 

sake.'— Lerd  C.  J.  Jeffreys,    *  I  pray  God  hanged,|emboweled,  beheaded,  and  quar* 

work  in  you  a  temper  fit  to  go  unto  the  tered  accordingly." 
other  world,  for  I  see  you  are  not  fit  for 

this.'— £fy«fnstf.    <  My  Lord,  feel  my  pulse  Take  another  from  hia  <*  Campaign'* 

[holding  out  his  hand,]  and  see  if  I  am  on  the  Western   Circuit,  to  which  he 

disordered.    I  bless  God  I  never  was  in  chiefly  is  indebted  for  his  celebrity, 
better  temper  than  I  now  am.' — ^By  order 

of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  lieutenant  of  the  "  I  desire  at  once  to  save  my  readers  from 
Tower  immediately  removed  the  prisoner,  the  apprehension  that  I  am  about  to  ahock 
*<  A  very  few  days  after,  and  while  this  their  humane  feelings  by  a  detailed  state- 
illustrious  patriot  was  still  lying  under  ment  of  the  atrocities  of  this  bloody  cam* 
sentence  of  death,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  pai§p  in  the  West,  the  character  of  which  is 
Jeffreys  and  Mr.  Justice  Withins,  who  sat  familiar  to  every  Englishman,  But,  as  a 
as  his  brother  Judge  on  the  trial,  T^ent  to  specimen  of  it,  I  must  present  a  short  ao-- 
a  gay  city  wedding,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  count  of  the  treatment  experienced  by 
and  other  grandees  were  present.  Evelyn,  Lady  Lisle,  with  whoee  murder  it  com- 
who  was  of  the  party,  tells  us  that  the  menced. 

Chief  and  the  puisne  both  *  danced  with  "  She  was  the  widow  of  Major  Lisle, 

the  bride,   and  were  exceeding  merry.'  who  had  sat  in  judgment  on  Charles  I., 

He  adds,  *  These  great  men  spent  the  rest  had  been   a  Lord  Commissioner  of   tha 

of  the  afternoon  until  eleven  at  night  in  Great  Seal  under  Cromwell,  and,  flying  on 

drinking  healths,  taking  tobacco,  and  talk-  the  restoration,  had  been  assassinated  at 

ing  much  beneath  the  gravity  of  Judges,  Lausanne.    She  remained  in  England,  and 

who  had  but  a  day  or  two  nefore  condemned  was  remarkable  for  her  loyalty  as  well  aa 

Mr.  Algernon  Sydney.*  piety.    Jefireys's  mali^ant  spite  against 

'*  The  next  exhibition  in  the  Court  of  her  is  wholly  inexplicable ;  for  he  had 

Eing^s  Bench  which  particularly  pleased  never  had  any  personal  quarrel  with  her» 

Jefireys  and  horrified  the  public,  was  the  she  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promo* 

condemnation  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  tion,  and  the  circumstance  of  her  being  the 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  gentleman  widow  of  a  regicide  cannot  account  for  hia 

was  outlawed  while  beyond  the  seas,  and  vindictivcnese.    Perhaps,  without  any  per* 

being  sent  from  Holland  within  the  year,  sonal  dislike  to  the  individual,  he  merely 

sought,  according  to  his  clear  right  in  law,  wished  to  strike  terror  into  the  West  by  hia 

to  reverse  the  outlawry.    I  have  had  occa-  first  operation." 

sion  to  reprobate  the  conduct  of  Lord  "  It  is  said  by  almost  all  the  contempo- 

Eeeper  North  in  refusing  him  liis  writ  of  rary  authorities,  that  thrice  did  the  Jury 

error,  and  suffering  his  execution;  but  refuse  tojifind  a  verdict  of  ^m/Zy,  and  thrioe 

Jeffreys  may  be  considered  the  executioner,  did  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  send  thena 

When  brought  up  to  the  Kins's  Bench  bar,  back  to  reconsidir  their  verdict.    In  the 

Armstrong  was  attended  by  nis  daughter,  account  of  the  proceeding  in  the  Sta' 


a  most  beautiful   and  interesting  young  Tbiai^,  which   has   the   appearance  o# 

woman,  who,  when  the  Chief  Justice  had  having  been  taken  in  short- hand,  and  of 

ille^ly  overruled   the  plea,   and   pro-  being  authentic,  the  repeated  sending  back 

nounced  judgement  of  death  under  the  out-  of  the  Jury  is  not  mentioned ;  but  enough 

lawry,  exclaimed,  *My  Lord,  I  hope  you  appearsto  stamp  eternal  infamy  on  Jeffieys» 


•tayiDg 

Because  your  relative  is  attainted  for  high  awhile,  the  Lord  Jeffreys  expressed  a  great 
treason,  must  you  take  upon  you  to  tax  deal  of  impatience,  and  said  he  won£rad 
the  Courts  of  justice  for  murder  when  we  that  in  so  plain  a  case  they  would  go  Irasa 
grant  execution  according  to  law  ?  Take  the  bar,  and  would  have  sent  for  them^ 
her  away.'— DatigiUer.    *God  Ahnighty**    with  an  intimation  tha(t,  if  they  did  not 
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come  quicldy,  he  would  adjourn,  and  let  C,  J,  *  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  think  I  should 

them  lie  by  it  all  night;  bat,  after  about  hare  had  any  occasion  to  speak  after  yotir 

half  an  hour's  stay,  the  Jury  returned,  and  verdict ;  but,  finding  some  hesitancy  and 

the  foreman  addressed  himself  to  the  Court  doubt  among  you,  1  cannot  but  say  1  won- 

thus :  '  My  Lord,  we  hare  one  thing  to  beg  der  it  should  come  about;  for  I  think  in 

of  your  Lordship  some  directions  in  before  my  conscience  the  evidence  was  as  full 

we  can  give  our  verdict :  we  have  some  .and  plain  as  could  be,  and  if  1  had  been 

doubt  whether  there  be  sufficient  evidence  among  you,  and  she  bad  been  my  own 

that  she  knew  Hickes  to  have  been  in  the  mother,  I  should  have  found  her  guilty." 
army.'— A  C.  J.    •  There  is  as  full  proof 

as  proof  can  be ;  but  you  are  judges  of  the  The  author  not  nnnaturally  concludes 

5 roof ;  for  my  part  I  thought  there  was  no  the  Yolumes  before  us  with  the  following 

ifficulty  in  itZ-^Foreman.    *  My  Lord,  allusions   to  the  lives  he  has  already 

we  are  in  some  doubt  of  it'— L.  C,J.    « I  written,  and  to  those  which  then  stiU 

cannot  help  your  doubts:  wu  there  not  awaited  his  pen:- 

proved  a  discourse  of  the  battle  and  the  ' 

army  at  supper  time  V — Fitreman,    *  But,  "  It  is  consoling  to  me  to  think  that, 

my  Lord,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  she  had  after  the  irksome  task  of  relating  the  ac«- 

notice  that  Hickes  was  in  the  army.' — L,  tions  of  so  many  men  devoid  of  political 

C  /.    'I  cannot  tell  what  would  satisfy  principle,  and  ready  to  suggest  or  to  sup- 

you.  Did  she  not  inquire  of  Dunne  whether  port  any  measures,  however  arbitrary  or 

Hickes  had  been  in  the  army  ?  and  when  mischievous,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 

he  told  her  he  did  not  know,  she  did  not  their  own  advancement, — a  brignter  pros* 

say  she  would  refuse  him  if  he  had  been  pect  now  opens,  and  I  see  rising  before  me 

there,  but  ordered  him  to  come  bv  night,  Chancellors  distinguished  for  their  virtues 

by  which  it  is  evident  she  suspected  it. . . .  as  well  as  for  their  talents.  To  preserve  the 

But  if  there  were  no  such  proof,  the  cir-  'essential  distinctions   between  right  and 

camstances  and  management  of  the  thing  wron^,   to  consult   the  best  interests  of 

is  as  fuU  a  proof  as  can  be.   I  wonder  what  mankmdn  I  am  obliged  to  expose  to  repro- 

it  is  you  aoubt  of.' — Lady  Lisle.     *  My  bation  such  characters    as    Shaftesbury, 

Lord,  I  hope .' — L.  C,  /.    *  You  must  Guilford,  and  Jeffreys ;  but  it  will  be  far 

not  speak  now.' — ^The  Jury  laid  their  heads  more  congenial  to  my  feelings  to  present 

togetner  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  for  applause  and  imitation  a  Somers,  a 

then  pronounced  a  verdict  of  QuUty. — L,  Cowper,  a  King,  and  a  Hardwicke." 


«HH*aM 


SONNET    TO 


SwxKT  girl,  thy  nobleness  has  touched  my  heart, 

A  heart  that  always  yields  to  that  rare  grace 
Of  womanhood,  which  all  untaught  by  art. 

Swells  in  thy  form,  and  mantles  in  thy  face ! 
Orphaned  in  earliest  life,  'tis  thine  to  show 

What  thy  lost  mother  was ;  and  that  she  lived. 
Though  briefly,  not  in  vain, — for  we  may  know 

The  giver,  from  the  gift  we  have  received. 
What  gentle  spirits  o'erwatched  those  lonely  years, 

That  thou  should'st  grow  so  fair,  we  may  not  tell — 
But  it  may  be,  that  the  rich  germ  did  swell 

More  bounteously  from  those  sweet,  human  tears. 
Which  fell  around  its  birth,  as  we  do  know 

The  weeping  skies  make  loveliest  flowers  to  grow ! 

DetOy  N.  J.»  1847. 
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OUR  RECENT  CORN  TRADE: 

IT6  ORIGIM  AND  PBOBABLB  RKBULTS. 

y  In  the  June  number  of  this  work,  'at  effect,  the  duties  must  be  lowered  to  what 
page  642,  under  the  title  of  *<  Th^  En-  he  calls  a  revenue  standard,  until  such 
ropean  Grain  Market,"  we  g;ave  an  ac-  quantities  of  foreign  goods  shall  be  im- 
count  of  the  extreme  fluctuation  of  prices,  ported  as  will  yieUl  sufficient  reyenae. 
from  1816  to  the  commencement  of  the  This  is  the  arowed  policy  of  the  par- 
month  of  April  of  this  year,  and  called  ty  in  power.  They  adrocate,  in  the 
the  attention  of  those  concerned  to  the  broadest  manner,  a  dependence  ou  for- 
great  risk  that  had  always  attended  ship-  eign  markets,  for  our  grain  and  bread* 
mentB  of  grain  and  bread-stuffs  from  the  stuffs ;  and  we  now  propose  to  show. 
United  States  to  Great  Britian.  from  facts  transpiring  while  we  write» 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  lay  before  that  no  dependence  whatever  is  to  be 

our  readers,  the  best  statistical  account  placed  upon  such  a  market  as  a  perma- 

we  have  been  enabled  to  prepare  of  our  nent  source  of  prosperity  to  our  farming 

recent  trade  in  flour,  wheat,  and  Indian  interest 

com ;   premising  that   it   is   eenerally        That  Europe  is  the  great  wheat  coun- 

taken  from    official   returns  irom    the  try  of  the  world,  and  that  a  continental 

CQstom    houses ;  but   these   not   being  supply  is  ever  ready  to  meet  any  defi- 

completed,  it  may  not  prove  precisely  ciency  in  England,  except  in  cases  like 

accurate,  though  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  the  recent  famine,  we  have  fully  proyed 

give  a  general  account  of  its  nature  and  in  our  June  number;  and  we  now  appeal 

extent.  to  the  statistics  of  our  recent  and  present 

But  before  doing  this,  though  some  of  foreign  grain  trade,  to  show  that  not 
our  readers  may  consider  it  a  work  of  even  the  unparalleled  state  of  destitution, 
supererogation,  we  think  it  best  to  under  which  Europe  has  recently  labor- 
place  upon  record,  for  future  reference,  ed,  has  been  sufficient  to  sustain,  up  to 
the  most  ample  proof,  that  this  trade  has  this  time,  remunerating  prices,  or  to  ofier 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  any  any  prosoect  of  a  ravorable  trade  in 
measure  of  the  present  Administration ;  bread-stuns  for  the  coming  year, 
but  has  arisen  wholly  from  the  disease  But  first,  let  us  forever  put  at  rest  the 
in  the  potato,  and  the  great  failure  of  the  absurd  claim  of  the  party  in  power  to 
grain  crops  in  Englandand  in  some  parts  any  of  the  good  effects  of  the  recent  de- 
of  Germany.  mand  abro^  for  our  bread-stafib. 

We  do  this,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  The  tariff  of  1846  was  passed  in  Au- 
political  tactics  of  the  Locofoco  party  gust  of  that  year,  to  take  effect  in  the 
to  arrogate  to  itself  whatever  has  in-  ensuing  December.  At  the  time  of  its 
ured  to  the  benefit  of  the  country ;  and  passage  the  price  of  flour  in  the  New 
their  party  presses  have  accordingly  not  York  market  was  about  &ye  dollars  per 
hesitated,  in  open  violation  of  the  facts  barrel,  and  its  passage  so  far  interfered 
in  the  case,  to  attribute  our  recent  large  with  the  general  trade  of  the  country, 
trade  in  grain  and  bread-stuffs  to  the  as  to  prepuce  the  most  gloomy  pros- 
measures  of  the  present  Administration,  pects  for  the  future. 

Particularly  have  they  falsely  appeal-       it  paralyzed  the  general  industry  of 

ed  to  the  tariff  of  1846,  as  giving  a  free-  the  country ;  flour  declined  in  price,  and 

domtothis  trade,  which  did  not  exist  un-  it  was  very  much  feared  that  the  im- 

der  the  tariff  of  1842.  mense  supply  of  eyery  species  of  grain 

The  broad  policy  laid  down  by  the  would  further   reduce   its'  value — that 

S resent  Administraton,  is,  that  we  are  to  from  this  cause,  the  farmers  would  not 

epend  upon  foreign  nations  for  a  very  be  enabled  to  pay  the  country  store-keep- 

Jarge  portion  of  manufactured  goods,  for  ers,  who  consequently  would  be  largely 

which  we  are  to  pay  in  raw  materials,  deficient  in  their  payments  to  the  mer- 

With  this  view  they  passed  the  present  chants,  and  that  thence  would    result 

tariff,   the    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  great  mercantile  embarrasaments  in  our 

avowing  that  if  it  did  not  produce  this  Atlantic  cities. 
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The  money  market  had  already  felt  ified  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  haye 
the  depression  caused  by  the  passage  of  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  the  matter.  It  is 
the  new  tariff,  and  money  was  gradually  not,  we  think,  difficult  to  form  some 
becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  when  judgment  of  what  will  most  probably  oc- 
accounts  reached  us  of  the  general  cur  ere  very  long,  should  the  flattering 
scarcity  of  grain  in  England,  and  through-  prospects  held  out,  by  last  advices  from 
out  a  large  part  of  Europe,  together  Europe,  of  abundant  crops  of  grain,  and 
with  the  almost  total  failure  of  their  little  or  no  disease  in  the  potato,  be  re- 
potato  crop.  alized.      Doubtless   a   much  increased 

The  effects  of  these  accounts  are  too  quantity  of  grain  has  been  raised  through- 
well  known  to  need  repetition  here ;  all  out  the  wheat  countries  of  continental 
kinds  of  grain  and  bread-stuffs  advanced  Europe.  We  know  that  such  is  the 
in  nrice,  and  laree  shipments  were  made,  casein  the  United  States;  and  if  the 
at  freights  which  yielded  handsome  prof-  English  harvest  shall  be  abundant,  as 
its  to  the  owners  of  ships.  Foreign  ex-  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will 
change  began  to  fall,  and  soon  reached  be,  no  man  living  can  tell  to  what  price 
a  price  wnich  made  the  importation  of  the  coming  crop  may  be  reduced, 
specie  profitable:  accordingly  the  pre-  Onefact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  which 
cious  metals  flowed  in  upon  us,  until,  it  may  not  occur  to  those  not  conversant  in 
is  stated,  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  the  affiiirs  of  trade,  and  that  is,  that  the 
dollars  were  imported.  immense  shipments  made  from  this  coun- 

All  this  occurred  while  the  tendency  try,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert, 

of  every  measure  of  the  present  party  in  were  made  from  the  crop  raised  in  the  Uni- 

power,  so  far  as  trade  was  concerned,  ted  States,  without  expectation  of  any 

was  of  precisely  an    opposite    charac-  extraordinary  demand — proving  what  the 

ter.    The  lessening  of  the  duties,  by  the  writer  has  often  urged,  namely,  that  there 

tariff  of  1846,  increased  importations  of  requires  nothing  more  than  the  gradual 

foreign  manufactures,    anci  would,  un-  and  regular  increase  of  the  crop  of  this 

doubtedly,  have  raised  the  price  of  for-  country,  to  supply  any  demand  that  may 

eign  exchange ;  the  sub-treasury  created  arise  from  abroad. 

an  additional  demand  for  specie,  and  the  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  donbt,  that 

Mexican  war  kept  up  a  constant  drain  the  same  number  of  persons  employed  in 

of  it ;  so  that  but  for  the  accidental  sup-  agriculture,  will' produce  the  coming  year 

ply,  occasioned  by  the  large  shipments  a  much  greater  quantity  than  was  grown 

ot  grain  and  6read-stu£&,  it  is  not  easy  the  past  season,  and  that  the  policy  of  the 

to  form  an  estimate  of  the  embarrassment  present  Administration,  of  curtailing  other 

which  would  have  resulted  from  the  en-  pursuits  to  increase  our  agricultural  pop- 

actment  of  the  new  tariff,  the  sub-treas-  ulation,  with  a  view  to  a  foreign  market 

ory,  and  of  the  wicked  and  unrighteous  for  their  produce,  is  about  as  wise  as  it 

war,  in  which  the  country  was  involved  would  be  to  increase  the  quantity  of  coal 

by  the  ill-advised  measures  of  the  Presi-  we  now  raise  from  our  mines,  with  a  view 

dent,  not  to  give  them  the  really  uncon-  to  ship  it  to  Newcastle, 

stitutional  character  they  so  richly  merit  The  grain  trade  of  this  year  offers  so 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  of  striking  a  proof  of  what  the  advocates  of 
the  case,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  the  home  industry  have  always  insisted 
reiterating  what  we  declared  as  our  upon,  and  what  the  ^soi-disant*'  free- 
opinion,  as  early  as  in  the  March  num-  traders  have  always  denied,  that  wecan- 
bsT  of  this  work ;  namely,  that  **  had  not  forbear,  in  a  few  words,  to  advert  to 
there  been  an  abundant  crop  of  grain  in  it.  We sWude to  thebcUanceof  trade.  What 
Europe,  a  full  crop  of  cotton  in  this  could  have  caused  the  fall  in  exchange  on 
country,  and  no  disease  of  the  potato,  Europe,  and  the  consequent  recent  influx 
we  should  have  seen  a  very  different  of  specie  into  this  country,  but  the  tern- 
state  of  things ;  and  something  very  dif-  porary  balance  of  trade  against  England, 
ferent  from  past  experience  must  occur,  caused  by  the  large  shipments  of  grain 
if  this  unnatural  course  of  trade  shall  and  provisions  ? 
paas  off,  and  business  again  find  its  We  should  really  like  some  unbeliever 
level,  without  proving  how  little  the  in  the  theory,  as  it  haa  been  called,  of 
permanent  prosperity  of  a  country  is  any  such  thing  as  a  balance  of  trade,  to< 
promoted  by  extraordinary  prices  in  a  favor  us  with  his  mode  of  accounting  for 
foreign  market,  creating  an  unnatural  de-  the  large  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
mand  for  its  staple  productions."  which  have  found  their  way  across  the 

These  remarks  have  been  already  ver-  Atlantic  for  the  last  nine  or  twelve  months. 
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upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of  the       Let  it  be  distinctly  nnderBtood  that  the 

balance  of  trade.  Whif; party , in  conunon  withali  the  friends 

But  leaving  all  discussions  upon  sub-  of  the  home  policy,  rejoice  as  much  in 

jects  foreign  to  the  one  immediately  before  good  foreign  markets  for  our  agricultural 

us,  we  now  ask  the  attention  of  our  read-  products,  as  they  do  in  the  success  of 

ers  to  the  following  statistics  of  our  recent  manufactures  or  any  other  portion  of  our 

grain  trade,  showing  the  immense  amount  general  industry ;  and  therefore  is  it  al- 

of  funds  thus  furnished  over  and  above  ways  a  matter  of  congratulation  with 

any  calculations  that  could  have  been  them,  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  kept 

made,  by  those  in  power,  when  they  in  our  favor,  as  in  the  late   demand 

plunged  the  country  into  an  unnecessary  for  our  bread-stufis.    What  they  contend 

and  expensive  war,  and  when,  by  the  against,  is  what  the  writer  feais  may,  and 

passage  of  the  tariffof  1846,  and  the  Sub-  probably  wUl  occur,  sooner  or  later,  un- 

Treasury  Act,  they  adopted  measures  der  Locofoco  misrule,  namely,  that  over 

well  calculated  to  create  a  moneyed  crisis,  importations,  under  the  present  tariff,  will 

and  to  embarrass  the  whole  trade  and  turn  the  balance  against  us,  and  cause  a 

business  of  the  Union.  sudden  return  of  specie  to  Europe  for 

Let  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  manufactured  goods,  creating  a  disturb- 

monetary  affairs,  enter  into  a  fair  and  can-  ance  of  the  currencjr  highly  injurious  to 

did  examination  of  these  statements,  to  the  trading  community,  when  such  goods 

the  accuracy  of  which,  sq  far  as  they  go,  could  have  been  made  at  home  with  the 

we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves,  ana  we  greatest  advantage  to  every  American  in- 

cannot  doubt  he  wul  come  to  the  conclu-  terest. 

sion,  that  had  there  been  plentiful  crops  In  truth,  nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
in  Europe,  instead  of  the  famine  which  trade  than  these  sudden  importations  and 
has  prevailed,  the  new  tariff,  the  sub-  exportations  of  specie ;  and  nothing  can 
treasury,  ana  the  Mexican  War,  would  prevent  them  in  our  case  but  such  a  tarifi 
have  plunged  this  country  into  a  moneyed  as  shall  limit  our  importations  to  our  ca- 
crisis  as  severe  as  that  prevailing  in  Eng-  pacity  to  pay  for  them  by  our  usual  ex- 
land,  by  last  accounts,  or  as  any  similar  portations.  Had  the  tarifl^of  1842  been 
crisis  we  have  ever  heretofore  experi-  in  operation,  in  place  of  that  of  1846,  we 
enced.  should  have  permanently  kept  in  the 

We  would  further  ask  a  careful  atten-  country  the  specie  gained  by  our  recent 

tion  to  the  state  of  prices  for  our  bread-  grain  trade,  which,  under  the  present  tariff, 

stuffs  and  grain  in  England,  as  they  are  will  most  probably  soon  return  to  Europe. 
well  known  to  have  governed,  and  the        Let  us  now  present  for  the  inspection 

immense  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  of  the  reader  the  foUowine  tables :    No. 

them,  with  a  view  of  settling  the  question  1,  showing  the  exports  o7  Flour,  Indian 

at  issue  between  the  Locofoco  party  and  Com  and  Meal  to  all  foreign  countries, 

the  Whigs;  the  former  adopting  meas-  for  the  year  ending  Se[)t.  1,1847;  No.  2, 

ures  to  force  us  into  a  dependence  upon  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 

a  foreign  market,  for  our  raw  produce,  at  Sept.  1846,  to  20th  Aug.  1847 ;  No.   3» 

the  sacrifice  of  the  mechanical  and  Indus-  Comparative  view  of  the  Exports  of  the 

trial  arts,  while  the  latter  maintain,  with  same  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  last  ten 

Adam  Smith,  **  that  the  home  market  is  years ;  No.  4,  The  export  prices  of  Indi- 

the  best  of  all  markets  for  the  rude  pro-  an  Corn,  Wheat  and  Flour,  from  1828  to 

duce  of  the  soil."  1847. 

Tabub  No.  1. 
Eixports  i^Flow,  Wheats  hidian  Cam  and  Mealjfrom  ^  United  States  to  Foreign 

Countries,  for  ike  year  ending  S^^mber  Is/,  1847. 

Estimated  Valae. 

Flour 4,712,1^88    bbls.    at  $6,         $28,275,528 

Wheat,        .  .  5,144,551  bushels.        1,25,        6,430,689 

Indian  Corn,  .  17,551,432        «  ,80,      13,641,145 

Indian  Meal,  1,012,579     bbls.  3,25,        3,291,881 

Total,    $51,639,243 
By  changing  the  Flour  and  Meal  into  bushels,  allowing  5  bushels  of  Wheat  to  a 
barrel  of  Flour,  and  4  bushels  of  Corn  to  a  barrel  of  Meiu,  and  adding  the  same  to 
the  Wheat  and  Indian  Corn,  we  have  the  following  results : 

Wheat,  .        28,701,491  bushels,    equal  to  3,587,686  quarters. 

Indian  Com,        .        21,601,748        «  '<      3»700,218 
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Tablv  No.  2. 
Tbe  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  freUmd^  from  September 
1st,  1846,  to  an  average  time  from  the  various  American  ports,  of  about  the  20th  of 
August,  1647,  were  as  IbUows : 

Estimated  Value. 
3,099,176       bbls.    at  $6,      $18,595,056 
8,667,119    bushels,        1,25,     4,583,898 
16,261,591         "  ,80,    13,009,272 

836,847       bbls.  3,25,     2,719,852 


Flour, 
Wheat,      . 
Indiaa  Corn* 
Indian  Meal, 


Total  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Total  to  all  other  Fortign  Countries, 


$38,908,078 
12,731,165 


Total  Exports,  $51,639,243 
Table  No.  3. 
Comparaiioe  view  qf  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Foreign  Countries  of  Uie 
above  articles  of  Bread-sti^Stfor  thepreviouM  Un years. 


M 


«< 


M 


«( 


« 


Flour, 

bbls. 

318,719 

448,161 

923,151 


Tear  ending 
Sept.  SO,  1837, 
«<         1838 
1839 
1840 

1841  ^ 

1842  1,283,602 
June  30,  1843  (9  mos.)      841,474 

1844  (12  mos.)  1,438,574 

1845  1,195,230 


Wheat, 
bushels. 

17,303 
6,291 

96,325 


«« 


1846 


1,897,501  1,720,860 
1,515,817      868,585 

817,958 

311.685 

558,917 

389.716 
2,289,476    1,613,795    1,826,068 


ladiaa 
Corn, 
bushels. 
151,276 
172,321 
162,306 
574,279 
535,727 
600,308 
281,749 
825,282 
840,184 


Indian 
Meal, 
bbls. 
159,435 
171,843 
165,672 
206,063 
232,284 
209,199 
174,354 
247,882 
269,030 
298,790 


Total  Value. 

$3,926,109 
4,475,815 
7,868,877 

12,822,614 
9,577,938 

9,254,939 
4,763,097 

8,304,925 

6,788,665 

15,482,38g 


Total,9yTs.and9mo8.,  12,151,705  6,401,435  5,969,500  2,134,552    $83,265,367 

If  we  call  the  above  period  a  term  often  years,  which  is  near  enough  for  a  com- 
parison, the  annual  average  of  these  exports,  compared  with  the  year  ending  Sept. 
1,  1847,  is  as  follows: 

Annual  Average. 
Flour,  (bbls.)       .        .        •        .        1,215,170 
Wheat,  (bushels.)        .        .  640,143 

Indian  Corn,  (bushels.)  596,950 

Indian  Meal,  (bbls.)     .  213,455 


Year  ending  Sept.  1, 1847. 

4,712,588 

5,144,551 

17,551,432 

1,012,579 


Total  value  of  flour,  wheat,  corn  and  meal,  $8,326,536 
Increase  of  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1847,  over  the  annual  ave- 
rage for  a  period  of  ten  years, 

Increase  of  the  year  ending  SSept.  1, 1847,  over  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1846, 


$51,639,243 
$43,312,707 
$36,156,855 


Table  No.  3. 
Export  prices  of  Indian  Com,  Wheat  and 
Flour,  from  1828  to  1847,  inclusive, 
[All  but  the  last  year  from  *<  Seaman's 
Progress  of  Nations.'*] 

PRICES  or 
Indian  Com      Wheat         Flour 
Tears.       per  bushel,     per  bushel,    per  bbl. 


1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


$0,48 
,53 
,60 
,69 
.61 
,69 
.67 


$0,75 
1,50 
1,02 
1,28 
1,06 
,90 
1,06 


$4,90 
6,92 
4;96 
5,50 
5,55 
5,87 
5,40 


Years. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


Indian  Com 
per  bushel. 
$0,78 

,83 

.97 

,81 

,87 

,71 

,59 

•57 

,42 

,49 

,49 

,65 


1847(estimated)  ,80 


Wheat 
per  baabel. 
$1,07 
0,10 
1,56 
1,30 
1,48 

,96 

,94 
1,12 

.87 

,89 

,86 
1,04 
1,25 


Floor 

per  bbl. 

$5,60 

7,13 
9,37 
8,04 
7,50 
5,34 
5,15 
5,68 
4,46 
4,70 
4,45 
5,95 
6,00 
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To  show  the  comparative  value  of  the  We  have  no  data  respecting  the  con- 
home  market,  over  that  of  the  foreign  sumption  of  wheat  by  the  growers  of 
market,  we  present  the  following  calcn-  that  grain,  similar  to  that  by  which  we 
lations  on  the  crops  of  Indian  Com  and  have  formed  our  estimate  on  Indian  com ; 
Wheat  for  the  year  1846.  bat  such  a  calculation  is  not  important. 
The  crops  of  these  grains  in  the  United  as  the  superiority  of  our  home  market 
States  for  1839,  as   ascertained  by  the  over  foreign  ones  for  the  consumption  of 
census  taken  in  1840,  were  as  follows :  wheat,  as  well  as  Indian  corn,  is  suffi- 
Indian  Corn,    377,531,865  bushels.  ciently  shown  by  the  above.    It  is  fur-^ 
Wheat,              84,823,272       **  ther  shown  by  the  great  difference  be- 
The  Commissioner  of  Patents  estima-  tween  the  quantity  of  produce  received 
ted  the  crops  of  1845,  thus:  at  our  principal  ports,  and  the  exports 
Indian  Com,    417,899,000  bushels.  thereof  from  the  same  ports  to  foreign 
Wheat,            106,548,000       "  countries.    Thus  at  Boston  the  receipts 
The  crop  of  Indian  Com  in  1843  was  of  flour  for  the  year  ending  Sept.   1* 
estimated  by  the  Commissioner  at  494,-  1847,  were  862,523  barrels,  while  the  ex- 
618,000  bushels.    In  the  absence  of  any  ports  to  foreign    countries   were  only 
returns  for  the  year  1846,  we  may  safely  160,565  barrels  from  the  same  port;  and 
estimate  it  at  425,000,000  of  bushels —  the  receipts  of  Indian  corn  at  Boston 
the  disposition  of  which  may  be  stated  were  2,199,994  bushels — exports  to  for- 
as  follows,  it  beioe  generally  calculated  eign  countries,  583,743  bushels, 
that  over  one  fourtn  of  the  crop  is  annu-  To  these  tables,  the  remarks  accoropa- 
alJy  sold  to  non-producers,  in  the  marl^ets  nying  them,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
of  the  United  Statei*,  and  for  export  to  foreign  grain  market,  we  appeal  with 
foreign  countries  : —  ^reat  confidence  fully  tosbow  the  superior 
Quantity  used  on  the  farms  importance  of  the  home  market  over  a 
and  plantations  in  ibe  U.  foreign  one  ;  for  though  we  freely  ad- 
S. ,  for  food  for  man  and      bushels.  mit  tne  temporary  advantage  to  be  de- 
animals,  seed,  &c.,            300,000,000.  rived  from  large  exports,  such  as  those 
Sold  to  non -producers  in  the  here  exhibited,  yet  when  they  arise  from 

U.  S 103,000,000  the  distress  of  our  best  customers  for 

Exported  to  foreign  coun-  our  great  southern  staples,  there  are  many 

tries,        .        .                   22^000,000  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  nominal 

amount  of   wealth  which  they  appear 

Total  crop,  425,000,000  to  have  brought  into  the  country ;  and 

It  thus  appears  that  about  five  per  cent,  especially  do  we  urge  that  this  wealth 

only  of  the  cfop  of  Indian  Corn  has  been  generally  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  few 

exported  during  the  past  year,  while  the  speculators,  and  is  not  diffused  through - 

domestic  consumption,  by  non-producers,  out  the  industrious  classes  of  our  citi- 

is  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  zens. 

With  regard  to  the  crop  of  wheat  in  Seasons  of  excessive  demand  for  our 
1846,  we  may  estimate  it  at  about  112  products  for  foreign  consumption  inva- 
millions  of  bushels — the  last  having  been  riably  give  rise  to  a  speculative  spirit, 
a  very  abundant  year — and  over  25  per  and  unsettle  wholesome  industry,  which 
cent  of  the  crop  has  been  exported  to  Is  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  is 
foreign  countries.  We  make  the  follow-  never  thus  disturbed  without  great  injury 
ing  calculation  of  the  disposition  of  the  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  What  the 
crop  of  1846,  based  on  a  similar  esti-  agriculturist  most  desires  is  a  steady  de- 
mate  with  reeard  to  the  crop  of  1840,  in  mand  for  his  products  at  remunerating 
the  Philadelphia  Price  Current  and  Com-  prices.  He  can  then  make  his  calcula- 
mercial  list,  published  in  January,  1842:  tions,  apportion  his  expenditures  to  hia 

Bushels.  receipts,  and,  by  a  prudent  economy » 

Estimated  crop  in  1846,       112,000,000.  permanently    improve    his     condition. 

Whereas,  in  times  of  a  speculative  de- 
Used  for  seed,  starch,  &c.,       8,000,000.  mand,  nothing  is  certain  ;  wages  are  sud- 
Expnorted  to  foreign  coun-  denly  raised ;  he  is  induced  to  till  more 
tries,                                  28,750,000.  ground,  and,  in  all  probability,  as  in  the 
Consumed  for  human  food  present  case,  by  the  time  his  increased 
in  the  United  States,           75,250,000  crop  comes  to  market,  prices  greatly  re- 

cede,  so  as  to  leave  him  with  a  loss  ex- 
Total,  112,000,000  ceeding  the  profits  realized  on  the  pre- 
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Tious  one.^  Another  consideration,  and  We  are  among  those  who  do  not  be- 

a  rery  important  one,  resulting  from  an  lieve  this  will  be  the  case,  under  the  pres- 

extraordinary  rise  in  price,  to  supply  a  ent  tariff.    We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 

foreign  demand  in  bread-stuffs,  is,  tha^  the  prospects  for  the  future.    The  news- 

the  whole  quantity  used  throughout  the  papers  are  constantly  boasting  of  the  im- 

country,  commands  an  eoually  advanced  roense  amount  of  our  imports,  which  are 

price ;  and  thus,  while  a  lew  profit  by  it,  not  likely  to  decrease.    Should  the  pres- 

the  many  are  sorely  taxed  in  that  essen-  ent  depression  in  the  English  money 

tial  article.  tSo  in  the  case  before  us:  market  increase  or  even  continue,  British 

flour    rose  from  $4.50   per  barrel— to  manufactures  will  fall  in  price,  and  our 

which  the  abundant  crop,  and  the  tariff  large  importations  go  on,  until  a  balance 

of  1846,  reduced  it— as  high  as  $9  ;  thus  will  be  created  against  us ;  exchange  will 

doubling  the  price  upon  every  individual  conseouently  rise,  for  already  has  it  risen 

throughout  the  lanu ;  and  even  among  from  nve  to  nine  per  cent.,  and  we  may 

those  who  speculate  in  the  article  for  the  look  for  larm  exportations  of  specie, 

foreign  demand,  it  inevitably  happens  The  goods  tnns  increasingly  imported 

that  not  a  few  are  ruined,  when  prices  will  be  forced  upon  our  market,  to  the  in- 

recede  as  they  have  now  receded,  nearly,  jury  of  our  home  manufactures ;  and  we 

if  not  quite,  one  half.    These  are  but  a  may  in  the  end  find,  that  what  we  have 

very  few  of  the  more  prominent  disad-  copsidered  a  most  prosperous  state  of 

vantages  which  result  from  a  speculative  things,  may  turn  out  quite  the  reverse, 

trade ;  but  there  are  many  others,  not  so  We  are  no  croakers,  no  propheciers  of 

obvious,  such  as  the  extravagant  ideas  evil,  and  do  not  look  for  any  very  severe 

it  engenders,  drawing  off  the  minds  of  crisis  in  our  a&irs.    Thanks  to  the  pro- 

the  people  from  those  industrial  pursuits  tective  policy,   we  have  succeeded  in 

by  which  alone  a  permanent  prosperity  building  up,  until  it  has  reached  a  basis 

is  secured.  not  to  be  overthrown,  an  internal  indue- 

We  may  also  always  reckon  upon  try,  amounting  to  some  two  or  three  hun- 

one  great  disadvantage  we  are  sure  to  drcd  millions  of  dollars;  and  this  encour- 

experience  in  a  moneyed  crisis,  that  is,  ages  us  to  believe  we  stand  upon  ground 

when  England  is  under  the  necessity  of  so  solid,  that  the  improvidence  of  our 

making  large  exports  of  specie  to  pay  presentrulers  cannot  undermine  or  destroy 

for  a  foreign  supply  of  grain  and  bread-  our  present  indomitable  perseverance  and 

stuffs,    which    invariably  reduces    the  industry. 

price  of  our  great  southern  staples,  cot-  We.  are  willing  to  anticipate  better 

ton  most    particularly.     Nor    can  we  things  for  the  future.    The  recent  elec- 

always  be  sure  Uiat  such  a  crisis  will  not  tions  show  a  conservative  feeling  to  be 

react  upon  us,  either  in  the  derangement  raining  ground.    The  schoolmaster  has 

of  our  own  currency,  or,  as  in  the  pres-  left  traces  of  his  labors,  which  roust  open 

ent  case,  in  heavy  failures.  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  teach  them 

We  feel  confident  we  have  not  overra-  ^what  is  their  true   interest.      Locofoco 

ted  the  disadvantages  incident  to  the  state  philosophy  does  not  flourish  in  the  broad 

of  things  on  which  we  comment — as  a  light  of  education  and  knowledge.    The 

drawback  to  the  advantages  which  an-  sophistry  of  demagogues  will  not  avail  to 

pear  in  the  large  amount  supposed  to  be  satisfy  tne  country,  that  it  is  our  true  pol- 

realized  in  the  immense  exports  shown  icy  to  spend  countless  millions  in  an  un- 

by  our  tables.  righteous  war,  and  deny  to  Congresa  the 

But  admitting  that  we  have  gained  right  to  improve  our  rivers  and  harblors, 

much  money  in  this  trade,  is  it  not  ob-  or  enact  laws  to  foster  and  sustain  the 

vious  that  it  would  be  much  more  profit-  arts  of  peace, 
able,  if  our  tariff  were  such  as  to  enable 
OS  to  retain  it  ? 
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FOREIGN    MISCELLANY. 

Thb  iBBt  European  news  were  of  the  when,  attacked  and  partaed  by  the  barba* 

greatest  interest.    Europe  is  thrown  into  rians  of  Asia,   the^   retired   into  a   far 

a  general  ferment,  and  we  believe  that  war  country,  leaving  their  native  homes,  rather 

will  soon  begin  at  some  j^oints  of  the  old  than  serve  as  slaves  to  their  enunies.  With 

world.    Italy  is  approaching  the  crisis  of  such  a  man  as  Cardinal  Ciaccmi,  the  new 

her  struggle  for  iDdependeuce ;  Switzer-  Pope  is  sure  of  being  supported  in  this 

land  is  threatened  with  a  civil  and  religious  national  struggle,  and  will  nave  the  sym- 

war ;  while  Spain  shows  herself  the  scan-  pathy  of  all  Italy.    Notwithstanding  these 

dal  of  the  age.    But  upon  Italy  the  eves  of  demonstrations,   additional   regiments  of 

the  world  are  chiefly  directed.    All  free  soldiery  have  joined  the  garrison  of  Fer- 

spirits  sympathize  with  that  nation  of  mar-  rara,  and  Austria  seems  not  to  retrocede 

tyre— all  are  anxious  to  witness  her  liber-  from  her  infamous  design.    On  the  15th  of 

ation-^o  behold  her  united  and  independ-  Au^^t,  in  the  citv  of  Ferrara  and  nei^h- 

ent.    AHer  thirty  long  years  of  slavery  and  boring    places,   the    excited   population 

chains,  the  voice  of  Italian  emancipation  were  armed  and  waiting  for  an  order  of  the 

was  heard  from  Rome — from  the  "  city  of  Cardinal  to  attack  the  Austrian  garrison, 

the  soul,"  calling  the  Italians  to  liberty.  It  is  cheering  to  see   the  ardor    of  the 

Faithful  to  their  principles,  they  answered  people  for  enlistment.    They  say  continu- 

that  they  were  ready  tor  l)attle — to  drive  ally  that  they  are  ready  to  fight  and  die  for 

the  barbarians  of  the  north  from  their  fair  their   country.     Never   before  did  Italy 

gsninsula.  What  did  Austria,  France,  and  offer  so  great  a  spectacle  of  union  and 
nglaod  do,  in  such  a  critical  moment  ?  nationality.  From  the  Roman  papers  we 
Austria  used  all  the  most  degrading  means  learn  that  the  government  is  disposed  to 
to  subdue  the  Pope  and  his  people,  but  all  defend  to  the  last  the  independence  of  the 
were  useless.  War  ie  unavoidable.  Aus-  country.  By  order  of  Pius  IX.,  a  camp  for 
tria  must  no  longer  be  mistress  of  that  military  exercise  and  observation  met  near 
country :  she  must  withdraw  beyond  the  Forli.  Every  day  new  troops  cross  the 
Alps,  and  give  her  last  adieu  to  Italy.  Apennines  for  Bologna  and  the  Austrian 
France  has  done  little  or  nothing  for  Ital-  frontiers.  The  Papal  government  have 
ian  liberty.  Guizot,  with  his  hypocritical  thought  it  best  until  now  to  be  inactive, 
and  mysterious  policy,  endeavors  to  inter-  The  Komans  have  no  hope  of  help  on  the 
vene  between  Austria  and  the  Pope ;  he  side  of  France ;  they  remember  well  the 
wishes  Pius  IX.  to  follow  the  politics  of  infamous  treachery  of  1S31,  and  know  that 
Gregory  XVI.,  and  be  reconciled  with  Louis  Philippe  will  not  dare  to  declare 
Austria,  the  eternal  enemy  of  Italy.  Eng-  war  against  an^  power.  At  a  large  meet- 
land,  on  the  contrary,  intervenes  as  a  friend  ing  of  citizens  m  Rome,  the  nephew  of  the 
to  Italy  and  the  Pope.  She  eagerly  de»  present  Pope  and  brother  of  Cardinal  Fer- 
clares  herself  against  the  Austrian  inter-  retti.  Secretary  of  State,  expressed  himself 
vention,  and  sends  a  strong  navy  to  protect  with  his  habitual  freedom  and  boldness 
the  coasts  of  Romagna.  The  occupation  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
of  Ferrara  by  an  Austrian  army  has  excited  ment — "  that  he  is  ready  to  defend  his 
the  just  indignation,  not  only  of  the  Italians,  rights,  by  all  possible  and  necessary  means* 
but  of  many  other  nations.  In  France,  even  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood."  The 
although  the  government  is  opposed  to  Pope  himself,  in  a  consistory  of  cardinals, 
war,  and  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministry  said  that  he  trusted  in  God  and  his  people 
would  sacrifice  all  to  keep  things  where  to  compel  the  enemy  to  withdraw.  "  I 
they  are,  the  people  are  ready  to  fight  for  ^all  excommunicate  the  AuetriaDfl,**     '  * 


the  good  cause,  as  well  as  to  break  off  the  he, "  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  I  will  go 
present  governmental  system.  France  and  on  horseback  to  the  field  of  battle ;  I  wul 
Italy  have  common  feelings — have  old  re-  rouse  all  Italians  and  Catholics,  and  in  lesi 
membrances  that  unite  them.  This  is  not  than  a  month  two  millions  of  men  will  be 
the  year  1831,  when  the  Italians  were  under  my  banner."  "Let  it  be  your  en- 
betrayed  by  the  Citizen  King  and  his  sot-  deavor,"  he  added,  "  to  keep  the  people 
dUant  liberal  ministers.  quiet ;  tell  them  to  be  prudent  and  faithful. 
Cardinal  Ciacchi,  the  Governor  of  Fer-  — ^that  I  will  never  yield,  and  Italy  must 
rara,  sent  a  second  protestation  to  Austria,  at  length  be  free  and  united."  This  was 
against  the  violation  of  the  Roman  terri-  the  language  and  policy  of  the  great  Hilde- 
tory,  and  advised  all  the  population  to  brand,  of  Alexander  III.,  and  of  Julius 
leave  the  city  to  the  enemy,  and  march  off  II.,  the  greatest  and  most  patriotic 
to  Bologna.  Such  a  patriotic  and  noble  Popes.  On  the  18th  of  August  the  young 
proclamation  reminds  us  of  the  old  Greela,  national  guard  assembled  at  the  Villa  Bar- 


\ 
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ghese  to  parade,  and  Cardinal  Ferretti  ex-  ler;^  and  na^v.  England  foUowa  the  same 
claimed  tnat  he  would  feel  happy  to  direct  policy.  A  large  squadron  left  Malta  for 
such  a  troop  against  the  Austrians.  In  the  Archipelago,  to  watch  the  movements 
Ferrara  a  patrol  of  citizens  were  attacked  of  Austria.  More  than  that — we  are  aa- 
by  Austrian  soldiers,  and  cruelly  butchered,  sured  by  a  private  letter  that  English  sol- 
Thus  were  murdered  by  Austria  the  am-  diers  have  landed  at  Ancona,  and  joined 
bassadors  of  the  French  Republic  at  the  the  Papal  troops.  An  English  ambassador 
Congress  of  Rastad,  and  in  the  same  man-  will  be  sent  to  Rome,  as  a  counsellor  to 
ner  a  great  number  of  Poles  were  destroyed  Pius  IX.  Thus  a  Protestant  nation  has 
by  the  bloody  Szeckler,  charg^  of  Prince  shown  herself  solicitous  to  defend  the 
Metternich,  and  the  terror  of  Galicia.  In  rights  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
every  part  of  Italy  there  is  commotion,  and  What  a  disj^race  for  the  French  nation  to 
a  general  insurrection  mi^ht  be  excited  at  be  the  last  in  this  cause,  to  be  anticipated 
any  moment.  Maria  Louisa,  the  Duke  of  by  England  !  The  King  of  Sardinia  will 
Lucca,  and  the  King  of  Naples  have  joined  be  able  to  stand  alone  against  Austria,  and 
Austria  against  the  Pope;  but  all  their  his  army  is  better  disciplined  than  the 
plots  will  be  useless,  as  the  Italians  are  Emperor's.  He  can  raise  two  hundred 
united,  and  weary  of  despotic  governments,  thousand  men.  He  himself  is  an  Italian 
The  Duke  of  Lucca  fled  to  Venice,  and  left  prince,  and  his  army  is  wholly  composed 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  minis-  of  Italians — all  enemies  to  Austria. 
try.  In  Parma  and  Piacenza  there  are  The  GtuettaPiemontese,  the  irueoTf^ 
daily  riots  between  the  people  and  the  of  the  Sardinian  government,  condemns 
soldiers.  Such  a  horrible  condition  of  the  intervention  at  Ferrara  in  the  most 
things  must  end  in  a  resolution.  indignantand  hostile  expressions.  It  seems 
The  Calabrians  are  in  full  insurrection  that  the  King  dares  Metternich,  with  the 
a^nst  th^ir  king.  Many  cities  of  that  most  imperious  threats,  to  keep  his  bar- 
kingdom  are  already  in  the  power  of  the  barians  in  Ferrara.  The  Pope  lately  sent 
insurgents.  A  priest  is  the  commander-  an  emissary  to  France,  Signer  Lopez,  cap- 
in-chief,  and  he  refuses  to  make  any  am-  tain  of  artillery,  with  a  commission  to 
nesty  with  the  government.  In  Livorno  purchase  ten  thousand  muskets  and  other 
an  Au.strian  plot  against  the  citizens  has  arms.  The  number  of  the  volunteers  has 
been  discovered.  It  was  to  attack  the  risen  to  nearly  twelve  thousand  men.  In 
Austrian  consul,  in  order  that  Austria  Romagna  great  numbers  of  priests  and 
might  have  a  pretence  for  interfering  in  monks  exercise  themselves  daily  in  arms, 
Tuscany.  On  the  22d  of  August,  a  great  and  offer  the  government  their  monasteries 
number  of  armed  citizens  met  on  the  PiaZ'  and  revenues  to  sustain  the  war.  Signer 
ga  del  Gran  Duca,  and  asked  the  Gov-  Azf^glio,  author  of  many  excellent  literary 
ernor  to  be  sent  to  Ferrara  to  fight  against  works,  has  left  Rome  for  Bologna,  with  an 
the  Austrians.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  order  from  Pius  IX.  to  raise  troops  for  de- 
Italy  is  a  volcano  of  insurrection,  a  nation  fence  of  the  frontiers.  The  language  of 
irritated  and  aroused.  The  Duke  of  Tus-  the  Pope  is  full  of  patriotic  feelings,  and 
cany  has  changed  his  ministry,  selecting  indignation  against  Austria.  He  knows 
wise  and  liberal  men.  The  King  of  Naples  that  he  is  again  the  greatest  moral  power 
has  left  the  city  for  Sicily.  He  fears  an  of  the  world.  Sixteen  years  ago  Austria 
insurrection  and  the  punishment  of  his  intervened  in  the  Roman  States  against  the 
crimes.  In  Lombardy,  the  country  most  population — now  she  intervenes  against  the 
exposed  to  Austrian  invasion,  and  now  Pope  himself.  If  the  Pope  declares  war 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor,  against  Austria,  no  one  can  tell  where  and 
there  is  great  anxiety  for  war,  and  all  the  when  he  will  stop  his  holy  war.  All  the 
Lombards  are  in  favor  of  Pius  IX.  Al-  petty  tyrants  of  Italy  are  in  danger,  as  well 
though  the  circulation  of  the  Roman  papers  as  the  despotic  governments  of  other  coun- 
is  prohibited,  you  see  in  every  house  and  tries. 

store  the  portrait  of  the  new  Pope,  and  in  By  the  German  papers  we  see  that  the 

the  evening  they  sing  liberal  songs  to  his  prudent  and  liberal  King  of  Prussia  is  on 

honor  in  the  streets.    If  Pius  IX.  finds  the  point  of  making  a  journey  in  Italy,  and 

enemies  in  some  princes  of  Italy,  he  ip  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  ^eatest  man  of  our 

now  assured  of  the  friendship  and  support  day,  Pius  IX.    Certainly  such  a  friendly 

of  the  powerful  King  of  Sardinia.    Charles  and  respectful  visit  will  procure  the  Prus- 

Albert  sent  a  strong  and  indignant  protes-  sian  States   the  liberty  of  worship,  and 

tation  to  Austria  against  the  violation  of  liberty  of  worship  to  the  Protestants  in 

Ferrara.    He  requires  that  the  Austrian  Italy.    The  King  of  Prussia  seems  to  have 

troops  should  return  to  their  quarters  in  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  Austria,  and 

Lombardy,  and  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  m  favor  of  the  Pope.    The  Princes  of  Ba- 

Pope  and  the  people.    His  consul  at  Milan  varia,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  have  taken 

has  been  recalled,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  same  ground  with  England  and  Sar- 

that  Charles  Albert  will  be  the  first  prince  dinia,  respecting   the   encroachments  of 

to  attack  Austria  with  a  strong  army.    He  Austria,  and  have  joined  in  an  alliance  to 

has  offered  the  Pope  the  use  of  his  artil-  reiist  Austrian  aggreaiions.    France  will 
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be  compelled  to  ally  herself  with  these  bella  has  been  sacrificed  by  her  infamoai 
powers ;  their  liberal  institutions,  the  uni-  mother,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  Louie 
versal  enthusiasm  of  the  French  people  for  Philippe  and  Guizot.  She  married  her 
Italy,  the  great  republican  and  opposition  cousin  Ferdinando  against  her  wishes,  and 
party,  all  must  force  the  government  to  it  is  said  that  this  Prince  is  an  impotent 
take  part  with  Pius  IX.  man.  All  this  was  known  by  Philippe  and 
^  In  Switzerland  the  Catholic  cantons  be-  Guizot.  By  such  a  human  sacrifice  France 
gin  to  think  more  seriously  about  their  hasbrokenthe  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  by  the 
dangerous  situation.  The  Swiss  Diet  have  marriage  of  Montpensier,  a  Prince  of  the 
decided  by  the  vorort  that  all  the  officers  royal  family  of  France,  to  the  sister  of  the 
who  belong  to  the  army  of  the  league  shall  Queen  o(  Spain.  Austria  may  say  to  Louis 
be  expelled  from  the  federal  army,  as  Philippe,  "  You  have  violated  the  treaties 
against  the  orders  of  the  Diet  and  of  the  of  Utrecht,  I  violate  those  of  the  Congre« 
federal  treaty.  A  singular  event  happened  to  of  Vienna.'*  Louis  Philippe,  uniting  Queeo 
show  these  people  that  they  are  driven  into  Isabella  to  an  impotent  man,  thereby  cuts* 
a  civil  war  by  the  great  enemy  of  their  off*  the  succession.  He  was  aware  that  by 
country.  All  the  guns  which  were  dis-  old  rights  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  son 
tributed  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Sunderbund  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  would  be  the 
had  etched  on  them  the  Austrian  mark ;  legitimate  King  of  that  country.  General 
they  were  sent  into  Switzerland  by  Aus-  Narvaez,  the  faithful  minister  of  Cristina, . 
tria,  and  bought  by  the  Jesuits.  What  it  is  said,  has  returned  to  Spain  to  pro- 
honor  and  glory  for  the  Swiss,  could  they  nounce  the  child  of  the  Queen  illegitimate, 
return  to  their  ancient  alliance,  and  unite  There  is  no  doubt  a  secret  conspiracy 
themselves  against  the  enemies  of  their  against  the  reputation  of  the  you n^  Queen, 
land  !  It  would  be  a  greater  victory  than  In  Portugal,  Maria  Delia  Gloria  is  not 
any  that  Switzerland  ever  gained.  yet  assured  of  her  throne — her  power  is 

In  Germany  there  is  nothing  new.  doubtful.    She  has  not  fulfilled  her  promise 

In  Poland,  Metternich  has  sent  to  the  to  the  Junta  and  the  English  ministry, 

scaffold  three  noble  Polish  young  men.  Portugal  and  Spain  will  be  engaged  in  a 

They  die  for  liberty !    More  victims  to  join  civil  war.    Foreign  intervention  will  be 

the  Polish  martyrology  ! !    In  Galicia,  the  necessary  again,  new  victims  will  fall  again, 

bloody  Szeckler,  the  assassin  in  chief  of  that  more  blood  be  spilled  ! 

country,  the  same  one  who  carried  fire  and  In  France  at  present,  the  execrable  pol- 

destruction  over  all  Galicia,  the  charg^  of  ity  of  Charles  X.  seems  to  be  imitated — to 

Metternich,  after  a  long  and  secret  process  prosecute  the  public  press,  and  to  charge 

— where  every  one  believed  that  he  would  the  people  with  exorbitant  duties.    Six 

have  expiated  all  his  crimes  with  death —  newspapers  have  been  stopped  in  Paris, 

was  found  not  guilty,  and  decorated  by  the  because  they  dared  to  expose  the  intrisues 

Emperor  with  a  golden  medal !    It  is  but  of  the  government,  and  the  crimes  of  its 

just.    He  served  the  Emperor,  and  had  to  employees.    It  is  a  new  thing  in  history 

be  rewarded ;  his  gold  medal  will  be  the  that  royal  ministers,  chief  officers  of  the 

sign  by  which  the  Polish   mothers  may  army,  princes  and  dukes,  are  accused  and 

point  out  to  their  children  the  murderer  of  condemned  as  robbers,  rogues,  and  assas- 

their  fathers.    Worthy,  indeed,  to  be  made  sins  !    Every  day  new  discoveries  of  rob- 

a  knight  of  Austria  !  beries  in  the  administration  of  the  govem- 

The  King  of  Holland  finds  his  crown  too  ment,  teach  the  people  by  what  men  they 
heavy  for  his  head,  or  rather,  himself  un-  are  governed,  and  what  are  the  higher 
worthy  to  be  the  head  of  that  kingdom,  agents  of  Louis  Philippe.  To  com- 
On  the  ISth  of  August,  early  in  the  morn-  pTete  the  .series  of  crimes  and  intrigues, 
xng,  he  went  to  La  Haye,  and  had  a  private  came  out  the  horrible  murder  of  the  Duch- 
conference  with  his  ministers,  which  lasted  ess  of  Praslin,  and  the  robberies  and 
three  hours.  It  was  to  direct  the  different  sharpings  of  Monsieur  Delasalle,  chief  of 
branches  of  the  administration  of  the  coun-  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Martineau  Deschenetz, 
try  during  his  absence.  His  intention  was  under  secretary  of  state  and  war.  We  need 
to  create  a  regency  while  he  remains  at  a  add  nothing  to  what  the  papers  have  said 
distance  from  his  state ;  but  the  Prfnce  of  about  the  murderer  Praslin.  In  the  dark- 
Orange  declined  the  royal  offer,  and  the  ness  and  solitude  of  night,  a  husband. 
King  will  be  obliged  to  trust  some  one  of  reputed  a  gentleman,  and  a  noble,  asaassi- 
his  ministers  with  this  great  and  difficult  nates  his  faithful  and  amiable  wife  ! 
charge.  England  has  been  accused  of  making  an 

Spain  is  in  a  condition  perfectly  anarchic,  alliance  with  the  Pope  as  the  only  means 

The  Queen  asks  for  a  divorce.    The  fatu-  to  keep  Ireland  quiet.    We  wish  to  think 

ous  King  declares  that  he  is  not  the  father  differently  of  her,  and  are  willing  to  be- 

of  the  child  born  of  Queen  Isabella.    The  lieve  that  her  intervention  in  Italy  is  only 

ministry  is  changed,  Catalonia  in  insurrec*  to  emancipate  that  country,  and  complete 

tion,  and  the  Carlist  guerillas  rise  every-  the  good  work  which  she  began  in  1813. 

where.    What  will  be  the  end  of  such  a  The  English  press  is  daily  reproaching 

disorder  and  scandal,  God  knows  1    Isa«  France  with  her  neQ^i|y  toward  Aoftria, 
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and  her  scandalous  intrigues  in  the  affair  with  yery  little  interest.  The  Punjaub-* 
of  the  Spanish  marriage.  The  Morning  Lahore  was  quiet,  and  an  insurrection  had 
Advertiser  affirms  that  government  pro-  arisen  at  the  palace  of  Goulab-Sing,  the 
poses  to  revise  the  system  of  monetary  ancient  rajah  or  Lahore,  whom  the  English 
circulation  for  the  next  year.  It  is  sup-  had  created  King  of  Cachemire. 
posed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  support  this  War  continues  to  desolate  Circassia,  and 
project;  but  it  is  not  yet  known  wnen  this  the  Russians  have  been  severely  beaten, 
proposition  will  be  carried  into  effect.  The  Since  the  battle  of  Guerquibil  in  the  Dag- 
commercial  news  from  England  are  pain-  hestan,  the  Circassians  have  gathered 
ful — so  many  commercial  houses  have  fail-  courage,  and  are  pressing  the  Russian  army 
ed.  The  loss  sustained  by  different  banks  on  all  sides.  The  soldiers  of  Chamyl,  and 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  sup-  those  of  his  viceroy,  Nour-Ali,  attacked 
posed  to  be  not  less  than  twelve  millions  the  Russiann  with  the  greatest  vigor  and 
of  dollars.  ferocity.  The  Russians  suffered  great  loss. 
The  news  received  at  Marseilles  from  the  and  were  compelled  to  retreat  before  ihe 
East  Indies  are  of  the  i9th  July  last,  but  enemy.  S.  de  C. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Power  of  the  8otU  over  the  Body,  eon'  To  the  modern  materialism  of  the  phre- 
sidered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Mor-  nologists,  who  cannot  distinguish  soul  from 
als.    By  Geoboe  Moore;  M.D.,  Mem-  body,  because  they  have  observed  that  the 
ber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Ph3'sicians,  actions  of  the  soul  are  straightened  and 
London,  etc.  etc.    New  York :  Harper  cramped  by  a  deficiency  of  organs — ^just  as 
and  Brothers.  they  would  be  by  a  defect  in  the  limbs. 
Considerations  of  the  kind  presented  in  J'  *>y  ^^?S  '^l^olly  devoid  of  a  body,  or 
this  little  volume  are  characteristic  of  the  ^y  »  D<^y  impaired  by  disease  or  insanity- 
present  age.    Philosophy,  or  rather  meta-  ^^l  author    opposes    sensible  arguments 
physical  science,tends  to  two  extremes— to  «^°^  illustrative  anecdotes.    This  book  is 
confound  soul  with  body,  which  is  materi-  'f®"  supported  by  argument  and  illustra- 
alism— or  body  with  soul,  which  is  idealism.  '1°d»  ^^^  is  composed  m  a  copious  and 
Philosophy  and  science  of  course  make  no  elegant   style.     It  is    learned   and   weU 

such  confusion.  *^?8®r*  *u    v     *     •       .^.^  ^ .,  m 

"  Creation,"  says  our  author,  "  is  gradu-  .  ^^^  ^®J)^"  chapter  is  entitled  "  Illustra- 
ated,  and  every  creature  has  its  proper  tions  of  the  Power  of  the  Mind  in  Dream- 
place.  The  totality  of  an  animal's  frame-  »Dg  and  Somnambulism,  etc. ;  in  which  he 
work  indicates  its  position  in  the  scale  of  ejdfavors  to  show  an  independent  action 
being.  The  superiority  of  man  in  this  re-  J' j"«  ™';?  ^V***  somnolent  stole  of  the 
spect  is  at  once  evident."  A  varied  intel-  ^y*  tending  to  prove  a  perfect  unity  in 
ligence  requires  a  varied  organism.  "The  the  mmd,  contrary  to  that  opinion  which 
mind  reigns  in  the  body.  The  will  con-  S}^^  »*  JJ  multitude  of  independent  func- 
Uols  matter.  It  is  the  point  at  which  the  i>°°^  ^o  conceive  this  doctrine  we  con- 
higher  laws  of  Divinity  work  upon  mat-  ""  *?  be  very  difficult--as  difficult  as  to 
ter  and  govern  it  according  to  reason.  The  conceive  how  all  the  distinct  and  separata 
body  is  the  kingdom  of  the  soul."  qualities  of  a  metol  or  other  substance  do 
Materialism  declares  the  mind  is  only  a  If}  together  make  one  integral  substance, 
more  complex  result  of  mechanism ;  ideal-  f*"  arguments  under  this  head  do  not  seem 
ism,  that  the  world  itself  is  no  more  than  a  ^^  ?»  satisfactory  ;  yet  they  are  interestinp, 
dream  of  the  human  soul— the  "  I."  Both  a°a  stimulate  thoughts  in  an  agreeable 
opinions  emanate  from  the  same  source —  manner.  .  .  ,.  . 
a  vitiated,  or  one-sided  understanding.  ^Several  chapters  succeed  on  injudicious 
We  may  conclude,  that  since  the  mind  is  education,  misemployment  of  the  mind,  and 
capable  of  entertaining  either  view  with  *»ndred  subjects  on  the  confines  of  physi- 
indifference,  one  to-day,  and  the  other  to-  ^^^8^  J***^  psychology.  ^^  .  , 
morrow,  that  neither  is  true.  Our  author  ,  The  following  history,  abbreviated 
seems  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  refuses  to  i«>"f  ^'  Abercrombie  s  statement,  will 
commit  himself  on  either  extreme:  he  further  illustrate  the  fact,  that  memory,  as 
philosophizes  in  the  old  fashion— he  gives  ^^11  as  other  faculties,  may  exist  to  a 
soul  and  body  each  its  due.  He  even  Plato-  F^a^er  extent  than  ordinary  use  of  recol- 
nizes,  affirming  that  reason  is  a  more  cer-  ^<^tion  would  wanrant  us  to  supnoee.  A 
tain  guide  to  knowledge  than  sense,— else  ?»^1»  ^J®"  y^a"  of  age,  employed  in  tend- 
why  do  not  the  animaU  whose  senses  are  '"«  cattle,  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  an 
more  acute  than  ours,  attain  to  a  rational  apartment  occupied  by  an  itinerant  fiddler, 
knowledge  superior  to  our  own  ?  ^^^  ^^  a  musician  of  considerable  skill. 
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and  who  often  spent  the  ni^ht  in  perform-  Truth.    She  has  been  known  to  conjugate 

ing  pieces  of  a  refined  description.    These  Latin  verbs,  which  she  had  probably  h«ard 

performances  were  noticed  by  the  child  in  the  school-room  of  the  family,  and  she 

only  as  disagreeable  noises.    After  residing  was  even  heard  to  speak  several  sentencee 

in  this  house  six  months,  «he  fell  into  bad  very  correctly  in  French,  and  at  the  same 

health,  and  was  removed  by  a  benevolent  time  stating  that  she  heard  them  from  m 

lady  to  her  own  home ;  where  on  her  re-  foreign  gentleman.    Being  questioned  on 

covery  she  was  ^employed   as  a  servant,  this  subject  when  awake,  she  remembered 

Some  years  after  she  came  to  reside  with  having  seen  this  gentleman,  but  could  not 

this  lady,  the  wonder  of  the  family  was  repeat  a  word  of  what  he  said.    During 

strongly   excited   by   hearing   the    most  her  paroxysms  it  was  almost  impossible  to 

beautiful  music  during  the  nignt,  especially  awake  her  ;  and  when  her  eyelids  were 

as  they  spent  many  waking  hours  in  vain  raised,  and  a  candle  brought  near  her  eye^ 

endeavors  to  discover  the  invisible  min-  the  pupil  seemed  insensible  to  the  light" 

fltrel.    At  length  the  sound  was  traced  to  Tnis  case  may  serve  to  explain  many 

the  sleeping  room  of  the  girl,  who  was  others   supposed  to  be  of  a  miraculous 

fast  asleep,  but   uttering  from  her  lips  nature,  through  the  intervention  of  spirits, 

sounds  exactly  resembling  those  of  a  small  as  they  are  explained  by  the  followers  of 

violin.      On  further*  observation    it   was  Swedenborg  and  Mesmer. 

found,  that  after  being  about  two  hours  in   •  

bed,  she  became  restless,  and  began  to  mat-  Diseourae  on  the  Ute»  and  Importance  of 
ter  to  herself;  she  then  uttered  tones  pre-  HUtory,  illustrated  by  a  Comparison 
ciselylike  the  tuning  of  a  violin,  and  at  of  the  American  and  French  BetolU' 
length,  after  some  prelude,  dashed  off  into  tiona.  By  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives. 
elaborate  pieces  of  music,  which  she  per- 
formed in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner,  and  This  address  was  delivered  the  last  sum- 
with  a  sound  not  to  be  distinguished  from  *ner,  before  the  historical  department  of 
the  most  delicate  modulations  of  that  in-  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  the  Univer- 
strument.  •  During  the  performance  she  sity  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  noble  and  eloquent 
sometimes  stopped,  imitated  the  re- tuning  discourse,  full  of  impressive  historical  il- 
her  instrument,  and  then  began  exactly  lustrations  and  references,  and  informed 
where  she  had  stopped,  in  the  most  correct  throughout  with  an  elevated  spirit,  suited 
manner.  These  paroxysms  occurred  at  ir-  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  It  forms  a 
regular  intervals,  varying  from  one  to  four-  just  companion  to  the  oration  delivered  by 
teen  or  even  twenty  nights,  and  they  were  Mr.  Rives  two  years  ago,  on  the  "Charac- 
generally  followed  by  a  degree  of  fever.  ter  and  Services  of  John  Hampden"— both 
"  After  a  year  or  two  her  music  was  not  of  them  worthy  of  an  eminent  public  man, 
confined  to  the  imitation  of  the  violin,  but  who  also,  to  his  greater  honor,  finds  time 
was  often  exchanged  for  that  of  the  piano,  to  maintain  his  place  among  the  accom* 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  pli«hed  scholars  of  the  country.  Of  aU 
house  where  she  now  lived ;  and  she  then  addresses,  we  conceive  that  those  of  a  high 
also  began  to  sing,  imitating  exactly  the  *"<!  solemn  historic  cast  are  the  most  rala- 
voices  of  several  ladies  of  the  family.  In  able  for  our  country  and  times  ;  for  we  are 
another  year  from  this  time  she  began  to  ^^  especial  need  of  the  lessons  of  the  past 
talk  a  great  deal  iu  her  sleep,  in  which  she  to  guide  us  in  the  future.  It  is,  we  would 
seemed  to  fancy  herself  instructing  a  add,  a  matter  of  deep  Ratification  tons, 
younger  companion.  She  often  descanted  when  public  men,  joining  the  practical 
with  the  utmost  fluency  and  correctness  on  knowledge  of  the  statesman  to  the  erudition 
a  great  variety  of  topics,  both  political  and  of  the  man  of  letters,  come  forward  to  in- 
religious  ;  the  news  of  the  day,  the  histor-  struct  the  people  on  important  themes, 
ical  parts  of  Scripture,  of  public  charac-  There  have  been  other  excellent  examples 
ters,  of  members  of  the  family  and  of  their  of  l*te,  of  which  we  shall  take  due  notice. 

visitors.    In  these  discussions  she  showed  

the  most  wonderful  discrimination,  often  Errata.— In  the  tketeh  of  Hon.  Thot.  Corwia. 

combined  with  sarcasm,    and  astonishing  pabliihed  lut  month,  th«  following  mistakei  occniwd 

powers  of  memory.     Her  language  on  the  ^^^:^,t^^:!!^^^  i«po-i«Ut,of 

whole  was  fluent  and  correct,  and  her  iL  ^^^^  J  ^^ imeftomiop.  pansUnt^umnsiHrnL 

IttstraUonsoften  forcible  and  eloquent  She  o*^   <>      21      **         coiutam/yfortMteac^ 

was  fond  of  illustrating  her  subjects  by  311     in      17      *'         strike  ont the  word  toM. 

what  she  called  a  fable,  and  in  these  im-  !!      "      2       l!        ^ ''^im- 


ageries was  both  appropriate  and  elegant.    3i6p.2dool.a8M»efiLtop,t]S-^; 

She  was  by  no  means  limited  m  her  range.  «•      «     38       **         Junca  tor  however 

Bonaparte,  Wellington,  Blucher,  and  all  ^"      "      J       "  bot.,  onaufytemuie, 

the  kings  of  the  earth,  figured  among  the  '^S    ^ «      f       !!  **P'  ^'!lZ^J^ 


phantasmagoria  of  her  brain,  and  all  were  •<      «     25        **        graoer  wgrwee, 

animadverted  upon  with  such  freedom  as  ..       .^    \aa  s^  ,t*x  ,  ^1^   ^^    ^^^ 

often  made  me  think  poor  Nancy  had  been  ^SJSV^fSZ  "  £  ImSiS^cLSSi^iS' 

transported  into  Madame  Genlis*  Palace  of  nS^r."  *    ^^         •••i-w                     ^ 
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NAUTILUS  (MUTUAL)   LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Office  No.  59  Wall  Street. 

This  Company  recently  oiiganised,  upon  the  improved  and  deservedly  popular  principle  of  mu- 
ttuU  assurance,  will  connne  its  business  exclusively  to  Insurance  on  Lives. 

It  commences  with  a  capital  of  930,000,  which  will  be  continually  augmenting  as  its  business 
increases.    The  rates  of  premium  correspond  with  those  of  other  American  Companies. 

One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  attending  insurance  with  this  company  is,  that  all  the  assured 
jihare  annually  in  its  profits,  and  are  interested  in  its  success;  for  its  charter  provides  "that  each 
and  every  member  shall  be  annually  credited  with  his  proportional  share  of  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums earned,  after  deducting  losses  and  expenses.  But  m  no  case  shall  his  share  of  loss  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  such  premmm.'*  These  earned  premiums  or  profits  will  be  safely  invested 
by  the  company,  constitutmg  a  permanent  fund,  annually  augmenting  for  the  benefit  and  security 
of  aU  parties  interested.  * 
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Persons  may  effect  insurance  on  their  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  others. 

A  man  may  effect  insurance  on  his  own  life  in  the  name  of  his  wife  for  her  benefit,  and  paya- 
ble  to  her — and  in  case  of  her  death  previous  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  payable  to  her  children 
for  th^ir  use,  and  to  their  guardian  if  under  age. 

Lewis  Benton,  Secretary.  J.  D.  P.  OGDEN,  President. 

Plint  Freeman,  Actuary.  A.  M.  MEHCUANT,  Vice  President. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  Jun.,  Attorney. 

Medical  Examiners.— Otorge  Wilkee,  M.D.,  28  Laight  street,  Comdiut  R.  Bogert^  M.D.,6  St. 
Mark's  Place. 
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RICHELIEU"  GOLD  PENS  TRIUMPMANT. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  GOLD  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

$2,00   ONLY. 

Sold  exclusively  by  B.  E.  Watson  &  Co.,  No.  45  William  Street, 
one  door  below  Wall  Street,  opposite  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  at 
the  old  stand,  J.  Y.  Savage,  92  Fulton  Street. 

We  have  had  this  pen  fairly  tested,  and  the  result  has  been  exceedingly 
gratifying;  it  has  established  thd  fact  that  the  '^  Richelieu"  pen,  although  sold 
for  two  dollars,  is  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  country.  Being  determined 
not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  under-sold,  we  have  reduced  the  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  pens  either  by  the  gross  or  single  one  ;  and  are  prepared  to  furnish 
the  trade  at  the  best  terms  to  be  had  in  the  city.  We  have  Gold  pens  from 
75  cents  upwards.  Levi  Brown's  genuine,  at  $3,00.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  down-town,  these  pens  may  be  had  at  B.  E.  Watson  &  Go's.,  one 
door  below  Wall-st.,  opposite  the  Exchange ;  and  at  the  old  stand,  J.  Y. 
Savage,  92  Fulton-st. 

i^  Gold  Pens  carefully  repaired. 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  SECOND  SERIES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS, 

TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BT 

Professor  SILLIMAN,  B.  SILLIMAN,  Juir.,  and  JAMES  D.  DANA, 

AT  NEW  HAVEN,  OONNEOTIOUT. 

This  Series  conunenced  on  the  first  of  Jannaiy,  1846,  and  will  be  published  in  six  numbers 
annually,  namelF,  in  January.  March,  May,  July,  September  and  November.' of  each  year. 

Each  number  will  contain  from  140  to  ISO  pases,  making  annually^  two  ▼olumefl  of  420  to  450 
pages  each,  fully  illuatrated  by  engravings,  as  the  subjects  may  require.  The  price  will  be  /Vw 
Dmlart  a-ytar,  m  advance* 

This  Journal  is  intended  to  be  a  faithful  record  of  American  and  Foreign  science.  Tlie 
"  Scientific  AiteStgence"  will  contain  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  Physical  Science  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  aid  of  the  most  able  collaborators  has  been  secured  in  carrying  out  the  plan, 
and  we  trust  the  "Journal"  will  commend  itself  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 

A  greatly  increased  subscription  (over  that  which  the  First  Series  of  60  volumes  conM  WLVUk- 
her)  IS  required  to  sustain  the  expense  of  a  more  frequent  issue  and  the  reduction  of  price. 

The  most  liberal  discounts  will  be  made  to  those  who  will  act  efficiently  as  agents  in  pto- 
curing  new  snbscribersr 

The  New  Series  will  afibrd  a  fresh  starting  point  for  those  who  have  not  been  sobscribeiB  to 
the  First  Series,  and  the  aid  of  all  such  is  invited  as  a  tribute  to  the  cause  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  to  the  rising  reputation  of  our  country. 

It  is  our  design  to  make  this  Journal  as  popular  and  valuable  as  possible.  The  present^  sys- 
tem of  reduced  postage  will  take  it  to  any  part  of  the  continent  for  ten  cents  per  number. 

Remittances  and  communications  may  be  made  by  mail,  addressed  to  the  Editon  of  HU 
Anrnioan  Journal  cf  Science  and  Arte,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Complete  copies  of  the  First  Series  of  fifty  volumes,  with  a  General  Index,  may  be  had  of  B. 
Silliman,  New  Haven.  The  American  Jownal  first  appeared  in  July,  1818.  Forty-nine  voloines 
have  been  published,  and  the  fiftieth  volume,  to  consist  of  a  General  index  of  the  entire  Series, 
is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  primed  as  soon  as  possible.  These  fifty  voliunea, 
coeval  with  nearly  a  generation  of  men,  cover  a  very  important  period  in  the  history  of  Science 
and  the  Arts  of  this  country  and  the  world,  and  must  ever  remain  an  important  work  of  refer- 
ence. 

AoEMTS.— iVcio  York:  0.  S  Francis  and  Wiley  &  Pumam.  Boeton:  Little  &  Brown,  Oris  & 
Broaders  and  Jordan  ds  Go.  Philadelphia :  Carey  &  Hart.  BaUimon :  N.  Hickman.  Watk' 
in^on:  F.  Taylor.    Albany :  W.  G.  Little. 
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Thb  portrait  of  Pius  IX.,  the  present  Pope,  was  painted  by  Sig* 
nor  Anelli,  an  Italian  Artist  in  New- York,  from  a  miniature  sent 
from  Rome.  To  the  politeness  of  that  Artist  we  owe  the  privi- 
lege of  a  Daguerreotype  from  his  valuable  picture. 

During  the  next  year,  other  portraits  and  sketches  of  characters 
eminent  in  the  politics  of  Europe  will  appear  in  the  Review.  The 
likenesses  are  designed  to  be  in  etching. 


OCT*  We  request  all  dues  to  the  American  Reviewy  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  office  without  delay.  Our  past  expenses  and  still  greater  ones 
in  prospect  f  which  we  feel  called  upon  to  incur  for  the  improvement  of 
the  worky  render  this  request  necessary. 
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THE  LATE  NEGOTIATIONS  FOK  PEACE. 

« 
Just  and  honest  men  in  America —  prophetic  knowledge  of  this  terrible  se- 
those  whose  principles  ha^e  sustained  its  cret  of  futurity  which  has  just  dawned 
liberties  and  made  it  the  refuge  and  hope  upon  the  minds  of  men  ? 
of  humanity — are  now  witness  to  a  new  "The  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  destined** 
phasis  in  its  affairs.  Until  of  late,  their  — destined  to  what  ? — to  re-assert  that 
fears  and  efforts  had  been  limited  to  the  maxim  of  tyrants  that  might  is  right — 
causes  of  internal  decay  and  dissolution  that  conquest  is  right — that  there  are 
in  the  nation ;  they  dreaded  lest  the  con-  **  rights  "  of  conquest — that  the  booty  be- 
tending  interests  and  passions  of  the  parts,  longs  to  the  slayer — that  the  land  is  his 
might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole :  who  can  seize  and  hold  it. 
but  they  never  imagined  that  at  any  time  Yet  such  is  certainly  the  fact.  The 
the  evil  influences  which  lay  in  the  mem«  party  in  power,  acting  through  an  Ad* 
bersofthe  State  might,  on  a  sudden,  draw  ministration  every  way  fitted  for  the 
to  a  head  and  direct  their  malignant  ener-  task,  are  renewing  the  war  upon  Mexico, 
gies  upon  a  foreign  object ;  they  did  not  in  consequence  of  her  refusal  to  cede 
suspect— as  suspicion  is  least  in  the  her  territory,  the  property  of  her  citizens, 
honest  and  sincere — ^that  the  worst  pas-  The  people  of  the  united  States  have  a 
sions  of  the  least  worthy  part  of  the  na-  territory  of  their  own,  immense,  sufficient 
tion,  would  find  an  Executive  fitted  to  be  for  a  population  ten  times  larger  than 
the  head  and  organ  of  their  mischievous  that  which  now  possesses  it.  The  peo- 
energies.  They  did  not  believe  that  this  pie  of  Mexico,  their  neighbors,  have 
nation  could  ever  so  far  forget  itself  and  also  a  territory,  bordering  on  their  own ; 
the  righteous  spirit  of  its  founders,  as  to  they  therefore,  under  a  pretext,  fall  upon 
become  on  a  sudden  the  most  terrible*  their  neighbors,  and  after  a  bloody  war, 
because  the  strongest — ^the  least  appeasap  marching  to  their  very  capital,  dictate 
ble  because  the  most  selfish — and  the  terms  of  peace,  conditioninir  for  an  im- 
most  hopeless  because  the  most  numerous  mense  and  valuable  tract  of  their  neigh* 
and  many-headed  of  tyrants.  Would  bor's  territory;  and  on  a  just  and  bold  ra- 
the fathers  of  the  Constitution  have  be-  fusal  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  they  ren^w 
lieved  that  this  nation,  which  they  strug-  the  war,  heaping  injury  upon  injury, 
gled  with  their  lives  to  found  upon  the  After  the  insult  offered  by  our  govem- 
purest  principles  of  equity,  could  per-  ment  in  the  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell,  an  in- 
mit  its  rulers  to  make  it,  in  less  than  a  suit  apparently  intended  to  exasperate  the 
century  from  its  establishment,  a  shame-  Mexicans,  it  was  verv  naturally  expected 
less  and  greedy  conqueror  ?  Would  they  that  the  mission  of  Mr.  Trist  would  par- 
have  endured  the  reproach?  would  they  take  of  the  same  spirit  and  lead  to  the 
have  raised  an  arm  in  that  cause,  with  a  same  result*  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
VOL.  VI.— no.  V.                     29 
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Nor  bas  pablic  expectation  on  this  point  of  the  Braro  and  the  riglit  of  the  Naecea. 
fallen  short  of  the  trath.  The  conditions  The  reason  entertained  for  this  is  not 
ofbred  by  oar  government,  thouj^h  soft-  alone  the  full  certainty  that  snch  territory 
ened  in  their  enect  by  the  commissioner,  never  beloneed  to  the  State  of  Texas,  nor 
have  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  ex-  is  it  founded  upon  the  great  value  in  the 
asperate  our  neighbors.  In  reply  to  the  abstract  which  is  placed  upon  it.  It  is 
propositions  of  Mr.  Trist,  they  remark  :  becauM  that  tract  together  with  the  Bravo, 
<'  The  fourth  article  of  the  project  which  forms  the  natural  frontier  of  Mexico,  both 
your  Excellency  wa^  pleased  to  deliver  in  a  military  and  commercial  sense;  and 
to  us  on  the  27th  of  August  last,  and  the  frontier  of  no  State  ought  to  be 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  latter  sought,  and  no  State  should  consent  to 
conferences,  relates  to  the  cession,  on  the  abandon  its  frontier.  But  in  order  to  re- 
part  of  Mexico,  Ut.of  the  State  of  Texas;  move  ail  cause  of  trouble  hereafter,  the 
2d,  of  the  territory  this  side  the  limits  Government  of  Mexico  engages  not  to 
of  that  State,  extending  to  the  left  bank  of  found  new  settlements  nor  establish  colo- 
the  Bravo  and  the  southern  frontier  of  nies  in  the  space  between  the  two  rivers; 
New  Mexico;  3d,  of  all  New  Mexico;  so  that  remaining  in  its  present  unin- 
4th,  of  the  Californias."  habited  condition,  it  may  serve  as  an 

**The  existing  war  was  undertaken  equal  security  to  both  Republics.** 
solely  on  account  of  the  territory  of  Tex-  The  Mexican  commissioners  then 
as,  respecting  which  the  North  American  aigue  very  properly,  that  they  cannot 
Bepublic  presents,  as  its  title,  the  act  of  cede  the  Californian  Peninsula,  because 
said  State  by  which  it  was  annexed  to  of  its  position  opposite  to  tbeif  coasts  of 
the  North  American  Confederation,  after  Sonora ;  and  that  if  the  Peninsula  is 
having  proclaimed  its  independence  of  retained,  enough  of  Upper  California 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  RepuDlic  offering,  must  be  held,  to  connect  the  Peninsula^ 
(as  we  have  informed  your  Excellency)  with  the  rest  of  the  Mexican  territory, 
lo  consent,  for  a  proper  indemnification,  that  power  being  unable  to  keep  up  an 
to  the  pretension  of  the  government  of  efficient  communication  by  sea,  being 
Washington  to  the  territory  of  Texas,  not  a  maritime  power.  They  ofier, 
the  cause  of  the  war  has  disappeared,  and  however,  to  treat  for  the  cession  and 
the  war  itself  ought  to  cease,  since  there  sale  of  that  region,  from  the  thirty- 
is  no  warrant  for  its  continuance.  In  the  seventh  degree  upwards  to  Oregon;  a 
other  territories  mentioned  in  the  4th  arti-  valuable  tract,  containing  mines,  and 
de  in  your  Excellency's  draft,  no  right  including  the  much  desired  port  of  St. 
has  heretofore  been  asserted  by  the  Re-  Francisco. 

public  of  North  America,  nor  do  we  be-       The  rrant  of  a  free  passage  from  the 

beve  it  possible  for  it  to  assert  any.  Con-  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  across 

fleqoentiy  it  could  not  acquire  them  ex-  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  having  been 

cent  by  therij^ht  of  conquest,  or  by  the  made  to  a  private  company,  and  by  them 

title  which  will  result  from  the  cession,  transferred  to  a  European  power,  with 

or  sale,  which  Mexico  might  now  make,  the  consent  of   Mexico,  the   eommis- 

But  as  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Republic  sione rs  very  justly  declare  their  inability 

of  Washin^on  will  not  only  absolutely  to  concede  it  to  the  United  States, 
lepel,  but  will  hold  in  abhorrence,  the  first        To   the   objection  of  the   Mexican 

of  these  titles;  and  as  on  the  other  hand  commissioners  ajj^inst  the  cewion  of  the 

it  would  be  a  new  thing,  and  contrary  to  Californian  Peninsula,  Mr.  Trist  seems 

every  idea  of  justice,  to  make  war  upon  a  to  have  turned  a  reasonable  ear ;  hut 

people  for  refusinr  to  sell  territory  which  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  was  a  point. 

Its  neighbor  soughtto  buy;  we  hope  from  it  appears,  so  fully  resolved  upon  by  the 

the  justice  of  the  government  and  the  Government  of  the  United    States,    he 

people  of  North  America,  that  the  ample  would  not  refer  it  to  his  government  for 

modifications  which  we  have  to  propose  reconsideration.    Our  Executive,  having 

to  the  cession  of  territory,  contemplated  violently  occupied  this  territory,  makes 

by  the  said  article  4th,  will  not  be  a  mo-  a  point  of  not  yielding  it.    '*  Not  only 

tive  to  persist  in  a  war  which  the  worthy  sentiments    of    honor   and    delicacy,'* 

general  of  the  North  American  troops  has  my  the  Mexican  commissioners,  "  but 

styled  as  unnatural.  also  acalculation  of  interests,  prevent  our 

**  In  our  conferences,  we  have  informed  eovernment  from  the  dismeml^erment  of 

your  ExMllency  that  Mexico  cannot  cede  New  Mexico."     With    these  reserra- 

the  traet  which  lies  between  the  left  bank  tions,  the  Mexican  coDunissionen  leave 
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open  to  negotiation  the  cession  of  parts  The   violation   of  such  treaties  ex-* 

01  their  territory  by  purchase,  refusing^  at  cites  no  sarprise,  and  muet  be  looked 

all  events  to  acknowledge  in  the  Govern-  for  as  a  natural  consequence.    A  treaty 

ment  of  the  United  Suites,  any  authority  of  the  kind  in  question,  will  bear  upon 

or  power  over  any  part  of  the  territory  its  face  the  character  and  principles  of 

occupied  or  in  dispute,  and  showing  afull  the  stronger  party,  either  of  the  imme- 

sense  of  the  unjust  and  barbarous  char-  diate  executive,  or  of  the  nation  as  a 

acter  of  this  war  between  two  Repub-  political  body.    If  the  political  principles 

lies,  in  which  the   stronger  means  to  of  the  conquering  nation  be  accurately 

force  the  weaker  into  a  sale  and  sacrifice  represented  in  the  powers  which  ratify 

of  its  territorial  rights.  the  treaty,  they  will  appear  in  tbe  just  or 

To  exhibit  in  a  clear  and  unquestion-  unjust  conditions  on  which  it  is  estab- 
able  light  the  true  character  of  this  war,  lisbed.  A  barbarous  and  despotic  polity, 
and  the  kind  of  treaty  into  which  the  the  fruit  of  an  oppressive,  despotic  con- 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  en-  stitution,  can  produce  only  unjust  and 
deavoring  to  force  the  Mexicans,  <  we  arbitrary  treaties,  to  be  violated  on  the 
have  only  to  compare  the  above  argn-  first  pretence.  A  free  and  liberal  govern- 
ments and  objections  of  the  Mexican  com-  ment,  founded  in  equity  and  the  equal 
missioners,  with  the  conditions  of  peace  rights  of  man,  must  originate  only  just 
offered  by  our  government,  through  Mr.  and  equitable  treaties,  accordant  with  the 
Trist  spirit  which  originates  them.  The  legis- 
lature of  such  a  government  cannot  an- 

"  Article  1,  of  the  Project  of  a  Treaty  thorize  a  treaty  which  violates  the  very 

presented  by  the  American  commissioner,"  essence  of  its  constitution.     The  polity 

is,  **  That  there  be  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  of  these  United  States  identifies  national 

between  the  United  States  of  America  and  with  individual  virtue,  and  will  not  ad- 

the  United  Mexican  States."  mit  a  double  system  of  right  and  wrong, 

one  to  guide  the  individual,  and  another 

The  only  possible  conditions  of  a  firm  to  guide  the  nation, 

and  lasting  peace,  are  the  acknowledg-  f  he  fourth  article  of  the  "  Project  for 

ment,  at  the  outset,  of  ail  absolute  rights  ^  Treaty**  relates  to  the  boundaries,  and 

on  both  sides.    An  unjust  treaty,  like  „  the  most  important.    It  is  as  follows*: 
that   for   the  division  of   Poland,  the 

Msumption  of  the  liberties  of  Cracow,  ..  j^^^  ^  ^he  civilizing  line  between 

the    cession    of   territory    wrested    by  the  two  republics  shall  commence  at  tha 

force  from  a  neighboring    power,  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land, 

compulsory  sale  of  such  a  territorv,  on  in  front  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande* 

the  assumption  of  a  false  principle  or  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  river  to  the 

fictitious  right,  on  either  side,  cannot,  in  line  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  westward, 

the  nature  of  things,  become  the  basis  of  along  •the  southern  limit  of  New  Mexico, 

•*  a  firm  and  lasting  peace."    Tbe  ad-  to  the  south- west   angle  of   tbe  same ; 

mission  of  bad  faith  into  its  provisions  is  thence  northward  along  the  western  line 

a  confession  of  bad  faith  on  both  sides  ;  °f  ^k^"'^*^,"*^^*  !°  T*!?'®  ^^^  "?■?!*  ".JHj 

-»..-   -«.*  -.:.u«.-  r.t  «k«    k:-k  «^»t.>a<.*:«».  by  the  first  branco  of  the  river  Gjla,   if  it 

nor  can  eiiher  of  the  high  contracting  ^^^^  ^^^  ^          ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^ 

parties  reproach  the  other,  when  this  ^^^^  ^^  ^     j^j  .^\^-^  li„^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

admitted  falseness  of  principle  appears  branch  ;  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 

again  in  the  violation  of  the  conditions:  game,  and  downward  by  the  middle  of  said 

a  convention  to  do  or  suffer  injustice,  is  branch  and  of  the  river  Gila,  until  it  emp- 

an  irresponsible  convention  ;  a  tempo-  ties  into  the  Rio  Colorado  ;  thence  down- 

rizing    agreement    between  conquering  wards  by  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Caiifor- 

robbers,  or  between  the  strong  oppressor  nia,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

and  the  weak  oppressed,  is  no  moral  or  "  Art.  5.  Proposes  remuneration,  in  con- 

obligatory  agreement,  and   will  be  vio-  sideration  of  this  extension  of  the  limiU  of 

lated,  as  it  was  conceived,  on  a  pretence,  the  United  States    and  on  conditions  ex- 

f  ./^-•-ki:-k-.»-  «  #;-«.  o«^  Uonnn*  ,w*<.A  pressed  m  Article  8th,  for  the  free  passage 

In  establishing  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  ^ver  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantcpec     The 

with  a  conquered  nation,  it  is,  therefore,  united  States  agree  not  only  to  abandon  all 

absolutely  necessary  for  the  conquerors  reclamation  of  the  costs  of  the  war,  but 

to  know  the  moral  as  well  as  tbe  phys-  ^gree  also  to  pay  Mexico  a  sum  of  money, 

ical  relations  of  the  contracting  powers  ;  (amount  not  named,)  and  to  assume  and 

unless  it  is  the  intention  of  the  stronger  to  pay  all  reclamations  of  citizens  of  the  Unil- 

crash  and  enalave  the  weaker.  ed  States,  provided  they  do  net  exceed 
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threo  milUoiM  of  dollan,  which,  according  Though  it  does  not  lie  within  the  lim- 

to  a  conveDtioo  between  the  two  republics  its  of  our  present  inquiry  to  reconsider 

held  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  30th  of  t||e  causes  of  the  war,  whether  the  gov* 

January,  1843.  were  to  have  been  paid  by  ernment  consider  the  acquisition  of  tenilo- 

the  Mexican  Republic  ry.  at  aU  risks,  and  at  the  sacrificeof  every 

"  Art.  8.  Gives  to  the  United  Statet  a  J;;«^:„u^r:  ',:^«  *«  u^  .  w»—..ir«-ii*»f/ 
tree  passage  for  its  ciuwns  across  the  isth-  P""f 'P^®  f  ^  r'^'^^IS  ^^  I  f  ^I 
mus.  which  divides  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ted  by  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  or  of  a  great 
from  the  Pacific,  and  grants  them  the  right  part  of  the  naUon ;  or  whether  the  whole 
against  all  other  nations  except  Mexico  w  an  affair  got  up  by  a  few  Mexican  and 
herself,  of  the  transportation  of  every  spa-  American  intriguers,  aiming  at  private 
ciesof  merchandise  produced  by  ur  belong-  advantage ;  or  whether  it  be  the  destiny 
ing  to  the  government  or  citizens  of  the  of  the  lamous  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  be 
United  States,  by  whatever  means  of  com-  always  knowing  in  the  theory  and  igno- 
munication  may  exist,  free  of  all  tolls  and  j^ant  in  the  practice  of  morals ;  whether 
charges  whatsoever.  And  if  any  railrosui  ^j^j^  ^exas  we  unavoidably  annexed  the 
or  cana  shall  hereafter  be  constructed,  ^ar,  or  whether  a  just  and  prudent  Ad- 
such  tolls  only  shall  be  levied  on  citizens  ^:  •„,^«-  «  «,^„i^  ««.*  k«»«  *»«-:i«.  ^ 
•nd  merchandise  of  the  United  States  as  ministration  would  not  have  easily  «- 
are  levied  on  the  same  of  the  United  Mex-  caped  it-it  is  nevertheless  necesrary  to 
iean  States."  an  understanding  of  the  grounds  and  con- 
ditions of  this  treaty,  to  know  perfectly 

By  this  project  of  a  treaty  Mexico  is  the  moral  and  economical  relations  in 

invited,  on  penalty  of  a  continuance  of  which  we  stand  to  Mexico,  pending  the 

the  war,  to  yield  up  all  her  territory  present    neg[Otiations.      Without    such 

noilh  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  toge-  knowledge  it  will  be  clearly  impossible 

ther  with  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  the  ior  this  nation  ever  to  establish  a  **  sure 

two  California^,  and  the  free  use  of  the  and  lasting  peace*'  between  tl^etwo  Re- 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ;  and  the  United  ^  publics. 

States,  in  return,  offer  to  pay  the  claims  What,. then,  are  the  conditions  to  be 

of  her  own  citizens  against  Mexico,  pro-  known  before  establishing  this  sure  and 

Tided  they  do  not  exceed  three  millions,  lastinj^  peace  7 

to  pay  in  addition  a  certain  sum,  to  be  As  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  suck 

hereafter  determined,  and  to  demand notE-  a  government  as  ours  should  have  under- 

ingfor  the  costs  of  war.  taken  a  war  of  robbery  and  spoliation 

p^he  United  Slates,  by  this  project,  ad-  under  the  name  of  conquest,  people 
nits  the  right  of  Mexico  over  the  territo-  amuse  their  imaginations  with  magnifi- 
ries  mentioned,  including  the  strip  of  land  cent  generalizations  on  the  destiny  of  the 
between  the  Nueces  and  Bravo  rivers  ;  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  or  they  talk,  perhaps, 
and  offers  in  compensation  the  payment  of  a  balance  of  power  to  be  maintained 
of  the  claim,  and  of  a  sum  of  money  not  betwixt  the  North  and  South,  as  the  real 
specified,  in  case  this  is  not  agreed  to  causes  of  the  war.  That  the  more  immedi- 
by  Mexico,  the  war  is  to  be  continued,  ale  cause  was  the  hasty  annexation  of 
Mexico  on  her  part  is  willing,  for  the  Texas,  previous  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
proper  equivalent,  to  cede  the  territory  that  State  by  Mexico,  and  before  any  just 
between  Oregon  and  the  37th  deg.,  which  efforts  had  been  made  to  satisfy  her  by 
includes  the  port  of  St.  Francisco,  a  min-  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  territory, 
ing  district,  and  a  long  line  of  coast,  of  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  It  was  the 
little  value  to  Mexico,  but  which  might  obvious  duty  of  our  government  to  have 
be  turned  to  great  advantage  by  the  col-  endeavored  to  pacify  Mexico  by  every 
onists  and  traders  of  the  United  States,  honorable  means,  before  annexing  the  re- 
The  province  of  New  Mexico  being  a  volted  State.  We  were  not  appointed 
part  of  the  great  table  land  of  Annhuac,  umpires  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  nor 
on  which  the  capital  of  Mexico  is  itself  had  any  rieht  over  either;  common  jus- 
situated,  belongs  naturally  to  the  Mexi-  tice,  therefore,  demanded  a  conciliatory 
can  Republic.  The  commissioners  refuse  course  on  -.our  part.  But  now  we  are 
to  give  it  up,  from  reasons  of  policy  and  heaping  wrong  upon  wrong.  A  forced 
interest  as  well  as  of  honor ;  they  cannot  sale  is  a  robbery :  we  are  forcing  Mexico 
sacrifice  their  own  citizens  by  making  to  asale  of  such  of  her  territory  as  please  s 
them  over  to  a  foreign  power,  nor  impair  ourselves.  The  conduct  of  Texas  in  re- 
their  territory  by  yielding  up  an  immense  volting  admits  of  discussion ;  but  our 
and  valuable  portion  of  it,  connected  by  own  is  so  much  worse,  the  merest  tyro 
nature  with  the  rest  in  morality  mast  see  at  once  the  injoetiM 
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of  it.  It  was  not  saspected  by  ecnipiilous  to  escape  the  neoesnfy  of  coneaJtinf^  Mex- 

peraons  in  the  United  States,  when  they  iro  as  to  the  boundary,  and  might  take 

condemned  Texas  for  throwing  off  her  advantage  of  the  war  to  add  as  much  ter- 

aiieriance,  that  our  own  government  was  ritory  as  was  convenient.    It  is  not  our 

ready  to  commit  a  wrong  to  which  that  intention  to  add  any  new,  to  many  irre- 

of  Texas  bears  no   comparison,  if  in-  sistible  arguments,  for  beJieving  that  there 

deed  she  is  to  be  held  guilty  at  all.  was  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 

The  claims  of  certain  oi'  our  citizens  stigators  of  the  precipitate  annexation  of 

against  Mexico,  afforded  a  happy  oppor-  Texas,  to  carry  out  the  war.     Contend- 

tunity  for  settling  all  disputes  about  ter-  ing  for  the  right  of  annexation  in  the  ab- 

ritory.    The  poverty  of  the  Mexicans,  stract,  which  was  a  disputable  point,  they 

and  a  conciliatory  course  on  the  side  of  skillfully  hid  their  designs  under  a  veil 

our  government,  would  have  led  sooner  of  patriotism :  the  people  could  not  under- 

or  later  to  a  sufficient  acquisition  of  terri-  stand  why  the  free  State  of  Texas,  in- 

tory,  if  territory  was  needed  ;-and  now,  habited  by  men  of  their  own  race  and 

liter  all  the  expense  and  losses  of  the  language,  in  fact  by  citizens  of  the  United 

war,  our  government  offers  remuneration  States,  who  had  fought  bravely  for  their 

withheld  before  the  war.    It  begins  by  liberties,  should  not  enjoy  the  protection 

conquering  the  territory,  and  then  offers  of  the  Union.    Meanwhile,  the  party  op- 

to  buy  it ;  it  first  asserts  its  right,  and  posed  to  annexation  suffered  themselves 

then  wishes  to  have  it  ratified  by  a  sale ;  to  be  driven  into  an  abstraction,  into  the 

finally,  by  this  very  offer  of  remuneration  denial  of  an  abstract  right,  the  right  of 

to  Mexico,  it  destroys  all  the  pretexts  of  annexation,  while  they  lost  sight  of  the 

the  War,  and  proves  itself  to  have  com-  real,  vital  point,  namely,  the  annexation 

mitted  an  immense  and  deliberate  wrong,  of  a  war  of  conquest  and  spoliation.  Thus, 

If  the  territory  is  ours,  it  is  ours,  and  as  in  other  instances,  the  cunning  of  the 

Mexico  cannot  sell  it  to  us ;  if  it  belongs  dishonest  contrivers,  took  advantage  of 

to  Mexico,  we  cannot  force  her  to  a  sale  the  simplicity   of  the  honest  opposeii 

of  it  without  committing  a  wrong  greater  of  the   scheme — ^the   people  were   de- 

than  robbery,  as  it  adds  insult  to  depriva-  ceived — good  men  and  just  thronshout 

tion.  the  country  were  miserably  deceived  into 

Among  the  immediate  causes  of  the  a  support  of  the  war.     Our  coantry^s 

war,  the  most  obvious  was  the  occupation  honor  and  good  faith,  freemen  of  Ameri- 

of  the  land  between  the  Nueces  and  the  ca ! — our  own  reputation  for  sagacity,  and 

fiio  Bravo.    It  was  not  known  that  this  the  station  which  we  held  in  the  foremost 

territory  belonged  to  Texas ;  on  the  con-  rank  of  the  great  reform  party  8f  the 

trary  the  whole  world  understood  it  to  be  world,  has  been  totally  lost,  sacrificed--!- 

Mexican  territory ;  it  was  so  understood  because  you,  in  your  simplicity,   sul- 

in  Texas :  nor  does  our  government  rest  fered  yourselves  to  be  driven  to  the  ab- 

its  claim  to  this  territory  upon  any  special  stract  question,  which  none  but  lawyers 

ground ;  it  has  offered  remuneration  for  ail  were  able  to  solve,  and  none  but  lawyers 

the  territory  within  the  proposed  boun-  to  understand  when   solved !    You  op- 

dary    line,  without   claiming  one  part  posed  annexation  in  the  abstract — you 

above  another.     If  we  had  a  right  to  the  lost  your  cause,  necessarily ;  for  it  was 

territory  between  the  rivers,  we  should  not  the  annexation  of  a  free  Stale  inhab- 

not  have  offered  remuneration  for  it:  the  ited  by  American  citizens,  which  could 

making  such  an  offer  proves  that  there  be  opposed,   but  the   annexation  of  a 

was  no  right.     But  even  admitting,  what  wicked  war  of  robbery  and  spoJiatJon, 

we  shall  not  admit,  that  this  territory  had  that  should  have  fixed  your  attention,  to 

been  a  part  of  Texas,  it  was  at  least  in  the  total  exclusion  of  all  other  considera- 

dispute,  and  by  first  occupying,  and  then  tions.     The  Administration  should  have 

offering  to  force  a  sale   of  the  disputed  been  forced  to  j^acify  Mexico  and  fix  the 

tract,  we  commit  a  wrong' of  no  less  boundary  by  all  honoiable  means,  even 

magnitude,  than  in  the  naked  occupation  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum  of  money 

of  a  conntry  not  pretended  to  be  our  own.  and  the  trouble  of  a  tedious  negotiation. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Administration  before  it  was  permitted  so  much  as  to 

seems  to  have  been,  that  having  annexed  talk  of^annexation  :  when  the  boundary 

a  Stale  with  uncertain  limits,  which  had  was  determined,  there  would  have  been 

been  endeavoring  to  enlarge  its  own  lim-  time  enough  for  the  discussion  of  the  ab- 

its,  and  which  was  also  in  a  condition  of  stract  question.     But,  said  the  partisans 

lateat  or  open  war,  it  needed  but  a  pretext,  of  the  war,  with  a  smile  of  scorn  and  self- 
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ntiefied  canning,  you  would  not  suffer  find  in  them  no  ligation  of  any  great 
your  poor  unfortunate  brothers  and  f el-  principle  of  state:  the  constitutions  of 
low  citizens  in  Texas,  to  fall  before  the  these  conquered  countries,  and  those  of 
exterminating  hosts  of  Mexico ;  perhaps  the  conquerors,  rested  either  upon  gnaf- 
you  will  consider  the  question — ^perhaps  anties,  compromises,  or  the  will  of  a 
jt  was  your  duty,  as  people  of  the  same  sovereign;  and  never  on  theacknowl- 
home  and  race,  as  brothers,  for  better  or  edged  licbts  of  nan,  and  justice  of  God. 
worse,  to  save  them.  If  you  do  not  adopt  A  war  of  conquest  undertaken  by  Russia, 
them  and  their  war,  some  other  power  violates  no  principle  known  or  acknowi* 
will  do  so.  England  or  France  would  edged  by  Rusaiar  The  sole  principle  of 
gladly  seize  the  occasion  to  add  a  vice-  that  land  is  a  declaration  of  the  will  of 
royalty  to  their  dominions;  and  could  the  Autocrat.  Aconquest  undertaken  by 
the  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  endure  Napoleon,  was  not  inconsistent  with  any 
that  ?  principle  supported  by  Napoleon  or  his 
What  then  should  have  been  the  course  party :  the  glory  and  the  power  of  France 
of  those  whose  hearts  were  patriotically  lay  in  his  breast ;  he  acknowledged  no 
affected  toward  Texas,  when  they  saw  power  ont  of  himself;  he  claimed  tor  his 
the  citizens  of  that  State  in  danger  of  ex-  own,  every  life  and  property  in  his  do- 
termination  ?  Granting  the  existence  of  minions;  ne  acknowledged  no  right  but 
such  a  danger,  was  that  a  time  to  hatch  mieht,  and  no  moral  but  policy, 
schemes  of  conquest,  and  greedily  clutch  But  how  is  it  wilh  ourselves  ?  is  might 
at  new  territory  ?  Was  not  our  duty  out  right,  and  policy  our  moral }  or  may 
simple  and  obvious — to  pacify  Mexico  we  turn  to  our  declaration  of  freedom, 
by  a  judicious  negotiation,  with  a  show  for  a  principle,  that  human  liberty,  and 
01  military  force  along  the  Texan  limits,  if  possible,  a  divine  equity,  must  ac- 
and  a  commissioner  to  settle  a  new  boun-  tuate  every  movement  ot  our  State,  and 
dary ;  to  purchase,,  by  the  resignation  of  pervade  its  body  and  its  conduct  like  an 
claims,  the  land  between  the  Nueces  and  inspiring  soul?  How  grossly,  then,  and 
Bravo ;  and  if  the  coast  of  California  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  glorious  history, 
the  province  of  New  Mexico  were  wanted,  have  we  abused  this  sacred  principle — 
to  purchase  them  too  ?  The  war  promises  departed  from  this  holy  usage  of  our 
to  cost  $100,000,000 :  would  they  have  fathers,  to  degrade  ourselves  among  dee- 
cost  more  than  that  ?   **  But  Mexico  was  potisms ! 

in  a  bad  humor,  fretted  and  exasperated  The  States  of  this  Union,  as  they  an 
by  the  loss  of  Texas.'*  Admit  her  bad  hu-  founded  in  principles  the  most  elevated 
morib  excessive  that  not  even  100,000,000  that  human  nature  can  attain,  as  they 
to  an  exhausted  treasury,  nor  the  hand-  are  an  union  of  private  and  State  liberties 
somest  treatment  in  the  world,  could  pa-  with  equality  of  rights,  are  bound  in  their 
cify  her,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  will  treatment  of  foreign  nations  to  observe  a 
believe,  did  it  show  any  admirable  quality  conduct  dictated  by  the  principles  to 
in  ourselves,  that  we  seized  the  occasion  which  they  owe  their  existence.  If  the 
of  her  bad  humor  to  be  in  a  worse  ?  and  properties  and  liberties  of  our  own,  then 
because  she  would  not  give  up  a  part  of  the  properties  and  liberties  of  the  citizens 
her  territory,  to  go  about  to  seize  the  ot  other  nations,  must  be  held  alsoinvio- 
whole  of  it  ?  lable.  If  the  States  of  this  Union  claim  a 
We  seem  to  understand  too  well  the  perfect  independence  and  equality,  each  in 
*  feelings  of  the  real  movers  and  contrivers  their  own  limits,  the  States  of  other  Be- 
of  this  war,  to  address  any  remonstrance  publics  must  be  admitted  to  the  same 
to  them.  They  have  the  glory  with  their  equality.  If  the  nation  claim  the  public 
fellow  citizens  and  with  posterity,  of  domain  by  an  indefeasible  right,  they  must 
committing  this  country  to  the  hugest  accord  the  same  right  to  other  nations, 
piece  of  folly  and  inju8tice  of  modern  especially  Republics,  over  their  domain, 
times — a  piece  of  injustice  and  absurdity  If,  on  the  contrary,  each  citizen  of  the 
which  will  bear  no  comparison  with  any  Union  considers  himself  as  holding  his 
others  of  its  kind.  property  from  his  State  on  sufferance, 
in  comparing  the  movements  of  Europe-  and  at  the  will  of  the  government, — if 
an  sovereigns  against  the  liberties  of  Po-  he  regards  his  life  as  subject  to  the  will 
land,  Italy  and  Greece,  or  in  considering  of  a  superior  power, — if  the  States  of  the 
wars  of  conquest  in  general,  from  those  of  Union  look  upon  themselves  as  endurin^^ 
Sesodtris  and  Alexander  down  to  those  of  but  a  little  while,  like  a  disreputable  char- 
Napoleon  and  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  we  tered  company,  liable  to  dissolution, — 
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if  the  citizeDB  of  tbe  nation  look  upon  drawn;  it  is  the  line  which  divides  tmtk 

themselves  as  sahject  to  the  autocraty  Jrom  falsehood,  right  from  wrong,  seci»- 

of  the  States,  and  liable  to  be  severed  rity  from  insecurity,  prosperity  from  ruin, 

from  the  protection  of  the  whole  by  the  the  life  and  power  of  a  nation,  from  ita 

will  of  a  part, — and  no  wrong  done, —  rapid  corruption  and  decay.    There  ia 

why,  then,  it  were  difficult  indeed — with  no  need  now  for  an  appeal  to  history  for 

no  private  or  public  rights,  no  liberty,  testimony  to  the  evil  fruits  of  these  rifrhta 

■o  nationality,  no  State— all  floating  in  of  conquest :  we  hnmo  to  what  ends  tney 

a  godless  chaos  of  accident  and  policy —  look  in  the  present  instance — what  vi- 

St  were  then  hard  indeed,  for  even  the  cious  influences  they  are  meant  to  foster 

true  man  to  find  a  reason,  and  say  why  and  sustain — what  ulcers  in  the  body  of 

wars  of  robbery  and  conquest  should  not  the  State  they  are  invented  to  enlargo 

he  pursued  by  this  Union.    But,  thanks  and  stimulate. 

to  God  and  our  fathers,  it  is  not  so ;  we  '    The  West,  composed  in  part  of  a  raw» 

liave  light  a  to  guide  us — a  greater  than  undisciplined  population,  ignorant  of  the 

the  light  of  experience — namelv*  the  light  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen — ignorant 

of  principle — by  whose  rays  if  we  abide,  of  the  true  grounds  of  liberty — sustain  in 

the  Power  from  which   they  emanate  that  population  a  party  and  a  doctrine 

will  make  us  fortunate  and  powerful.  that  subverts  the  Constitution,  and  with 

An  argument  is  set  up  by  the  defen-  it  the  freedom  of  the  citizen. 
ders  and  instigators  of  this  war,  which  The  South,  burtbened  with  the  care 
hetrays  more  clearly  than  any  other,  the  and  discipline  of  slaves,  contracts  despotic 
nature  of  their  designs.  They  tell  us  notions  from  the  business  to  which  it  haa 
that  we  must  claim  a  territory  from  Mex-  been  educated.  Hence  is  produced  in  its 
jco  as  indemnity  for  the  costs  of  war —  society,  a  narty  who  either  proclaim  the 
for  the  costs  ol  this  war,  which  we  our-  doctrine  of  conquest,  or  incline  to  it  in  a 
selves  have  carried  into  Mexico.  It  can-  suspected  silence. 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  first  Northern  Radicalism,  knowing  no  law 
steps  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of  our  gov-  but  the  will  of  the  many,  joins  with 
emment,  were  the  seizure  of  the  terri-  that  party  in  the  South  which  repels 
tory  between  the  two  rivers,  and  the  constitutional  control,  in  support  of'tbeir 
occupation  of  California.  These  terri-  common  doctrine  that  power  confers 
tories,  and  as  much  else  as  can  be  ac-  right — that  there  are  rights  of  conquest 
quired,  are  claimed  by  our  government  Nor  is  that  other  pretext  of  tyrannjr 
as  indemnity  for  '<  costs  of  war  ;**  we  less  congenial  to  the  restless  spirit  of  this 
must  be  paid  with  the  booty  we  have  «*Leaj(ue  against  principles," — that  the 
seized,  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  present  inability  of  a  State  to  govern  its 
seizing  it !  subjects,  authorizes  a  stronger  nower, 
A  strong  man  enters  your  house,  lays  better  organized,  to  step  in  and  seize 
hands  upon  your  furniture,  and  carries  it  upon  the  government.  It  was  but  lately 
•wav ;  yon  claim  it  as  your  own ;  he  that  Austria,  the  model  despotism  of 
admits  it  was  yours,  but  insists  upon  Europe,  threatened  intervention  between 
retaining  it  for  the  trouble  of  seizing  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  his  subjects,  if  the 
and  bearing  it  off.  least  inability  appeared  in  him  to  con- 
Desiring  to  possess  a  piece  of  terri-  trol  their  revolutionary  movements. 
tory,  you  enter  with  an  armed  troop,  and  The  words  of  Austria  were,  that  shs 
take  possession.  The  true  owner  puts  in  would  "  consider  Pius  IX.  as  incompe- 
his  claim.  **  Sir,"  you  reply,  *'  if  I  had  tent,'*  should  he  fail  to  restore  order  in 
not  known  the  value  of  this  territory,  his  dominions."  In  the  same  meddling 
1  should  not  have  been  at  all  this  expense  spirit  the  Jacobins  of  the  Revolution  in- 
and  vexation  in  seizing  it ;  its  value  is  terfered  in  the  affairs  of  every  adjoining 
a  little  less  than  the  costs  and  trouble;  nation,  and  either  by  intrigue,  treachery, 
I  must  retail  it  in  part  payment'*  The  or  force,  **  annexed  "  them  to  their  tran- 
argument  is  like  that  from  rights  of  con-  sient  republic. 

quest.  But  why,  if  we  believe  in  rights  of 

On  this  foundation  rest  all  **  rights  of  conquest,  and  have  the  arms  and  power 

eonqnest,"  that  the  stronger  has  ejected  in  our  hands,  need  we  resort  to  this  mia- 

the  weaker.    The  line  that  divides  these  erable  pretext  ?    Would  it  not  discover 

rights  from  all  others  acknowledged  by  in  us  a  wiser,  not  to  say  a  more  ^enerons 

civilized  nations,  is  deeply  and  clearly  and  heroical  spirit,  openly  to  seize  upon 
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such  territory  and  soch  states  as  lie  con-  party  that  has  been  so  long  industriously 

▼eoient,   grounding  all  upon  the  sure  undermining  ail  virtue  and  good  gor* 

foundation  of  a  conquest,  rather  than  ex-  emment;  that  this  party,  distinguished 

pose  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  resigjn-  for   a   self- perpetuating  power  as   ac- 

ug  these  same  prorinces  or  other  provin-  live  and  procreative  as  the  motives  to 

cee,  when  that  fast-approaching  day  shall  which  it  appeals— by  which  it  lives—- 

have  arrived  which  is  to  discover  our  motives  drawn  from  the  subtlest  errors  of 

own  incompetence  to  govern  justly  and  the  breast,  and  grounded  in  that  socially 

efficiently?    Dare  we  put  this  terrible  salutary,  but  in  the  state  corrupting,  influ- 

argument  from   incompetency  into  the  ence,  the  despotism  of  the  many ;  that 

mouths  of  those  disorganizers,  who  are  this  party,  or  that  elder  brother  of  it, 

ready  to  believe  in    our  incompetency  whose  error, the  fear  of  the  few,  breeds 

as  a  nation  to  do  jut^tice  to  our  own  in  the  close  circles  of  a  state-autocraty; — 

citizens — glad  to  believe  that  already  a  should  support  and  propagate  a  doctrine 

disruptive  line  is  forming  between  the  of  rights  o/  conquest  against  rights  of 

North  and  South — a  line  to  divide  brother  man,  will  excite  no  surprise  in  the  minds 

from  brother,  friend  from  friend — which,  of  close  observers  of  events,  much  less 

if  it  deepens  so  far  as  to  break  the  strong  of  those  who  trace  the  changes  of  the 

bands  of  the  Constiintion,  must  throw  age  to  no  extrinsic  or  accidental  causes, 

the  southern  half  of  this  continent  upon  but  to  such  as  lie  in  the  spirit  of  man. 

its    own    resources  ?     Let  ns    beware  It  has  been  remarked  by  some  states- 

of  this  argument  from  incompetency;  men,  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is 

it  admits  a  breadth  of  construction  to  much  more  difficult  to  defend  than  the 

which  no  limits  can    be   found.    Sup-  liberty  of  the  State.    It  is  easier  for  a 

pose  it  advances  that  a  State  unable  power  organized,  and  in  few  hands,  to 

to  protect  the  lives  of  its  citizens  and  defend  itself,  than  for  the  unprotected  cit- 

the  sanctity  of  its  courts,  is  incompetent :  izen,  who  trusts  in  the  justice  of  his 

who  can  say  to  what  constructions  the  cause  and  the  respect  of  his  equals.    It 

Sowing  power  of  the  nation,  lodged  in  is,  therefore,  the  peculiar  excellence  of 

e  hands  of  an  autocratic  Executive,  the  system  of  our  government,  that  it 

might  choose  to  stop  ?     To  advance  this  begins  with  recognizing  the  rights  and 

argument,  were  to  strike  at  the  existence  freedom  of  the  citizen ;  and  upon  this* 

of  the  commonwealth.  as  upon  a  model,  constructs  the  State  and 

The  right  of  self- government  has  been  the  Nation.    Thus,  in  the  first  law  and 

established  in  these  United  States  as  a  vitalcenterof  our  polity,  we  exclude  all 

sacred,  inviolable  rig^t.      To  detach  the  "  rights'*  derived  from  violence, 

towns  and  provinces  of  a  neighboring  Nor  are  our  notions  so  contracted  that 

nation,  by  any  but  the  most  regular  and  we  cannot    recognize    the  true  founda- 

legitimate  agreements,  in  which  the  in-  tion  of  this  principle  in  the  moral  neces- 

habitants  of  such  towns  and  provinces  sities   of  man.    The   wish  is  continu- 

must  at  least  seem  to  bear  a  part,  would  ally  expressed  by  liberal  parties  in  the 

be  an  act  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  nation,  that  the  privileges  we  enjoy  may 

in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  polity  of  the  be  extended  to  all  mankind  ;  the  fall  of 

nation.     Yet  we  are  told  of  conquests  in  despotism  is  predicted,  to  be  followed  by 

Mexico,  and  of  future  annexations  of  the  an  extension  of  freedom  to  all  nations 

conquered  people.     Ideas  of  glory  and  sufficiently  enlightened  to  enjoy  it.  Those 

prosperity  are  thrown  forward  as  a  veil  who  predict  these  things  would  scorn  to 

over  the  system  that  purf^ues  these  con-  be  thouerht  robbers  or  barbarians  ;  they 

quests:     founded,  though  they  be,   on  are  grieved  to  the  soul  to  find  the  Kepub- 

principles  which  must  render  the  system  lie  engaged  in  a  war  every  way  unworthy 

of  this  government  as  rotten  and  innecure  of  its  spirit,  a  war  tit  only  to  be  insti- 

as  the  worst  of  those  which  have  been  gated  and  defended  by  the  followers  of  a 

set  up  against  the  honor  and  liberties  of  conquering  despot,  who  holds  the  lives, 

mankind.     People  are  industriously  in-  the  property  and  government  of  men  at 

Btructed  in  a  doctrine  of  conquest,  and  the  disposal  of  the  strongest :  ihe/riends 

led  to  imagine  that  a  country  conquered  of  the  nation  and  its  constitution  dare 

is  a  country  possessed.  not  set  up  this  unnatural  and  barbarous 

That  a  powerful  League  against  prin-  claim  of  conquest,  lest  their  institutions 

Gfples,  which  calls  itself  by  names  of  lib-  be  cast  in  their  teeth,  and  the  weakness 

eity  usurped, — that  the  party  within  a  of  inconsistency  become  a  reproach  to 
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^em.  They  beliere  that  onr  interna-  The  same  law  applies  to  the  seizure  of 
tionai  must  agree  with  our  political  prin-  public  domain  :  it  remains  vested  essen- 
ciples,  and  that  the  seizure  ot  the  property  tially  in  the  nation  which  has  lost  the  im- 
of  a  neighboring  State,  is  no  lees  a  mediate  possession  of  it  by  conquest  or  a 
wrong,  if  done  by  the  nation,  than  the  forced  agreement,  and  may  be  lawfully 
seizure  of  a  private  estate  would  be,  if  recovered  by  violence  at  the  first  oppor- 
done  by  an  individual.  They  do  not  tunity.  But,  if  private  property  or  pub- 
believe  that  organization,  premeditation  lie  domain  be  regularly  ceded  by  the  con- 
and  pretexts,  diminish  in  the  least  the  sentof  both  parties,  and  for  a  fair  equiva- 
injustice  of  a  conquest,  or  confer  the  lent,  not  forced,  then  it  would  be  an  of- 
ahadow  of  a  right  where  none  existed  fence  demanding  chastisement,  for  the 
before  the  conquest.  party  ceding  the  territory  to  reclaim  it,  or 

Nor  can  they  admit  the  use  of  that  occupy  it  by  a  force.  There  are,  there- 
other  favorite  phrase  of  inequity,  that  fore,  no  rights  of  conquest  under  the  pol- 
there  are  **  reasons  of  State  ;''  for  this  ity  of  this  nation,  nor  is  possession  by  a 
nation,  by  the  foundation  of  its  govern-  forced  ceding,  after  conquest,  other  than 
ment  in  absolute  rights,  has  denied  the  a  holding  by  violence,  against  all  law 
existence  of  all  reasons  not  consonant  and  all  rights, 
with  those  rights.  But  if  neither  public  nor  private  prop- 

Our  government  is  an  or^p  for  the  erty  can  he  acquired  by  conquest,  can  we 

expression  and  execution  of  justice,  and  right  1o  gotem  be  so  acquired  ?  Can  that 

for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  precious    privilege  of  the  citizen,   the 

whole  ;  and  the  political  education  of  a  choice  of  his  rulers,  be  wrested  from  him 

true  citizen  compels  him  to  regard  right  under  such  a  polity  as  ours }    Can  we. 

and  wrong  as  the  same  in  all  transactions,  without  a  suicidal  desertion  of  our  prin- 

whether  public  or  private ;  as  he  regards  ciples,  permit  a  neighboring  State  to  be 

the  light  of  the  sun  as  the  same  in  species  .wrested  from  the  political  body  to  which 

and  effect  with  the  light  of  any  private  it  has  united  itself  in  free  suffrage,  and  be 

fire.  affixed  to  our  own,  without  consideration 

The  advocates  and  instigators  of  the  of  the  will  of  its  citizens  ? 
war  represent  to  the  people,  that  through  It  is  impossible  to  admit,  under  any 
their  government  and  armies,  they  have  form,  this  title  by  conquest,  either  to  prop- 
conquered  an  immense  territory ;  and  erty,  or  to  the  right  to  govern,  since  prop- 
then,  without  farther  comment,  they  talk  erty  is  not  acquired  by  force,  and  tne 
of  this  territory  as  having  been  added  to  right  to  govern  flows  from  the  will  of  the 
the  public  domain ;  as  if  the  word  **  con-  citizen. 

quest"  implied  this  addition,  and  the  es-  Men  may  agree  to  consider  things  as 

tablishment  of  a  title.     Now,  as  right  to  right  which  are  not  right,  as  in  the  divis- 

possess  is  one  thins:,  and  right  to  govern  ion  of  a  spoil ;  and  claims  may  be  set 

is  another,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con-  up  of  a  merely  relative  character,  as 

aider,  whether  either  of  these  rights  can  when  it  is  agreed  that  persons  engaged 

be  acquired  by  conquest,  under  our  con-  in   a  piratical  expedition  shall    divide 

stitution  and  polity.  equally.   The  members  of  the  expedition 

No  man  will  pretend  to  discover  in  the  have  established  a  law  among  themselves 
constitution,  any  clause  which  gives  the  which  constitutes  relative  rights,  though 
government  of  this  nation  the  power  of  none  of  them  have  any  absolute  rights  ; 
seizing  and  possessing  the  property  of  but  our  government  is  professedly  found- 
individuals  in  neighboring  states.  War  ed  upon  absolute  rights,  and  not  upon  the 
over]ea{)s  all  bounds,  and  sacrifices  every-  conventions  of  a  band  of  conquering  rob- 
thing  to  its  immediate  purpose,  the  defeat  bers. 

or  destruction  of  the  enemy.  But  the  To  recapitulate  in  brief  the  moral  con- 
property  of  the  citizen  of  a  state  at  war  ditions  that  must  be  known  before  it  will 
with  us',  cannot  be  retained  after  the  con-  be  possible  to  establish  a  firm  and  lasting 
elusion  of  a  peace,  unless  it  be  specially  peace : 
included  in  a  treaty,  and  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  all  the  parties  ;  but  property  1.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  Mexico 
seized  upon  by  violence,  or  made  over  by  should  have  been  pacified  by  every  hon- 
a  forced  agreement,  remains  essentially  orable  means,  before  the  annexation.  We 
in  the  original  owner,  and  by  the  laws  of  insulted  her  while  smarting  under  a  fresh 
nature  and  of  nations,  he  may  recover  his  wound,  and  cannot  prefer  against  her  the 
rights  by  force.  charge  of  pertinacity  and  surliness,  with- 
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oat  blaming  at  the  same  time  our  own  the   fiabjacation   of  Mexieo,  than  for 

rashness  and  injustice.  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  govero- 

2.  The  cJaims  of  oar  citizens  against  ment  in  a  State  of  the  Union,  Decause 

Mexico  ga7e  an  opportunity  for  a  tavor-  such  a  State  has  shown  an  inability  to 


able  settlement  of  the  boundary ;  that  op-  protect  its  own  citizens  against 

portunity  was  lost  by  nefj^lect,  or  passed  sination.    The  inability  of  Mexico  is  no 

over  by  intention  ;  in  either  case,  the  more  to  be  considered,  than  the  inability 

unwillingness  of  Mexico  to  pay  these  oi  Italy  or  the  Sublime  Porte,  or  of  any 

claims,  may  be  well  accounted  for,  not  other  nation  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
only  by  her  absolute  poverty  and  wretch- 
ed anarchy  at  the  time,  but  by  the  just        Such  are  at  least  the  moral  conditions 

suspicion  which  she  entertained  of  our  of  the  looked-for  Treaty.    It  is  not  to  be 

designs.  denied  that  other  conditions  and  argu- 

3.  To  insist  upon  the  tract  of  country  ments  of  a  power  e^ual  to  their  vagae- 

between  the  Nueces  and  the  Bravo  would  ness  and  apparent  wisdom,  are  advanced 

show  a  pertinacity  on  our  part  not  at  all  by  tbe  instigators  of  this  war.     We  have 

consonant  with  dignity.     It  was  the  oc-  been  warned  that  the  increasing  power  of 

cupation  of  this  territory  which  gave  oc-  the  West  already  endangers  the  balance  of 

casion  to  tbe  war ;  it  therefore  argues  no  the  Compromise.    The  Constitution,  es- 

desire  on  the  part  of  our  government  for  tablished  by  tbe  nation  when  slavery  was 

a"  firm  and  lasting  peace,"  to  insist  upon  suffering  a  rapid  extinction  in  the  North, 

this  territory  to  the  dishonor  of  our  neigh-  left  to  each  State  the  sacred  privilege  of 

bor.    The  country  on  tbe  northern  bank  establishing  in  its  own  good  time,  the 

of  the  Bravo  is  not  naturally  a  part  of  best  order  for  society.    It  was  believed 

Texas,  and  the  river  Bravo  would  be  a  that  tbe  interests  of  the  South  would  soon 

movable  boundary  of  encroachment,  and  induce  her  to  adopt  the  course  pursued 

not  a  line  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  sound  by  the  North.  But  it  has  happened  differ- 

and  lastinc  peace.  ently.    The  immense  increase  of  manu- 

As  for  California,  our  deliberate  occu-  factures,  and  the  depression  of  production 

nation  of  that  territory  by  an  armed  force  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  haacontidued 

does  not  establish  the  least  right  or  title  to  make  the  labor  of  slaves  in  the  pro- 

to  it  on  our  ])art.     We  are  bound  to  sat-  duction  of  the  three  great  staples  of  sla- 

isfv  Mexico  in  the  purchase  of  it    Her  Tery,  sufficiently  profitable  to  insure  it« 

▼oluntary  offer,  made  without  fear  or  fa-  continuance.    The  cultivators  of  coitoot 

Tor,  is  to  negotiate  for  that  part  of  it  sugar  and  rice,  have  thought  it  impossibla 

which  includes  the  port  of  St.  Francisco,  to  change  their  system  and  eonform  to  the 

the  head  waters  of  the  Colorado,  and  a  genius  and  polity  of  the  nation,  without 

part  of  New  Mexico ;  a  boundary  which  ruin  to  their  pnvate  interests.    Against 

brings  the  line  of  territory  of  tbe  United  an  opposition,  violent  and  often  fanatical. 

States  down  to  the  37th  parallel.  Though  they  think  they  have  no  alternative,  but  to 

we  might  look  forward  in  a  long  order  support   themselves   by   maintaining  a 

of  events  to  the  future  purcha.«e  and  balance  of  power  in  the  legislature, 
cession  of  other  portions  of  territory  from        But,  admitting  the  foresight  and  pra* 

Mexico,  we  cannot  at  this  juncture  take  deuce    of    such    legislators,    would    it 

advantage  of  our  enemy  to  drive  an  un-  not  put  a  better  face  u]>on  their  cause, 

just  bai^in.    The  spirited  conduct  of  would  it  not  have  been  a  surer  and  more 

Mexico  in  refusing  Mr.Trist's  conditions,  judicious  enterprise  on  their  part,  to  have 

at  her  peril,  might* teach  us  better  to  re-  moved  for  the  purchase  of  ^e  territory 

■pact  her  rights,  since  it  shows  that  she  for  which  they  are  now  contending  ? 
perfectly  understands  them.    Nor  will        Those  of  their  statesmen  who  opposed 

•he  forget,  even  in  the  event  of  her  yield-  the   war  on  principle,  notwithstanding 

ing  to  a  superior  force,  that  rights  on  their   anxiety    to   add    territory,    wiU 

both  sides  remain  just  where  they  were  much  more  refuse  to  ratify  an  injuriooii 

before  the  war.  treaty  founded  upon  the  war. 

5.  We  cannot  exact  anything  from  In  the  North  and  West,  on  the  other 
Mexico  under  the  name  of  costs  of  war ;  hand,  a  species  of  argument  unusual  if 
we  cannot  therefore  make  a  merit  in  our  not  new  in  the  history  of  political  mo- 
eottditions  of  peace  of  not  making  recla-  lives,  has  sustained  the  party  in  favor  of 
nations  for  such  costs.  the  war,  and  given  it  a  certain  spurious 

6.  That  her  government  is  tumultuary  dignity.  It  may  raise  a  bJash  upon  the 
sad  irregular  is  no  more  an  aigument  fo^  face  of  an  honest  patriot,  to  hear  th«t 
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"the  ineritabie  destiny  of  our  race  and  of  its  existence  to  its  final  sulMidenee  and 

nation"  is  referred  to  by  unthinking;  per-  decay — which  shapes  its  constitutions 

sens,  as  a  reflection  able  to  siTe  dignity  and  its  laws-— must  lie,  if  it  have  any 

and  credit  to  this  war  of  robbery  and  ex-  origin  or  seat,  in  the  moral  temper  of  the 

tortion.    We  are  to  believe  that  it  is  the  people,  as  they  are  marked  by  nature, 

inevitable  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Admitting  the  power  of  education,  there 

race  to  overran  and  ruin  its  neighbors,  is  behindaad  above  that  power,  a  some* 

without  reason  and  without  need.  If  this  thing  superior,  call  it  what  we  will, 

be  our  destiny,  may  Heaven  avert  it !  which  appears  not  so  much  in  the  present 

The  accurate  historian,  commenting  upon  tone  and  behavior,  as  in  the  ultimate  aims 

this  remarkable  aigument,  will  have  to  of  men,  which  rough-hews  the  purposes 

clads  it  among  the  worst  of  those  specn-  that  are  shaped   by  circumstance,   and 

lative   delusions   which  have   infested  marks  the  whole  of  life  with  a  character 

modern  nations.  The  crime  of  our  ambi-  of  eood  or  ill.    If  there  is  any  destiny  to 

tion  finds  an  argument  in  destiny;  the  be  known,  then,  for  this  nation,  it  must 

sqreerers  of  the  press  have  foretold  it,  be  by  a  clear  perception  of  its  moral  aimst 

and  like  the  mad  Macbeth  we  hasten  to  judeingr  these  by  its  history  in  the  past, 

realize  a  dream  of  glory,  by  the  perpe-  Both  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  nationSf 

tration  of  a  crime.    Our  conscience  is  from  which  we  are  the  mixed  descendants, 

seared  by  prosperity ;  we  have  forgotten,  discovered  always  a  generosity  and  cour- 

or  never  learned,  the  modes  in  which  that  are  of  the  most  heroical  stamp ;  but  our 

power  *'  whose  law  executes  itself,"  must  ^forrQan  ancestors  were  of  a  more  adven* 

▼isit  us ;  when  by  the  desertion  of  prtnct-  turous  spirit,  unscrupnloas  and  lovers  of 

pie  in  the  great  affiiirs  of  this  nation,  power :  if  from  either,  then,  from  them  ws 

we   have   taken   away  the  palladium  should  inherit  an  unlimited  ambition;  yet 

(A    our    freedom;    wrested    from    its  never  irreligious  or  tyrannical ;  carefully 

place  and  thrown  overboard  the  helm  shelteringitself  under  the  sanctions  of  re« 

that  guided  us ;  obscured  by  reversed  ligion  and  law.  The  Saxons,  on  the  con- 

piayers  and  conjurations  the  star  of  our  trary,  neither  in  Germany  nor  England, 

course,  and  committed  ourselves  to  the  ever  discovered  an  aspiring  and  ambitious 

mercy  of  a  maelstrom:  should  this  in  i-  spirit.  Their  virtues,  though  manly,  were 

quitous  war  go  on  unreproved  by  the  yet  domestic ;  their  institutions  rested  on 

Yoice  of  the  nation.  Should  a  treaty,  vio-  libert;^  and  a  natural  instinct  of  justice, 

lating  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  of  nature  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  that  has 

and  of  nations,  be  concluded  with  our  yet  existed.    The  lesson  of  their  laws 

neighbor,  it  needs  no  inspired  prophet  to  and  maxims  changed  the  constitution  of 

predict  the  ruin  of  this  nation — be  it  far  the  Norman  feudality.  Thus,  the  history 

or  near,  it  matters  not — ^it  must  come.  of  England  presents  the  phenomenon  of  a 

Is  it  not  certain,  that  if  this  war  con-  nation  divided  between  two  powers  of  the 

tinnes  to  be  popular  with  so  large  a  body  most  opposite  character,  the  love  of  lib' 

of  the  nation  as  now  sustain  it,  a  new  di-  erty  and  justice,  and  the  love  of  foreign 

rection  will  be  given  in  future  to  the  ef-  dominion.  The  native  virtue  of  the  people 

forts  of  the  Executive ;  that  the  spirit  of  required  a  legal  or  religious  sanction  lor 

eonquest,  which,  once  planted  in  a  nation  every  efibrt  toward  aggrandizement;  so 

and  connected  with  the  national  glory,  that,  in  the  history  of  British  aggrandize* 

urffes  it  constantly  onward  toward  ^lory  ment,  we  see  the  conscience  of  the  people 

and  corruption,  can  never  be  extinguished  following  and  covering  up  the  foot-marks 

but  by  the  united  and  early  efforts  of  all  of  its  ambition. 

true  patriots;  and  that  if  now  they  slacken        The  manly  virtues  of  the  Saxons,  their 

their  exertions,  to  foster  and  gratify  this  justice,  their  prudence,  and  their  love  of 

spirit,  so  potent  in  a  fierce  and  brave  peo-  liberty,  have  established  our  laws  and 

pie,  will   become   in   future  the   only  freedom;  but  of  what  race  or  origin  are 

road  to  popularity ;  that  the  direction  so  these  instigators  of  unjust  wan  f    They 

given  will  not  limit  itself  to  the  continent  carry  out  a  destin3r  not  Saxon,  surely. 

or  the  islands,  but  being  in  its  nature  Or,  what  blood  is  this  in  our  veins  which 

boundless  and  overflowing,  will  reach  maintains  among  us  institutions  and  prin- 

out  into  all  climates  and  mix  itself  in  the  ciples  at  variance  with  liberty— which 

affairs  of  the  world  ?  converts  our  Executive  into  a  despot — 

The  polity  of  the  nation,  that  83rstem  which  corrupts  the  nation  by  patron- 

of  principles  and  aims  which  continues  to  age — which,  by   hindering  education, 

guide  and  urge  it  from  the  first  moment  perpetuates    the   wont  of   manners-- 
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which    casts    contempt    upon    sacred  satisfied  with  CaHfoniia;' the  North  coaU 

things,  fills  the  heart  with  vanity,  and  turn  Canada  to  good  account ;  the  fish- 

the  imagination  with  lies — ^which,  in  a  eries  wou^d  be  more  profitable  were  they 

wond,  for  the  voice  of  God  in  history  and  exclusively  ours.  The  ships  of  France  and 

the  law,  substitutes  a  shout  of  a  mnlti-  England  bmit,  in  a  sensible  manner,  the 

tude  or  a  vote  of  a  corrupted  election  ?  enterprises  of  our  merchants.    We  want 

Is  this  the  Anglo-Saxon   blood  ?  or  is  the  market  of  China  and  Java  for  our 

it  a  taint — a  fever — a   corruption,  in-  cotton  goods.    Cuba  and  Jamaica  lie  con- 

atigated,  flattered,  and  controlled  by  that  venient  for  slave  products.    Gold  and 

still  living,  still  active  ambition,  that,  in  silver  would  be  much  more  abundant 

the  bosom  of  a  few,  inflames  and  deludes  were  the  mines  of  Mexico  ours.    All  the 

the  multitude  ?  great  interests  must  be  extended  for  your 

The  polity  of  this  nation,  derived  from  sakes»  ye  liberal  traders  and  most  honest 

a  generous  and  liberal  ancestry,  should  farmers!    We  must  violate  all  laws,  hu* 

incline  to  no  barbarous  system  of  con-  man  and  divine ;  we  must  become  a  ra- 

qaest,  violating  the  laws  of  nature  and  pacious,  a  warlike,  a  conquering  nation, 
of  nations.    England,  in  her  most  am-        Contemplating  this  future,  we  behold 

bitious  days,  never  discovered  such  a  all  seas  covered  by  our  fleets ;  ourgarri- 

polity ;  she  sheltered  her  worst  designs  sons  hold  the  most  important  stations  of 

behind  pretexts  of  religion  or  of  honor :  commerce ;  an  immense  standing  army 

but  with  us  this  polity  of  conquest  threat-  maintains  our  possessions ;  our  traders 

ens  to  burst  into  actions  the  most  flag-  have  become  the  richest,  our  demagogues 

rant ;  we  are  already  rivaling  the  nations  the  most  powerful,  and  oar  people  the 

of  antiquity,  to  whom  the  words  '*  stran-  most  corrupt  and  flexible  in  the  world, 
ger"  and  **  enemy"  were  the  same  in        It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  whole 

meaning.  of  this  system  of  ruinous  aggrandizement 

Hitherto,  our  foreign  relations  have  which  we  are  entering  upon — the  whole 

been  defensive;  our  polity  has  not  en-  of  this  system  of  extension  by  conquest, 

dured  the  test  of  prosperity ;  its  final  and  is  based  upon  a  denial  of  the  fundamen- 

most  important  traits  are  not  thoroughly  tal  principle  of  the  Republic,  the  prin- 

developed :  vet,  as  it  must  grow  out  of  ciple  of  equality  and  liberty — of  equal 

the  past  and  present  of  our  existence,  rights  and  State  rights:  not  only  men. 

and  our  institutions  are  still  of  a  mixed  but  nations,  by  virtue  of  our  IJeclara- 

character,  admitting  in  one  part  liberty  tion,  are  free  and  equal ;   rights  are  in- 

and   even    license   among   all   classes,  violable.    By  adopting  a  system  which 

and  in  the  other,  depressing  and  despoti-  violates  rights  in  regard  to  other  nations, 

cally  governing  a  servile  class,  it  is  im-  wq  destroy  the  obligations  of  our  rulers 

possible  to  predict  or  even  to  guess  at  to  observe  them  in  regard  to  ourselves, 
the  future     The  political  principles  of 

men  are  formed  by  their  domestic  edu-  if  the  Senate  of  the  Union  ratifies  trea- 
cation.  If  the  North  shall  hereafter  pro-  ties  which  violate  the  principles  upon 
duce  an  inferior  population  of  operatives,  which  the  whole  system  of  the  govern- 
in  whom  liberty  is  a  thing  endured,  and  ment  is  established,  they  create  a  prece- 
not  a  power  exercised — if  the  South,  to  dent  which  can  never  be  set  aside ;  they 
defend  herself  against  the  growing  power  plant  a  disease  in  that  unwritten  but 
of  the  West,  introduces  into  the  councils  more  real  Constitution — the  **  Polity  of 
of  the  nation  principles  and  practices  ad-  the  Nation," — which  no  act  of  posterity 
verse  to  liberty  and  justice — if  men  of  can  ever  heal. 

virtue  in  all  parts  sink  into  apathy,  and        It  cannot  be  overlooked  by  those  who 

neglect  that  indispensable  party  organi-  are  accustomed  to  observe  the  working 

zation  which  alone  can  keep  alive  a  pat-  of  precedents  and  principles  in  the  a^rs 

riotic  enthusiasm, — the  day  will  go  by,  of  life,  that  a  principle  conceded  in  one 

the  opportunity  be  lost,  and  the  evil  prin-  point,  is  practically  conceded  in  all.     If 

ciple  remain  triumphant.  we  concede  a  right  of  conquest  over  other 

How  far,  if  we  adopt  it  and  pursue  it,  nations,  we  concede  it  over  our  own ;  if 
will  this  principle  conduct  us  ?  The  over  nations,  then  also  over  individuals ; 
^eat  interests  of  the  nation — slave-hold-  if  between  our  rulers  and  a  foreign  pee- 
ing, agriculture,  fisheries,  commerce  and  pie,  then  between  our  rulers  and  our- 
manumctnres — each  have  their  claims  to  selves.  We  have  based  our  rights  upon 
be  extended.  The  South  must  add  Texas  violence — destroyed  their  authenticity — 
and  New  Mexico ;.  the  West  is  hardly  pushed  aside  the  Constitution— and  put 
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the  sword  and  tbe  pone  in  the  bands  of  waste  of  the  public  funds — neglect  of  all 

an  irresponsible  Executive.  improvements — moral  fanaticism  roused 

What  then   follows?     An   immense  and  irritated  to  action — civil  war — and 

national  debt— deep  taxation — a  steady  that  last  and  greatest  of  evils,  the  disunion 

augmentation  and  extension  of  the  cen-  of  the  States, 
tnd  power— eorrupt  elections — the  rapid 


A    WORD    TO  THE    WISE. 

To  reduce  anj  art  to  a  perfect  system  tion  would  become  impossible :   sucht 

of  rules,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  however,  is  not  the  fact ;  he  who  can  lo* 

and  certain  experience  of  that  art :  as,  for  gislate  for  five,  under  given  circumstances* 

example,  in  the  art  of  Painting,  we  can-  can  legislate  for  five  millions  under. the 

not  lay  down  rules  for  the  production  of  same  circumstances.  He  who  knows  the 

any  species  of  work,  until  we  are  first  moral  effects  of  poverty  or  wealth  on  a  few, 

familiar  with  the  workilself,  and  have  ei-  knows  its  effects  on  the  nation.    He  who 

ther  produced  it  ourselves,  or  seen  others  can  observe  the  effects  of  manufacture* 

produce  it    No  man  is  wise  before  his  agriculture,  commerce,  or  mining,  in  a 

time,  or  without  experience.  villaj^e  of  a  hundred  persons,  can  pre- 

Nations  would  seem  to  be  placed  in  a  diet  its  influence  on  a  hundred  thousand 

fearful  predicament  if  the  above  is  true ;  such  villages. 

for  if  State  afilairs  are  to  be  learned  by  It  seems  certain,  from  these  consldera- 
experience  in  State  affiiirs,  unhappy  are  tions,  that  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  people:  the  State  mast  be  played  the  legislative  art  may  and  must  be  learn- 
upon,  and  practiced  over  and  over,  till  it  ed  in  a  great  measure  from  private  expe- 
ls thoroughly  out  of  tune,  in  order  that  rience  and  observation,  at  least  so  far  as 
rulers  may  gain  wisdom.  the  present  condition  of  the  age  and  na- 

To  escape  this  terrible  conse(^uence,  tion  can  teach  it. 

have  those  then  who  aspire  to  guide  the  However  plain  or  common-place  these 

nation  no  resource  7  remarks  may  seem  to  some  persons,  it  is 

The  principles  of  things,  says  Lord  fia-  certain  that  in  most  ages  and  nations* 
con,  are  best  studied  in  the  minuter  parts  two  different  kinds  of  morality  and  econ- 
of  nature.  The  study  of  a  single  plant  omy  have  been  in  use,  one  adapted  to 
gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  spe-  State  affairs,  and  another  to  the  duties 
cies,  including  an  infinite  number  of  in-  and  business  of  private  life, 
dividuals.  The  study  of  a  few  crystals  It  seems  to  have  been  very  commonly 
unfolds  the  total  science  of  cr3'staliogra-  understood  amone  politicians  and  legis- 
phy.  The  composition  of  one  perfect  lators,  that  in  public  matters  they  were 
picture  develops  all  the  rules  of  art.  In  bound  to  consult  expediency,  and  in  pri- 
the  common  practice  of  morality,  we  vate,  only  justice ;  which  seems  to  ren- 
learn  all  the  virtues,  faults  and  prejudices  der  it  very  doubtful  whether  legislation 
of  men.  The  economy  of  a  private  proper-  has  been  usually  learned  as  an  art  by  the 
ty  teaches  the  value  and  use  of  property  method,  just  described,  of  private  ooser- 
in  general.  The  economy  of  the  State,  vation.  The  philosophic  Hobbes  consid- 
according  to  the  author  already  quoted,  ered  that  virtues  were  not  natural  to  men 
is  only  a  private  economy  expanded ;  at  all,  but  in  a  manner  forced  upon  them 
the  same  principles  obtain  in  both:  there  by  the  Church  and  the  laws;  a  theory 
is,  in  fine,  a  quality  of  human  reason,  which  accounts  very  well,  if  it  be  true, 
which,  in  trifling  affairs  and  minute  mat-  for  the  neglect  of  morality  in  public  af- 
ters, discovers  principles  by  which  it  is  fairs,  there  being  no  universal  Church  or 
afterward  able  to  comprehend  and  con-  Court  of  Nations  sufficiently  authorita- 
trol  the  greatest  that  imagination  can  tive  to  regulate  legislators  and  prime  min- 
conceive.  isters,  who  therefore  remain  in  the  orig- 

If  the  principles  of  legislation  vary  inal  savage  state. 

with  the  numbers  of  the  people,  legisla-  Since,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  be- 
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liered  that  the  laws  of  nature  areuni-  tbeir  preeent  state  witli  the  coaditum 

Tereal,  that  light,  heat  and  gravitation  they  might  have  attained,  if  condacted  by 

differ  not  from  themselves  in  the  earth  or  a  more  modern  theory  and  art    Of  the 

noon,  or  even  in  the  sun  or  fixed  stars,  skill  and  courage  of  our  rulers  and  lesiala* 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  science  and  art  tors  there  can  be  no  doubt :  it  is  notuese, 

of  legislation  and  politics  will  feel  the  but  their  philosophy,  which  seems  to  be 

beneficial  influeiJ^ce  of  the  modern  philo-  at  fault.    Involved  in  a  complicated  sys- 

aophy,  and  the  fact  be  at  length  admitted  tem  of  interests,  balance  of  power,  weight 

that  moral  laws  are  as  universal  as  those  of  opinion,  compromises,  necessities  of 

of  an  inferior  nature,  and  that  honesty  State,  **  cycle  in  epicycle,  orb  in  orb,** 

does  not  differ  from  honesty,  or  falsehood  they  move  at  once  pity  and  terror :  their 

from  falsehood  in  any  sphere  of  human  task  is  not  merely,  like  Atlas,  to  support 

action,  or  in  the  conduct  of  afi^rs  of  any  the  world,  but  to  support  it  at  a  point  re- 

ma^nitude,  though  they  be  those  of  the  moved  from  its  centre  of  gravity ;  with 

nation  itself.    In  such  an  event  it  may  all  their  toil  and  striving*  it  rushes  prone» 

perhaps  follow,  that  political  knowledge  and  brings  ruin  in  the  Call.    Let  us  hope, 

will  become  attainable  by  private  citizens,  meanwhile,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 

and  that  subtle  and  ingenious  fabrication  when  the  private  character  of  this  nalioa 

of  a  State  morality  be  done  away,  like  shall  really  and  effectually  sway  its  pub- 

the  Ptolemaic  system.  lie   councils,  and   private  morality  and 

Those  who  have  observed  the  posture  economy  be  identified  in  popular  opinion 

of  affiurs  in  this  country,  might  find  a  with  the  morality  and  economy  of  tha 

useful  exercise  of  mind,  in  comparing  State. 


AVELINE. 

Lore  me  dearly — ^love  me  dearly  with  your  heart  and  with  your  eyes : 
Whisper  all  your  sweet  emotions,  as  they  blushing,  gushing  rise. 
Throw  your  soft  white  arms  about  me,  say  you  cannot  live  without  me ; 

Say  you  are  my  Aveline, — say  that  you  are  only  mine : 
That  you  cannot  live  without  me,  young  and  rosy  Aveline, 

Love  me  dearly,  dearly,  dearly,  speak  your  love*words  silver-clearly, 
So  I  may  not  doubt  thus  earlj^  of  your  fondness,  of  your  truth. 
Press,  oh !  press  your  throbbing  bosom,  warmly,  closely  to  my  own. 
Fix  your  kindling  eyes  on  mine,  say  you  live  lor  me  alone. 

While  I  fix  my  eyes  on  thine. 
My  lovely,  trusting,  artless,  plighted — plighted,  trusting  Aveline. 

Love  me  dearly,  love  me  dearly,  radiant  dawn  upon  my  gloom ; 
Like  a  young  star  shining  clearly,  my  benighted  heart  illume. 
Tell  me  *  Life  has  yet  a  glory,  *tis  not  all  an  idle  story  f 
As  a  gladden'd  vale  in  noonlight,  as  a  wearied  lake  in  moonlight, 

Let  me  in  thy  love  recline. 
Show  me  life  has  yet  a  splendor  in  my  tender  Aveline. 

Love  me  dearly,  dearly,  dearly,  with  your  heart  and  with  your  eyes ; 
Whimper  all  your  sweet  emotions,  as  they  gushing,  blushing  rise. 
Throw  your  soft  white  arms  around  me,  say  yon  Hv^d  not  till  you  found 

Say  it,  suy  it  Aveline;  whisper  you  are  only  mine; 
That  you  cannot  live  without  me,  as  you  throw  your  arms  about  ne, 

As  I  press  my  lips  to  thine, — 
That  you  cannot  lire  without  me,  young  and  Ytmy  Avdine.  Z.  Z 
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FOREIGN    IMMIGRATION: 

ITS   NATUEAL  AND  XXTRAOBDIMABT  CAUSES ;  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  FAMINE  IM 
*"  IRELAND,  AND  SCARCITY  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Since  the  first  day  of  January,  1846,  nent  causes,  and  secondly  the  extraordl- 

nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy  •fire  thou-  nary ;  the  evidences  of  the  combined  forces 

sand  immigrants  have  landed  in  the  city  of  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  increasing . 

New-York.    This  may  seem  a  startling  and  almost  alarming  demand  upon  our 

announcement ;  especially  to  those,  who,  legal  and  other  systems  of  public  charity.  \ 
remote  from  this  great  emporium,  rarely        Two  natural  or  permanent  causes  have 

Jay  aside  the  engrossing  labors  of  a  profes-  long  existed. 

sion  or  of  business,  or  the  more  quiet  pur-        The  first  of  these,  is  the  depressed  oor- 

saits  of  the  scholar,  to  inquire  into  the  can-  mal   condition    of  the   poorer   classes 

ses  of  the  social  and  political  evils  which  throughout  Europe.    Their  normal,  or 

disturb  society.  But  whenever  the  ordina-  organic  social  state,  moral  and  physical, 

ry  channels  of  business  or  commerce  are  is,  and  has  been,  low  in  the  scale  of  human 

suddenly  and  greatly  swollen,  all  inquire  existence.    One  of  the  cardinal  principles 

the  cause.    It  must  in  some  way  relate  to  of  that  immortal  instrument  which  de- 

the  first  wants  of  our  physical  condition,  dared  us  a  free  people,  is,  that  all  men 

This  cause  has  been  recently  brought  into  have  equal,  inalienable  rights  in  personal 

existence,  or  it  has  existed  un perceived,  liberty,  and  in  the  acauisition  and  use 

and  its  force  has  ^adually  accumulated,  of  property.  Every  definition  of  property 

till  felt  in  every  direction  in  which  these  with  us,therefore,  must  of  necessity  imply 

channels  thread  the  country.    It  is  so  the  idea  of  free  agency.    But  with  these 

with  some  classes  of  evil ;  and  if  the  one,  classes  in  Europe,  the  possession  of  what 

or  the  other,  is  made  the  subject  of  nation-  iscailed  property  leaves  no  man  free  to  act. 

r1  and  police  legislation,  it  is  matter  of  The  very  nature  and  policy  of  government 

deep  interest,  to  know  to  what  extent  the  forbid  it.     The  exactions  upon  him  are 

natural  or  permanent  order  of  things  has  too    great,    unchanging   and    constant, 

caused  it.  That  liberty  which    our   own    Magna 

The  transportation  of  emigrants  has  Charta  holds  sacred  the  subject  of  every 

hecomo  an  important  branch  of  business  nation  will  desire.    This  desire  and  its 

in  the  merchant  vessels  of  our  Atlantic  enjoyment  have  a  higher  paternity  than 

cities.    Laree  shipping  houses  are  each  the  law  which  controls  him;  and  any  in- 

season  employing  from  twenty  to  thirty  equality  in  its  exercise  under  the  same 

first-class  vessels,  and  the  tide  of  emi^ra-  government  must  become,  in  every  sense, 

tlon  is  this  year  setting  to  wards  the  United  oppressive  and  destructive  to  those  in 

States,  in  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  his-  whom  it  is  abridged, 
tory  of  the  country.    The  causes  of  this        We  have  but  to  look  into  the  conditions 

are  both  natural  and  extraordinary.    We  under  which  the  lower  classes  of  most  of 

use  the  term  natural,  not  in  its  primitive  the  nations  of  the  old  world  hold  land  and 

sense,  but  as  expressive  of  the  ordinary  other  property,  and  to  become  familiar 

and  permanent  condition  of  thing§  which  with  the  operation  of  their  poor-laws,  to 

causes  emigration.    The  first  is  always  discover  a  learful  amount  of  physical  and 

apparent;  the  latter  will  sometimes  be  moral  degradation.    It  will  sicken  the 

seen  and  felt  with  terrible  force,  and  heart  of  even  the  coldest  philanthropy, 

again  it  will  exist  unseen,  and  only  as  There  is  no  longer  wanting  a  reason  for 

the  offspring  of  the  keen  and  sharp-eyed  the  iron  rule  of  monarchy.     It  proves  its 

rapacity  of  man.     Never  have  these  necessity,  as  no  logic  can  do  it,  to  pre- 

causes  been  as  active  as  now ;  for  while  vent  this  depression  from  breaking  out 

famine  and  disease  have  well  nigh  deci-  into  open  disorder  and  revolution.    In 

mated  one  nation,  and  scarcity  and  want  many  of  the  northern  nations — Russia, 

have  pressed  hard  on  others ;  there  are  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden — there 

those  who,  under  the  mask  of  mercy,  use  has  been  less  of  failure  in  the  operation 

the  facilities  which  these  calamities  afford  of  poor-laws,  nor  has  their  administration 

them,  to  add  to  their  gains.  produced  enormous  frauds  and  vast  ex- 

We  consider  first  the  natural  or  perma-  pense,  as  in  Great  Britain,  simply  because 

L.  VI. — ^KO.  y.  dO 
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tbeir  lowest  sabjects  have  been  kept  se-  change  of  abode,  and  all  attempts  to  seek 

cure  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  servitude,  a  new  place  of  service,  ander  the  severest 

Those  who  receive  aid  from  government,  penalties. 

lose  all  right  to  property ;  cannot  contract  A  few  years  elapsed,  and  it  branded  the 
marriage  while  receiving  relief,  nor  mar-  laborer  for  every  offence,  and  imposed  a 
TV  until  they  have  given  security  that  fine  of  $50  upon  the  sheriff  who  neglected 
tneir  future  family  shall  not  become  to  deliver  up  the  offender.  In  1388,  the 
chargeable.  If  married,  they  lose  the  con-  12th  of  Richard  II.,  was  passed  the  first 
trol  of  their  children,  and  can  neither  act  which  contained  any  element  of  the 
choose  their  residence  or  occupation.  In  present  poor-law  of  England.  It  was  the 
most  of  these  countries  it  is  the  abiding  first  which  distinguished  between  the  im- 
policy to  impose  upon  the  marriage  con-  potent  and  able-bodied  poor.  The  old 
tract  such  pre-requisites  as  will  effectually  and  infirm  poor  were  confined  to  the 
prevent  a  redundant  population.  In  all  places  they  occupied  on  the  passage  of 
of  them  there  is  depression,  but  in  none  the  act.  It  not  there  provided  for,  they 
does  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  so  w^ere  in  forty  days  to  he  carried  to  the 
fully  illustrate  it,  as  in  the  history  of  the  places  of  their  birth  to  dwell  dnring  life. 
English  poor-laws.  We  examine  them  in  This  act,  however,  simply  assumed  their 
this  aspect.  No  subject  of  greater  mo-  support;  it  gave  no  legal  claim  to  charity, 
ment,  viewed  in  its  length  and  breadth.  It  confirmed  previous  acts,  and  to  the 
has  ever  occupied  the  British  Parliament,  penalty  of  branding  added  imprisonment 
It  has  embraced  an  important  part  of  its  Agricultural  laborers  then  formed  four- 
deliberations  during  a  period  of  five  cen-  fifths  of  the  population  of  England,  and 
turies.  From  laws  of  mere  convenience  had  the  provisions  of  the  law  been  strictly 
to  protect  gentlemen  and  noblemen  in  enforced,theywould  have  become  as  truly 
their  power  to  hold  and  control  domestic  the  ascripti  glelke  of  the  land,  as  the  most 
and  menial  labor,  they  had  grown  to  a  degraded  among  Polish  serfs.  These 
colossal  structure,  whose  advance,  at  the  acts  continued  for  a  half-century,  to  1405. 
time  of  their  modification  in  1834,  all  the  In  the  7th  year  of  Henry  IV.  the  iron 
wisdom  and  strength  of  the  government  chains  which  had  bound  the  poor  became 
could  scarcely  check.  still  more  galling.    No  man  could  now 

The  history  of  these  laws  is  naturally  apprentice  his  son  to  a  trade,  whose  in- 
divided  in  to  four  periods,  in  each  of  which  come  as  a  landholder  did  not  exceed  a 
they  were  marked  by  some  distinct  given  amount.  For  more  than  a  century 
change,  and  the  entire  history  by  a  grad-  and  a  half  onward  the  most  cruel  penaf- 
ual  change  from  the  most  cruel  tyranny  ties  deformed  the  English  Statute  Book, 
to  a  much  abused  but  humane  form  of  aid  He,  as  a  laborer,  who  asserted  his  free 
to  the  poor.  The  first  extended  through  agency,  by  changing  his  abode,  by  bar- 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  from  the  23d  of  gaining  his  services,  or  by  refusing  to 
Edward  III.,  1349,  to  the  43d  of  Eliza-  labor  for  the  mere  sustenance  of  life,  was 
beth,  1601 ;  the  second,  nearly  a  century  whipped  and  sent  to  the  local  authorities 
and  a  quarter — from  Elizabeth  to  the  9th  of  his  birth-place.  For  the  second  attempt 
George  I.,  1722 ;  the  third,  a  little  more  Jbe  was,  by  them,  forced  into  the  hardest 
than  a  century,  from  George  I.  to  the  Poor  service,  if  not  otherwise,  by  chaining  and 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834;  and  the  beating;  he  was  fed  on  bread  and  water 
fourth,  from  this  noted  Act  to  the  present  and  refuse  meat ;  and  for  the  third  attempt 
time.  he  was  made  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  For  more  than  a  century  these  were  the 
the  British  nation,  in  the  early  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  laborers  of  England. 
13th  century,  when  its  laboring  popula-  But  the  casual  alms  of  Richard  IT.,  and  the 
tion  began  to  assert  their  birthright  of  task- work  of  Henry,  were  found  insuffi- 
freedom.  From  this  there  grew  up  an  cient  to  carry  on  the  system,  and  in  1536, 
amount  of  change  in  service  and  competi-  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  first  at- 
tion  for  higher  wages,  which  was  ex-  tempt  to  make  charity  legal  and  system- 
ceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  nobility  and  atic.  The  parishes  were  then  made  re- 
gentry  of  the  country.  The  object  of  the  snonsible;  they  were  to  collect  alms  for 
nrst  act — in  the  23d  year  of  the  reien  of  the  impotent  and  to  provide  employment 
Henry  III. — the  origin  of  the  poor-law,  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  while  the  terms 
was  to  control  all  domestic  and  agricul-  of  the  law  against  change  of  abode  and 
tural  labor  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  law.  the  freedom  ot  labor  were  still  held  oFer 
It  fixed  the  rate  of  wages ;  it  forbade  a  the  laborer.    In  thid  barbarous  subjection 
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there  was  little  change,  till  the  reign  of  slaved.  To  give  it  a  milder  aspect,  was 
the  Kiiig-Queen  Elizabeth.  Then  came  but  to  give  it  greater  vitality  and  power, 
the  vagrant  laws;  and  in  these  justices  In  1722,  with  George  1.,  begins  the 
were  impowered  to  tax  at  discretion  all  third  period.  He  introduced  into  the 
who  refused  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  poor-law  a  new  and  important  principle, 
the  impotent  and  the  employment  of  the  The  wisest  and  ablest  statesmen  of  Eng- 
able-bodied.  But  with  this,  important  land  have  deemed  it  the  only  successful 
change  were  only  added  more  fearful  ter-  mode  of  publicly  aiding  the  poor.  Cer- 
rors  for  the  violation  of  the  law,  and  with  tainly  it  was  the  foundation  of  her  most 
it  came  a  more  degrading  slavery.  Short-  successful  poor-laws.  It  is  the  principle 
ly  afterwards  alms  were  dispensed  with;  upon  which  the  county  poor-houses  of 
the  vagrant  and  the  poor  fund  was  raised  New- England  and  the  Middle  States  of 
by  assessment ;  every  male  between  12  America  have  been  established.  The 
and  60,  not  a  gentleman,  not  a  student  in  overseers  of  two  or  more  parishes  were 
the  schools,  not  employed  on  the  sea  or  to  unite,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
in  mines,  must  labor  on  the  land  if  re-  habitants,  to  purchase  or  rent  a  house 
quired,  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever,  for  the  poor.  All  who  refused  to  be 
Wages  were  fixed  by  justices.  For  the  lodged  and  kept  there  could  receive  no 
first  refusal  of  these  rates  was  inflicted  other  public  aid.  This  act  continued 
whippinff  and  burning ;  for  the  second,  till  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
dealh.  But  so  great  was  the  rigor  of  these  tury.  Until  then  there  was  no  provision 
laws,  that  from  the  first  act  of  Edward  to  for  the  industrious  poor.  This  provision 
the  close  of  this  period,  they  could  never  was  ingrafted  upon  the  law  under  George 
be  rigidly  enforced.  Not  even  the  stern  III.  It  was  the  most  humane  which  had 
and  unrelenting  Elizabeth,  whose  policy  ever  been  made  by  Parliament,  but  was 
was  to  surround  every  interest  by  the  rendered  inoperative  by  the  suifering 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  could  do  it.  condition  to  which  the  lower  classes  had 
The  second  period  commenced  with  the  been  brought  by  the  whole  course  of  its 
noted  act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth.  The  legislation.  Yet  so  weak  was  the  frame- 
policy  was  now  changed;  for  what  work  of  their  social  condition,  that  even 
cruelty  could  not  do,  shrewdness  must,  its  humanity  produced  in  the  end  the 
This  act  was  an  advance  from  savage  most  appalling  results.  It  created  habits 
barbarity  to  treatment  comparatively  hu-  and  prejudices,  which  to  this  day  are 
mane  and  enlightened.  As  before,  it  pro-  seen  and  felt  in  every  part  of  Great  Brit- 
yided  a  poor  and  vagrant  fund  by  assess-  ain,  and  which  a  century  of  wiser  legis- 
ment.  But  such  as  previous  acts  made  lation  cannot  wipe  out.  There  were 
criminals  to  suffer  burning  and  death,  15,000  overseers,  15,000  vestrymen,  and 
were  novv  sent  to  the  house  of  correc-  2000  justices.  They  had  power  to  order 
tion.ortothe  common  jail.  With  slight  relief  at  discretion,  without  limit  and 
alterations  in  the  reign  of  William  and  without  appeal.  When  this  principle 
Mary,  to  check  the  prof usion  of  overseers  became  an  element  of  the  law  which  was 
of  thepoorand  the  waste  of  funds,  this  act  to  provide  in  part  the  sustenance  of  the 
remained  unchanged  to  the  beginning  of  laboring  classes  of  twelve  millions  of 
the  17th  century.  It  was  one  of  the  great  people,  it  was  an  evil  of  fearful  magni- 
acts  of  her  reign  ;  the  fame  of  its  benevo-  tude.  There  soon  grew  into  existence 
lence  has  been  co-extensive  with  English  five  forms  of  relief  in  money.  The  first 
history.  But  the  mercy  of  the  act  had  was  relief  without  labor — a  payment  of 
not  its  orio^in  in  the  hearts  of  its  framers.  2s.  or  3s.  per  week;  the  second  was 
It  grew  out  of  the  policy  of  a  shrewd  and  head  moneys  to  laborers  employed  by  pri- 
strong  monarch,  forced  upon  her  as  the  vate  individuals  in  aid  of  wages;  the 
better  alternative.  It  was  but  a  link  in  third  the  ticket  system,  by  which  the  un« 
that  heavy  chain  which  had  long  bound  employed  services  of  the  poor  were  sold 
the  millions  of  a  people  nominally  free,  weekly  at  auction,  and  the  deficit  paid 
It  was  but  the  better  part  of  a  great  out  of  the  public  fund.  This  surplus 
scheme  to  control  those  millions  of  English  was  often  divided  amone  the  overseers, 
laborers,  and  in  defiance  of  reason,  jus-  and  their  wages  paid  wholly  out  of  the 
tice  and  humanity,  to  dictate  their  em-  public  treasury !  The  fourth  form  was 
ployments.  This  scheme  had  grown  the  labor-rate  system,  by  which  an 
stronger  and  stronger  during  centuries,  amount,  equal  to  the  wages  of  several 
with  only  its  stem  visage  revealed  to  the  men,  was  paid  by  rectors  or  others  haT- 
eye  of  those  whom  it  degraded  and  en-  ing  no  need  of  labor ;  and  the  fifth,  par- 
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ish  employment— capable  of  the  least  ist  only  in  the  workhonse.  The  work- 
abase,  but  least  adopted.  So  enormous  house,  therefore,  was  made  the  heart  of 
were  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  these  tHe  Bj*8tem.  Its  first  operation,  then,  he- 
officers  and  their  friends,  that  in  the  gan  m  the  division  of  the  jcountry  into 
year  1842  this  poor-law  cost  England  unions,  and  in  the  erection  of  these 
$35,184,840,  not  one-twentieth  of  which  houses.  'They  were  extended  to  the 
was  paid  as  a  fair  equivalent  for  labor.  number  of  600  within  the  territory  of 
Such  was  the  operation  of  this  mighty  England,  and  a  method  of  treatment  was 
machinery.  It  originated  in  a  principle  also  begun,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
radically  wrong,  and  instead  of  elevating  extirpate  all  past  abuses.  But,  Phoenix- 
and  making  the  poor  wiser  and  happier,  like,  they  were  reproduced  in  another 
it  was  actually  producing  successive  form ,  as,  with  this  new  system  built  on 
generations  of  paupers.  If  continued  in  the  ruins  of  the  old,  there  sprang  into 
this  form,  it  would  ere  long  have  brought  existence  an  army  of  expensive  and  irre- 
with  it  calamities  such  as  few  nations  sponsible  officers,  covering  the  whole 
liave  ever  endured.    It  was  not  only  kingdom. 

destroying  every  vestige  of  freedom,  but  I..et  us  look  a  moment  on  a  map  of  the 
the  morals  of  four- fifths  of  the  nation,  world,  and  trace  out  the  possessions  of 
The  object  was  to  avert  this  terrible  evil,  the  British  empire,  and  then  estimate 
to  throw  off  this  incubus  which  was  both  the  vast  expense  of  her  government 
crippling  all  its  energies,  to  give  to  the  over  this  territory,  and  of  her  naval  and 
laborer  his  birthright  of  freedom,  and,  military  power  in  protecting  it.  How 
if  possible,  to  regenerate  his  character.  important  an  element' of  the  great  aggre- 
In  1834,  whicn  commences  the  fourth \  gate  is  derived  from  her  subjects  who 
period  in  the  history  of  these  laws.  Par-  rent,  at  a  high  premium,  their  five,  ten, 
liament  appointed  one  of  the  ablest  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  bow 
commissions  which  has  ever  emanated  large  a  fraction  of  this  sum  has  the  ad- 
from  that  body,  to  investigate  the  enor-  ministration  of  these  poor-laws  annually 
inous  abuses  which  they  bad  produced,  absorbed  ?  Originating  in  the  exclusive 
and  to  propose  a  remedy  in  some  meas-  right  to  control  the  labor  of  the  poor, 
nie  equal  to  the  emergency.  Their  labors  they  have  invited  and  created  pauperism, 
^ere  imbodied  in-fourteen  folio  volumes,  till  the  increasing  cost  of  the  system  has 
The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  was  reduced  the  small  farmer  to  the  mere  day- 
brought  to  the  rescue.  The  germ  of  its  laborer  for  wages ;  until  it  has  driven 
Sower  was  found  in  a  Central  Board  of  multitudes  into  the  workhouse,  and  still 
ontrol.  In  it  was  vested  the  power  to  more  into  the  large  cities  of  the  kingdom 
make  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  to  beg  and  gather  up  a  scanty  subsist- 
management  of  the  poor,  the  erection  of  ence,  and  to  dwell  in  the  miserable  abodes 
urorkhpuses,  the  control  of  guardians,  of  dark  and  filthy  alleys.  In  this  hope- 
Testries  and  officers.  To  reach  the  1 5,000  less  depression  and  misery  we  find  a  per- 
parishes,  assistant  commissioners  were  manent  cause  of  emigration,  which,  if  its 
appointed,  each  itinerant  in  local  districts,  origin  and  true  nature  were  understood 
to  direct  the  operations  of  guardians;  and  by  those  depressed,  would  swell  the  cur- 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  rent  of  population  westward  to  a  degree 
law.  They  were  the  medium  between  unknown  m  the  history  of  the  emigration 
the  guardians  and  this  Board,  while  the  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  it  now 
guardians  were  brought  into  direct  con-  exists,  it  becomes  a  motive  power  to 
tact  with  the  poor.  Such  were  the  pro-  thousands  who  annually  cross  the  Allan- 
visions  of  this  celebrated  act.  Its  first  tic  to  settle  within  our  borders, 
object  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  old  If  we  bring  together  these  vast  and 
system,  and  to  abolish  all  moneyed  forms  widely  scattered  possessions,  and  if  in 
of  relief.    But  habits  and  prejudices  of  adding  up  their  yearly  expense,  we  take 

fiant  growth  could  not  quickly  or  easily  out  the  sum  total  of  those  local  burdens 

e  removed.    The  new  system  was  beau-  which  the  legislation  of  centuries  has 

tiful  in  theory,  but  yet  to  be  proved  gradually  increased  till  they  press  down 

"Whether  sound  in  practice.    The  able-  the  poorer  classes  to  the  lowest  point  of 

bodied  of  the  old  system  must,  as  before,  subsistence ;  if  in  analyzing  this  latter 

be  relieved.    Still  there  was  no  true  test  sum,  we  compare  the  conditions  of  the 

of  his  representations  of  want.    Where  social  state  to  which  some  of  their  ele« 

should  it  be  found  ?    Evidently  in  the  ments  reduce  them,  with  the  correspond, 

conditions  of  labor;  and  these  could  ex-  ing  conditions  of  life  on  our  own  soil. 
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this  depression  stands  out  with  a  bold-  the  property  occupied.    It  is  not  an  in- 

ness  of  relief,  with  a  blackness  of  pbysi-  come  tax,  because  it  bears  no  relation  to 

cal  and  moral  mien,  of  which  otherwise  a  person's  income;  nor  is  it  a  property 

we  can  have  n^  conception.    The  very  tax,  because  not  levied  on  money  in- 

tepns  of  the  misnamed  poor-law,  whose  vested  or  property  funded  ;  but  it  is  im« 

history  we  have  tracecf,  shows  depres-  posed  on  every  description  of  real  prop- 

sion  which  could  never  exist  in  a  truly  erly,   in  proportion  to  what  it  would 

free  and  enlightened  nation ;  but  the  oper-  annually  rent  for  in  the  market,  and  is» 

ation  of  the  law  as  a  part  of  the  internal  therefore,  a  tax  measured  by  rent.   These 

machinery  of  government,  reveals  it,  as  rates  are  divided  into  four  classes: — 
In  open  day,  in  all  its  naked  and  dark        1st.  The  county  and  borough  rates,  for 

deformity.  the  erection,  repair  and  management  of 

£mbracing  home  and  tributary  posses-  county  prisons,  and  to  maintain  a  county 
sions,  the  British  empire  has  a  popula-  police  and  municipal  government, 
lion  of  156,000,000  or  souls,  and  a  terri-  2d.  The  poor-rate,  to  support  the  poor, 
tory  of  3,000,000  of  square  miles.  It  and  the  administration  of  the  poor-law ; 
includes  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  aid  emigration ;  to  register  a]l  births, 
her  islands  in  the  British  seas,  her  colo-  marriages  and  deaths, 
nies  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  her  East  India  3d.  The  highway-rate,  for  the  con- 
territory  containing  90,000,000  of  in-  struction  and  repair  of  all  roads  and 
habitants,    her    possessions    in   Africa,  bridges. 

in  Australasia,  in  the  West  Indies,  and        4th.  The  church-rate,  to  enlarge  and 

in  North  and  South  America.    The  an-  repair    churches ;    to    provide    for   the 

nual  expense  of  this  territory  amounts  church  service — its  bread  and  wine  for 

(as  in  the  year  1846)  to  the  vast  sum  of  the  communion,  its  bibles  and  prayer- 

$270,000,000 ;  that  of  the  army  and  navy  books. 

alone  to  $80,000,000.    It  is  not  our  pur-        Besides  these,  there  are  turnpike  tolls 

pose,  nor  need  we  dissect  this  aggregate,  and  borough  tolls ;  port  dues  and  church 

We  have  only  to  examine  one  important  dues  ;    marriage  fees  and  justice  fees, 

interest  to  see  its  enormous  annual  ex-  levied  on  particular  localities, 
pense,  and  how  it  has  involved  almost        The  basis  of  these  rates  is  most  un- 

eyery  other  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  equal  and  unjust.    Their  greatest  weight 

kingdom.    Like  the  century-grown  tree  falls  on  the  small  property-holders  and 

of  the  forest,  of  never-ceasing  progress,  laborers  of  the  nation.    By  what  just  or 

and  around  which  thousands  of  varied  sound  principle  is  $75,000,000  annually 

species  are  rising,  not  upon  the  surface,  levied  on  the  holders  of  real  property  for 

but  deep  in  the  heart  and  life-blood  of  the  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  repression  of 

nation,,  the  strong  roots  and  grasping  crime,  and  all  other  objects  enumerated 

fibres  of  this  interest  are  intwining  and  in  these  four  classes  of  rates,  while  the 

drawing  her  upon  every  other.    It  is,  the  personal  property  employed  in  banking, 

sustenance  and  elevation  of  her  lower  commerce,  shippingand  professional  ser- 

classes.    For  this  her  unwise  and  mis-  vices  is  exempt  ?    The  banker,  the  mer- 

used  poor-law  is  now  made  dangerous.  chant,  the  shipper  and  the  professional 

The  operation  and  the  burden  of  Eng-  man,  who  hold  no  other  than  exempt 
lish  poor-rates  of  necessity  brings  into  property,  are  alike  under  obligation  to 
view  all  the  local  taxes  of  the  empire,  aid  the  poor  and  to  protect  that  society 
It  is  this  burden  which  gives  greater  of  which  they  all  form  a  part.  They 
weight  to  others,  and  these  in  turn  to  alike  share  the  benefit  of  safe  roads  and 
this.  Of  all  of  these  the  })oor-rate  is  the  bridges,  and  even  more  than  others  the 
largest,  and  with  all  it  is  inseparably  in-  blessings  of  a  strong  municipal  eovern- 
terwoven.  In  this  view  the  most  im-  ment.  The  question  of  a  national  rale — 
portant  points  are,  the  number  of  these  that  is,  a  tax  imposed  equally  on  the 
taxes,  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  community  at  large,  for  all  these  pur- 
raised,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  poses,  has  already  been  mooted,  and  with 
based,  and  the  property  on  which  they  it  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement. 
are  incident.  An  inquiry  into  the  latter  has  been  prom- 

The  taxes  of  the  empire  are  of  two  ised  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 

kinds— general  and  local.     The  latter  But  these  changes  must  brin^  with  them 

annually  amount  to  $75,000,000.    It  is  a  radical  change  in  legislation,  for  the 

laid  exclusively  on  real  property,  and  is  power  which  imposes  should  control  the 

a  tax  on  the  net  annual  tithing  value  of  expenditure  of  a  tax.    If,  for  every  pur- 
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pose,  taxes  assume  the  form  of  a  no/ionaZ  1815,  though  yet  in  their  infancy,  they 

rate,  they  must  be  levied  by  the  central  employed  near  4000  men,  and   yielded 

government,  and  the  details  of  their  dis-  more  than  80,000  tons  of  the  best  ore. 

nursement  must  be  arranged  by  its  agents.  Some  of  her  coal  strata  equal,  both  in 

This  would  open  the  door  to  evils  of  the  quality  and  quantity,  any  in  the  British 

greatest  magnitude ;  it  would  superadd  empire.     Nor  need  her  3,000,000  acres 

to  the  abuses  of  the  present  poor-law  of  turf-bog  be  a  waste;  for  by  its  judi- 

system,  by  destroying  all  local  interest  cious  use  alone,  says  Sir  Robert  Kane, 

in  the  poor,  and  by  giving  the  control  of  she  may  make  as  fine  a  quality  of  iron 

the  poor  and  other  funds  into  the  hands  as  England  has  ever  produced.      Her 

of  those  who  would  have  no  special  in-  centre,  for  nearly  150  miles  square,  is  a 

terest  in  their  economy.     But,  levy,  col-  soil  of  the  best  limestone.     The  residue 

lect  and  expend  rates  as  they  may,  the  of  her  soil  has  the  finest  basis — ^granite, 

f government  must  change  their  basis  and  clay,  basalt  and  trap.  **  Some  parts  of 
essen  their  amount,  ere  the  burdens  of  the  island,*'  said  Wakefield,  **  exhibit  the 
its  laboring  millions  can  be  made  light,  richest  loam  I  ever  saw  turned  up  by  a 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  every  year  plough;"  and '*  the  rich  pastures  and  the 
growing  larger.  In  England  and  Wales  heavy  crops,"  saysMcCuUoch,  "that  are 
ftlone  they  have  doubled  in  the  last  eight  everywhere  raised,  even  with  the  most 
years.  Since  1813  their  united  expense  wretched  culture,  attest  its  extraordinary 
lor  the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor  has  fertility."  Thirteen  out  of  its  twenty 
amounted  annually  (in  the  falling  ratio,  millions  of  acres  are  arable  land,  and  of 
it  is  true,)  to  $3.25  to  $1.50  on  each  its  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  people, 
head  of  their  population.  Apply  these  five  and  a  half  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
conditions  to  every  city,  village  and  Its  natural  resources  of  every  kind,  itft 
rural  district  in  the  United  States,  and  climate,  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
what  a  picture  would  it  present !  New-  scenery,  are  all  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
York  city  is  the  great  entrepot  of  the  part  oi  central  Europe, 
country  lor  foreign  immigrants,  and  never  She  is  not  wanting  in  means  of  educa- 
in  its  history  were  its  poor-law  burdens  tion.  She  has  a  public  Board,  at  the  head 
as  heavy  as  in  the  last  year ;  yet  the  cost  of  w^hich  is  Bishop  Whately,  one  of  the 
was  less  than  $1  for  each  inhabitant,  most  learned  and  practical  men  in  the 
But  add  to  this  50  or  75  per  cent.,  and  kingdom.  This  Commission  has  corpo- 
then  impose  the  like  burden  on  every  rate  powers,  holds  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
city,  village  and  town  in  the  Union,  and  builds  and  repairs  all  school-houses,  and 
we  are  taxed  for  the  poor  precisely  as  controls  all  the  interests  of  education  sup- 
England  has  been  for  nearly  forty  years,  ported  by  the  public  funds.  She  already 
while  millions  of  her  subjects  have  strug-  nas  free  model  agricultural  schools ;  five 
gled,  not  for  luxuries,  but  for  life.  Such  more  are  in  progress,  and  seven  of  the  or- 
has  been  the  normal  state  of  the  poorer  dinary  national  schools  give  instruction 
class  of  British  subjects — subjects  of  a  in  this  branch.  In  1846,  her  Board  ex- 
nation  of  vast  wealth,  whose  bounds  pended  $450,000  for  common  schools; 
and  whose  commerce,  in  all  points  of  the  the  Church  expended  one-half  and  the 
compass,  alike  girdle  the  globe.  The  Sunday  School  Society  one- fourth  that 
moral  has  a  min^of  truth,  impressive  to  sum,  to  which  if  we^dd  the  expense  of 
all  her  statesmen.  twenty  endowed  grammar  schools,  the 

Abird*s-eye  view  of  Ireland  previous  to  annual     amount    was    not    less     than 

the  famine,  gives  still  stronger  proof  of  $800,000.  Add  to  this  all  other  provisions, 

this  depression,  if  stronger  be  needed.  and  her  means  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 

She  has  an  area  of  33,000  square  miles,  lation  are  at  least  one-third  of  those  of 
It  is  chiefly  a  plain,  intersected  with  low  New- York — a  State  wc  may  safely  as- 
hills,  and  with  mountain  ranges  on  its  sume  as  a  model  and  as  one  of  the  best 
coast.  She  has  fourteen  bays,  which  endowed  and  best  organized  in  our  Union, 
will  safely  hold  and  navigate  the  largest  New-York  has  a  population  of  two  mill- 
men-of-war,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  for  ions,  and  she  expends  for  her  common 
other  vessels.  Her  rivers,  to  the  num-  schools  and  academies  $1,000,000  per 
her  of  near  200,  water  almost  every  dis-  annum,  or  $2  for  every  five  of  her  people, 
trict.  She  has  large  and  beautiful  lakes  while  Ireland  expends  that  sum  for  every 
— one,  her  famed  Lough  Neagh,  has  a  fifteen. 

surface  of  98,000  acres.     She  is  rich  in  Let  us  look  now  at  the  counterpart  of 

her  mines  of  coal,  iron  and  copper.    In  this  picture.  With  all  this  natural  wealth. 
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with  these  means  of  education,  nearly  normal  condition  what  it  is.  They  ex- 
three  millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland'  isted  in  the  character  of  her  original  race, 
are  constantly  bordering  on  starvation,  and  in  the  incompleteness  of  her  conquest, 
and  of  seven  millions  above  five  years  of  The  invasion  and  partial  conquest  of  (re- 
agent hree  and  a  half  millions  can  neither  land,  under  the  Anglo-Norman  king, 
read  nor  write.  Henry  II.,  under  Elizabeth,  and  again  un- 

The  island  is  divided  into  four  pro v-  der  William  III.,  have  finally  produced  two 

inces,  thirty-two  counties,  and  into  2422  owners  to  every  estate  in  her  territory.  A 

parishes.     Her  soil  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  contest  therefore  has  been  kept  up  during 

of  large  resident  and  non-resident  holders,  four  centuries,  until  her  primitive  inhabi-           ^ 

Besides  these,  her  population  is  divided  tants,  by  legislation  and  the  growth  of         ^ 

into  four  classes:  1st.  The  middle-men  or  habits    incident   to  their    position,   are 

agents  of  the  holders,  who  rent  large  tracts  brought  into  hopeless  servitude, 

to  be  again  let  and  re-let;  2d.  The  tenant,  Her  poor-law  went  into  operation  in 

who  rents  his  small  lot  of  one,  two,  five  1838.    One  hundred  and  thirty  unions 

or  ten  acres,  from  the  owner  or  the  agent;  have    been    formed     and    workhouses 

3d.  The  day  laborer  for  wages.    The  opened.    These  cost,  for  their  erection, 

middle-men  are  among  the  most  exacting  $5,725,750 — a  per  centage  of  more  than 

and  oppressive  class.    Their  large  lease  8  cents  on  the  dollar,  for  her  entire  valua- 

is  often  so  minutely  divided  and  sub-  tion.    In  1845  she  had  upwards  of  50,000 

divided,  and  re-let  at  rates  so  exorbitant,  paupers.    Their  support  and  the  direc- 

that  the  poor  tenant  can  scarcely  drain  tion  of  these  houses  during  that  year  cost 

from  it  a  meagre  subsistence.     The  cot-  $1,580,130.     During  that  year  also  she 

tiers  and  con-acre  men  are  the  most  de-  had  12,000  lunatics,  6000  of  whom  were 

graded  class.     A  cottier  is  one  who  re-  wandering  as  outcasts;  and  for  crimes 

ceivesthe  use  of  a  small  patch  of  land  in  against  person  or  property  there  were 

payment  for  labor;  con-acres  are,  those  17,000    commitments.     What   a    moral 

who  rent  and  use  land  in  common.   The  spectacle  is  this  unfortunate  country !  so 

rent  to  the  latter  is  often  $25  per  annum  depressed  and  so  nearly  destroyed  by  the 

for  each  acre,  but  more  commonly  near  systems  of  political  tyranny  and  of  cor- 

towns  and  villages  $15.  This  upon  a  farm  rupt  social  economy  which  govern  it ;  by 

of  100  acres  worth  $100  per  acre,  in  the  the  prodigality  and  exactions  of  the  chief 

more  fertile  parts  of  the  United  States,  owners  and  agents  of  the  soil  on  the  one 

would  be  $2,500  and  $1,500  per  annum  band,  and  by  the  ignorance  and  improvi- 

— 25  and  15  percent,  of  its  value  for  a  dence  of  its  cultivators  and  laborers  on 

yearly  rent.     Yet  of  this  class,  and  living  the  other.    But  the  injustice  and  depres- 

from  year  to  year  under  similar  or  pre-  sion  growing  out  ol  the  poor-laws  of  Eng- 

ciseiy  these  con-acre  exactions,  Ireland  land  and  Ireland,  the  principles  and  the 

has  more  than  three  millions  of  inhabi-  burdens   of  their  taxes,  must  in    some 

tants.    It  is  these  small  holdings  which  measure  be  the  condition  of  every  nation 

have  so  impoverished  her.     It  is  these  where  the  few  control  the  labor  of  the 

and  their  burdens,  added  to  her  wide  game  many,  and  where  equality  of  right  is  not 

forests,  which  from  her  earliest  history  an  element  of  the  social  compact, 

havebecnthesourceof  idleness  and  prod-  The  love  of  liberty  and  justice  is  as 

igality,  that  have  ruined  her  a«cricultural  quenchless  in  the  heart  of  the  miserable 

skill,  her  industry  and  her  morals.  serf  of  Russia,  the  degraded  tenant  and 

As  in  England  her  local  taxes  are  levied  the  squalid  laborer  of  Ireland,  the  vagrant 

upon  the  annual  letting  value  of  the  prop-  of  Germany  and  the  lazaroni  of  Italy,  as  in 

crty  held.    Her    rates   are,    the    grand  the   poor  freeman.     The  difTerence  is, 

jury,  the  poor  and  the  parish  rates :  they  the  latter  knows  its  value  by  sweet  expe- 

are  levied  as  in  England,  and  for  like  pur-  rience ;  he  has  tasted  its  peaceful  enjoy- 

poses.    The  effects  of  pauperism  have  ment ;  while  the  former  are  nurtured  in 

oeen  more  terrible  here  than  in  England;  ignorance  of  its  blessings,  and  scarcely 

for  while  the  leading  features  of  her  poor-  hope  for  it  in  the  future.     Still  the  love 

law  and  the  principles  of  taxation  are  the  of  it  is  a  part  of  their  being,  and  whenever 

same,  there  ^re  other  causes  which  run  and  wherever   science  has   annihilated 

far  back  in  her  history,  and  which  make  space  and  brought  nations  into  the  fre- 

these  burdens  lie  with  crushing  weight  quent  intercouse  of  neighbors,  and  has 

upon  her  people     These  belong  to  her  tnus  placed  the  means  in  their  power, 

primitive    condition.    They  are  among  they  will  seek  a  home  where  these  rights 

the  antecedent  causes  which  made  her  and  this  liberty  are  recognized. 
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Fi?e  nations  form  the  great  mass  of  even  cities  and  villages,  which  may 
oar  foreign  immigrants :  they  are  English,  equal,  if  not  rival,  those  which  now  dot 
Scotch,  Irish,. French  and  German.  The  the  Atlantic  tahle-lands  of  our  country. 
Irish  and  German  make  the  largest  frac-  Nine-tenths  of  all  immigrants  who  land 
tion ;  for  Great  Britain  colonizes  her  on  our  coast  go  into  the  interior  of  the 
English  and  Scotch,  but  never  her  Irifih  Middle  States,  to  the'  Far  West,  or  be- 
subjects.  The  former  create  new  branches  come  the  builders  of  our  railroads  and 
of  her  government,  and  build  up  new  in-  canals ;  the  residue  become  the  domes- 
stitutions;  while  her  Irish  subjects  are  tics  and  the  menial  laborers  of  our 
left  to  emigrate  at  will,  or  to  go,  like  cities.  As  true  literallv  as  proverbially, 
wandering  tribes,  where  they  can  best  they  are  our  hewers  oi  wood  and  draw- 
gain  a  subsistence.  But  for  this  she  has  ers  of  water.  But  thev  have  become  our 
a  reason.  It  is,  to  make  both  the  colony  paupers  too,  and  in  this  relation  are  so 
and  the  institutions  thoroughly  English,  rapidly  increasing  upon  us,  that,  unless 
Shedesires  no  turbulent  provinces,  which  all  changes  in  our  own  poor-laws  are 
cannot  be  made,  root  and  branch,  after  the  made  with  a  wise  forethought  of  the 
model  of  the  parent  government,  and  into  evils  that  threaten  us,  we  shall  soon 
which  she  cannot  most  fully  infuse  its  have  filled  our  ^oor-houses  with  the 
spirit.  They  may  cultivate  with  neigh-  inmates  of  the  prisons  and  poor-houses 
bors  intimate  relations  of  both  amity  and  of  Europe. 

commerce,  but  they  must  be  so  governed.  The  estimated  quantity  of  our  puhlic 
and  so  hedged  around,  that  they  shall  at  lands  yet  to  be  sold  in  the  several  States 
all  times  preserve  perfect  loyalty.  The  and  territories,  including  the  unceded 
voice  of  parental  affection  or  authority,  territories  east  and  west  of  the  Kocky 
whether  it  be  heard  across  the  Atlantic  Mountains,  and  south  of  49^,  is  1084,- 
or  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  north  or  south  065,000  acres.  To  the  present  time  there 
pole,  must  be  alike  supreme.  Great  as  have  been  sold  107,000,000  of  acres;  and 
nave  been  her  commercial  conquests,  and  for  the  puposes  of  internal  improvement, 
great  as  are  her  resources  and  power,  the  education,  grants  for  military  services, 
nrst  and  highest  object  of  all  her  legisla-  and  reservations  made  for  the  benefit  of 
tion  seems  to  be  still  to  augment  this  Indians,  upwards  of  thirty-three  mil- 
power,  and  still  to  extend  her  fame  and  lions ;  making  an  aggregate  of  lands  sold 
flory.  Through  her  entire  history  it  has  and  to  be  sold,  of  near  thirteen  hundred 
een  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  her  millions  of  acres,  which  have  constituted 
policy ;  and  in  this  respect,  stands  in  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States, 
strange  contrast  with  the  aim  and  career  We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  estimate  of 
of  many  of  her  greatest  statesmen.  His-  the  amount  in  each  of  the  States  and  ter- 
tory  gives  us  no  record  of  nobler  men  or  ritories.  Oregon  and  Missouri  Territory 
of  purer  philanthropists  than  her  How-  comprise  nearly  half  the  whole  amount, 
ards,  her  Wilberforces,  or  her  Romillys.  Not  enough  is  yet  known  of  the  amount 
These  results  she  has  sought  as  an  end  of  arable  land  they  contain,  and  of  itsfer- 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  whatever  her  tility,  to  compare  them  with  other  parts 
internal  struggles  or  conflicting  interests,  of  the  Union.  Of  the  gross  aggregate  to 
It  has  become  her  cloud  by  day  and  her  be  sold,  more  than  two  hundr^and  sev- 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  lead  her  on  to  enty  millions  have  been  surveyed,  and 
that  millennium  of  nations  when  all  others  during  the  last  three  years  the  sales  have 
shall  be  assimilated  to  her  likeness  and  amounted  to  nearly  two  millions  of  acres 
spirit.  This  end  all  her  theories  of  legis-  per  annum.  Land  offices  have  been  open 
lation,  and  the  entire  net-work  of  civil,  in  twelve  States.  During  1846  there 
social,  and  religious  interests  that  stretch  were  proclaimed  for  sale  in  all  the  States, 
overherdominions,  are  made  to  subserve,  about  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of 
Hence  her  vast  wealth  and   wretched  acres. 

poverty ;  her  ranks  of  kingly  nobility  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  contains 

and  degraded  paupers ;    her  princely  en-  upwards  of  500,000  square  miles.     It  is 

dowed  universities  and  her  destitution  of  nearly  five  times  the  area  of  the  British 

common  schools ;  her  wide  gaming  for-  islands,  and  three  times,  that  of  France, 

ests  and  her  stinted  cottier  rentals.  Were  it  as  densely  populated  as  the  for- 

The  second  cause  of  immigration  is  the  mer,  it  would  contain  one  hundred  and 

extent,  fertility,  and  easy  tenure  of  our  thirty    millions    of   souls,  or  even    as 

public  lands  yet  unoccupied.    It  affords  densely  as  the  latter,  more  than  one  hun- 

the  widest  scope  for  new  settlements,  and  dred  millions.    But  this  valley  cannot 
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justly  be  compared  with  the  soils  of  Eu-  Louisiana,  there  are  more  swamps  and 
rope  in  respect  to  the  population  it  can  marshes,  but  for  the  staples  adapted  to 
OTentually  sustain.  The  effect  of  climate  their  soils  and  climate,  they  are  cbarac- 
on  l^ll  its  products,  and  on  the  amount  terized  by  the  same  fertility.  The  bluff 
required  to  sustain  each  inhabitant  in  zone  of  Mississippi,  commencing  in 
comfort  under  its  temperature,  the  intelli-  Louisiana  and  stretching  through  the 
gence  of  its  cultivators,  and  the  protection  State  into  TenneRsee,  is  equal  in  value  to 
given  to  property  and  labor,  mast  each  any  soil  of  the  Union.  We  speak  par- 
nave  its  estimate.  If  now  peopled  in  the  ticulariy  of  the  rivers  of  this  territory, 
ratio  ofour  own  State.its  population  would  because,  extending  from  the  AUeghanies 
amount  to  twenty-six  millions  of  souls,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  constitute 
If  we  deduct  the  five  millions,  or  nearly  its  grandest  natural  features.'  The  great* 
that  number,  which  at  present  people  this  est  of  these,  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi, . 
▼alley,  the  150,000  immigrants  which  stretch  theirgiant  arms  in  every  direction, 
will  annually  pour  into  it,  with  the  in-  gathering  up  the  waters  of  all  the  most 
crease  of  its  present  population,  will,  fertile  valleys.  The  former  has  its  source 
in  the  next  half  century,  fully  or  in  the  Oregon  Mountains,  and  courses  its 
more  than  amount  to  the  twenty-one  way  through  this  great  central  valley  of 
millions  yet  wanting  to  make  its  density  the  American  Continent  4,500  miles; 
equal  to  that  of  New-York.  nearly  4,000  of  which  is  navigable.     We 

Beginning  with  the  head  of  the  valley,  refer  to  them,  also,  because  along  their 

Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  which  exceed  in  banks  are  found  the  finest  timber  lands 

extent,  by  nearly  one-third,  the  wliole  and  the  richest  soils, 
kingdom  of  France,  we  find  them  a  part        No  part  of  America  is  equaled  by  this 

of  the  table-land  of  the  continent,  and  at  valley  in  its  physical  and  natural  re- 

an  elevation  of  between  800  and  1200  sources.    It  will  eventually  become  the 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  garden  of  the  New  World.  Into  it  the  tide 

beauty  of  their  scenery  is  unequaled  by  of  foreign  immigration  is  already  chiefly 

any  other  States  of  the  west.    The  ex-  flowing. 

treme  north  is  less  fertile,  but  in  other        On  the  extent  of  its  resources  and  its 

parts  they  are  rich  beyond  any  other  ter-  extraordinary  fertility,  we  quote  from  the 

ritory.    They  have  the  genera]  charac-  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  one  of  our 

teristlcs  of  the  northern  half  of  the  valley :  most  distinguished   writers  on  ^climat- 

the  rich  bottom  lands  or  the  alluvials  of  ology : — 

the  river;  forests  of  gigantic  trees  and  a        „  The  river  navigation  of  the  great  west,'' 

thick  undergrowth   of  shrubs;    prairies  says  Mr.  Benton,  "  is  the  moat  wonderful 

nchly  covered  with  grasses  and  the  most  on  the  globe ;  and  since  the  applicatio  nof 

gorgeous-colored  flowers.  steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels, 

Illinois  is  distinguished  for  its  extensive  possesses  the  essential  qualities  of  open 

prairies  and   its  heavily  wooded  tracts  navigation.     Speed,   distance,  cheapness, 

along  the  borders  of  its  streams ;  the  en-  magnitude  of  cargoes,  are  all  there,  and 

tire  length  of  its  western  line  is  washed  without  the  perils  of  the  sea  from  storms 

by  the  Mississippi ;  on  the  south  and  east  \nd  enemies     The  steamboat  is  the  ship  of 

by  the  Ohio  and  Wabash ;  while  the  lUi-  f,*>«  ".y«^  ^?^  ?"^«  '"^  J^«  Mississippi  and 

nois  extends  from  the  centre  of  its  west-  !/■%!"!'" ^Tfti^fJ^.^n^^^^^^^ 

,•    •.      _.•         .  .       •.•  •         u     .  1'  dinusion  of  its  use,  and  tbe  display  or  its 
em  limit  north-east  to  within  a  short  dis-  Wonderful  river,  connected  with 

tance  of  Chicago  on  Uke  Michigan.  gg^s  by  the  head  and  by  the  mouth,  stretch- 

Missoun.alongits  entire  eastern  line,  is  j^g  jtg  arms  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the 

also  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  while  di-  Pacific,  lying  in  a  valley,  which  is  a  valley 

agonally  from  near  the  centre  of  this  line,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay, 

the  Missouri  runs  across  it,  with  his  nu-  drawing  its  first  waters,  not  from  rugu^ed 

merous  arms  extending  north  and  south  mountains,  but  from  the  plateau  of  the  lakes 

From  the  extreme  north  to  the  Osage,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  in  rom- 

along  the  Mississippi   to  the   extreme  munication  with  the  sources  of  the  St, 

south-east,  the  alluvials  of  the  streams  ^^'"'^"^^  f?1  ^*;5 'r^'" V^'^j' If?f„L  .1^^ 

—  ,«*ii  —  ♦!»..  ,.«! J-  ™  -*.,k-»o«»i«  course  north  to  Hudson's  Bay,  draining  the 

as  well  as  the  uplands  are  exuberantly  largest  extent  of  the  richest  land,  collecting 

lertije.  ^t^    .    ,         ,-,  tbe  products  ofevery  clime,  even  the  frigid. 

The  plains  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  bear  the  whole  to  a  genial  market  in  the 

originally  covered  with  forests  of  ma-  gunny  south,  and  there  to  meet  the  pro- 

jestie  trees,  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility.  ducts  of  the  entire  world.    Such  is  the 

Through  Arkansas,   Mississippi  and  Mississippi !    And  who  can  calculate  the 
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aggregate  of  its  advantages,  and  the  magni-  suggested,  may  cause  the  ocean  lakes  on 

lude  of  its  future  commercial  results?  our  Canadian  boundary  to  overwhelm  it 

'*  Many  years  ago,  the  late  Gov  Clark  with  a  catastrophe  more  formidable  than 
and  myself  undertook  to  calculate  the  ex-  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  The  poagibiiUy 
tent  of  the  boatable  water  in  the  valley  of  of  this  event  is  sufficiently  obvious,  when 
the  Missinsippi ;  we  made  it  about  50,000  we  consider  that  Lakes  Superior,  Huron 
miles  !  of  which  30,000  were  computed  to  and  Michigan  have  a  mean  depth  of  1000 
unite  above  St.  Louis,  and  20,000  below,  feet,  and  that  the  surface  of  these  interior 
Of  course,  we  counted  all  the  infant  streams  seas,  comprising  an  area  of  94,000  square 
on  which  a  flat,  a  keel,  or  a  batteau  could  miles,  is  elevated  more  than  300  feet  above 
be  floated,  and  justly;  for  every  tributary  of  the  level  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Now, 
the  humblest  boatable  character,  helps  to  should  this  intervening  barrier  suffer  dis- 
swell,  not  only  the  volume  of  the  central  ruption  from  volcanic  agency,  (of  which 
waters,  but  of  the  commerce  upon  them.  Of  force  there  are  not  unfrequent  indications 
this  immense  extent  of  river  navigation,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,)  the  de- 
all  combined  into  one  system  of  waters,  St.  vastation  that  would  sweep  tnese  plains 
Louis  is  the  centre !  and  the  entrepot  of  its  would  find  no  parallel  in  (he  history  of  our 
trade!  presenting  even  now,  in  its'infancy,  globe  since  the  Noachian deluge." 
an    astonishing    and    almost    incredible 

amount  of  commerce,  destined  to  increase        The  easy  and  secure  tenure  by  which 

forever."  our  public  domain  is  held,  is  one  of  the 

great  inducements  to  immigration.    Oor 

"Thegreat  and  magnificent  central  basin  government  has  pursued  a  most  liberal 

ofNorth  America."  says  Dr.  Forry."  which  policy  towards  the  actual  settler.    The 

Mn^*ntfnr«lH^fr  "^♦f^o^'/^r'^"'^^^^^^^  pre-emplion  laws  invest  him  with  the 

me  Arctic  i>ea,  is  comprised  only  in  part  ^^  -i  lu  •  .  4U  i  1 1  5^  « 
within  the  United  States ;  but  this  section  Provided  he  pays  into  the  local  land  office 
constitutes  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  ^^^  minimum  price  ot  the  government, 
portion  of  this  vast  central  plain,  which,  in-  within  one  year  or  before  a  public  sale 
eluding  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  ^^^^^  have  been  made  within  the  district 
embraces  an  area  estimated  at  3,250,000  This  law  has  been  con  tinned  not  withstand- 
square  miles.  On  its  northern  borders,  ing  the  numerous  frauds  connected  with 
where  winter  holds  perpetual  sway,  vege-  i(s  operation.  In  1843  there  were  in  one 
table  life  expires,  or  survives  only  in  some  office  not  less  than  two  thousand  cases  of 
species  of  mosses  and  lichens.  South  of  declaration  of  settlement,  in  which  the 
inn?.r  fnr!7;r.T''  '^""^^^  ^'T!  ^'^'"  *°  ^^nds  Were  despoiled  of  their  limber  and 
rnH'rn^&retlc^^^^^^^  t^^en  forfeited  oj sold  on  speculation     It 

parallel,  that  the  eye  is  cheered  with  the  J^  ^^^"  "^P^i^^  ^^'^ •*"!  P'®''?"^  ^^^^ 

vegetation  known  in  the  temperate  zone  "a»^^s,  while  Us  beneficial  provisions  arc 

Proceeding  still  farther  south,  we  ultimate-  ^^^^  operating  on  the  honest  settler.     So 

ly  discover  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  easy  of  acquisition  are  these  lands,  and 

the  palms  and  splendid  foliage  of  the  trop-  from  the  first  organization  of  the  govern- 

ics—a  land  peopled  by  millions,  and  one  ment  so  equitable  have  been  its  laws  in 

destined,    as    a    necessary    consequence,  Ifegard  to  landed  property,  that  the  culli- 

springing  from  natural  adaptation,  to  nour-  vators  of  the  soil  over  the  entire  Union 

i!.«n?r"  '^'     /k   f       •°"'  "[^".^''^"^f^aa  are  universally  its  proprietors. 

Snd  rhfn."  A  iw IT'-"?  Pf'?'  °^  nS-''        There  is  much  depression,  it  is  true,  ex- 

and  Lriina.     A  characteristic  feature  ofthis  •  .'  *i,     '^      n  r  *•  4U^ 

immense  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis-  If.^'^S  among  the   sinall  farmers  of  the 

souri.  is  the  vastness  of  its  level  surface,  ^ew-England  and  Middle  Stales,  from 

covered  with  primeval  forests  or  spreading  ^^^  ^^^  amount  of  land  held  under  mort- 

in  vast  savannahs,  unless  where  encroached  §^6-     I"  ^mt  of  the  States  nearly  one- 

upon  by  the  rapidly  advancing  tide  of  hu-  fourth  of  the  land  is  held  in  this  condition, 

man    colonization.    Its   tracts   of  fertile  We  cannot,  nor  would  we  deny  the  eviU 

lands,  with  its  great  and  navigable  rivers  growing  out  of  single  tenures    to  the 

terminating  in  one  main  trunk,  open  to  it  amount  of  from  one-half  to  two  and  a 

prospects  of  opulence  and  populousness  to  half  millions  of  dollars.     There  are  cap- 

an  extent  incalculable.     In  this   region  italists  of  this  class  in  several  of  our  large 

Slw  land717rt?;?d?nrhnT'   • "  f^^'S'"^  ^ities.    But  between  the  tenure  of  thete 

new  lands,  m  building  nouses,  in  foundintr  i     j    u    <u    r  r  ^r.        ^r^^ 

cities,  and  in  subjugating  nature.  ^  ^*"J*«  ^V  ^^f  Z*'^'?®'' ,«/  ^^  ^J  ^^^  ».<^^«*' 

«« That  this  immense  plain  is  destined  to  ^^^  *  ^^"^^  *"  ^^^  ^^^  ^o^'^»  ^^^^^  '»  "^ 

become  the  seat  *f  a  miehty  empire,  is  a  analogy;  for  with  Puritan  enterprise  and 

result  that  will  inevitably  follow,  unless  prudence,  he  will  pay  ihejegal  interest, 

some  convulsion  of  nature,  as  has  been  and  with  a  emftll  yearly  surplus  eventu- 
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ally  redeem  his  farm  ;  and  although  not  comfortable  livelihood.  In  the  majority 
really  the  proprietor,  his  beine  fully  so  of  cases  two  or  three  families,  or  branches 
in  the  eye  oi  the  public  at  feast,  and  of  families,  form  a  nucleus  of  interest, 
really  so  in  part,  secures  that  pride  and  The  ties  of  kindred  which  stretch  across 
independence  of  character  which  is  the  the  Atlantic  draw  their  friends  and  their 
germ  of  American  enterprise.  kindred  around  them,  till  these  interests 
The  United  States,  therefore,  are  a  swell  into  communities.  Thus  are  these 
signal  illustration  of  the  lasting  blessings  ties  multiplying  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
which,  in  any  age  or  part  of  the  world,  and  every  year  swelling  that  vast  tide  of 
flow  from  such  proprietorship  in  the  soil,  population  which  flows  into  the  great 
In  no  part  of  the  civilized  globe  have  the  central  valley  of  our  continent.  The  ex- 
laboring  classes  so  generally  acquired  it.  tent  of  our  domain,  its  extraordinary  fer- 
And,  whatever  the  predictions  of  mon-  tility,  and  more  than  all,  the  easy  and 
archists^r  theorists,  so  long  as  this  and  secure  tenure  by  which  every  man  may 
the  self-respect  and  pride  of  character  hold  enough  of  it  for  himself  and  his 
that  such  a  condition  inspires  shall  con-  children,  are  inviting  alike  the  honest, 
tinue ;  so  long  as  the  light  of  public  the  industrious  and  the  robust,  the  va- 
education  shall  he  diffused,  and  from  both  grant  and  the  criminal  of  Europe.  A 
causes  the  mass  of  the  people  shall  feel  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  few  thou- 
that  individually,  as  well  as  collectively,  sands  only  were  annually  landed  on  our 
they  have  a  common  interest  at  stake  in  shores ;  now  thousands  come,  we  had 
a  free  government  and  free  institutions,  almost  said,  in  a  day. 
we  have  little  to  fear  from  demagogues  If  the  hordes  of  pauper-house  inmates 
or  the  rage  of  party  spirit.  As  our  and  the  thousands  of  the  famishing  labor- 
population  becomes  more  dense,  science  ers  of  Europe  shall  continue  to  increase 
and  the  domestic  arts  will  correspond-  the  stream  of  immigration  in  the  next  ten 
jngiy  increase  the  capacity  of  each  acre  of  years  as  they  have  in  the  five  closing 
arable  soil  for  proliuction.  With  such  a  with  the  current  year,  the  graphic  picture 
proprietorship,  with  general  intelligence  of  Alison  the  historian,  though  now  it 
and  peace  within  our  borders,  the  pro-  much  exaggerates  the  truth,  will  prove 
duction  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  will  but  a  simple,  unvarnished  account : — 
alwavs  be  in  advance  of  the  tide  of  .,  There  is,"  says  he, « something  solemn 
population.  It  IS  their  towering  moun-  iiZti^JJiu  the  incessant  advance 
tains  of  wealth  and  their  abysses  of  pan-  of  ti^e  great  stream  of  civilization,  which  in 
perism  which  have  created  a  redundant,  ^njerica  is  continually  rolling  down  fronr. 
starving  population  in  central  Europe,  the  summit  ofthe  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
Their  soil  is  divided  among  the  few,  overspreading  the  boundless  forests  of  the 
while  the  many  sustain  burdens  from  Far  West.  Nothing  similar  ever  was  wit- 
which  there  is  no  release,  and  which  nessed  in  the  world  before.  Vast  as  were 
destroy  all  pride  of  rising  to  a  better  the  savage  multitudes  which  ambition  or 
state.  What  stronger  check  upon  the  love  of  plunder  in  Gengis  Khan  or  Timour 
indulgence  of  the  lowest  passions  of  a  brought  down  from  the  plains  of  Tartary 

people,  and  upon  a  consequent  rapid  and  to  overwhelm  the  0P«>»t  ^^^g^//^  ^h^ 

♦^           J     *  •              •             1  4-  ^   4U«~  earth,  they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  tae 

improvident  increase  in  population,  than  ^^^^^"jj^^  ^^^^  ^^  human^eings  which  is 

this  universal  praprtelorshtp  in  the  soil,  ^^^  ^^  .^^  turn,  sent  forth  from  the  abodes 

and  these  equitable  rights  as  to  the  tenure  ^f  civilized  man  into  the  desert  parts  of  the 

and  control  of  all  other  property,  which  ^orld.    Not  less  than  three  hundred  thou- 

wili  of  necessity  occu/T^/^mtTui  in  efforts  sand  persons,  almost  all  in  the  prime  of 

to  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  life,  now  yearly  cross  the  Alleghany  moun- 

society  ?  tains,  and  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 

But  against  these  fair  hopes  and  pros-  or  its  tributary  streams.      They  do  not 

pects,  must  be   put  the  evident  perils  merely  pass  through  like  a  devastating  fire 

which   this    enormous    immigration    is  or  a  raging  torrent;  they  settle  where  they 

««r^«/i:««.  k^frvr^^ ».  take   up  their    abode,   never    to    return, 

spreading  before  us.  .   ^     .   ^.^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^e  marsh 

With  suolTa  territory  and  such  con-  _^^^       .^^^  ^^^  corrupted  cities  of  long- 

ditions  offered  them,  emigrants  of  every  gatabUshed  man.     Spreading  themselves 

class  from  all  parts  of  Europe  arc  pour-  ^^^  ^^^  ^n  extent  of  nearly  twelve  hun- 

ing  in  upon  us.     After  a  few  years*  toil  ^red  miles  in  length,  these  advanced  posts 

and  privation — always  far  greater  and  of  civilization  commence  the  incessant  war 

more  severe  than  they  had  anticipated  with  the  plough  and  the  hatchet ;  and  at 

on  leaving  their  fatherland — they  gain  a  the  sound  of  their   strokes   resounding 
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through  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  the  wild  prospects  and  situation  of  mankind  on  the 

animals  and  the  Indians  retire  to  more  glohe." 

"„2S"  twewrKed  iiT4  r„  rnU!  ?"'  -»^  •"  i"^^  ""H-  "f  .r "'^* 

the  average  advance  of  cultivation  is  about  ^^  nappmcM  to  thousands  of  the  emi- 

seventeen  miles  a  year.    The  ground  is  grants*  families  thronging  into  our  coun- 

imperfectly  cleared,  indeed,  by  these  pio-  try,  besides  many  benefits  to  onrseWes, 

neers  of  humanity ;  but  still  the  forest  has  the  dangers  to  the  ultimate  state  and  na- 

disappeared  under  their  strokes ;  the  green  tion,  from  this  vast  influx  of  all  countries 

field,  the  wooden  cottage,  the  signs  of  in-  upon  U8»  are  immense  and  imminent, 

fant  improvement,  have  appeared ;  and  be-  fn  a  subsequent  article  we  shall  speak 

hind  them  another  wave  of  more  wealthy  ^f  ijje  extraordinary  causes  of  imroigra. 

and  refined  settlers  apnear,  who  complete  tj^n,  and  the  evidences  of  its  rapid  in- 

«  Tl^^^^^'T}l^li!:tZr^^^  ^'^^  f^^  these  combined  causes  to  be 

••  me  eiiect  Of  this  wonderiuL  immigra-  *.       j-aui.'^         r          il^           j 

tion  and  settling  of  civilized  man  in  the  ^^H^^  "^  ^^^  ^^f  07  ^f  ^"^  almshmise  and 

fertile  but  hitherto  desert  regions  of  the  ^^^^^  ^pr^s  of  chanty  ;  as  also  of  the 

western  world,  must  ere  long,  if  it  con-  P^f"*  in    prospect,  at  which  we  have 

tinues,  as  it  apparently  will,  uninterrupted,  merely  hinted, 

produce  the  most  important  effects  on  the  To  be  continued. 


VALLEY  OF  THE    LAKES* 

BT  R.  W.  HASKINS,  A.M. 

In  the  exploration  of  the  New  World,  haps  no  one  section  of  the  American 
as  our  Continent  has  been  called,  after  its  Continent  has  either  commanded,  or  de- 
discovery  by  Columbus,  nothing  so  much  serves  to  command,  more  pointed  atten- 
astonished  the  European  as  the  vastness  tion  to  its  character  and  importance,  than 
of  all  with  which  Nature  had  surround-  the  great  Valley  of  the  Lakes.  To  the 
ed  him.  The  towering  mountain  ranges,  solemn  grandeur  of  this  region,  in  a  state 
losing  themselves,  on  either  hand,  in  the  of  nature,  we  have  referred ;  and  the 
shadowy  distance ;  the  forests  of  giant  gorgeous  splendor  of  its  autumnal  sun- 
trees,  seemingly  boundless  in  extent,  on  sets  we  may  not  entirely  overlook.  Ital- 
every  side;  the  mighty  rivers;  the  still  ian  sunsets  are  world -renowned  for  their 
more  mighty  Inland  Seas ;  the  prairies,  splendor  and  their  beauty ;  yet  these  are 
surpassing  some  European  kingdoms,  in  really  tame  in  comparison  with  those 
extent,  covered,  in  every  part,  with  flow-  witnessed  in  the  region  of  the  great 
ers  that,  playing  to  the  fanning  of  the  American  Lakes ;  and  they  are  so  ad- 
winds,  seem  to  roll,  like  ocean  waves,  judged  by  the  deliberate  opinions  of  those 
upon  their  surface,  and  yet  still  and  deso-  whose  perfect  familiarity  with  both  leaves 
late,  in  their  beauty,  like  those  vast  no  room  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
oceans  they  so  much  resemble ;  the  eter-  decision.  But,  Italian  scenery  and  Ital- 
nal  cataracts,  thundering  in  their  everiast-  ian  sunsets  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  long 
ing  solitudes :  all  these  conspired  to  fill  established  reputation  before  the  vast 
the  new  beholder  with  the  most  solemn  American  I^kes,  or  the  region  surronnd- 
awe,  while  they  awakened  his  soul  to  ing  them,  had  been,  for  the  first  time, 
more  vast,  and.  consequently  more  just,  gazed  upon,  by  the  astonished  white  man. 
conceptions  of  that  creation  of  which  he  Fashion  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  has  its  cen- 
realized  himself  a  part.  tral,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  stu- 

To  these  first  impressions,  which  noth-  pendous  sublimity  of  American  land- 
ing can  obliterate  from  the  mind  of  which  scapes,  with  their  giant  mountains,  we 
they  have  once  taken  possession,  others  still  talk  and  write  imitatingly  of  **  Alpine 
have  subsequently  been  joined,  arising  scenery,"  even  when  we  would  describe, 
from  farther,  and  less  general  investiga-  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  wild  and 
tions;and  with  these  superadded,  per-  elevated  regions  of  that  vast,  and  ever 

*  Portions  of  both  the  evidences  and  the  deductions  embraced  by  this  paper,  the  author 
befor«  employed,  in  illustration  of  some  features  of  the  same  subject. 
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snow-capped  range  which  divides  our  tion.  Bright  and  glowing  names  adorn 
own  valley  of  **  the  Father  of  Waters  "  the  records  of  the^e  struggles,  throughout 
from  our  Pacific  coast,  upon  its  west.  every  period  of  their  history.    Some  of 

But,  enough,  here,  of  Nature's  majestic    the  most  justly  renowned   Aborigines 
rudeness— our   immediate    business    is    whose  fame  has  reached  us  had  their 
with  the  practical,  the  humanizing ;  in    birth  and  their  burial  place  in  this  Valley, 
short,  the  useful,  rather  than  the  poetic.      Pontiac,  Tecumseh,  Little  Turtle,  Corn 
Theearly  French  explorers,  with  Char-    Planter,  Ked  Jacket,  Farmer's  Brother, 
levoix,  Hennepin,  and  the  Baron  Lahon-    Black  Hawk — these,  and  their  numerous 
tau  at  their  head,  who  penetrated  the  re-    native  associates,  made  this  the  scene  of 
eion  under  consideration,  by  way  of  the    their  daring  exploits,  and  their  stirring 
St.  Lawrence,  saw,  with  quick  eye,  its    eloquence,  whereby    they   have  left  a 
importance,  at  least  in  a  political  point  of    name  that  will  never  be  forgotten.    The 
view,  and  were  not  lon^  in  convincing    first  and  the  last  of  these  has  each  im- 
their  government  that  this  was  by  far  the    parted  his  individual    name  to  a  war 
most  important  portion  of  New  France.    wJiich  he  here  waged  against  the  whites; 
Other  American  colonists,  too,  passing    and  the  former  was  very  near  clearing  of 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  over  the  Allegha-    all  white  men  the  entire  region  in  which 
ny  mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  due    his  operations  were  conducted.    In  fif- 
time  penetrated  the  same  region,  and  were    teen  days  from  the  time  of  striking  his 
no  less  struck  with  its  importance,  as  a    first  blow,  this  Napoleon  of  the  wilder- 
means  of  securing  possession  of  other,    ness  was  in  quiet  possession  of  every 
and    adjacent    territory.     Both    parties    garrison  in  the  west,  but  three.    In  that 
found  the  country  filled  with  savages;    brief-  space  Le  Bosuf,  Venango,  Presq' 
and  among  these  were  some  of  the  most    Isle,    La    Baie,    St  Joseph's,    Miamis, 
powerful  tribes  and  confederacies  that    Ouachtanon,    Sandusky    and    Mackina 
this  portion  of  our  continent  has  been    had  submitted  to  his  power;  while  De- 
known  to  produce.    These  possessed  the    troit  escaped  only  through  the  treachery 
country  as  their  own ;  and  within  its    of  a  squaw,  who  disclosed  the  plans  of 
waters  they  fished,  while  upon  its  lands    her  chief  to  his  enemy.    These  were  the 
they    alternately    hunted    and    fought,    days  of   Colonial  strife;  the  American 
But,  while  our  Colonist  Fathers  only    Revolution  ensued,  and  the  savages every- 
looked  upon  this  land  of  future  promise,    where,  throughout  the  Valley,  fought  aa 
and  then  withdrew,  the  Fiench  authori-    the  ally  of  Britain,  and  in  her  pay.    The 
ties  lost  no  time  in  the  adoption  of  meas-    close  of  this  long  conflict  brought  neither 
ures  for  securing  its  possession.    A  vast    peace  nor  security  to  our  western  iron- 
chain  of   military    posts   was  quickly    tier  :  on  the  contrary,  still  stimulated  and 
established  along  these  Inland  Seas,  and    paid  by  agents  of  the  British  governmentt 
their  adjacent  rivers ;  placed,  no  doubt,    the  savage  warriors  continued  the  strife ; 
chiefly  with  reference  totheir  importance,    and  often  with  success,  too,  as  the'bloodj 
in  a  militaiy  point  of  view,  but  the  sites    defeats  of  Generals  Harmer  and  St.  Clair 
of  which  have  most  of  them  since  be-    bear  witness ;  and   when  subsequently 
come  no  less  important  to  the  pursuits  of    so  ruinously  defeated  by  Wayne,  they 

feace.  In  the  ensuing  wars  between  were  fighting  under  the  very  guns  of  a 
ranee  and  England,  Quebec  having  fall-  fort  in  possession  of  a  British  garrison* 
en,  in  1759,  the  English,  pursuing  their  which  had  promised  them  shelter  in  case 
conqq^sts  west,  soon  found  themselves  of  defeat!  Their  defeat  again,  by  Har- 
in  conflict  with  the  natives,  throughout  rison,  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in 
the  entire  valley  of  the  lakes,  since  their  1811,  but  just  preceded  our  second  war 
attachment  to  >the  French  was  at  that  with  Ene;land — an  event  which  again  en- 
time  universal.  Many  were  the  warlike  listed  the  western  Indians  with  their  old 
feats  that  had  been  enacted  in  these  allies,  against  us.  The  power  of  thest 
realms,  before,  between  native  bands;  was  finally  crushed  at  the  battle  of  the 
but  now  strife  was  to  arise  between  the  Thames,  where  Tecumseh  fell,  beading 
white  invaders  and  the  dark-skinned  and  the  same  tribes  which  had  so  often  fol- 
wily  native  warriors  who  dwelt  in  the  un-  lowed  Pontiac  to  victory, 
broken  forests  which  still  cumbeied  the  But  it  is  not  savage  warriors,  alone, 
soil.  From  that  day  to  the  termination  whose  deeds,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lakes, 
of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1833,  with  have  given  their  names  /or  good  or  for 
scarcelyan  intermission,  the  Lake  Valley  evil  to  posterity.  It  was  here  that  our 
was  a  scene  of  fierce  strife  and  conten-    General  Hull  disgraced  himself  and  his 
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country's  flag ;  and  here  Harrison  and  his  ders  in  penetrating  even  as  far  west  as 
companions  in  arms  retrieved  that  dis-  the  Genesee  River.  But,  with  the  war 
grace,  and  restored  the  confidence  of  brave  of  1812,  this  state  of  things  may  be  said 
men.  It  was  here  that  one  British  Ma-  to  have  terminated.  No  farther  struggles 
jor-Generai  fell,  while  in  command  against  — at  least  no  doubtful  ones — were  remain- 
us;  another  was  led  captive  from  the  ing  in  prospect,  for  either  sovereignty 
field  of  his  disaster,  and  a  third,  the  Gov-  within  this  realm,  or  protection  to  those 
ernor  ot  a  province,  was  saved  from  the  who  should  become  its  permanent  in- 
like  fate  by  the  fieetness  of  his  horse,  dwellers.  In  short,  war  and  its  deso- 
upon  the  day  of  his  most  signal  defeat  lations  having  disappeared,  the  whole 
and  total  discomfiture.  Here,  too,  Perry  region  seemed  silently  inviting  to  peaceful 
carried  our  flag  in  triumph  through  the  occupancy;  and  this,  too,  before  the 
fight,  and  brought  to  port  the  entire  fleet  difi^culties  which  interrupted  intercourse 
of  his  enemy,  as  the  fruit  of  his  well-  were  in  any  considerable  degree  removed, 
earned  victory.  And  of  how  many  other  There  is  yet  but  a  small  portion  of  any 
American  heroes  has  this  Valley  been  community,  in  all  probability,  which 
witness  of  the  deeds  of  prowess  and  of  fully  appreciates  how  extensive  and  irrc- 
fame  ?  Here  the  lamented  Harrison,  vie-  sistible  a  control  geoloeical  characterislica 
torious  alike  over  savage  and  European  exercise  over  the  population,  wealth,  and 
foes,  won  immortal  renown  :  here  Capt.  character  of  the  people — the  destiny,  in 
Z.  Taylor,  the  great  commander,  rather  short,  of  the  various  habitable  portions 
than  the  mere  General,  at  Buena  Vista,  of  our  globe.  Yet,  not  only  are  the  pro- 
to  adopt  his  own  words,  on  the  occasion  ducing  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  any 
of  his  defence  of  Fort  Harrison,  amid  "ithe  given  region,  controlled  by  its  geology, 
raging  of  the  fire,  the  yelling  and  howl-  but  its  topographical  conformation,  and 
ing  of  several  hundred  Indians,  the  cries  consequently  its  climate,  to  a  wide  ex- 
of  nine  women  and  children,  who  had  tent,  are  no  less  dependent  upon  this, 
taken  shelter  in  the  fort,  and  the  despond-  This  control,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
ing  of  so  many  of  the  men,'*  gave  early  peace  and  of  war,  we  shall  find  more 
proof  of  the  possession  of  those  qualities  pointedly  manifest  a^  we  proceed  with 
which  have  since  filled  both  continents  our  subject.  The  redundantly  silecioos 
with  admiration.  Here  Governor  Shelby,  character  of  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  soil  of 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  exhibited  all  the  New-England — the  region  from  which 
sagacity  in  planning  and  coolness  in  ex-  the  early  occu/»an(6  of  the  west  were  to 
ecution  which  distinguished  him  at  King's  come — fixes,  for  this  soil,  a  low  average 
Mountain,  in  our  war  for  independence,  capability  of  production.  This  is  most 
Here  the  brave  Croghan  wrested  victory  prominently  true  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
from  fearful  odds ;  and  here  Gaines,  leading  products  of  human  consumption. 
Brown,  Scott,  Porter,  Ripley,  McNeil,  and  particularly  wheat.  When  our  fore- 
Towson,  Worth,  Morgan,  Miller,  Cass,  fathers  first  opened  the  soil  of  New-Eng- 
and  a  host  of  others,  no  less  deserving  land  to  tillage,  encouraging  crops  of 
personal  mention,  won  for  themselves  wheat  were,  for  a  short  time,  produced 
applause  and  enduring  fame,  and  for  their  frofh  it;  but  some  of  the  components  of 
country  the  respect  of  her  contemners.  a  legitimate  wheat  soil — of  which  lime  is 
Thus  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that,  al-  one — being  present  there  in  but  minute 
though  the  Valley  of  the  Lakes  has  con-  quantity,  were  soon  exhausted ;  and 
stantly  been  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  in  the  absence  of  these,  the  capability  of 
our  country,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  the  soil,  for  this  crop,  was  destfoyed  ; 
many  a  noble  deed,  of  high  national  im-  while  for  others,  almost  equally  impor- 
portance,  yet  it  has  only  been  conspicuous  tant,  such  capability  was  materially  Jess- 
in  connection  with  dominion — with  sov-  ened.  The  direct  and  inevitable  conse- 
ereignty — and  nothing  more.  It  seemed,  quence  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  keep  down 
all  this  while,  too  distant  and  isolated  the  agricultural  population  of  the  region 
from  established  settlements  to  be  thought  in  question  to  a  comparatively  low  aver- 
of,  in  any  other  sense ;  and  the  fact  that  age.  True,  the  geological  characteristics 
it  really  was  so,  is  well  verified  by  the  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  while 
protracted  and  wasting  march  of  General  they  deprive  the  soil  of  New-England  of 
Sullivan,  who,  with  nis  utmost  eflTorts,  the  power  of  high  productiveness,  are 
and  with  all  his  toil,  crossed  but  a  por-  precisely  those  which  have  given  to  the 
tion  of  the  single  State  of  New-York,  and  topography  of  the  region  a  conformation 
was  deemed  to  have  accomplished  won-  by  no  means  unimportant,  in  other  re- 
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spects.    The  elevated  ranges  of  primary  a  market,  was  one,  and,  in  the  opinion 

mountains,  with  the    numerous    spurs  of  the  many,  the  onJy  result  to  be  looked 

thrown  off  by  these  in  all  directions,  for,  or  desired,  from  the  construction  of 

throughout  New-England,  so  break  up  the  Erie  Canal.    At  this  day  none  need 

the  surface  of  the  country  into  a  multi-  be  told   how  successful  was  that  great 

tude  of  limited  rainsheds,  as  to  give  rise  work   in  this,  its  first  intent :   for  the 

to  a  vast  number  of  streams ;  while  the  forest-clothed    "Genesee  Country"  has 

altitude  of  these  ranges,  above  the  level  been  converted,  by  it,  into  the  present 

of  the  sea,  is  such  as  to  repeat,  at  short  rich  and   populous  garden  of  Western 

intervals,  upon  every  stream,  cascades  New- York. 

and  water-falls,  whose  easy  convertibility  Here  the  primary  rocks  of  New-Eng- 
to  the  purposes  of  motive  power,  for  land,  with  the  sterile  soil  they  produce, 
machinery,  was  too  palpable  to  be  over-  nowhere  prevail,  but  the  whole  geology 
looked.  This  source  of  employment  and  is  changed.  Stratified  rocks,  namely, 
of  wealth  has  been  by  no  means  neglected,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  argillaceous 
bat  still  it  did  not  prevent  a  numerous  shales  predominate,  bearing  upon  them, 
emip^rationof  the  hardy  children  of  New-  of  course,  a  soil  partaking  largely  of 
England  to  the  unreclaimed  regions  of  these  materials.  From  their  position,  in 
the  west.  the  geological  series  of  rocks,  these  for- 
When  the  great  Erie  Canal,  for  uniting  mations,  here,  constitute  the  coal  floor  ; 
the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  with  the  and  the  soil  resting  upon  them  is  corn- 
chain  of  Western  Lakes,  was  first  pro-  pounded  of  those  identical  earths  which 
posed,  and  even  when,  at  the  close  of  are  inseparable  from  great  productiveness 
the  war  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  in  the  leading  crops  of  the  husbandman, 
undertaking  of  its  construction  had  been  and  particularly  that  most  essential  one, 
entered  upon,  few  thought  of  consequen-  wheat.  Had  the  opening  of  this  new 
ces  from  it  so  momentous  as  even  those  realm,  so  prolific  in  the  staff  of  life,  to  an 
already  realized.  To  such  minds  as  that  Atlantic  market,  begun  and  ended  the  ad« 
of  Cltnton,  and  a  few  others,  those  con-  vantages  of  the  Erie  Canal,  as  the  many 
sequences  were,  indeed,  present ;  but  by  supposed  it  must,  much  would  have  been 
those  who  saw  thus  clearly,  these  vis-  accomplished,  even  then,  abstractly ;  but, 
ions  were  revealed  only  in  whispers,  and  comparatively  speaking,  all  this  is  really 
then  but  to  chosen  ears  ;  for  they  were  diminutive.  At  the  completion  of  that 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  age  as  to  be  canal,  in  1825,  little  was  either  said  or 
deemed  too  wild  for  society  to  entertain  ;  thought  of  any  expected  wheat  crop  west 
and  it  was  felt  that  there  was  great  dan-  of  the  State  of  New- York  :  much  less 
ger,  therefore,  that  all  would  be  lost,  by  was  it  supposed  that  a  few  brief  years 
claiming  too  much,  whereby  general  con-  would  sufhce,  as  they  already  have,  to 
fidence  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  convert  Buffalo  into  the  first  inland  wheat 
undertaking,  and  its  prosecution  thereby  mart  in  the  world.  The  vast  wilds,  as 
abandoned.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  they  then  were,  of  forest  and  prairie, 
this  work,  the  counties  along  the  shores  which  bordered  the  western  chain  of  the 
of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  were  deemed  Inland  Seas,  were  as  little  counted  upon 
the  essential  agricultural  portions  of  the  as  are,  at  this  moment,  the  forest  regions 
State  of  New- York  ;  whicn  in  truth  they  of  our  coast  upon  the  Pacific.  Thus  dis- 
then  really  were.  But  it  began  to  be  tant  and  neglected,  it  is  not  strange  that 
realized  that  there  lay  a  region  beyond  the  general  nature  of  the  Valley  of  the 
this,  upon  the  west,  and  within  the  great  Lakes  should  have  been  unknown.  Its 
chain  of  Western  Lakes,  which,  could  geology  was  almost  wholly  so;  and  con- 
communication  be  had  with  it,  would  be-  sequently  its  agricultural  capabilities 
come  one  of  great  productiveness.  From  could  not  be  anticipated.  The  Erie  Ca- 
the  date  of  Sullivan's  Expedition  this  nal,  fulfilling  the  high  destiny  assigned  to 
was  familiarly  called  the  Genesee  Coun-  it  by  its  authors,  by  opening  an  easy 
try,  and  in  New-England,  forty  years  kgo,  route  to  the  lakes,  soon  covered  the^e 
it  was  known  as  **  the  Genesees,"  to  hitherto  solitary  seas,  with  vast  fleets  of 
which  an  occasional  adventurer,  even  mercantile  marine,  and  thus,  at  once,  re- 
then,  wended  his  lonely  way.  This  moved  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reach- 
wild  and  distant  region  was  *<  the  ing,  at  pleasure,  either  in  person  or  with 
west" — the  utmost  west  of  that  day  ;  and  property,  the  comparatively  unbroken 
to  open  this  indefinite  realm  to  popuia-  solitude  lyin^  adjacent  to,  and  beyond, 
tion  and  to  culture,  by  connecting  it  with  the  great  Western  Lakes.    These  facili- 
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ties  soon  produced  a  current  of  emigra-  lowed  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal »  a 
tion,  from  New- England  and  elsewhere,  gigantic  work,  extending  from  the  mouth 
to  the  west,  which  has  grown  broader  of  the  Maumee  river,  upon  Lake  Erie* 
and  deeper,  in  each  succeeding  year,  and  across  part  of  Ohio,  and  penetrating  In- 
which  is  yet  to  reach  its  maximum  at  diana  almost  to  its  western  border,  and 
some  period  still  far  distant  in  the  future,  there  connecting  the  Wabash  river  with 
Geological  investigations,  stimulated  by  Lake  Erie,  m  less  important  than 
the  sudden  growth  of  powerful  states,  either  of  these  is  the  Michigan  and  Uli- 
within  the  wilds  in  question,  have  now  nois  canal,  which  unites  the  waters  of 
shown  us  that  the  new  wheat-field,  thus  Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Illinois 
opened  to  the  market  of  the  Atlantic  river.  This  canal  commences  at  Chicago* 
coast,  extends  trom  the  limits  of  the  State  upon  Lake  Michigan,  and  terminates  in 
of  New-York,  across  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Illinois  river,  at  the  distance  of  one 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  hundred  and  two  miles  from  the  lake* 
west ;  and  north,  to  the  regions  of  pri-  and  from  which  termination  that  river  is 
mary  rocks,  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  navigable  to  the  Mississippi.  Aside  from 
the  United  States.  Throughout  all  this  these,  there  is  a  cross-cut  canal  connect- 
vast  territory,  the  general  constituents  of  ing  the  Ohio  canal  with  the  Ohio  river, 
the  soil  are  the  same  ;  and  these  of  the  near  Beaver  ;  the  Miami  Extension, 
Icinds,  and  in  the  proportionate  quantities  which,  branching  from  the  Wabash  canal, 
best  adapted  to  the  richest  productions  of  and  passing  through  one  of  the  richest 
agriculture,  generally,  and  particularly,  portions  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  terminates 
wheat.  Of  allthis  extended  realm,  which  upon  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  Queen  City 
in  Eurone  would  constitute  the  surface  of  of  the  valley  of  that  stream ;  also  a  canal 
a  large  Kingdom,  only  here  and  there  a  from  the  Ohio,  which,  after  traversing 
spot  has  yet  been  occupied.  By  far  the  extended  regions  of  both  coal  and  iron, 
greater  part  is  even  now  an  unbroken  comes  to  Lake  Erie  at  the  harbor  of  Erio, 
wild ;  there  being,  at  this  moment,  for  Pa. ;  while  around  the  Falls,  at  the  out- 
every  acre  that  has  been  subjected  to  let  of  Lake  Superior,  a  ship  canal  is  now 
tillage,  hundreds  whose  surface  has  in  progress  6f  construction,  which  is  to 
never  yet  been  disturbed.  The  capabilities,  add  that  lake,  the  largest  body  of  fresh 
then,  of  the  realm  in  question,  to  receive  water  upon  the  globe,  to  the  number  of 
and  sustain  population,  are  still  incalcu-  those  which  now  concentrate  their  com- 
lably  great ;  and  so  of  necessity  are  both  merce  at  Bufialo,  upon  the  western  fron<« 
the  quantity  of  its  future  prouuction  of  tier  of  New- York.  To  these  must  be 
raw  material,  and  its  consumption  of  added  the  various  railroads,  both  com- 
manufaclured  products.  pleted  and  in  progress,  that  traverse 
The  topography  of  the  realm  in  ques-  sections  of  this  region..  The  Central 
tion  is,  of  course,  like  that  of  all  others.  Railroad  extends  over  a  wide  and  /ertUe 
controlled  and  modified  by  its  geology,  section  of  the  State  of  Michigan*  and 
Tlie  rainshed  which  casts  its  waters  into  connects  this  with  Detroit :  the  Pontiac 
the  great  chain  of  western  lakes,  is  one  road  in  like  manner  connects  another 
of  great  extent,  and  of  so  gentle  a  slope  et^udly  important  section  of  the  State 
as  to  admit,  in  many  parts,  of  the  con-  with  the  same  city :  the  Southern  Mich i- 
struction  of  canals  from  the  lakes  to  great  g^an  road,  passing  through  the  southern 
distances  inland,  wherever  rivers,  for  the  tier  of  counties  of  that  State,  comes  to  the 
transit  of  property,  are  either  not  avail-  lake  at  Monroe :  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo 
able,  or  do  not  exist.  When  the  Erie  road,  passing  into  the  interior,  nearly  in 
Canal  had  connected  ourlnland  Seas  with  the  direction  of  the  Michigan  Southern 
the  ocean,  the  full  importance  of  opening  road ;  the  two  roads  that  leave  the  lake 
communications  between  these  seas  and  at  Sandusky  City,  and  extend,  one  to 
the  interior  regions  adjacent,  was  prompt-  Cincinnati,  and  the  other  to  JVIansfield, 
]y,  and  for  the  first  time,  realized.  Ac-  Richland  county,  and  both  passing  over 
cordingly,  in  July  of  the  very  year  in  some  of  the  finest  and  most  productive 
which  New- York  completed  her  "  Pio-  soil  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  chain  of 
neer  work,"  the  Ohio  Canal  was  begun,  lakes  in  question  is  navigated  by  steam- 
This  crosses  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  boats,  ships  and  other  mercantile  marine* 
Cleaveland,  upon  Lake  Erie,  to  the  Ohio  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  a  distance  em- 
river,  at  Portsmouth,  a  distance  of  three  bracing  an  inland  sea-coast  of  some 
hundred  and  ten  miles — the  whole  of  fifteen  nundred  miles  in  extent,  upon  the 
which  was  early  completed.    Then  fol-  American  shore,  exclusive  of  the  shores 
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of  Lake  Saperior,  which  lake,  alone,  is  reach  the  coal,  bat  passages  can  be  cat 
seventeen  handred  miles  in  circuit.  To  throuj^h  it,  from  one  side  of  the  hill  to 
this  extent  of  natural  navigation  is  added  the  other ;  and  the  expense  of  lifting  the 
that  of  the  artificial  works  enumerated,  coal  from  the  depth  of  seven  and  eight 
and  ail  which  works  operate  as  but  so  hundred  feet,  as  well  as  that  of  pumping 
many  prolongations  of  the  £rie-  Canal,  all  the  accumulating  water  from  that  dis- 
A  region  as  favored  by  soil  and  climate  tance  beneath  the  surface,  as  is  most  fre* 
as  the  one  under  consideration,  lacked  quently  required  in  the  best  English  coal 
but  an  opening  to  market  to  begin  its  mines,  is  altogether  avoided.  Besides 
course  oi  greatness.  This,  through  the  this  advantage,  the  proprietors  can  ascer- 
Erie  and  other  canals  which  have  been  tain  accurately,  without  boring,  and  with 
mentioned,  aided  by  the  numerous  rail-  scarcely  any  expense,  the  exact  thick- 
roads  and  rivers,  as  well  as  by  the  great  ness  of  each  bed  of  coal  before  they 
lakes  themselves,  has  been  effected  ;  and  commence  mining  operations."  Few  of 
henceforth  the  course  of  this  portion  of  the  beds  have  yet  been  much  worked,  as 
the  Union  is  onward,  to  the  completion  their  products  have  not  been  largely  de- 
of  its  high  destiny.  manded  ;  but  the  supply  is  equal  to  the 

It  seems  proper,  here,  to  advert  to  the  wants  of  any  population  which  the  coun- 
position  in  regard  to  the  low  limit  of  try  can  receive.  Beds  of  this  fossil  were 
population  of  the  "  country  of  the  lakes,'*  cut  through  in  excavating  both  the  Ohio 
that  it  has  been  assumed  will  necessarily  and  the  Erie,  Pa.,  canals ;  and  the  route 
be  fixed  by  the  extent  of  its  prairies  and  of  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  Canal,  in  the 
the  consequent  want  of  fuel.  This  as-  midst  of  the  rich  prairie  region,  back 
sumption  is  conceived  wholly  in  error —  from  Chicago,  lies  directly  through  vast 
as  not  only  do  the  prairies  produce  tim-  supplies  of  this ;  while  geological  re- 
ber  in  profusion  and  with  great  rapidity  searches  are  daily  disclosing  other  locali- 
when  planted,  but  the  very  region  under  ties  still,  where  chance  or  ordinary  domes- 
consideration  contains  the  largest  fossil  tic  arrangements  had  not  before  detected 
coal-field,  or  rather  collection  of  coal-  its  presence.  From  these  ancient  fossil, 
fields,  in  the  known  world.  The  ex-  vegetable  deposits,  so  indispensably  im- 
tent  of  this  is,  in  length,  one  thousand  portant  to  a  country  dependent  on  steam 
five  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  six  navigation  for  much  of  its  prosperity, 
hundred  miles,  constituting  an  area  of  not  only  will  the  millions  that  are  one 
nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  day  to  people  the  soil  which  covers 
Throughout  all  this  vast  realm,  at  them  be  supplied  with  fuel,  but  the  im- 
short  intervals,  coal  is  found  in  profu-  mense  demand  for  firing,  created  by  the 
sion.  It  occurs,  indeed,  in  exhaustless  fleets  of  steamboats  that  now  are,  and 
quantity,  and  is,  in  general,  of  excellent  will  ever  be,  in  active  employment,  in 
quality,  being  bituminous,  and  in  many  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
of  the  beds  so  pure  as  to  be  fit  for  use,  tion,  will  m  like  manner  be  answered; 
both  in  furnaces  and  smitheries,  without  and  when  all  this  shall  have  continued 
coking.  The  average  thickness  of  the  for  generations — for  centuries — there 
principal  beds  of  this.coal  is  from  two  to  will  still  be  no  Vant  of  supply. 
six  feet ;  while,  in  some  situations,  they  In  a  given  geographical  position,  as  al- 
are  ten  feet,  or  more :  the  beds  are  free  ready  shown,  the  nature  and  conforma- 
from  the  dislocations  and  fanlts  which  tion  of  the  soil,  which  result  mainly  from 
so  much  impede  the  operations  of  the  geological  causes,  settle  and  determine 
miners  in  other  coal  districts,  and  par-  the  principal  questions  of  the  existence 
ticularly  those  of  England.  The  great  of  a  people,  with  their  measures  and  their 
ami  practically  important  peculiarity  of  habits,  no  less  than  the  rank  which  the 
the  structure  of  the  c||l  strata  in  this  section  of  the  globe  that  these  occupy  is 
region  is,  that  they  are,  in  general,  near-  to  enjoy,  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
ly  horizontal,  having  only  sufficient  in-  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  nearly  uniform 
clination  to  drain  off  the  water.  Many  climate  which  constitutes  Upper  India, 
of  the  beds  are  situated  above  the  level  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Greece,  Italy, 
of  the  rivers,  and  may  be  traced  round  the  south  of  Germany  and  of  France,  and 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  at  the  spme  eleva-  all  the  Iberic  Peninsula,  a  distinct  physical 
tion,  or  nearly  so,  upon  every  side,  region ;  but  it  is,  rather,  the  uniformity  of 
"This  circumstance  gives  an  amazing  their  geological  constitution,  now  well  un- 
advantage  in  working  the  mines,  as  no  derstood,  from  Lisbon  to  Libanus,  and 
perpendicular  ^shafts  are   necessary  to  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Imaus  to 
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the  poinU  where  the  chaine  of  the  Pyre-  grant  could  reach  the  West ;  and  its  soil 
nees,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  moun-  would  promptly  sustain  him,  when  once 
tains,  are  lost  in  the  Atlantic.  It  was  for  there.  A  current  of  immigration,  there- 
this  reason  that,  in  the  migrations  of  hu-  fore,  though  weak  and  contracted  at  first, 
man  tribes,  within  the  realms  in  question,  now  began  to  set  in  upon  the  West, 
after  crossing  the  elevated  ranges  which  through  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Lakes; 
presented  in  their  course,  these  tribes  and  as,  through  those  thus  planted  there, 
again  found  the  same  climate,  the  same  the  capabilities  of  the  realm  became 
qualities  of  soil,  the  same  forms  and  as-  gradually  disclosed,  this  current  both 
pects,  the  same  productions,  and  all  the  deepened  and  widened,  from  year  to  year, 
physical  circumstances  which  they  had  until  it  swelled  from  a  rivulet  to  a  river, 
left  behind,  and  which  exercise  so  pow-  and  from  a  river  to  a  broad  sweeping 
erful  an  influence  over  a  people,  in  the  ocean,  bearing,  upon  its  laboring  tide, 
infancy  of  civilization.  But,  if  these  the  thousands  who  daily  cast  themselves 
causes  direct,  within  certain  limits,  semi-  upon  its  waters,  that  these  might  waft 
nomadic  tribes  in  their  wanderings,  and  them  to  the  haven  of  their  hopes — the 
determine  them  in  their  final  settlements,  wild,  but  luxuriant  and  teeming  West, 
their  control  is  still  more  direct  and  im-  The  over  rapid  augmentation  of  thissad- 
perious  wherever  the  business  of  the  bus-  denly  created  colony — ^since  such,  for  all 
oandman  is  pursued.  Nor  is  the  agency  the  purposes  of  political  economy,  the 
of  geological  causes  less  apparent  in  the  new  settlement  had  become — at  a  period 
founding  and  building  up  of  cities,  within  so  soon  after  its  commencement,  produced 
a  country,  than  in  determining  its  regions  the  inevitable  result  in  this,  as  in  all  simi- 
of  greatest  agricultural  production.  From  lar  instances:  namely,  the  demand  for 
th^  combined  agency  of  these  last  is  subsistence  outran  the  supply ;  and  pro- 
drawn  the  elements  of  a  nation's  wealth ;  visions,  so  far  from  being  produced  in 
and  the  topography  of  the  country  adja-  profusion,  for  export,  were,  for  a  time, 
cent  to  them  is  ever  decisive  of  the  ques-  required  to  be  furnished  from  older  settled 
tion  with  whom,  and  through  what  chan-  portions  of  the  country,  to  sustain  this 
n)fls,  the  commerce  of  these  is  to  be  car-  rapid  accumulation,  until  the  occupants 
ried  on.  It  is  in  this  view,  only,  that  the  had  time  so  far  to  cultivate  the  soil  as  to 
cities  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lakes — since  make  it  yield  a  quantity  of  food  more 
they  form  no  exception  to  the  general  than  sufficient  for  their  own  support,  and 
rule — are  to  be  considered,  if  just  and  which,  consequently,  they  could  divide 
Talid  conclusions,  in  regard  to  the  future,  with  those  whose  more  recent  arrival  left 
are  either  sought,  or  hoped  for.  Theap-  them  still  dependent  upon  extraneous 
plication  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navi-  supplies. 

fation,  has  hastened,  by  perhaps   one        The  reader  has  already  seen  that  the 

undred  years,  the  settlement  of  the  val-  agency  of  geological  causes  is  no  len 

ley  of  the  Mississippi :  it  has  also  had  its  apparent  in  the  founding  and   building 

agency  in  the  peopling  of  that  of  the  up  of  cities  within  a  given  country,  than 

Lakes.    But  in  this  last  something  more  in  determining  the  region  of  that  coun* 

than   steamboats   was   required.     This  tr]^'s   greatest   agricultural    production, 

chainof  Inland  Seas  was  not  in  navigable  Of  these  there  are  already  several  ci 

connection  with  the  less  favored  soils  of  much  importance,  within  the  realm  we 

the  East.    The  shores  of  these  waters,  are  considering ;  and  while  they  shall 

therefore,  though  covered  with  a  soil  of  long  continue  to  increase  in  magnitude 

giant  strength,  remained,  for  the  most  part,  and   wealth,   others,  which   have   yet 

a  solitude;  while  the  waters  themselves  scarcely  attracted  notice,  are  no  less  des- 

were  sparingly  traversed,  except  by  the  tined  to  rise  to  future  eminence.     Yet, 

canoe  of  the  savage.    The  topography  of  among  all  these*  it  of  necessity  happens 

the  adjacent  region  pointed  out  the  route  that  one,  only,  can  exhibit,  in  a  concen- 

of  the  Erie  Canal ;  and  that  great  work  trated  form,  the  commerce  of  the  Valley ; 

was  completed.  This  connected  the  Lakes  or  show,  collectively,  what  that  com- 

and  their  Valley  with  tide  water ;  but  still,  merce  is.    This  one,  from  its  position,  is 

such  connection  was,  alone,  insufBcient  to  Buffido:  and  the  history  of  its  rise  and 

call  into  existence  cities  and  towns.  The  progress  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  just 

West  was  still  unpeopled ;  but  it  was  now  type  of  all  the  rest.    During  the  entire 

open  to  settlement:  steam  and  sails  both  progress,  then, of  the  events  lastenumer- 

usurped  the   place  of  the  canoe,   and  ated,  and  with  all  it  had  been  able  to  ac- 

through  their  agency  the  eastern  emi-  complish  before,  Bufi9ilo»  by  its  utmost 
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eflbrts,  had  only  stnipgled  its  way  up- 
ward, in  the  scale  of  being,  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  scattered  and  unthrifty  hamlet. 
In  both  population  and  business,  it  was 
then  exceeded  by  numerous  inland  yilla- 
m  which  havo  since  dwindled  away  and 
Been  forgotten,  as  their  short-lived  ener- 
gies have  been  g^nally  absorbed  by  the 
spreading  and  overshadowing  efficiencies 
of  more  commanding  positions.    And  all 
this,  of  necessity,  was  so ;  for  the  West, 
as  yet,  yielded  nothing  for  Buffalo — and 
without  that  West  she  was  already  all 
she  ever  could  be.    In  other  words,  had 
the  soil  of  the  Valley  of  Uie  Lakes  been 
identical  with  that  of  New-England,  for 
instance,  even  could  it  hajre  retained  the 
same  topography  it  now  presents,  the 
site  of  Ba&lo  must  have  remained  with- 
out pavements,  or  even  streo^  in  which 
to  lay  them ;  while  such  of  its  surface  as 
18    now    covered    with    buildings,   or 
thronged  with  busy  thousands,  each  ea- 
ger in  his  vocation,  would  have  been 
still,  and    through  an  indefinite  future 
must  have  continued,  either  the  lounse 
of  the  vagrant  Indian,  or,  at  best,  but  the 
pasturare  of  his  Caucasian  supplanter. 
While  tne  West,  then,  consnmM  all,  or 
more  than  all  that  she  produced,  and 
hence  yielded  nothing  for  market  or  ex- 
change, Bufialo  lacked  that  creative  prin- 
ciple that  was  to  give  her  being ;  but  her 
development  could  not  be  delayed  beyond 
the  period  when  the  energies  of  that 
West   began   to   be  mani^sted.     The 
proofs  of  all  this  we  find  in  the  annals  of 
the  past,  and  they  are  valuable,  as  afford- 
ing data  for  comparisons  with  the  present 
and  the  future. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  com- 
merce of  Bitfialo  from  1815  to  1827,  in- 
clusive, being  for  thirteen  consecutive 
years: — 

No.  of  wilvab  I  No.  of  anirab 

Thus,      and  doportnni.  j  Yean.       and  dopartorot. 


1815, 

64 

1822, 

200 

1816, 

80 

1823, 

236 

1817, 

100 

1824. 

286 

1818, 

100 

1825, 

355 

1819, 

96 

1826, 

418 

1820, 

120 

1827, 

572 

1821, 

150 

At  the  close  of  this  period  the  total 
number  of  American  vessels,  of  all  de- 
scriptions, constituting  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine %i  Erie  and  the  upper  Lakes,  was 
but  fifty-three,  with  an  aggregate  burden 
of  3611  tons. 

This  meagre  exhibit  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  popoktion,  which,  in  1825, 


consisted  of  but  2412  souls.  This  Iast» 
it  will  be  observed,  is  the  year  'of  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  Canal ;  and  the 
above  table  of  lake  commerce  extends 
through  the  first  two  years  of  the  canal 
business. 

Without  troubling  the  reader  with  the 
yearly  details,  to  the  present  moment, 
this  whole  question  will  be  as  folly  satis- 
fied by  contrasting  these  meagre  results 
with  the  same  items  of  the  business  of  a 
few  subsequent  years.  Not  to  cumber 
our  pages  with  protracted  tables,  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  exhibiting  simply  the 
actual  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  im- 
ported, via  the  Lakes,  into  Bufl^o,  in 
each  of  the  following  years,  together 
with  the  estimated  value  of  the  entire 
Lake  importations,  so  far  as  known,  for 
each  of  these  years : — 

Eitimated  Talao 
ofallimportBTia 
Year.     Bbb.  Floor.  Bnab.  Wbeat.       tbe  Lakaa. 

1841,  730,040    1,635,000  $10,000,000 

1842,  734,308    1,555,439  Unknown. 

1843,  917,517    1,827,241  $10,000,000 

1844,  915,000    2,177,500  8,000,000 

1845,  746,750    1,770,740  Unknown. 
1846,1,324,529   4,744,184  $20,000,000 

The  number  of  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
Bufialo,  in  1846,  was  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven — ^a  number 
contrasting  very  strongly  with  the  thir- 
teen different  years  of  our  earlier  histo- 
ry, that  we  have  detailed  above.  As 
bearing  upon  the  intercourse  with,  and 
emigration  to,  the  region  in  question,  we 
may  state  that  the  number  of  passengen 
up  and  down  the  Lakest  whose  route  lay 
through  Buffiilo,  was  estimated,  from  the 
best  available  data,  at  200,000  for  the 
year  1845;  and  for  tbe  ensuing  year, 
namely,  1846,  at  250,000 ;  of  whom,  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  of  these  years,  a  very 
large  portion  were  emigrants,  seeking 
new  homes  in  the  west.  In  connection 
with  this,  too,  we  must  advert  to  the  tolls 
received  at  Bnffido,  upon  the  Erie  Canal 
These,  of  course,  are  mostly  paid  upon 
propert]^  which  arrives  by  way  of  the 
Likes,  in  search  of  an  eastern  market ; 
and  the  amount  so  paid  in  each  of  the 
last  two  years  is  as  follows :  1845,  $538,- 
221 ;  1846,  $847,613 ;  while  the  receipts 
of  tbe  current  year  will  very  greatly  exceed 
this  last.  Rut  these  sums,  enormous  as 
they  really  are,  are  far  from  showing,  as 
they  would  seem  to  do,  tbe  total  revenue 
of  the  State,  arising  from  property  from 
oiher  States,  entering  the  Erie  C^nal  at 
BuMo.    For  instance,   wheat  is  pur- 
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chased  at  Bufialo,  say*  for  the  Rochester  was  commenced,  being  a  period  of  near 
mills.  The  tolls  on  this  are  paid  at  Buf-  two  hundred  vears,  with  all  the  foreign 
falo  as  far  as  Rochester,  only.  Then  trade  she  could  command, from  every  sea» 
the  wheat  is  ground,  its  flour  shipped  to  she  had  only  reached  a  popalatjon  of 
Albany,  and  the  tolls  from  Rochester  to  125,000 — being  less  than  lour  times  the 
Albany  are  paid  at  Rochester — thus  swel-  present  size  of  Buffalo.  Up  to  that  pe* 
ling  the  receipts  of  that  office,  and,  appa-  riod,  the  internal  trade  of  our  counry  had 
rently,  too,  upon  the  products  of  the  scarcely  been  felt,  in  aid  of  her  pros- 
State  of  New- York,  when,  in  fact,  all  this  perity,  for  the  Erie  Canal  had  not  then 
is  paid  on  property  brought  from  beyond  opened  to  the  Atlantic  coast  the  great 
the  limits  of  that  State,  and  the  toils  so  Valley  of  the  Lakes.    The  present  popu- 

5 aid,  at  Rochester,  are  so  much  actually  lation  of  New-York,  including  the  settle- 

educted  from  the  true  Buffalo  amount,  ments  upon  its  immediate  borders,  and 

and  added  to  the  just  sum  belonging  to  which  in  fact  belong  to  that  city,  is  half 

Rochester.    This  is  equally  true  of  all  a  million.     In  1817,  the  yaluation  of 

S laces  upon  the  canal,  where  milling  is  property,  in  New- York,  was  ^leas  than 

one.    Not  unfrequently,  too,  boats  are  $58,000,000 ;  and  during    the  ensuing 

loaded  at  Buffalo  for  Albany  or  Troy,  eight  years,  up  to  the  completion  of  the 

whose  tolls,  for  reasons  of  business  con-  Erie  Canal,  in  1825,  with  all  the  trade 

Tenience,  are  paid  at  Bufialo  for  only  a  the  city  could  command,  the  increase  ci 

small  portion  of   the   distance — in  all  this  valuation  was  less  than  one  million 

which  cases  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  of  dollars.    From  1825,  when  the  Erie 

those  above.    The  amount  of  these  oper-  Canal  first  connected  the  city  with  the 

ations  is  annually  very  great ;  and  theer-  great  Valley  of  the  Lakes,  to  1828,  a 

rors  they  create  of  course  are  of  propor-  period  of  only  thret  years^  that  valuation 

tionate    magnitude.     One   other    item,  was  augmented  within  a  mere  trifle  of 

namely,  that  of  population,  remains  for  nineteen  millions  of  dollars.    The  same 

comparison.    We  nave  seen  that  in  1825,  cause  continuing  to  operate,  but  with  in- 

with  the  same  canal,  and  the  same  extent  creased  momentum,  in  1833  this  valuation 

of  coast,  and  of  navigable  water,  upon  had  risen  to  upwards  of  $114,000,000; 

the  chain  of  Western  Lakes  that  is  now  and  in  1841  ithad  reached  $186,000,000! 

possessed,  Buffalo  contained  a  population  And  yet  it  was  against  the  most  untiring 

of  2412 ;  in  1840  the  United  States'  Cen-  efforts  of  the  city  thus   augmented  ~  in 

ausmade  that  population  18,213,  while  population  and  in  wealth,  that  the  Valley 

at  the  present  moment  it  is  between  thir-  of  the  Lakes  was  ever  connected  with  the 

ty-five  and  forty  thousand.  Atlantic  coast,  through  the  Erie  Canal. 

Local  results  so  gigantic  as  these,  and  There  remains  butasingle  feature  more 

of  which  the  history  of  the  world  prob-  of  our  subject  ibr  consideration ;  and 

ably  furnishes  no  parallel,  could  not  be  thai  is,  the  future  political  importance  of 

produced  without  extending  their  influ-  this  Valley,  in  the  counsels  of  our  Re- 

ences  far  beyond  the  immediate  scene  of  public    We  have  abundantly  shown,  by 

their  origin.  That  identical  Valley  of  the  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  realm 

Lakes,  which,  in  its  wilderness  state,  was  in  question,  the  high  limit  of  population 

so  long  the  field  of  martial  contest  between  which  it  is  destined  to  support ;  and  the 

Franceand  England,  for  sovereignty  only,  reader  must  needs  add  to  these  the  very 

has,  within  the  pastyear,underthe  dorain-  large  numbers  which  the  great  riches  of 

ion  and  tillage  of  republican  freemen,  fur-  the  same    region  in  coal,  iron,  copper, 

nished  that  bread  to  both  these  countries,  zinc,  lead,  salt  springs,  &c.,  will  call  for 

on  which,  alone,  they  found  themselves  and  sustain  ;  and  to  both  of  which  he 

dependentto  stay  the  rava^esofdeathfrom  must  still  farther  add  a  very  numerous 

starvation  !    How  e5sentmlly,then,  have  body  which  will  ever  be  employed  in  the 

these  results  influenced  the  condition  of  commerceofthe  Lakes,  including  both  the 

the  dvilized  world!     All  the  northern  mariners  who  navigate  there,and  all  those 

Atlantic  cities  of  our  Union  have  been  who  devote  themselves  to  the  doties  of 

powerfully  influenced,  too,  in  their  growth  thatcommerce,  at  all  its  numerous  points* 

and  prosperity,  through  the  agencies  in  on  shore.    In   1840,  the  United  StatesT 

question ;  though  probably  none  other  so  census  gave  to  the  region  under  conside- 

directly,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  that  ration  a  population  of  2,967,940 ;  and  to 

of  New- York.    Througn  all  the  period  the  six  New-England  States,  at  the  same 

of  that  city's  existence,  down  to  1817,  period,  2,234,822.     Here  was  a  fraction 

when  the  construction  ol  the  Erie  Canal  ef  difference,  in  kvor  of  the  West,  even 
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then,  whap  the  greater  joltX  of  that  West  is  at  band  ;  and  oiay  it  not  rationally  be 
was,  and^  in  truth,  still  is,  a  native  wild,  looked  forward  to  as  one  big  with  eyent- 
but  whose  territory  greatly  exceeds  that  fa  I  fate  ?  Wbaj  changes  of  policy  will 
of  all  New-England,  tn  extent.  The  in-  such  transfer  of  power  bring?  What 
crease  since  1840,  we  have  not  the  means  fostering  of  new  interests,  and  repudiation 
to  fix  ;  though  we  know  it  to  have  been  or  neglect  of  old  ones,  may  not  this  eyent 
overwhelming,  compared  to  what  was  introduce  into  our  national  policy  ;  and 
there  before  ;  and  probably  the  census  of  how  are  these  likely  to  influence  the  fate 
1850  will  astonish, in  this  particular,  even  of  our  Republic,  and  the  well-being  of  its 
those  who  suppose  they  have  kept  pace  present  and  future  millions  ?  Alas  ! 
with  the  progresa  of  western  growth.  But  these  several  questions,  and  numerous 
still,  little,  even  then,  will  have  been  others,  flowing  all  naturally  from  diese, 
done  towards  peopling  this  West,  as  it  is  though  they  may  be  said  to  belong,  ia 
one  day  to  be  peopled  ;  and  certainly  some  sort,  to  our  subject,  would,  if  pur- 
many  generations  must  yet  pass  away  sued,  manifestly  lead  us  quite  too  far  for 
ere  this  local  accumulation  of  human  liie  the  present  occasion  :  and  better  may  it 
shall  have  reached  its  ultimate  limit.  All  be,  too,  after  all,  for  us  to  wait  their  slow 
now  see  that  the  seat  of  empire  of  onr  but  certain  development,  without  attempt- 
Republic  is  departing,  and  forever,  from  ing  more  than  barely  to  remind  the  reaaer 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  has  been  con-  of  their  proximate  certainty,  rather  than 
Btantly  fixed,  from  the  day  we  became  a  here  strive  to  delineate  consequences 
nation.  The  western  portion  of  the  Vai-  which  now  are,  and  must  indefinitely  re- 
ley  of  the  Lakes,  with  that  of  the  Ohio,  main,  open  to  powerfully  modifying  con- 
and  the  northern  division  of  the  Missis-  tingents,  to  a  degree  that  may,  erelonff, 
sippi  Valley,  constitute  the  foreshadowed  set  at  naught  the  ablest  deductions  which 
aeat  of  this  future  power.  The  very  can  now  be  drawn  from  present  existing 
next  census  will,  in  sdl  probability,  fix  it  data. 
there,  in  numerical  strength.    That  day 


OCTOBER    WOODS. 

AN    AUTUMN    PIECE. 

What  sonl,  save  one  of  imitative  mould. 
Whose  home  is  in  the  funeral  vaults  of  Time, 
Would  not  in  reverie  loam  thine  Autumn  woods, 
America !  or  from  the  uplands  see 
The  quiet  glory  of  their  solemn  depths, 
And  find  in  these  a  virgin  realm  for  thought? 

I  have  been  walking  all  the  golden  day 
Over  the  leaves,  beneath  the  colored  trees. 
By  many-murmuring  streams  or  silent  mountains. 
And  saw  a  cloudless  Heaven  bend  o'er  the  world, 
A  deep  eternity  of  calm ;  and  Earth, 
So  soberly  she  took  the  glorious  time. 
Seemed  meditating  some  great  birth  of  thought, 
Shoald  flush  the  universe. 

The  Norland-wind 
Was  very  low  amid  the  withered  leaves. 
And  full  of  pity  as  she  gently  laid  them 
Within  the  small,  deep  hollows  of  the  wood, 
Like  children  in  their  little  graves :  the  streams. 
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Those  ancient  sane  of  the  wild  ernees. 
Were  chanting  of  the  mighty  change — the  air 
Was  eloquent  of  the  hour. 

And  it  was  well : 
'    The  year  was  in  his  beautiful  masking  time, 
And  on  his  shoulders  wore  a  purple  robe. 
And  on  his  thoughtful  brow  a  golden  plume, — 
Not  of  the  Serapnim  unworthy,  when 
Assembled  to  behold  the  Imperial  Thought 
Take  form  in  a  new  star. 

,  Tib  thus  the  year. 

Where  I  was  bom,  in  sweet  October  wears 
The  brilliant  guise  which  men  of  other  climes 
Find  only  in  the  continents  that  lift 
Their  far-off  shores  in  Fancy's  silver  sea. 
To  the  wild  power  of  some  great  Poet's  verse. 
But  here,  star-eyed  Imagination  drops 
Her  useless  wand  upon  the  tinted  leaves. 
Finding  a  world  in  bright  Reality, 
Where  Poetry  is  enthroned  by  his  own  right. 
I  heard  his  cadences  in  every  breeze : 
I  saw  his  presence  fill  a  thousand  glens 
Like  music  on  the  waterB,  and  I  knew 
He  was  a  living  and  immortal  form. 
No  matter  where  he  lifts  his  passionate  voice. 
All  men  shall  crown  him  as  a  radiant  power. 
Who,  wandering  through  his  heritage  of  Earth, 
Makes  pleasant  music  in  the  pastoral  vales. 
Where  poor  men  ply  their  rugged  toil :  who  smiles 
Within  the  mellow  sunshine  when  it  paints 
The  swelling  upland  where  October  sits. 
Pressing  her  lip  upon  the  ripened  fruit : 
Who  stands  upon  the  dim-browed  mountain-top. 
Beautiful  as  the  light :  who,  solemn,  chants 
Full  many  a  rune  above  the  coral  hills 
Down  in  the  deep,  deep  sea — and  sways  all  hearts : — 
The  angel  of  the  world  ! — wh»  soars  at  will  ^ 

Into  the  ample  air,  and  walks  the  wind ; 
Or  waves  his  wand  upon  the  splendid  stars. 
Orion,  Mazzaroth  ana  the  Pleiades, 
Ruling  their  people  by  a  gentle  law ; 
Or  stands  majestic  in  the  round,  red  sun. 
And  charms  the  sky  until  its  passion  finds 
A  language  in  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud. 
And  in  the  splendors  of  th'  Autumnal  moon 
Throned  on  her  Venice  in  a  sea  of  air — 
Or,  swelling  to  a  larger  vehemence, 
Shouts  in  the  glorious  thunder. 

Ye  who  seek 
For  Poetry  in  cunning  rhythm  alone. 
Come  out  with  me  into  the  pictured  woods 
When  Autumn  owns  the  world:  and  thou,  too»  come* 
Whose  heart  is  shadowed  by  the  ills  of  life. 
The  bitterness  and  the  wo, — the  agony 
That  higher  natures  feel  in  selfish  crowds. 
Whose  eyes  glare  at  each  other  o'er  the  prey. 
Silver  and  gold,  for  which  they  madly  strive^- 
Come  out  into  these  lovely  Autumn  haunts» 
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And  with  a  pUyiag  smile  we  shall  behold 
The  unheroic  aims  and  deeds  of  men. 
And  nurture  in  our  souls  a  nobler  life — 
And  on  the  eold-faced  Alps  of  icy  Fact, 
Crown  us  with  fadeless  flowers  of  holy  song. 
And  in  the  distance  of  the  abyss  beyond, 
Thouf^h  full  of  stormy  cloud  and  swathing  mist. 
Behold  God  burning  like  a  moveless  star. 


LETTERS   ON   THE  IROQUOIS. 

BT  SKUNANDOAH. 
ADDRESSED  TO  ALBE&T  GALLATIN,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  NEW-YORK  HISTORICAL  BOGZETT. 

LETTER  XII. 

Grandear  of  oar  Forest  Sceneiy  in  the  days  of  Aborigtnal  Dominion—Territory  of  the 
Hodenosaunee — Their  Home  Country — ^Indian  Trails-Fasten:  and  Western :  Southern- 
Boundaries  between  the  Nations — Longitudinal  Lines  substituted  for  Natural  Boundaries  t 
Their  Courses — Generosity  of  the  Oneidas  to  Expatriated  Nations — The  Seasons,  and 
their  Employments— Hunter  Spirit— Freedom  from  Kestraint— Contentment  of  the  Red 
Man  with  his  Deetiny. 

As  we  recede  from  the  aboridnal  or  lake — spreading  out  in  one  vast,  contin- 
poetic  period  of  our  territorial  nistory,  uous,  interminable  forest, 
each  gliding  year  both  deepens  the  ob-  In  |hose  days  of  wild  and  majestic 
scurity  upon  the  Indian's  footsteps,  and  scenery,  the  graceful  swan*  folded  her 
diminishes  the  power  of  the  imagination  wings  in  unmolested  seclusion  upon  our 
to  recall  the  stupendous  scenery  by  which  inland  lakes ;  and,  perchance,  with  ^  fail- 
he  was  surrounded.  To  obtain  a  glance  ing  tongue,"  sung  her  own  requiem  upon 
at  the  face  of  nature  during  the  era  of  the  noiseless  wa?e. 
Indian  occupation,  the  wave  of  improve-  «  Dulcia  defscta  modulator  cannina  lis- 
ment  which  has  rolled  over  it,  and  efbced  gua 

its  primitive  lineaments,  must  be  turned  Cantatur  Cygnus  funeris  ipse  sui.** 
backward;  displacing  in  its  recession.  The  deer  also,  and  the  more  stealthy 
not  only  the  city  and  the  village  which  bear,  descended,  in  careless  security,  to 
were  planted  in  the  wilderness,  the  works  tagtc  their  limpid  waters ;  while  the  fiercer 
of  art,  and  the  productions  of  industry,  animals  of  prey,  and  the  reptile  «  startling- 
hut  restoring  also,  by  a  simultaneous  ef-  |y  beautiful,"  appeared  upon  their  banks, 
fort,  the  original  drapery  in  which  nature  The  deep  recesses  of  the  wood  were  enli- 
was  enveloped  while  under  the  dominion  ^ened  by  the  feathered  tribes;  and  all 
of  the  laws  of  vegetation.  unmarked  by  the  eye  of  man— 

Our  Indian  geography,  excluding  lines  _.   .                         ,  ... 

oflatitude,descriptionsofsoiland climate,  ^^  .   ,  "Their  various  ways  of  life; 

and   precise   territorial    limits,  confines  ^^^"L  j^^l'  ^^^^'  fondnesses,  their  social 

itself  to  the  external  features  of  the  coun-  °^  '* 

try,  and  to  the  period  when  the  hemlock  Surrounded  by  all  the  grandeur  of  this 

and  the  maple,  the  pine  and  the  oak,  in  forest  scenery,  the  Indian  constructed  his 

endless    alternation,    interlocked   their  Ga.-no*sote  of  bark  upon  the  winding 

branches  from  river  to  river,  from  lake  to  stream  or  on  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  anOy 

•  The  American  swan,  (Cygaus  Americanus,)  called  by  the  Senecas  Ah-weh-ah-a,  was 
common  upon  our  lakes  in  the  da^  of  Indian  sovereignty ;  but  on  the  departure  of  the  red 
man,  she  spread  her  wings,  and  followed  him.  They  sat  upon  the  lakes  in  pairs  and  not  m 
flocks :  and  it  is  said  they  still  frequent  the  small  sheets  m  the  wild  regions  of  northern 
New-York. 
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one  of  the  maltitudinous  inhabitants  of  Concerning  the  original  country  of  the 
the  forest,  rather  than  a  dietinct  and  higher  Iroquois,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  present 
being,  be  spent  his  days  and  years  in  purpose  to  make  any  inquiry.  Subse- 
sylvan  pursuits,  unless  he  went  forth  quent  to  the  era  of  Dutch  discovery, 
upon  the  war-path  in  quest  of  adventure  (1609,)  they  held  under  their  dominion 
or  renown.  Of  all  the  developments  of  our  entire  St«Ue  west  of  the  Hudson ; 
the  buman  intellect,  and  of  the  inclina-  with  the  exception  of  certain  tracts  on 
tions  and  passions  of  the  human  heart,  this  river  below  the  junction  of  the  Mo- 
the  hunter  state  is  the  most  remarkable,  hawk,  which  were  occupied  by  the  *'  Riv- 
It  is  a  more  profound  enigma  than  a  state  er  [ndians,"  and  some  settlements  upon 
of  the  highest  civilization,  and  a  greater  the  6a-no-wo-geht  or  St.  Lawrence.  In 
subject  of  wonder  and  astonishment.  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  between 

Between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie,  this  valley  and  the  Genesee,  along  the 
our  broad  territory  was  occupied  by  the  chain  of  inland  lakes,  the  substance  of 
Hodenosaunee,  scattered  far  and  wide  in  the  confederacy  was  seated.  This  partic- 
small  encampments,  in  solitary  wig-  ular  territory,  embracing  the  most  vaJu- 
wams,  or  in  disconnected  villages ;  and  able  portion  of  our  State,  constituted  the 
their  council-fires,  emblematical  of  civil  Home  Country  of  the  Hodenosaunee,  as 
jurisdiction,  burned  continuously  from  I-  distinguished  from  other  territories  upon 
can-de-rago,  on  the  Mohawk,  to  Ta-na-  the  north,  south,  and  west,  which  they 
van-deh  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas.  held  in  subjection  by  conquest,  and  oc- 
A  central  trail  or  thoroughfare  passed  cupied  only  in  the  season  of  the  hunt 
through  it  from  east  to  west,  intersected  Their  singular  position  upon  the  bead 
at  numerous  points  by  cross  trails,  which  waters  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the 
passed  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  riv-  Susquehanna,  and  the  Ohio,  gave  to  them 
ere,  and  smaller  streams.  This  great  advantages  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
trail  of  the  Iroquois  not  only  connected  over  those  nations  whose  territories  were 
the  principal  villages  of  the  nations  of  watered  by  these  streams,  which  have 
the  League,  but  established  the  route  of  frequently  been  remarked.  From  their 
travel  into  Canada  on  the  west,  and  over  centres  of  population  they  could  put 
the  Hudson  on  the  east.  themselves  upon  these  rivers,  and  descend 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  in  their  warlike  enterprises  upon  any 
and  its  branches,  the  sources  of  which  part  of  the  country. 
are  near  the  Mohawk,  and  upon  the  The  boundaries  between  the  nations 
banks  of  the  Chemung  and  its  branches,  of  the  League  are  worthy  of  attention, 
the  sources  of  which  are  near  the  Gene-  that  the  hereditary  territory  of  each  may 
see,  were  other  trails ;  all  of  which  unit-  be  understood.  Upon  this  subject  it  is  a 
ing  at  Tioga  Point,  and  descending  the  singular  peculiarity  of  our  predecessors, 
Susquehanna,  formed  the  great  Southern  that  they  rejected  natural  boundaries,  and 
Trail.  The  established  route  into  Penn-  substituted  longitudinal  lines.  This  ap- 
sylvaniaand  Virerinia  was  upon  this  trail,  pears  to  have  resulted,  in  part,  from  the 
For  unnumberea  centuries*  and  by  race  custom  of  establishing  their  settlements 
after  race,  these  old,  deeply- worn  trails  upon  both  banks  of  the  streams  on  which 
had  been  trod  bv  the  led  man.  From  the  they  resided.  Having  no  knowled^  of 
Atlantic  (0-jik-ha-da-ge-ga*)  to  the  Mis-  the  use  of  wells,  it  became  an  established 
sissi  ppi,(Ga-  no-  we-yo-ga,f )  and  from  the  custom  to  fix  their  habitations  upon  creeks 
northern  lakes  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  or  easily- forded  rivers.  With  regard  to 
the  main  Indian  routes  through  the  coun-  the  inland  lakes,  they  were  never  divided 
try  were  as  accnrately  and  judiciously  by  a  boundary  line;  but  the  entire  circuit 
traced,  and  as  familiar  as  our  own.  On  of  each  was  possessed  by  a  single  nation, 
many  of  these  distant  foot-paths  the  Ho-  The  natural  limits  which  rivers  and  lakes 
denosaunee  had  conducted  warlike  ex-  might  furnish  having  thus  been  disre- 
peditions,  and  had  thus  become  practi-  garded,  and  straight  lines,  as  near  as  might 
cally  versed  in  the  geography  of  the  be,  having  been  substituted,  the  inquiry 
^«ountry.  Within  their  immediate  terri-  isdivested  of  much  of  its  difficulty;  and 
tories  they  were  quite  as  familiar  with  additional  certainty  is  given  to  the  boun- 
its  geographical  features,  its  routes  of  daries,  if  any  points  upon  them  can  be 
travel,  its  lakes,  and  hills,  and  streams,  ascertained. 
as  we  ourselves.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Neuter  Na- 

•  Salt-Water.  f  Smooth-Water.  |  The  Rapid  River. 
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tion  from  the  banks  of  4he  Niagara  river  bearing  a  little  to  to  the  east,  it  parsed 

in  1643,*  and   of  the  Eries  from  the  between  the  Dwas-co,  rendered  Floating 

country  between  the  Genesee  and  Lake  Bridge,  or  Owasco  Lake,  and  the  Skene- 

£rie  in  1655,t  the  Senecas,  who  before  ateles.  The  name  of  this  lake  in  the  Sen- 

that  time  resided  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  eca  dialect  is  Ska-ne-o-dice ;  in  Onondaga 

the  Grenesee,  thas  extended  their  jurisdic-  Skan-e-at-dice ;  in  Tuscarora;  Skon-yat-e- 

tion  over  tbe  whole  area  of  western  New-  las ;  and  in  Oneida,  Ski-ne-a-da-yes :  it  sig- 

York.    On  the  east  their  territory  joined  niHes  Long  Lake.    Continuing  t^outh,  the 

that  of  the  Cayugas ;  and  the  line  between  line  of  boundary  passed  through  the  east- 

them  is  well  authenticated,  and  easily  ern  towns  of  the  counties  of  Cayuga  and 

traced.    It  commenced  at  the  head  of  the  Tompkins,  and  crossing  the  Susquehanna 

Si-o-dou2s,  sometimes  written  8o-dous,  west  of  Owego,  it  proceeded  south  into 

or  Great  Sodus  Bay,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  Pennsylvania. 

rooniug  south  on  the  longitude  of  Wash-  On  the   boundary  line  between  the 

iogton,  it  crossed  the  Ga-nare-gweh,  or  Onondagas  and  Oneidas,  the  most  promi- 

Clyde  ri?er,  near  the  village  ol  Clyde  on  nent  point  was  tbe  Deep  Spring   near 

the  west,  and  the   Ska-yis-ka-ya,t  or  Manlius  in  the  county   of  Onondaga. 

Seneca  river,  about  four  miles  east  of  its  This  spring  not  only  marked  the  limital 

outlet  from  the  Seneca  lake.    The  name  line  between  the  nations,  but  it  was  a 

of  the  Seneca  river  is  given  in  the  Onon-  well-known  stopping  place  on  the  cen- 

daga  dialect,  and  signifies  Long  Wing,  tral  trail  of  the  Iroquois,  which  took  this 

Following  nearlythedirection  of  the  lake,  spring  in  its  route.    The  boundary  line 

the  line  bore  a  little  to  the  east ;  and  run  from  thence  due  south  into  Pennsyl- 

having  passed  nearer  the  head  than  it  did  vania,  nearly  on  the  first  degree  of  east 

the  foot  of  the  lake,  it  continued  south;  longitude  from  Washington.    It  passed 

and  crossing  the  Ga-ha-to,  or  Chemung  near  tbe  lines  of  boundary  between  the 

river,  east  of  Elmira,  it  passed  on  south  eounties   of   Onondaga    and   Madison, 

into    Pennsylvania.    Ga-ha-to  signifies  Cortland  and  Chenango ;  and  crossed  the 

-d^og  in  the  Water,   Tbe  Chemung  river  Susquehanna  near  its  junction  with  tbe 

is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tiofi;a  Chu-de-nan-ge,(On.)  rendered  In  {AfAeoct, 

and  I-car-na8e-te-o,or  Canisteo,  with  toe  or  Chenango  river,  near  the  site  of  Binff- 

6a- ha- to,  or  Couhocton.     Among  the  hampton.     From  the  Deep  Spring  north, 

Iroquois  tbe  Couhocton,  from  its  source  the  boundary  line  turned  out  of  its  course 

to  tbe  junction  of  the  Chemung  with  the  to  the  north-west,  leaving  in  the  Oneida 

Susquehanna,  was  regarded  as  one  river  territory  both  banks  of  the  Jo-do- nan-go, 

under  the  name  of  Ga-ha-to.  (On.,  signification  lost,)  or  Chittenango 

Between  the  Cayugas  and  Onondagas,  creek.    It  crossed  the  Ta-^une-da,  or 

the  limital  line  is  not.  as  well  defined.  Oneida  river,  near  the  Fishing  Ground, 

It  commenced  on  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  about  three  miles  west  of  its  outlet  from  the 

mouth  of  the  Swa-geb,  or  Oswego  river,  Ka-no-a-lo-ha  (Onei.)  signifying,  A  head 

on  the  west  side,  as  averred  by  the  Sene-  on  a  po/e,  or  Oneida  lake;  and  from  thence 

cas.    The  name  of  this  river,  0-swa-go  run  north  to  lake  Ontario.    The  Oneidas 

in  Onondaga,  Os-wage-ga  in  Oneida,  and  possessed  a  favorite  fishing  ground  upon 

Os- we-go  m  Mohawk,  is  rendered  in  each  the  Oneida  river ;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Fort 

dialect   The  Ribs,    How  this  singular  Schuyler,  in  September,  1788,  in  which 

designation    originated,     is    unknown,  they  ceded  *'  all  their  lands  to  the  people 

From  tbe  mouth  of  the  river,  the  line  of  of  the  State  of  New-York  forever,"  they 

boundary,  leaving  its  banks,  passed  in  a  reserved  this  fishing  ground  in  connection 

southerly  direction,  running  between  the  with  their  original  reservation.    It  is  ex- 

Yu-neen-do,  (Onondaga,)  rendered  Hem-  pressed  in  the  treaty  as  follows :  **  A  con- 

lock-topit  lying  on  the  Water,  or  Cross  venient  piece  of  ground  at  the  fishing 

Lake,  and  the  Sqna-yen-na,  (On.)  signi-  place  in  the  Oneida  river,  about  three 

fjring  A  good  xoay  up,  or  Otter  lake.   Con-  miles  from  where  it  issues  from  the  Onei- 

tinuing  south,  it  crossed  the  Seneca  river  da  lake,  to  remain  as  well  for  the  Oneidas 

near  the  junction  of  the  Ha-nan-to,  (On.)  and  their  posterity,  as  for  the  inhabitants 

translated  Small  hemiock'tops  lyir^  on  the  of  the  State  to  encamp  upon."   The  name 

Water,  or  outlet  of  the  Skeneateles ;  and  of  this  river,Ta-gune-da,  signifies  Bettoeen 

•  Charlevoix,  v.  I.,  p.  377.  t  lb.  v.  II.,  p.  62. 

f  a  at  in  art,  a  as  in  af,  i  as  in  in,  o  as  in  tone. 

All  aboriginal  names  will  be  in  the  dialect  of  the  Senecas,  unless  the  particular  dialect. 
is  mentioned. 
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Ike  fish.    In  addition  to  the  teetimoDy  of  creek ;  and  also  on  the  Mohawk  biancAi 

the  Iroqaois  concerning  the  direction  of  of  the  Delawate  as  far  east  ae  Delhi, 

this  line  of  boundary,  some  further  con-  The  ^neroeity  of  the  Oneidas  in  ehar* 

firmation  may  be  derived  from  existing  ing  their  territory  with  expatriated  and 

treaties.    It   appears  that  the  western  discomfited  nations  is  worthy  of  remem- 

boundaij  of  the  Oneida  reservation  was  brance  and  commendation.    In  addition 

on  the  line  of  the  national  boundary,  and  to  the  TnscaToras,  who  shared  largely  in 

that  the  Deep  Spring  was  also  upon  it.  their  bounty  and  in  their  friendship,  they 

From  the  south-western  comer  it  ran  also  bestowed  upon  the  Mohekqnnncks, 

"due  north  to  the  Deep  Spring ;  thence  or  Stockbridge  Indians,  a  valuabie  tract  a 

the  nearest  coarse  to  the  Canasemga  few  miles  south  of  Oneida  Castle,  out  of 

creek."*    The  limital  line  between  the  which  the  Mohekunnncks  snbseqnently 

Oneidas  and  Onandagas,  as  above  stated,  secured  a  reservation  six  miles  sqoare. 

crossed  the  Susquehanna  near  its  conflu-  And  in  the  same  manner  they  gave  a 

ence  with  the  Chenango.    That  theOnei-  small  district  to  the  New-England  Indi- 

da  territory  included  the  land  east  of,  and  ans,  south  of  Clinton,  in  Oneida  county, 

at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  appears  by  the  To  the  two  bands  the  possession  of  these 

treaty  of  Fort  Herkimer  in  June,  1785.  It  lands  was  subsequently  recognized,  and 

embraced  a  part  of  the  tract  assigned  by  secured  by  treaty.    «  The  New-England 

this  Nation  to  the  Tuscaroras  on  their  Indians,  (now  settled  at  Brothertown,) 

expulsion  from  Carolina  in  1713 ;  and  as  and  their  posterity  forever,  and  the  Stock- 

the  Oneidas  were  the  original  owners,  bridge  Indians,  and  their  posterity  for- 

they  were  made  a  party  with  the  Tusca-  ever,  are  to  enjoy  their  settlements  on 

roras  to  the  treaty  in  question,  by  which  the  lands  heretofore  given  to  them  by  the 

this  tract  was  ceded  to  the  State.    It  was  Oneidas." 

bounded  as  follows :  **  beginning  at  the  The  territory  of  the  Mohawks  extend- 

mouth  of  the  Unadilia  river,  where  the  ed  to  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  embraced 

same   empties  into   the    Susquehanna,  the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 

thence  up  the  said  Unadilia  ten  miles  in  a  ware  on  the  south,  and  reached  as  fat 

straight  line ;  thence  due  west  to  the  Che-  into  the  wild  regions  of  the  north  as  the 

nango ;  thence  southerly  down  the  said  country  itself  was  valuable  for  the  hunt. 

Chenango,  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Such  were  the  divisions  of  Ho-d4-no- 

Susquehanna,  and  to  the  line  of  property,  sau-nee-geb,  or.  The  Territory  of  the  Peo- 

and  thence  along  the  said  line  of  property  pU  qf  the  Lofig  House,  as  accurately  as 

to  the  place  of  beginning."  they  can  now  be  traced.    Bv  thus  mark- 

Of  the  nationad  boundaries,  that  be-  ing  the  territorial  limits  oi  the  several 
tween  the  Oneidas  and  the  Mohawks  is  nations,  the  political  nationality  of  each 
the  most  uncertain  and  difficult  to  trace ;  was  continued  in  view.  In  hunting  and 
there  being  a  disagreement  between  the  fishing  excursions,  it  was  their  custom  to 
line  of  boundary  given  by  the  Hod^no-  confine  themselves  within  their  respectire 
saunee,  and  that  indicated,  although  im-  domains ;  which  to  a  people  who  subsist- 
perfectly,  by  existing  treaties.  From  the  ed  chiefly  by  the  chase,  was  a  matter  of 
best  evidence  that  can  be  gathered,  it  the  highest  importance.  Upon  their  for- 
came  down  from  the  north  between  the  eign  hunting  grounds,  which  were  nu- 
East  and  the  West  Canada  creeks ;  and  merous,  either  nation  was  at  liberty  to 
crossing  the  Mohawk  between  St.  Johns-  encamp. 

▼ille  and  Herkimer,  it  continued  south  on  In  connection  with  their  territorial  di- 

aline  west  of  the Ote-sa-ga, (Oneida dia-  visions,  and  foreign  conquests,  are  re- 

lect,)8ignifying  A  62acUer,  or  Otsego  lake;  vealed  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 

and  from  thence  ran  south  into  Pennsyl-  hunter  life.    The  Senecas,  for  example, 

Yania,  crossing  the  Susquehanna  below  at  the  season  of  the  fall  hunt,  would  leave 

its  confluence  with  the  Charlotte  river,  their  larger  settlements  in  small  bunting 

and  the  Delaware  in  the  county  of  Sulli-  parties,  and  depart  on  distant  expeditions, 

van.  Some,  turning  to  the  south,  would  encamp 

It  appears  from  numerous  treaties  with  on  the  Ga-ba-to  or  Chemung,  and  trav- 
the  Oneidas,  that  they  sold  lands  to  the  erse  the  whole  adjacent  country.  Other 
State  on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk  as  parties,  turning  to  the  west,  and  descend- 
low  down  as  Herkimer,  at  the  mouth  of  ing  the  O-hee-yo  or  Allenay,  pene- 
tbe  Te-uge-ta-ra-ron   or  West   Canada  trated  the  inland  regions  of  Ohio ;  which 

*  Treaty  of  September  22, 1788,  between  the  Oneida  Nation  and  New- York. 
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was  a  favorite  bunting  ground,  not  only  cbaae,  which  was  his  inheritance  and  his 

of  the  Senecas,  bat  also  of  the  Iroqnoia.  birthrieht.     Aspiring  to  a  freedom  as 

Still  others  eacamped  on  the  Niagara  boondtesea8tbeforest,and  as  unshackled 

peninsula,  which  was  formerly  a  great  as  his  imagination,  he  dreamed  away  his 

resort  for  the  bearer  hunt.  The  Cayugas,  life,  without  seekine:  to  comprehend  the 

leaving  the  inlet  of  the  Cayuga  and  their  mysteries  of  nature  before  him ;  and  pui- 

aettlements  down  the  lake,  turned  to-  sued  his  spontaneous  inclinations,  with- 

wards  the  Susquehanna,  which  furnished  out  troubling  himself  to  search  out  the  end 

them  an  inexhaustible  store.    They  also  and  object  of  his  existence.    The  nro- 

ranged  Pennsylvania ;  and  with  parties  gress  of  the  seasons  suggested  to  nim 

from  the  other  nations  of  the  Long  House,  their  appropriate  employments;  if  not 

not  unfrequently  encamped  on  the  Co-  marked,  in  the  exuberance  of  unsubdued 

hon-go-ron-ton  or  Potomack.    In  like  nature,  by  the  same  attractive  changes 

manner  parties  of  the  Onondagas  descend-  which  pursue  each  other  in  regions  beau- 

ed  the  Chenango  to  the  Susquehanna ;  tified  by  cultivation. 

Si;L*:'5S:r"Se''Sfe'So'ci.S^-  •■Frigoramite.unt  zephyrs:  ver  pro- 

The  Oneidas  also,  for  the  fall  hunt,  either  Tn*rHi«^o    %imni 

turned  south  down  the  Unadilla,  or  mov-  PoL  ?e  au^^                                 et  mox 

ing  m  an  opposite  direction,  penetnUed  ^         ^^^^^^^  j^^^f ..  ^ 

me  regions  watered  by  the  Ka-yune-ha-  ' 

go  *  or  Black  river.  Lastly,  the  Mohawks  The  colds  of  winter,  indeed,  weresoft- 

leaving  their  valley,  found  ever-stocked  ened  by  the  vernal  breezes :  spring  came 

hunting  grounds  upon  the  head  waters  of  forth  with  its  opulence  of  foliage,  and  of 

the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  flowers,  followed  quickly  by  the  anima- 

also  in  the  wild  and  rugged  regions  of  the  ted ,  living  summer ;  but**  fnnt-bearing  au- 

Borth.  tumn  "  bad  no  ripened  stores  to  pour  forth 

About  mid-winter  these  widely  scat-  for  Uie  Indian's  sustenance,  before  **  sla|^- 

tered  parties  b^an  to  find  their  way  back  eish  winter"  again  closed  in  upon  him. 

to  their  villages,  and  usual  places  of  While  with  the  keenest  appreciation  be 

abode;  where  for  a  season  they  surren-  enjoyed  the  solemn  grandeur  of  nature  in 

dered  themselves  to  idleness  and  apathy,  her  wild  attire,  and  surrendered  himself 

When  spring  appeared,  another  move-  to  her  fullest  inspiration,  he  knew  noth- 

ment,  nearly  as  general,  was  made  for  ing  of  her  inexhaustible  fruitfulness,  and 

&vorite  fishing  encampments,  throui^hout  of  her  more  delicate  features  of  beauty, 

these  vast  territories.    In  this  occupation,  which  are  revealed  only  by  the  hand  of 

and  upon  this  subsistence,  a  few  weeks  industry,  and  the  touch  of  refinement. 

were  spent.    When  at  length  planting  In  the  midst  ol  such  scenery,  and  in  the 

time  came,  they  all  returned  once  more  to  pursuit  of  such  employments,  the  Ixo- 

their  summer  homes  to  cultivate   the  quois  passed  through  the  successive  sea^ 

maize,  the  great  staple  of  the  red  man,  sons,  from  planting  time  to  planting  time, 

and  a  few  other  simple  plants  to  which  from  hunt  to  hunt ;  unless  drawn  together 

their  wants  were  limited.    The  summer  around  the  council  fire  of  the  Nation,  or 

again  was  a  season  of  idleness,  unless  of  the  Confederacy,  or  led  forth  upon  the 

enlivened  by  councils,  and  games,  and  war-path  to  resist  an  invader,  or  make  a 

amusements.  conquest.    Conscious  of  no  higher  occu- 

In  this  round  of  occupations,  and  in  pation,  and  satisfied  with  the  present,  the 

this  manner  of  life,  the  Hodenosaunee  people  of  the  Long  House  thus  measured 

Slided  through  the  year.    Unmindful  of  out  their  days;  with  all  the  happiness 

le  past,  and  careless  of  the  future,  he  which  self-satisfaction  could  secure,  and 

was  a  hunter  in  spirit  and  in  deed,  and  all  the  contentment  which  could  result 

sought  not  to  control  that  frenzy  for  the  from  knowing  no  higher  destiny. 


*  Oneida  dialect.    It  signifies  A  gnat  river, 
t  Horace,  Lib.  iv..  Ode  7. 
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LETTER   XIII. 

Geography  of  the  Hodeoosaanee — ^Features  of  Nature  first  Christened  by  the  Red  Man — 
Names  of  Ancient  Localities  transferred  by  our  Predecessors  to  the  Cities  and  Village* 
Bince  reared  upon  them — The  Great  Central  Trail  of  the  Iroquois— Leaves  the  Hudson  at 
Albany— South  Trail  of  the  Mohawks— Indian  Villages— North  Branch,  Ko-la-ne-ka,  or 
Johnstown— Trails  uniting  at  Home,  proceed  to  Oneida  Castle— Thence  to  the  Vellev  of 
Onondaga — Villages  in  this  Valley— 0-was-go,  or  Auburn — Cayuga  Ford— Indian  Village 
near  Geneva — Trail  continues  west  to  Ga-nun-da-gwa,  ihence  by  two  routes  to  the  Valley 
of  Genesee — Geneseo,  Avon  Springs— Passing  over  the  sites  of  I-.e  Roy  and  Batavia. 
It  leads  to  the  Indian  Village  of  Tana-wan-deh— Branch  Trail  to  Niagara— Main  Trail 
continues  west  and  comes  out  upon  Lake  Erie  at  the  site  of  Buffalo— Termini  of  tbia  Trail 
now  marked  by  flourishing  Cities— The  Route  judiciously  selected— Turnpike  laid  on  the 
line  of  this  Trail — Cities  and  Villages  located  upon  it — Indian  Trails  indicate  Natural  Lines 
of  Migration— The  Main  Trail  of  the  Iroquois  one  of  the  Natural  Highways  of  the  Continenu 

Our  Indian  geoj^phy  is  a  subject  of  up  on  nameless  sites  have  been  chrislen- 
inquiry  peculiar  in  its  interest,  and  in  its  ed  as  they  appeared.  These  names,  like- 
character.  Many  of  the  names  bestowed  wise,  are  sif^nificant,  and  are  either 
by  our  predecessors  having  been  incorpo-  descriptive  of  features  of  the  country,  the 
rated  into  our  language,  will  be  transmit-  record  of  some  historical  event,  or  inter 
ted  to  distant  generations,  and  be  familiar  woven  with  some  tradition.  From  thes^ 
after  ibeir  race,  and  perhaps  ours,  have  causes,  their  geography  has  been  pre* 
passed  away.  The  features  of  nature  served  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
were  first  christened  by  the  Red  Man  :  The  principal  villages  of  the  Hodeno- 
the  record  of  their  baptism,  and  the  lega-  saunee,  in  the  days  of  aboriginal  domin- 
cy  of  a  former  age,  it  were  prodigality  to  ion,  were  connected  by  well-beaten  trails. 
east  away.  There  is  still  attainable  a  These  villages  were  so  situated,  that  the 
large  amount  of  geographical  information  Central  Trail,  which  started  from  the 
pertaining  to  our  predecessors,  which,  esti-  Hudson,  at  the  site  of  Albany,  passed 
mated  at  its  value,  would  amply  remune-  through  those  of  the  Mohawks  ana  Onei- 
rate  for  its  collection  ;  and  which,  if  das ;  and  crossing  the  Onondaga  Valley* 
neglected,  must  fade,  ere  many  years,  and  the  Cavuga  country,  a  few  miles 
from  remembrance.  To  the  future  scholar  north  of  their  chief  settlements,  it  passed 
this  subject  will  commend  itself  with  an  through  the  main  villages  of  the  Senecas, 
abiding  interest,  when,  perchance,  the  in  its  route  to  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee, 
mists  of  time  have  obscured  the  avenues  After  crossing  this  celebrated  valley,  it 
of  inquiry,  and  the  muse  of  Research  proceeded  westward  to  Lake  Erie,  coming 
has  sat  down  in  silence  and  despondency,  out  upon  it  at  the  mouth  of  But&lo  creek» 
among  the  ruined  and  deserted  fragments  on  the  present  site  of  Buffalo, 
of  the  Long  House  of  the  Iroquois.  Since  this  great  Indian  thoroughfare 

in  an  antiquarian  aspect,  it  may  be  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  Long 
considered  fortunate,  that  as  the  villages  House,  as  well  as  through  the  fairest  por- 
and  settlements  of  the  Hodenosaunee  dis-  tions  of  New-York,  it  is  desirable  to 
appeared,  and  the  cities  and  villages  of  commence  with  this  trail  on  the  Hudson, 
another  race  were  reared  upon  their  sites,  and  trace  it  through  the  State.  It  will 
all  of  these  ancient  names  were  trans-  furnish  the  most  convenient  method  of 
ferred  to  the  substituted  habitations  of  the  noticing  such  stopping  places  as  were 
White  Man.  Yielding  step  by  step,  and  marked  with  appropriate  names  in  the 
contracting  their  possessions  from  year  to  dialects  of  the  Hodenosaunee,  and  also 
year,  the  Iroquois  yet  continued  in  the  the  numerous  Indian  villages  which  dot- 
constant  use  of  their  original  names,  al-  ted  this  extended  route, 
though  the  localities  themselves  had  been  Albany,  at  which  point  the  trail 
surrendered.  If  a  Seneca  were  to  refer  started  from  the  Hudson,  owes  its  Iro- 
to  Geneva,  he  would  still  say  Ga-nun-  quois  name  to  the  pineries  or  openinM. 
da-sa  ga ;  the  Onondaga  would  call  Syra-  which  lay  between  this  river  and  the  Mo- 
cuse  Nah-ta-dunk  ;  and  the  Oneida,  in  hawk,  at  Schenectady.  Long  anterior  to 
like  manner,  would  call  Utica  Nun-da-da-  the  foundation  of  the  city,  this  site  was 
BIB.  All  of  these  localities,  as  well  as  our  well  known  to  our  predecessors.  It  was 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams,  still  live  among  called  in  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Ska-oeh -ti- 
the Hodenosaunee  by  their  ancient  de,  in  Tuscarora  Skaw-na-taw-te,  and  in 
names ;  and  Buch  phices  as  have  sprung  Onondaga  and  Oneida  Ska-na-t4-de.  ta 
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the  0eTeral  dialects  it  has  the  same  sig-  creek,  and  proceedingop  the  valley  nearly 

nification  :  Beyond  the  Pineries,  or  more  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  it.  crossed 

tometiy.  Beyond  ^e  Openings,*     Tbe  the  Ot-squa-go (Mohawk)  creek, near  its 

iroqaois  name  of  the  HadAon  originated  mouth,  and  led  up  to  the  Canajobarie  or 

from  the  name  of  this  site  :  Ska-neh'-ta-  Middle  Mohawk  Castle,  which  was  sita- 

de   6a-hone-da,  The  River  beyond  the  ated  at  the  junction  of  this  stream  with 

Openings.  the  Mohawk.    This  favorite  and  popn- 

The  trail,  leaving  the  Hudson  at  Ska-  lous  village  occupied  a  little  eminence 

neh'-ta-de  or  Albany,  took  the  direction  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Plain,  which 

of  the  old  Albany  road  north  of  the  Cap-  they  called  Car-rag-jo-res,  (Mohawk,)  or 

itol,  and  proceeded  mostly  on  the  1  ne  The  Hill  qf  Health.    The  name  of  the 

of  this  road  to  a  spring  which  issued  from  villa^e,_in  the  Oneida  dialect,  Can-a-jo- 

a  ravine  about  five  miles  west  on  the  har-a-la-ga,  signifies  A  kettle  inverted  on 

route.    From  this  spring  it  continued  apde,X    From  Canajobarie  the  trail  con- 

towards   Schenectady ;  and  descending  tinued  up  tbe  river  to  Ga-ne-a-ga,  the 

the  ravine  through  which  the  railway  Upper  Mohawk  Castle,  which  was  situ- 

passes,  it  came  upon  the  Mohawk  at  the  ated  in  the  town  of  Danube,  Herkimer 

site  of  this  citv,  and  crossed  the  river  at  county,    nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 

the  fording  place,  where  the  toll-bridge  East  Canada  creek.    It  is  put  down  upon 

has  since  been  constructed.  some  ancient  maps  under  the  name  of 

Schenectady  has  not  only  appropriated  Mo- hock.  From  this  Indian  village,  the 
the  aboriginal  name  of  Albany,  but  has  last  in  the  territory  of  the  Mohawks* 
by  inheritance  one  of  the  most  euphonious  going  west,  the  trail  followed  up  the  bank 
names  in  tbe  dialects  of  the  Iroquois,  as  of  the  river,  without  passing  any  other 
given  by  the  Oneidas :  0-no-al-i-gdne,t  stopping  place,  until  it  reached  the  site  of 
signifying.  In  the  head.  In  Onondaga  it  Utica,  in  the  country  of  the  Oneidas. 
is  less  musical :  Noo-na-gun-na ;  in  Near  this  city,  on  the  west  side,  the 
Seneca :  Ho-no-a-go-neh  ;  the  same  trail  passed  around  a  hill  in  such  a  man- 
word  in  both  cases  under  dialectical  ner  as  to  be  noticeable  for  its  singularity, 
changes.  The  Senecas  have  preserved  Hence  Nun-da-da-sis  in  Oneida,  Nun-da- 
the  signification  of  this  name  more  fully  da-ses  in  Seneca,  and  Ot-none-ta-na-da-sis 
'-'The  place  where  aman  is  pained  in  the  in  Onondaga,  signifying, in  each  dialect, 
head  ;  a  somewhat  fanciful  origin  of  a  Around  the  HUl,  was  bestowed  upon  this 
geographical  designation.  locality,  as  a  name  descriptive  of  the 

From  0-no-al-i-gone  or  Schenectady,  winding  of  the  trail  around  the  base  of 
two  trails  passed  up  the  Mohawk,  one  the  hill.  When  Utiqi,  at  a  subsequent 
npon  each  side.  The  one  upon  the  south  day,  sprung  up  near  this  spot,  the  name 
was  most  traveled,  as  the  three  Mohawk  was  transferred,  according  to  the  custom 
castles,  as  they  were  termed,  or  principal  of  the  Hodenosaunee,  to  the  city  itself. 
Tillages,  were  upon  that  side.  Following  From  Nun-da-da-sis  the  trailproceededoa 
the  valley,  a^d  pursuing  the  windings  of-  the  line  of  tbe  river,  and  crossing  the 
the  river,  tbe  first  stopping  place  was  at  Che-ga-queh  creek  at  Whitesboro,  which 
I-can-de-rik-go,  sometimes  written  Ti*en-  was  also  called  Che-ga-queh,  and  the 
on-de-ro-ge,  the  lower  castle  of  the  Mo-  Ole-his-ka  or  Oriskany  creek,  near  its 
hawks.  This  Indian  village  was  situated  confluence  with  the  Mohawk,  it  came  at 
upon  the  site  of  Fort  Hunter,  at  the  con-  once  upon  the  site  of  Ole-his-ka,  or 
flnence  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Ose-ko-  Oriskany.  This  name  is  in  the  Oneida 
har-la,  (Oneida  dialect,)  Ye-sko-ha-ou,  dialect,  and  is  rendered  Nettles  or  Uslica* 
(Onondaga,)  or  Schoharie  Creek.  The  Leaving  the  "  region  of  nettles,**  it  con- 
former  names  are  in  Mohawk,  and  their  tinued  upon  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk  up 
meaning  has  not  been  ascertained.  Of  to  Rome,  where  this  river  turns  to  the 
the  names  of  the  creek  the  signification  north. 

is  the  Kune  in  both  dialects :  A  dam  The  site  of  Rome  was  an  important 

made  by  flood-wood.    Leaving  1-can-de-  point  with  the  Iroquois,  both  as  the  ter* 

ra-go,  the  trail  crossed  the  Ose-ko- har-la  minus  of  the  trails  upon  the  Mohawk, 

*  la  Seneca,  it  is  derived  or  compounded  from  Gra-neh-ta-yeh,  Openings,  and  Se-gwa, 
Beffond,  and  simply  means.  Beyond  the  Openings.  In  the  same  manner,  Skai-da-de,  BeyoMi 
tks  Swamp,  is  a  compoond  of  Gai-ta-yeh,  A  Swamp,  and  Se-gwa,  Beyond. 

t  6  us  la  tone. 

X  In  Seneca,  it  was  called  Ca-na-jo-hi-e,  which  literally  means,  Washing  a  basin  or  hit' 
tie;  and  it  is  said  to  have  originated  m  some  geographical  peculiarity  at  this  locality 
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and  as  a  eanying  place  for  canoes.    A  Ko-Ia-ne-ka  in  Ondda*  Go-na-ila-ce- 

narrow  ddge  at  this  point  forms  a  di?is-  ha  in  Onondaga,  signifying  simply,  Tn^ 
ion  between  those  waters  which  flow  into  dian  Superintendentt  was  the  name  ba- 
the Atlantic  through  the  Mohawk  and  stowed  npon  Johnstown,  the  resideDea 
Hadson,  and  those  which  flow  through  ofSirWiUiam  Johnson.  This  remarkabla 
the    St    Lawrence,    having    descend-  personage,  from  the  period  of  his  settle- 
ed  through  the  Oneida  lake  and  the  ment  in  the  Mohawk  Country  in  1714, 
Oswego  riTer  into  Lake  Ontario.    In  the  but  more  especially  after  the  battle  of 
days   of    aboriginal    sovereignty,   the  Lake  Geoige,  in  the  French  War  in  1757, 
amount  of  navigation  upon  the  northern  which  secured  to  him  both  his  title  and 
and  inland  lakes,  in  birch-bark  canoes,  his  superintendencv,  until  his  death  in 
was  much  greater  than  we  are  apt  to  sup-  1774,  acquired,  and  constantly  exercised, 
pose.    With  these  frail   vessels,  they  a  greater  personal  influence  over  the  Ho- 
descended  from  the  upper  lakes,  and  if  denosannee  than  was  ever  possessed  by 
their  destination  chanced  to  be  the  country  any  other  individual  or  even  government 
of  the  Mohawk,  they  ascended  the  Oswe-  His  house  or  hall  at  Ko-la-ne-ka  was  a 
go  river  from  I^e  Ontario  ;  and  having  favorite  place  of  Indian  resort;  and  the 
made  their  way  into  the  Oneida  lake,  •  Mohawk  and  the  Seneca,  the  Cayuga 
and  from  thence   into  the  Ta-ga-soke  and  the  Oneida,  felt  as  much  at  ease  un- 
(Oneida,  Between  the  Lip)  or  Fish  creek,  der  the  roof  of  the  Baronet,  as  under  the 
and  ascended    from  this   into  the  Ka-  shelter  of  their  own  forests, 
ne-go-dtk  or  Wood  creek,  they   soon  From  Ga-n6-wau-ga,  the  trail  continn- 
came  upon  the  *<  carrying  place,'*  oppo«  ing  up  the  Mohawk  mostly  on  the  line 
site  Rome.    In  an  hour  after  toucbine  of  the  turnpike,  crossed  the  Ga-ro-ge 
the  shore,  their  light  bark  was  launched  creek,  (Mo.)  near  Palatine ;  and  passing 
into  the  Mohawk.*  The  aboriginal  name  over  the  site  of  St.  Johnsville,  it  came 
of  this  locality,  in  Seneca  De-yo-was-tH,  upon  the  Car-ho-a-ron,  (Mo.)  or  East 
in  Onondaga   Te-a-hun-qua-ta,  and    in  Canada  creek,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Oneida,  Te-yii..oo-wa-qua.ta,  signifies  in  Mohawk.    Fording  this  stream,  and  fol- 
each  dialect,  A  place  for  carrying  boats,  lowing  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  it  next 
As  usual,  the  name  has  been  conferred  came  to  De-yo-wiis-ta,  or  Little  Falls, 
upon  Rome  by  the  several  nations.  This  name,  the  same  as  that  of  Rome, 
Before  tracing  the  main  trail  farther  to  was  bestowed  upon  this  locality  in  con- 
the  westward,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fol-  sequence  of   there  being  a  **  ciurr3ring 
low  up  the  one  upon  the  north  sicle  of  the  place*'  around  the  falls.    Continuing  to 
Mohawk.    Crossing  the  river  at  Sche-  ascend  the  river,  the  trail  crossed  the 
nectady,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  trail  Ta-gfi-yune-ha-na,f  (Oneida,)    rendered 
ascended  this  stream  nearly  on  the  line  Coming  Across,  or  West  Canada  creek, 
since  pursued  by  the  Mohawk  turnpike ;  and  came  at  once  upon  the  site  of  Her- 
fording  the  Chnc-te-ron-de  creek,  (Mo.)  kimer,  at  the  confluence  of  this  stream 
sometimes   written   Juck-sa-ran-de,   at  with  the  Mohawk.    Herkimer,  christen- 
Amsterdam,  and  from  thence  continuing  ed  Da-yao-geh  in  Seneca;  Te-a-o-ga  in 
up  the  valley  to  Tribes'  Hill,  nearly  op-  Oneida,  Ta-yo-geh  in  Cayug^,  and  Te-o- 
posite  f-can-de-ra-go.     At  this  point  the  gun  in  Onondaga,  has  received  a  name 
trail  branched :  one,  turning  back  from  descriptive  of  its  situation  at  the  junction 
the  river,  crossed  the  country  to  Ko-la-  of  the  two  streams.    It  is  rendered,  in 
ne-ka  or  Johnstown ; the  other  continued  the  first  dialect  given.  At  the  Forks;  in 
up  the  valley  to  the  small  Indian  village  tbe  second.  Between ;  and  in  the  third 
orGa-no-wau-ga,  which  signifies.  On  the  and  fourth.  In  the  Middle.  Leaving  Te-a- 
Rapids,  where  tbe  trail  returning  from  o-ga,  the  trail  followed  up  the  bank  of 
Johnstown  intersected.  the  river,  and  having  crossed  the  Te*ya- 

*  For  many  years  after  the  commencemeDt  of  the  rapid  settlement  of  Western  New- Yoik. 
about  the  vear  1790,  the  greater  part  of  tbe  supplies  of  merchandise  from  the  East,  as  well 
as  multitudes  of  inimigrants,  with  their  household  furniture  and  farmine  implements,  ascend- 
ed the  Mohawk  in  batteauz,  or  small  river  boats,  as  far  as  Rome.  H^re  naving  drawn  oat 
their  vessels  and  unladed  them,  they  carried  them  over  the  ridge,  and  launch^  them  iato 
Wood  creek.  Descendina  this  stream  into  the  Oneida  lake,  and  crossing  the  same,  they 
still  continued  down  its  outlet  luto  the  Oswego  River,  which  being  formed  by  the  anitea 
outlets  of  all  the  inland  lakes  of  tiie  State,  the  whole  lake  country  was  thus  opened  to  them. 
Like  the  Iroquois  before  them,  tney  used  the  natural  highways  of  the  country. 

t  It  is  written  Te-ugh-Ugh-ra-ron  in  an  old  Mohawk  Treaty,  o&  file  at  the  State  Depait- 
ment,  Albany. 
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nmi-aoke,  (Onei.)  rendered  A  Beeck  Trm  I^ecame  acqoainted.    At  Vernon  the  trail 

Manding  up,  or  NiHe-mile  creek,  it  con-  crossed  the  Sktta>un-do-\ra»  (Onei.)  or 

tinned  along  the  Mohawk  to  a  point  op-  Skenandoah  creek.     It  signifies  A  large 

posite  JEU>me ;  where  it  passed  tne  river,  hemlock, 

and  intersected  the  south  trail  at  the  Fording  the  Ka-no-a-Io-ha  or  Oneida 

**  carrying  place."  creek,  at  the  Indian  Village,  the  trail. 

The  Monawk  is  known  among  the  continuing  west,  passed  near  Ka-ne-to- 

peopleof  the  Long  House  under  so  many  ta,  (Onei.)  or  Canestota,  which  is  ren- 

appellations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter-  dered  A  pine  tree  standing  alone;  and 

mine  whether  it  had  any  general  name  came  next  upon  the   Ka-nose  swa-ga, 

running  through   the  several   dialects.  (On.)  or  Canaseraga   creek,  near   the 

Upon  an  old  Btohawk  treaty  it  is  written  village  of  the  same  name.    This  word 

Mau-quas.  Cusick,  the  Tuscarora,  wrote  it  has  an  elaborate  signification:   Several 

Yen-on-au^t-che,  and  gave  Going  round  strings  of  beads  lying  beside  each  other, 

a  mountain,  as  its  signification.    With  fffiih  one  siring  placed  across.    Passing 

the  Onondagas  it  has  two  names:  0-na-  this  stream,  and  the  Jo-do> nan-go,  (On.) 

'wa-da-ga,  rendered   White  Ashes;  and  or  Chittenango  creek,   near  the  village 

Te-yone-de-a-^a,   rendered   TunnDay;  of  Jo-do- nan -go,  the  trail  proceeded  di- 

while  the  Oneidas  are  unable  to  furnish  rect  to  the  Deep  Spring,  near  Manlius, 

one.    Among  the  Senecas  it  is  called  the  elsewhere  referred  to ;  a  well-known  and 

De-yo-was-ta.  favorite  stopping-place  of  the  Iroquois, 

From  De-yo-wa8-ta,or  Rome,  the  main  in  their  journeyings  upon  the  great  thor- 

trail,  taking  a  south-west  direction,  puss-  oughfare.* 

ed  through  Te-o-na-ta,  (Onei.)  signifying  From  the  Deep  Spring  the  trail,  con- 
Pine  Woods,  or  Verona,  and  finally  tinuing  west,  crossed  the  Ka-cbe-a,  (On.) 
came  out  at  Oneida  Castle.  This  was  Ga^je-a-lo,  (Onei.)  or  Limestone  creek, 
the  principal  village  of  the  Oneidas,  call-  at  Manlius.  This  name,  which  has  also 
ed  in  their  dialect,  Ka  no-ii-lo-ha ;  in  been  bestowed  upon  the  village,  is  ren- 
8eneca,Ga-no-a-o- a,  which  has  the  same  dered  A  finger  nail  in  tJiA  water.  Pro- 
interpretation  in  each — A  Head  on  a  pole,  ceeding  mostly  on  the  line  since  pursued 
in  this  beautifully  situated  Indian  village  by  the  turnpike,  it  crossed  the  Ka-san-to, 
burned  the  council  fire  of  one  of  the  na-  (On.)  rendered  Peeled  bark  lying  an  the 
ions  of  the  League.  water,  or  fiutlernut  creek,  near  the  viU 

Another  trail  came  from  Utica  to  Onei-  lage  of  Jamesville,  which  has  received 
da  Castle  by  a  more  direct  route,  and  the  same  designation;  and  from  this 
was  more  traveled  than  the  one  leading  fording-place  continuing  west,  it  descend- 
through  Rome.  It  passed  through  New-  ed  into  the  Onondaga  valley ;  and  hav- 
Hartford,  and  from  thence  continued  west  ing  crossed  the  Kun-da-qua,  it  entered 
to  the  Oriskany  creek,  which  was  forded  the  Indian  village  of  Gis-twa-ah,  which 
near  Manchester.  From  this  crossing-  occupied  the  site  of  the  village  of  Onon- 
place  it  led  direct  to  Ka-oo-a-lo-ha,  pass-  daga  Hollow. 

lUff  through  or  over  the  site  of  Vernon,  The  Onondagas  made  this  picturesque 
which  at  a  subsequent  day  was  christen*  and  fertile  vafiey  their  chief  place  of 
edTo-ha-ti-yon-tonby  the  Oneidas.  This  residence.  Here  was  the  council-brand 
word  is  rendered  A  garter  round  the  leg;  of  the  Confederacy,  which  rendered  it 
and  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Knapp,  one  the  sylvan  seat  of  government  of  the 
of  the  first  settlers  at  Vernon,  from  this  League.  In  the  estimation  of  the  race, 
peculiarity  of  his  dress.  Many  of  our  it  was  a  consecrated  vale.  The  eloquence 
villages  have  in  this  manner  received  the  of  the  Hodenosaunee,  their  legendary 
name  bestowed  upon  the  first  resident  lore,  and  their  civil  history,  are  ul  inter- 
white  man  with  whom  the  Hodenosaunee  woven,  by  association,  with  this  favorite 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Judge  Jones,  of  Utica : — *'  Near  the  sammit  of  what 
was  formerly  called  tbe  Canaseraga  Hill,  near  where  now  runs  the  road  from  Chittenaffo 
to  Manlius,  is  a  large,  singular,  and  wel^known  ever-living  spring,  familiarly  known  as  the 
'  Big  ^prin^.'  The  excavation,  whether  made  by  Omnipotence^  or  by  human  hands,  may 
be  fifteen  teet  in  diameter,  ana  several  feet  deep,  with  slopinjg  sides  easy  of  descent ;  and  ' 

at  the  bottom  is  a  reservoir  ever  full.    \9  hat  is  quite  singular  is,  that  the  water  runs  i%at  the  • 

lower,  and  disappears  at  the  upper  side  of  this  reservoir.  The  spring,  while  the  old  woods 
were  its  shade,  and  the  wild  deer  descended  to  taste  its  limpid  waters,  was  long  the  favorite 
meeting  place  between  the  Onondagas  and  Oneidas.  Here  for  ages  had  the  old  men  of  the 
two  nations  met  to  rehearse  their  deeds  of  war :  here  the  young  braves  met  in  friendly 
conclave.    •   *  .  *    This  was  the  boundary  between  the  two  nations.** 
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Talley ;  for  here  their  sachems  gathere^  sabseauently  erected,  a  short  dMtenee 

together,  in  the  (lays  of  aboriginal  sapre-  from  Ka-oo-Da-ye,  or  Elbrtdge.     This 

macy,  to  legislate  For  the  welfare  of  their  name  sigDifies  A  head  lying  on  the  ground. 

race.     Here  they  strengthened  and  re-  Crossing  the  Ha-nan-to,  or  outlet  of  the 

newed  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  pat-  Skeneateles  Jake,  near  Eibridge.  the  trail 

riotism ;  indulged  in  exultation  over  their  turned  south-west ;  and  passing  through 

advancing  prosperity;  and  counseled  to-  the  town  of  Sennett,  Cayuga  County,  it 

gether  to  arrest  impending  dangers,  or  came  upon  the  Os-co  creek,  o:  outlet  of 

repair  the  mischances  of  the  past.  the  Owasco  lake,  at  the  site  of  Auburn ; 

It  is  watered  by  the  Kun-da-qua,  sig-  crossing  at  a  point  where  the    *'Red 

nifying  Get  it  to  me,  or  Onondaga  river,  Store"  was  subsequently  erected,  between 

which  rises  near  Ka-ne-a-dii-he,  rendered  the  Auburn  House  and  the  Prison. 
A  lake  on  a  hiU^  or  Tully.    Flowing        Owasco  lake  derives  its  name  from 

through   the  valley  to  the  north,  this  0-was-go  in  Cayuga,  Was-co  in  Ona- 

stream  first  passed  the  Indian  village  of  da,  Os-co  in  OnomuLg^,  and  Dwas-co  in 

Nan-ta-sa-sis,  about  eight  miles  above  Seneca.   The  word  signifies,  in  the  seve* 

the  point  where  the  main  trail  crossed  ral  dialects,   A  bridge,  or  A  floating 

the  valley.    This  village  was  upon  the  bridge ;  but  the  circumstance  in  whidh 

westsideof  the  Kun-da-qua,  and  its  name  it  origiuated,  is  beyond  discovery.    It 

signifies  Going  partly  round  a  hill,  in  has  been  transferred  to  the  outlet  and  to 

allusion  to  some    geographical  feature  Auburn;  which  village  is  as  well  known 

of  the  country.    About  four  miles  above  under  this  appellation  among  the  de- 

the  central  trail,  the  stream  flowed  by  scendants  of  the  ancient  Hodenosaunce, 

Ka-na-ta-go-us,  rendered  A  hemlock  knot  as  it  is  known  among  us  by  its  English 

in  the  loater,  or  Onondaga  Castle.    It  was  name. 

situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river,        Leaving  Dwas^co  or  Auburn,  the  trail 

and  was  the  principal  village  of  the  Onon-  proceeded  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  tuin- 

dagas :  the  place  where  the  Hodenosau-  pike,  half  way  to  the  lake,  where  it 

nee  preserved  the  council-brand  of  the  crossed  to  the  south  side,  and  came  down 

Confederacy.     Descending  the    stream,  upon  the  Cayuga,  about  half  a  mile  above 

the  next  village  was  Gis-twa-ah,  render-  Was-gwas,  rendered  Long  Bridge^   or 

ed  Any  little  thins,  already  mentioned.  Cayuga  bridge.    G^a-u-gueh  in  Cayug^ 

About  three  miles  below  the  point  where  Gue-u-gweh  in  Seneca,  Qua-u-gwa  in 

the  trail  crossed  the  valley,  the  stream  Onondaga,  the  radix  of  the  word  Cayun* 

passed  by  Nah-ta-dunk,  the  present  site  signifies  Mwcky  land;  referring  to  the 

of  Syracuse,  signifying  A  ptn«/ree6roAen  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  the 

in  the  centre^  toith  the  broken  part  hanging  loamy  or  mucky  soil  contiguous.*    At 

down ;  and  having  also  flowed  through  the  precise  point  where  the  trail  cane 

Ta-tnn-seh,  rendered  Hide  and  sedc,  or  down  upon  the  shore,  the  original  Cayuga 

Salina,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Ga-  ferry  was  established  by  Col.  John  Har- 

nun-taah,    signifying    SmaU  sticks   of  ris.    The  principal  trail  turned  down  the 

V)ood,  or  Onondaga  lake.    The  preceding  lake,  and  followed  the  bank  down  foar 

names  connected  with  this  valley  are  in  miles,  to  the  old  fording  place,  near  the 

the  Onondaga  dialect.    There  was  ano-  lower  bridge,  where  having  crossed  the 

ther  village  of  this  nation  of  some  conse-  foot  of  the  lake,  it  came  out  upon  the 

quence,  named  Tu-e-a-das,  situated  about  north  bank  of  the  Ska-yis-ka-ya,  (On.) 

four  miles  east  of  the  castle.  or  Seneca  riyer.    Following  up  its  north 

Aftercrossin^  the  valley,  the  trail  passed  bank,  it  passed  through  Te-sba-si-oun- 

up  a  small  ravine  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  sis,  (On.)    rendered  RoUing  down,  or 

where  it  took  a  north-west  direction,  and  Seneca  Falls;  and  Sa-yase,  (Sen.)  sig- 

came  upon  the  Us-tu-ka,  (On.)  translated  nifying  A  long  berry,  or  Waterloo;  and 

BUter  hickory  nut,  or  Nine- mile-creek,  from  thence  continued  along  the  river  to 

near  0-ya-han,   (On.)  rendered  Apples  the  point  of  its  outlet  from  the  Seneca 

split  opeti,  or  Cam  ill  us.      Fording  this  lake.     The  other  route,  from  the  east 

stream,  it  continued  westward  to  a  stop-  bank  of  the  Cayuga,  was  to  cross  the 

ping  place,  where  Carpenter's  tavern  was  lake  in  canoes,  and  from  the  west  shore 

*  Tnere  is  some  disagreement  conceraine  the  derivation  of  this  word.  The  Cayogss 
aver,  that  it  sianifies  A  canoe  drawn  out  of  the  waters  and  is  made  from  Ga-o-wa,  A  canoe^ 
and  U-gueh,  Twcen  out  of  the  water.  The  Senecas  derive  it  from  Gwa-o-geh,  Mucky  land, 
lo  the  Seneca  dialect,  Ua-o-woh  means  A  canoe;  and  Yo-gweb.  Thken  out  of  the  water. 
Hence  it  would  be  compounded  Ga-o-yo-gweh,  ii  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name. 
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to  ]»Doeed  dm  west  to  the  Seneca  rirer.  time.  The  artificial  bvria!  mound,}  abont 
This  trail  came  opon  tbe  river  at  the  one  bandred  paces  in  circuit,  still  remains 
rapids  a  little  above  Seneca  Falls;  and    nndistnrbed  ;  and  also  the  trenches  of  a 


name  the  Senecas  have  transferred  to  tained. 
Waterloo,  although  the  inhabitants  have  From  Ga-nnn-diHia-ga  the  trail  pro- 
retained  it  under  the  modified  orthography  ceeded  through  the  towns  of  Seneca  and 
of  Seawas,  and  Skoies.  From  thence  tfaie  Hopewell,  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  turn- 
trail  continued  up  the  river  to  its  outlet  pike  to  the  Indian  village  of  Ga-nun-di* 
from  the  lake,  wbere  it  crossed  and  inter-  gwa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  ih» 
sected  the  trail  upon  the  north  bank,  same  name.  It  signifies  A  place  sekcUd 
Having  run  along  the  foot  of  the  lake  for  a  settlemeni;  and  Canandaigua,  the 
upon  tne  beach  to  tbe  present  site  of  fairest  of  all  the  villages  which  have 
Geneva,  it  turned  up  the  Geneva  creek,  sprung  into  life  upon  the  central  trail  of 
which  it  ascended  to  the  villaee  of  Ga-  the  Iroquois,  not  only  occupies  the  site  of 
nun-da-sa-ga,t  one  and  a  half  miles  the  Indian  village,  but  has  accepted  and 
north«west  from  Geneva*  and  the  first  of  preserved  its  name  wiUi  unusual  correct- 
the  Seneca  villages.  ness ;  tbe  only  legacy  which  the  departp 

Ga-nun-da-sa-ga,  which  signifies  A  new  ing  Seneca  could  bestow. 

seitlement  viUage,  or  The  place  of  a  new  Leaving  Ga-nun-da-gwa  there  were 

$§ftlement9  was  also  the  aboriginal  name  two    trails.      One,  turning  southwest, 

of  the  lake,  and  of  the  creek  upon  which  passed  through  the  town  of  Bristol ;  and 

the  Indian  village  was  situated.  Tbe  Iro-  crossing  the  Ua-nane-gweh  (Sen.)  Ger-na- 

quois  method  of  bestowing  names,  as  gweh,  (Cay.)  rendered  A  village  suddenly 

elsewhere   illustrated,  was   peculiar  to  sprung  ifp,§  or  Mud  creek,  it  proceeded 

themselves.    In  Seneca  the  word  T-car-  to  tbe  foot  of  the  Ha-ne-a-ya  or  Honeoye 

ne-o-di  means  A  lake  at :  hence  Ga-nun-  lake.  This  name  signifies  A  finger  lying 

di-sargaT-car-ne-o-di  would  be  rendered  anihegrcund.  Crossing  the  outlet,  it  con- 

TheMeat  the  new  selUement  viilage,tLiid  tinuea  west  through  the  town  of  £ich- 

nnder  this  name  or  description  the  lake  mond  ;  and  going  o?er  the  hill  in  sight 

would   always   be   mentioned.    In  the  of  tbe  O-nen-da,  rendered  Hemlock,  or 

Onondaga  didect  this  name  is  given  Ka-  Hemlock  lake,  it  came  upon  the  shore  of 

Ba-to-ta-sa-ca,  and  in  Mohawk  Ka-non-  the  Ga-ne-a-sos,  Place  rf Nanny  Berriet, 

da-se-go.    Geneva  has  been  christened  or  Conesus  lake,  near  the  north  end. 

hy  the  Senecas  (ja*nnn«da-sa-ffa,  after  Following  the  shore  to  the  foot  of  tbe 

toeir  village*  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it  is  al-  lake,  and  crossing  the  outlet,  it  proceed- 

ways  mentioned   amon^  them  by  this  ed  west,  and  passing  over  the  site  of 

name  exclusively.    During  the  destmc-  Geneseo,  it  entered  the  valley  of  Gen- 

live  inroad  of  Gren.  Sullivan  in  Septem-  esee.    The  Seneca  name  of  Geneseo  is  of 

her,  1779,  into   the   Seneca    territory,  modem  orisin,  and  clearly  indicate  the 

the    Indian   village   was    entirely    die-  period   and    the    circumstances    under 

•troyed,  and  no  ^rts  were  ever  made  which  it  was  bestowed.    It  is  0-b&-di-e, 

•absequently  to  rebuild  it    Many  of  tbe  and   by  some   lengthening   process  is 

trees  in  the  old  orchard  are  still  standing,  made  to  signify  T%e place  mere  trees  hate 

and  yield  fruit,  although  girdled  at  the  been  girdled,  and  the  cUngtng  leates  have 

*  Ska-wa-yase  it  the  Cayuga,  Sa-yase  tbe  Seneca,  and  Ska-yit-ka-ya  tbe  Ooondaga 
name  of  tbe  Seneca  river. 

t  All  names  hereafter  gWen,  will  be  in  the  Seneca  dialect,  oileie  the  particular  dialect 
is  expresMd.  . 

t  There  is  an  interesting  tradition  connected  with  this  mound.  A  Seneca  of  nant  propor- 
tions, baving  wandered  west  to  tbe  Mississippi,  and  from  thence  east  sgain  to  tne  sea-coast, 
aboat  the  period  of  the  colonization  of  the  coantry .  received  a  fire-lock  from  a  vessel,  togs- 
ther  with  some  •ammonition.  and  an  explanation  of  its  use.  Having  returned  to  the  Senecas 
at  G«-nuB-d»-sa-ga,  be  exhibited  to  them  the  wonderful  implement  of  destraction,  the  first 
which  they  had  ever  beheld,  and  tangfat  them  how  to  nse  it.  Soon  afterwards,  from  some 
mysterioas  canae,  be  was  found  dead ;  and  this  mound  was  raised  over  him  upon  the  place 
where  he  lay.  It  is  averred  by  tbe  Onondagas,  that  if  the  mound  should  be  opened  a  skeleton 
of  sopefnatnral  size  would  be  found  underneath. 

§  This  creek  passes  through  Palmyra^  and  the  name  was  bestowed  upon  tbe  village,  doubt- 
less after  some  Seneca  settlement.    It  18  also  the  name  of  tbe  creek. 
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<ume(26ro«on.   UaviDg  crossed  the  Tallejr  peopled  valley.    At  a  snbseqaent  period 

and  the  river,  the  trail  led  up  to  the  In-  another  villai^  sprang  up  upon  the  west 

dian  village  of  Ga*un-do-wa-Deh,  or  E%g  bank,  and  upon  it  the  same  name  Gi-no-' 

7Vee»  situated  upon  the  west  bank  nearly  wau-ges  was  conferrdl.    It  is  also  the 

opposite  Geneseo.    It  is  worthy  of  re-  present  name  of  Avon  amongtheHodeno- 

mark  that  Gen-nis^'-bee-yo,  the  original  of  saunee. 

Genesee,  was  the  name  of  the  valley  and  Departing  from  tbe  valley  of  Genesee 

not  of   the  river,  which  was  made  a  the  trail,  taking  a  north-west  direcBon,  led 

secondary  object,  and  among  the  Senecas  to  De-o-na-ga-no,  rendered   CM  WnOer^ 

borrowed    its    name    from    the    valley  or    the    Cold    Spring    near    Caledonia 

through  which  it  flowed.  Gen-nis^-hee-yo  village ;  a  well-known  stopping-place  on 

is  rendered  ThitheavlxfvX  valley ;  and  those  the  great  trail  of  the  Iroonois  through  tbe 

who  have  passed  through  it  regard  the  Long  House.    Leaving  De-o-na-ga-no,  it 

name  as  not  inaptly  bestowed.  turned  westward,  and  came  upon  the 

The  other  trail,  which  was  the  main  0-at-ka  or  Allen*s  creek  at  the  rapids  near 
thorougbfarei  leaving  Ga-nun-da-gwa,  the  dam  in  the  village  of  Le  Roy.  This 
passed  along  the  north  road,  and  through  fording  was  known  under  the  formidable 
ua-nun-da'ok,  A  village  on  the  top  of  a  hUl,  appellation  of  T-car-no- wan-ne-da-ne-o, 
or  West  Bloomfield ;  and  from  thence  rendered  Many  Fails,  which  is  accurate- 
continuing  west,  it  crossed  the  Ha-ne-a-ya  ly  descriptive  of  the  locality.  It  has 
creek,  and  proceeded  to  the  Indian  village  been  conferred  upon  Le  Roy.  After  turn- 
of  Ska-hase-ga-o,  on  the  present  site  of  inguptheO-at-kaabout  amiletoavoida 
Lima.  This  word  is  rendered  Place  of  a  marsh  near  the  rapids,  the  trail  again  pro- 
long creek  now  dry*  Anciently  there  was  ceeded  west,  and  crossing  the  Geh-ta-geh, 
a  large  and  populous  Seneca  village  in  signifying  SvHimpy  Creek,  or  filack 
this  vicinity,  situated  on  the  Honeoye  creek  near  Stafford,  it  continued  in  a 
creek,  a  short  distance  west  of  Mendon,  westerly  direction,  and  finally  came  out 
on  a  bend  in  the  stream.*  It  is  still  re-  upon  the  Ta-na-wan-deh",  reridered  Skp^^ 
membered  among  the  Senecas  under  the  Water,  or  Tonawanda  creek,  about  a 
name  of  Gra-o-sai-ga-o,  which  is  transla-  mile  above  Bata via.  Thenameoffiatavia, 
ted,  In  a  bass- wood  countn/.  Je-ne-an-da-sase-geh,   The  place  of  Ae 

From  Ska-hase-ga-o  or  Lima,  the  trail  Musquito,  was  originally  bestowed  upon 

proceeded  in  its  westward  course  nearly  Mr.  EUicott,  and  after  him,  upon  tbe  vil- 

on  the  line  since  pursued  by  the  State  lage. 

road ;  and  having  passed  over  the  site  of  Descending  the  Tonawanda  creek,  tbe 
Garno- wau-ges  or  Avon,  and  descended  trail  passed  over  the  site  of  Bata  via ;  and 
into  the  valley  of  Genesee,  it  forded  the  at  the  point  where  the  arsenal  is  situated 
river  a  few  rods  above  the  present  bridge,  it  turned  north- west  to  the  oak  openings, 
and  followed  up  its  bank  to  the  Indian  north  of  the  Indian  village  of  Ta-na- 
villa^  of  Ga-no*wau-ges,  about  a  mile  wan-deh^  This  village  (one  of  the  pres- 
above  the  ford.  This  word  signifies  Svl-  ent  villages  of  the  Senecas)  is  situated 
phui^  Water,  and  was  bestowed  by  the  upon  tbe  south  side  of  the  creek,  and  on 
Senecas  upon  the  sulphur  spring  at  tbe  borders  of  the  great  swamp.  Having 
Avon,  and  indeed  upon  the  whole  adja-  crossed  the  creek  at  the  point  called 
cent  country.  It  is  said  that  the  original  "  Washington  fording  place"  to  the  In- 
village  of  Ga-no-wau-ges  was  upon  the  dian  village,  the  trail  branched.  One, 
east  bank  of  the  river;  but  that  it  was  taking  a  north-west  direction,  re-crossed 
destroyed  in  1687  by  the  Senecas,  to  pre-  this  creek  below  the  village;  and  pass- 
vent  Its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ing  through  the  swamp,  out  of  which 
Marquis  de  Nouville,  who  had  landed  it  emerged  near  Royalton,  it  proceeded 
with  a  body  of  French  troops  at  the  head  direct  to  De-o-na-ga-no,  or  the  Cold 
of  Irondequoit  bay  near  Rochester,  to  Spring,  about  two  miles  north-east  of 
make  an  inroad  into  their  fertile,  well-  I^ckport.      Ta-ga-ote,    the    name    be- 

*  In  1792  the  vestiges  of  at  least  seventy  bouses,  or  Ga-no-so-do.  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
place  desigoaled.  Although  it  had  been  deserted  for  a  long  period,  rows  of  com  hills  stiU 
indicated  the  places  which  had  been  subjected  to  cultivation.  There  was  an  openuDg  of 
about  two  thousand  acres  upon  tbe  creek,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  village  was  situated. 
Extensive  burial  grounds  in  the  vicinity,  from  which  gun  barrels,  tomahawks,  beads, 
erosses^  and  other  articles  have  been  disinterred,  tend  to  show  a  modem  occupation,  while 
the  siuiag  posture  in  which  some  of  the  nKcletons  are  found,  indicates  a  very  ancient 
occupation. 
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Btowed  nponLockport,  signifies  Out  of  the 
^  ffrove  into  the  openings.  From  the  Cold 
*  Spring;,  the  trail  continuing  north-west 
came  out  upon  the  Ridge  Road,  where  it 
intersected  the  Ontario  or  ridge  trail, 
which  it  followed  through  the  Tuscarora 
country  to  the  Tuscarora  village  on  Lew- 
iston  Heights.  The  name  of  this  village, 
Kau-ha-nau-ka  in  Tuscarora,  Ga-a-no- 
geh  in  Seneca,  is  rendered  On  the  mouu' 
tains.  Here  was  the  termination  of  one 
branch  of  the  main  trail  on  the  Nia^ra 
river,  which  was  the  principal  route  into 
Canada.*  The  other  trail,  leaving  the 
village  of  Tonawanda,  took  a  south-west 
direction ;  and  having  forded  the  De-o- 
oon-go-at,  rendered  Place  of  hearing,  or 
Murder  creek,  at  Akron,  it  came  upon  the 
Ta-nun-no-ga-o,  or  Eighteen-mile  creek, 
at  Clarence  Hollow  upon  the  "  Buffalo 
road."  This  word  signifies  Full  of  hickory 
bark,  and  has  become  the  name  of  the 
village.  From  this  point  the  trail  con- 
tinued west  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  Buf- 
falo road  to  Ga-sko-sa-da-ne-o,  Place  of 
manyfalls^  or  Williamsville,  situated  up- 
on the  Geh-da-o-ga-deh,  rendered  In  the 
openings, or  Ell icott  creek.  Having  crossed 
tnis  stream  it  continued  its  westerly  course 
to  the  Cold  Spring  near  Bufi[alo;  and 
finally  entering  the  city  at  the  head  of 
what  has  since  become  Main  street,  it 
came  upon  the  bank  of  Bufi^lo  creek  at 
the  place  of  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie 
within  the  city.  Another,  and  perhaps 
the  most  traveled  trail,  turned  at  Clar- 
ence Hollow  south-west,  and  came  upon 
the  Cayuga  branch  of  the  Buffalo  creek 
at  Ga-squen-da-geh,  rendered  Place  of 
Lizards,  or  Lancaster,  and  descended  this 
stream  to  the  site  of  Buffalo.  Here  was 
the  western  terminus  of  the  central  trail ; 
and  like  its  eastern  terminus  on  the  Hud- 
son, it  has  become  a  point  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  site  of  a 


fiourishing  city.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  these  two  geographical 
points  should  have  been  as  clearly  indica- 
ted, as  places  of  departure,  by  the  migra- 
tiohs  ot  the  red  race,  as  they  have  been 
at  a  subsequent  day  by  the  migrations  of 
our  own. 

The  Buffalo  creek  has  three  branches, 
of  which  the  northern  or  Cayuga  branch 
is  called  Ga-da-geh,  signifying  ThrcntgH 
the  oak  openings,  and  the  Cazenovia  or 
southern  branch  is  called  Ga-a-nun-deh- 
ta,  rendered  By  the  mountain  flattened 
down.  The  central  or  Seneca  branch  is 
called  Do-sho-weh,  and  also  the  Buf^o 
creek,  which  results  from  the  junction  of 
theae  three  streams.  Concerning  the 
derivation  of  Do-sho-we^,  which  has  be- 
come the  Indian  name  of^Bu^o,  and  al- 
so of  Lake  Erie,  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment among  the  Senecas.  It  may^  be  de- 
rived from  Ua-ga-o-sho- web,  signifying  A 
bass'toood  or  linden  tree  split  asunder,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  from  Da-yo-sho- 
co-weh,  literally  Splitting  the  fork.  The 
central  creek  Do-sho-weh  (in  Cayuga  De- 
o-sho-weh)  passes  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  branches;  and  although 
it  falls  into  the  Cayuga  creek  a  short 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Cazenovia,  it  yet  appears  to  pass  between 
the  two  streams,  splitting  them  asunder 
at  the  fork. 

We  have  thus  followed  the  great  Indian 
Trail  through  the  State  from  Ska-neh^ta* 
de  on  the  Hudson  to  Do-sho-weh  on  Lake 
Erie;  noticing,  as  far  as  ascertained,  the 
principal  stopping  places  on  the  route. 
To  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
forest  scenery  which  then  overspread  the 
land,  is  beyond  the  power  of  description. 
Nature  was  robed  by  turns  in  beauty,  in 
majesty,  and  in  grandeur,  in  relation  to 
the  trail  itself,  there  was  nothing  in  it 
particularly  remarkable.    It  was  usuall 


*  Table  exhibiting  the  principal  points  oo  the  trail  ot  the  Iroquois  from  Albany  to  NiBKara 
which  were  known  to  the  immigranta  who  flocked  into  Wv■^^rn  New-York  between  1790 
and  1800.  At  most  of  these  places  taverns  were  erected,  which, it  will  be  observed,  were 
chiefly  upon  the  ancient  trail,  then  the  only  road  opened  through  the  foKst.  The  diatanoet 
irom  point  to  point  are  also  given. 

Miles. 


Albany 
McKown's  Tavern  5 

lmax*8  7 

Schenectady  4 

Groat*8  12 

John  Fonda's  12 

Conally*B  7 

Roseboom'a  Ferry  (Canar 

joharie)  3 

Hudson's  (Indian  Castle)  13 
Aldridge's  (Germ.  Flats)  11 
Brayt^n*8  13 

Utica  (Fort  Schoyler)         3 


Milei. 

Whitcstown  4 

Laird's  Tavern  9 

Oneida  Castle  8 

Wemp's  B 

John  Denna's  7 

Foster's  6 

Morehouse's  6 
Heeler's  or  Danforth's        6 

Carpenter's  15 

Buck's  3 

Goodrich's  8 

Haggias*  4 


Mflea. 

Cayuga  Bridge 

7 

Seneca 

8 

Greneva 

11 

Amsden's 

6 

Wells' 

8 

Sandbam's  (Canandaigua)  4 
Sears's  and  Peck's  IS 

Genesee  River  14 

Tonawanda  (Ind*  village)  40 
Niagara  85 


Total  Distance 
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from  one  to  two  feet  wide»  and  deeply  tione  connected  with  the  routes  of  travel 
worn  in  the  ground  ;  varying  in  this  re-  pursued  by  the  aborigines ;  and  if  care- 
spect  from  three  to  six,  and  even  twel?e  fuIJj  considered,  they  will  be  found  to 
inches,  depending  upon  the  firmness  of  indicate  the  natural  hues  of  migration  sug- 
the  soil.  This  well-beaten  foot-path,  g^sted  by  the  topography  of  the  country, 
which  no  runner  or  band  of  warriors  Could  The  Central  Trail  of  the  Iroquois,  which 
mistake,  had  doubtless  been  pursued  by  we  have  been  tracing,  after  ieaving  the 
the  Red  Man  for  century  upon  century.  Mohawk  valley,  one  of  nature's  high- 
It  had,  without  question,  been  handed  ways,  became  eBsentially  an  artificial 
down  from  race  to  race,  as  well  as  from  road ;   crossiDff   valleys,  fording  rivers, 

Jpnerati on  to  generation,  as  the  natural  and  traversing  dense  forests ;  pursuing  its 
ine  of  travel,  geographically  considered,  course  over  hill  and  plain,  through 
between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie,  stream  and  thicket,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
While  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  nature,  without  an  aim  and  without  a  rear 
a  more  direct  route  than  the  one  pursued  son.  Yet  the  establishment  of  this  trail 
by  this  trail,  the  accuracy  with  which  it  between  two  such  points  as  the  Hudson 
was  traced  from  point  to  point  to  save  and  Lake  Erie  exhioits  not  only  the  extent 
distance,  is  extremely  surprising.  It  and  accuracy  of  the  geographical  knowi- 
proved,  on  the  survey  of  the  country  by  edge  of  our  predecessors;  but  also  indi- 
the  white  man,  to  have  been  so  judicious-  cates  the  active  intercourse  which  must 
ly  selected,  that  the  turnpike  was  laid  have  been  maintained  between  the  van- 
mainly  on  the  line  of  this  trail  from  one  ous  races  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
extremity  of  the  State  to  the  other.  In  tide  of  population  which  has  poured 
addition  to  this,  all  the  larger  cities  and  upon  the  west,  in  our  generation,  mostly 
Tillages  west  of  the  Hudson,  with  one  or  along  the  line  of  this  old  trail  of  the 
two  exceptions,  have  been  located  upon  Hodenosaunee  ;  and  the  extraordinary 
this  ancient  trail.  As  an  independent  channel  of  trade  and  intercourse  which 
cause,  this  trail,  doubtless,  determined  it  has  become,  between  the  north-western 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  settle-  States  and  the  Atlantic,  sufilciently  and 
ments,  which  have  since  grown  up  into  forcibly  illustrate  the  fact,  that  it  was, 
cities  and  villages.  and  is,  and  ever  must  be.  one  of  the 
There  are  many  interesting  considers-  great  natural  highways  of  the  continent 
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li  to  be  that  the  aagler  catch  no  fish,  yet  hath  he  wholesome  walk  and  fdeasant  shade  by 
the  sweet  silver  streams.'ihiiton. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  the  following  compelled  to  repeat  what  we  have  else- 

•■My.  to  enter  into  the  poetry  of  the  where  published,  but  we  trust  we  shall 

'<  gentle  art,**  or  to  indite  a  scientific  be  excused  for  committing  the  harmless 

tteatise,  hut  merely  to  give  the  substance  plagiarism.  We  now  begin  our  discourse 

of  all  the  practi^  information,  on  fish  wim  the  salmon, 

and  fishing,  which  we  have  collected  in  Of  the  genuine  salmon,  we  believe 

our  various  journeyings  in  North  Amer-  there  is  but  one  distinct  species  in  the 

ica.  Our  remarks  will  probably  be  some-  world ;  we  are  sure  there  is  not  in  the 

what  desultory,  but  as  we  intend  them  United  States.    From  it/lithe  beauty,  its 

especially  for  the  benefit  of  our  brethren  wonderful  activity,  and  its  value  as  an 

of^the  rod,  we  feel  confident  that  they  article  of  food,  it  unquestionably  takes 

will  not  censure  us  for  our  wayward  precedence  of  all  the  fish  which  swim  in 

coarse.    In  a  few  paisgraphs  we  may  he  our  waters.    It  is  an  ocean-bom  fish,  bat 
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80  constitQted  that  It  has  to  peifonn  an  that  the  surest  bait  to  captare  him  with, 

annual  pilgrimage  into  oar  tresh-water  is  the  common  red  worm. 

riYers  for  the  parpose  of  depositing  its  The  salmon  is  a  shy  fish,  and  as  he  in- 

spawn.    Their  running  time  usually  oc-  Tariably  inhabits  the  clearest  of  water, 

cupies  about  two'  months,  and  that  is  it  is  always  important  that  the  angler's 

the  period  when  they  are  in  season,  and  movements  should  be  particularly  cau- 

of  course  the  only  period  when  they  are  tious ;  and  in  throwing  the  fly,  he  should 

taken  in  great  numbers.  throw  it  clear  across  the  stream  if  pos- 

The  variety  of  which  we  speak,  is  a  sible,  and  after  letting  it  float  down  for  a 

slender  fish,  particularly  solid  in  texture,  few  yards  he  should  gradually  dn^  it 

and  has  a  small   head  and  delicate  fins,  back  again,  with  an  upward  tendency. 

The  upper  jaw  is  the  larger,  while  the  Like  ail  other  fish  tnat  swim  near  the 

tip  of  the  underjaw  in  the  female  has  an  surface  of  the  water,  the  salmon  cannot 

upward  turn.    The  back  is  usually  of  a  be  eaten  in  too  fresh  a  condition ;  and 

bluish  color,  the  sides  of  a  silvery  hue,  fudging  from  our  own  experience,  they 

and  the  belly  pure  white,  while  along  may  be  eaten  three  times  a  day,  for  a 

the  centre  of  its  body  runs  a  narrow  whole  season,  and  at  the  end  of  their 

black  stripe.    The  scales  are  small,  and  running  time  they  will  gratify  the  palate 

the  mouth  is  covered  with  small,  but  more  effectually  than  when  first  brought 

stout  and  pointed,  teeth.  A  few  dark  spots  upon  the  table. 

are  dispersed  over  that  part  of  the  body  The  process  of  spawning  has  been 

above  the  lateral  line,  and'  the  females  described  by  various  writers,  and  the 

usually  exhibit  a  larger  number  of  these  general  conclusion  is  as  follows.    On 

spots  than  the  males.    The  tail  of  the  reaching  a  suitable  spot  fbr  that  purpose, 

young  salmon  is  commonly  forked,  while  the  loving  pair  manage  to  die  a  furrow 

in  the  adult  fish  it  is  quite  square.    To  some  six  feet  long,  in  the  sana  or  gravel, 

speak  of  the  salmon  as  a  bold  biter  and  into  which  the  male  ejects  his  milt,  and 

a  handsome  fish,  or  of  his  wonderful  the  female  her  spawn ;  this  they  cover 

leaping  powers,  would  be  but  to  repeat  a  with  their  tails,  and  leaving  this  deposit 

thrice- told  tale.  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tne  liquid  ele- 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  some  of  ment,  betake  themselves  to  the  sea 
the  habits  of  the  salmon.  He  is  unques-  j^^ce  they  came.  This  spawning  ope- 
tjonably  the  most  active  of  all  the  finny  ^^Hi  usually  occupies  about  ten  days, 
tribes,  but  the  wonderful  leapS  which  he^^^Hkesplacein  the  autumn ;  and  when 

is  reported  to  havemade  are  all  moonshine  tl^^pring-time   comes,  the  salmon  are 

yVe  nave  seen  them  perform  some  superb  born,  and  under  "  their  Creator's  protec- 

somersets,  but  we  never  yet  saw  one  tion*'  are  swept  into  the  sea,  where  they 

which  could  scale  a  perpendicular  water-  come  to  their  natural  estate  by  the  fol- 

fall  of  ten  feet    That  they  have  been  lowing  spring,  and  ascend  their  native 

taken  above   waterfalls  three  or   four  rivers  to  revisit  the  haunts  of  their  min- 

times  as  high  we  do  not  deny ;  but  the  now-hood.   And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 

wonder  may  be  dispensed  with,  when  we  the  salmon  leaves  the  sea  in  an  emaci- 

remember  that  a  waterfall  seldom  occurs,  ated  condition,  acquires  his  fatness  while 

which  does  not  contain  a  number  of  rest-  goingup  a  river,  and  subsequently  returns 

ing  places  for  the  salmon  to  take  advan-  to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 

tage  of  while  on  his  upward  journey.  its  wonted  health  and  htsxtty. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  we  The  salmon  is  a  restless  fish,  and  sel- 

eontend  that  the  salmon  is  possessed  of  dom  found  a  second  time  in  exactly  the 

a  short  memory.     While  nshing  in  a  same  spot;  but  bis  principal  traveling 

small  river  on  a  certain  occasion,  owing  time  is  m  the  night,  when  the  stars  are 

to  the  bad  position  in  which  we  were  shining  brightly  and  all  the  world  is 

E laced,  we  lost  a  favorite  fly,  and  it  so  wrapt  in  silence, 
appened  that  in  about  one  hour  after-  The  salmon  come  up  from  the  sea  du- 
wards  a  fish  was  taken  by  a  brother  ring  a  flood  or  a  freshet,  and  in  ascending 
angler,  in  whose  mouth  was  found  the  a  river,  they  invariably  tarry  for  a  short 
identical  fly  that  we  had  lost.  time  in  all  the  pools  of  the  same.  Their 
This  fish  is  a  voracious  feeder^  and  an  object  in  doin^  this  has  not  been  clearly 
epicure  in  his  tastes,  for  his  food  is  com-  defined,  but  is  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
posed principally  of  small  and  delicate  pose  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  same 
fish,  and  the  sea-sand  eel ;  but  it  is  a  fact  motives  which  induce  a  human  traveler 
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to  tany  in  a  pleasant  valley  ?    The  only  long  since  frightened  the  salmon  from 
difference  is,  that  when  the  man  would  their  ancient  haunts,  and  the  beautiful 
resume  his  journey  he  waits  for  a  sunny  aborigines  of  our  rivers  now  seek  for 
day,  while  the  salmon  prefers  a  rainy  undisturbed    homes    in    more  northern 
day  to^ start  upon  his  pilgrimage.    The  waters.    Once  in  a  while,  even  at  the 
best  places  to  iish  for  salmon  are  the  present  time,  the  shad  fishermen  of  the 
shallows  above  the  deep  pools  f  and  it  is  Merrimack  and  Saco  succeed  in  netting 
a  settled  fact,  that  after  you  have  killed  a  small  salmon ;  but  in  the  Androscoggin, 
a  fish, you  are  always  sure  to  find  in  the  Kennebec,  and  Penobscot,  they  are  yet 
course  of  a  few  hours  another  individual  somewhat  abundant,  and  these  are  the 
in  ilk  same  place.     It  would  thus  seem  rivers   which  chiefly  supply    our    city 
that  they  are  partial  to  certain  localities,  markets  with  the  fresh  article. 
Another  thing  that  should  be  remembered  As  the  ice  melts  away  in  the  spring, 
is,  that  salmon  never  take  the  natural  fly  says  Dr.  J.  Y.  C.  Smith,  in  his  interesting 
while  it  is  in  a  stationary  position,  ou  little  book  on  the  Fishes  of  Massacha- 
when  floating  down  stream  ;  hence  the  setts,  they  rush  to  the  rivers  from  the 
irreat  importance  of  carrying  the  artificial  ocean ;  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  coo- 
By  directly  across  the  stream,  or  in  an  up-  firmed  by  successful  experiments,  that 
ward  oblique  direction.    When  you  have  they  visit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  very 
hooked  a  salmon  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  strain  streams  in  which  they  were  born.  When 
upon  him  in  any  degree,  unless  he  is  undisturbed,  they  swim  slowly  in  large 
swimming  towards  a  dangerous  ground,  schools  neartbe  surface ;  yet  they  are  so 
and  even  then  this  is  an  unsafe  experi-  timid,  that  if  suddenly  frightened,  the 
ment.     The  better  plan  is  to  throw  a  whole  column  will  turn  directly   back 
pebble  in  front  of  him,  for  the  purpose  of  towards  the  sea.  It  has  also  been  proven 
frightening  him  back,  and  you  should  that  a  salmon  can  scud  at  the  surprising 
manage  to  keep  as  near  his  royal  person  velocity  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.    The 
as  practicable.     Another   peculiarity  of  young  are  about  a  foot  long  when  they 
the  salmon  is   the  fact    that    (except-  visit  the  rivers  for  the  first  time ;  and  at 
ing  the  shad)  it  is  the  only  fish  which  the  end  of  two  years,  according  to  Mr. 
seems  to  be  perfectly  at  home  in  the  salt  Smith,  they  weiffh  five  or  six  pounds, 
sea,  as  well  as  in  the  fresh  springs  aiu^u  and  attain  their  uill  growth  in  about  six 
the  mountains.   It  is  also  singular  i^^^^years.   When  running  up  the  rivers  they 
color  of  its  flesh,  which  is  a  deep ^HJP are  in  a  fat  condition;  alter  that  period, 
and  the  texture  of  its  flesh  is  Temaratmy  having  deposited  their  spawn,  they  re- 
aolid :  the  latter  circumstance  is  proven  turn  to  the  sea,  lean  at^d  emaciated.    In 
by  the  fact  that  you  cannot  carry  a  sal-  extremely  warm  weather,  and  while  yet 
mon     by  the  gills,  as  you   can  other  in  the  salt  water,  they  are  often  greatly 
fish,  without  tearing  and  mutilating  him  annoyed  by  a  black  and  flat-looking  in- 
to an  uncommon  degree.  sect,  which  is  apt  to  endanger  their  lives. 
In  olden  times  there  was  hardly  a  river  As  soon,  however,  as  the  salmon  reaches 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  fresh  water,  this  insect  drops  off,  and 
north  of  Virginia,  which  was  not  annu-  the  fish  rapidly  improves, 
ally  visited  by  the  salmon ;  but  those  The  streams  which  these  fish  ascend, 
days  are  forever  departedi  and  it  is  but  are   invariably  distinguished    for   their 
seldom  that  we  now  hear  of  their  being  rocky  and  gravelly  bottoms,  for  the  cold- 
taken  in  any  river  south    of   Boston,  ness  and  purity  of  their  water,  and  for 
They  frequented,  in  considerable  num-  their  rapid  currents.   Those  which  afifurd 
bers,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware,  the  angler  the  most  sport,  are  rather 
and  North  rivers,  but  were  eminently  small  and  shallow,  and  empty  into  tide- 
abundant  in  the  Connecticut   and    the  water  rivers ;  while  in  these  they  are 
Thames.    On  the  former  stream  it  used  chiefly  taken  with  the  net.    The  tribu- 
to  be  stipulated  by  the  day-laborer,  that  taries  of  the  Androscogsrin,  Kennebec, 
he  should  have  salmon  placed  upon  his  and  Penobscot,  having  all  been  blocked 
table  only  four  times  in  the  week ;  and  up  with  mill-dams,  the  salmon  is  only 
we  have  been  told  by  an  old  man  residing  found  in  the  principal  estuaries ;  and  as 
on  the  latter  stream,  that  the  value  of  these  are  large  and  deep,  they  are  of  no 
three  salmon,  forty  years  ago,  was  equal  value  to  the  angler,  and  will  not  be 
to  one  shad — the  former  were  so  much  many  years  longer  even  to  the  fishermen 
snore  abundant   than    the  latter.     But  who  capture  them  for  'the  purpose  of 
steamboats,  and  the  din  of  cities,  have  making  money.    So  far  as  our  own  ex- 
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perienee  goes,  we  only  know  of  one  in  a  smoked  condition,  are  taken  in  nets 
rrrer,  within  the  linnits  of  the  Union,  and  seines  of  variotts  kinds.  Bnt  the 
which  aflbrds  the  angler  good  salmon  ■  only  instruments  used  by  the  scientific 
fishing,  and  that  is  the  Aroostook,  in  angler,  are  a  rod  and  reel,  three  hundred 
Maine.  Jt  have  been  informed,  how-  feet  of  hair  or  silk  line,  and  an  assort- 
erer,  thaSSjifeiiiar  salmon  is  taken  in    ment  of  artificial  flies.    Our  books  tell 


many  oPgMHyyers.  in  the  northern  us,  that  a  saudy  fly  is  commonly  the 

part  of  WKwOTdrk,  which  empty  into  best  killer,  but  our  own  experience  in* 

Lake  Oi\{anT3rand  the  Upper  St.  Law-  clinesus  to  the  belief,  that  a  large  brown 

rence,  but  we  are  compelled  to  doubt  the  or  black  haekle,  or  any  neatly- made  gray 

truth  of  the  statement.    Such  may  have  fly,  is  much  preferable  to  the  finest  mncy 

been  the  case  in  former  times,  but  we  specimens.  As  to  bait- fishing  for  salmon, 

think  it  is  not  so  now.    Salmon- are  not  we  have  never  tried  it — we  care  less 
taken  at  Montreal,  and  it  is  therefore  ^bout  it  than  we  know,  and  we  know 

unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  ever  tfut  precious  little.    Next  to  a  delicately 

reach  the  fountain-head  of  the  St.  Law-  made  fly,  the  most  important  thing  to 

rence;  this  portion  of  the  great  river  is  consider  is  the  leader  of  the  line,  wnich 

too  far  from  the  ocean,  and  too  exten-  should  be  made  of  the  best  material,  (a 

aively  navigated,  and  the  water  is  not  twisted  gut,)  and  at  least  five  feet  in 

sufficiently  clear.    That  they  once  as-  length.    But  if  the  angler  is  afraid  of 

cended  to  th%  Ottawa  river  and  Lake  On-  wading  in  a  cold  and  even  a  deep  stream, 

tario  1  have  not  a  doubt,  but  those  were  the  very  best  of  tackle  will  avail  him 

in  the  times  of  the  days  of  old.    Another  nothing.    It  is  but  seldom  that  a  large 

prevailing  opinion  with  regard  to  salmon,  salmon  can  be  taken,  without  costing  the 

we  have  it  in  our  power  decidedly  to  captor  a  good  deal  of  hard  labor,  and  a 

contradict.    Mr.  John  J.  Brown,  in  his  number  of  .duckings.     And  when  the 

useful  little  book  entitled  the  "  American  character  of  the  fish  is  remembered,  this 

Angler's  Guide,"  makes  the  remark,  that  assertion  will  not  appear  stranee.     Not 

salmon  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  only  is  the  salmon  a  large  fish,  but  he  is 

the  Mississippi  and  its  magnificent  tribu-  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  lightning 

taries.    Such  is  not  the  fact,  and. we  are  quickness.    Owing  to  his  extreme  care> 

SQie  that  if   ''our  brother"    hall  ever  lulness  in  meddling  with  matters  that 

caught  a  glimpse  of  the  muddy  Missis-  may  injure  him,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 

sippi,  he  would  have  known  by  intuition  most  delicate  tackk,  iii  the  most  cautious' 

that  such  could  not  be  the  case.    Nor  is  and  expert  manner.    To  pull  a  salmon 

the  salmon  partial  to  any  of  the  rivers  in  shore,  immediately  after  he  has  been 

of  the  far  South,  as  many  people  suppose ;  hooked,  will  never  do;  the  expert  way 

so  that  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat-  is  to  give  him  all  the  line  he  wants,  never 

ter  is  just  this, — that  the  salmon  fisheries  foigetting  in  the  meantime  that  it  roust 

of  the  United  States  proper,  are  of  but  be  kept  perfectly  taut.    And  this  must 

little  consequence  when  compared  with  be  done  continually,  in  spite  of  every 

many   other   countries    on    the   globe,  obstacle,  not  only  when  the  fish  per- 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  our  Territo-  forms  his  splendid  leaps  out  of  the  water, 

ries,  however,  we  have  a  very  difierent  but  ftlso  when  he  is  stemming  the  cur* 

story  to  relate,  for  a  finer  river  for  sal-  rent  of  the  stream,  trying  to  break  the 

mon  does  not  water  any  country  than  the  naughty  hook  against  a  rock,  or  when 

mighty  Columbia — that  same  Columbia  he  has  made  a  sudden  wheel,  and  is  gli- 

where  a  certain  navigator  once  purchased  ding  down  the  stream  with  the  swiftness 

a  ton  of  salmon  for  a  jack-knife.    Bnt  of  a  falling  star.    The  last  eflfort  to  get 

that  river  is  somewhat  too  far  ofi*  to  ex-  away,  which  I  ha^e  mentioned,  is  usually 

pect  an  introduction  in  our  present  essay,  the  last  that  the  salmon  makes,  and  it  is 

and  we  will  therefore  take  our  reader,  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  that 

by  his  permission,  into  the  neighboring  the  angler  should  manage  him  correctly 

Provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  when  going  down.     Narrow  rifts,  and 

and  Nova  Scotia.  even  waterfalls,  do  not  stop  the  salmon ; 

Before  proceeding  another  step,  how-  and  bashes,  deep  holes,  slippery  bottoms, 

ever,  we  must  insert  a  paragraph  about  and  rocky  shores  must  not  impede  the 

the  various  methods  employ^  to  capture  eourse  of  the  angler  who  would  secure 

the  salmon.     The  Indiiahs,  and  many  a  prize.    And  though  the  salmon  is  a 

white  barbarians,  spear  them  by  torch-  powerful  fish,  he  is  not  loag^ winded,  and 

light ;  and  the  thousands  sent  to  market  by  ^is  great  impatieoee  is  apt  to  drown 
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hiiMelf,  mueh  looMr  than  one  woald  abound  in  waterftlli.  and  tbon^exoeed- 
snppose.  The  timtsa  moat  favorable  for  ingly  wild*  are  usually  quite  eonvenient 
taking  this  fish,  are  early  in  the  morning  to  angle  in,  for  the  reason  that  the  spring 
and  late  in  the  afternoon ;  and  when  the  freshets  are  apt  to  leave  a  grufelly  mar- 
angler  reaches  his  fishing  ground,  and  gin  on  either  side.  The  condb||[ices  for 
discovers  the  salmon  leaping  out  of  the  getting  to  this  out-of-tl^^|^^Bion  are 
water,  as  if  too  happy  to  remain  quiet,  somewhat  rud^  but  qVHI^nortable 
he  may  then  calculate  upon  rare  sport  and  very  romantic.  TneS^ffr  has  to 
As  to  the  pleasure  of  capturing  a  fine  go  in  a  Quebec  fishing  smft^  q)r  if  he  is 
salmon,  we  conceive  it  to  be  more  ex-  in  the  habit  of  trusting  to  fortune  when 
quisite  than  any  other  sport  in  the  he  gets  into  a  scrape,  he  can  always  ob- 
world.  We  have  killed  a  builalo  on  tain  a  passage  down  the  St  Lawrence  in 
the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Peter's  river,  a  brig  or  ship,  which  will  land  him  al 
but  we  had  every  advantage  over  the -^  any  stated  pomt  K  he  goes  in  a  smack, 
pursued,  for  we  rode  a  well-trained  horse,  - '  he  can  always  make  use  of  her  tiny  cabin 
and  carried  a  double-barreled  gun.  We  for  his  temporary  home ;  but  if  he  takes 
have  seen  John  Cheney  bring  to  the  earth  a  ship,  after  she  has  spread  her  sails  for 
a  mighty  bull  moose,  among  the  Adiron-  £urope,  he  will  have  to  depend  upon  the 
dac  mountains,  but  he  was  assisted  by  a  hospitality  of  the  Esquimaux  Indians, 
pair  of  terrible  dogs,  and  carried  a  heavy  At  the  mouths  of  a  few  of  the  streams 
rifle.  But  neither  of  these  exploits  is  to  alluded  to,  he  may  chance  *to  find  the 
be  compared  with  that  of  capturing  a  newly-built  cabin  of  a  lumberman,  who 
twenty- pound  salmon,  with  a  line  almost  will  treat  him  with  marked  politeness; 
as  fine  as  the  flowing  hair  of  a  beautiful  but  he  must  not  lay  the  **  flattering  nnc* 
woman.  When  we  offer  a  fly  to  a  salmon,  tion"  to  his  soul,  that  he  will  receive 
we  take  no  undue  advantage  of  him.  but  any  civilities  from  the  agents  of  the  Hud- 
allow  him  to  follow  his  own  free  will ;  son's  Bay  Company,  whom  he  may  hap- 
and  when  he  has  hooked  himself,  we  pen  to  meet  in  that  northern  wilderness. 

.  give  him  permission  to  match  his  strength       A  large  proportion  of  these  streams  run 

against  our  skill.    Does  not  this  kict  through  an  unknown  mountain  land,  and 

prove  that  salmon  fishing  is  distinguish-  are  yet  nameless ;  so  that  we  cannot  des- 

sd  for  its  humanity,  if  notTori(s^ftantQ(.f  ignate  fne  precise  localities  where  we 

We  have  sat  in  a  cariole  and  driven  a  l^ve  been  particularly  successful ;  and 

*  Canadian  pacer,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  we  might  add,  that  the  few  which  have 
two  minutes  and  a  hal*  on  the  icy  plains  been  named  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  as  we  held* the  reins,  can  never  be  remembered  without  a  feel- 
bave  thought  we  could  not  enjoy  a  more  ing  of  disgust  Not  to  attempt  a  pun,  it 
exquisite  pleasure.  That  experience,  can  safely  be  remarked  that  those  names 
however,  was  ours  long  before  we  had  are  decidedly  beasdy ;  for  they  celebrate 
ever  seen  a  genuine  salmon ;  we  are  such  creatures  as  the  hos^,  the  sheep  and 
somewhat  wiser  now,  for  we  have  ac-  the  cow.  The  salmon  taken  on  this  coast 
quired  the  artof  driving  through  the  pure  vary  from  ten  to  forty  pounds,  though 
white  foam  even  a  superb  salmon,  and  the  average  weight  is  perhaps  fifteen 
that,  too,  with  only  a  silken  line  some  pounds.  They  constitute  an  important 
hundred  yards  in  len^h.  article  of  commerce,  and  it  is  sometimes 
One  of'^the  most  fruitful  salmon  regions  the  case  that  a  single  fisherman  will  se- 
for  the  angler  to  visit  lies  on  the  north  cure  at  least  four  hundred  at  one  tide,  in 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  be-  a  single  net.  The  cities  of  Montreal  and 
tween  the  Sagoenay  and  the  North-west  Quebec  are  supplied  with  fresh  salmon 
river  in  Labrador.  A  few  years  ago,  how-  from  this  portion  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
ever,  there  was  good  fishing  to  be  had  in  and  the  entire  valley  of  that  river,  as 
Mai  Hav  river,  above  the  &iguenay,  and  well  as  portions  of  the  Union,  are  sup- 
also  in  the  Jacques  Cartier,  above  Quebec,  plied  with  smoked  salmon  from  the  same 
but  good  sport  is  seldom  found  in  either  of  region.  The  rivers  on  the  southern  coast 
those  streams  at  the  present  time.  But  the  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  generally 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Saguenay  itself  well  supplied  with  salmon,  but  those 
(particularlv  the  River  St  Manaret)afibnd  streams  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  rarest  of  sport,  even  now.  The  streams  difficult  of  access.  But  a  visit  to  any 
of  this  coast  are  rather  small,  bat  very  nu-  portion  of  thitf  great  northern  valley, 
merous,  and  without  a  single  exception,  during  the  pleasant  summer  tltae,  is  at- 
we  believe,  are  rapid,  cold  and  clear,  lihey  tended  with  many  interesting  circum- 
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stances.  6«D«mUy  speaking,  the  sceneiy  before  onr  mind,  ve  are  disposed  to  con* 
isinountainou8,andthooghtlie  people  are  sider  the  Bay  of  Cbalenr  the  most  in- 
not  yery  nnmerons,  they  are  somewhat  terestin^  salmon  region  in  the  British 
unique  in  their  manners  and  customs.  Possessions.  This  estaarydirides  Lower 
and  always  take  pleasure  in  lavishing  Canada  from  New-Bra nswick,  and  as 
their  attentions  upon  the  stranger.  The  the  streams  emptying  into  it  are  numerous 
weeks  that  we  spent  voyaging  upon  the  and  always  clear,  they  are  resorted  to  by 
St.  Lawrence  we  always  remember  with  the  salmon  in  great  numbers.  The  see* 
unalloyed  pleasure ;  and  if  we  thought  nery  of  the  bay  is  remarkably  beautiful : 
that  fortune  would  never  again  permit  us  the  northern  shore,  being  nigged  and 
to  revisit  those  delightful  scenes,  we  mountainous,  presents  an  agreeable  con- 
should  indeed  be  quite  unhappy.  trast  to  the  southern  shore,  which  is  an 
*  The  most  agreeable  of  our  pilgrimages  extensive  lowland,  fertile  and  somewhat 
were  performed  in  a  small  sail- boat,  cultivated.  The  principal  inhabitants  of 
commanded  bv  an  experienced  and  very  this  region  are  Scotch  farmers,  and  the 
intelligent  pilot  of  Tadousac,  named  simplicity  of  their  lives  is  only  equaled 
Ovington,  and  onr  companions  were  by  their  hospitality;  and  upon  this  hay, 
Charles  Pentland,  Esq.  of  Launceau  Leau  also,  reside  the  few  survivors  of  k  once 
on  the  Saguenay,  and  George  Price,  jr.,  powerful  aboriginal  nation,  the  Micmac 
Esq.,  of  Quebec.  We  had  everything  Indians.  But  of  all  the  rivers  which 
we  wanted  in  the  way  of  *'  creature  empty  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  there  is 
comforts ;"  and  we  went  everywhere,  not  one  that  can  be  compared  to  the 
saw  everybody,  cauffht  lots  of  salmon,  Restigooche,  which  is  its  principal  trtbu- 
killed  an  occasional  seal,  and  tried  to  tary.  It  is  a  winding  stream,  unequal 
harpoon  an  occasional  white  porpoise;  in  width,  and  after  running  through  a 
now  enjoying  a  glorious  sunset,  and  then  hilly  country,  it  forces  its  way  through 
watching  the  stars  and  the  strange  aurora,  a  superb  mountain  gorge,  and  then  begins 
as  we  lay  becalmed  at  midnight  far  out  to  expand  in  width  until  it  falls  into  its 
upon  the  deep ;  at  one  time  gazing  with  parent  bay.  The  scenery  is  beautiful 
wonder  upon  a  terrible  storm,  and  then  beyond  compare,  and  the  eye  is  occa- 
again  happy,  fearless,  and  free,  dashing  sionally  refreshed  by  the  appearance  of 
over  the  billows  before  a  stiff  gale.  a  neat  farm,  or  a  little  Indian  hamlet 

Some  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  fly-  The  river  is  particularly  famous  for  its 
fishing  in  this  region,  are  owing  to  the  salmon,  whicn  are  very  abundant  and  of 
fact  that  you  are  not  always  sure  of  the  a  good  size.  But  this  is  a  region  which 
raius  of  your  fish  even  after  you  have  the  anglers  of  our  country  or  the  Prov- 
nooked  him,  for  it  may  be  a  forty  or  inces,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
twenty-pound  salmon,  and  then  again  it  have  not  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  visit, 
may  be  a  salmon-trout  or  a  four-pound  and  many  of  the  resident  inhabitants  are 
specimen  of  the  common  trout.  The  not  even  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  expectations  of  salmon  may  be  taken  with  the  fly.  The 
tile  anglerare  always  particularly  excited,  regular  fishermen  catch  them  altogether 
Another  pleasure  which  might  be  men-  with  the  net,  and  the  Indians  with  the 
tioned,  is  derived  from  queer  antics  and  spear  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
laughable  yells  of  the  Indians,  who  are  Indians  are  already  complaining  of  the 
always  hanging  about  your  skirts,  for  whites  fordestroying  their  fisheries,  when 
the  express  purpose  of  making  themselves  it  is  known  that  a  single  individual  will 
merry  over  any  mishap  which  may  befall  frequently  capture,  in  a  single  day,  a 
Tou.  The  only  drawback  which  we  hundred  splendid  fellows,  and  that,  too, 
have  found  in  fishing  in  these  waters,  is  with  a  sprar  of  only  one  tine.  It  is  re- 
caused  by  the  immense  number  of  mus-  ported  of  a  Scotch  clergjrman  who  once 
quitoes  and  sand-flies.  Every  new  guest  angled  in  <*  these  parts,"  that  he  killed 
is  received  by  them  with  particular  and  three  hundred  salmon  in  one  season,  and 
constant  attention :  their  only  desire,  by  with  a  single  rod  and  reel.  A  pUji^rimai^e 
niffht  or  day,  seems  to  be,  to  gorge  them-  to  the  Restigouche  would  afiord  the 
selves  to  death  with  the  life-blood  of  salmon  fisher  sufficient  material  to  keep 
those  who  *'  happen  among  them."  It  his  thinkers  busy  for  at  least  one  year, 
actually  makes  our  blood  run  cold,  to  The  angler  and  lover  of  scenery  who 
think  of  the  misery  we  endured  from  these  could  spare  a  couple  of  months,  would 
winged  tormentors.  find  it  a  glorious  trip  to  go  to  the  Bay  of 

Even  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  Chaleur  in  a  vessel  around  Nova  Scotia, 
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returning  in  a  canoe  by  the  Restigoache,  anglers.  In  this  province  the  old  Engliah 
and  the  Spring  river,  which  empties  ioto  feeling  for  the  *^  gentle  art*'  is  kept  vp, 
the  St.  John.  His  most  tedious  portage  and  we  know  of  fly  fishermen  there*  a 
would  be  only  about  three  miles  long,  record  of  whose  piscatorial  exploits 
(a  mere  nothing  to  the  genuine  angler,)  would  have  overwnelmed  even  the  re- 
and  soon  after  touching  the  latter  river,  nowned  Walton  and  Davy  with  astonish* 
hecouldshiphimself  onboardofasteam-  ment  The  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  are 
boat,  and  come  home  in  less  than  a  week,  quite  numerous,  and  usually  well  sup- 
even  if  that  home  hdppened  to  be  west  plied  with  salmon.  The  great  favorite 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  among  the  Halifax  anglers  is  Gold  river. 

Of  all  the  large  rivers  of  New-Bruns-  a  cold  and  beautiful  stream,  which  is  about 

wick,  we  know  not  a  single  one  which  sixty  miles  distant  from  that  city,  in  a 

will  not  afford  the  fly  fisherman  an  abun-  westerly  direction.     The  valley  of  the 

dance  of  sport     Foremost  among  our  stream  is  somewhat  settled,  and  by  a 

favorites,  we   would^  mention    the    St.  frugal  and  hard-working  Swiss  and  Ger- 

John,  with  the  numerous  beautiful  tribu-  man  population,  who  pitched  their  tents 

taries  which  come  into   it,  below   the  there  in  1760.    It  is  fifteen  years  since  it 

Great  Falls,  not  forgetting  the  magnifi-  was  discovered  by  a  strolling  angler,  and 

cent  pool  below  those  falls,  nor  Salmon  at  the  present  time  there  is  hardly  a  man 

river  and  the  Aroostook.  The  scenery  of  residing  on  its  banks  who  does  not  con- 

this  valley  is  charmingbeyond  compare,  sider  himself  a  faithful  disciple  of  Walton, 

but  the  man  who  would  spend  a  summer  Even  among  the  Micmac  Indians,  who 

therein,  must  have  a  remarkably  long  pay  the  river  an  annual  visit,  may  be 

purse,  for  the  half- civilized  Indians, and  occasionally  found  an  expert  fly  fisher, 

the  less  than  half-civilized  white  people.  But  after  all.  Nova  Scotia  is  not  exact)]' 

of  the  region,  have  a  particular  ])assion  the  province  to  which  a  Yankee  angler 

for  imposing  upon  travelers,  and  charg-  would  enjoy  a  visit,  for  cockney  fisher- 

ing  them  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  men  are  a  little  too  abundant,  and  the 

the  simple  necessaries  they  may  need,  ways  of  the  people  in  some  ridiculous 

The    saJmoD  of  the  St.  John  are  nu-  particulars  smack  too  much  of  the  mother 

merous,  but  rather  small,  seldom  weigh-  country. 

ing  more  than  fifteen  pounds.  Thefisheries  Having  finished  our  geographical  his- 

of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  near  the  mouth  of  tory  of  the  salmon  and  his    American 

the  St.    John,  constitute  an  important  haunts,  we  will  take  our  leave  of  him 

interest,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  by  simply  remarking,  (for  the  benefit  of 

The  fishermen  here  take  the  salmon  with  those  who  like  to  preserve  what  they 

drag  nets,  just  before  high  water  :  the  capture,)  that  there  are  three  modes  for 

nets  are  about  sixty  fathoms  long,  and  preserving  the  salmon : — first,  by  putting 

require  three  or  four  boats  to  manage  them  in  salt  for  three  days,  and  then 

them.    The  fish  are  all  purchased,  at  this  smoking,  which  takes  about  twelve  days ; 

particular  point,  by  one  man,  at  the  rate  secondly,  by  regularly  salting  them  down» 

of  eighty  cents  apiece,  large  and  small,  as  you  would  mackerel ;  and  thirdly,  by 

during  the  entire  season.      The  other  boiling  and  then  pickling  them  in  vinegar. 

New- Brunswick  rivers  to  which  we  have  The  latter  method  is  unquestionably  the 

alluded,  are  the  Mirimichi  and  the  St.  most  troublesome,  but  at  the  same  time 

Croix  ;  but  as  we  have  never  angled  in  (he  most  expeditions;  and  what  can  tickle 

either,  we  will  leave  them  to  their  seve*  the  palate  more  exquisitely  than  a  choice 

ral  reputations.  bit  of  pickled  salmon,  with  a  bottle  of 

We  now  come  to  say  a  few  words  of  Burgundy  to  float  it  to  its*  legitimate 

Nova  Scotia,  which  is  not  only  lamous  home  ? 
for  its  salmon,  but  also  for  its  scientific 
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GERMAN    VIEWS    OP  ENGLISH    CRITICISM. 

BT  THEODORE  A.   TELLKAMFF. 

It  is  often  admitted  in  English  publica-  what  is  foreign  merely  because  it  is  so, 
lions,  that  iittJe  was  known  of  German  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  The  former 
literature  in  that  country  until  recently,  erroneous  sentences  passed  on  German 
Certainly,  no  one  familiar  with  the  Ian-  literature,  are  now  only  quoted  to  show 
guages  and  modern  literary  history  of  the  the  ignorance  of  the  critics  who  passed 
two  nations,  will  be  disposed  to  question  them,  and  who,  in  thus  attacking  what 
the  truth  of  the  admission.  Indeed,  it  is  they  had  so  little  knowledge  of,  appear  to 
only  very  lately  that  the  English  jm^/ic  can  have  acted  with  the  same  disregard  of 
be  said  to  have  possessed  any  real  knowl-  reason  and  the  same  conseouences  that 
edge  of  the  poetry  and  scholarship  of  their  distinguish  the  adventure  of  Don  Quixote 
Germanic  neighbors  across  the  Channel,  and  the  windmill.  Some  writers,  for  in- 
Previous  to  the  present  century  only  a  stance,  in  the  blindness  of  their  prejudice, 
few  individuals  were  acquainted  with  would  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  one  Ger- 
them,  and  they  only  to  a  verylimited  e.\-  man  author  an  atheist,  another  a  deist,  or 
tent.  Many  of  the  old  Grerman  epic  songs  ascribe  to  one  work  an  immoral,  to 
and  traditions,  such  as  the  Hildebrand  another  an  irreligious  tendency,  with  as 
song,  Horny  Siegefried,  or  Sigurd,  Rey-  little  justice  and  real  knowledge  of  the 
pard  the  Fox,  &c.,  were  imported  matter  as  they  would  exhibit,  who  should 
into  England,  and  now  rank,  altnou^h  style  Shakspeare  immoral  and  atheistical, 
very  erroneously,  with  the  antiquities  Some  even  asserted  that "  German  theolo- 
of  Jts  literature.  Besides  these,  compar-  ey  "  was  akin  to  irreligion,  because  of  a 
ati  vely  few  German  works,  chiefly  on  re-  tew  works  like  those  oi  Strauss ;  and  they 
ligious  subjects,  or  on  mathematics  and  even  seemed  to  fear  that  the  study  of  it 
astronomy,  were  known ;  and  they,  from  would  endanger  the  Christian  religion, 
the  nature  of  their  subjects,  only  to  the  Surely  no  one  could  seriously  entertain 
learned  few.  such  a  fear,  who  knew  the  religious  feel* 

At  first  the  progress  of  German  litera-  ing  or  the  religious  views  of  the  great 

ture  in  England  within  this  century  was  mass  of  the  German  people,  or  who  hajs 

slow.    Many  prejudices  and  much  bigot-  an  appreciation  of  what  theology,  as  a 

ry  had  to  be  overcome  before  it  could  sci^ce,  means.    What  was  sneered  at  as 

^in  favor  and  a  tirm  footing  among  a  nap  *'  German  theology  "  has   already  been 

tion  whose  natural  distaste  for  what  is  controverted  and    condemned   by   both 

foreign  was  heightened  by  appeals  from  English  and  German  critics,  theologians 

various  quarters,  even  from  men  of  high  of  the  highest  standing :  it  is  no  more  the 

reputation,    and    on    various    absurd  theology  of  Germany  than  the  views  of 

grounds.    German  literature  was  at  that  any  sect  or  of  Tom  Paine  are  the  theology 

time  particularly  proscribed  as  dangerous  of  England.    But  the  instance  shows 

to  the  "  classical  taste  "  and  to  the  "  good  what  difficulties,    what  ignorance  and 

morals  "  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Such  prejudice  the  literature  of  one  nation  has 

views  had  a  temporary  retarding  effect,  to  contend  with  in  its  first  introduction  to 

but  they  soon  gave  place  to  more  just  another. 

opinions,  as  it  began  to  be  better  and  The  natural  desire  of  men  of  literary 

more,  generally  understood.  taste  to  read  the  imperishable  productions 

Twenty  years  ago,  independent  read-  of  the  great  poets  of  other  nations  in  the 

ers  of  German  poetry  and  scholars  familiar  original,  leads  frequently  to  the  Audy  of 

with  the  state  of  the  sciences  in  Germany,  other  langua{;es,  bui  the  active  interest  felt 

were  rare  in  England ;  but  since  their  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences  leads  per- 

number  has  rapidly  increased,  and  many  haps  more  generally  to  it.    At  present, 

of  the  most  distinguished  writers,  having  whoever  is  desirous  of  keeping  pace  with 

directed  their  attention  that  way,  have  the  rapid  progress  of  the  sciences,  espe- 

done  much  to  eradicate  that  narrow  na-  cially  of  the  natural  sciences,  has  to  make 

tionality  which  prompts  men  to  condemn  himaelf  familiar  with  the  languages  of 
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those  countries  in  which  those  seieQces  that  which  kindles  in  the  reader  a  spirit 
are  principally  cultivated.  The  scholar  kindred  to  the  poet's — had  been  wanting, 
can  no  more  rely  on  his  Greek  and  Latin.  Schlegel  and  Tieck  have  raised  the  stand* 
The  time  has  passed  when  the  latter  was  anl  of  translation,  and  since  their  hUwn 
the  universal  languaj;e  of  the  learned,  there  hdve  appeared  there  translations  of 
Though  many  scientific  works  are  yet  classic  and  modern  poets  from  time  to 
written  in  Latin,  by  far  the  greater  num-  time  of  merit  almost  equal  to  theirs, 
her  are  in  the  modern  languages,  all  of  To  these  great  modem  translators  in  a 
which  elucidate  each  other,  and  the  stu-  great  measure,  and  partly  also  to  its  cen- 
dent  necessarily  lags  behind  if  he  is  tral  position  in  Europe  and  its  various  re- 
obliged  to  wait  for  or  trust  to  translations  lations  to  surrounding  countries  upon 
or  compilations.  He  must  therefore  con-  which  its  historical  development  so  much 
aect  the  study  of  the  ancient  with  that  of  depends,  it  is  mainly  to  he  attributed  that 
the  modern  tongues.  The  importaoce  of  there  is  scarcely  any  people  so  free  from 
this  has  been  for  some  time  generally  national  jealousy  in  matters  of  literature. 

^  recognized  in  Germany;  and  accordingly  Works  of  genius  are  ever  alike  welcome 
the  study  of  the  livmg  languages  has  there,  come  from  what  source  they  may. 
been  very  generally  introduced  there,  into  \Literary  men  are  more  catholic  and  cos- 
literary  institutions.  For  some  years  also  mopolitan  there  ihan  in  any  other  coun- 
the  study  of  the  German  has  been  made  a  try ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  no 
iMirt  of  education  in  the  schools  and  col-  evil  results  have  attended  the  prevalence 
leges  of  England,  France  and  the  United  of  such  a  spirit;  on  the  contrary,  the 
States ;  and  now,  where  a  short  time  ago,  rapid  development  of  men  of  great  gen- 

*  owing  to  the  national  prejudice  before  ius  has  been  aided  by  it,  and  its  only  ef- 

alluded  to,  German  literature  was  inmost  feet  on  men  of  inferior  talents  is,  that  thev 

proscribed,  the  knowledge  of  the  German  are  forced  to  imitate  and  soon  sink  back 

language  is  considered  not  only  as  a  again  into  the  insignificance  from  which 

source  from  which  much  enjoyment  may  some  immature  indications  of  genius  bad 

he  drawn,  but  as  an  essential  acquire-  drawn  them. 

ment  of  scientific  men.  Of  the  English  writers  who  have  coo- 
This  change  in  literary  public  opinion  tributed  to  bring  the  study  ef  Germaa 
in  England  has  been  brought  about  partly  literature  more  into  fashion,  since  Scott 
hr  the  more  frequent  intercourse  between  and  Coleridge,  Carlyle  holdis  at  present 
Germans  and  Englishmen  consequent  the  most  prominent  position.  Heisemi- 
Qpon  the  modem  increased  facilities  for  nently  qualified  for  it  by  his  intimate 
travel,  but  chiefly  b}r  the  writings  of  some  knowledge  of  the  German  mode  of  life, 
thorough  students  in  particular  depart-  and  of  the  language  in  all  its  niceties, 
ments  of  German  literature,  and  their  se-  such  as  the  sh^es  of  meaning  §pven  to 
lections  and  translations  from  German  words  by  popular  associations  of  ideas,  as 
authors.  The  efforts  of  these  few  scholars  well  as  their  strict  scientific  significations, 
have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  All  his  writings  evince  a  familiarity  with 
awaken  that  sympathy  which  belongs  the  spirit  of  German  poetry,  and  his  criti- 
inherently  to  nations  of  the  same  family,  cisms  and  translations  have  produced  a 
but  which  lies  dormant  until  a  common  marked  eflTect  on  subsequent  reviews  and 
lanjpiage  is  found  to  express  it  For  two  translations  of  German  authors.  But  be» 
nations  cannot  through  mere  literal  trans-  though  his  writings  have  had  more  influ- 
lations  understand  each  other ;  the  wri-  ence  than  those  of  any  other  author,  is 
tings  of  each  must  not  only  be  rendered,  by  no  means  the  only  one  who  has  dis- 
biU  a^uUed  to  the  spirit  of  the  other.  tin«iished  himself  in  this  department» 
Thus  the  masterly  translation  of  Homer  bou  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
by  Voss  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  We  ated  not  enumerate  them  ;  it  is  per- 
of  German  literature.  The  marvelous  fectly  evident,  however,  through  their 
excellence  of  this  epic  son|,  admitted  be-  writings  and  from  other  facts,  that  a  trans- 
lore  on  Ihe  authority  of  philologists,  was  fusionlias  been  going  on  between  Eng- 
now  unveiled  to  every  educated  man  in  land  and  Germany,  and  that  the  two 
the  nation.  The  excellent  translation  of  countries  understand  each  other  now 
Sfaakspeare  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck  pro-  much  better  than  they  ever  did  before, 
duced  in  a  different  sphere  a  similar  effect.  Old  prejudices  have  melted  awav  on  both 
These  plays  were  not  novel  in  Germany ;  sides,  and  especially  in  England  the  out- 
they  had  been  translated  before,  and  well  cries,  once  lashionable,  by  those  who 
tianslated ;  but  the  Promethean  spark —  were  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  against  Gar- 
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man  ]iteiataie«  hare  been  silenced  by  the  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  mental  derelop* 
progress  of  knowledge.  For  several  ment  of  the  German  people,  andwas  nev- 
years  the  greater  num&r  of  articles  on  er  considered  fixed  like  a  dead  language, 
the  subject  in  the  leading  Reviews  have  or  as  the  French  was  atone  time  thought 
evinced  a  considerable,  and  many  even  a  to  be  by  a  decree  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
thorough  knowledge  of  it.  9aise.    A  lanrnage  is  the  medium  for  the 

But  the  English  writers  still  occasion-  conveyance  of  impressions,  images,  emo- 
ally  fall  into  some  errors,  naturally  tions,  passions  and  ideas;  as  these 
enough,  in  treating  of  the  difi^rent  depart-  become  more  and  more  comprehensive,  it 
ments  of  a  literature  so  various  and  uni-  has  to  conform.  A  clear  and  correct  idea. 
Tarsal  as  the  German ;  and  as  these  errors  if  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  simple  sen- 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  by  students,  tence,  must  be  ^iven  in  a  compound  one, 
or  least  of  all  by  a  lover  of  nis  native  as  in  music  an  idea  which  cannot  be  con- 
literature,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  veyed  in  a  simple  melody  may  be  uttered 
admirer  of  that  of  the  land  of  his  adop-  through  a  full  harmonic  current.  It  is 
tion,  without  notice,  we  have  undertaken  obviously  a  fault  if  a  language  does  not 
this  article  chiefly  with  the  view  of  pdnt-  permit  an  appropriate  expression  of  ideas 
ing  out  and  correcting  a  few  of  the  most  and  their  modifications,  through  a  slavish 
obvious.  An  article  on  Lessing  which  deference  to  conventional  rules, 
appeared  in  .the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Critics  who  sit  down  to  compare  Ger- 
October,  1845,  contains  samples  of  most  man  and  English  literature,  with  the  no- 
of  them,  and  we  shall  therefore  refer  to  it  tion  that  the  style  of  the  former  is  neees- 
for  illustration,  though  it  is  not  our  pur-  sarily  cloudy  and  inflated,  will  of  course 
pose  to  reply  to  its  false  positions  at  any  soon  conclude  that  the  former  is  **  emptv," 
length.  while  they  speak  of  the  latter  as  full 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  has  of  •* inexhaustible  energy  and  wealth:** 
arisen  from  confounding  national  preju-  after  having  thus  **  in  broad  outlinesf' 
dices  with  nationality.  This  leads  to  established  the  superiority  of  their  own 
many  others;  for  instance,  to  (hat  of  over  the  German  literature,  to  the  satis- 
judging  things  not  according  to  real  merit,  faction  of  themselves  and  their  quasi 
out  according  to  what  some  who  are  constituents,  they  can  easily  delude  them- 
misled  by  a  narrow  taste  or  conventional  selves  into  a  belief  in  their  fairness,  by 
notions  regard  as  the  English  standard  of  saying  something  in  praise  of  some  indi- 
excellence.  Thus  some  reviewers  find  vidual  German  writers.  The  phrases 
fault  with  certain  constructions  of  Ger-  in  Quotation  marks  are  from  the  articla 
man  sentences,  not  because  they  are  so  on  Lessing,  the  author  of  which  would 
unlike  Englis^^  but  because  they  are  un-  seem  to  have  proceeded  In  his  task  of 
Uke  the  m<raern  flippant  review  English  criticism  in  much  the  manner  indicated, 
which  they  themselves  write.  They  pay  But  we  must  refer  to  this  article  more 
no  regard  to  the  difiisrent  frame-work  of  particularly ;  and  though  its  tone  is  suffl- 
the  language  nor  to  its  distinguishing  and  ciently  provoking  to  a  lover  of  German 
by  no  means  objectionable  feature  in  de-  literature,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
riving  its  words  from  the  Latin  and  Cel-  to  disclaim  any  personal  feeling  in  com- 
tic  as  well  as  pure  German.  Enjjlish  nenting  upon  some  of  its  mip-statements. 
censure  by  those  who  write  dfricious  A  few  sentences  may  show  the  spirit 
style   in    their  mother  tongue,  of  the  in  which  it  is  written,  and  with  what 

Sammaticai  peculiarities  of  a  language  confident  dogmatism  its  erroneous  views 
ey  evidently  do  not  well  understand,  is  are  put  forth.  After  some  general  re- 
hardly  worth  a  serious  reply.  They  dis-  marks,  to  the  tenor  of  which  we  have 
like  the  style  of  Schiiler,or  Goethe,  or  Von  already  referred ,  the  author  says,  "  Their 
Humboldt,  but  can  give,  at  least  the  au-  literature  is  of  yesterday ;  and  though 
thor  of  the  article  on  Lessing  does  not  at-  its  brief  career  has  been  prolific  beyond 
tempt,  any  better  reason  than  tftfe  dixiL  example,  it  has  not  yet  attained  a  lithe 
The  reader  must  believe  it.  But  this  of  the  richness  of  ours,  and  will  never 
**iurare  in  verba  tnagistri"  has  gone  out  attain  its  vigor.**  But  he  lets  us  know 
of  fashion  since  **  the  spirit  of  free  inqui-  in  another  place,  that  he  is  far  from  be- 
ry*'has  become  the  order  of  the  day.  liev ing  German  literature  to  be  *'of  yea- 
Such  writers  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  terday;"  and  it  is  evident  he  only  says 
the  development  of  the  German  has  dif-  90  here,  because  he  is  fond  of  **  brief 
fered  in  many  respects  from  that  of  any  sentences.**  Unfortunately,  this,  like 
other  modem  European  langm;e;  that  many  others  of  his  brief  sentences,  wanta 
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the  redeeming  merit  of  the  direct  mode  Httle  study  of  it  will  clear  from  the  mind 

of  inrriting^ — correctness  as  well  as  brill-  of  any  unprejudiced  reader, 

iancy.    The  "  literature  of  yesterday"  The  author's  predilection  for  pointed 

includes,  by  his  own  admiraions,  tbcr  sentences  misleads  him  in  another  place 

works  of  Kiopstock,  and  therefore  dates  to  say  of  German  literature,  '*  Klopstock 

back  at  least  a*  century.    The  relatire  had  made  it  English,  Wieland  had  made 

age  of  the  two  literatures  he  is  speaking  it  French,    Leasing  made  it  German.'* 

of,   does  not   touch  their  comparative  Again,  **  He  (Lessing)  was  the  first  Ger- 

merit ;  but  one  who  undertook  to  write  man  who  gave  to  it  its  natural  tendencies 

on  German  literature,  should  have  known  and  physiognomy."    It  is  more  easy  to 

the  historical  fact,  that  the  old  epic  and  write  such  fanciful  expressions  than  to 

popular  songs  of  the  Germans — the  rec-  give  a  correct  account  of  what  Klopstock, 

ords  of  their  early  life — originated  and  Wieland  and  Lessing  have  actually  done 

were  sung  by  the  people  before  the  An-  for  the  literature  of  their  country.    A 

glO'Saxons  left  the  northern  shores  of  reader  not  acquainted  with  the  matter 

Germany,  and  by  conquest  took  posse»-  can  form  no  true  idea  of  this.    The  latter 

sion  of  a  part  of  England,  and  before  sentence  quoted  would  give  the  impres- 

another  German  tribe,  the  Franks,  con-  sion  that  before  Lessing's  time  Germany 

quered  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Gaul,  had  no  national  literature.    But  the  truth 

Those  old  rudiments  of  literature,  which  is,  at  the  utmost,  all  l>essing  could  possi- 

the  Anglo-Saxons  took  with  them  to  their  bly  do  in  this  respect  would  have  been  to 

new  home,  must  have  been  as  old  as  any  re-establish  its  genuine  character,  to  give 

of  the  tribes  of  which  they  were  the  new  impulses  for  its  farther  development, 

common  property.  and  to  enrich  it  by  his  various  writings. 

In  another  place  our  author  states,  In    another    paragraph    the    author 

that  the  **  radical  defects  of  German  lite-  amuses  us  by  saying,  "  His  (Lessing's) 

rature  spring  from  want  of  distinct  pur-  mind  is  of  a  quality  eminently  British.** 

pose."    That  this  is  so,  he  argues,  i§  This  is  another  "  brief  sentence."  But  it 

shown  by  the  disproportionate  excellence  was  not  Lessing's  habit  to  jump  at  con- 

the  Germans  .exhibit  **  in  those  depart-  elusions,  nor  to  write   sentences    more 

roents  of  intellectual  activity,  wherein  remarkable  for  brevity  than  correctness, 

only  distinct  purpose  and  proper  culture  He  was  a  man  of  singular  modesty  ,-  in- 

can  bestow  any  success."    What  idea  he  deed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a 

attaches  to  the  words  *'  distinct  purpose,"  mind  more  opposite  than  his  to  that  of 

ve  do  not  distinctly  gather  from  the  the    writer  of  this  review,  who   is  an 

manner  in  which  he  uses  them.    But  Englishman.    If  Lessing  had  an  '*  eroi- 

snrely,  A  priori,  if  the  Germans  excel  in  nenlly  British"  mind,  the  reviewer  is  not 

such  "departments  of  intellectual  activi-  a  fair  sample  of  his  countrymen.    By 

ty"  as  he  mentions,  it  is  incredible  that  this  mode  of  classi(ying  minds  according 

they  should  not  have  •«  written  to  the  to  countries,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive 

purposed'  in  others.    The  fact  also  sup-  both  minds  to  be  British.    They  have  so 

ports  this  plain  conclusion  of  logic.    If  little  in  common,  that  even  the  natural 

the  author  means  that  German  literature  affinity  and  symjmthy  acknowledged  to 

does   not  abound  in  clear,  direct,  and  exist  *h|tween  two  nations,  branches  of 

vigorous  writers,  he  exhibits  an  ignorance  one  faffily,  seems  in  these  individuals  to 

of  it  which  should  have  kept  him  silent,  have  ceased. 

The  idea  that  men  of  letters  in  Germany  The  direction  and  culture  of  Lessing's 

are  thick-headed  and  slow-brained,  is  a  genius,  or  natural  talents,  owing  to  his 

remnant  of  the  old  bigotry  that  a  reviewer  education,  the  means  affi)rded  him  in  the 

ought  to  be  ashamed  of.    It  savors  of  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  intercourse  with 

Bpirit  of  Mr.  Lilly  wick,  in  Dickens*  story,  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  his 

What  is  **  water"  in  French  ?  he  asks,  time,  a  thousand  circumstances  peculiar 

L*eaut  he  is  told.    <*  I  thought  it  was  a  to  the  life  of  literary  men  in  Germany, 

low  language  I"    That  there  are  German  all,  as  well  as  his  works,  denote  him  most 

works  written  to  no  purpose,  and  which  distinctly  a  German. 

had  better  never  been  written,  is  very  The  reviewer  would  have  his  readers 

true;  there  are  such  also  in  English,  believe  that  Lessing  stands  first  and  alone 

and  in  any  language  worth  studying;  among  his  countrymen,  as  a  poet,  prose 

hut  that  the  tendency  of  the  mass  of  Ger-  writer  and  critic ;  but,  in  answer  to  this, 

man  writing  is  to  indefiniteness  or  cum-  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  name  of 

brooA  pedantry,  is  a  notion  which  but  a  Wtnkelai|pn,  well  known  in  England  as 
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one  of  Us  predecessors.     A  closer  study  notions,  but  the  soul  of  man  is  one  all 

of  his  subject  would  also  have  convinced  over  the  earth,  and  as  regards  its  vigor, 

the  writer  that  the  quality  of  Lessing's  it  is  the  same  everywhere.     What  is 

mind,  which  he  pronounces  eminently  clear,  strong,  deep,  vigorous  thinking  in 

British,  is  as  common  in  Germany  as  in  England,  is  so  in  Germany.    The  cool 

England.     The  quality  of   writing  di-  assumption  of  English  writers  that  their 

rectly  and  to  the  purpose,  is  the  universal  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  all  the  mental 

feature  of  the  early  German    poetry  ;  wealth  of  the  world,  all  the  power  and 

Lessing  pointed  it  out,  and  contrasted  it  fire  of  the  imagination,  and  all  the  maj- 

with  the  style  of  the  imitators  of  the  esty  of  the  reason,  is  rather  too  much. 

French.    His  criticisms  apply  as  well  to  If  there  is  any  one  quality  more*'  emi- 

English  as  to  German  writers,  who  were  nently  British"  than  another,  it  is  that 

governed  by  the  then  prevalent  French  rooted  self-complacency  which  nothing 

taste.    Since  his  time  a  style  similar  to  can  put  to  the  blush, 
his  has  been  the  most  popular.    There        The  reviewer's  remarks  on  Lessingls 

«re  among  the  vast  number  of  German  drama,  **  Nathan  der  Weise,"  are  a  speci- 

writers  many  who  have  written  *<  lum-  men  of  the  superficial  views  our  *<  Anglo* 

bering  sentences,**  and  without  a**  distinct  Saxon  minds,"  some  of  them,  arefre- 

purpose,"  but  they  are  as  much  exceptions  qoently  contented  with.    They  tell  us 

to  the  general  mass  of  writers  as  they  nothing  new.    Jessing  in  his  modesty 

would  be  in  Eugland.  had  said  of  himself  that  he  was  not  a 

Lessing's  modesty,  impartiality  and  in-  great  poet,  being  too  much  a  critic,  and 

dependence  are  known  the  world  over ;  it  wanting  the  easy  flow  of  poetic  ideas 

were  well  if  the  writer  of  this  article  upon  which  should  characterize  the  genuine 

him  had  studied  to  be  likehim,  for  as  it  is,  poet :  the  reviewer  takes  him  at  bis  word, 

he  is  neither  modest  in  his  opinions,  inde-  and  thence  arrives  by  an  easy  leap  to  the 

pendent  in  his  reasoning,  nor  impartial  in  conclusion,  <*  Nathan  der  Weise  is  not  a 

nis  deductions.    He  says  very  presump-  great  drama."  By  the  same  rule  he  should 

tnously  of  Goethe's  style,  that  **  though  consider  the  Paradise  Regained  Milton's 

very  beautiful,  transparent  and  harmoni-  greatest  poem.forthe  poet  himself  thought 

ous,  it  wants  freshness  and  impetuosity."  so.    He  thinks  the  character  of  Nathan' 

Schiller,  again,  **  writes  with  consider-  wanting  in   propriety,  and  reasons  as 

able  power,  and  with  care,  but  be  wants  follows : — "  If  Nathan  has  none  of  the 

precision  and  vivacity."    Lessing*s  style  bigotry  of  his  race,  he  cannot  beapeN 

ne  prefers  to  theirs,  because  Lessing's  feet  type  of  that  race,    if  he  can  regard 

sentences  are '*  brief,  pregnant,  colloquial  Christianity  with  forbearance,  he  is  no 

and  direct,"  admitting  of  no  doubt  as  to  loneer  a  Jew.    That  which  is  great  ift 

meaning,  yet  "eschewing all  superfluous  Nathan  is  not  Jewish ;  it  has  mwn  up 

words."  A  German  reader  will  readily  see  in  his  large  soul  in  spite  of  Judaism.*^ 

that  if  a  writer  who  lays  on  his  adjectives  Is  this  fair  criticism .'    Have  not  tolerant 

so  indiscriminately,  had  imitated  Leasing  men  of  large  souls  proceeded  from  intol« 

in  this  last  particular,  we  should  have  erant  monasteries?    Must  we  have  no 

been  spared  his  entire  article.    He  is  Jews  but   Shylocks?    A  Jew  has  the 

satisfied  with  expressing  vague   ideas  same  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 

clearly,  a  mistake  not  unfrequently  made  affections,  passions,  with  other  men — can 

by  those  whp  cannot  comprehend  the  dit-  they  not  have  as  large  souls  ?    We  might 

ference  between  ideas,    clear,  precise,  as  well  ask  if  an  Englishman  would 

simple  or  complex.    He  is  too  little  ac-  cease  to  be  an  Englisbmani  by  aban- 

quainted  with  his  subject  to  write  fairly  doning  the  prejudices  of  certain  of  bis 

upon  it,  and  is  most  especially  unlike  countrymen.    The  greatest  among  great 

Lessing,  in  venturing  to  express  confident  men  were  great  both  as  men  and  as  types 

opinions  where  his  knowledge  is  only  of  their  Yace  and  people,  and  surely  there 

that  of  a  smatterer.  is  no  offence  to  propriety  in  drawing  a 

But  let  us  consider  the  **  eminently  wise  Israelite.    Before  the  author  oaa 

British"  mind  again  for  a  moment.    The  sustain  his  position  on  this  point,  ha 

phrase,  or  others  like  it,  is  often  used  by  should  first  successfully  controvert  Lea* 

flippant  and  superficial  writers,  but  after  sing*s  Laocoon,  than  which  there  is  no 

all,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Mind  is  admitted  abler  exposition  of  the  universally  recogr 

to  be  unlike  matter ;  yon  cannot  confine  nized  principles  of  the  dramatic  art. 
thoughts  to  any  place  or  country.    Dif-        This  review  aflR>rd6  also,  as  we  will 

ferent  nations  have  difl*erent  prevailing  aot  take  space  to  show  at  length* 
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pies  of  another  error  Engliah  writers  a  man  of  rare  talents,  bat  both  Goethe 
often  fall  into,  viz.,  that  of  repeating  the  and  Schilter  contented  themseWea  with 
dida  of  German  or  French  critics  upon  being  translators  (!)  and,  in  some  sort, 
German  works.  It  should  be  remembered  imitators  of  the  plays  of  Greece,  England 
that  since  Lessing's  time,  and  introduced  and  France."  Yes,o(herwritershad  written 
chiefly  by  him,  a  most  severe  and  logical  dramas,  and  tbey  wrote  dramas  ;  that  is 
criticism  has  been  exercised  in  his  native  the  only  sense  in  which  they  can  be  said 
country,  and  that  hence  to  rely  on  the  to  be  imitators.  Again,  **  A  national 
decisions  of  German  writers  as  to  the  drama  they  did  not  attempt**  In  Ger. 
merits  of  authors,  is  very  unsafe  for  many  it  is  thought  that  they  atteinpted  it, 
English  readers.  What  at  home  is  merely  and  succeeded.  But,  says  he,  *'  Lessinc 
a  strict  examination  of  a  work,  becomes  and  Kotzebue  in  some  measure  attempted 
abroad  condemnation,  and  it  would,  there-  it.  The  '  Buigerlich  (he  should  hiave 
fore,  be  hardly  possible  for  an  English-  written  '  Biirgerlichen')  Trauersptele,* 
roan  to  obtain  iust  opinions,  even  if  he  the  sentimental  dramas,  such  as  '  Minna 
could  survey  tne  whole  field  of  German  von  Barnhelm,*  <  Menschenhas,'  and 
review  writing.  There  is  surely  nothing  Reae,'  are,  of  course,  miserably  in- 
gained  by  comparing  German  writers,  ferior  to  '  Tasso,'  *  Clavigo,'  '  Fies- 
estimated  thus  at  second  hand,  with  Eng-  co,'  and  'Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,* 
lish  ones,  whom  our  scholars  are  accus-  in  point  of  poetic  beauty  and  of  literary 
tomed  to  reverence.  Indeed,  any  one  interest;  but  we  suspect  that  in  this  spe- 
who  reflects  knows  that  there  is  nothing  cies  lay  the  germ  of  a  real  national 
more  idle  than  the  classification  of  men  drama,  for  it  was  the  expression  of  a 
of  great  genius  of  diflferent  countries;  for  national  character."  It  would  be  just 
supposing  all  the  elements  ascertainable,  as  fair  to  say,  that  Richardson,  or 
^reat  men  are  still  individuals,  and  each  Young,  or  Macpherson,  were  exponents 
IS  great  in  an  individual  and  peculiar  of  the  English  national  character.  By 
manner.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  study  what  witchcraft,  these,  writers  discover 
them  as  they  are,  without  ranking  them  that  the  German  character  tends  so  to 
over  one  another.  sentimentality,  is  to  Germans  a  perfect 
But  this  article  on  Leasing  stands  by  mystery.  If  thev  would  read  German 
no  means  alone  in  the  English  periodi-  history,  and  reallv  Mtudy  its  literature, 
cals  for  its  confident  ignorance.  In  they  would  certainly  think  differently;  or 
another,  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Eu-  if  they  would  reflect,  they  would  see  that 
topean  Drama,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  false  sentiment  cannot  possibly  ever  be 
for  July,  1845,  (there  are  several  of  later  a  prominent  and  permanent  feature  of  a 
data  we  might  select,)  we  find  the  same  national  character,  though  it  may  be,  as 
do|;matic  tone,  and  the  same  suflicient  what  mav  not,  the  fashion  of  a  dav.  The 
evidence,  to  those  who  know,  that  the  author  of  the  article  onLesaiag  falls  into 
writer  does  not  know  what  he  treats  of.  the  same  error.  Speaking  of  Minna  von 
This  war  of  writing  only  needs  to  be  Barnhelm,  by  Lessing,  (which  the  writer 
answerea  in  one  fashion :  it  is  reply  above  thinks  '*  miserably  inferior  to  Taa- 
enongh  to  mere  naked  assertions,  to  say  so,"  &c.,)  he  says,  «*0f  all  the  Germaa 
they  are  not  true.  To  every  one  familiar  comedies  it  has  our  preference,  fai  no 
with  the  German  drama,  it  will  be  clear  other  have  we  seen  such  pore  dramatic 
that  this  reviewer  was  not  familiar  with  it.  presentation  of  character,  aqd  that  char- 
For  example,  in  one  place  he  says,  acler  so  unmistakably  German."  Now 
«'  Germany  has  been  late  in  establishing  the  truth  is,  this  play  is  no  more  an  index 
a  national  drama,  and  in  spite  of  the  to  the  German  character  than  "  Werthei's 
ability  there  occasionally  bestowed  upon  Leiden,"  *'  (votz  von  Berlichingen,"  "  Eg- 
it,  we  cannot  on  the  whole  regard  it  as  mont,"  <*  Tasso,"  or  <*  Faust ;"  aJl  these 
at  all  equal  to  that  of  Greece,  England,  contain  ideal  portraits,  which  are  at  once 
Spain  and  France."  Now  if  the  author  German  and  universal.  To  insist  that  a 
had  ever  read  the  dramas  of  these  five  peculiar  cast  of  mind  isessentially  0«f  man, 
countries,  he  might  have  decided  differ-  and  that  no  other  mental  development  is, 
ently ;  but  with  regard  to  Grermany,  at  and  then  to  cull  out  of  German  literature 
least,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  not  read  the  those  writings  which  show  this  cast  of 
plays  whose  titles  he  quotes.  Further  he  mind,  and  say  that  they  are  the  most 
says,  *'  Goethe's  is  doubtless  a  great  national,  strikes  us  as  a  plain  petiUo 
name,  but  its  lustre  does  not  come  from  principu,  which  learned  reviewers  ought 
the  drama.    Schiller  was  unquestionably  avoid. 
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Goethe  and  Schiller,  whom  the  author  of  exclusively,  yet  their  mental  occupations 

the  article  referred  to  in  the  Foreign  Quar-  were  ail  in  unison  with  that  department, 

terly  regards  as  translators  and  imitators,  They  were  classical  scholars,  students  of 

and  of  course  as  not  original  dra'natists,  history  and  science,  and  at  the  same  time 

are  by  no  means  thus  thought  of  in  Ger-  mingled   much  with  men  in  active  life, 

many.    It  is  there  considered  that  in  re-  They  did  not  lose  their  independence  as 

gard  to  *<  harmonious  completeness  and  men  of  genius,  by  cultivating  and  enrich- 

finish,**!,  e.  perfection  of  the  dramatic  ing  their  minds.  Their  genius  was  so  free* 

ybrm,  they  have  surpassed  even  Sopho-  that  study  could  not  fetter  it.    Their  dra- 

cles,  Shakspeare  and  Racine,  and  that  in  mas,  which  the  reviewer  calls  imitations, 

point  of  genius  they  have  just  claims  to  are  so  liar  from  being  such,  that  they  have 

be  ranked  with  those  great  poets.    They  as  little  in  common  with  those  of  ISopho- 

were  both  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  cles,  Shakspeare  and  Racine,  as  the  spirit 

Homer,  Sophocles,  Shakspeare  and  Ra-  of  their  time  had  with  the  separate  times 

cine,  and  they  looked  upon  the  poetry  of  of  those  writers.    And  as  certainly  aa 

the  Grecians  as  furnishing,  in  respect  of  there  can  never  appear  another  Sophoclea, 

perfection  of  form  and  finish  of  detail,  so  certainly  will  there  never  be  again 

the  best  models.    They  were  not  disci-  another  £>hakspeare,  Racine  or  Goethe, 

pies  of  what  in  Germany  is  styled  the  These  are  universal  men ;  they  were  col* 

school  of  "  force- gent  us,"  (Kraftgenies,)  ored  by  the- tendencies  of  their  times,  but 

which  contends  that  genius  stands  above  they  wrote  not  for  their  country  or  for 

all  rules  of  art,  and  should  be  left  as  though  '*  an  age,*'  but  for  all  times  and  all  conn* 

it  were  an  instinct,  to  create  its  own  laws ;  tries. 

and  hence  they  studied  to  be  perfect  in  But  we  must  here  conclude  this  brief 

form  as  well  as  powerful  in  poetic  effect,  article,  in  which  we  have  only  intended 

Lessing  had  already   cautioned   young  to  present  some  of  the  views  with  which 

poets  against  an  undiscriminaling  admi-  English  knowledge  and  criticism  of  Ge> 

xation  of  Shakspeare*s  works,  as  leading  man  literature  is  generally  regarded  by 

to  irregularity — and  very  justly  too,  for  it  the  educated  public  of  Germany.    They 

is  everywhere  admitted  that  in  respect  of  fancy  that  though  their  literature  is  and 

form,  he  would  be  a  dangerous  model,  has  been  of  late  years  making  rapid  pro- 

tliough  he  is  by  no  means  regardless  of  gress  in  England,  still  that  much  tima 

rules.   He  was  less  exact  than  the  Greeks,  must  elapse  before  it  will  be  fully  appre- 

yet  tbe  structure  of  bis  dramas  is  some-  ciated.    They  do  not  believe  the  mass  of 

what  like  theirs,  as  are  those  of  coteinpo-  their  great  writers  to  be  mystical  or  want- 

raries  and  successors.    He  never  made  ing  distinct  purpose,  and  they  look  fo^ 

his  plays  hinge  upon  one  idea,  as  fatality,  ward  confidently  to  the  time  when  ths 

dependence  on  tne  gods,  and  the  like,  diseased  sentimentality  that  was  in  vogue 

Lessing,  Schiller, Goethe  and  others  who  for  a  while  shall  not  be  considered  by 

regarded  the  portraying  an  ideal  harmo-  Kngiish  scholars  as  a  permanent  element 

ny  of  human  actions  as  the  highest  .aim  of  of  their  national  character,  and  when  £ng- 

the  dramatic  art,  have  done  so,  following  lish  critics  shall  discover  that  the  soil  of 

so  far  a  principle  derived  from  the  an-  Germany    produces    more     minds   like 

cients.    They  made  their  art  the  study  of  Lessing's,  which  was,  according  to  our 

their  lives,  as  the  Greek  poets  had  done,  reviewer,  "  eminently  British,*'  than  they 

Though  they  have  not  written  dramas  have  hitherto  supposed. 
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HON.  JOHN  MINOR  BOTTS,  AND  THE  POLITICS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  recent  triumph  of  the  Hon.  John  Mr.   Botts  entered  public  life  in  the 

M.   BoTTS  in  Virginia,  under  circum-  year   1833,  as  the  deleg^ate-  from    the 

stances  of  marked  peculiarity,  over  the  county  of  Henrico  to  the  General  Assem- 

Democracy  of  the  metropolitan  district  bly  of  Virginia.    He  very  early  distin- 

not  only,  but  over  and  in  8pite  of  over-  guished  himself  as  a  ready  and  powerful 

whelming  geiryraandering  on  the  part  of  debater,  as  an  original  and  independent 

the  Legislature   of  that  State,  justifies  thinker,  and  an  ardent  and  nncompromis- 

us    in  introducing  him  prominently  to  ing  Whig.    He  may  be  said   to   have 

the  readers  of  the  Review.    It  is  the  leaped  at  a  bound  to  a  high  position  in  a 

cause  to  be  seen,  however;  it  is  the  cause  body  usually  containing  a  goodly  nuoi- 

to  be  presented,  and  not  the  man.   His  tri-  her  of  able  men.    There  was  no  preeur- 

amph  ^ives  evidence  of  a  returning  sense  sor  to  this  distinction,  nothing  in  his  past 

of  justice  ;  it  is  the  crowning  proof  that  history  known  to  the  public  which  justi- 

honest  opinions,  fearlessly  avowed,  faith-  tied  the  hope  of  his  most  sanguine  friends, 

iully  maintained,  adhered  to  amid  disaster  of  so  much  success  in  legislative  life 

and  defeat,  without  shadow  of  turning.  Though  admitted  in  early  yooih  to  the 

constitute  the  certain  groundwork  of  ul-  practice  of   the  legal  profession,  it  is 

timate  success  and  reduplicating  honor,  pretty  well  admitted  that  he  never  studied. 

In  this  point  of  view,  in  this  moral  point  con  amore.  Coke  or  Biackstone ;  and  it  is 

of  view,  the  example  presented  in  his  quite  certain  that  he  never  made,  as  a 

political  history,  is  transcendantly  more  lawyer,  any  practical  use  of  their  lore, 

valuable  than  the  merely  personal  success  There  was  nothing  in  his  pursuits,  so 

of  any  man,  however  cherished.    It  is  far  as  the  public  saw,  calculated  to  devel- 

the  prestige  of  better  days,  and  gives  op  a  mind  whic h evinced  such  masculine 

cheering  hope  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  proportions.  There  was  certainly  nothing 

prefer  truth  to  expediency,  honest  priva-  cognate  or  kindred  to  the  kbor  of  legisla- 

cy  to  inglorious  notoriety.   Amid  the  too  tion  in  his  previous  occupations,    it  is 

frequent  surrender  of  principles  for  place  Jiot  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  a 

and  power — amid  the  repeated  compro-  murmur  of  satisfaction  trembled  on  the 

ffiises  of  constitutional  opinions  for  pop-  lips  of  the  Whig  party,  in  the  State,  at 

alar  applause — amid  the  sometime  delin-  finding  unexpectedly  so  valuable  an  anx* 

qnency  of  those  upon  whom  the  Whig  iliary  to  their  force — aforce  bearing,  then, 

party  relied  in  times  gone  by — amid  the  but  a  small  ratio  to  that  of  the  opposite 

general  confusion  of  the  public  mind  as  party.    Nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise,  that 

to  what  is  constitutional,  since  the  nu-  the  county  which  had  furnished  so  faith- 

merous  and  successful  assaults  made  of  ful  a  representative,  should  have  looked 

late  upon  that  sacred  instrument — it  is  upon  itself  as  deriving  a  reflective  honor 

cheering,  it  is  refreshing,  to  behold  the  from  the  tenacious  fidelity  with  which  it 

successful  progress  of  one  who,  scorning  has  clung  to  h  im,  through  every  adversity, 

to  *'  bend  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  up  to  the  present  moment 

that  thrift  may  follow  fawning,"  undis-  In  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia, 

turbed  by  detraction,  unseduced  by  bribe-  Mr.  Kotts  was  diMin^^uished,  as  he  has 

ry,  unintimidated  by  defeat,  una  wed  by  since  been  upon  another  theatre,  for  un- 

the  oppressive  power  of  a  whole  legisla-  wavering  constancy  to  principle,  by  an 

tive  assembly,  still  moved  forward,  cling-  impatient  scorn  of  expediency,  where  it 

ing  to  the  Constitution,  imbibing  its  spirit,  supplied  the  place  of  a  lessexplicit  course 

expounding,  in  effective  practical  speech-  of  proceeding,  by  a  manly  boldness  of 

es,  its  principles,  until  at  last  an  over-  thought  and  action,  which,  while  it  must 

whelming  majority-vole  of  his   fellow-  be  confes.<ted,  sometimes  caused  timid  and 

citizens  crowns  the  summit  of  years  of  recusant  Whigs  to  iear  for  his  discretion, 

toil.  ultimately  triumphed  over  doubts,^  and 

This  late  struggle  in  the  **01d  Domin-  carried  dismay  into  the  opposite  ranks, 

ion"  presents  a  moral  picture,  and  a  moral  His  sound  and  practical  views  of  the  Con- 

result,worthyofbeing contemplated.  It  de-  stitution,  bis  Iforcible  illustration  of  its 

serves  a  limner.   Mr.  B.  will  merely  stand  bearings,  his  thorough  Whig  sentiments, 

for  the  canvas  upon  which  we  sketch  it.  above  all,  his  sudden  rise  and  successful 
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position  as  one  of  our  eminent  ieading  came  to  tbeir  aid,  and  with  what  signal 

poJiticians,  verj  speedily  secured  for  him  ability  be  Tindicated  the  majesty  of  her 

the  cordial  disdike  and  undying  opposition  broad  seal.     The  train-bands  of  Locofo- 

of  the  Democratic  party.    It  would  have  coism  were,  nevertheless,  too  powerful, 

been  a  phenomenon  indeed,  if  one  so  true  and  the  country  witnessed  a  spectacle, 

to  himself,  and  to  the  purity  of  the  Con-  from  the  sight  of  which  it  has  been  bat 

stitution — one  so  truth-loving  and  truth-  too  willing  to  avert  its  eyes,  and  which 

telling-— one  who  had  such  a  perverse  we  are  loth  to  revert  to.     We  only  do  so 

habit  of  thinking  aloud,  and  calling  things  to  call  back  the  recollection  of  the  fact, 

bv  their  right  names — one  who  quoted  at  that  upon  that  first  opportunity  which  of- 

sul  times,  and  without  mercy,  upon  the  fered,  Mr.  Botts  stood  forward  to  aid  in 

party  of  misrule,  the  acts  and  opinions  of  protecting  the  honor  of  a  sovereign  State. 

their  ancient  leaders,  as  precedents  of  au-  liis  speech  on  that  occasion  elicited  sene- 

thority  against  them — could  have  secured  ral  applause,  and  fixed  the  eyes  of  the 

anght  elM  than  now  damning Lunt  praise,  nation  upon  him,  as  a  man  of  mark  and 

and  then  furious  detmctibn.  promise.     This  speech    was   delivered 

The  lingering  remnant  of  the  Rich-  January  9th,  1840.      On  the  lOlh  of 

nond  junto  gave  out  the  Jacobin  signal,  March,  the  minority  report  of  the  com- 

A  la  lanterne^  and  the  henchmen  of  the  *  mittee  on  that  subject  was  presented  to 

m,rty  everywhere  re-echoed,  d /a  2a itfeme.  the  House.     Their  address  and  report 

There  was  one— we  will  not  name  him —  (then    published)   wa.s   from    his   pen, 

who,  distinguished  for  ever  prophesying,  though,  not  being  chairman  of  the  com- 

and  with  success  but  once,  when  he  pre-  mittee,  it  was  not  accredited   to  him. 

dieted  that  the  election  of  Jackson  would  During  the  same   session,  he  made  a 

prove  a^urse  to  the  country,  assumed  the  speech  in  favor  of  retrenching  the  ez- 

tripod",  and  oracularly  gave  out  that  the  p>enditures    and    stopping    tbe    official 

career  of  Mr.  Botts  would  be  both  brief  abuses  of  the  Federal  government,  on 

and  inglorioos:  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 

'    ^v     v       T                    •    •    »v     .     *  support  of  the  army,  July  14th,  1840. 

"rXSl^^rw^:^^^^^^  ^cil^not  have^en^orgojte^^^ 

For  curioliiy  well  known,  happened  at  a  time  when  the  office-hold- 

With  head  awry  and  canning  eye,  «"»  «n<|«f  ^r.  Van  Buren,  were  reveling 

Peep  knowingly  into  a  marrow-bone!**  &t  will  in  a  pracUcal  apphcaUon  of  that 

most  cathoUc  doctrine,  the  enunciation  of 

We  have  said,  the  order  for  devoting  which,  in  so  neat  and  compendious  a 
Mr  B.  to  the  nether  godshad  gone  forth,  form,  viz.,  *<to  the  victors  belong  the 
The  altar  was  prepared,  the  libation  (of  spoils,"  secured  a  canonization  to  its  an- 
eali)  had  been  poured  out ;  the  fire  had  thor,  and  a  life  estate  in  the  public  do- 
been  kindled,  and  the  priest  stood  ready,  main.  Those  corruptions  and  profliga- 
ronmbling  the  cabalistic  words  of  the  cies  Mr.  Botts  exhumed  from  their  dark 
party:  *•  Resolutions  of  '98  and  '99;**  hiding-places,  and,  exposing  them  to  the 
•*  Shade  of  Jefferson ;"  <*  Glory  to  Old  light  of  day,  burled  upon  tbe  responsible 
Hickory.*'  All  this  was  profitless  as  persons  of  tbe  government  a  torrent  so 
the  labor  of  the*priests  of  Baal,  when  powerful,  that  the  officials,  fiom  high  to 
they  strove  with  the  prophet.  There  low,  both  feared  and  dreaded  him — the 
was  no  sacrifice.  The  voice  of  the  best  commentary  upon  and  evidence  of 
metropolitan  district  had  summoned  Mr.  the  impression  made  by  his  effort.  To 
Botts,  after  repeated  services  in  the  no  one  more  than  to  this  gentleman,  per- 
House  of  Delegates,  to  the  National  Le-  haps,  was  Mr.  Van  Buren  indebted  for 
gislature.  that  immense  retinue   of  people    who 

Mr.  Botts  entered  Congress  in  the  year  bowed  him  out  of  the  gates  of  power 

1839.  His  acts  and  doings  while  a  mem-  to  the  peaceful  sheep-walks  of  Ljnden- 

ber  are  before  the  nation.    It  is  our  pur-  wald. 

pose  only  to  call  before  us  in  review  some  But  a  new  administration  came  into 

of  his  more  prominent  actions.  office.    In  a  month  the  nation  beheld  the 

During  the  first  session  he  sat  in  the  reins  of  government  drop  from  tbe  trusty 
House,  the  memorable  New-Jersey  elec-  hands  to  which  they  had  confided  them : 
tion  return  came  under  consideration.  Mr.  Tyler  drives  the  chariot  of  state; 
The  people  of  New-Jersey  will  long  re-  but  he  swerves — ^be  veers — and  some- 
member  (as  they  have  often  with  enthu-  thing  like  the  fate  of  Jehu  follows:  cer- 
siasm  testified)  how  promptly  Mr.  Botts  tainly,  be  fell  from  the  mid-heaven  of 
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honor  to — where  we  wilt  not  follow  was  it  more  likehr  to  exdte  ?  He  knew 
him.  It  saffices  that  he  fell  into  the  em-  well  the  valnerable  part.  He  bad  eccn 
brace  ofLocofocoism,  which  first  debauch-  the  hand  that  inflicted  what  prored  to  be 
ed  and  then  abandoned  him.  the  immedicable  woond»  and  bis  position 
Mr.  Bolts  perceives  the  first  aberration;  enabled  him  to  see,  before  others  saw  it, 
he  marks  the  point  of  departure  from  the  that  the  cantery  alone  could  promise  re- 
acknowledged  track,  small  though  the  lief.  He  did  not  scruple,  he  did  not  besi- 
deyiation  ne  at  first.     He  cries  out,  he  tate  therefore  to  apply  it.    It  failed,  bat 

fives  the  alarm,  like  a  faithful  sentinel;  he  had  done  his  duty, 
e  denounces  him,  and  spurns  him,  more  The  action  of  Mr.  Tyler  was  in  no 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  more  in  dis-  sense  influenced  by  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
gust  than  either.  He  will  make  no  com-  Botts,  but  Mr.  Botts  quickly  perceived 
promise,  he  will  submit  to  no  half  mea-  and  promptly  denounced  the  action  of 
sures  ;  be  assumes  the  attitude  of  un-  Mr.  Tyler.  He  had  already  discovered 
qualified  hostility.  Neither  entreaties  nor  that  the  ganarene  was  complete,  the  cor- 
threats,  neither  the  blandishments  of  ruption  total.  It  has  been  claimed  for 
power  nor  brisk  wit  and  ridicule,  neither  Mr.  Tyler,  that  his  conduct  on  that  occa* 
promises  of  place  nor  menaces  of  dis-  sion  was  but  consistent  with  his  previous 
placement,  move  him.*  Like  Luther  be-  opinions.  To  say  nothing  here  of  the 
tore  the  Diet,  he  stands  up  in  the  rug-  tortuous  contradictions  in  which  Mr. 
ged  earnestness  of  native  honesty,  and  Tyler  involved  himself,  while  the  matter 
proclaims,  **  Hier  suhe  ich,  ich  kan  nicht  was  then  in  hand — his  writing  with  his 
anders  ;*'  **  Here  I  stand — I  cannot  do  own  hand  the  amendments  which  he  de- 
otherwise."  sired  to  be  inserted,  which,  when  corn- 
Mr.  Botts  has  been  by  some  blamed  for  plied  with  to  render  the  bill  palatable  to 
his  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress  him,  he  nevertheless  vefoed;  tosaynoth- 
during  the  period  of  which  we  speak ;  ing  of  all  this  well-known  under-current 
and  it  has  been  alleged  that  he,  among  of  things — the  bare  fact  that  Mr.  Tyler's 
others,  by  violence  drove  Mr.  Tyler  from  *  friends  in  the  Virginia  House  of  bele- 
tfae  Whig  party.  Let  us  look  a  little  gates  had  voted  for  him  upon  the  em- 
more  narrowly  into  this  question.  Let  phatic  position  that  he  was  a  bank  man, 
ns  recapitulate  a  few  facts,  some  of  them,  and  that  his  most  intimate  friends  so 
perhaps,  not  generally  known.  Mr.  Botts  considere<l  him.  is  pregnant  evidence 
|ind  Mr.  Tyler  had  been  at  the  same  time  against  him  of  deceit  andduplicity  then, 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  or  treachery  afterwards. 
He  had  supported  Mr.  Tyler  in  that  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Botts  waa 
body  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  in  favor  of  passing,  and  sending  to.  Mr. 
Senate,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Rives,  upon  Tyler  for  his  approval,  the  scheme  of  a 
the  express  ground  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  bank  bill,  presented  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
in  favor  of  a  bank,  while  Mr.  Rives,  £wing,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
though  opposed  to  the  sub-treasury,  had  and  that  he  was  opposed  to  passing  amy 
not  yet  taken  that  stand.  They  were  other  bill.  He  was  then  aware  that  Mr. 
friendly,  intimate,  confidential.  They  Tyler  would  veto  the  bill  proposed,  even 
knew  each  other  well.  These  relations  if  amended  according  to  his  dictation, 
subsisted  up  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Tyler's  This  he  did  do.  To  send  him,  therefore, 
accidental  accession  to  the  presidency —  the  bill  which  he  had  already  publicly 
nay,  more,  up  to  the  moment  just  prior  recommended,  was  to  place  him  in  a  po- 
to  Mr.  Tyler*s  veto  of  the  bank  bill,  sition  in  which  he  would  be  compelled 
The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Tyler  were  known  to  sanction  a  bank  bill,  which  would 
to  Mr.  Botts,  fully  and  freely  expressed  have  defeated  his  proposed  union  with 
to  htm,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Democrats.  This  was  the  latent 
there  was  any  one  more^read^  to  detect,  meaning  of  the  phrase  **  Head  him,*'  Con- 
or in  a  better  situation  to  discover  the  tained  in  a  letter  written  about  that  time 
first  latent  evidences  of  the  leprous  taint ^  by  Mr.  Botts. 

festering  within.      Upon   whom   could  The  suggestion  that,  by  flattering  the 

the  discovery  have   fallen   with    more  vanity  and  humoring  the  caprice  of  Mr. 

stunning  surprise?     Whose  indignation  Tyler,  he  might  still  have  been  retained 

*  "  JuBtuoi  et  teoMcein  propositi  virum, 
Nonciviaroardor  (>rava  jubentium, 
Non  vultiis  in5ifRnti8  tyranni 
Meuiequtttit  solida.*' 
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in  retetion  with  the  Whig  partj,  was  a  *<  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  thai 

tngffestion  which  could  not  for  a  moment  wben  this  charge  was  ottered  on  the  floor, 

find  favor  with  one  whose  whole  cbarac-  ^^  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachu- 

ter  and  career  evinced  that  no  extrinsic  ^^^^*  (^r.  Gushing,)  like  a  gallant  knight,, 

motives  could  control  him.    The  surffes-  ?i  ®°^*  ^*°?«  C°f^^  »^  defence  of  the  Pres- 

tion  was  untrue  in  fact  and  dishonorSble  ij^"*'. ''^^  'i?'''?^'''*^.'*  "/^''T"  ^'^ 

in  spirit.     Well  and  nobly  did  the  Whig  J^^/l^^tfi*  The  glove  being  thus  thrown, 

««*C  --♦    ...k  .. ;.     u^  1  A  :^  ^i-j      1  I  promptly  took  it  up,  and  now  come  for- 

party  act.  when  it  wheeled  in  solid  col-  ^J^d  bifoJe  the  nation  to  repeat  the  charge, 

amn  away  from  Mr.  Tyler,  and  left  him  and  vindicate  my  cause ;  and  to  an  inteQi- 

in  the  plenitude  of  solitary  power,  but  gent  public  1  shall  leave  the  decision." 
still  at  the  climax  of  disgrace. 

It  forms  a  unique  instance  in  partisan  We  are  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 

history  of  noble  sacrifice  for  principle !  Gushing  never  did  attempt  any  reply  to 

To  no  one,  perhaps,  was  the  personal  sa-  this  !«peech  ;  we  have  certainly  never 

crifice  greater  than  to  this  gentleman.  seen  or  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Botts  during  the  session  made  Among  the  other  more  prominent  pub- 
two  speeches  upon  the  subject  of  the  lie  acts  of  the  gentleman  under  consider- 
bank,  which  we  commend  to  the  perusal  ation,  were  his  efforts  and  votes  for  the 
of  such  as  are  desirous  of  reviewing  these  abolition  of  the  2l8l  rule.  For  this  he 
matters :  the  one,  a  "  speech  on  the  was  severely  censured  by  some  of  the 
bill  to  incorporate  subscribers  to  a  fiscal  members  of  his  own  party  at  tbe  South; 
bank  of  the  United  States,*' Aug.  4, 1841 ;  who  did  not  understand  his  views  and 
the  other,  '*  on  the  objections  of  the  Pre-  motives,  and  still  more  bitterly  denouneed 
sident  to  the  bill  to  establish  a  fiscal  by  tbe  opposite  party,  who  did  not  desin 
corporatiott,'*  Sept.  10, 1841.  As  a  brief  to  understand  them, 
statement  of  the  origin  of  this  latter,  and  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Botts,  he  possesses 
evincing  the  character  of  this  gentleman,  an  epidermis  as  little  pervious  to  mis* 
ive  extract  the  following :  representation  as  it  is  to  misconception. 

He  has  a  copious  faith  in  truth  and  the 

•*  Mr.  Botti  took  the  floor,  and  said :  I  mellowing  influence  of  time ;  once  con- 
should  have  been  content,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  yinced  that  be  is  right,  he  embraces  a 
have  permitted  this  second  veto  of  Presi-  ^^^^  ^juj  ^u  hj,  conscience,  and  ob- 
dent  tyler  to  pass  without  remark  from  me,  ^^   apothegm  of  Burns : 
but  for  the  peculiar  position  I  happen  to  •^*"'*' '"''  «i~«iv5«  «»  wuauo. 

occupy  before  the  House  and  the  country.  *<  Its  slightest  touches  instant  pause, 

'*  Coming  not  only  from  the  same  State,  And  barring  all  pretences, 

but  from  the  very  district  which  gave  birth  Resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  which  he  formerly  rep-  Uncaring  consequences." 
resented  in  this  House,  and   bearing  to 

him  the  relations  of  personal  and  political  Perhaps  this  is  putting  it  rather  to« 

friendship  at  the  opening  of  Gongress,  I  strongly.     It  is  not  because  be  does  not 

have,  from  a  high  sense  of  public  duty,  felt  care  for,  but  he  does  not  apprehend  any 

myselfcalled  upon  to  array  myself  in  oppo-  ill  consequences  from  conscientious  ac- 

sition  to  him,  and  have  employed  terms  ^qq 

relative  to  h»  public  course  at  once  strong.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this 

?*7kI '"".ir^^""!?  •  I^*^*''"*^*'^^,^^?"  quality  is  to  be  found  in  his  votes  upon 

^Ca^teC^his'lo^,  cTarXhrwilS  J^  ^^'V''^  .^'^'"''\' !T 

perfidy  and  treachery  to  the  party  that  ^^^  ^"^  the  notion  that  it  was  but  the 

elected  him— with  infidelity  to  the  princi-  Pretext  and  the  occasion  for  the  manufac- 

ples  upon  which  he  obtained  his  present  ture  of  an  inordinate  quantity  of  capital 

lofty  situation ;  and  I  feel  that  it  becomes  for  domestic  consumption  on  the  part  of 

xne  to  make  good  the  charge,  not  by  denun-  both  the  extreme  advocates  and  oppo- 

ciation  merely,  but  by  proof,  by  facts  that  nents  of  the  institution  which  gave  rise 

cannot  be  contradicted ;  and  if  I  do  not  to  it,  he  lent  his  influence  at  once  and 

establish  it  conclusively  and  irresistibly  to  decidedly  to  il«  abrogation.     His  argo- 

the  mind  of  every  disinterested  man,  I  will  ^^^^          j^at  it  would  give  quiet  to  both 

not  only  take  back  what  I  have  said,  and  ^arties  who  had  wandered  from  and  kMt 

make  the  most  ample  atonement  in  my  ?»"»«,  w«o  naa  wanaereairom  ana  JWi 

power,  but  will  consent  to  take  upon  my-  "?^^<>f  ^^^  «*"^  P^«^K<^  ^*«"«  '}  'f' 
ielf  all  the  odium  that  ought  to  attach  to  \o\yed,  and  were  occupying  unceasingly 
one  who  would  bring  a  false  and  ground-  ^^^  **™«  of  ^^^  House  in  fruitless  discus- 
less  charge  against  a  high  public  func-  eions  of  abstract  themes;  that  if  any- 
tionsry.  thing  was  to  be  gained  by  the  North 
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whicb  that  rule  impeded— anything  to  goes,  a  nwh  man.    Now  rashneM  is  » 

be  dreaded  by  the  South  which  that  rale  term  so  purely  relatiTe,  so  dependent  foe 

defended,  it  were  far  wiser  and  more  its  comprehension  upon  attendant  circuin- 

economical  to  come  to  a  plain,  direct  stances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 

issue  on  the  question  it  concerned.    The  and  still  more  difficult  to  meet  such  an 

result  was,  as  the  world  knows,  an  even-  objection.    If  by  rashness  haste  is  meant, 

tual  abrogation  of  the  rule,  (and  that  too  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  under  fitting 

by  a  Democratic  Congress,)  and  a  finale  circumsmnces  and  for  a  proper  object, 

to  petitions  on  that  subject.    It  is  un-  haste,  so  far  from  being  a  vice,  is  on  the 

doubtedly  true,  and  ought  to  be  stated  iu  other    hand  an  essential  virtue :  some 

this  connection,  that  Mr.  Botts  admitted  actions  cannot  be  too  quickly  done — 

the  right  of  petition,  and  used  these  mem-  others  cannot  be  too  speedily  abandoned. 

orable  words : —  If  it  implies  being  sometimes  in  advance 

«^.      .  u.  r     ...                   4    ju  of  those  with  whom  one  is  acting  in 

«•  The  right  of  P?^»tioD,  M  guarantee^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  j^  j^  ^j,    understood.    A 

InS  ^rm^»".'^'°''«VH%oSr\h^^  P^^i^Il  an»^«  ««  this  vieW  of  it  WOUld 

and  unlimited  ;  and  to  impair  tnat  ngnt,  w  f    ,«    ^       -          *u        !.•    *  ^*  •!.:-  u.:^r 

to  inflict  a  faUl  wound  upon  populaF  free-  w.  that  so  far  as  the  subject  of  this  brief 

^tym,"  sketch  IS  concerned,  the  party  With  which 

he  has  acted  has  never  failed  sooner  or 

Though  well  calculated  to  subject  him  later  to  occupy  the  very  ground  occupied 

to  misapprehension  and  consequent  ani-  by  him,  and  to  embrace  the  very  opin* 

Biadversion  among  his  own  constituency,  ions  which  he  has  expressed. 

he  boldly  took  that  stand,and  when  fully  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  stated 

aware  ot  its  import  and  after  due  reflec-  that  Mr.  Botts  had  scarcely  entered  upon 

tion,  his   constituency  sustained    him.  public  life  before  the  sacrificial  ailar  was 

His  views  and  feelings  as  a  southern  prepared  for  him,  or  to  change  the  figure, 

nan  were  fully  known  and  confided  in,  the  gallows  was  erected,  whereon  Haman 

and  it  is  not  believed  that  he  lost  the  con-  himself  was  destined  to  hang.    He  was 

iidence  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  then  too  bold,  too  frank,  too  able.    He 

Whig  party  of  the  South  or  North.    As  disturbed  mightily,  even  then,  the  deli* 

ior  certain  of  the  Democracy  who  had  cate  nerves  of  the  gentle  Democracy  of 

been  much  indebted  to  him  for  editorial  the  meridian  of  Richmond.    How  much 

leaders  and  stump  speeches,  it  is  to  be  greater  was  the  intensity  of  their  dislike 

presumed  in  all  humanity  that  he  felt  a  now! — now  that  he  had  achieved  distinc- 

sincere  sympathy  for  them — thata  Demo'  tion  where  they  had  meditated  only  dis- 

cratic  Congress  should  have  spiked  all  grace.    Itwastoo  bad— too  bitter:  there 

their  cannon  and  hushed  their  thunder.  was  hereafter  no  truce  to  be  made  with 

in  this  connection  it  may  be  profitable  him — no  locus  penitentie  for  enormities 
^o  recall  the  painful  scene  the  lower  like  his.  Something  mu»t  be  done.  The 
House  of  Congress  exhibited  at  the  com-  legislature  of  the  Old  Dominion  busied 
mencement  of  the  extra  sef^sion  in  1841 ;  itself  in  the  ignoble  work  of  legislating 
when  for  three  weeks  the  House  was  en-  him  out  of  public  life.  It  remodeled  the 
gaged  in  a  painful  struggle  to  organize  congressional  districts — changed  the  me- 
itself  for  business.  This  twenty.first  tropolitaii  district  to'smothcr  the  voice  of 
rule  was  the  obstacle.  The  pros  and  the  sterling  Whig  city  of  Richmond;  and 
cons  kept  the  Congress  in  moral  throes,  after  giving  Mr.  Botts  a  dead  majority 
during  that  period,  in  painful  labor  to  re-  of  about  six  hundred  Democratic  votes  to 
duce  itself  to  dignity  and  order.  It  was  carry,  finally,  to  make  sure  work,  it  add- 
well  calculated  to  excite  apprehension,  ed  an  additional  county  giving  about  two 
Matters  began  to  look  alarming.  Men  hundred  majority  of  Democratic  votes, 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South  turned  to  Having  buried  him,  as  they  supposed, 
Mr.  Botts.  He  promptly  drafted  a  resolu-  they  added  the  <*  two  last  as  a  ponderous 
tion  which  (though  presented  by  another  cenotaph  to  keep  him  under'ground." 
to  whose  credit  it  enured)  as  soon  as  The  district  being  thus  organized,  Mr. 
it  was  pronounced  from  the  Speaker's  Jones,  afterwards  Speaker,  was  selected 
chair,  secured  the  assent  of  both  the  as  the  Democratic  candidate  to  oppose 
belligerents,  and  order  once  more  reign-  Mr.  Botts.  After  a  labored  canvass  he- 
ed in  the  National  Legislature.  fore  the  people  in  the  old-fashioned  Vir- 

Among  some  whose  opinions  are  enti-  ginia  way,  this  immense  majority  fell 

tied  to  consideration,  an  impression  has  down  to  the  paltry  number  of  32  votes. 

'  prevailed  that  Mr.  BotU  is,  as  the  phrase  Mr.  Botts  contested  the  seat,  but  without 
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nceess.    The  Hoow  of  EepresentatiTes  regard  of  hie  enemies.    We  qoote  vome 

decided  against  him,  notwithstanding  it  of  his  views  on  that  topic.  They  occnr 
remains  to  be  told  that  the  next  House  in  a  letter  in  reply  to  some  inteirogato* 
(both  Democratic)  decided  principles  that  ries  propounded  by  the  Richmond  En- 
were  involved  in  the  former  case  pre-  quirer  during  the  recent  canvass.  That 
cisely  the  contrary  way.  paper  desired  to  embarrass  him,  by  de« 

Mr.  Speaker  Jones  declined  another  manding  to  know  if  he  would  pledge 

canvass,  and  the  Hon.  James  A.  Seddon  himself  not  to  vote  for  a  candidate  (or 

— a  gentleman  whose  popularity  with  the  Presidency  who  was  in  favor  of  the 

the  Whigs  entitled  him  to  high  hopes  of  Wilmot  Proviso,  &c.,&c.    Among  other 

success — was   the   competitor   of    Mr.  things  he  replies : — 

Botts.     Owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  .,  rr         i 

Whig  party.  S^nseqnenl  upon  their  re-  ,.  "  ^^  P°P"^»^  «"?'  *''"^"'**'u  !f  ?  "^"^^ 

cent  PrWential  defeat.  Mr.  Botts  fell  ^^?  upon  which  I  may  be  ca  led  to  aU* 

vu-  J    r    *  io/»  "''•'^•*»  "*'•  *»vi,w  *«;•*  instead  of  encouraging  and  yielding  to  itt 

hehind  about  230  votes.  j  choose  rather,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  correct 

A  third  time,  Mr.  Botts,  nothing  daunt-  jj ;  ^nd  so  1  shall  do  in  reference  to  tiiia 

ed»  took  the  field.    He  was  opposed  by  question. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Leake,  a  gentleman  selected  «<  First,  then,  let  us  see  what  is  the  char- 

by  a  convention  of  Democrats,  and  after  acter  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.   Here  it  is  :— 

an  animated  struggle  Mr.  Botts  closed  "  'Provided,  That  as  an  express  aud 

the  day  with  a  majority  of  near  600.    So  fundamental  condition  to  the  acquisition 

that  the  overwhelming  democratic  ma-  ?^  '"y  territory  from  th*  republic  of  Alex- 

jority  was  not  only  in  two  unsucceesfui  I*^«>  ^y  ^^f.  ^'"'^''^  ^i'^***  ^Vl'^^l  1*  ^ 

attempts  overcome,  but  was  nearly  tians-  \'^^^  ^^Jj}'!"  ^^^^..^ y^lXJlT^.^^!"^ 

f^w^^ft^  «k«  ^th^,  miA^  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of 

Icrred  to  the  other  side.  ^^^e  moneys  herein  appropriated,  neither 

During  the  tempowy  exile   of  Mr.  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shaUevsr 

Botts  from  Congress,  he  had  never  failed  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except 

to  speak  out,  in  some  emphatic  manner,  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  be  first 

his  opinions  upon  the  great  questions  duly  convicted.' 

which  were  before  the  country.  "  And  this  proviso,  which  tells  us  no 

He  was   prompt,  in   an    able  letter  more  than  every  intelligent  man  knew  be* 

published  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  Dec.  fore,  to  wit:   that  the  people  of  the  free 

1844,  to  express  his  decided  hostility  to  States,  of  all  pohtieal  parties,  from  the 

the  annexation   of   Texae^  position  ^8»l«^  *?  •*»•  °*^-  *V'«»^»«'  "*  J^^TT^ 

^k:«k  k«  «o— »-  ^ii.»»«.i  ««  ♦«  fk*  «*%  '»  'A«  extentwn  of  §ia9ery,  is  now,  for 

which  he  never  changed  up  to  the  mo-  jj^j^  ^^      attempted  t5  be  connected 

ment  of  its  final  accomplishment.  In  that  ^-^^^  ^^^  abolition  of  ilavery.     Where 

letter  he  predicted  with  accuracy  many  if  does  this  proviso  propose  to  abolish  sla- 

not  all  of  the  disasters  which  have  re-  very?    in  Mexico?    Why,  it  don't  exist 

suited  from  that  measure.  there,  and  therefore  cannot  be  abolished. 

Equally  was  he  opposed  to  the  war  The  truth  is,  that  this  proviso,  although  of 

with  Mexico — the  manner  of  it,  the  mat-  Democratic  origin,  was  adopted  by  the 

ter  of  it,  and  the  objects  of  it.   In  a  letter  Whig  party  of  the  North,  for  the  purpose 

published  in  the  same  journal,  in  Dec.  of  furnishings  motive  and  an  object  to  the 

1846,  reviewing    the    message    of   the  South  to  put  an  end  to  this  unbridfcd  lust 

President  he  irave  a  searching  commen-  ^^^  acquisition,  which,  if  not  arrested,  must 

rresiueni,  ne  gave  a  »carcning  commen-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  institutions,  sooner  or 

tary  upon  the  whole  Mexican  war  ques-  f.^^,     Subatantially  they  have  said  this: 

"^Pj                 ,             ......  *  We  have  aided  you  in  annexing  Texas  to 

He  was  no  less  explicit  in  his  opposi-  your  southern  border,  as  a  slave  State ;  we 

tion  to  the  party  who  claimed  the  line  of  want  no  more  territory,  and  advise  you  not 

54®  40'  as  the  boundary  of  our  territory  to  take  any  part  of  Mexico;  but  if  you  will 

in  Oregon,  and  who  were  willing  to  haz-  persist  in  carrying  on  this  war,  we  caution 

ard  a  war  with  England  to  secure  that  you  not  to  look  to  us  for  any  aid  in  the 

line.     His  opinions  on  that  subject  were  farther  extension  of  slavery.    W  you  take 

laid  before  the  public  with  equal  candor  't  at  all,  you  must  take  it  as  tree  territory.* 

and  ability,in  an  extended  letter  to  the  pa-  "  Now  I  iay,  my  answer  to  a  I  this  is, 

per  named  above,  in  December.  1846.^  S^^w/d^nTwan  InVl^^^^  t/r?  lorv  and 

*   ,      .,                 7,      xiT't      .  r»  be,  we  don  t  want  any  more  temiory,  ana 

Lastly,  upon  the  Wilmot  Proviso~a  ^^  ^^^,^  ^^y^  ^y  .^^  ^f  M^ieo.  and  it  is 
question  upon  which  his  old  friends,  the  not  for  the  purpose  of  dismemberinR  Mex- 
Democracy*  hoped  to  have  ensnared  him  j^o  that  we  carry  on  this  war.  But  not- 
— he  manifested  the  same  willingness  to  withstanding  the  Wilmot  provite  has  pass- 
he  understood  by  his  fhendst  and  lofty  dis-  ed   the   House   of  Representatives*  sad 
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would  have  patted  the  Senate,  but  for  the  »elfto9u$tain  ike  Wldgeandidaie  agamti 

apprehention  that  it  would  have  defeated  the  candidate  of  its  own  party? — Whea 

the  ^,000,000  bill,  and  notwithstanding  they   make  this  pledge,  it  will  be  time 

its  principles  have  been  adopted  by  almost  enough   for   them   to    ask    me  to    make 

unanimous  votes    by  the  legislatures  of  pledges/* 

New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,         .,  ,,  ^     -  .. 

Ohio,  and  several  other  of  the  smaller  free  .    Upon  all  or  most  of  tbefe  qncslions 

States,— aye,  notwithstanding  it  is  made  ^^  ^a^,  60  far  as  we  know,  the  first  man 

manifest  and  clear,  that  this  is  the  senti-  —in  the  South  at  least— to  express  pub- 

ment  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  and  licly  while  a  candidate  before  the  peo- 

of  the  States,  yet  the  Richmond  Enquirer  pie  the  opinions  which  he  held;  (lerhaps 

and  its  followers  (and  Mr.  Leake  also)  in-  onlv  because  more  constantly  opposed, 

sist  upon  taking  this  Mexican  territory,  and  more  zealously  scrutinized  by  bis 

even  on  the—  * "^  **— '  ''  .     -^  .    .  -      -^     . 

on  no  other, 
And  now, 

to    the     South    auu      uwui.u«;»u    JM91IIUI.IVII9  i  ^L       j      „    •    ^     •  u-    U     1.        iT  J     V 

What  I  wUl  pledge  myself  to,  is  this:  /  JP/  4*«^"^^?"  ^*^*«'*  °1>"  P*'^^.  ™ 
will  vote  for  no  man,  as  President  or  !"«» >n  April  last,  gave  him  accumulated 
Vtce-President,  who  U  justly  liable  to  the  testimony  of  confidence  in  his  integrity 
suspicion  even  of  a  disposition  to  inter-  and  ability,  by  a  majority  unexpected  by 
fere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  his  friends  and  confounding  to  his  foes. 
manner  whatever,  as  it  exists  under  the  We  have  before  observed,  that  this 
Constitution.  That  I  am  opposed  to  the  gentleman  throws  his  whole  soul,  his 
prineipU  of  the  Wihnot  proviso,  is  cer-  entire  energies  into  whatever  he  under- 
tamly  true  But  why  Not  because  I  takes.  He  |oes  straight  to  the  point-all 
think  we  have  any  right  to  ask  the  North  •  ^...j:^:,  «„^„,«ir:„«,  ;.  «™«,«k*«-; 
to  aid  us  in  the  extei^ion  of  slavery-but  ^  exnlicit-everything  is  comprehcnsi- 
because  I  deny  their  right  to  lend  any  ^*«-  ,."«  leaves  no  room  for  misunder- 
such  aid.  If  I*  acknowledge  their  right  to  standing.  Disagree  with  him  one  may- 
aid  in  its  extension  by  legislation,  1  can-  differ  ^i'^  him  some  do ;  but  the  tribute 
not  deny  their  right  to  curtail  it  by  legis-  of  blunt,  outright  sincerity,  we  fancy 
lation.  I  deny  their  right  to  legislate  at  none  will  withhold  him«  There  is  no 
all  upon  the  suhfeet.  My  opinion  has  al-  watching  the  popular  current — no  drift- 
ways been,  that,  after  the  territory  has  ing  with  the  tide— no  falling  in  with  the 
been  admitted  as  a  State,  it  is  for  the  State  flood  as  its  impetuous  wave  is  perceived 
mithortttes  alone  to  determine  whether  to  be  inevitable.    In  the  face  of  the  mul- 

i'i\7u;rbi:?'ri^w  f^^n'^'^ir;  f  f^t^'-^'^rfj 

within  her  limits,  so  has  Ohio  the  sam?  ^^  the  multitude  he  utters  them  ;  and  it  is 

power  to  admit  it  within  hers,  without  ?^®  *^V  v,      ^""l^"**«  ^°   "®1  '"^"^^ 

consultation  with,  or  the  consent  of,  the  au-  ''*'"•     Unlike  the  demagogue,  he  does 

thorities  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  "o^  watch  for  public  opinion— he  forms 

departments  of  the  General  Government.  it.     He  does  not  appeal  to  local  or  sec- 

**I  expect  to  vote  for  the  candidate  of  tional  views  and  prejudices,  but  em bra- 

the  Whig  party,  against  any  and  all  the  ces  the  Union,  the  whole  Union,    and 

candidates  of  the  Locofoco  party,  and  will  nothing  but  the  Union,  in  a  comprehen- 

give  n<#pledge  that  will  deprive  me  of  this  rive  and  ardent  affection. 
S""  T-K  JJ^^ii-^^J*  ^M  ^.k''*''"'  ^°x        Who  ever  attained  distinction  that  did 

fsTpfc^^^^^^^^^^^^^  •not.asa  price  for  it.  endure  detraction 

as  to  giving  aid  to  the  exteniion  of  slave-  \"^  «**"?,^''  ^ ,.  ^^'  Bo«8  ^as  not  escaped 

ry,  should  be  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  ^'^®^^-     *^"*  ^"^*«  ^®  '««^®  ^°  ^^^^^  ^^'^ 

party,  and  Mr.  Polk  the  candidate  of  the  "manifest  destiny."    Who  ever  attained 

other  party— does  the  Enquirer  expect  me  distinction    that  did    not  display   some 

to  pledge  myself  to  vote  for  Mr.  Polk  ?    It  faults    or    defects?     No  friend  would 

is  certainly  a  very  modest  request ;  but  I  claim  for  a  friend  exemption  from  these 

would  see   them    in — ^Abraham's  bosom  — they  are  the  common  property  of  man 


^"5*  ,  ,,  -o  t^  •.  — a  birthright  he  cannot  sell,  be  the 
w  ^^^^J'''^*%  ^^'  Buchanan,  Mr.  p^ee  what  it  may. 
Wright,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  Governor  Cass,  *  tKo  *.«rf«o«««*^%r  /^ r^^n «•;»•»;«. ««;/^»«  «h« 
•  aM  of  whom  we  know  to  be  in  favor  of  the  .T^f  Pej^anency  of  our  institutions,  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  dare  not  say  they  are  wlidity  of  ourgovernment  peaceat  home, 
opposed  to  it,  should  be  the  regular  noroi-  ^^K^'^J  ^^J^^>  ^^^  not  likely  to  be  en- 
nee  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  ^angered  by  any  want  of  able  men.  They 
and  general  Taylor  or  Mr.  Clay  should  be  depend  rather  upon  our  securing  and  ele- 
oursaadidate— cn//MeJ5ii^titrerj9/ef<geil«  vating  men  of  moral  courage — men  of 
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integrity  to  tbe  Constitntioii — men  wbo  can  endure  only  so  long  an  each  genera- 

will  guard  that  sacred  instrument  and  tion  cements  it  afresh.    It  must  pass  as 

keep  it  in  unity  of  faith.    The  Constitu-  a   sacred  heirloom  from  generation  to 

tion  is  a  solemn  comnact  made  by  our  generation,  fondly  reverenced  and  sedu- 

forefathers,  and  though  they  have  ram-  lously  defended.     lis   legal  custodiers 

parted  it  about  with  sacred  pledges  and  must  be  men  not  only  able  but  willing  to 

made  it  a  Gibraltar,  it  can  have  stability  defend  it.    To  such  men  only  may  it  be 

or  strength  no  longer  than  we,  their  de-  committed  in  all  future  time.  C. 

•cendants,  satisfy  its  claims  upon  us ;  it        Richmond,  July,  1847. 


CHILDREN    IN    HEAVEN 


BT  JAMX8  8TAUXT0M  BABCOCK,  {deceased,) 


*TwA8  a  wise  faith,  meet  and  touching. 
Of  the  manly  Northern  Mind, 

That,  in  Heaven,  to  little  children 
Is  the  fitting  task  assigned. 


Still  to  scatter  the  young  blossoms 
Over  earth,  by  every tning, 

As  the  spring's  returning  season 
Came  with  beauteous  visiting. 


Stooping  lifcht  from  flowery  pathways, 
Strewed  tbev  hill  and  mead  and  plain— > 

Soft  and  guileless,  as  the  sunclouds 
Shed  their  offeriogs  of  rain. 


And  to  all  men  toiling  under 
Welcome  came  their  gifts  of  love  ; 

For  like  birds  from  sky- ward  singing. 
Brought  they  tidings  from  abovi 


Gladdening  Earth  with  blessed  foretaste. 
As  her  mortal  hours  went  by. 

Of  that  Land  where  flowers,  unfading. 
Spring  and  bloom  immortally. 
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A    NIGHT    WITH    THE    DEAD. 

Clar«~*'  O,  I  have  ptssed  a  miBerable  night. 

So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  uslv  sights. 

That  aa  I  am  a  ChriittiaD,  faithful  man, 

I  would  not  spend  another  euch  a  night, 

Thouffh  'twere  to  bay  a  world  of  happy  days; 

So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time.*'-'KiCHAU>  IIL 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  facilities  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  remarked  in  a 

for  professional  education  were  as  great  bantering  way,  that  were  it  not  for  my 

in  this  country  as  they  are  at  present,  I  youth  and  timidity,  he  should  ask  the 

was  pursuing  my  medical  studies  at  one  favor  of  me.    I  must  confess  that  I  bad 

of  the  Universities  on  the  Continent  of  no  particular  ambition  in  that  way,  bat 

Europe.    Subjects  for  dissection  were  at  yet  I  felt  still  less  disposed  to  be  taunted 

that  time  obtained  with  considerable  dif-  with  any  unmanly  weakness  of  nerve. 

ficulty  from  the  hospitals,  on  account  of  an  real  or  supposed ;  and  I  accordingly  toI- 

excited  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  sub-  unteered  with  a  most  excellent  grace  to 

ject,  similar  to  toat  which  has  since  fre-  exchange  my  snug  chambers  and  com« 

quently  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  this  fortable  bed  for  a  solitary  watch  with  the 

country;  consequently,  whenever  after  a  dead. 

world  of  trouble  we  had  obtained  any       About  nine  o'clock,  my  friend*  after 

bodies  for  the  amphitheatre,  we  were  having  dressed  himselfelaborately  for  the 

compelled  to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  expected  entertainment, called  at  my  room 

among  ourselves,  and  to  watch  them  with  to  accompany  me  to  the  amphitheatre, 
the  greatest  caution  to  prevent  the  dis-        It  was  a  cold,  cheerless  autumn  even- 

oovery  of  the  fact,  or  an  attempt  at  rescue  ing.    The  atmosphere  had  all  the  asperity 

in  case  of  such  discovery.  of  winter,  without  its  bracing  elasticity. 

The  exhibitors  of  anatomy,  who  were  Such  as  it  was,  it  had  been  tor  the  last 

usually  youo^  medical  men  who  had  re-  three  or  four  days—a  heavy,  steady  rain, 

ceiyed  their  diplomas,  but  who  continued  interrupted  from  time  to  time  with  gusty 

their  connection  with  the  institution  for  showers — accompanied    with  occasional 

a  further  prosecution  of  their  studies,  thunder,  which  cheated  you  into  the  be- 

were  charged  in  turn  with  the  duty  of  lief  that  the  storm  was  about  to  break  up, 

watching  with  the  bodies.    It  happened  but  which  gradually  softened  down  into 

one  evening  that  one  of  these  young  gen-  the  same  monotonous  dripping.    Of  all 

tlemen,  with  whom  I  was  intimate  at  the  possible  weather,  it  was  precisely  that 

time,  was  appointed  to  spend  the  night  in  which  requires  the  most  cheerful  asso- 

the  exercise  of  this  unenviable  preroga-  ciations  to  keep  the  spirits  in  tune.  A  good 

tive.    This  was  particularly  annoying  to  fire,  a  pipe,  and  a  room  full  of  jolly  com- 

him,  as  he  had  received  an  invitation  to  a  panions,  were  the  only  possible  non-con* 

ball  for  that  same  evening,  and  was  anx-  ductors  to  the  gloomy  influence  of  out- 

ious  to  attend  it.   I  may  here  remark,  *'  en  door  things.    I  must  confess,  that  as  I 

passant,  *'  that  the  most  unaccountable  stept  into  the  carriage  with  my  friend, 

prejudice  which   now  prevails  both  in  my  heart  rather  failed  me,  reflecting  upon 

France  and  Italy  against  medical  men,  the  unpromising  auspices  under  which  I 

and  which,   particularly  in    the   latter  had  volunteered  for  so  unenlivening  an 

country,  excludes  them  as  a  class  from  undertaking. 

mingling  otherwise  than  professionally  The  dissecting  amphitheatre,  as  is  usu- 
with  refined  society,  did  not  then  jnain-  ally  the  case,  was  situated  in  the  upper 
tain  in  the  town  where  the  institution  to  story  of  the  building.  It  was  only  lignt- 
which  I  belonged  was  situated.  The  ed  by  a  skylight  from  above,  there  being 
young  physician  enjoyed  equal  social  no  lateral  windows.  A  cheerful  wood- 
privileges  with  the  educated  man  of  any  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth  as  we  an- 
other profession.  tered.    The.  subjects,  which  were  five  in 

To  return.    My  friend  lamented  his  number,  were  lying  on  an  ordinary  dia- 

ill-luck  in  mj  presence  with  a  free  out-  secting  table.    Two  placed  side  by  side 

pouring  of  his  regret,  that  he  had  not  been  constituted  the  first  stratum ;  two  others 

able  to  find  a  substitute  to  take  his  place  were  in  like  manner  placed  upon  theie» 
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tnd  the  fifth  hodf  apon  the  lest,  forming  fire,  wmp  myself  in  my  eloak,  blow  out 

as  it   were  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  the  candle,  and  throw  myself  in  front  of 

Drawings  ap  oar  chairs  to  the  fire,  we  re«  the  hearth  to  sleep, 

mained  for  some  time  chatting  upon  in*  It  was  long  before  I  coulJ  compose 

difierent  topics — I  at  least  making  an  ef*  myself   sufficiently  even  to  doze  ;  and 

fort  to  keep  up  an  animated  conversation,  when  at  last  1  was  able  to  do  so,  it  wae 

in  order  to  cheat  my  companion  oat  of  at  best  but  a  sort  of  feverish  nightmare, 

the  longest  possible  time  before  he  left  in  which  confused  visions  of  vampires, 

me  for  the  night.  wehr- wolves  and  Frank ensteins  revolved 

At  length  a  church  clock  in  the  neigh-  through  my  brain  in  intricate  confusion, 

borbood  struck  ten,  and  my  friend  spring*  I  had  been  in  this  intermediate  state 

ing  up  protested  that  he  must  be  off  im*  between  sleep  and  wakefulness  I  know 

mediately.    I  plead  for  another  half- hoar  not    how  lon^,  when  1  was  suddenly 

of  his  company,  urging  the  impropriety  called  to  consciousness  b^  a  severe  blow 

of  going  to  a  large  ball  at  so  onseasona-  on  the  forehead.    Instinctively  raising  my 

ble  an  hour.    It  was  of  no  use ;  he  per-  hand  to  my  head,  a  few  drops  of  blood 

ceived  easily  enough  that  my  real  motive  trickled  on  my  fingers.     Still  under  the 

for  wishing  to  detain  him  was  of  a  more  influence  of  the  horrible  visions  with 

8el6sh  character ;  and  a  sort  of  waggish  which  my  imagination  had  been  teeming, 

malicioQsness  was  a  sufficient  incentive  I  sprang  to  my  feet  perfectly  frantic  with 

on  his  part,  if  he  had  no  other,  to  render  terror.    I  rusbed  to  the  door ;  it  was 

him  callous  to  my  request.     He  accord-  locked !  there  was  no  other  door  to  the 

ingly  seized  his  hat,  and  wishing  me  as  room  ! — no  other  egress  of  any  kind ! 

a^eeable  a  night  as  he  expected  to  spend  Almost  sinking  under  the  intensity  of 

himself,  left  tne  room.    Hardly  had  he  my  emotion,  I  groped  along  the  wail  to 

closed  the  door,  when  he  returned  to  tell  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  fire.    A 

me  that  he  considered  it  necessary,  in  or-  brilliant  flash   of   lightning,  succeeded 

der  to  secure  the  fulfilment  on  my  part  of  almost    instantaneously   by  a   roar   of 

my  promise,  to  lock  me  in,  and  before  I  thunder,  which  broke  over  the  buildine 

had  time  to  protest  against  the  absurdity  as  if  the  elements  were  bein^  shattered, 

of  the  precaution,  the  key  was  turned  passed  over  the  skylight,  and  illuminated 

upon  me  and  the  bolt  barred.    As  much  the  room  for  a  moment,  sufficiently  long 

annoved  as  alarmed  at  this  summarjr  and  for  me  to  observe  that  there  were  but  four 

forcible  confinement,  I  called  to  him  at  bodies  left  upon  the  table!    Had  one  of 

the  top  of  ray  voice  to  return  and  unfasten  the  bodies  come  to  life  to  murder  me 

the  door ;  but  the  only  answer  I  received  for  sacrilegious  intentions  ?    or  had  it 

was  a  whistle  and  a  mocking  laugh,  never  been  dead,  and  was  my  murder 

which  gradually  died  upon  my  ear  as  he  equally  inevitable  ?    A  host  of  dreadfut 

descended  the  staircase.  conjectures  overwhelmed  me,  and  in  vol- 

Returning  to  my  seat  by  the  fire,  I  untariiy  sinking  upon  my  knees,    my 

lighted  my  pipe,  and  endeavored  to  calm  consciousness  tor  a  few  minutes  was 

by  its  sedative  influence  the  excited  state  suspended. 

of  imagination  produced  by  my  hopeless  When  I  came  to  myself  all  was  quiet, 

imprisonment.    Whiff  after  whiff  rolled  The  crisis  was  over.    Beginning  to  re- 

from  my  lips,  but  it  was  of  no  use.    It  fleet,  I  thought  if  the  spirit,  ^host,  re-an- 

was  impossible  for  me,  either  by  reflection  imated  body,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 

or  by  any  mechanical  process,  to  divert  had  had  any  terrible  intentions  towards 

my  thoughts  ;  and  every  few  minutes,  as  me,  it  had  had  ample  time  to  execute 

if  by  a  fascination  beyond  my  control,  them.     I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  my 

my  eye  would  steal  round  to  the  table  panic,  and  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the 

behind  me  and  its  ghastly  occupants,  agency  of  natural  causes.     My  blood 

Every  fresh  gust  of  wind,  every  new  began  to  flow  a  little  more  freely,  and  I 

noise  in  the  street  beiow,  would  cause  graduallygrewsufficientiymaster  of  my- 

me  to  start  with  instinctive  terror  under  self  to  crawl  back  to  the  fire,  uncover  the 

the  fear  of  some  supernatural  apparition,  ashes,  and  endeavor  to  light  my  candle, 

Atlength,whenall  sounds  had  died  away,  which,  after  a  considerable    waste  of 

except  the  monotonous  patting  of  the  rain  spermaceti,  I  was  enabled  to  accomplish, 

upon  the  skylight  above,  and  the  throb-  The  first  object  which  caught  my  eye 

bin^  of  my  own   heart   and  arteries,  was  a  grim  corpse  stretched  on  the  floor 

which  I  could  distinctly  hear  in  the  si-  between  the  fire  and  the  table.     The 

lence  around  roe,  I  mastered  my  feelings  trunk  alone  touched  the  floor.    The  legs 

safficiently  to  rake  the  ashes  over  the  at  one  end,  and  the  shoulders  and  head 
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ftt  the  other,  were  eleTated  at  a  consider*  aoy  terror,  I  diagged  it  mider  the  table 

able  angle.  from  which  it    had  been  so  Tiolentljr 

•   The  explanation  rushed  upon  my  mind  ejected  ;  and  reinstalling  myself  in  mj 

like  a  flash.    Afler  I  had  covered  the  chair,  I  again  lighted  my  pipe,  and  de* 

fire,  the  room  growing  colder,  the  bodies  termined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 

had  gradually  stiffened.    The  table  was  night  without  again  endeaToring  to  sleep* 
an  ordinary  dissecting  table,  intended  for        Many  were  &e  whiffs  which  I  puffed 

a  single  body.    The  equilibrium  of  the  from  my  meerschaum  before  the  gray 

hve  placed  together  on  it  was  at  least  of  light  of  morning  lifted  the  *'  blanket  of 

rery  doubtful  stability.     As  they  had  the  dark."     And  1  have  still  the  confes- 

gradually  stiffened,  the  lower  corpse  on  sion  to  make,  that  more  than  once  I  stole 

the  side  towards  the  fire  had  been  gradu-  a  furtive  glance  to  the  table,  and  under 

ally  pressed  upon,  and  so  forced  out  of  the  table,  although  the  intensity  of  the 

its  place,  and  in  falling,  an  arm  or  a  leg  fright  1  had  endured,  and  the  simplicity  ot 

bad  struck  me  on  the  forehead  !    This  its  explanation,  prevented  me  from  again 

explanation  was  as  reasonable  as  it  was  relapsing  into  a  state  of  spasmodic  exd- 

satisfactory.  tabiiity.  T  bxssvb. 

Taking  hold  of  the  innocent  cause  of 


THE  UNION  OF  THE  WHIGS  OF  THE  WHOLE  UNION. 

BT  A  80UTHKRN  WHIG. 

Wx  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  and  of  climate  under  which  we  live,  may, 

Whigs  of  the  Union,  less  with  the  design  through  local  and  personal  influences* 

of  setting  u  p  our  ow  n  opinions  as  a  guide,  introduce  insidiously  elements  of  destmc- 

thanofinducinflr  others  to  reflect.  tion   which  open    contests  never  caa 

The  revolution  which  it  is  the  object  achieve.      The   efiect   of   such  covert 

of  this  great  national  party  to  effect,  is  one  efforts  upon  men  of  the  party,  is  an  efifecC 

of  too  great  magnitude,  and  involves  too  upon  the  meastires  of  the  party  ;  and  the 

important  general  interests,  to  be  inter-  want  of  a  proper   resistance  to  these 

lered  with  by  personal  or  local  consid-  treacherous  attacks,  arises  more  from  a 

-erations.     Yet  we  apprehend  that,  for  want  of  general  knowledge  respecting 

want  of  a  principle  of  unity,t  he  proipoting  them,  than  from  any  indifference  as  to 

of  a  general  rally  around  the  essentisu  their  consequences.     The  danger,  too, 

doctrines  of  the  party,  our  efficiency,  as  becomes  greater  from  the  fact,  that  the 

such,  is  materially  weakened.  grounds  upon  which  these  designs  tako 

The  Whigs  of  the  several  parts  of  the  root,  being  of  local  or  personal  charscter. 

United  States  are,  of  course,  surrounded  existing  in  sections  of  the  country  remote 

by  local  circumstances  which,  as  men,  from  each  other,  and  of  a  nature  rather 

ought,  and  must,  to   a  certain  extent,  individual  than  political,  they  seem  to 

influence  them.    There  is  danger  that  concern    men,  rather   than  the   party, 

(his  variety  of  condition  may  govern,  to  The   consequences   are,  however,   the 

a  prejudicial  effect,  the  fpneral  interests  same,  whether  you  reach  the  centre  of 

of^the  party.    To  permit  it  to  produce  the  system  by  a  direct  attack  upon  it, 

this  result,  is  truly  to   abandon    great  or  by  first  tearing  away  the  several  points 

national   rights,  in  order  to  serve  par-  of  the  circle  of  defence, 

ticular  views.    Now  there  is  no  proba-  Let  us  bring  more  directly  before  lbs 

bility  that  the  Whigs  of  the  United  States  eye  of  the  rewler  two  of  the  measures 

will  openly  desert  any  great  principle  of  thus  generally  traced.      The   one  con- 

the  faith  which  has  so  often,  even  under  sists  in  throwing  upon  the  great  party 

very adversecircumstances,  proveda bond  contests  in  which  we  engage,  in  every 

of  union.     Bui  it  is  possible,  and  we  section  of  the  country,  the  shadows  of 

discover  in  the  history  of  all  parties  proof  minor  engagements  in  which  we  are  con- 

of  it,  that  designing  opponents,  taking  cemed  as  members  of  a  particular  comma* 

advantage  of  that  diversity  of  pursuits  nity,  joined  to  the  interests   of  some 
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pttitieiilar  fMiiBiiit :  the  other  relates  to  abtndon   national   polkics*  and   foster 
the  views  of  personal  character  and  man*  taJent  and  honesty  in  our  rising  yoong 
aers.  entertained  by  eminent  members  of  men.     Often   in  this  way,  in  districts 
the  Whi^  party  of  each  other.  where  on  party  grounds  a  large  Whig 
I.  When  an  election  is  held,  we  are  majority  may  be  gained,  we  see  Demo- 
accustomed  to  bring  into  it  the  discussion  cratic  candidates    returned.      We  trust 
of  matters  having,  generally,  little  to  do  that  the  necessity  of  such  organization 
with  it    For  instance,  io  State  elections  as  will  counteract  this  evil,  will  be  ap« 
for  members  of  the  Legislature,  we  dis*  parent  to  the  Whigs  of  the  wholeUnion; 
cuss   largely  all   the   national  matters  that  there  will  be  more   unity,  better 
which  divide  the  two  parties ;  and  for  arrangement,  between  megibcre  of  the 
members  of   Congress,    we  enter  into  party ;  and  that  we  may  no  longer  have 
disputes  with  resjiect  to  questions  of  our  strength  affected  by  the  policy  of 
State    policy.    In   communities  where  our  opponents,  who  succeed  less  by  their 
there  happens  to  be  a  majority  of  our  own  power  than  by  our    distractions. 
opponents,orwherethe  parties  are  nearly  How  fully  was  this  fact  illustrated  du« 
equal,  the  mischievous  tendency  of  this  ring  the  last  presidential  contest ;  wheii 
course  has  often  been  apparent.    If  there  in  districts  in  the  South,  where  the  tariff 
be  a  majority  favoring  a  particular  side  was  unpopjular,  and  where  the    entire 
of  the  questions  mooted,  however  discon-  strength  of  the  Whig  party  was  put  out 
nected  they  may  be  with  party  politics,  upon  debates  on  that  single  measure, 
every  discussion  tends    to    strengthen  mr.  Polk*s  opinions  were  declared  to  be 
and  make  it  more  powerful;  because,  ultra  anti- tariff ;  and  in  Pennsylvania  he 
where  there  is  a  majority,  especially  a  was  perpetrating,  in  his  Kane  letter,  the 
large  one,  the  leaning  is  in  favor  of  the  disgraceful  fraud  of  asserting  falsehoods 
Jdct  of  majority  rather  than  to  truth.    In  in  damning  ambiguities  of  language, 
case  the  parlies  are  nearly  equally  di-  XL  W^ith  respect  to  the  opinions  of  emi* 
vided,  the  personal  or  local  preferences  nent  Whigs  of  the  sentiments  of  each 
for  men  turn  thb  scale  often  against  that  other,  we  would  say,  that  these  opinions 
party  which,  on  principle,  might  have  have  been  always  too  much  affected  by 
the  greater  strength.    Now  the  leaders  local  prejudices.      The  southern  Whigs 
of  the  Democratic  party  know  that  this  have  viewed  the  northern  and  western 
disposition  exists ;   and  they  are  ever  men  of  that  party  with  too  little  allow- 
wise  to  take  advantage  of  it.     Their  ance  for  the  sectional  interests  which 
policy  is,  therefore,  ever  to  produce  it,  must  in  some  measure  affect  their  actions 
and  to  effect  the  consequences.     Where  and  thoughts  ;  and  so  the  same  thing 
they  possess  majorities,  they  force  upon  may  be  said  of  the  views  of  southern 
the  Whigs  the  discussion  of  every  na-  men  by  western  and  northern   Whigs, 
tional  measure  which  happens,  by  refer-  What  is  the  result  of  a  necessary  attach- 
ence  to  local  considerations,  to  be  least  ment  to  the  places  of  our  birth,  of  our 
popular.      The   Whigs  are    generally  education,  ot  our  business,  has  often  been 
frank  and  ingenuous.    It  is  the  result  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  envy  and  jeal- 
of  their  lofty  attachment  to  principle,  that  ousy.     The   particular   local  consider- 
they  are  so.     It  is  the  distinguishing  alions    which    color    the    opinions    of 
feature  of  all  their  debates,  to  be  candid  members  of  the  party,  in  various  pections 
in  meeting  objections,  and  candidly  to  of    the  Union,  ought   not  to  interfere 
discuss  them.    With  this  spirit,  they  are  with  the  great  national  measures  which 
leJ    off  into   contests  about  measures  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out,  noi  with 
which  often  have  no  relation  whatever  the  cunhdence  due  to  each  other.     Led 
to  the  offices  sought.    In  this  way,  in  away  by  these  local  considerations,  and 
Democratic  districts,  men  of  the  purest  in  ejithusiastic  desires  for  their  promo- 
characters,  acknowledged  in  private  life  tion,  we  often,  it  is  true,  relax  our  exer- 
to  be  everything  desirable  in  society —  tions  as  a  party,  and  indulge  in  harsh 
men  of  great  Uilents,  and  calculated  to  remarks  as  to  each  other.    This  will  ever 
be  eminently  useful — are  thrust  out  of  be,  until  a  closer  communication  shall  be 
public  afiairs,  by  keeping  up  a  Demo-  found  to  exist  between   Whigs  of  dif- 
cratic  excitement.    How  is  it,  however,  ferent  parts  of  the   country.      Let  the 
in  Whig  districts?    There  every  effort  prejudices  growing  out  of  an  ignorance 
is  made  to  counteract  the  effects  of  po-  of  each  other's  institutions  and  persons, 
litical  majorities.    There  we  are  told  we  be   worn  away  by  more  frequent  inter- 
must  forget  measures,  and  select  men  course.     Ltt  the  southern  and  nonheiu 
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men  visit  each  other  more  often.  Let  tile  part  of  the  Whigs  of  the  whole  Union, 
the  Bentiments  peculiarly  appropriate  to  attentbn  to  every  measnre  wfatcfa  may 
each  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  indoe^  indaee  more  freqaent  intercourae  with 
trial  pursuits  of  each,  be  more  catmfy  and  each  other.  Let  every  opportunity  be 
considerately  observed,  by  men  of  other  sought,  so  that  northern  Whigs  may  be 
regions,  personally  ;  and  there  will  grow  induced  to  visit,  and  share  the  hospital* 
up  a  confidence  in  the  whole  country,  a  ities  of  the  South ;  and  let  southern  Whigs 
^reat  American  sympathy  for  the  pros*  do  the  same.  In  this  way,  we  feel  as- 
perity of  vvwy  ffirt  <k  it,  that  shall  emi-  snred,  a  more  generous  feeling  towards  , 
nently  contribute  to  the  permanence  of  each  other  will  be  generated,  a  better 
the  Union,  and  to  the  popularity  of  those  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  each  section 
measures  which,  the  Whig  party  believe,  of  the  country  be  obtained,  and  a  firmer 
involve  its  highest  and  noblest  interests,  union  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Union,  for  the 
With  this  view,  we  would  invite,  on  sake  of  the  Union,  be  the  consequence. 


HOWITT'S  "  HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  BRITISH  POETS.- 

Ws  are  obliged,  often,  to  accept  the  {iterator  peddler  is  committing  upon  the 
servicesof  a  guide,  however  disagreeable  decayed  firesides  or  moul  dering  monu- 
his  appearance,  or  disgusting  his  :nan-  ments  of  great  men  of  past  ages.  Now 
ners.  Those  who  visit  remarkable  the  study  of  the  habits,  sentiments,  and 
places  must  consent  to  be  conducted  by  even  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  giants  of 
the  cicerone  who  happens  to  be  attached  learning,  and  plain,  graphic  descriptions 
to  each,  whether  be  be  liked  or  not ;  and  of  their  abodes,  are  worthy  of  purrait, 
the  penalty  paid,  in  such  cases,  is  the  calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
necessary  consequence  of  that  curiosity  encourage  a  veneration  for  antiquity, 
which  either  a  literary  pilgrimage  or  love  and  to  afford  usefnl  and  agreeable  in* 
of  pleasnre  induces  us  to  indulge.  This  struction  to  mankind.  But  the  writers 
is  exactly  the  price  we  have  paid  for  to  perform  these  offices  are  of  entirely 
readmg  Howitt's  book.  Impelled  by  a  difTerent  species.  He  who  would  ex- 
desire  to  gather  up  reminiscences  of  the  hihit  the  one  should  be  a  critic  of  lofty, 
British  Poets,  we  nave  wearily  trodden  comprehensive  genius,  gifted  with  a 
through  the  pages  of  Homes  and  Haunts,  spirit  of  liberal  research,  capable  of  dis- 
without  being  able  to  trace  anything  playing  the  faults  of  men  without  the 
new,  or  even  to  be  gratified  with  what  affectation  of  the  mere  fault-finder,  and 
might  have  been  with  another  writer  of  acknowledging  their  virtue  without 
pleasant  and  useful, because  perplexed  and  the  flatteries  of  the  sycophant.  He  will 
aggravated  at  every  step  by  the  vanity  and  enter  into  the  histories  of  the  men  whose 
self-sufficiency,  and  palpable  es;otism  of  talents  have  commended  them  to  the  re- 
our  conductor.  We  are  told  by  Howitt,  in  gard  of  modern  times,  with  a  desire  not 
his  advertisement,  pompously  dated  from  merely  to  seek  opportunities  of  lashing 
"  The  Elms,  Clapton,"  that "  this  subject  modern  vices,  but  with  that  veneration 
is  very  cxtensi  ve,  and  it  was  neces-  for  the  dead,  and  that  respect  for  the 
sary  to  leave  out  the  Dramatic  Poets  for  living,  which  belong  appropriately  to 
separate  treatment."  The  shades  of  the  the  subject.  He  will  draw  up,  from  the 
dramatic  poets  ought  to  be  very  greatly  obscurity  of  ancient  days,  whatever  may 
obliged  to  Howitt  for  this  announcement,  tend  to  the  illustration  of  the  manners 
Any  treatment,  even  ill  treatment  by  and  letters  of  those  times,  and  indulge  in 
shameful  neglect,  would  be  a  blessing  no  glosses  and  commentaries,  which  may 
compared  to  that  which  the  favored  he  a  vehicle  in  which  to  abuse  the  gen- 
poets,  already  separately  treated,  have  tility  of  his  countiy,  or  court  its  demo- 
received.  The  indiflTcrcnce  of  the  con-  cratic  sympathies, 
temporaries  of  Chatterton  and  Goldsmith  The  sort  of  man,  however,  to  perform 
might  be  borne  patiently  ;  but  who  could  the  second  office,  may  be  of  wholly  dif- 
tolerate  the  literary  blasphemies,  the  ferent  qualifications.  It  would  do  no 
poetic   sacrileges,  which  this  itinerant  hurt  to  his  subject  to  possess  amiable 

♦  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Poets.  By  William  Howitt.    New- 
York,  Harper  dc  Brothers. 
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•entimento,  bat  the  fewer  hm  talents,  w  and  vilify  some  contempoiary  ?  Whjr 
lie  poesewed  the  right  one,  the  better,  cannot  be  mention  Milton,  without  in- 
He  wonld  be  then  unerobarraBsed  b^  that  doJgingthe  spirit  of  laudation  to  sedition ; 
disposition  consequent  upon  vanity  ol  or  name  Johnson,  without  siurs  upon  the 
accbmpUshments,  which  would  lead  biro,  race  of  the  Stuarts  ?  The  truth  ia, 
in  describing  every  old  chair  or  picture  Howiit  has  written  this  book,  less  witb 
of  a  dead  poet,  home  or  haunt,  to  step  out  an  honest  desire  to  inform  the  world  as 
of  a  plain  tale  of  what  he  saw,  into  to  the  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Poets, 
elaborate  and  not  very  handsome  criti-  than  to  excite  prejudices  against  the  aris- 
cisms  upon  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  fam-  tocracy  who  will  not  associate  with  him, 
ily.  For  one,  therefore,  who  undertakes  in  favor  of  the  rabble  who  boy  his  works, 
merely  to  give  us  a  picture  of  a  man's  The  two  volumes  printed  under  this 
bouse,  n6  talent  is  requisite  but  a  capac-  title,  are  the  farthest  removed  possible 
ity  to  tell  the  truth,  and  relate  things  in  from  the  subject  of  their  title.  Thre^- 
a  plain  manner.  Mr.  Howitt  had  the  fourths  of  them  consist  of  anecdotes, 
right  to  take  either  of  these  positions,  many  of  them  pleasant  enough,  but  for 
and  either  write  critical  biographies  of  the  most  part  selected  with  very  little 
the  poets,  or  describe  their  liomes  and  taste  or  skill— and  from  biographies  often 
haunts.  But  the  public  has  a  right,  also,  read,  and  wonderfully  acute  reflections 
to  insist  that,  when  an  author  undertakes  of  Mr.  Howitt  himself,  about  poets — what 
a  task,  he  shall  bring  to  it  the  necessary  they  should  be,  and  how  they  should  be 
qualifications.  If  not  qualified  for  it,  be  treated,  living  and  dead.  The  profeeved 
cannot  complain  that  he  is  the  object  of  purpose  of  the  work,  a  description,  of 
censure  and  complaint  A  man  who  the  homes  of  the  poets,  is  completed  in 
would  be  a  faithful  and  correct  writer  a  way  to  make  it  but  the  very  lean  skel- 
upon  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  great  eton  of  a  very  great  mass  of  bloated 
men,  might  also  be  an  excellent  person  matter.  The  next  time  Mr.  Howitt  seeks 
to  show  us  the  curiosities  of  their  houses ;  to  revive  our  recollection  of  the  chanuy 
but  it  would  not  follow,  that  a  good  ters  of  antiquity,  we  trust  he  will  furnish 
guide  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  pyr-  the  skeleton  as  he  finds  it  in  the  repose 
amid,  would  be  a  proper  person  to  com-  from  which  he  drags  it ;  that  he  will 
ment  upon  its  uses.  So,  it  is  not  our  not  throw  around  it  that  patchwork  of 
purpose,  in  showing  that  Mr.  Howitt  is  drapery  which  his  own  fancy  constructs, 
not  a  proper  man  to  describe  Homes  and  but  leave  us  to  contemplate  the  honored 
Haunts,  to  have  it  therefore  inferred  that  remains  of  these  illustrious  men,  unem^ 
ht  would  make  a  good  author  of  biogra-  banassed  by  the  ridiculous  and  misplaced 
phies.  .  To  take  the  example  of  the  work  remarks  of  such  a  conductor  as  Howitt 
Wore  us  as  proof,  he  is  fit  for  neither  Howitt  is  evidently  one  of  those  self- 
the  one  nor  the  other.  confident  individuals,  whose  favorable 
It  may  be  said,  he  does  this  for  hie  opinion  of  himself  has  out-travelled  the 
bread.  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  world's  knowledge  of  him.  He  there- 
he  should  be  privileged  to  handle  with  fore  thinks  it  wonderfully  strange,  and  a 
indecent  freedom  the  characters  of  the  manifest  evidence  of  a  decline  of  gentil- 
illustrious  men  who  have  preceded  us .'  ity,  that  when  to  make  up  a  book  he 
Every  keeper  of  a  toll-gate  upon  a  turn-  rushes  over  England,  and  hastily  an- 
pike  makes  his  bread  that  way ;  but  nounces  at  a  gentleman's  gate  that  Mr. 
what  right  has  he  to  stop  every  gentle-  Howitt  has  come  to  inspect  his  premises, 
man  that  passes,  and  force  upon  him  that  he  is  not  at  once  taken  into  close 
daborate  commentaries  upon  his  man-  communion  with  the  family,  and  escorted 
ners  and  dress?  Mr.  Howitt  undertook  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  with  obse- 
to  give  the  world  a  statement  in  regard  to  qnious  attention.  He  hears,  for  instance, 
certain  castles,  inns  and  houses,  in  which  that  at  Rosanna  and  Woodstock  may  be 
certain  illustrious  poets  and  authors  found  n^emorials  of  Mrs.  Tighe,  the  au- 
lived.  That  was  his  business,  and  that  thoress  of  Psyche.  He  fiies  to  the  former 
done,  there  be  should  have  stopped,  place,  which  he  finds  in  the  occupancy 
Why  should  he  linger  at  every  old  door-  of  her  nephew.  Without  the  formality 
post,  to  lecture  the  nobility  about  not  of  letters,  or  the  ordinary  delicacy  ob- 
aaaociating  as  much  now  with  poets  as  servable  op  such  occasions,  he  rushes  to 
they  did  formerly  ?  Why  cannot  he  the  door.  He  sees  a  man  handling  bul- 
tell  us  when  a  poet  was  born,  or  when  locks  in  the  meadow,  and  without  accost- 
he  died,  without  stepping  aside  to  abuse  ing   htm,  altercates  with  the  footman 
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about  entering  the  premiaes.  He  va  told  bake,  but  for  the  evident  falsehood  which 
Mr.  Tighe  is  out ;  and  he  insists  then  accompanies  it.  It  is  dear  that  such  a 
that  he  must  communicate  with  the  lady,  name  never  was  put  upon  the  room  in 
She,  to  use  his  coarse  term,  is  lying-in.  question  by  an  American ;  and  if  not  the 
He  will  have  it  that  the  man  in  tbe  mea-  work  of  some  joker,  was  a  fabrication  by 
dow,  stroking  bullocks,  is  Mr.  Tighe  ;  Howitt  of  a  quaint  cognomen,  by  which 
and  he  departs  indulging  bitter  reflections  he  hoped  to  minister  to  the  mean  prej- 
as  to  the  descendants  of  the  angel  Tighe,  udlces  of  some  of  his  countrymen  to- 
and  the  "  fall  out  of  the  poetry  of  Psyche  wards  America, 
to  the  iron  realities  of  Ireland  !'*  Thence  There  are  many  instances  of  Howitt's 
he  indulges  in  a  good  page  of  sentiment-  unmeaning  conceits  of  language,  in  sen- 
alisms  upon  "  the  screwing  system  on  the  tences  where,  undertaking  to  tell  a  very 
poor,"  as  be  calls  it,  and  the  inhumanity  plain  fact,  he  strains  most  ridiculously 
of  the  lord  and  gentry,  who  went  three  after  some  grandiloquent  expression.  For 
miles  to  church  instead  of  goin^  to  one  example,  in  the  article  **  Shenstone,"  he 
nearer  home.  To  a  plain-thinking  man  indulges  an  extensive  critique  upon  the 
the  reality  of  the  case  is  this : — No  gen-  diflference  between  the  capacity  for  iand- 
tleman  in  a  country  of  highways  and  scape  gardening  and  poetry;  and  im* 
equivocal  travelers,  like  England,  likes  agines  that  Shenstone  ought  not  to  rank 
upon  all  occasions  to  give  the  freedom  with  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Burns  or  Elliott, 
of  his  house  to  every  one  who  calls,  because  of  his  taste  in  ^rdens.  He  dis- 
No  gentleman  or  lady,  because  they  hap-  covers  a  remarkable  similitude  between 
pen  to  be  descended  from  a  poet,  or  who  oc-  poetry  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  to  use 
cupies  a  house  where  one  held  his  walks,  his  own  irreverential  language,  and  con- 
likes  to  have  their  grounds  inspected  by  eludes  with  this  singularly  strange  figure : 
every  unknown  strolling  author,  who  **  It,"  poetry,  is  destined  to  *'  pour  love 
chooses  to  write  a  book  and  place  re-  like  a  river  over  the  earth,  till  it  fill 
apectable  people's  names  in  it ;  or  if  they  every  house,  and  leave  behind  it  a  fer- 
do,  they  like  to  be  approached  with  some  tility  like  that  which  follows  the  inun- 
degree  of  that  ceremony  which  is  due  dations  of  the  Nile."  We  never  heard 
from  one  stranger  to  another.  That  Mr.  of  poetry  like  this  filling  a  house  with 
Howitt  is  either  not  used  to  good  society  anything  but  distraction ;  and  we  ven- 
or  careless  of  the  conventional  graces  of  ture  that  no  habitation,  however  popu- 
Jt,  is  apparent  from  the  language  he  uses  lous,  if  likely  to  be  inundated  by  trash 
in  relating  the  events  we  have  referred  like  this,  would  long  be  full.  This 
to.  What  could  be  more  gross  than  the  Humanitarian  Quaker  book-wri^ht  is  of 
.remark  with  which  he  leaves  the  Tighes :  the  straining,  conceited  school  ot  ali-tbe- 
**  He  was  walking  out,  and  she  was  iy-  world  sympathizers,  whose  ideas  and 
ing-in  ?"  Why,  people  upon  whom  Mr.  language  are  as  indefinite  as  their  objects. 
Howitt  was  afterwards  expected  to  call  and  as  empty  of  good  as  all  they  have 
might  well  bolt  their  doors  or  feign  ab-  yet  shown  themselves  able  to  accomplish, 
sence,  when  such  a  rough,  vulgar  man  But  Howitt  is  exceedingly  pleased  to 
as  this  intruded  on  their  dwellings.  make  appeals  and  thrusts  at  the  gentry. 
But  Howitt  is  a  wit ;  and  believing  it  At  one  moment,  lauding  Burns,  he  pays 
an  element  of  wit  to  practice  bluntness,  sickening  tributes  to  the  lower  clafses  ; 
assumes  all  of  that  bluff,  surly  deport-  at  another  he  pines  for  tbe  patronage  of 
raent,  so  faithfully  portrayed  by  Shak-  the  nobles,  and  wonders  why  it  is  thev 
speare,  in  his  detinition  of  an  affected  do  not  encourage  and  associate  with 
fellow.  W^e  have  many  instances  of  authors  now.a-days,  as  in  tbe  time  of 
this,  especially  in  one,  in  which  he  hopes  Pope,  Swift  and  Addison.  Mr.  Howitt 
to  appropriate  some  fame,  by  a  slur  upon  need  not  ask  a  question,  tbe  answer  to 
American  character.  In  describing  the  which  is  so  ready.  Where  are  there 
house  in  which  Robert  Burns  was  horn,  now  Popes,  Swifts  or  Addisons  to  asso- 
and  amidst  memorials  of  a  name  which  date  with  7  Does  Howitt  suppose,  that 
in  no  good  man*s  bosom  could  excite  because  he  and  Mrs.  Howitt  wander 
other  than  mournful  reflections,  he  tells  over  .Germany  and  take  the  names  of 
his  readers  that,  <*  conspicuous  among  poets  in  vain,  that,  therefore,  he  becomes 
the  carved  names  in  this  room,  was  that  de  jure  a  fit  companion  for  refined  and 
of  an  ambitious  Peter  Jorns,  of  Great  educated  people  ?  The  coarseness  and 
Bear  Lake,  North  America."  This  piece  vulgarity  of  his  book  would  show  at 
of  far-fetched  wit  is  too  childish  for  re-  once  that  he  is  not  tbe  man  for  this. 
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The  nrost  perfect  example,  however,  qualities  of  Mr.  Howitt  are  exhibited  in 
of  Howitrs  vanity,  is  found  in  his  attack  a  condensed  and  happy  form,  in  the  at- 
upon  Dr.  Johnson — a  man  whose  «*  Lives  tempt  he  made  to  get  the  "  People's 
of  the  Poets,"  as  he  informs  us,  "  do  him  Journal"  into  his  hands,  and  his  rancor* 
no  credit ;"  whose  Life  of  Milton  "  is  a  ous  attack  upon  the  original  projector 
national  insult  of  the  grossest  kind;"  who  and  proprietor  of  that  popular  monthly, 
was  an  "  old  bigoted  lexicographer."  Mr.  ISanderson  of  the  People's  Journal 
This  is  emphatically  barking  at  the  dead  set  forth  the  whole  matter,  in  a  simple 
lion.  We  are  not  altogether  pleased  publishing  of  the  correspondence  between 
with  that  critic's  treatment  of  some  of  them ;  and  assuredly,  if  we  are  any 
the  poets,  against  whom  his  strong  prej-  judges  of  such  things — and  we  have  had 
udices  made  him  severe,  but  we  wish  some  opportunity  of  being — Mr.  Howitt's 
that  the  shade  of  Johnson  could  rise  and  own  letters  and  statements  utterly  and 
look  upon  this  reviler  of  his  fame.  One  forever  convict  him  of  under-hand  de- 
glance  would  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  signing,  and  a  meanness  and  coarseness  of 
the  poor  trifler,  who  thus,  secure  on  this  spirit,  remarkable  in  a  person  who  takes 
side  of  eternity,  takes  a  liberty  with  a  it  upon  him  to  descant  about  the  "Homes 
name  too  venerable  for  his  lips.  and  Haunts  of  Poets." 

We  cannot  but  add,  that  all  these  rare 
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In  considering  the  high  station  such  ance  with  the  legitimate  object  of  these 

actors  as    Kemble,    Macready,  Forrest  pages.    To  proceed,  then,  to  what  is 

and  Cushman  justly  assume  in  the  lit-  known  ncto  of  the  ancient  actors, 

erary  circles  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  In  Greece  and  in  Rome  their  conditions 

it  may  not  seem  out  of  place  to  institute  were  widely  different.     In  tKe  former 

a  brief  comparison  of  the  present  with  country,  actors  not  only  enjoyed  all  the 

the  former  position  of  an  actor,  in  social  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  but  were 

life  ;  taking,  of  course,  the  term  actor  in  even  elected  to  hll  the  most  honorable 

its  relative  sense,  as  one  who  performs  offices.     We  read  that  Aristodemus,  a 

in  a  scenic  representation,  and  not  in  its  famous  actor  upon  the  Grecian  stage, 

general  signification,  as  one  who  is  en-  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  as  ambas- 

gaged    in    any    tran.saction    whatever,  sador  to  Philip,   King    of   Macedonia. 

Very  many  treatises  have  been  written  In  the  latter  State  (Rome)  they  possessed 

upon  the  History  of  the  Stage,  and  upon  no  such  immunities.    Not  only  did  the 

the  History  of  the  Drama,  but  we  are  not  Roman   who  mounted   upon  the  stage 

awareofany  publication  with  the  avowed  lose  all  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen, 

object  of  setting  forth  in  their  true  col-  (in  those  days  no  trifling  loss,  when  the 

ors,  the  social  positions  of   actors   in  life  of  a  Roman  citizen   was  of  more 

different  ages  and  nations.     It  is  not  our  value    than  the  liberty  of  a  thousand 

iRtention  to  enter  into  a  learned  disqui-  foreigners,)  but  he  was  also  expelled 

sition  upon  the  morality  or  immorality  of  from  his  tribe,  and  deprived  of  the  right 

'■  stage- plays,"  and  the  claims  of**  stage-  of  sufiVage    in    the  popular  assembly, 

players"  to  be  admitted  to  a  certain  posi-  The  odium  which  attached,  at  Rome,  to 

tion  in  society.     The  days  have,  we  actors,  was  equally  applicable  to  their 

trust,  gone  by,  when  such  things  were  profession,  and  to  those  who  exercised  it 

looked  upon  as  "  the  gates  of  hell,  and  In  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  the 

the  demons,  guardians  thereof,"  as  we  condemnation  of  the  theatre  aod  of  actors 

have  heard  them  characterized  from  the  was  in  perfect  accordance,  as  has  well 

pulpit.    Experience  has  taught  the  ab-  been  observed,  with  the  spirit  of  the  new 

surdity  of  this  doctrine,  and  to  dwell  religion,  and  fell  in  exactly  with  the 

longer  upon  it  would  not  be  in  accord-  views  of  its  most  zealous  advocates  and 
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propagators.     The  Bpectaeles  and  acenie  consecrated  to  the  f^lorifjing  or  the  Deity, 

representations  attached  to  the  feasts  of  such  stories  and  miracles  of  saints  as 

Bacchus  and  the  other  pagan  divinities,  were  most  calculated  to  impress  and  awe 

were  characterized  by  a  revolting  obscen-  the  vulgar  mind.    Frequently  subjects  of 

ity.    The  new  sect  were  professed  sus-  more  sacred  import  were  chosen  ;  and  it 

tainers  of  public  morals ;  and  if  such  had  appears  not  to  have  been  uncommon  to 

not  been  one  of  their  fundamental  articles  display  the  Incarnation,  the  Passion,  the 

of  belief,  the  votaries   of  Christianity  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  by  means 

might  have  in  vain  struggled  to  establish  of  pantomimes  and,  perhaps,  a  few  short 

it.     But  to  the  severity  of  the  Roman  dialogues,  and  movable  scenesand  stages, 

law  we  find  a  few  honorable  exceptions.  The   description  Philostrate    gives  (in 

A  law  of  the  Emperors  Valentinian,  Va-  «*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  V., 

lentius,   and  Gratian,  permitted  to  the  Sc.  1,)  of 
cleigy  to  confer  baptism  upon  a  comedian 

i  n  danger  of  death ,  in  perieulo  mortis ;  and  "  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Py  rmmus, 

moreover  provided,  that  if  said  baptized  And  his  love,  Thisbe ;  very  tragical  mirth," 
Bctorrecoveredhishealth, his  profession,       .,,  .,«•.. 

and  consequent  civil  disabilities,  were  '^'"  ^f^^®  ^  convey  some  idea  of  the 

released  to  him,  and  he  was  a  free  man.  P*^V        '  °     *"  ancient  drama.     No 

Another  statute  constrained  all   actors  apology  is  necessary  for  its  introduction 

who  had  not  embraced  Christianity,  to  "*''®  • 

dwell   within  the  walls  of  the  theatre.  "A  play  there  is,  my  lord,some  ten  words 
But  the  same  law,  revised  some  time  long, 

after,  provided  that  if  women,  who,  in  Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play; 

consequence  of  becoming  Christians,  had  But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long ; 

been  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  acting  Which  makes  it  tedious :  for  in  all  the  play 

in  public,  did  not  seek  some  oiher  mode  of  There   is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player 

gaininir  an  honest  livelihood,  they  should  .    .  fitted.  vi   i    j   •.  • 

be  for^d  upon  the  stage.    The  Council  ^""^i"**^*^' S^ ''?'^l*Ij''^i!V?»    ,, 

«f  T«i!U  iK^w^n  ;«   ikl  «l.rpoo     K«  I'orPyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself: 

of  Trullo,  liolden  in   the  year  692.,  by  ^i^j^^  ^^en  I  saw  rehearsed,  1  must  con- 
two  hundred  and  eleven  Christian  bish-  {^^  [tears 

ops,  in  regulating  the  slatutes  relative  to  Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry 

the  marriages  of  the  clergy,  placed  an  The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed." 
actress  in  tne  same  rank  with  a  slave,  a 
divorcie,  or  a  courtesan.  The  play  itself,  owing  to  the  many 

In  one  part  of  Italy  and  of  Germany,  difficulties  attending  its  representation,  is 

however,  actors  were  not  excom muni-  less  known  to  the  theatre-goer,  but  better 

cated.     Pope  Clement  XIV.    even  per*  to  the  general  reader,  than  any  other  of 

mitted  the  "  Theatre  Albertini,"  in  Rome,  Shakspeare*s  comedies.    Several  of  these 

to  be   opened    for    public    exhibitions,  ancient  dramas,  if  they  may  be  so  styled, 

which  Clement  XII L  had  caused  to  be  are  given  in   Dodsley's  Old  Plays.    In 

closed.    Havitig  attained  the  pontifical  their  first  existence,  they  were  called 

throne.  Innocent  XI.  forbade  females  only  Mysteries,foT  a  very  evident  reason ;  and 

to  act  in  public,  in  the  theatres  of  Rome,  the  actors  being  probably  monks,  &c.. 

Many  ancient  councils,  such  as  those  and  the  whole  afiair   being  under  the 

of  Eivire  and  of  Aries,  held  in  305  and  patronage  of  the  church,  it  seems  improb- 

314  ;  those  of  Mavence,  of  Tours,  of  able  that  the  actors,  as  a  class,  should  not 

Rbeims  and  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  held  be  regarded  with  favor  by  **  the  powers 

at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century  that  were."    At  best,  however,  the  Mys^ 

of  the  Christian   era,  fixed  upon  and  /frt«s  themselves  were  but  trifling  afiairs, 

established  divers  pains  and  penalties  in  and  unworhy  of  being  considered  in  any 

regard  to  actors.     In  process  of  time,  other  light  than  as  the  cradle  of  the  pres- 

however,  their  situation  was  ameliorated,  ent  drama.    To  them  succeeded  Moral' 

and  in  proportion  as  the  paean  deities  of  itieSy  a  grade  higher  in  the  scale  of  literary 

Greece  and  Rome  faded  from  popular  invention,  in  which,  however,  the  germs 

remembrance,    dramatic  representations  of  real  tragedy  and  comedy  are  plainly  to 

were  revived  by  the  clergy,  as  tending  to  be  discovered.     But  it  does  not  seem, 

produce  a  devout  state  of  mind.    In  the  that  the  actors  in  a  Morality  held  the  same 

dark  ages,  it  was  not  thought  amiSs  to  rank  as  their  predecessors  in  Mysteries, 

exhibit,  m  the  most  holy  places,  within  In  one  of  the  oldest  of  English  satires, 

the  walls  of  the  churches  and  cathedrals  (Cock  Lovell*s  Bote.,  Sign.  B.  vi.,)  the 
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aathor,  citing  the  most  common  trades  of  Paris,  dated  the  3d  of  June,  1398,  which 

his  daj,  speaks  in  the  same  breath  of—  prohibits  the  commonalty  of  Saint-Manr 

from   exercisinfc  their   dramatic   repre- 

••  Players,  pursft- cutters,  money  batterers,  sentations.    Henry  IIL  of  France  caused 

Golde- washers,  tomblcrs,  jogelers,  a  troupe  of  players  to  be  sent  him  from 

Pardoners,"  &c.  Italy,  and  established  them  in  the  HStd  de 

Burgundy;  but  the  Parliament  under- 
Still,  as  a  class,  the  actors  upon  the  En^-  standing  they  paid  little  regard  in  their 
iish  stage  have  no  reason  to  complain  rehearsals  to  order  and  decency,  passed 
of  the  treatment  they  have  encountered  an  act,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1577,  by 
from  the  public,  when  they  glance  at  the  which  all  actors,  plavers,&c.,were  forbade 
situation  of  their  continental  brethren,  pursuing  their  profession,  except  under 
In  England  they  have  been  in  all  times  certain  restrictions.  The  Cardinal  de 
treated  as  actors  were  in  Greece.  On  lUchelieu,  in  establishing  his  theatre,  at 
the  continent,  and  in  France  chiefly,  a  later  day,  thought  fit  to  cause  an  enact- 
at  least  before  the  Revolution,  the  con-  mentto  be  preparied,  by  which  all  players 
dition  of  players  resembled  that  of  the  who  used  unchaste  or  ambiguous  Ian- 
Roman  actors;  the  thunders  of  the  church  guage,  calculated  to  corrupt  or  wound 
were  hurled  at  them.  In  England,  the  the  public  morality,  were  subjected  to 
corpse  of  Mrs.  Oldfields  was  interred  in  the  most  severe  penalties ;  but  actors  who 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  burial  place  of  conducted  themselves  with  a  due  regard 
kings  ;  and  the  chief  nobility  of  the  land  to  decorum  were  not  to  be  amenable  to 
followed  the  remains  of  Garrick  to  his  the  law.  In  1696,  the  actors  of  France 
last  resting  place.  In  France,  sepulture  drew  up  and  caused  to  be  presented  to 
was  refused  to  Adrienne  Lecouvreur ;  Pope  Innocent  Xn.,  a  petition,  begging 
and  Moliere  himself,  for  more  than  one  exemption  from  the  ecclesiastical  censures 
hundred  years,  was  condemned  to  lie,  still  in  force  against  all  who  exercised 
the  place  of  his  slumber  unknown,  and  their  profession.  The  Holy  Father, 
almost  forgotten,  in  the  obscure  comer  of  without  condemning  them  absolutely, 
an  obscure  erave-yard.  While  the  body  returned  answer  to  the  Archbishop  of 
of  Mrs.  Oldfields  rests  side  by  side  with  Paris,  that  they  should  be  treated  with 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  those  of  Mesde-  as  much  leniency  as  comported  with  the 
moiselles  Raucourt  and  Cbameroy,  two  law,  "  Ut  provideat  eis  de  jure."  What 
of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  French  the  actors  on  the  French  stage  in  those 
stage,  were,  in  our  own  days,  refused  days  (1696).  had  to  complain  of,  may  be 
funeral  rites  by  the  pastor  of  a  Parisian  inferred  from  what  we  read  in  the  His- 
church.  '  tory  of  Paris,  by  M.Dulaure.  He  says: 
As  in  England,  in  the  Mysteries,  the  *'  Among  the  actors  most  celebrated  in 
first  French  actors  of  whom  we  have  any  this  reign,  (that  of  Louis  XV.,)  were 
record  were  moines.  As  they  grew  more  Bellecour,  Armand,  Preville,  Aug^r,  Bri- 
eommon,  theatrical  representations  be-  sard.  Mole  and  Lekain  ;  and  among  the 
came  more  debased,  and  actors  were  actresses,  Mesdemoiselles  Gaussin,  Du- 
restrained  by  the  most  stringent  enact-  mesnil,  Dangerville  and  Ciairon.  These 
ments.  Charlemagne  declared  them  to  performers,  tnough  possessed  of  sublime 
be  incapable  of  bearing  witness  against  talents,  were  humiliated,  b]^  being  sep- 
a  freeman.  He  forbade  all  bishops,  arated  from  their  fellow-citizens  by  the 
abbes  and  abbesses  to  receive  them  in  most  unjust  statutes,  the  most  unfounded 
their  houses,  and  declared  it  penal  in  prejudices.  The  French  actors  were 
aiiy  priest,  cure,  or  member  ot  any  re-  excommunicated,  whilst  those  of  Italy, 
ligious  society,  to  exercise  that  disgrace-  notorious  for  the  obscenity  of  their  con- 
ful  profession,  as  he  esteemed  it.  duct,  were  not.  The  fathers  of  the 
The  era  of  the  Troubadours,  the  so-  Church,  the  canons  of  the  Councils,  had 
journ  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  the  return  prohibited,  in  ancient  times,  all  dramatic 
of  the  Crusaders,  rendered  the  stage  and  representations ;  and  rightly,  for  then 
the  players  in  that  part  of  Europe  less  the  theatre  was  a  scene  of  the  most  ob- 
objectionable  to  law  and  to  morality,  and  scene  and  disgusting  indecencies.  But 
tended  much  to  the  civilization  of  France,  as  the  stage  had  undergone  g];eat  improve- 
Yet  even  in  the  fourteenth  centur}^,  it  ments  since  those  days,  the  motives  for 
would  not  seem  that  acting  was  permitted  its  denunciation  could  not  longer  exist, 
by  law  in  France ;  for  M.  Saint-Edme  Sustained  by  the  countenance  of  Mon- 
dtes  an   ordinance  of  the  Proyost  of  sieurde  Saint- Florentine,  the   players 
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made  a  prodigious  effort  to  shake  off  tion,  however,  players  were  once  more 
their  fetters.  In  the  month  of  April,  received  into  high  favor ;  an4  although 
1766,  M.  de  Saint-Florentine  presented  the  literature  of  his  reign  is  generallj 
a  memorial  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  characterized  by  the  insipidity  of  French 
proceeding  to  read  it  aloud  in  the  pres-  taste,  yet  the  monarch  who  encouraged 
^ence  of  Louis  XV.,  the  King  interrupted  a  Dryden,  has  naught  to  accuse  himself 
him  at  the  commencement  with :  "  Je  of  on  that  score.  And  with  some  few 
vols  ou  vous  en  voulez  venir ;  les  come-  variations,  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
diens  ne  seront  jamais,  so'is  mon  regne,  actors  have  been  entitled  to,  and  have  re- 
que  ce  qu'ils  ont  ete  sous  ceux  de  mes  ceived,  the  elevated  rank  in  the  republic 
predecesseurs;  qu*on  ne  m*en parle  plus !"  of  literatui'e,  their  genius  demanded.  In 
But  saving  only  during  the  usurpation  one  thing  only  does  the  stage  of  England 
of  Cromwell,  and  in  the  unsettled  period  yield  to  that  of  France,  namely,  the  total 
antecedent  to  the  downfall  of  the  Long  absence  of/«ma2es  from  the  stage  until  the 
Parliament,  actors  have  ever  been  treated  restoration.  **  All  female  parts  were  per- 
with  distinguished  consideration  by  the  formed  by  men,  no  actress  being  ever 
laws  of  England.  True,  they  have  met  seen  on  the  stage  in  public  before  the  civil 
with  the  rebuffs  and  disappointments  in-  wars."  And  as  for  scenery,  previous  to 
cident  to  genius,  when  unaided  by  rank  the  same  days,  "  they  had  no  other  scenes 
or  wealth ;  but  such  treatment  is  incident  Jior  decorations  of  the  stage,  but  only  old 
to  humanity.  During  the  reigns  of  Eliz-  tapestry,  and  the .  stage  strewed  with 
abeth,  of  the  first  James  and  of  the  first  rushes,  with  habits  accordingly."  This 
Charles,  the  statute  book  bears  upon  its  was  written  in  the  days  when  the  theat- 
face  nothing  relating  to  the  proscription  rical  performances  commenced  at  three 
of  players.  On  the  contrary,  their  com-  o*ciock  in  the  afternoon,  as  was  the  cus- 
pany  was  sought  by  princes,  and  the  no-  torn  in  the  times  of  "  the  merry  monarch." 
blest  born  in  the  kod  thought  it  no  dis-  (See  Flecknoe's  "Love's  Kingdom,  to 
grace  to  claim  their  friendship.  Every  which  is  subjoined  a  short  Discourse  on 
one  knows  the  favorable  reception  which  the  English  Stage,  London,  1674, 12mo.'') 
Shakspeare,  the  actor  in  Ben  Jonson*s  Many  very  noble  houses  in  England  have 
play  of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  met  not  hesitated  to  unite  themselves  with 
with  from  Queen  Elizabeth ;  nor  were  professed  actors,  i.  e.  who  gained  their 
players  generally  treated  with  less  dis-  livelihood  by  their  talents  displayed  upon 
tinction  by  her  successors.  The  Princes  the  stage.  The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans 
Henry  and  Charles  Stuart,  we  learn,  did  was  not  less  honored  for  her  munificence, 
take  pleasure  in  performing  and  witness-  her  rank  and  her  Christian  virtues,  than 
ing  masques,  in  the  royal  palaces;  and  admired  when,  as  a  portionless  girl,  ^he 
even  the  tobacco- hating  King  James  sought  her  daily  food  by  her  nightly 
could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  frequent  the  toil.  In  later  times,  also,  many  other 
theatre,  although  (as  Prynne  informs  us  names  might  be  cited,  were  it  the  province 
in  his  Histriomastix,  published  in  1633,)  of  this  article  so  to  do,  as  indicative  of  the 
'*  tobacco,  wine,  and  beer"  were  in  those  esteem  all  good  men  feel  for  those  who, 
days  the  usual  refreshments,  not  to  say  from  temptation  of  every  kind,  come  out 
accompaniments,  of  the  play* bouse.  But  unscathed,  and  who  debase  not  their 
Prynne's  statements  generally  must  be  mental  powers  to  the  level  of  their  pas- 
taken  cum  grano  salis.  Accordingly  sions.  It  is  very  easy  for  those  who  sit 
literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts  in  high  places  to  decry  the  stage  and  its 
flourished  in  the  times,  especially,  of  upholders,  and  to  thank  God  that  they 
King  Charles  1.,  to  an  extent,|for  those  are  not  as  that  publican;  but  it  may  be 
days,  almost  miraculous ;  and  on  the  yet  a  matter  of  serious  re/lection  to  them, 
breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion,  the  whether  the  lawyer  who  for  lacre  de- 
players,  to  a  man,  stuck  by  their  sover-  fends  the  murderer  and  procures  his  dis- 
eign.  Apathetic  incident  of  the  death  charge  by  working  upon  the  feelings  of 
of  one  of  the  players  of  that  day,  may  be  the  jurymen,  until  perjury  is  committed ; 
found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  whether  the  statesman  who  pollute?  the 
«*  Woodstock."  But  during  the  fourteen  halls  of  legislature  with  disgraceful  and 
years  of  King  Charles  ll/s  exile,  what  blasphemous  phrases,  with  bribery  and 
privileges,  \vhat  immunities,  in  that  with  infidelity ;  whether  the  judge  who 
boasted  time  of  liberty,  did  actors  possess  ?  stains  his  ermine  with  a  vaiu  desire  for 
If  any,  they  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  popularity;  whether  the  liar,  the  hack- 
writer of  this  article.    Upon  the  restora-  bitei  and  the  slanderer,  and  he  whose 
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bread  is  the  inheritance  of  the  widow,  and  mich  a  general  designation,  as  would  em-' 

who  devours  the  substance  of  the  orphan;  brace  the  whole  human  family,  would 

whether  any  of  these  is  less  guilty  than  never  suit  our  purpose,  so  we  will  revert 

the  actor  who  honestly  and  honorably  to  our  original  channel, 
pursues  a  calling  that  no  man  need  be       In  connection  with  the  subjects  of  Mys- 

ashamed  of,  for  it  is  both  honest  and  hon-  teries,  Moralities,'etc.,  the  following  pas- 

orabie.  sage  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Percy  may 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  colonization  serve  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  their 

of  America,  play-going  was  very  severely  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  interest 

treated  by  the  laws  of  the  different  colo-  the  general  reader  in  American  history, 

nies,  and  many  of  the  States,  more  or  The  introduction  of  it  here  may  therefore 

less,  retain  traces  of  the  prejudice  once  be  pardoned  on  these  grounds, 
existing  upon  the  subject.    The  reply  of        **  Towards  the  latter  end  of  Henry  the 

Judge  Allen  in  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  Vllth's  reign,  Moralities  were  so  com- 

in  1759  application  was  made  by  the  mon,  that  John  Raslel,  brother-in-law  to 

anti-theatre  party  of  that  day,  to  suppress  Sir  Thomas  More,  conceived  the  design 

a  theatre  then  just  coming  into  vogue  in  of  making  them  the  vehicle  of  science 

Philadelphia,  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  natural  philosophy.     With  this  view 

It  was  to  the  effect,  that  **  the  theatre  be  published  *  A  new  interlude  and  a 

should  stand,  as  he  had  got  more  moral  mery,  of  the  nature  of  the  iiii  elements, 

virtue  from  plays  than  from  sermons."  deciarynge  many  proper  points  of  phylo- 

Still  the  enactments  against  players  were  sophy  naturall,  and  of  dyvers  strange 

long  in  force  in  that  State,  as  in  most  landvs,*  &c.     In  the  table  of  contents  are 

others  of  the  present  Union.    Little  did  handled  *  Certeyn  conclusions  prouvynge 

the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  of  yt  the  yerthe  must  nedes  be  ronnde,  and 

Pennsylvania    contemplate   the  fact  of  that  it  hengyth  in  myddes  of  the  fyrma- 

their  descendants  not  only  encouraging,  ment. . . .    Of  certeyne  points  of  cosmog- 

but  actually  participating  in  performances  raphy ;  of  dyvers  straunge  regyons;  and 

upon  the  stage.    The   American  stage  of  the  new  founde  landys  and  the  maoer 

boasts  to  have  numbered  among  its  cbil-  of  the  people.'    It  is  observable  that  the 

dren,  lineal  or  adopted,  such  names  as  Jef-  poet  speaks  of  the  discovery  of  America 

ferson.  Tree,  Cooper,  Forrest,  and  though  as  then  recent : — 
last  not  least,  the  two  Cushmans,  Char-  <  within  this  xx  yere 

lotte  as  well  as  Susan,  to  whose  names  W^stwarde  be  founde  new  landys 

every  American  can  recur  with  pride,  as  That  we  never  hearde  tell  of  before  this,' 
an  indication  the  day  is  not  far  distant  &c. 

when,in  the  prophetic  language  of  Bishop 

Berkeley,  "The  West  Indies  were  discovered  by 

Columbus  in  1492,  which  fixes  the  writ- 

"  Shall  be  sung  another  golden  age,  ing  of  this  play  to  about  1510.    The  play 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts,  of  ^zcA;-Scorner  was  probably  somewhat 

The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  page,  more  ancient,  as  he  still  more  imperfectly 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts.  alludes  to  the  American  discoveries,  nn- 

,       „  ,       ,   .    t      ,  der  the  name  of  the*  newe  founde  ilonde.' 

•«  Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay  ;  gj^^j    ^  ^-j  „ 

W^efhe^t%%l:^^^^^  >ving  wandered  far  enough  from  our 

By  future  a^es  shall  be  sung."  ^^'S^nal  subject,  we  once  more  take  this 

•'  ^  opportunity  of  expressing  our  astonish- 

And  no  department  of  literature,  from  ment  at  the  prejudices  some  reasonable 

the  earliest  ages,  numbers  so  many  glori-  people,  in  other  respects  perfectly  sane, 

ous  names  as  that  of  Dramatic  Poetry;  entertain  against  actors,  and  at  the  same 

nothing  has  so  survived  the  crash  of  em-  time  to  lift  up  our  voice  against  such  ill 

pi  res,  and  the  downfall  and  extirpation  feelings,  as  absurd  as  ill  founded.  So  long 

of  nations,    as    their  dramatic  works,  as  the  sun  shines  and  grass  grows,  plays 

Whenonelooksaround  and  witnesses  the  and  play-actors  will  be  countenanced, 

hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  of  the  world,  and  will  exist  ;and  if  such  be  the  case, 

he  is  almost  ready  to  confess  that  **  life  why  not  make  the  best  of  them,  instead 

is  but  an  empty  dream,"  and  to  quote  in  of  looking  upon  them  as  infected  with  a 

the  declamation  known  to  every  school-  fatal  disease?    Happy  is  the  man,  be  he 

boy,  that  **  all  men  and  women  Bre  but  actor  or  not,  who  can  say,  as  more  than 

players ;"  but  to  consider  actors  under  one  player  of  our  acquaintance  can,  even 
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at  the  bar  of  Heaven*  nDlese  we  greatly       I  breake  no  sleep  to  win  my  will» 
tXT :  I  wait  not  at  the  might iei'  gate, 

I  scorn  no  poor,  I  fear  no  rich, 
"  I  kiss  not  where  I  wish  to  kill,  I  feel  no  want,  nor  hare  too  much* 

I  faine  no  love  where  most  I  hate,  C.  de  V. 
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If  we  were  to  shut  onr  eyes,  and  a  friend  of  being  immortal ;  and  in  place  of  attend- 

at  our  elbow,  dipping  his  hands  at  a  ven-  ing  to  the  cakes  and  coffee  for  an  early 

tare  into  the  farrago  of  books  on  our  ta-  breakfast,  sit  up  while  their  husbands 

ble,  should  cry  out,  according  to  the  old  snore,  cooking  weak  sentiment  till  one 

play  of  boys  with  shelled  corn,  <*  Hull-  o'clock  at  night,  and  lie  abed  till  ten  in 

gull," — "  whole  handful," — •«  parcel  how  the  morning. 

many," — "new  poet8,d*ye  guess,  great  and  This  for  the  subject  in  general — of  sen- 
small  ?" — we  should  not  think  of  guessing  sitive  spirits  badly  employed.  We  eon- 
less  than  fifteen !  and  these  chiefly  within  sider  ourselves  fortunate  at  this  time,  that 
six  weeks.  There  would  be  this  differ-  plunging  our  arms  into  our  miscellaneous 
ence,  indeed,  to  make  the  comparison  pile  of  books,  we  should  happen  to  light 
somewhat  unfair,  that  the  most  of  them  on  three  bundles  of  poetry,  at  which  we 
would  not  be  worth  a  kernel  of  corn  are  disposed  to  swear  but  little—indeed, 
apiece.  in  which  we  find  so  much  that  is  really 

'  What  shall  be  done  to  cure  this  nni-  good.    On  due  consideration,  we  have 

▼ersality  of  rhyming  ?    The  flood  of  in-  thought  that  they  ail  possess  in  their  na- 

spiration  on  a  low  level  is  alarming,  ture  a  true  rein  of  poetry,  each  differing 

The  carrion  of  defunct  ideas  swim  about  in  kind,  and  we  propose  to  show  this  by  a 

on  the  surface ;  fancy  is  fly-blown ;  reason  few  moderate  extracts, 

and  wit  make  their  appearance  after  the  And,  <*  first  we  invite  attention  *'  to 

third  sinking,  soaked  and  floating ;  nearly  "  Catawba  River  and  Other  Poems,   by 

everything  that  comes  along  has  a  greasy  J.  Steinfort  Kidney.'* 

/eel,  as  if  warmed  in  dish- water,  heated  "Catawba  River"  is  on  the  whole 

considerably  below  boiling.    Productions  quite  a  sweet  poem,  though  marred  with 

especially  intended  to  be  "  true  poetry,"  manifest  weakness.    The  first  Terse  is 

are  a  weak  union  of  maudlin  sentiment,  unfortunately  one  of  the  worst  in  the 

with  a  plentiful  lack  of  imagination.  piece  : 

The  fact  is.  we  wish  the  American  mu-  «with  oaken  pillars   yonder    height  ii 

ses  would  stop  suppl3dng  so  much  cider  .    strong, 

aud  root-beer.  In  every  new  volume,  To  which  the  bristling  pines  are  clam- 
containing  «* and  other  poems,"  we  bering. 

seem  to  hear  the  gurgling  of  pop  from  a  Beneath— -Catawba  frets  and  sweeps  along: 

small  blue  junk  bottle.     Young  gentle-  The  softened  roar  is  asking  me  to  nng, 

men,  quite  capable  of  vigorous  digging  or  And,  river  1  thou  shall  move  this  day, 

other  useful  employment,  are  discovered  Through  this,  I  think,  thy  virgin  lay ! 

sitting  at  home,  or  in  some  "  haunt  of  na-  The  first  three  lines  are  good ;  the  line 

ture,"  wide  as  to  their  collar,  with  loose  italicized  is  thoroughly  flat  and  prepos- 

inspired  hair  and  eyes  rolling  in  such  an  terous ;  and  the  two  following  it  are  little 

exceedingly  "  fine  phrensy  "  as  to  suggest  better — as  if  the  river  ought  to  be  greatly 

the  fear  of  their  getting  set  in  the  head,  obliged  to  this  divine  bard,  first  singin? 

Young  women,  who  ought  to  be  mothers,  her  beauties.    The  second  stanza,  though 

are  found  hi  great  labor  of  brain,  imbo-  something  better,  is  not  happy ;  the  third 

dying  the  yearnings  of  their  spirits  in  is  sweet  and  beautiful,  and  after  that  the 

*'  bastard  anapaestic,"  instead  of  giving  piece,  twenty-nine  stanzas,  has  excel- 

birth  to  something  having  a  small  chance  lence  in  nearly  every  verse.    He  has  be- 

*  Catawba  River,  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  Steinfort  Kidney.  New- York :  Baker  and 
Seibner.    1^47. 

The  Months.    By  William  H.  C.  Hosmer.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co. 

Sketches  of  Life  and  Landscape,  in  Ten  Poems.  By  Rev.  R.  Hoyt.  New- York  ;  Spald- 
ing and  Shepard. 
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gan  with  describing  the  stream  in  winter,  ing  from  Byron's  «  By  the  bine  rushing 

At  the  fourt^Terse,  of  a  sudden,  he  de-  of  the  arrowy  Rhone.*'    "  Sunrise amonr 

dares  that  isn*t  the  thing,  and  he  would  the  Mountains'*  is  quite  good  :  it  would 

prefer  showing  her  up,  with  her  permis*  be  better,  if  it  did  not  in  some  lines  re- 

•ion,  in  her  summer  dress : —  mind  us  palpablv,  like  Lord's  "  Worship" 

"  For  Fancy  shivers  now  to  seek  *"^  "  ^y"*»  ^P  Niagara,"  about  which  so 

Thy  birth-place  in  the  snow-clad  peak."  »""ch  premonitory  puffing  was  expended, 

...  of  Coleridge's  *•  Chamouny."    We  ad- 

This  18  entirely  inartistic,     fie  should  vise  aspiring  young  poets  to  keep  clear  of 

have  given  one  full  and  finished  picture  that  hymn.    It  is  too  remarkable  and 

in  either  one  season  or  the  other.   Thete  too  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  to  allow 

are  good  verses,  descnpUve  of  her  soh-  any  imitation,  though  in  a  small  degree, 

tary  source  in  the  mountains :—  to  pass  unnoticed.  Two  or  three  times, too, 

*«  O,  in  that  vest  woven  with  gentle  hues,  ^«  perceive,  he  has  evidently  read  the 

Thy  trembling  life  all  feebly  is  begun—  ^  ^^^^^  of  Time,"  a-  poem  written  we 

Child  of  the  sauny  showers  and  nightly  imagine  on  the  backs  of  sermons,  with  a 

dews !  goqd  deal  of  eloquence,  elevation  and 

From  such  a  home  thy  devious  race  thou'lt  power,  but  strained,  awkward,  the  worst 

TM      i^^^i        1  ,  ,  of  all  possible  models.     What  is  worse* 

lake  all  things  else  upon  the  earth,  he  takes  one  of  Pollock's  worst  faults. 

The  purest  at  thy  place  of  birth.  j^at  form  of   eternal  repetition    which 

•  *  •  •  ruined  his  book.   Thus,  Mr.  Kidney : — 

Now  sleeping  half  the  time  beneath  the 

grasSf  "  And  then  both  wave,  and  foam,  and  spray 

Then  rounded  to  a  pool,  gemming  the  were  fixed — 

green  ;  Wirh  frost  omnipotent  forever ^eif — 

Thus  anxiously  thy  sober  life  doth  pass ;  Its  fiercest  \ii[e  fixed  in  a  solemn  death  !* 

Still  sadly   beautiful    where   thou    art        mu    ^  n      •       ,•  j 

geen  :  ^°®  following  lines  are  .good,  as  are 

As  yet  in  many  doubts  immured,  ^^^7  others  in  the  piece  :— 

Whether  thy  being  is  assured."  « i   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  mountain-tops,  alone. 

For  a  river  to  be  "  immured  in  doubts,"  Amid  the  crags,  and  in  the  thin,  gray  air  :— 

is  a  little  dtibious— the  stanzas,  however.  Silence  hath  iain  her  finger  on  the  earth, 

are  line.     So  are  some  others ;  especially  Awhile,  before  the  goings  on  of  Heaven ; 

that  one  descriptive  of  the  dark  motionlew  ^"^  "^JUT*  'l^^P'  ^P?"^  ^  ^^^f*^'  ^«'' 

...v^u  ^r  •!.«  .fl^.».    •     ■*    1      ^- «^  Now  nothing  but  a  wilderness  of  clouds 

pools  of  the  stream,  in  its  lower  course,  ^^^^  weigh-in  countless  masses  on  our 
among  the  cypress  morasses  : —  sight." 


••  There,  in  the  gloomy  swamps,  the  black  n    -i.                         •    ..  i.  «v  #  •     v   » 

pools  lie,         -^          «'  '  By  the  way,  again,  is  "hath  lain  he' 

Studded  with  ranks  of  feathery  cypress  finger"  a  printer's  error  ?    We  are  afraid 

trees ;  not,    from  the   two  similar  specimens 

Which  thither  wading  from  the  cheerful  quoted.    The  sonnets  on  the  changes  of 

sky,  some  young  maidens,  are  filled  with  in- 

And  from  the  uneasy  presence  of  the  felicities — indeed,  decided  awkwardness. 

breeze,  Take,  in  particular,  the  fiftl^  and  sixth  lines 

Seem  pillars  m  the  halls  of  Death,  ^^^^xe  fourth  sonnet.  We  would  suggest  to 

Where  never  stirs  a  living  breath."  ^^  ^  j^,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^i^i^^^  ^  note,  stating 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  K.  should  not  have  that  they  don't  mean  what  they  seem   to 

seen  that  he  suffers  the  beginnings  of  the  But  we  do  not  affect  sonnets  in  any  view 

stanzas  he  uses  to  have  fullness  and  force.  Not  one  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  written 

and  the  endings  pertness  and  inefilciency,  is  worth  reading.    They  are  not  adapta- 

by  making  the  last  two  lines  shorter  than  ble,  at  least  in  the  Italian  form,  to  the  ge* 

the  first  four.  It  is  an  error,  which  with  a  nius  of  our  language.    By  far  the  best 

hetterear  he  would  never  have  committed,  poem  in  the  volume — one  not  Ute  from 

Such  a  combination  should  be  used  only  the  author's  faults,  but  truly  subtle  and 

for  peculiar  purposes.    By  the  way,  wnat  beautifu  1— capable  of  redeeming  nearly 

sortof  grammar  does  our  poet  call  "thou  all  the  bad  verses  injuriously  made  its 

seemest  to  Zoy,"  instead  of  lie,  on  page  companions,  is  that  "  On  the  Death  of  a 

third  ? — also,  "  where  'mong  islands  calm  Young  Girl."  It  is  sweet,  elevated  and  ten« 

Hum  rolled,'*  on  the  seventh  ?    Moreover,  der.   Our  readers  may  see  it  entire  in  our 

*<  arrowy  force,"  p.  10,  is  a  bit  of  borrow-  firsf  No.  for  this  year.    **  Thalassion, " 
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imbodies  a  touching  incident,  and  might  should  to  any  other  Tvriter,  if  we  do  not 

have  been  wrought  up  to  Boinething  ex*  judge  him  by  the  effect  as  a  whole,  which 

quisite.    Our  author  takes  care  to  stop  his  group  of  the  Months  produce  upon 

short  of  that ;  still  it  is  simple  and  afiect-  the  mind.     To   ourselves,  at  our  first 

ing.    **  Love  and  Astronomy,"  a  poetical  reading,  the  effect  was  to  bring  up  to  us 

dialogue,  opens  with  this  line : —  the  appearance,  and,  what  is  more,  ihe 

feeling  of  each  month,  as  we  knew  it  in 

"  Malfort.— Come,  tell  your  story,  let  our  boyhood.      Nor  are  we  conscious  of 

your  fulness  ooze .'.'."'  having  filled  out  the  pictures  by  aid  of 

our  own  imagination.    We  think   the 

The  Ode  on  the  Fourth  of  July  may  verses  would  have  the  same  influence  on 

be  liked  by  some,  disliked  by  others,  any  ordinarily  observing  person,  whose 

precisely  because  it  is,  like  almost  every-  early  life  was   spent  in  the  country, 

thing  in  the  book,  of  unequal  qualities.  While  they  are  not,  therefore,  what  they 

being  continually  marred   with    feeble  might  have  been  made,  on  so  beautiful  a 

lines.    It  is  just  as  well  that  the  "  Un-  field,  they  are  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the 

finished  Poem"  should  not  be  finished,  seasons.    An  American  "  Georgics,"  or 

«*  Verses  to  a  Lady  in  May,"  and  *•  Pha-  "  Seasons,"  is  yet  to  be  written,  and  a 

ses  of  Love,"   have  enough  weak  and  noble  achievement  it  will  be,  if  done  by 

fiattish  passages  and  expressions  to  spoil  a  poet  with  the  **  vision  and  the  faculty." 

them,  to  say  nothing  of  that  wretched,  Meanwhile,  we  accept  this  as  a  small 

mistaken     recourse    to .  half  a    dozen  beginning,  with  ail  its  inadequacies, 

different  measures.    The  lines  on  "Leav-  The  form  of  the  verse,  as  we  said,  is 

ing  the  Catskills,"  and  those  "  To  L.  L.  one  of  those  employed  by  Mr.  Street. 

N.,"from  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Carolina,  are  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  same  should 

good  blank  verse,  with  a  strong  full  tone:  have  been  used  throughout,  tending,  as 

the  author  caught  something  of  the  spirit  it  does,  to  monotony  ;  yet  there  are  ad- 

of  the  mountains  over  which  he  had  vantages  on  the  other  side.    If  Mr.  Hos- 

wandered.   *'  Come  in  the  Moonlight,"  a  mer  had  employed  more  sentiment,  or 

small  poem,  in  short  lines,  not  rhyming,  brought  in  what  he  does  use  more  hap* 

produces  a  very  pleasant  and  peculiar  pily,  we  should  have  been  better  pleased, 

effect.  It  is  partly,  however,  by  the  introduction 

The  summing  up  is,  that  the  author's  of  something  more  than  Mr.  Street  at- 

thoughts,  in  nearly  every  piece,  are  better  tempts,  that  with  a  less  observing  and 

than  his  language ;  and,  before  he  issues  delicate  eye,  he  yet  brings  over  us  that 

another  volume,  he  would  do  well  to  pay  decided  feetimr  of  the  changes  and  con- 

a  more  severe  attention  to    niceties  of  trasts  of  the  Months, 

melody  and  expression  than  he  appears  **  January"  is  by  no  means  the  best  of 

ever  to  have  expended.  the  series.     We  do  not  like  it,  that  the 

«*  The  Months,"  by  Wm.  H.C.Hosmer,  whole  is  imbodied  in  an  address  of  a 
is  a  small  series  of  twelve  poems,  de-  *•  Friar  of  orders  white"  to  the  dead  Year, 
scriptive  of  the  phases  and  influences  of  It  might  better  have  been  descriptive  and 
the  twelve  parts  of  the  year.    They  are  picturesque,  merely,  hke  the  others.    Be- 
not  very  full  or  extended,  the   pictures  sides^  the  address  is  not  particularly  hap- 
presented  being  produced  by  a  few  par-  py,  though  it  has  good  verses, 
ticular  objects  and  circumstances,  enume- 
rated one  by  one  with  little  extra  coloring.  "  The  Robin*8  hymn  was  wild  and  sweet 
Some   might  deny  to  these   verses  the  Where  harshly  croaks  the  raven  dark, 
title   of  poetry,   not  only   because  the  ^^^  'cy  flails  the  meadow  beat 
merely  descriptive  is  of  the  lowest  depart-  ,  ^^*l^'«  woke,  at  dawn,  the  lyric  lark, 
ment  of  the  art,  but  for  the  very  reason,  ^ '  ^^P^^^"  '» t^«  fount  that  gushed 

that  Mr    Hosmer  occunips    his  canvas  ^"  °^"®*^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^°^^»  *"**  hushed 

inai  Mr.  tiosmer  occupies    n is  canvas  The  runners  murmur  low : 

with  so  few  and   detached  particulars,  p^^e  forms  along  the  mountain  side- 
not  forming,  in   their  view,  a   blended  Mad  cavalry  of  Winter  !-ride 
Sicture.     It  must  be  admitted  that  "  The  Through  whirling  clouds  of  snow." 
lonths"  are  wanting  in   this  respect. 
Like  Street,  whose  manner — and  one  form  "  February"  is  belter, 
of  his  verse— he  has  adopted,  he  daguerre-  «  where,  girt  by  groves,  a  clearing  spread, 
otypes    nature,   but  has   by   no  means  The  stubble,  like  a  darkening  beard 
Street's  completeness  or  continuity.    We  On  the  pale  visage  of  the  dead, 
shall  do  him  injustice,  however,  as^we  Above  the  level  snow  appeared. 
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While,  breaking  through  the  hazel  brush,    Plumed  exiles  far  away  that  flew 

Quail  rose,  in  coveys,  with  a  rush  When  brown  the  leaves  of  Autumn  grew. 


Of  short,  quick-flapping  wings  ; 
And,  resting  on  its  **  figure  four," 
I  marked  a  trap,  with  straw  roofed  o*er. 

Set  for  the  silly  things. 

**  The  forest,  though  disrobed  and  cold. 
And  robbed  of  bird  and  singing  rill, 

Is  glorious  with  its  columns  old, 
And  cheered  by  Beauty's  presence  still : 

Wild  vines,  to  oak  and  elm  that  cling. 

Like  cordage  of  a  vessel  swing. 
And  rattle  in  the  gale  ; 

And  moss,  that  gives  Decay  a  grace. 

The  roughest  spot  on  Nature's  face 
Hides  with  adorning  veil." 

"  March"  is  vivid  and  picturesque.  If 
the  whole  volume  were  as  good,  some- 
tbing  more  bad  been  made  of  it. 

"  First  of  the  vernal  Triad,  March, 

filows,  with  distended  cheek,  his  hern  ; 
Above,  there  is  a  clouded  arch. 

Below,  a  landscape  drear  and  lorn : 
Dull  mists  are  creeping  up  the  hill. 
Though  the  pale  flag  of  Winter  still 

Is  on  its  top  displayed  ; 
As  yet  no  leaflet  braves' the  cold, 
Though,  here  and  there,  the  watery  mould 
Sends  up  a  glassy  blade. 

"  Inconstant  month  !  at  times  thy  hand 

Parting  the  curtains  of  the  storm. 
Gives  promise  that  the  dreary  land 

Will  bask  a^in  in  sunlight  warm  ; 
Thy  barbarous  strain  hath  pauses  brief. 
In  which  the  heart  derives  relief 

From  a  low,  gentle  lay. 
Like  the  sof^  breathing  of  a  flute, 
When  harsher  instruments  are  mute. 
Dying  in  air  away. 

*•  From  many  a  sugar  camp  upcurls 

Blue  smoke  above  the  maple  boughs, 
And  shouting  boys  and  laughing  girls 

Wild  fk;ho  from  her  covert  rouse; 
The  syrup,  golden  in  its  flow. 
Poured  thickly  on  the  hissing  snow, 

Enchains  their  eager  eyes — 
The  month  of  March  is  dear  to  them, 
Though,  nodding  lightly  ou  the  stem, 
No  violets  arise." 

"  April"  well  recalls  to  us  the  capricious 
month  of  our  boyhood. 

««  By  April  of  the  sunny  tress 
The  mighty  spell  of  death  is  broke. 

As  marble,  with  a  fond  caress. 
To  life  the  son  of  Belus  woke: 

His  magic  flute  of  many  keys 

Gives  to  the  soft,  enamored  breeze. 
Notes  that  recall  the  lost— 


Touched  by  a '  killing  frost.' 

*»  Buds  of  the  maple,  redly  tinged. 
Are  bursting  in  the  naked  wood, 

And  passing  clouds,  with  amber  fringed. 
Drop  diamonds  on  the  dimpling  flood  : 

Moist  mould,  disturbed  by  spade  or^plough, 

A  grateful  smell  is  yielding  now,  * 
In  field  and  garden-close  ; 

Bright  trout  are  leaping  in  the  brook, 

And  craftily  his  baited  hook 
The  silent  angler  throws. 

••  Earth's  Laureate  Bard  in  other  years, 
Warmed  into  being  by  thy  breath. 

Drank  from  thy  cup  of  sun-lit  tears. 
And  learned  thy  spell  to  conquer  Death  : 

The  lights  and  shadows  of  thy  face 

Upon  his  pictured  leaves  we  trace. 
Thy  humors  quaint  and  wild  : 

The  Skeletons  of  Ruin  heard 

His  awful,  vivifying  word, 

And,  like  thy  landscape,  smiled." 

"  May"  isnot  equal  to  the  subject ;  but 
**  June"  has  pleasing  stanzas.  The  last 
two,  especially,  are  something  above 
the  descriptive : — 

"  When  hushed  the  Robin's  vesper  song. 

By  moonlight  to  the  woods  I  hie. 
Then  couch  pie  down,  and  listen  long 

To  voices  that  go  wandering  by  ; 
Wind,  wave  and  leaf,  in  concert  blend. 
And  tones,  by  day  unheard,  ascend 

From  glen  and  mossy  floor  ; 
That  wondrous  music,  soft  and  low, 
Heard  bylhe  son  of  Prosper©, 

Would  not  enchant  me  more. 

«*  A  yearning  in  the  heart  awakes 

From  human  neighborhood  to  flee,  ] 
And  tread  the  shores  of  breezy  lakes. 

Or  climb  the  hills,  a  rover  free  ; 
*  Away,'  a  voice  upon  me  calls — 
'  Thy  cheek  its  color  from  the  walls 
That  hem  thee  in  hath  caught ; 
Go  forth  !  and  on  thy  troubled  brain 
Will,  angel-like,  descend  again. 
The  holy  calm  of  thought.' 

"  Oh,  June !  with  thee  return  no  more 
The  feelings  of  my  boyhood  wild ; 
Earth  then  a  brighter  vesture  wore. 

More  graciously  the  morning  smiled ; 
The  ruddy  strawberries  of  old 
Drew  flavor  from  a  richer  mould 

Than  those  I  gather  now ; 
More  kindly  dew  by  night  was  showered. 
And  swathed  in  deeper  azure  towered 

The  mountain's  piny  brow. 

•*  •  Man  changes  with  the  lapse  of  years.* 
A  low,  rebuking  voice  replh 
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'  He  hears,  at  length,  with  other  ears,  years  ago.    It  is  the  most  perfect  pietiue 

And  sees,  alas !  with  other  eyes.  of  a  winter  morning  in  the  country,  that 

Back  comes  youne  Sammer  with  the  glow  has  ever  fallen  under  our  eye.  *•  Edward 

That  flushed  her  features  long  ago,  jjelj-  a    "Rural   Sketch  of  May.-  is 

And  Nature  slill  is  true  ;         [dead-  ,|   delightful-in  fact,  hy  far  the  best 

lU  innocency  too.'  "  V^""^'^'  "i«"^-  J}  '*  exceedingly  quwnt. 

simple  and  touching,  and  of  the  pictur- 

.,  T  ,  „      ,     .  ..  ,  esqueness  of  an  old  Dutch  landscape, 

"July"  and  "August"  are  unequal;  nor  ^f^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  and  a  flock,  of  rosy 

does  he.  except  in  the  first  verses  of  the  ^jji^^ren  in  the  foreground.    It  has  been 

latter,  succeed  as  well  as  in  others  of  the  ^  j^^^^te  with  thi  public,  as  our  ex- 

moiithB.  m  making  us  feel  the  influence  ^^^  ^^^^^^    ..  r^„  „  again, 

of  the  season.    "  September^*  has  a  more  ig  delicious- a  perfect  representation  of 

pleasing  treatment  :^  ^  brimming  cloud  broken  over  a  hot  and 

,€  n      c       uij        r.u     u  J  thirsty  summer  landscape.    We  do  not 

On  a  few  children  of  the  shade  y^^^  ^^    ^^  H     ^  Should  have  put 

That  pale,  fantastic  painter.  Frost,  ..  »  r a  ..♦ i  m-i^  »» i^  «i.«  \^»J\^ 

Warm  colori  with  coli  hand  hath  laid,  "Julia,  an  Autumnal  Tale,"  in  the  begin- 
Though  not  a  leaf  is  lost :  "^Jg  ^\  *?>«  ^^^^  unless  for  modesty's 
Blood-drops  may,  here  and  there,  be  seen  «ake-    "  «  not  equal  to  the  other  rural 
On  the  low  Sumach's  vest  of  green,  sketches.    There  are  melodious  versM 
As  if  its  heart  had  bled ;  and  pleasing  pictures,  but,  as  a  whole,  it 
And,  where  tall  maples  form  a  screen,  is  not  well  managed.    There  is  a  quaint 
The  grove  is  growing  red."  kind  of  affectation,  which  Mr.  Hoyt  has 

carried  to  excess  in  some  of  his  pieces. 

"  October'*  is  a  failure  ;  and  "  December"  in  «« Old,"  the  repetition^of  the  first  line 

is  infeiicitously  managed.   Mr.  Hosmefs  of  each  stanza,  at  the  end  of  the  same 

attempt  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  it  is  for  this  stanza,  has  a  pleasing  eflect.    But,  in 

reason  that  we  have  spoken  at  greater  «  New,*'  he  repeats  part  of  the  first  line 

lenffth  than  we  otherwise  should.  Every  twice,  and  the  third  also : — 
such  effort,  though  slight  and  defective, 

to  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  our  American  "  Still  sighs  the  world  for  something  new, 
year,  is  wortny  of  notice.  For  something  new ; 

We  welcome  Mr.  Hoyt's  few  poems,  in  Imploring  me,  imploring  you, 
a  collected  form,  with  great  pleasure.  That  J'''^'' r'^^'""  Z'^^  i:\^^^^  'IT"*' 
they  are  so  few  is  a  decided  merit.  It  is  a  ^Vm  JlSltl^irJ  f;^^^^^^^ 
mortal  error  which  almost  every  poet  in       ''^^'^'^^IZ:^^^^^^' 
the  language  has  committed,  from  several  ° 
old  poets  down  to  Mr.  Kidney  to  publi.h        ,„  ,,,;,  ^^      „  ;„  ^^  ^j  ^^   j^, 
bad  or  indifferent  veree  with  that  of  un-  j,  ^j^  be  found  that  leaving  out  the  tec- 
qnestiioned merit.  If  amanhasfiveunques-  „„d  jj^^  ^„„jj  decidedly  improve  it 
lonaMy  good  poems  why  should  he  unite  ..  ^^  ,y„,y  ^    s^,^„  j,  J[  ^^^  „„j    ,, 
them  with  fifteen  thatare  worth  less,  or  that  ^.           ^^  ^^^^  g„i„,    jif. 
are  na^  |wsitively  good  .'    What  does  he  ^^^^^  f^„„  3I1  ^^^  „,/ 
gain  by  it  ?  Nothing,  but  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  he  writes  well  by  chance —  «« There  wandered  from  some  mystic  sphere 
that  where  he  has  one  poetical  bump  he        A  Youth,  celestial,  down  to  earth ; 
has  five  of  a  very  difierent  order.     Noth-  So  strangely  fair  seemed  all  things  here, 
ing.  except  the  satisfaction,  often,  of  not        He  e*en  would  crave  a  mortal  birth  : 
being  read  at  all.    But  few  as  are  Mr.  And  soon,  a  rosy  boy,  he  woke, 
Hoyt's  pieces— ten  only— he  has  found  A  dweller  in  some  stately  dome ; 
room  for  one  that  should  have  been  left  ^  Soft  sunbeams  on  his  vision  broke, 
out.    «  Outalissa"  is  not  w4l  told,  and  ^°^  *^«  1«»^  '^^^^^^  ^"^^  ^"  ^**°**- 

moducesnotthel^^^^^^  "  Ah,  cheated  child  !   Could  he  but  know, 
tas  in  this  wandered  out  of  his  true  field,        g^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^      ^y^^^  ^^^^  ^  y  ,_ 

which  IS  rural  scenes  and  rural  hfe.  Here  rpj,^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
he  IS  more  at  home,  and  has,  perhaps,  a       The  nestling  never  long  to  fly ; 

more  natural  eye  and  heart  than  any  of  Perfuming  the  regardless  air, 
our  writers.    Nothing  could  be  much        High  soaring  into  empty  space ; 

finer  than  *<  Snow,"  the  larger  part  of  A  blossom  ripening  to  despair, 
which  we  quoted  in  our  Feb.  No.,  three       A  flight-^without  a  resting  place  !** 
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The  celestial  boy  goes  oo,  achieving 
and  acquiring  all  the  great  things  that 
men  strive  for  in  life — then,  wearied, 
deluded,  darkened,  he  determines  to  sell 
all  and  struggle  homeward. 

"  The  world  for  sale  ^Hang  oat  the  sign ; 

Call  every  traveller  here  to  me  ; 
Who'll  buy  this  brave  estate  of  mine, 

And  eet  me  from  earth's  bondage  free ! 
*Ti8  going ! — ^yes,  I  mean  to  fling 

The  bauble  from  my  soul  away ; 
ril  sell  it,  whatsoe'er  it  bring ; — 

The  World  at  auction  here  to-day ! 

'*  It  is  a  slorious  thing  to  see, — 

Ah,  it  has  cheated  me  so  sore ! 
It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be  : 

For  sale  !    It  shall  be  mine  no  more. 
Come,  turn  it  o'er  and  view  it  well ; 

I  would  not  have  you  purchase  dear ; 
'Tis  Koin^ — Roing !    I  must  sell ! 

Who  bids !  who'll  buy  the  splendid  tear ! 

**  Here's  Wealth  in  glittering  heaps  of  gold. 
Who  bids  !  but  let  me  tell  you  fair, 

A  baser  lot  was  never  sold  ! 
Who'll  buy  the  heavy  heaps  of  care ! 

And  here,  spread  out  in  broad  domain, 
A  goodly  landscape  all  may  trace ; 


Hall— cottage — tree— field — hill  and  plain: 
Who'll  buy  himself  a  Burial  Place  i 

"  Here's  Love,  the  dreamy,  potent  spell 

That  beauty  flings  around  the  heart ! 
I  know  its  power,  alas,  too  well !     , 

^Tis  going !     Love  and  I  must  part ! 
Must  part !    What  can  I  more  with  Love ! 

All  over  the  enchanter's  reign  ! 
Who'll  buy  the  plumeless,  dying  dove. 

An  hour  of  bliss, — ^an  age  of  pain  ! 

"  And  Friendship, — rarest  gem  of  earth, 

(Whoe'er  hath  found  the  jewel  his  ?) 
Frail,  fickle,  false  and  little  worth. 

Who  bids  for  Friendship— as  it  is  ! 
'Tis  going — going ! — Hear  the  call ; 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice ! — ^*Tis  very  low  ! 
•Twas  once  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  all. 

But  now  the  broken  staff  must  go ! 


C( 


Fame !  hold  the  brilliant  meteor  high ; 

How  dazzling  every  gilded  name ! 
Ye  millions,  now's  the  time  to  buy ! 

How  much  for  Fame ! — How  much  for 
Fame! 
Hear  how  it  thunders  ! — Would  you  stand 

On  high  Olympus*  far  renowned, 
Now  purchase,  and  a  world  command  ! — 

And  be  with  a  world's  curses  crown'd  !" 


ITALY    AND    PIUS    IX. 


BY  G.  F.  SCCCHI  DE  CASALI. 


O  Rome  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  sou! ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee ! — ^Btbon . 


It  is  now  nearly  thirty- two  years  since 
a  congress  of  sovereigns  assembled  in 
the  Austrian  city  of  Vienna,  to  decide 
upon  the  destinies  of  Europe  and  divide 
its  people  among  themselves.  The  con- 
gress pnblished  their  manifesto  to  the 
people,  instructing  them  in  the  duties  of 
obedience.  The  Alliance  that  formed  it- 
self in  this  congress  was  styled  '*  Holy ;" 
l^tit 


An  earthly  trinity,  that  bears  the  shape 
Of  Heaven's ;  as  man  is  mimicked  by  the 
ape. 

The  discipline  of  religion  teaches  obedi- 
ence, and  it  is  holy ;  the  Alliance  also 
talight  obedience,  but  it  was  accursed  : 
it  came  armed,  not  with  sacred  testimo- 
nies and  saintly  examples,  but  with  the 
sword,  the  halter  and  the  hayonet;  the 


bloodhounds  of  the  Revolution  strugeled 
with  the  wolves  of  despotism ;  the  wolves 
triumphed,  and  this  was  their  alliance,  to 
be  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  myriads 
of  freemen.  * 

This  league  of  the  great  powers  against 
the  liberties  of  mankind  carried  on,  from 
the  instant  of  its  establishment,  a  plan  for 
reducing  all  Furope  to  an  absolute  sla- 
very :  they  meant,  at  all  risks,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, hy  the  violation  of  every  prece* 
dent  of  right,  to  tread  out  the  fires  of  rev* 
olution,  and  extinguish  forever  the  life 
of  freedom  in  the  old  world. 

Usurping  the  name  and  symbols  of  re* 
ligion,  like  Belshazzar,  they  profaned  the 
sacred  things  at  their  banquets ;  with  cer- 
emonies and  pious  talk  preparing  war 
against  the  ima^e  of  God  in  man.  By 
extending  a  mihtary  police,  aided  by  a 
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system  of  e.4pionage,  they  hoped  to  keep  Gregory  XVf.,  the  preceding  Pope,  a 

down  the  first  risings  of  reheliion,  and  man  well  fitted  to  be  the  head  of  a  relig** 

prevent  the  organization  of  the  people.  ious  order,  bet  aneqaal  to  affairs  of  state 

The  first  to  rise  against  the  universal  and  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  demands  of 
despotism  was  the  Greek  nation,  which  his  age  and  nation,  suffered  his  gorem- 
had  been  made  over  by  the  allies  to  the  meat  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry  of 
government  of  the  Sultan.  Then  follow-  the  most  retrograde  and  despotical  char- 
ed the  Polish  revolution,  with  its  conse-  acter.  He  allowed  the  influence  of  Ans- 
quences;  and  now,  in  order,  we  have  the  tria  to  predominate  in  his  councils,  and 
revolution  in  Italy.  .in  every  part  of  his  government     Sur- 

The  Italian  peninsula,  formed  by  na-  rounded  by  a  servile  and  tyrannical  crowd 
ture  to  sustain  an  independent  people ;  of  officials,  his  executive  acts  consisted 
separated  by  seas  and  mountains  from  chiefly  in  exiling,  condemning,  and  op- 
her  neighbors,  with  a  iruitful  soil,  a  se-  pressing  his  exhausted  and  irritated  sub- 
rene  and  healthful  climate ;  inhabited  by  jects.f  Since  the  revolution  of  1831,  the 
a  people  whose  ancestors  gave  laws  and  Papal  dominions  were  continually  dis- 
civilization  to  the  world,  and,  in  later  turbed  with  conspiracies  and  partial  in- 
ages,  religion,  literature  and  sacred  ait ;  surrections,  excited  by  the  oppressionsof 
a  people  themselves  the  most  intelligent  the  government.  Secret  political  socie- 
of  Europeans — distinguished  for  ingenu-  ties  were  always  active,  though  frequent 
ity  and  capability  ;  this  country  and  na-  (discoveries  of  their  designs  brought  great 
tion,  numbering  twenty-two  millions  fit  numbers  of  their  leaders,  often  noblea 
for  freedom,  were  divided  between  Aus-  and  men  of  influence,  to  the  scaffold.  A 
tria  and  her  dependent  princes.  A  series  violent  revolution  seemed  the  only  hope 
of  conspiracies  and  partial  revolutions  of  deliverance  from  the  persecutions  of 
had  failed  to  rescue  them  from  the  domi-  the  religious  oligarchy  that  wielded  the 
nation  of  their  masters ;  they  had  realized  Papal  power.  The  taxes  and  public  debts 
none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free-  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  people  ; 
men  until  their  annexation  to  the  empire  while  the  government  continued  to  con- 
of  Napoleon,  who  gave  them  their  first  tract  new  loans  and  anticipate  more  tax- 
taste  of  a  just  and  salutary  government,  es,  to  support  the  armaments  and  police 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  brought  them  which  it  used  to  keep  down  the  ris- 
under  the  power  of  Austria.  The  free  ings  of  popular  hatred.  Freedom  of  opin- 
institutions  introduced  by  the  French  ion  in  an  Italian  was  punished  with 
Emperor  were  abolished.  Secret  trials,  death,  and  religious  id  tolerance,  esp^eci- 
arbitrary  taxation,  suppression  of  free  ally  against  the  Jews,  carried  to  its  height 
literature  and  instruction,  and  a  body  of  as  in  the  worst  days  of  superstition.  Po- 
law  derived  immediately  from  the  will  of  litical  leaders  were  seized,  without  law- 
the  prince,  reduced  them  once  more  to  a  ful  reason  given,  and  judged  with  closed 
hopeless  servitude.  Their  Pope,  Gregory  doors,  their  witnesses  being  spies  and 
XVI.,  instituted  no  new  forms  in  the  gov-  their  counsel  attornies  of  the  government, 
ernment,  but  rather  confirmed  and  aggra-  From  the  judge  they  were  silently  hand- 
rated  the  old  oppressions;  it  became  im-  ed  over  to  the  executioner  or  the  jailor, 
possible  to  obtain  justice  in  any  cause  or  without  liberty  of  reply  or  of  self-defence, 
at  any  price.  The  feudal  abuses  contin-  The  punishment  of  death  was  frequently 
ued  to  increase  the  poverty  of  the  peo-  inflicted  without  the  forms  of  trial  or 
pie ;  Austrian  influence  operated  every-  writ  of  condemation,  and  under  obsolete 
where,  and  increased  steadily  ;*  the  peo-  laws,  raked  out  of  records  as  old  as  the 
pie  despaired  of  freedom,  and,  though  Popery  itself.  The  judicial  department 
they  continued  to  cherish  a  rebellious  had  become  a  mere  anarchy,  and  every 
spirit,  made  no  eflTorts  to  liberate  them-  ecclesiastic  in  power  might  inflict  ruin  or 
selves,  when,  by  the  unexpected  election  death  under  the  lightest  pretences, 
of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  anew  turn  was  given  The  police,  especially,  illustrated  the 
to  their  affairs,  and  the  liberal  spirits  real  nature  and  designs  of  the  govern- 
suddenly  discovered  in  their  pontiflf  a  ment.  The  commissioners  and  agents 
leader  and  an  organizer,  a  sovereign  and  were  generally  men  taken  from  among 
a  statesman,  fitted  to  be  the  reformer  and  banditti,  or  from  the  prisons ;.  and  the 
regenerator  of  Italy.  inferior  ofiicers  mostly  men  abandoned 

♦  See  article  on  Italy  in  1841— American  Review  for  April,  iai7. 

t  See  History  of  the  Roman  States,  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  1815  to  1846,  published 
in  the  New- York  Recorder  of  1846,  (eight  articles,)  by  Signor  Secchi  de  Caseli. 
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to  the'worst  of  vices  and  addicted  to  the  belJ,  announcing  the  death  of  Gregory 

commission  of  every  crime.  XVI.,  struck  with  no  sorrowful  tone  upon 

The  Papal  army,  recruited  by  men  with-  the  hearts  of  the  people.    They  could  not 

out  country  or  family,  formed  a  body  of  lament  the  death  of  one  who  had  been 

mercenaries  ready  to  execute  every  com-  the  weak  and  miRerabie  instrument  of 

mand  of  the  vilest  of  rulers  :  nor  was  the  their  oppression.     But  t be  sounds  awak- 

Pope  himself  ever  without  his  guard,  ened  fears,  lest  his  successor  might  be  the 

composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  tyrant  who  had  employed  him,  and  rous- 

excluded  by  their  vices  from  all  situations  ed  the  bold  spirits  of  Rome  to  prepare  for 
of  industry.    In  every  department  and  ,  one  more  effort  for  liberty,  were  it  even 

function  of  government  appeared  an/)di-  their  last.     They   knew  that  Austria, 

ous  mixture  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  their  hated  enemy,  had  already  prepared 

The  sacred  office  of  the  confessional  was  herself  for  intervention,  and  would  seize 

converted  into  an  office  of  information  the  pretext  of  revolution  to  enslave  them ; 

for  political  purposes,  and  under  the  garb  that  she  eagerly  awaited  an  opportunity 

of  the  priest,  the  spy  of  Austria  or  of  the  to  annex  the  Roman  IStates  to  her  domin- 

ministry,  was  concealed.    The  religious  ions,  and  by  that  blow  to  extinguish  for- 

orders  triumphed  over  the  people  and  ever  the  hopes  of  truth  and  freedom  in 

lived  sumptuously,  while  the  laboring  Italy. 

classes  wandered  about  unemployed  and         Im  Tudesca    ralbia,  the    cruel,  the 

starving.   Everywhere  prevailed  the  spi-  eager  Teuton,  the  enemy  of  Rome,  who 

rit  of  despotism  and  retrogradation.  Eve-  had  watched  her  through  centuries,  eager 

Tj  novelty  was  suspected,  and  every  ad-  for  her  blood,  was  at  that  moment  listen- 

vance  in  art  or  knowledge  suppressed,  ing  for  the  iirst  sounds  of  rebellion,  to 

Economical  enterprises  were  even  abso-  march  in  and  silence  her  forever, 
lately  prohibited.  When  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.  was 

The  head  and  organ  of  this  system  was  at  length  announced  to  the  people,  a  ter- 

the  Cardinal  Lambruscbini,  who  ruled  rible  silence  reigned  throughout  the  city, 

the  pontiff  and  the  nation,  and  carried  all  Fear  and  revenge  sat  upon  every  coun- 

afiairs  as  it  pleased  him.    The  Pope  him-  tenance.    The  party  oi  the  Gregorians 

self,  though  often  disposed,  through  the  hoped  for  a  successor  who  should  resem- 

kindness  of  his  temper,  to  grant  reforms  ble  their  master.    The  liberals  were  eager 

to  the  repeated  solicitations  and  sorrow-  to  rise  and  proclaim  a  new  government, 

ful  petitions  of  his  subjects,  would  do  even  before  the  election  of  a  new  Pope» 

iTothing  in  opposition  to  the  Cardinal,  and  the  secret  societies  believed  that  the 

who  had  acquired  over  him  the  mastery  time  had  now  come  for  throwing  of!  the 

that  a  strong  and  unscrupulous,  easily  ac-  mask. 

quires  over  an  easy  and  irresolute  char-        Secret  political  societies,  it  is  thought, 

acter.  would  be  more   injurious  than    useful 

Gregory  XVL  belonged  properly  to  the  to  the  Italian  cause,  and  perhaps  only 

scholastic  ages  of  the  church.    His  edu-  check  and  discourage  the  etfbrts  of  eov- 

cation,  his  weak  health,  and  his  yielding  ernment  for  reform.    What  generous  Ital- 

temper  fitted  him  to  be  the  recipient  oi  ian  would  not  readily  sacrifice  his  politi- 

the  narrowest  prejudices,  and  deprived  cal  connections,  to  a  government  really 

him  of  all  real  power :  so  dependent  had  paternal  and  judicious?    The  societies 

he  become,  the  Cardinal,  his  minister,  bad  were  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  gov- 

but  to  threaten  a  resignation  of  his  office,  ernment.    At  its  approach  they  must  dis- 

to  bring  the  Pope  over  to  any  measure  solve  and  cease  to  exist.    The  only  so- 

that  he  chose  to  favor.    Had  Lambrus-  ciety,  now  must  be  the  society  of  the  na- 

cbini  been  elected  Pope,  a  general  insur-  tion,  and  the  only  party  the  party  of  its 

rection  and  revolution  seemed  inevitable,  great  and  liberal  head.     Not  that  any 

so  great  was  the  hatred  with  which  he  in-  person  familiar  with  the  modern  history 

spired  all  classes,  excepting  those  who  of  Italy,  and  an  advocate  of  freedom, 

immediately  sought  his  favor.     There  would  blame  these  societies,  or  fail  to 

was  a  general  understanding  among  the  acknowledge  the  good  which  they  have 

people  that  his  election  should  be  the  accomplished.     Among    their  members 

signal  for  a  change,  and  that  they  would  were  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  Italy ; 

have  carried  the  revolution  to  an  extre-  and  the  secrecy  which  they  practiced  was 

mily,  is  almost  certain,  so  intense  and  a  dictate  of  necessity — a  policy  to  deceive 

universal  was  the  desire  for  freedom.  a  wakeful  and  remorseless  enemy.  Their 

The  guns  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  inneral  former  leaders  are  now  the  strongest  sup- 
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portersof  that  new  government,  for  which  but  the  partieans  of  the  last  pontiff  made 

they  had  long  been  secretly  preparing  the  fcBtivities  and  public  rejoicing*,  under  the 

P^P^e-  belief  that  Pius  IX.  waa  a  man  after  the 

In  the  interim  between  the  death  of  Gre^^orian  model.    His  election  was  man- 
Gregory  and  the  election  of  the  present  aged  by  no  intrigue  or  foreign  influence. 
Pope,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  Divine  Providence  chose  him  to  alleviate 
of  Lambruschini,  and  the  Cardinals  as-  the  calamities  of  Rome, 
sembled  in  conclave  to  choose  a  successor.  From  the  moment  of  his  election  to  the 

instant  of  his  first  reform,  we  may  ima- 

Un  di  sceglieste  .  gine,  if  our  own  mood  be  sufficiently  ele- 

O  Roman!,  il  pontefice.  vated,  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  that 

occupied  his  mmd.    like  Moses,  donbt- 

Anterior  to  the  reign  ol  Innocent  II.,  less,  he  was  engaged  in  the  prayer  of  the 

the  pontiffs  had  been  elected  by  the  suf-  spirit,  pondering  the  miseries  of  his  na- 

frage  of  the  people,  together  with  that  of  tion,  and  revolving  in  his  manly  breast 

the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  was  selected  the  difficult  enterprise  of  reform.     Snr- 

for  his  talents,  and  piety,  and  influence  in  rounded  by  the  partisans  of  the  laat  Pope, 

all  great  affairs.  the  terrible  hand  of  Austria  suspending 

Rome  herself  elected  her  pontiff*,  with-  over  him  a  sword,  the  ignorance  of  the 
out  the  intervention  and  influence  of  multitude,  the  desperate  malignity  of  the 
foreigners.  Yet  his  power  was  at  that  friends  of  wrong,  the  habits  of  a  quiet 
epoch  greater  than  in  after  ages,  fiut  and  inactive  life,  the  want  of  powerful 
when  the  Chief  of  Christendom  began  to  friends,  and  the  fear  lest  all  fa  is  efforts 
be  chosen  by  a  faction  of  the  Emperor,  might  lead  only  to  a  brief  period  of  hope 
from  the  party  of  Gbibellines,  and  the  and  prosperity,  to  be  cut  off"  by  his  sue- 
true  Italian  party,  or  Guelphs,  were  de-  cessors;  these  thoughts  must  have  crowd- 
pressed,  their  power  diminished  with  ed  upon  his  soul  with  a  stifling  weight: 
their  independence,  and  their  grandeur  but  he  was  above  them  all,  and  by  the 
departed  from  them.  From  being  reges  power  of  faith,  was  victorious.  He  was 
regum,  the  mastern  of  kings,  they  became  alone,  indeed;  but  was  not  the  Giver  of  all 
the  servants  and  instruments  oi"^  the  am-  good  alone  when  he  took  the  form  of 
bitious  servants  of  kings.  But  now  the  man  ?  Was  not  Moses  alone  when  be 
people  of  Rome  had  become  justly  weary  called  his  people  to  forsake  their  idols  ? 
of  these  slavish  and  tyrannical  masters,  God  is  witn  man  when  he  peribrms  the 
and  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  not  to  sub-  work  of  God,  and  all  great  souls  are  with 
mit  themselves  to  the  choice  of  Austria,  him.    A  voice  called  in  his  ear,  Pius! 

The  Conclave  closed  its  doors  on  the  Pius !  noli  timere,  fear  not,  I  am  with 

11th  of  June,  1846,  and  on  the  evening  thee,  and  with  thy  people;  yon  are  my 

of  the  16tb,  the  Cardinal  Giambatista  de  true  representative  on  earth  ;  ptrsevera, 

Mastai  Ferretti,  also  Bishop  of  Imola,  perxevera,  sustain  the  ^;ood  worx.     Then 

was  declared  to  be  the  elected  Pope,  under  rises  before  him  the  history  of  the  primt- 

the  name  of  Pius  IX.    On  the  morning  live  ages,  when  the  Church  was  univer- 

of  the  17th,  while  the  golden  sun  of  Italy  sal,  and  the  Popes  elected  and  supported 

was  rising  over  the  seven  hills  of  the  hy  the  people,  for  their  great  talenta  and 

eternal  city,  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo  an-  piety.    He  casts  a  look  over  the  eternal 

nounced  that  Rome  had  a  sovereign  and  city,  and  behold  it  lies  before  him  a  den 

the  Church  a  living  head.    All  were  as-  of  serpents,  a  desert — 

tonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  election.  Roma  deserta 

The  newly-elected  Pope  had  been  known  jal  Laterano  al  Co  Wo ; 
only  as  a  learned  and  pious  man,  and  as 

the  Bishop  of  Imola ;  but  whether  to  see  in  the  people  dying  for  food,  or  wandering 
him  a  friend  of  thepeopleora  servant  of  in  anarchy  and  poverty;  thousands  ex- 
Austria  none  could  oeciae.  The  Conclave  iled  in  foreign  lands ;  the  prisons  crowd- 
was  the  shortest  ever  known,  and  so  pre-  ed  with  political  offenders ;  the  govern- 
cipitate  an  election  ouffht  to  result  in  ex-  ment  held  by  the  enemies  of  the  people, 
traordinary  events.  The  crisis  had  at  and  deaf  to  their  cries.  No  public  in- 
length  come,  and  the  fate  of  Italy  trem-  struction ;  no  industry ;  religion  corrupted 
bleu  for  a  while  in  the  balance.  On  the  by  its  own  ministera;  crime  trinropaing 
rooming  of  the  2l8t  of  June,  the  new  in  every  shape  of  depravity ;  despotism 
Pope  was  solemnly  crowned  at  St.  Peter's  showing  its  low  and  odious  front  at  every 
ia  the  Vatican.    The  libetala  were  silent,  step;  justice  unattaiiiabla;  the  coorts. 
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which  should  b€  the  Bchools  of  oonscienee,  every  week,  a  pu  blic  audience  to  all  com- 
converted  into  offices  of  hribery  and  gross  ers,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  con- 
oppression;  the  whole  State  reeling  to  dition.  He  caused  a  private  letter-box 
its  centre,  and  about  to  fall  forever,  and  for  himself  to  be  placed  in  the  entry  of 
be  swallowed  np.    Rather  than  pass  un-  the  Vatican. 

der  a  successor  like  Gregory,  the  Roman        These  regulations  gave  the  first  blow 

people  would  have  preferred  the  dominion  to  those  who  committed  abuses  and  ag- 

of  Austria;  but  Heaven  had  so  favored  gressions  upon  individuals.    To  favor 

them,  that  should  their  pontiff  perform  the  advance  of  science*  he  conferred  the 

his  duty  to  himself  and  his  officers,  they  order  of  St.  George  upon  three  persons 

mij^ht  once  again,  and  perhaps  forever,  selected  for  merit  from  the  body  of  the 

gam  a  footing  among  nations,  and  step  learned  and  scientific :  these  were,  the 

forward  boldly  in  the  race  of  civilization.  Count  Marchetti,  and  Professors  Rett!  and 

Bom  in  the  time  of  the  great  Revolu-  Yenturoli.  He  offered  his  princely  pro- 
tion,  descended  of  a  noble  ancestry,  tection  to  the  Roman  Academy  de  Lin- 
Pius  IX.  inherited  eoually  the  ideas  of  cei,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  learned 
liberty  and  the  true  ftselings  of  a  prince,  of  Italian  academies,  of  whom  the  illns- 
He  had  a  brother  in  exile  when  elected  trious  Galileo  was  a  member.  Mean- 
Pope,  and  could  not  he  understand  the  while  he  granted  especial  favors  to  the 
condition  of  the  nation  ?  Like  Moses,  he  Congress  of  the  Scienziati  Italian!,  and 
was  saved  from  the  water,  to  be  the  sa-  named  a  scientific  commission  for  the 
yior  of  Rome.  In  his  childhood,  while  construction  of  railroads  and  canals. 
playing  near  a  pool,  he  slipped  into  it,  Lambruschini  was  still  Secretary  of 
and  was  drawn  from  the  water  by  a  State;  and  while  he  continued  in  that 
countryman  who  saw  him  fall.  He  en-  office,  there  was  no  hope  of  amelioration 
listed  eariy,  it  is  said,  in  the  army  of  for  the  people :  he  saw  only  anarchy  and 
Napoleon,  and  quickly  rose  to  a  lieu-  license  in  the  reform  movements,  and 
tenancy.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  em-  opposed  giving  a  Constitution  to  the  State, 
pire,  the  young  Mastai  quitted  military  as  if  it  were  a  merely  revolutionary  poli- 
life,  and  assumed  the  religious  habit,  cy.  To  oppose  the  injurious  influence 
Sailing  afterward  for  Chili,  in  the  quality  of  this  minister,  Pius  then  conjoined  the 
of  a  missionary,  we  find  him  employed  two  offices  ol  foreign  a*ffairs  and  the  secre- 
in  that  character,  in  resisting  a  tide  of  taryship  in  one,  and  conferred  it  upon 
St.  Simonism,  with  its  attendant  atheism  Cardinal  Gizzi.  Lambruschini  retired, 
and  immorality,  which  flowed  into  Chili  butstill  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
from  France.  The  republic  of  Chili,  un-  Austria,  and  began  to  plot  against  the 
der  revolutionary  influences,  had  become  new  government.  Gizzi,  a  man  of  liberal 
corrupt  and  anarchic.  The  influence  of  views,  fell  in  with  the  plans  of  Pius  for 
the  magnanimous  missionary  Mastai  \ra8  reform;  but,  though  an  enthusiastic  fiiend 
successfully  exerted  against  the  scandals  of  the  people,  he  had  not  the  requisite 
and  abuses  of  the  clergy  and  the  unbe-  firmness  and  audacity  to  oppose  himself 
lievers.  Assisted  by  a  few  moral  and  to  the  threats  of  the  opposition,  or  to  act 
religious  persons,  he  succeeded  in  resto-  with  promptness  in  the  moment  of  peril, 
ring  order  and  good  morals  in  Chili.  There  was  still  a  vast  deal  to  be  accom- 
From  that  country  he  went  to  Monte-  plished.  Austria  continued  to  exert  im- 
video  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  mense  power  through  her  envoy  in  Rome; 
in  his  capacity  of  an  envoy  of  Christ,  the  King  of  Naples  did  not  cease  from 
After  many  years  passed  in  this  manner,  his  endeavors  to  dissuade  the  pontiff, 
he  was  recalled,  and  made  Bishop  of  and  the  Italian  princes  generally  seemed 
Imola,  and  Cardinal.*  resolved  to  hold  fast  to  their  dfespotical 

A  few  days  after  his  election  he  sup-  policy ;  the  system  of  police  continned 

pressed  the  military  warrants,  a  kind  of  to  be  the  same  as  under  Gregory  XVI., 

secret  tribunal  for  the  seizure  and  con-  and  acted  under  the  spirit  of  the  old  svs- 

demnation  of  political  offenders — ^nalo-  tern  ;  the  patriots  continued  in  exile,  but 

gous  with  the  Council  of  Three  of  the  still  looked  toward  Pius  as  to  the  rock 

Venetian  government    He  then  called  of  their  salvation, 
upon  six  cardinals  to  compose  a  council        From  the  windows  of  his  palace  the 

for  deliberation  upon  public  affairs,  and  good  Pius  overlooked  the  desolate  city, 

resolved  upon  giving,  on  a  certain  day  of  The  sad  silence  of  the  people  reminded 

*  His  Travels,  published  in  the  Roman  States  and  in  Paris,  is  a  work  of  great  interest 
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him  of  its  present  wretchedness  and  of  IX. !"  and  the  teare'of  eomforted  widows 
its  ancient  grandeur.  Instead  of  sonji^s  and  orphans,  and  of  the  desolate  families 
of  jubilee,  he  heard  only  the  sorrowful  of  those  exiled,  fell  in  company  with 
plaint,  those  of  his  Holines8.f 

"  Roma !  Roma !  Roma !  The  great  minds  of  Europe,  who  were 

Roma  non  h  piu  come  era  prima  !"•  watching  with  the  deepest  interest  the 

The  ruined  capitol,  the  grass-^rown    progress  of  events  in  Italy,  regarded  this 
streets,  trodden  no  longer  by  the  feet  of    movementof  Piusasanactof  truly  royal 
industry,  hut  by  idle  monks  and  beggars,    magnanimity,  and  from  all  countries  tbe 
Letters  containing  supplications  from  all    prei^s  gave  testimony  in  itsfavor.   It  was 
the  cities,  poured  in  upon  him — "  Pius !    celebrated  in  Rome  with  every  evidence 
Pius !   have  mercy  upon   us !   pity  oar    of  joy.  Festivals,  triumphal  processions, 
families,  our  brothers,  in  exile  and  mis-    dances  in  the  public  squares,  the  pontifical 
ery  !''    6ut«  to  call  back  and  reinstate    colors  flying  at  the  balconies  or  adorning 
all,  was  an  attempt  serious,  if  not  dan-    the  dresses  of  the  Roman  ladies — all  gave 
gerous.      He  had  been  Pope  only  one    evidence  of  the  birth  of  a  new  hope— of 
month,  when  he  began  to  resolve  upon    a  new  epoch  in  the  ai&irs  of  Rome  and 
this  great  act  of  justice.    Cardinal  Gizzi    of  Christendom, 
gave  his  support  to  the  measure,  and  on        On  the  morning  of  tbe  next  day,  the 
the  evening  of  the  memorable  16th  of    Pope  returning  in  his  carriage,  the  horses 
July,  the  amnesty  was  declared  for  all    were  taken  from  it  by  the  people,  who 
political  offenders.     The  Romans,  not-    then  drew  him  with  songs  of  triomph  to 
withstanding  all  their  hopes,  were  taken    the  Quirinal  Palace     No  Pope  was  ever 
hy  surprise  by  this  new  proof  of  magna-    treated  with  an  equal  deg:ree  of  attention 
nimity  in  their  chief,  and  the  city  and    by  the  Roman  people.   The  festivals  and 
country  was  tilled  with  joy  and  mutual    illuminations  continued  for  many  days 
congratulations.    A  vast  crowd  assem-    afler  the  amnesty,  both  in  tbe  Roman 
bled  in  tbe  Colosseum  and  at  the  Capitol,    States  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.    In 
and  marched  in  procession,  with  wax    Rome,  those  who  had  been  imprisoned 
candles,  and  singing  joyful  songs,  to  the    for  political  offences,  together  with  Reozi 
Monte  Cavallo,  to  return  thanks  to  their    &nd  Galetti  who  were  concerned  in  the 
chief,  and  be^  his   benediction.     Since    revolution  under  Gregory,  gave  a  public 
the  fall  of  the  last  of  the  Tribunes,  there    dinper  in  honor  of  his  Holiness.    To  re- 
had  been  no  such  day  in  Rome.    The    lieve  those  who  had  been  rained  by  im- 
houses  throughout  the  city,  and  every    prisonment,  the  Pope  joined  himself  with 
palace  except  those  of  Cardinal  Lambrus-    many  others  in  a  subscription.    In  Bo- 
chini  and  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  were    logna,  the  proceeds  of  the  Theatre  del 
illuminated.    The  vast  crowd  moved  to    Corsoweregiven  to  the  families  of  exiles, 
the  ground  under  the  balcony  of  the    aiid  a  vast  concert  was  celebrated  in  a 
Pope*s  palace,  and  here  he  extended  his    public  square,  to  music  composed  by  Ros- 
hands  and  blessed  them — a  blessing  from    Bini,  in  honor  of  tbe  Pope. 
God  indeed,  and  coming  by  the  hands  of        The  joy  of  the  Bologuese  was  exces- 
his  true  servant !    It  was  the  third  hour    sive;  they  voted  a  marble  statue  to  Pins 
after  midnight  when  he  came  out  to  bless    IX.,  and  kept  up  the  festivities  three  days 
his  people.    How  easy  for  a  sovereign    and  nights.    Tbe  bills  of  amnesty  posted 
to  win  the  love  of  his  subjects!    He  has    on   the  corners    of   the    streets,  were 
but  to  be  just  and  kind  .'  wreathed  with  flowers.     Political  parties 

The  tears  of  consolation  fell  from  his  throughout  all  Italy  resolved  themselves 
eyes  when  he  gave  his  benediction  to  tbe  into  the  one  party  of  the  Pope.  Thus 
kneeling  multitude,  and  the  Campagna  was  the  first  great  step  of  the  reformation 
resounded  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  Pius    taken  by  Pius  IX. 


•  Rome,  thou  art  no  longer  as  thou  wast  at  the  first. 

t  The  writer,  himself  an  Italian  and  an  exile,  records  this  great  event  with  feelings  of  no 
common  sympathy.  Th9ugh  a  native  of  Lombardy,  he  cannot  feel  the  less  with  the  people 
of  the  eternal  city.  Their  cause  is  the  cause  of  all  Italy  ;  and  if  is  his  hope  to  returasoon 
to  his  native  land,  and  throw  his  life  into  the  great  struggle  for  freedom  and  reform. 

At  the  late  anniversary  of  Uie  French  Revolution,  in  New- York,  Mr.  Joseph  Drefous,  a 
French  Israelite,  offered  a  toast  to  Pius  IX. :  "To  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Pius IX  ,  who  irde- 
termined  to  emancipate  slaves.    Honor,  honor  to  his  Holiness,  by  whose  will  the  sublime 

Eiinfil  .n^  5L??T/  "*'*".  ^«°°  rule  where,  during  many  centuries,  despotism  held  the 
sceptre,  and  dictated  laws  to  Rome  and  the  world.*' 
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By  a  circalar  of  the  SeereteTj  of  State,    eame  mooth»  published  en  VDiTerasJ  jabU 
on  the  24th  of  Aegast,  Pius  iDTiteil  all    lee. 

the  chief  magtstrates  of  the  diiSerent  legap        We  coald  readily  fill  bnndreds  of  pa* 
tionships  to  suggest  the  proper  course  to    ges  with  a  description  of  the  benefits 
be  pursued  for  the  instruction  of  the    conferred  upon  the  Roman  States  by 
poorer  classes,  and  put  an  end  to  the    Pius  IX. ;  but,  as  we  are  not  composing 
miseries  of  idleness  and  ignorance.    To    a  life  or  a  fuU  history,  we  need  mention 
that  end  a  special  committee  was  appoint-    only  a  few  of  his  private  benevolences, 
cd,  composed  of  the  wisest  and  most  pop-    to  show  what  feelings  actuate  the  heart 
alar  prelates,  to  investieate  the  matter    of  this  wonderful  Pope, 
and  establish  the  desired  reforms.    Al-        The  vast  library  of  the  Vatican,  and 
though  a  Pope,  Pius  IX.  retained  his    many  others  in  Rome,  were  hitherto  pro* 
bishopric  of  imola,  and  disposed  of  its    hibited  to  students  and  men  of  letters ; 
income  for  the  benefit  of  asylums  of  in*    and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  any 
fancy  and  public  charitable  institutions,    person  could  obtain  entrance  to  them. 
To  promote  industry,  commerce,  and  the    or  procure  the  reading  of  a  sinrie  book, 
amelioration  of  the  country,  on  the  lOth    On  the  rainy  evening  of  the  7tn  of  De- 
of  November  he  invited  private  compa-    cember,  while  bis  Holiness  was  retum- 
nies  of  citizens  to  submit  projects  for  rail-    ing  from  the  church,  he  found  all  the  stu- 
roads  in  the  Roman  States.    In  the  mean    dents  of  the  University  assembled  to  meet 
time  he  granted  economical  and  other    their  sovereign  at  the  entrance  of  his 
governmental  reforms,  and  established    palace,  to  petition    there  for  the  free 
jiew  institutions  for  municipal  and  pro-    entrance  to  and  use  of  the  public  libraries 
▼incial  legislation.    As  in  the  Roman    in  the  vacation  days.    The  benignant 
State  there  was  a  sort  of  Chinese  code,    Pius  said,  that  "  he  was  sorry  they  had 
composed  of  laws  as  old  as  the  popery    exposed  theoiselves  on  such  a  stormy 
itselt,  quod  neque  noe^  neque  patres  nos/rt,    night,  yet  he  was  gratified  to  perceive 
wrtare  patvvmu.    Pius  IX.,  like  Napo-    their  desire  for  knowledge  ;*'  and  imme- 
leon,  resolved  to  publish  a  new  code,  and    diately  granted  them  this  important  favor, 
•elected  the  emi nent  men ,  Profs.  Pay ano,    The  next  day  al  1  the  libraries  were  throwa 
Sil  vani  and  Giuliani,  to  assist  in  the  com-    open  to  students  and  men  of  science, 
pilation  of  the  code.    The  terrible  police        In  the  winter  of  1846,  all  Europe  was 
of  the  last  Pope  was  discontinued,  and  a    deluged  by  great  rains  and  floods.    The 
decree  promulgated,  threatening  severe    south  of  TtaJy  suffered  more  than  any 
judgments  against  criminal  offenders,  but    other  resion.    Apart  of  Rome  was  over- 
declaring  that  no  person  should  be  prose-    flowed  by  the  Tiber,  and  many  families 
cuted  for  political  opinions.    The  <»»-    ruined  by  the  devastation  of  their  dwell- 
fhy4es  of  Gregory  Xvl.  were  discharged    ings.    The  Jews  were  the  greatest  suf* 
from  office,  and  liberal  and  intelligent  per-    ferers.    Pius  IX.  made  an  immediate  ap- 
sons  substituted.    The  secret  and  mys-    peal  to  the  kindness  and  generosity  of 
terious  tribunals  were  abolished,  and  the    his  faithful  Romans,  and  headed  the  eub- 

i'ndicial  and  penal  systems  of  Beccaria  and  scription-list  with  two  thousand  dollars 
rilangieri,  which  abolish  capital  punish-  of  bis  private  income.  To  collect  the 
meot  and  establish  trial  by  jury,  adopted  subscriptions  and  dispose  of  the  funds, 
by  the  compilers  of  the  new  code.  By  order  he  appointed  a  committee  of  noble  and 
01  Pius  IX.,  every  town  sent  a  delegate  to  eminent  persons  in  Rome,  such  as  the 
Rome,  to  report  concerning  the  wants  of  Princes  borghese  and  Doria,  the  Dukea 
the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  a  pri-  of  Bracciano  and  Massimo,  with  many 
vate  congress  is  established  to  grant  all  others ;  and  the  Jews,  by  order  of  the 
necessary  improvements.  On  the  18th  of  Pope,  were  permitted  to  establish  them- 
November,  a  vast  crowd  being  assembled  selves  where  they  plessed  in  any  part  of 
from  all  parts,  he  preached  in  San  Gio-  the  city.  They  are  virtually  free,  by  this 
vanni,  in  the  lAteran,  which  is  the  first  permission,  to  enjoy  the  rif^bts  of  citizens 
instance  of  a  pontiff's  preaching  in  pub-  and  the  freedom  of  worship, 
lie.  The  congregation  followed  him  to  The  amnesty  had  found  an  echo  and 
the  Quirinal  Palace,  on  his  return,  with  awakened  popular  sympathy  in  all  parts 
vivM  and  cries  of  joy.  On  the  same  day  of  the  world.  Public  emissaries  were 
he  granted  pardon  to  political  offenders,  dispatched  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  and 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  first  thank  the  Pontiff  for  so  good  and  mag- 
amnesty.  On  the  19th,  he  gave  pub-  jianimons  an  action.  But  Rome  bad  yet 
lie  audience,  and,  on  the  20th  of  the  a  more  ej^traordinary  event  The  Sultan 
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ofCooataatinopJe^ntaCbaiv^toPiusIX.,  another  ristt  to  Pins  EL,  not  by  any 

to  ack no wledee  him  as  Cbief  of  Christen-  charge  d*aflhires,  nor  by  any  g;reat  or 

dom  and  of  the  Roman  States.    By  the  rich  personage,  bnt  by  the  poor  peas- 

lare  virtue  of  Pine  IX.,  Mahomet  is  com-  ant  who  saved  Pins  Ix.  from  the  wafers, 

pelled  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  Chris-  He  had  come  from  Fano  to  Rome,  to 

tianity,  and   the  existence  of  a  church  behold  the  child  whom  be  had  rescued 

outside  the  pale  of  his  own.  from  death,  seated  on  the  throne  of  St 

When  the  Turkish  Ambassador  was  Peter, 

admitted  to  the  Pope,  he  knelt  before  The  peasant,  Domenico  Gnidi,  was 

the  representative  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  already  some  seventy  years  old*-poor, 

and  kisse<i  his  hand.    The  astonishment  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence 

of  both  parties  was  equal.  for  himself  and  his  daughter.    Incited  by 

The  Turkish  Ambassador,  by  his  Sec-  the  fame  of  Pius  IX., after  many  days  of 

retary,  Ali  Eflendi,  addressed  to  Plus  the  sufferings  and  hardship,  the  father  and 

Great  an  apology  and    complimentary  daughter  arrived  at  Rome,  quite  destitote, 

•peecb»  in  the  name  of  his  master,  the  and  not  knowing  how  to  make  themselves 

Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  for  his  election  to  known  to  the  Pontiff.    Since  his  election, 

the  Papal  chair  and  chieftaincy  of  the  Pius  IX.  had  strictly  forbidden  public 

Catholic  world.    <*  Although,"  said  be,  beggary,  and  at  his  own  cost  had  founded 

<•  there  has  hitherto  been  no  alliance  be*  splendid  alms- bouses  for  the  destitute, 

tween  Rome  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  my  The  officers  arrested    Domenico  Gnidi 

august  sovereign  is  willing  to  establish  and  his  daughter  as  vagrants,  and  took 

friendly  relations  with  the  government  of  them  to  the  police  office.    After  discover- 

your  Holiness,  as  the  benefietctor  of  this  ing  who  he  was,  and  the  intent  of  bis 

century — the  age  of  civilization  and  of  journey,  the  commissioner  informed  the 

humanity.   My  sovereign  will  henceforth  Pope  of  this  story  of  Gnidi  and  his 

protect  all  his  Catholic  subjects,   and  daughter.     Both  were  thereupon  wdi 

allow  them  the  same  rights  with  all  others  dressed  by  the  order  of  his  Holiness,  and 

•f  his  people.    As  for  me,  I  consider  this  taken  in  a  carriage  to  the  Vatican.    On 

mission  to  be  the  most  honorable  I  could  the  28th  of  March,  accompanied  by  the 

engage  in,  as  it  brings  me  into  the  pres-  physician  of  the  government  and  b;^  his 

ance  of  the  most  magnanimous  prince  daughter,  Guidi  entered  the   pontifical 

on  earth;  and  I  hope  that  your  Holiness  hall  of  the  Vatican,  to  be  .admitted  to 

will  accept  the  offers  of  the  Sultan  Ab-  audience;  but  fainted  at  the  entrance,  and 

dnl-Medjid,  as  of  a  sincere  and  benevo-  fell  upon  the  floor.     The  officers  and 

lent  prince."    Before  his  departure,  the  prelates  of  the  court,  with  the  physician. 

Pope  presented  him  with  his  own  por-  relieved  the  unfortunate  Guidi.  and  the 

tiait,  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  assured  Pope  gave  order  that  heshonid  be  re- 

hiffl  of  bis  best  wishes  for  his  sovereign,  moved  to  a  comfortable  room  of  tbe  pal- 

The  Turkish  Ambassador,  on  his  way  ace,  and  receive  every  attention. 

to  Vienna  in  Austria,  went  to  Sinigaglia,  The  next  day,  when  Guidi  bad  suffi- 

and  stopped  at  the  Mastai  palace,  to  be-  ciently  recovered  himself,  he  was  admil- 

Gome  acquainted  with-  the  family  of  the  ted  to  audience.    Nothing  could  be  moin 

Pope.     He  wished,  he  said,  to  see  the  interesting  and  admirable  than  the  intsf« 

room  in  which  so  great  a  man  was  bom.  view  between  the  Pontiff  and  the  saver 

tie  carried  the  portrait  of  tbe  Pope  hung  of  his  life.    Pius  received  him  as  an  old 

about  his  neck,  and  was  evidently  proud  friend,  and  with  tbe  kindest  expressions. 

of  such  a  present.    On  the  same  evening  Guidi  could  neither  speak  nor  show  any 

the  people  of  Sinigaglia  save  a  public  demonstrations,  so  great  was  bis  aston- 

festival  to  the  Charge,  illuminating  all  ishment   and   admiration.      The    Pope 

tbe  city.    A  few  days  after,  another  En-  would  not  permit  him  to  kneel  before 

voy  Extraordinary  arrived  in  Rome,  from  him,  but  embracing  him,  he  said,  **  Gnidi, 

tbe  Republic  of  Quito.    The  east  and  the  you  were  the  friend  of  my  childhood, 

south  of  the  world  met  together  in  the  and  the  saver  of  my  life.    Yon  shall  suf- 

'* Eternal  City,"  for  the  same  purpose!  fer  no  more  from  want.    You  and  yoor 

£ngland,France,  Prussia,  and  the  United  daughter  shall  go  to  Sinigaglia  to  my 

States  of  America,  had  their  ambassadors  palace,  and  live  with  my  friends."    The 

at  the  Vatican,  to  offer  the  congratulations  next  day  Guidi  left  Rome,  in  a  post-car- 

of  their  respective  governments.  riage,  after  receiving  the  blessing  of  his 

Bnt  Rome  and  her  sovereign  were  yet  Holiness.     His  daughter  was  placed  in 

to  witacssanother  remarkable  apeccacle^  a  boose  of  edncatiba,  and  Gnidi  sliU 
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tives   comfortably   in  the  Mastai  pal*  of  sculptors,  painters,  architects  and  arl« 

ace.  ists  of  other  branches,  for  the  encourage* 

Many  asylums  of  infancy  and  houses  ment  of  new  inventions,  for  the  protect 

of  education  bad  been  opened  since  the  tion  and  reward  of  artistic  merit,  and  the 

election  of  Pius  fX.,  to  which  the  poor  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art.    Tbia 

could  send  their  children  to  be  educated  association  is  supported  by  the  most  in« 

and  supported.    The  Pontiff  thought  it  flnential  persons  in  Rome.    To  improve 

convenient  not  only  to  teach  the  rising  theconditionofthepeople,  PiuelX.  mod* 

generation,  but  even  to  instruct  their  pa-*  ified  the  public  taxe?,  abolished  many  of 

rents,  as  the  only  means  of  introducing  the  privileges  and  abuses  of  families,  and 

civilization    and   maintaining   progress,  added  to  the  strength  of  the  merchant 

Free  night-schools  were  established  in  and  war  navy.    The  money  to  be  used 

Rome,  at  his  own  expense,  for  laboring  for  the  illumination  of  the  25th  of  Marck 

people  who  could  not  attend  by  day.  was  disposed  of  by  order  of  the  Pope,  for 

To  encourage  them,  or  to  observe  how  the  relief  ol  destitute  families,  instead  of 

the  schools  were  attended,  he  visited  them  being  expended  on  the  public  festivals, 

in  the  disguise  of  a  priest.    On  the  even-  After  so  great  reforms,  accomplished 

ing  of  the  9th  of  March,  he  went  in  this  in  so  short  a  time,  it  was  thought  necee* 

manner,  in  company  with  his  secretary,  sary  to  establish  powerful  means   fof 

also  disguised,  to  visit  the  night-school  their  protection,  and  to  have  a  national 

in  the  street  AgneUo  di  Monti.    Neither  army  able  to  defend  the  country  and  the 

the  teachers  nor  the  pupils  knew  at  first  government,  against  any  foreign  or  inter* 

by  whom  they  were  so  honored.    After  nal  enemy.    The  people  of  the  Roman 

the  visitors  had  examined  the  books,  and  States  had  been  long  desirous  of  estabJ 

learned  which  of  the  scholars  had  dis-  lishing  a  national  guard,  the  army  of  tb0 

tineuished  themselves,  the  Pontiff  threw  government  being  composed  of  robbers 

off  his  cloak  and  discovered  himself.  The  and  foreigners,  more  reauly  to  attack  than 

poor    laborers    knelt  before  him  with  to  defend  the  rights  and  properties  of  th# 

their  teachers,  and  after  receiving  his  pa-  citizens.      The  army  as  yet  remained 

ternal  blessing,  were  examined  by  him*  the  same  as  it  had  been  under  Gregory 

self  in  their  studies.    It  happened  to  be  XVI. ;  the  orders  of  the  new  government 

an  evening  of  general    examination  for  were  not  executed  nor  respected  in  manjf 

premiums,  and  the  Pope  distributed  gold  parts  of  the  State.    The  soldiery  under 

medals,  money  and  other  presents,  ac>  the  command  of  prelates  of  the  retrograde 

companied  by  salutary  advice.    The  mo-  party,  instead  of  acting  for  their  new 

nastery  of  St.  AUssio,  on  mount  Aventinof  sovereign,  endeavored  to  excite  opposi* 

was  changed  by  order  of  the  Pontiff  into  tion,  and  insulted  the  returned  exiles,  by 

an  alms-house,  for  the  destitute  who  can-  arbitrary  acts.    In  many  cities,  the  coat 

not  obtain  employment.   By  these  means,  of  arms  of  the  last  government  was  re* 

and  an  efficient  police,  public  beggary  has  tained,  instead  of  that  of  the  new.    Every 

disappeared  from  the  streets  of  Rome.  day  disturbances  arose  between  the  peo* 

Since  the  day  of  the  great  amnesty,  pie  and  the  army.    It  bad  become  neces- 

many  philanthropical  societies  have  been  sary  to  put  an  end  to  these  difficulties, 

established  in  Rome,  and  in  other  cities  by  the  establishment  of  k  national  guard, 

of  the  Papal  States.    These  associations.  Cardinal  Gizzi,  although  a  liberal  and  a 

under  the  special  protection  of  Pius  IX,  patriot,  did  not  agree  in  thinking  thismea* 

are  composed  of  the  most  respectable  and  sure  well  timed.     He  dreaded  the  spirit  of 

influential  persons.    Their  intention  is  to  the  liberals;  but  Pius  IX.,  willing  toratisfy 

advance  public  instrnction,  and  to  extend  the  just  wishes  of  his  subjects,  and  look* 

and  cherish  religious  and  patriotic  ideas,  ing  for  support  and  protection  to  his  own 

They  have  founded  free  schools  and  asy-  countrymen,  granted  the  establishment  of 

lums  for  children,  societies  to  visit  prison-^  the  guard,  and  himself  appointed  theii 

ers,  and  protect  them  when  out  of  prison,  superior  officers.    This  army  very  soott 

houses  of  military  instruction,  clubs  for  discovered   its  importance  to  the  Siatc. 

reputable  and  instructive  entertainments.  The  Pontiff  next  directed  his  reforms  to 

reading  rooms,  cheap  publication  offices,  religion  and  religious  orders.    He  sent  a 

associations  for  mutual  aid,  schools  of  circular  letter  to  all  their  chiefs,  in  whicli 

mutual  inquiry  and  debate,  besides  other  he  commanded  all  the  religions  orders  to 

institutions  for  the  advancement  of  the  observe  the  rule  of  their  institvtors,  to  bf 

Roman  people.    One  of  these  institutions  the  mirror  of  morals  and  religion,  and  bf 

is  ihe  Sodda  Artistica  Italianat  composed  useful  to  society ;  and  in  the  meantiaio 
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be  disposed  of  many  large  estates  belong-  the  Roman  Slates,  began  to  speak  of 
ing  to  religious  societies,  for  purposes  of  political  and  civil  amelioration ;  to  advise 
public  charity  and  instruction.    Among  the  government  to  continue  its  system  of 
the  religious  reforms  of  Pius  IX.  is  one  reforms;  to  show  what  evils  were  to  be 
requiring  that  money  received  by  the  destroyed,  who  were  enemies  of  progress^ 
Church  for  souls  in   purgatory,    shall  and  much  more  of  the  Italian  Peninsula* 
be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  We  shall  speak  of  the  Contemparaneo^ 
to  other  charitable  purposes.  The  inqui-  nearly  the  first  liberal  paper  that  appeared 
aitorial  censorship  was  abolished   and  in  Rome.   // ConlemporiznA)  is  a  paper  of 
replaced  by  a  liberal  one,  and  freedom  of  progress,  but  as  mooerate  as  can  be  de- 
the  public  press  granted  amid  the  accla-  sired,  or  advised.    It  is  under  the  protec- 
mations  of  the  whole  people.    Immedi-  tion  and  liberal  censorship  of  Pius  IX. 
ately  a  great  number  of  newspapers  and  directed  by  a  spirit  of  natiooal  independ* 
review?  made  their  appearance  in  the  Ro-  ence,  and  bv  the  roost  charitable  and 
man  States,  and  the  most  eminent  Italian  Christian  enthusiasm.     The  intention  oi 
writers  became  editors  and  contributors,  its  editors  and  contributors  is  to  encoar- 
IGrreat  numbers  of  daily  and  weekly  pub-  age  the  people,  as  the  only  true  method 
lications  on  various  topics  of   science,  oi  civilization  and  progress,  to  multiply 
politics,  letters,  inventions,  music  and  the  hospitals  for  exposed  children,  bouses 
like,  came  out,  printed  elegantly  and  full  of  infancy,  institutes  of  public  and  gra- 
of  information.  The  Advertiser,  published  tuitous  instruction,  manufactories  of  every 
in  the  English  language,  was  the  first  of  kind  for  the  sake  of  the  employment,  sa- 
Ihe  new  publications.  // Diano,  once  the  vings  banks,  societies  of  mutual  aid  for 
organ  of  the  despotism  and  the  enemy  of  invalid  workmen,  the  penitentiary  system 
popular  progress,  was  transformed  into  a  instead  of  galleys,  houses  of  reformation 
liberal  and  progressive  paper.    UAstrea^  for  youth,  Sunday  and  nisht  schoolo. 
m  paper  of  theoretical  and  practical  juris-  The  ConUmporaneo  shows  tne  advantage 
prudence ;  UAnnuario  Chimico  ItaHano^  ofrailroads,  of  congresses,  science,  and  of 
the  Annual  Italian  Chemist,  devoted  to  a  free  internal  tnuie.     Whole  pages  of 
natural  philosophy  and  other  sciences ;  this  paper  are  devoted  to  the  advantages 
the  Grofttnefto  of  General  Correspondence,  of  railroads,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that 
a  commercial  and  instructive  paper  for  the  progress  of  the  United  States  depend- 
travelers  and  foreigners ;  La  BUancia  ed  in  a  great  measure  upon  them.    The 
and  L'llalien,  the  most  liberal  and  inde-  Contemporaneo  has  never  ceased  to  ad- 
pendent  papers  of  Italy ;  L'ltalianot  a  vise,  not  only  the  people,  but  also  the 
political   and    popular    publication ;  12  government    Its  moderate  and  national 
Povero,  the  Poor,  a  penny  paper,  estab-  language,  and  its  philanthropic  princi- 
fished  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  ideas  pies,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.    Through 
of  liberty  ana  instruction    among   the  the  pages  of  the  Contemporaneo,  a  youth 
poorer  classes :  its  motto  is,  **  Fraternity,  of  twenty  years,  not  inferior  to  the  great 
Unity  and  Humanity,"  the  principles  of  Machiavelli,  dares  advise  Pius  IX.  what 
the  Go.spel  as  well  as  of  regenerated  Italy,  political  system  he  should  follow  ^*to  be 
*Xl  Contemporaneo  is  the  be^t  political  and  independent  of  any  foreign  influence  or 
Scientific  publication.      Its  editors   and  dominion ;   that  a  Christian  and  liberal 
contributors   are  reckoned    amon^    the  civilization  is  the  only  means  for  the  ad- 
learned  of  Europe,  such  as  Gioberti,  BaU  vancement  of  the  world ;  to  reward  the 
bo,  Massimo   D'Azeglio,  Sterbini,   and  good;  to  give  education  to  the  poorer 
many  others,  all  well  known  in  the  liter-  class,  that  they  may  know  their  rights 
ary  world.     What  we  have  related  is  and  duty  to  their  country."    Doctor  Ster- 
only  a  short  summary  of  what  has  been  bini  in  his  first  article  addresses  himself 
done,  in  less  than   one  year,  under  the  to  the  returned  exiles.   *<  Gratitude  and 
glorious  Pius  IX. ! !    The  "Niobe  of  na-  obedience  is  their  racred  duty,"  says  he, 
tions"  is  no  longer  only  *'  the  mother  of  "  towards  the  sovereign  who  put  an  end 
dead  empires !"  she  stands  again  in  her  to  their  sufferings,  and  ai?nwed  them  to 
ancient  attitude,  holding  the  symbol  of  return  home.*'    The  great  Gioberti  writes 
the  future,  and  of  general  emancipation  of  to  the  Pope,  **  that  he  shall  die  happy, 
nations.  as  now  his  desire  ha.s  been  accomplished* 
Scarcely  had  the  liberty  of  the  press  of  seeing  in  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter  a 
been  agnmted,  when  opinion  also  was  liberal  and  patriotic  pontiff,  a  pope  wbo 
•mancipated  from  its  long  silence.    The  will  emancipate  Italy. 
Kesmed  of  Italy,  together  with  those  i^       When  the  exiles  who  returned  to  their 
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eoontry  saw  that  the  amnesty  was  gen*  ing  against  him   the  retroerade  party, 

eral  and  sincere,  they  united  with  the  fanatical  priests  and  ignorant  friars,  eecrei 

other  citizens,  and  endeavored  to  make  and  murderoas  conspirators^  rioters,  Ui 

common  cause,  and  support  the  govern-  oppose  reform  movements — all  was  id 

nent  in  every  reform.    Statesmen  of  every  vain;  her  plots  came  to  light  and  were 

country,  and  friends  of  the  people,  de-  defeated.    In  Rome,  through  the  influi 

dared  the  new  Pope  to  be  the  greatest  ence  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  th4 

reformer  of  any  age.    The  different  re-  public  press  was  put  under  a  rigid  censor- 

ligioQS  denominations   recognized    this  ship.    The  city  was  thrown,  by  Xhii 

freat  man  as   a  true  servant  of  God.  measure,  into   a    state  of    revolution. 

*hey  encouraged  him  in  his  course,  and  The  Marquis  Massimo  d'  Azeglio  held  a 

urged  him  to  continue  to  be  the  father  meeting  at  the  Colos5eum,and,  at  the  head 

and  protector  of  his  people.  They  prom-  of  four  hundred  printers,  went  to  the 

ised  also  to  be  with  him  in  the  struggle  Quiirnal.when  the  whole  body  protested 

against   his   enemies.      It    is   a  bitter  againstthisviolation,and  refused  to  work 

reflection  to  add,  that  this  era  of  ame-  under  the  severe  supervision  that  existed, 

lioration  has  dawned  only  in  the  Roman  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  city  of 

States,  while  other  parts  of  Italy  remain  Rome.     The  next  day  the  Pope  granted 

in  slavery  and  darKness.    Charles  Al-  again  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  nom* 

bert.  King  of  Sardinia  and  Piedmont,  inated  three  new  censors,  all  liberal  an(| 

was  the  first  Italian  prince  who  showed  wise  men.    The  joy  of  the  people  waf 

himself  favorable  to  the  new  Pope  and  great,  and  the  press  still  continues  to  be 

his  policy,  and  to  offer  him  military  sue-  liberal  as  before.     After  this  event  Pius 

Cors  against  his  enemies.    The  Duke  of  IX.  sent  word  to  the  ambassador  to  in- 

Tuscany,compelled  by  the  people,  granted  form  his  master  that  he  stood  in  no  need 

reforms  to  his  subjects,  and  joined  him-  of  any  farther  advice  ;  "and  tell  him,* 

eetf.in  alliance  with  the  Pope  and  the  said  he,  "that  I  do  not  fear  him  ;  let 

King  of  Piedmont.  him  come  to  take  me  here  in  Rome  !** 

While  the  Roman  States  were  regain-  The  business  of  the  ambassador  was  to 

ing  their  freedom  and  rights,  the  north  of  excite    misunderstandings  between  th^ 

Europe  presented  once  more  a  terrible  Pope  and  his  people ;  every  means  wat 

instance  of  tyranny,  worthy  of  a  bar-  resorted  to  for  that  purpose.     The  29tll 

barons  age  and  of  the  actors  in  it.    It  is  of  March  is  kept  as  a  holiday  in  Rome. 

of  the  ancient  republic  of  Cracow  that  The  Austrian  ambassador  sent  word  to 

we  speak,  which  stood  for  many  centu-  the  pontiff,  that  his  people  were  disaffect* 

lies  the    sanctuary  of  Polish    liberty,  ed,  and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  him 

Gaiicia  was  thrown  into  revolution,  and  to  venture  into  the  streets.    The  Pope, 

desolated  by  bands  of  mercenaries  and  suspecting  an  Austrian  trick,  sent  secrel 

robbers  secretly  incited  by  Austria  to  me9senfl;ers  among  the  people  to  ascertain 

plunder  and  destroy.    If  they  were  not  their  disposition.     They  brought  intel- 

onrolled  under  the  Austrian  flag,  therjp  ligence  to  the  palace  that  the  people  were 

18  proof  enough  thatthey  were  encouraged  quiet  and  contented.    The  Pope,  natural- 

by  the  Viennese  ministry.     When  the  Jy  indignant  at  the  attempt  to  intimi* 

news  of  the  slaughter   in  Cracow  ar-  date   him,  went   into   the   streets   on 

rived  at  Rome,  the  people  appeared  in  foot ;  and  as  he  appeared  in  the  square 

all  the  public  places  dressed  in  mourning,  of  the  Vatican,  the  crowd  exclaimed: 

and  placards   were  seen  in  the  streets  <*  Courage,    courage,  Pius   IX.  !    Fear 

denouncing  Austria.    Prince  Metternich,  nothing!  Never  listen  to  Austria  i  Trust 

not  satisfied  with  Poland,  extended  his  in  ypur  people  !** 

plans  of  annexation  by  conquest.    Cast-  The  first  conspiracy  against  the  Pope» 

mg  his  eyes  on  Switzerland,  he  thoug;ht  set  on  foot  by  Austria,  was  in  Ravenna. 

it  would  be  an  easy  undertaking  to  dis-  The  police  discovered  the  plot,  and  ar- 

uember  that  country  by  exciting   the  rested  the  conspirators  in  the  woods,  with 

ultra   Catholics  to  a  civil  war.    At  the  writings    upon    them    disclosing   their 

same  time  he  used  his  efforts  to  annex  intentions.    Many  of  tbem  were  priests^ 

the  Roman  States  to  Lombardy*    The  others  were  ecclesiastics  of  different  re« 

wonderful  reforms  of  Pius  IX.  put  an  ligiousorders,  employees  of  the  late  Pope, 

end  to  this  latter  scheme.    In  vain  Aus-  and  some  Austrians.    The  paper  found 

tria  advised  him  to  follow  the  policy  of  upon  the  conspirators,  had  been  issued 

the  last  Pope,  and  used  every  means  to  by  the  police  of  Venice,  and  those  whd 

tarn  kirn  from  hia  Ixbenil  coone ;  ezcit*  escaped  were  well  received  by  the  Ausk 
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tffiangoTernment    Cardinal  Gizzi,  then  people;  many  peraoos  were  airerted  and 

Ijecretary  of  State,  indignant  at  this  bor-  executed  ;  otners  took  refuge  in  the  Ro« 

rible  and  f>bameful  conspiracy,  sent  lor  man  States.     In    vain    the    cruel    and 

the  Austrian  ambassador,  and   showed  despotic  King  Lazzarone  demanded  of 

him  tbe  proofs  of  the  infamous  policy  of  the  Pope  the  exclusion  of  the  offenders; 

his  emperor.  The  people  would  no  more  the  request  was   firmly  refused.    The 

endure  such  insults,  and  began  to  talk  year  1847   witnessed   the   birtir  of  a 

of  the  iSiciiian  Keepers,  and  of  imitating  scheme  for   the  assassination    of   the 

|he  conduct  of  Spain  and  Portugal  towards  Pope. 

the  religious  orders.  They  demanded  No  sooner  had  the  epoch  of  ameliora- 
arms,  and  were  eager  to  deliver  their  tion  begun,  than  a  conspiracy  was 
•overeign  from  any  foreign  or  internal  organized  to  remove  the  cause  of  all 
dominion.  £very  day  riots  took  place  this  good  by  secret  or  open  violence, 
between  the  people  and  the  retrograde  Among  the  conspirators  were  many  ecde- 
liarty.  Libels  and  declarations  were  pub-  siastics,  a  kind  of  men  more  terrible  and 
lished  in  every  city  of  Romagna ;  it  unscrupulous  than  others,  when  excited 
became  necessary  to  form  the  National  by  fanaticism  and  despotical  doctrines. 
Guards,  and  to  disband  tbe  soldiery  and  Sioon  after  the  discovery  of  this  plot, 
gendarmesof  the  late  government  From  another  came  to  light,  planned  for  the 
these  popular  demonstrations,  fearing  lest  destruction  of  thousands  ;  a  whole  pop* 
Pius  IX.  should  raise  the  National  ulation  was  to  have  been  butchered  by 
Guard,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  Austria  and  the  retrograde  partisans! 
nuion  penetrate  Lombardy,  Austria,  The  "eood  time''  of  St  Bartholomew 
ander  pretext  of  preserving  peace  and  was  to  ne  celebrated  with  its  bloody  ac- 
order  in  the  world,  threatened  the  Pope  companiments  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
with  invasion.  Such  menaces,  which  The  actors  in  this  dreadful  af!air  were 
would  have  thrown  Gregory  XVI.  into  found  to  have  been  certain  of  the  friends 
despair,  encouraged  Pius  IX.  to  return  a  of  the  last  Pope,  and  in  the  employment 
dignified  answer.  The  Cardinal  Gizzi  and  confidence  of  Pius.  These  men  bad 
replied  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  been  used  to  stigmatize  the  libenils  as 
Rome,  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness,  that  men  thirsty  of  human  blood,  enemies  to 
Austria  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  morals  and  religion,  always  ready  to 
the  administration  of  the  Papal  govern-  plunder,  to  make  insurrections.  Thank 
jnent ;  that  he  considered  himself  inde-  God,  such  calumnies  are  now  openly 
pendent  of  every  foreign  power.  He  denied  by  evident  facts*  by  their  owa 
assured  Austria  that  Italy  was  in  great  conduct  and  infamous  actions,  and  we 
need  of  new  institutions,  and  that,  if  may  say  that  the  accused  sit  now  on 
Austria  should  attempt  an  invasion,  the  the  bench  of  the  accusers. 
Papal  government  would  rely  upon  its  The  first  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
subjects,  and  that  the  aggression  would  Pius  IX.  was  to  have  b^n  accomplished 
arouse  all  Italy  to  resistance.  But  it  was  on  the  5lh  of  April.  It  woald  seem  that 
the  opposition  of  his  prelates  and  of  the  the  conspirators  bad  imitated  Ernani, 
princes  of  the  peninsula,  that  most  effec-  who  conspired  against  Charles  V.  ol 
tually  hindered  the  new  reforms.  In  Spain.  This  diabolical  plot  has  been 
Lombardy,  the  introduction  of  the  news-  shown  by  clear  evidence  to  be  the  work 
papers  published  in  the  Roman  States  of  tbe  fanatics  and  of  Austria.  The 
was  prohibited,  and  the  police  kept  French  Ambassador,  Signor  Rossi,  re- 
watch  upon  those  who  favored  the  Papal  vealed  their  designs  and  names  to  hia 
S;overnment  The  Duke  of  Modena  re-  Holiness.  Instei^  of  immediately  arresU 
ased  to  establish  a  railway  in  his  State,  ing  them,  he  followed  the  policy  of  a  man 
or  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  confident  of  his  position.  The  conspira- 
Papal  government.  This  petty  prince  tors  had  put  their  names  into  a  vase  and 
behaved  like  an  humble  servant  of^  Aus-  drawn  the  one  who  was  to  visit  the  Pope 
tria  and  her  dictator  Metternich.  The  and  kill  him  during  the  interview.  A 
King  of  Naples  also  came  out  in  opposi-  Capuchin,  or  religious  friar,  wae  the 
tion  to  Pius  IX.  Persecutions  and  arrests  person  whose  name  came  out  first ;  and. 
are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  people  followed  by  the  other  conspirators,  he 
live  in  constant  terror  of  their  rulers,  went  to  tbe  Vatican,  and  asked  to  speak 
Secret  organizations  were  discovered  in  with  his  Holiness.  The  Pope  sent  for 
Calabria,  to  excite  a  general  insurrection,  the  name  of  the  friar,  which  was  boldly 
and  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  given.    His  name  waa  on  the  list    Or* 
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d«rs  were  inmediately  given  to  arrest  bim  The  annirenury  of  the  Amnestjr  was 

As  he  was   admitted  and   entered  the  approaching.    To  celebrate  this  epoch* 

hall,  two  pistols  and  a  poisoned  dagger  the  people  were  making  ffamptuous  pre-> 

were  found  upon  bis  person.    He  was  parations,  erecting  triumphal  arches,  tem« 

then  sent  to  the  Castle  St.  Angelo  with  pies  to  Amnesty,  illuminations,  fire-worlfs 

the  rest ;  and  many  others  haTe  since  and  pageants,  as  such  things  are  done  in 

been  attested.    The  fact  had  to  be  kept  Rome.    Every  one  looked  forward  with 

secret  for  a  short  time,  4n  order  to  avert  joy   to   the   approaching   anniversary, 

the  vengeance  of  the  Roman  people  from  when  a  population  of  180.000  inbabito 

the  friars.  ants  would  unite  in  celebrating  the  glort- 

Other  conspiracies,  in  which  ecclesias-  ous  election  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  Amnesty, 

tics  were  engaged,  have  been  discovered  But  now  the  festival  was  to  be  made  a 

in  the  Roman  States.    Cardinal  Delia  carnage;  thousands  of  people  were  se- 

Genga,  nephew  of  Pope  Leo  XIL,  was  cretly  marked  for  slaugbter,  and  the  Pope 

arrested  and  sent  to  the  Castle  St.  An-  was  to  be  hurried  off  from  Rome,  whila 

gelo,  for  not  fulfilling;  the  orders  of  the  an  anti-Pope  was  elected  in  his  stead, 

new  government,  while  he  was  a  Legate  The  Austrian  emissaries  distributed  mo* 

in  Romagna.    Some  priests  preached  in  ney  and  granted  favors  to  whoever  would 

the  churches  against  Pius  IX.    Of  these,  engage  in  the  conspiracy.    Arms,  funds, 

some  were  arrested;  others,  known  to  all  the  necessary  means  were  offered,  and 

have  been  ultra- Catholic,  were  murdered  Y^hen  the  work  was  accomplished,  the 

bv  the  irritated  people.    Many  Cardinals,  same  day  she  made  ready  to  send  an  army 

all  liberal  and  defenders  of  Pius  IX.,  at  to  invade  the  Roman  States.    As  it  was 

the  critical  moment  of  these  trials,  asked  her  advance  was  no  farther  than  Ferrara. 

Srmission  to  resign  their  charges,  and  A  few  days  previous  to  the  execution  of 

rdinal  Gizzi  would  no  longer  ^  Secre-  the  ploti  by  the  boldness  of  some  citizens 

tary  of  State.    Tlie  Pope  refused  their  of  Faenza,  and  by  the  energy  of  Cicero- 

resiffnation ;  he  told  them  that  it  would  nachia,  a  man  of  the  people,  all  was  dis^ 

he  £ingerous  and  injurious  for  them  to  covered,  and  Pius  triumphed  again  over 

leave  him  surrounded  only  by  prelates  of  his  enemies. 

the  retrograde  partjr  and  triends  of  Aus-  The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
tria.  Cardinals  Gizzi  and  fiuffondi,  legate  attack  the  soldiers  and  gendarmes  on  the 
of  Ravenna,  Rusconi,  legate  of  Ancona,  evening  of  the  18th  ot  July,  while  the 
and  Feretti,  legate  at  Fesaro,  then  de-  people  and  the  army  were  celebrating  the 
ttanded  that  Cardinal  Lambruschini  anniversary  of  the  Amnesty.  They  were 
and  the  employees  of  Gregory  XYL,  be  to  attack  the  troops  with  daggers,  oo 
excluded  from  all  political  affiurs.  The  which  were  carved  the  words,  *'  Lonf^ 
Pope  granted  their  demands,  and  Lam-  life  to  Pius  /X,"  as  if  the  authors  of  this 
bruschini  was  advised  to  retire  to  his  na-  massacre  were  the  exiles  and  followers 
ttve  place.  Another  misunderstanding  of  Pius  IX.  The  conspirators,  mingled 
between  Cardinal  Gizzi  and  Pius  IX.  was  with  the  soldiers,  were  to  kill  all  the  lib« 
caused  by  the  retrograde  party,  who  had  era!  citizen, — ^to  carry  the  Pope  to  Na- 
lorged  the  signature  of  the  Cardinal,  but  pies— to  oblige  him  to  abdicate,  and  to 
being  discovered,  fled  to  Lombardy.  A  call  for  an  Austrian  intervention.  As 
fanatical  priest  had  preached  at  Pesaro»  soon  as  this  atrocious  plot  was  discover- 
in  Romagna,  against  the  new  Pope,  call-  ed,  Pius  IX.  said,  **  that  the  time  for  dem- 
ing  him  an  anti-Catholic,  a  Republican,  ency  had  passed,  it  was  necessarv  to 
a  partisan  of  Young  Ualy,  an  Infidel,  act  with  severity."  He  ordered  the  festi- 
and  what  not  Cardinal  Ferettl,  who  val  to  proceed  as  if  nothing  bad  happen- 
caused  him  to  be  arrested,  merely  to  save  ed,  and  established  the  National  Guard, 
him  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  receiv-  The  Government  used  all  the  necessary 
ed,  after  a  few  days,  a  letter  from  Rome,  precautions  that  the  crisis  demanded,  and 
with  the  signature  of  Gizzi,  directing  the  named  his  cousin,  the  Cardinal  Feretti, 
priest  to  be  set  at  liberty.  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  instead  of  Gizzi.  The 
immediately  wrote  to  the  Pope,  asking  National  Guard  was  organized,  and  men 
how  it  was  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  all  ages  and  condition  enlisted.  The 
could  demand  the  release  of  a  prisoner,  wealthy  families  offered  arms  and  mo- 
without  the  permission  of  his  Holiness,  ney,  and  their  palaces  to  be  used  as  bai> 
The  Pope  sent  for  Gizzi,  and  upon  com-  racks  for  the  troops.  The  next  day,  aftei 
paring  notes,  they  found  that  tne  signa-  the  nomination  of  Feretti,  the  Advocate 
tore  £id  been  forged.  Morandi   succeeded  Grasselini  as  Pro«« 
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goremor  of  Rome.    GfUBeiini  fled  the  of  great  Tdte.  He  vasbonie  in  trnnph 

•ame  night  to  Naples.    The  Pope  named  to  the  Capitol  as  the  savior  of  the  Romaa 

Signor  Armandi,  of  Bologna,  Minister  of  people. 

War,  Marguis  Rospigliosi  Commander-  On  the  22d  Ja)y,a  public  notice  gave  the 

in-Chief  or  the  Ciyii  Guard,  the  Duke  of  names  of  the  high  conspirators,  and  of  the 

Rignano  Colonel,  and   for  Lieutenant-  Cardinals  connect^]  with  them :  Bemetti, 

Colonels,  the  Princes  Aldobrandini,  Pi-  OovernorofAncona  in  1831, who  betrayed 

ombino,  Doria,  Pamfiii,  Corsini  and  Via-  the  liberal  party,  and  who  was  ehargi 

!• ;  as  superior  officers,  the  Duke  Charles  i^afaires  to  Austria,  under  the  last  Pope, 

Torlonia,  the  Marquis  Levaggi,  Sacri-  Delta Genga,  Mattel,  VanieIli,Gra8seUini 

panti,  Patrizj  and  Malatesta.    Alter  the  and  Minardi — all  Cardinals  of  the  ultm- 

Jroclamation  of  the  Pro-governor  Moran-  Catholic  party ;  Leitzof,  ambassador  of 
i,  one  of  the  new  Secretaries  of  State  Austria ;  Ludolf,  of  Naples ;  Del  Caictto, 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  eulogized  minister  of  war  at  Naples ;  and  to  com- 
the  chief  and  all  who  composed  the  Na*  plete  the  list  of  these  assassiDS,  came 
tional  Guard,  adding  "that^'ttfftce  IMS /Ike  those  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  of 
Jirit  duty  under  the  government  of  Pius  Maria  Louisa,  the  dissolute  widow  of 
IX.,  that  it  should  be  severely  executed  Napoleon,  now  Duchess  of  Parma  and 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people  and  of  Piacenza.    The  arming  of  the  civil  guanl 
the  sovereign."    The  anniversary  was  had  been  completed ;  and  on  the  26th  of 
then  celebrated  with   enthusiasm.    By  July,CardinalFeretti  visited  the  principal 
papers  found  on  the  conspirators,  it  was  posts  and  addressed  each  battalion  in  an 
discovered  that  the  chiefs  of  the  conspir-  acceptable  manner.  «*  Citizens  and  bretb- 
acy  were  more  than  two  hundred,  incfnd-'  ren !  let  us  prove  to  Europe,**  said  he, 
ing    Cardinals,    priests    and    officials.  **  that  we  know  how  to  govern  ourselves 
There  appeared  documentary  evidence  without  the  need  of  foreign  intervention, 
against  Cardinals  Delia  Genga,  Minardi,  Remember  that  you  are  descendants  of 
Grasselini,  Governor  of  Rome,  and  three  the  great  Romans;  be  always  faithful  to 
other  prelates.    Grasselini  signed  ordera  vour  country  and  sovereign.    1  shall  be 
for  letting  loose  a  number   of   crimi-  happy  to  lead  you  at  any  moment  against 
nals,  and  for  the  admission  into   the  our  enemies."    On  the  day  of  the  plot  in 
city   of  parties   of    desperedoes    from  Rome,  the  Austrians  entered    Ferraia 
Faenza,  without  the  customary  passports,  w  ith  lighted  matches,  as  if  moving  against 
Many  of  these  felons,  when  taken,  were  an  enemy.    To  be  persuaded  tnat    the 
found  to  have  money  about  them  to  a  conspiracy  was  the  result  of  Austrian 
considerable  amount  in  Austrian  coinage,  intrigue,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  of 
The  active  moven  io  arranging  the  plot  this  intervention  between  the  people  and 
appear  to  have  been  a  number  of  dis-  their  rights.    C-irdinal  Ciacchi,  Governor 
banded  agents  of  a  secret  police  of  the  of  Ferrara,  pr-^tested  against  this  viola- 
late  Pontificate.     Nothing  appeared  di-  tion  of  territory.    The  Austrian  General 
rectly  to  implicate  the  Cardinal  Lambrus-  asked  the  Governor  if  he  had  not  received 
chini,  who  remained  quietly  at  Civtta-  special  notice  from  Rome  of  the  arrival  of 
Veochia,  notwithstanding  that  the  people  the  Austrian  army  in  Ferrara.    The  in- 
believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  conspira-  trigues  of  Austria  weie  thus  made  appa- 
tors.  rent.    The  Cardinal  made  no  reply  to 
'    The  capture,  on  the  19th  of  July,  of  the  Austrian  General,  but  called  on  the 
Cardinal  Minardi,  the  head  of  the  con-  citizens  to  form  a  civic  guard.    The  na- 
spiratoi%,  who  had  previously  eluded  the  tional  guard  ezereised  and  paraded  before 
attempts  to  arrest  him,  caused  an  immense  the  Austrians,  and  celebrated  the  anni- 
exeitement   amonr  the   people.    They  versary  of  the  brothere  Bandiera  and 
made  desperate  eSorts  to  fei  possession  their  companions  who  were  murdered  by 
of  his  person,  and  it  required  all  the  in-  order  of  tne  King  of  Naples.    Thepopu- 
liuence  of  the  Pro-governor,  of  the  cele-  latlon  of  Ferrara  received  the  Austrians 
brated  Father  Ventura  and  of  Cicerona-  with  an  ominous  silence,  and  it  was  ex- 
ehia,  to  quell  the  growing  tumult.    Fa-  pected  that  a  general  massacre  would 
ther  Ventura,  the  most  eloquent^and  pop-  nave  been  committed,  so  great  was  the 
ular  religious  friar,  was  created  Cardinal  fury  and  irritation  of  the  people.    The 
by  the  people  and  by  his  Holinsss.    As  most  moderate  men  and  the  omcen  pub- 
for  Ciceronachia,  this  friend  of  the  people  lished  a  placard  advising  the  people  to  be 
was  appointed  standard-bearer,  and  pre-  prudent,  to  endure,  to  listen,  and  to  look, 
atnted  by  the  nobility  with  a  snuff4iox  —to  be  faithful  and  ready  at  the  fint  call 
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*-«nd  to  rtnenbtr,  wkeii  the  dmj  cftiM«  cotwUtatioB  to  his  SMe-— to  dMmge  tht 
the  iraoll  they  had  receiTed.  CardiDal  ninistry,  and  ally  himself  with  the  FOpe, 
Ciacchi  Bent  a  second  protestatioD  to  the  and  protest  against  the  interrention.  hi 
Austrian  general  against  this  Tiolation  of  the  city  of  Lucca,  the  blood  of  the  people 
the  Roman  territory*  and  advised  the  was  spilled  by  the  soldiers  of  the  govern* 
people  to  leave  the  city  and  retire  to  other  ment ;  and  the  Duke,  who  had  lied  to  Ve- 
parts.  nice,  was  compel l«i  to  return  to  hie 
The  intelligence  of  the  military  occa-  State*  and  to  tollow  the  policy  of  the 
pation  of  Ferrara,  was  confirmed  at  Some  Pope  and  of  Tuscany.  In  Parma,  more 
when  Feretti  formally  protested,  in  the  than  one  hundred  persons  perished  in  a 
name  of  his  Pontiff,  against  the  act.  popular  insurrection.  The  city  was  in* 
Jt  is  impossible  to  descriM  the  tumult  and  vaded  by  ten  thousand  Austriane,  bet 
fury  excited  by  the  news  of  this  inter-  Maria  Louisa  left  her  State  in  the  faande 
▼ention.  More  than  12,000  volunteers  of  the  enemies  of  her  people  and  fled  10 
came  to  Rome  from  Campagna  in  a  few  Vienna,  to  escape  the  just  reward  of  her 
days,  and  in  Jess  than  a  month  32,000  crimee.  The  same  atrocities  were  per- 
▼olunteersand  20,000  of  the  civic  guard,  petrated  in  Modena,  and  theie  too  the 
under  the  flag  of  Pius  IX.  What  en*  Duke  fled,  calling  upon  the  Austrians  to 
eouraged  the  people  most  was  the  perse-  protect  his  government  In  Naples,  the 
Terence  and  determination  of  Pius  IX.  to  people  rose  against  the  government,  and 
dirive  the  barbarians  of  Austria  out  of  his  the  Xing  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
dominions,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  of  the  liberals,  but  for  the  protection  ot' 
people.  In  a  private  congress  of  Cardi-  the  troops.  In  Sicily  and  Calabria,  many 
Bals,  he  said,  •*  that  if  the  Austrians  re-  cities  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
mained  at  Ferrara,  he  would  excommu-  surgents,  and  a  |[eneral  revolution  le 
Bicate  them ;  if  excommunication  was  not  expected  in  those  kin^onWi 
enough,  he  would  drive  them  out  in  per-  The  Kin^  of  Sardinia,  not  satined  with 
son,  himself  leading  the  troops.  I  wiU  an  energetic  protest  against  Austria, 
take  the  field  and  call  on  the  Italians,  charged  with  indignant  and  hostile  eac- 
Two  millions  of  people  will  be  under  my  pressions,  dares  Metternich  to  keep  hie 
flag.  Tell  my  people  to  be  quiet,  pru-  oarbarians  in  Ferrara.  He  gave  ordets 
dent  and  faithful — ^that  I  will  never  yield ;  to  put  the  vessels  of  war  in  a  condition 
and  Italy  must  at  length  be  free  and  for  service,  and  to  enlist  the  provincial 
united."  The  Pope  by  his  Secretary  of  troops ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  Chailee 
State  sent  a  protestation  against  Austria,  Albert  may  have  under  his  flatf  more  than 
to  all  the  foreif^n  powers;  representing  200,000  well-disciplined  soldiers.  He 
that  she  had  violated  the  treaties  of  Yi-  granted  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  re- 
enna  and  the  rights  of  all  nations.  He  called  his  consul  at  Milan.  He  will  be 
demanded  that  the  Austrians  should  the  first  Italian  prince  to  meet  Austria 
evacuate  the  Roman  territory,  give  a  full  with  an  efficient  army.  By  his  minister 
explanation  of  their  conduct,  and  give  in  Rome,  be  offered  the  Pope  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  people  a  satisfactory  his  artillery  and  navy,  saying  that,  as  an 
amends.  For  such  a  crisis,  the  govern-  Italian  prince,  he  would  defend  the  Ital- 
ment  thought  it  necessary  to  be  active  ian  independence  and  nationality.  £ng- 
and  prepare  against  aggression.  A  camp  land  was  the  first  foreign  power  to  side 
of  observation  and  for  military  exercise,  with  the  Romans.  Lord  Palmerston,  af- 
was  ordered  to  assemble  near  Forli,  and  ter  promising  the  Swiss  Diet  that  he 
more  than  14,000  men,  all  volunteers,  would  compel  Austria  and  France  to 
were  presently  congregated  in  that  place,  respect  the  treaties  of  mm^ijUert^ntionf 
Signor  Azeglio  was  sent  to  Bologna  to  sent  his  idtimatum  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
raise  new  troops,  and  to  march  on  Ferra-  warmly  protested  against  the  viola- 
ra;  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  States,  tion  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  gave 
the  people,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  na-  orders  to  the  commodore  of  the  Mediter- 
tional  honor,  enlisted  to  fight  against  ranean  squadron  to  sail  in  force  for  the 
their  enemies  The  news  of  the  occupa-  Archipelago,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
tion  of  Ferrara  excited  so  violent  a  Austria,  and  meet  the  first  hostile  aggree- 
desire  of  vengeance  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  yion.  An  ambassador  was  sent  to  Rome 
that  in  many  States  thepeople  were  clam-  with  orders  to  land  troops  to  defend  the 
orous  for  arms.  In  Tuscany  the  Duke  Papal  government,  if  the  Auetrians  re- 
was  compelled  by  his  people  to  giant  a  mained  at  Ferrara.  The  Kinc  of  Pme* 
civic  guard— a  national  flag—a  liberal  sia,  the  Princes  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg, 
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and  Baden,  have  taken  (he  same  fpoond  peror  has  ever  bees  the  worat  enemf  of 

with  England  and  Sardinia,  respecting  tbe  ner  liberty  and  progress.    In  every  io- 

encroacbments  of  Austria,  and  have  join-  stance  of  union  between  France  and  Aus- 

ed  in  an  alliance  to  resist  Austrian  ag-  tria  for  political  or  family  objects,  France 

ffressions !    The   representative  of  the  has  been  sacrificed  and  injured.  The  his- 

United  States  of  America  in  Rome  also  tory  of  France  might  be  adduced  bodily 

assured  his  Holiness  of  the  sympathy  to  show  that  the  true  interests  of  France 

and  voluntary  aid  of  America.    France  are  involved  in  the  freedom  of  Italy.  The 

was   the  last   to  declare   in  favor   of  two  nations  would  then  be  masters  toge- 

the    Pope !    and   her   government   in-  ther  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  become 

dines   to    the    side   of  Austria,   and  the  strongest  European  powers.    Mutual 

opposes   the   freedom   of  Italy.    Such  sympathy  unites  the  people  of  Italy  and 

is  the  conclusion  of  the  Italians,  and  of  France.    They  have  common  feelings 

the  Papal  government,  from  the  line  of  and  old  remembrances  to  unite  them. 

Dolicy  taken  by  the  French  ambassa-  After  the  occupation  of  Ferrara  by  the 

dor.    Monsieur  Guizot,  it  is  true,  spoke  Austrian  troops,  more  than  three  thousand 

eloquently  and  well  of   Pius  and  his  Italian  exiles  belonging  to  other  parts  of 

works ;  he  even  oflfered  10,000  guns  to  Italy,  still  under  despotism,  left  France 

the  Pope :  but  formerly,  if  Austria  cross-  and  Belgium  for  the  Roman  States,  and 

ed  her  own  boundary  into  Italy,  France  many  Polish  and  French  officers  offered 

was  the  first  power  to  oppose  her  pro-  their  services  to  Pius.    Twelve  thonsan4f 

gress.    The  French  ambassador  has  in  muskets  were  purchased  by  the  Papal 

Tain  attempted  to  bring  the  Pone  and  his  government,  and  other  arms  sent  from 

Secretary  of  State  to  an  amicable  arrange-  England.    His  Holiness  thought  it  good 

nent  with  Austria,  and  to  be  satisfied  to  grant  a  liberal  constitution  to  his  peo- 

with  a  diplomatic  explanation.  The  Pope  pie,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  made  a 

lafused  the  10,000  muskets,  and  declined  choice,  from  the  lists  presented  by  the 

all  iutervention  between  himself  and  his  governors  of  different  provinces,  of  depa- 

enemies.    "  Now,"  said  he,  <*  that  not  ties,  to  be  assembled  in  Rome,  to  make 

only  the  Roman  States,  but  all  Ital^,  are  known  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  prov- 

lisen  against  the  Austrians,  there  is  no  inces.    The  deputies  were  twenty-three 

longer  any  middle  course  to  be  observed,  in  number,  convoked  for  the  present  5th 

Austria  must  evacuate  my  territory  and  of  November.    They  are  selected  from 

{rant  new  institutions  to  the  people  of  among  the  liberal  and  enlightened, 
ombardy,  or  she  must  meet  us  m  the  Since  thecreationot  the  National  Guard, 
field.  If  the  barbarians  advance  a  step  crime  has  greatly  diminished  in  the  Bx^ 
or  remain  in  Ferrara,  I  will  raise  the  na-  man  territory ;  robbers  no  more  crowd 
tion ;  I  have  already  60,000  men  to  op-  the  public  ways ;  the  government  has 
pose  them.  I  shall  not  be  alone  in  the  shown  itself  severe  towards  criminals, 
field.  If  things  come  to  the  trial,  and  we  Banditti  are  no  more  protected  or  employ- 
are  forced  to  fi^ht,  let  Austria  beware ! —  ed.  It  is  easy  to  imag[ine  what  roust 
she  will  then  bid  a  long  farewell  to  Italy,  be  the  spirit  that  now  animates  the  Ital- 
and  cross  forever  the  eternal  Alps."  ian  people,  and  what  may  be  expected 
We  are  persuaded  that  France  will  ne-  from  them.  There  is  an  universal  call 
Ter  unite  with  Austria  ai^ainst  Italian  for  arms,  and  each  person  enlists  volun- 
emancipatiott,  notwithstandmgthe  family  tarilv  in  the  Army  of  the  Italian  League, 
intrigues  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  true  Nothing  is  said  at  present  of  forms  of 
that  the  French  intervention,  in  1831,  in  government;  all  declare  far  Union»ihe 
the  Roman  States,  was  not  in  aid  of  Ital-  League,  and  Pius  IX. 
ian  liberty — it  was  a  simple  coup  de  t^te  Although  Austria  seemed  disposed  to 
of  Casimir  Perrier ;  but  at  that  epoch  it  withdraw  the  troops  from  Ferrara,  yet, 
was  a  political  party  only  that  rose  judging  by  the  general  aspect  of  a&irs, 
against  their  government,  while  at  pres-  we  think  the  war  unavoidable.  The 
•nt  it  is  the  government  that  is  attacked,  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily, 
If  the  French  government  was  led  by  cries   out    for  independence — ^no   more 

frivate  interest  to  oppose  the  Pope,  the  foreign  dominion — no  more  tyrants  nor 

rench  people  would  scarcely  march  slavery.    North  and  south  are  in  open 

against  the  Italians  to  deprive  them  of  rebellion,  and  it  is  impossible  for  Austria 

independence.    France  has  nothing  to  to  contend  with  a  united  and  infuriated 

gm  by  the  Austrian  alliance.    The  en^  people.    Every  plain  will  become  a  field 
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of  battle,  eyery  boQM  a  caatla  for  defence ;  coancils  of  the  VaticftQ,  the  etrongbold  of 

etery  man  will  be  a  soldier,  and  ibe  ene-  the  ancient  despotiBin ;  and  for  the  first 

my  must  contend  for  every  inch  of  ground,  time  in  the  modern  history  of  Italy,  we 

Never  before  did  Italy  give  sucb  proofs  have   tbe  people  and   the  government 

of  union,  of  nationality,  and  of  spirit  acting  in  concert     That  tbe  moderate 

against  the  aggressors  I  but  firm  policy  of  the  Pope  is  practically 

Austria  cannot   diplomatize  betwixt  better  than  more  violent  demonstrations, 

peace  and  war — ^the  mask  has  fallen  o£L  is  shown  by  the  intense  hostility  ^bich 

She  must  act  openly — bring  events  to  a  it  baa  excited.   Austria  finds  herself  en« 

conclusion.  Her  political  situation  is  dan-  gaged,  not  with  a  single  band  of  liberals^ 

g:erous and  critical.  The  Poles  and  Hunga-  but  witb  the  nation  and  its  head.    Now 

rians,  all  Catholics,  and  all  anx ious  for  lib-  that  tbe  Italians,  gathered  together  u nder 

erty  and  nationality,  will  not  fight  against  their  native  princes,  join  their  forces  ia 

the  Pope.    Gralicia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  an  Italian  League^  the  people  of  Italv 

many  other  States,  will  probably  rise  as  will  be  able  to  achieve  their  indepeno- 

soon  as  war  begins  on  tbe  plains  of  Italy,  ence.    They  attained  that  ability,  for  the 

Austria  has  sacrificed   to   Russia — her  first  time,  in  1847.    The  energetic  be- 

powerful  enemy — her  dominions  on  tbe  havior  of  England  towards  Italy  is  wor- 

Danube  and  Black  S^a,.  and  has  at  her  thy  of  all  praise.     She  has  placed  herself 

command  only  a  half-subdued  people.  If  in  the  vanguard  of  national  freedom.    All 

the  Pope  maintains  the  independence  of  the  world  blamed  the  conduct  of  Austria 

bis  State,  the  other  States  of  Italy  will  towards  tbe  Pope ;  all  civilized  nations 

imitate  him,  and  Lombardy  would  never  feel  Indignant  at  her  infamous  interven- 

consent  to  remain  under  Austrian  domin-  tion,  and  from  every  where  they  sympa^* 

ion.    If  the  South  of  Italy  rises,  as  it  has  thize  with  Pius  IX.  and  the  Italian  peo- 

already  done,  what  can  Austria  do?    To  pie. 

acknowledge  their  independence  would  The  public  opinion  of  Europe  is  with 

be  to  subscribe  to  tbe  end  of  her  dominion  tbe  Itadians,  and    no  government  can 

in  Italy.  Toenforceher  rule  in  the  south  change  that  opinion;  yet  every  people 

flhe  must  pass  over  Lucca,  Tuscany  and  who  respects  right  should  raise  its  voice 

Bomagna,  where  the  people  are  already  in  condemnation  of  the  course  pursued 

in  arms.    The  foreign  powers  will  per-  by  Austria.    Not  only  are  the  Crovern* 

mit  no  more  intervention.    Austria  will  meats  themselves  concerned  in  the  viola* 

then  be  compelled  to  dechire  war  against  tions  of  treaties,  but  the  movement  party, 

half  of  Europe.    It  would  be  her  ruin ;  in  every  country,  has  an  interest  in  res- 

for   Europe  would  fall   into  a  general  cuing  the  great  Reformer  of  the  age  from 

revolution,  and  the  people  rise  in  mass  the  grasp  of  despotism.      Because  he 

to  seize  upon  their  rights.    Inl831,Ans-  means  to  confer  constitutional  freedom 

tria  invaded  the  Roman  States  to  quell  upon  his  people,  war  and  desolation  is 

the  revolution.     Gregory  XVI.  invited  threatened  to  be  poured  out  over  their 

her  intervention ;  and  when  all  tbe  allied  heads. 

powers  required  of  the  last  Pope  that  he  To  you,  Pius  IX.,  and  to  you,  princes 

should  grant  reforms  to  his  States,  Aus-  and  people  of  Italy,  the  eyes  of  all  free 

tria,  after  having  destroyed  a  great  num-  nations  are  turned  with  a  heartfelt  inter- 

ber  of  people,  assumed  the  mask  of  lib-  est    Tbe  hearts  of  all  true  men  beat  with 

eralism,  and  joined  the  alliance  to  compel  yours  in  the  anxieties  of  this  great  strug- 

Gregory  XVI.  to  give  amelioration  to  his  gle.    They  bear  in  mind  the  history  of 

people.    This  policy  of  Austria  was  aim-  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  tbe  future ;  thejr 

ed  at  the  affections  of  the  Italians,  and  remember  many  revolutions,  and  await 

served  to  excite  them  against  tbeir  own  anxiously  to  see  which  of  tbem  you  mean 

Governments.   The  ?ieu7  era,  promised  by  to  imitate;  and  by  your  choice,  princes 

Gregory  XVI.,  never  appeared.    The  sit-  and  people  of  Italy,  your  spirit  will  be 

nation  of  his  people  was  even  worse  at  judged  by  posterity.    If  your  efibrts  end 

the  moment  or  his  death  than  in  1831 !  only  in  anarchy  and  confusion — if  the 

But  now,  when  the  ameliorations  pro-  blood  of  the  innocent  stains  your  hands-* 

mised  by  the  last  Pope  are  granted  and  if  justice  is  set  at  naught  and  vengeance 

executed  by  Pius  IX.,  Austria  interferes  put  in  its  stead — if  tbe  union  of  the 

to  hinder  tbe  reform  and  progress ;  and  princes  is  only  a  temporary  alliance,  in 

now  comes  the  final  struggle  of  the  Em-  which  each  seeks  his  own  advantage,  re* 

pire  witb  tbe  Papacy.    The  political  spi-  gardless  of  the  whole— if  your  ideas  of 

rit  of  Western  Europe  has  entered  the  liberty  have  no  founcUtion  but  in  the  Ipve 
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of  license,  or  look  only  to  yonr  eztrica-  (taty,  and  plaee  her  among  the  great 

tioD  from  tbe  grasp  of  a  foreign  power,  powers  of  the  world, 

what,  then,  is  the  prospect  of  your  fn-  Long  life,  then,  to  the  great  Pins,  who 

tare  ?   Take  warning  from  France.    Lib-  has  given  every  Italian  the  great  exam* 

erty  is  no  thing  of  State ;  it  rests  in  the  pie.    Long  life  to  the  noble  Albert, and  all 

bosom  of  the  individnal.    Let  each  citi-  princes  who  love  the  people  ;  let  them 

sen  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  never  forget  that  they  are  men  to  whom 

rests  upon  him  alone,  that  his  knowledge,  it  is  given  to  perform  a  work  worthy  of 

his  courage,  his  steadiness,  freedom  and  divinities,  tbe  reformation  and  eslablisho 

magnanimity,  are  alone  able  to  rescue  ment  of  a  nation. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Mi»eellaneou9  Writings  cfHetuy  character    and   purpose.     Mr.     Charles 

Mackenzie,  E$q. ,  eomprieing  a  Memoir  Knif^ht,  tbe  editor  of  tbe  most  elegant  and 

qf  the  Author tiy  Sir  Walter  Seotl^^  perhaps  tbe  best  edition  of  Sbakspeare  that 

The  Man  of  Feeling — 'Papers  from  the  nas  yet  appeared,  in  this  volume  has  thrown 

;    Lounger — Julia   de   BoiingnS,  ^e. —  together  about  ninety  extracts  from  the 

Third  Edition.    New- York :  Harper  &  best  prose  writers  and  poets,  lelected  for 

;   Brothers,  1847.  aome  particular  merit,  or  as  they  served  to 

illustrate  the  equalities  of  the  author.     Tbe 

Among  passionate  writers,  sentimental  best  prose  writers  and  poets  of  England, 

in  the  better  sense,  Mackenzie  stands  in  the  and  a  few  of  those  of  America,  are  repre- 

flame  class  with    Sterae   and   Rousseau,  sented  in  this  collection.    No  cbronologi* 

though  inferior  to  both  in  originality  and  cal  order  is  observed;  the  taste  or  whim  of 

power.    His  style  is  pure,  simple  and  ele-  the  collector  seems  to  have  been  tbe  only 

gant,  and  in  passionate  description  extreme-  guide  in  selection  and  arrangement.    You 

ly  spirited  and  appropriate.    His   moral  may  open  almost  anywhere  in  tbe  book 

— though  he  carries  the  reader  into  tbe  without  fear  of  disappointment.    The  po* 

very  sanctuary  of  passion,  and  displays  the  etical  selections  show  an  especial  elegance 

sensuous  emotions — is  always  unimpeacha-  of  taste.    Among  other  delicate  specimens 

hie.    In  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  not  we  may  name  the  Nut  Brown  Maid ;  the 

enough  of  abandonment  in  his  nature — his  Death  of  the  young  Count  of  Foix,  from 

eonscience  and  honor  had  rendered  the  ex-  Froissart;  Swiff  s  Spider  and  tbe  Bee,  from 

perience  of  his  life  too  pure  and  simple  for  the  Battle  of  the  Books ;  Scenes  from  Ben 

the  needs  of  a  first*rate  describer  of  unbri-  Jonson's  Alchemist ;  Montaigne's  Incon- 

dled  passion.    He  is  too  delicate,  too  care-  venience  of  Greatness,  Ilc,  £c.  ;  passages 

ful  even  in  the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  discovering  the  most  fastidious  taste  and 

of  emotion.    He  seems  not  to  have  been  variety  of  appreciation.    This  work  seems 

wicked  enough  himself  at  any  period  of  his  to  us  no  unimportant  aid  to  forming  a  cor- 

life,  to  make  villany  interesting  or  attrac-  rect  taste  in  letters,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

tive — a  power  in  which  Rousseau  and  oth-  immediate  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it 

ers  of  the  morbid  school,  have  immensely  

the  advantage  of  him  ;  yet  few  persons  will  The  Life  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Xing  of 

be  able  even  now  to  read  Julia  de  Roubign^  France  and  J^avarre,    By  G.   P.  R. 

without  emotion.    Hazlitt  confessed  bis  James,  Esq.,  Author  of  "The  History  of 

partiality  to  it.    One  might,  in  the  same  Charlemagne,"  "Chivalry  and  the  Cru- 

mood,  read  the  Fool  o^  Quality,  or  the  best  sades,"  etc.  etc.    New-York :  Harper  It 

novels  of  this  vnriter.  Brothers,  1847. 

Half -hours  unth  the  Best  Authors.    Sc  The  style  of  this  writer  is  happily  adapt- 

lected  and  arranged,  toith  short  bio*  ed  to  the  romantic  periods  of  history,  which 

i    graphical  sketches  and  critical  notices^  he  prefers,  and  with  which  he  is  evidently 

oy  Charlxs  Kivight.  New-York:  Wi-  familiar.    Though  he  never  philosophizes, 

ley  &  Putnam,  1847.  yet  he  fails  not  to  instruct  while  he  deliehti 

and  interests  the  reader.    We  have  seldom 

This  volume  has  no  preface  or  introduc*  read  any  historial  sketches  more  entertain- 

tton,  and  needs  none.    Its  title  explains  its  ing  and  spirited  than  his  History  of  Char^ 
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lMn«gne»  nor  does  Um  present  Tolame*  more  than  to  their  rank  or  poaition.    Wa 

npoo  a  alight  ezamiDatioo,  appear  to  fall  learn  thua,  in  our  view,  more  remarkahle 

behind  it.    We  greatly  prefer  his  historiea  leaaona  of  human  nature,  than  we  can  find 

to  hia  novela,  and  could  wiah,  were  it  any  among  the  lower  claaaea  of  life,  for  «re  hav« 

buaineaa  of  oura,  that  he  had  written  more  ao  much  atronger  and  more  varied  contraata 

of  the  former  and  fewer  of  the  latter.    The  and  occasioDa ; — an  observation  made  good* 

reader,  not  yet  familiar  with  chivalrous  we  conceive,by  the  royal  peraonagea  among 

times,  will  find  Mr.  James's  Histories  no  the  female  charactera  of  Shakspeare's  his* 

unprofitable  reading,  which  is  saying  the  toric  dramas — who  are  certainly  invested 

least  they  deserve.    This  reprint  is  ele-  with  as  great  and  pure  interest  as  belon^^  to 

gantly  got  up,  on  a  fair  page  with  beautiful  any  of  the  great  dramatist's  representations, 

type — a  book  worth  the  purchase.  Miss  Strickland's  style  has  not  quite 

the   elegance  of  Mise   Pardee's,    in  her 

LivcM  of  the  Queefu  of  England  f mm  the  "  Louis  the  XlVth."  but  it  is  very  direct 

J^orman  Conquest ;  with  Antedotee  of  and  simple,  and  contains  many  pathetic 

their  CourU,    By  Agnks  Strickulnd.  touches.    The    materials    introduced  are 

Vol.  X.  PhiladelphU :  Lea  &  Blanchard.  very  ample ;  pcrhaaa  there  is  a  little  too 

much  fullness  of  detail.    But  her  narr»- 

The  design  of  these  narratives  is  equally  tions  are  from  beginning  to  end,  replete 

charming  and  useful.    They  are  historical  with  interest.    The  present  volume  is  di- 

biographies,  exhibiting,  by  very  full  illus-  vided  between  the  lives  of  "  Mary  Beatrice 

trationa  and  anecdotes,  the  qualities  and  of  Modena,  Queen  Consort  of  James  IL, 

actions  of  that  portion  of  royal  personages,  the  dethroned  Kin^,  and  Maryll.,  Queen 

of  whom  the  tides  of  tradition  and  the  col-  Regent  of  Great  Britain,"  the  oflspring  of  a 

nmns  of  history  have  given  us  the  fewest  romantic  love-match  of  the  Duke  of  York 

memorials.     History  deals   mainly  with  with    the   daughter   of  Lord  Chancellor 

*  those  characters  and  evenU  that  ruled  the  Clarendon.    Of  both  of  these  charactera 

affairs  of  countries  and  ages;  and,  as  most  history  had  previously  ^iven  us  very  little 

regal  women  have,  by  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  so  that  this  volume  is  an  ex- 

their  sex,  been  compelled  to  sway  public  cellent  contribution  to  historic  letters. 

toatters  by  qualities  of  personal  influence  What  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  these 

over  the  favorite  men  of  their  dominions;  biographies,  is  the  ample  references  they 

public  annals  and  the  histories  woven  from  contain  to  other  chief  characters  of  the 

them,  have  not  so  much  presented  them,  ages  under  consideration,  making  them  in 

as  their    reigns  and  the   strong-minded,  fact  almost  so  many  chapters  of  a  nation's 

ekllful,  distinguished  men  throueh  whom  history, 

they  were  conducted.     Elizabeth  has,  in  ~~^ 

ISnglish  history,  formed  nearly  the  only  The  Jllphabetieal  Drmoing  Book,  and 

exception->her  reign  bein^,  to  an  astonish-  Pictorial  JVatural  History  of  Qmadru- 

ing  degree,  but  an  exhibition  of  herself;  peds.    New- York:  Wiley  J&  Putnam, 
but  Elizabeth  was  a  woman  in  nothing  but 

her  sex,  her  vanity,  and  her  caprice ;  even  The  more  of  such  books  for  children,  the 

her  jealousy  was,  in  its  manner,  unfemi-  better.    Instructions    with    illustrations^ 

nine.     The    other    female    members    of  make  lasting  impressions  on  young  minds. 

the  English  dynasties  have  been  women.  In  this  little  volume,  moreover,  the  de- 

with    the  excellencies  and   graces,   the  scriptions  of  animals  convejr  often  acknow- 

faults  and  foibles,  of   the  feminine    na-  lodgments  of  divine  power  in  a  manner  so 

ture.     To  have  theste  royal   women  set  natural,  so  removed  from  the  usual  strain 

clearly  before  os,  with  all  their  personal  of  forced  inculcation,  that  they  cannot  fail 

qualities  and  attainments,  like  the  truthful  to  have  the  happiest  effect.    A  series  of 

characters  of  fiction  and  the  drama,  is  to  us  such  little  books  would  bo  of  essential 

inexpressibly   interesting   and   beautiful,  value  in  primary  education. 

For  we  do  not  know  how  it  seems  to  others,  _^ 

but  to  our  minds  there  is  a  singular  charm  Artist-Life,   or   Sketches   of  American 

in  feeling  through  such  minute  evidences.  Painters.    By  HsNaT  J.  Tuckxbmah, 

that  the  high  personages — ^the  queens  and  Author  of"  Thoughts  on  thePoets,"  etc. 

princesses— of  the  great  nations  of  Christen-  New- York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1847. 
dom,  have  been,  for  these  many  centuries, 

nomereimagesofStaie^apart,  as  itwere.  This  elezant  and  pleasing  production 

of  their  own  trapping  of  sovereignty — but  belong  to  the  very  numerous  class  of  dil- 

with  the  woman's  brain  and  heart  throb-  letanti  works  on  Art,  or  rather  on  the  ef- 

bing  beneath  the  coronet  and  mantle ;  that  fects  of  Art  upon  a  person  of  a  susceptible 

love  and  sorrow  are  not  changed  in  their  temperament    and    refined    imagination, 

nature  by  being  crowned ;  and  that  the  af-  What  is  now  most  needed  for   art  in  thie 

fections  of  the  followers  of  these  feminine  country  is  rather  a' work  or  series  of  worke 

tovereigns  have  been  devoted  to  themselves  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  painting. 
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as  a  pure  atndy,  beginning^  with  the  study  this  edition.    If  supplies,  besides,  muck 

and  use  of  colors,  and  by  gradual  steps  car-  information  which  Walton  took  no  pains  Is 

rying  the  reader  into  the  very  heart  of  the  give. 

businesft.    Nevertheless  we  cannot  refuse  — 

to  be  pleased  with  these  dilletanti  produc-  Chatnbert^  Muteellany  of  Useful  and  En* 

tions,    and  believe  that  they  are  of  the  tertaining  Knowledge,    Edited  by  Ro- 

greatest  service  to  artists  and  connoisseurs,  bert  Chambers,  author  of  the  *'  Cy- 

by  leading  to  a  more  refined  and  elevated  clopedia  of  English  Literature,*'  contain- 

contemplation  of  nature.    By  the  practical  ing  Life  of  Nelson,    the  Temperance 

artist,  however,  the  dearth  of  good  practical  Movement,  Joan  of  Arc,  Story  of  Peter 

works  is  severely  felt.    If  it  were  not  for  Williamson,  Annals  of  the  Poor,  Slavery 

the  English  translation  of  Merim^'s  ad-  in  America.    Boston,  Jfew- York:  Bur- 

inirable  treatise,  the  theoretical  work  of  gess  &  Stringer,  1847. 

Goethe  translated  by  Eastlake,  and  the 

works  of  Lairesees,  we  should  be  quite  des-  A  work  containing  a  great  deal  of  curi- 

titute.  ous  historical  information.    The  detailed 

account  of  Father  Mathew's  Great  Tem- 

ne   Arohian   J^ght$  EntertammenU,  perance  Reform,  adds  a  real  value  to  the 

'    New-York :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Ca  collection. 

'    Always  to  be  acceptable,  in  whatever  Appleton*$    Railroad    and     Steamboat 

shape  they  come,  are  and  will  be  in  any  Companioti.    Being  a  Traveller's  Guide 

Bge,theseoldveracious  stories  of  the  Arabs.  through  New-England  and  the  Middle 

No  other  book  is  like  them.    They  are  the  States,  with  Routes  in  the  Southern  and 

eenuine  products  of  the  Oriental  mind,  and  Western  States,  and  also  in  C&nada^ 

have  no  more  resemblance  to  the  fictions  forming  likewise  a  complete  Guide  to 

of  other  nations,  than  a  Turkish  mosque,  or  the  White  Mountains,  Catskill,  Niagara, 

the  pleasure  palace  of  Khubla-Khan,  bears  Jtc.  &.C.  Ike. 
to  a  temple  of  Copan  or  the  Hall  of  Odin. 

What  a  delightful  paper  might  be  written  A  book  of  this  kind  is  of  course  indis* 

upon  them  by  some  one  of  a  **  happy  qual-  pensable  to  the  traveller.    We  have  had 

ity."  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 

The  present  translation  is  simple  and  ele-  this  particular  one,  but  should  try  it,  if 

sant,  though  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  we  were  to  start  upon  a  tour  to-morrow. 

It  has  not  that  quaint  matter-of-fact  way.  

belonging  to  an  earlier  English  style,  which  Tam't  Fortnight  Ramble^  and  other  Po^ 

charmed  us  so  deeply  in  the  version  that  ems.  JBff  Thomas  Mackki^uwr,  author 

kmazed  our  boyhood.    This  edition  is  well  of   "Droppings   from    the    Heart' 

printed— in  six  numbers.    The  wood-cuts  Philadelphia :  Carey  Sl  Hart, 
are  not  equal  to  the  typography. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  "  Droppinsa  from 

Wd/torie  Angler.    With  an  hUroduetorv  ^^.  Heart"  of  this  author  were ;  but  ifwe  are 

Essay.    New- York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam,  to  judgrc  of  them  by  ihcse  present  tricklings 

^                                   '  from  his  braio,  or  somewhere  else,  his  "fond 

_^                     .       I  ^  ...  „  ..u^ .  ^..  ^  heart"  must  contain  much  mud  and  more 

It  may  seem  singular,  but  without  ques-  ^^^^^    ^he  bulk  of  the  volume  is  in  one 

tion  this  edition  of  one  of  the  most  exquu  strain,  and  about  the  weakest  accempt  at 

site  of  books,  the  "  Angler,"  is  the  best  yet  mixing  homely  nathos.  sentiment  and  wit, 

published.    This  superiority  is  owing  to  Crabbe  and  Doonnan,  that  we  have  seen  for 

the  learned  and  elegant  introductory  essay  at  least  three  weeks— not  venturing  to  put  a 

by  the  American  editor,  an    eloquent  gen-  'onger  period,  as  several  other  poets  have  ap- 

•lir^onnf  PhilaH*.lnhia  BlcillpH  in  niaratorv  V^^^ed  Within  a  little  more  than  that  time. 

Ueman  of  ^J ']*^^iP^»*»  ^^^^^^^        ?i   "  .„{  Or  ^^^her  the  "  attempt"  is  strong  enough,  but 

matters.    His  essay,  extending  to  many  the  mixture  is  diluteS  beyond  the  capaliiy  of 

pages,  contains  a  most  attractive  amount  of  estimation  by  goessine.     Then  the  method 

illustration,    drawn    from     the    Grecian  of  it  is  such— we  dislike  to  have  one  dip  out 

and  Roman  banquets,  down   to  these  as  his  genius  to  us  with  a  calabash.    It  seems 

we  think  less  luxurious  days,  and  this  new  a  piiy  that  fair  white  paper  and  beautifd 

hemisphere,  whose  clear  rivers,  solitary  print  should  be  consigned  to  so  desolates 

mountain    streams,   and  long  sea-shores,  fate  as  contammg  such  Unes  as  these,  page 

•fford   in  unrivaled  variety,  number  and  "terpage: 

quality,  "  those  calm  cold  fishes  of  a  silver  ««itook  the  cars  and  went  to  New-Yoik 

being,"  to  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  city— 

the  "gentle  art"  and  chowder.    Except  'Twas  Sat'day  night!  and  near  eleven  o'clock, 

Walton*s  own  delightful  work,  which  is  The  ferrv  boat  had  brought  ua  into  dock 

not  only  a  fine  account  of  angling,  but  one  Across  the  Hudson." 

of  the  most  delicious  bnoks  of  rural  paint-  gome  lines,  occasionally,  of  simple  lefiee- 

ing  in  the  language,  we  have  not  read  a  tion,  are  well  enough,  as  specimens  of  ea^ 

pleasanter  treatise  than  that  which  opens  prose  turned  into  loose-jointed  verse,  and  one 
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or  two  small  pieces  are  <iiiite  smooth  and  come  nearer  it  than  any  others.    We  love 

pleasant ;  bat  nearly  the  whole  book,  includ-  this  abandonment,  this  apparent  giving  way 

mg.  a  batch  of  "  those  .detestoble  sonnets  to  the  rapture  of  the  song ;  it  is  the  great 

again,"  is  so  unformed  and  "shackly,"  as  ^hj      j^  singing,  without  which  the  heart 

by  no  possible  definition  to  bear  the  name  of  .    _5L^,  *«„«k-5 .  «ii  »v.-  <.«<^n*;«rA  i^kiUKr 

poctrvrThe  book  cannot  harm  the  public,  but  "  "f  Yf.i:  ^^''^^^^  5  ^11  the  executive  abili^ 

bf  what  possible  use  can  it  be  to  the  author  ^^  s^'ll^"!  conduct  of  the  voice  that  can  be 

or  the  country  1    Doubtless  his  friends  were  acquired,  will  not  compensate  for  its  ab« 

consnlted^they  should  be  indicted  I  sence.    The  voice  is  not  an  instrument* 

—  and  when  it  is  used  as  one,  the  singer  does 

Madam  Anna  Bishop. — ^This  vocalist  not  seem  moved  by  natural  passion. 
has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  month  at        We  do  not  mean  that  Mrs.  Bishop  affectt 

the  Tabernacle,  where  she  has  been  assisted  too    much    coldness,    but    that  she   ex« 

by  M.  Bochsa,  and  for  the  last  week  at  the  hibits  too  little  warmth.    Her  singing  is 

Park  Theatre,  with  a  new  Italian  and  Eng-  rather  show  singing  than  truly  eloquent 

lish  opera  corps.     Her  concerts  were  very  singing.    She  dispenses  her  ornaments  too 

successful,  and  deservedly  so ;  for  in  respect  freely,  over-dresses  her  airs,  and  that  not 

of  vocal  cultivation  we  have  had  no  singer  always  in  the  best  taste.    Her  cadenzas  are 

of  late  who  could  equal  her.    In  respect  of  less  novel  than  difficult,  and  there  is  t 

execution,  she  is  for  our  audiences  al-  marked  sameness  in  her  style  that  soon  be* 

most  as  great  a  marvel  as  Sivori.  Her  voice  comes  wearisome. 

is  a  high  soprano,  reaching  up  to  D  or  E        Bochaa  is  another  instrumental  wonder, 

above  the  staff,  and  is  of  uniform  texture  The  harp  in  his  bands  is  full  of  splendid 

throughout  its  compass.    Its  quality  is  very  effects ;  it  is  capable  of  infinite  variety  in 

peculiar,  and  is  not  easily  described ;  it  power  and  quality  of  tone,  full  of  delicacy 

ftoands  like  one  crying  out  in  a  dream,  or  and  of  lyric  fire.    His  execution  is  won* 

like  the  falsetto  of  a  high  tenor;  a  film  is  derful,  and  the  variety  of  his  touch  stUl  more 

over  it  that  veils  it,  and  yet  does  not  inter-  so.    His  hands  wander  all  over  the  strings 

fere  with  its  purity.    Such  voice*  are  not  and   produce   sounding  arpeggios,  rapid 

nncommon,  but  this  is  the  only  one,  so  far  sparkling  passages  above,  and  harmonics«ai 

as  we  remember,  which   has   ever  been  pure  and  silvery  as  we  may  imasine  to  come 

beard  here  in  any  singer  of  note.    She  can  from  the  golden- wired  harps  of  the  cherub* 

do  with  it  almost  what  she  pleases,  and  it  ims.    Few,  who  never  heard  such  playing* 

is  her  delight  to  exhibit  its  flexibility  in  can  be  aware  of  the  scope  of  the  instrument 

roulades  and  cadenzas.    She  makes  a  dia-  in  solos,  or  indeed  of  its  peculiar  effects  in 

tonic  scale  of  trills,  commencing  in  highest  the  hands  of  such  a  master,  as  an  accom* 

notes,  (not  always  perfect  there,  but  very  paniment  to  the  voice.  P. 

marvellous  and  improvingas  she  descends :)        -  

these  she  can  hasten  and  retard,  swell  and        Hebz  and  Sivori. — ^These  great  per« 

diminish  like  a  violinist,  with  the  greatest  formers  have  given  several  concerts  at  the 

ease  and  certainty.    Besides,  she  can  run  Tabernacle  during  the  month,  and   uni- 

rapid  chromatic  scales,  scales  in  thirds,  formly  to  crowded  houses.    Their  playins 

chords  in  flashing  arpeggios,  all  sorts  of  is  so  exquisite  that  it  is  always  new  and 

vocal  groupette ;  her  notes  are  as  distinct  as  refreshing;   yet,    speaking    critically,  it 

flute  notes,  and  she  has  the  same  power  in  has  certainly  not  gained  in  finish,  careful 

executive  passages  as  in  cantabile.  Her  sus-  precision,  or  spirit,  since  they  played  here 

tained  notes  are  also  beautifully  managed  last  fall.    Herz  is  still  a  most  delightful 

the  seems  to  mould  them  with  her  lips  in  pianist,  but  his  touch  has  less  of  that  peca* 

such  a  way  that  they  have  exactly  the  effect  liar  neatness  and  of  that  perfect  a  piomb, 

of  coming^rom  a  sweet  instrument  in  her  to  take  a  term  from  the  ballet,  which  used 

throat,  which  she  plays  upon  for  the  hear-  to  be  the  only  qualities  that  distinguished 

er's  amusement.  him  from  our  own  Timm  ;  he  does  not 

It  is  in  this  very  quality  that  she  comes  seem  to  take  so  much  pains  as  formerly, 

short  of  perfection.     Her  sinein^  does  not  and  goes  through  most  of  his  pieces,  when 

eeem  a  spontaneous  burst  of  deling,  warm  we  have  heardf  him  at  least,  in  a  lifeless 

from  the  heart,  but  the  warbling  of  a  plea-  manner,  that,  with  all  his  skill,  makes 

sant  instrument,  which  she  herself  is  list-  them  fall  dead  upon  the  hearer.      The 

ening  to  and  controlling.    Her  singing  of  8wis§  Rondo  and  the  fantasy  on  Lucia  di 

John  Anderson  was,  so  far  as  notes  and  Lammermuir,  are  two  of  his  best  pieces, 

management  of  tone  is  concerned,  perfec-  The  first   should  be  excepted  from  the 

tion ;  yet  it  appeared  she  stood  behind  her  general  remark  ;  he  gave  it  one  evening 

voice,  (those  who  cannot  understand  may  with  admirable  fire.     But  most   of  the 

smile  at  the  phrase,)  and  played  upon  it,  others,  airs  with  variations,  the  Last  Rose 

as  though  it  had  been  a  clarionet    Now,  of  Summer,  and  the  like,  went  off  more 

herein  lies  the  great  excellence  of  the  Ital-  tamely  than  they  used  to  do,  snd  lovers  of 

ian  school ;  they  cultivate  the  voice  well,  really  good  music  will  be  ^lad   to  hear 

and  then  abandon  themselves  to  the  music,  that  the  public  seem  beginning  to  tire  of 

They  do  not  all  succeed,  but  they  certiinly  them.    They  are  really  nothing  but  little. 
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iDgenioufl,  ear-pleasingf  meehtnieal  con*  the  ttrinff.    Add  to  this  the  educatm  of 

trivances,  that  require  no   thought   and  the  bow-hand  and  arm,  the  innumerable 

spring  from  no  depth  of  emotion.     One  intricate  modes  in  which  the  hand  must  be 

would  think  such  a  player  as  Herz  might  thrown  rapidly  to  and  fro,  and  the  perfect 

compose  them  as  fast  as  his  pen  would  ease  with  which  it  must  be  drawn  in  a 

write.    They  are  brilliant  exhibitions  of  largo  movement, — ^and  considered   alto- 

acertain  kind  of  skill  on  the  piano,  written  get  her,  the  more  one  studies  the  instru- 

flo  as  to  combine  the  |i;reatest   apparent  ment,  the  more  he  will  wonder  how  the 

with  the  least  actual  difficulty,  and  that  is  skill  of  any  great  master  could  ever  have 

all.    For  young  ladies  who  only  desire  to  been  aequired. 

play  so  as  to  shine  in  the  talon,  there        But  we  can  distinguish  even  between 

nre  none  better  ;  but  it  more  than  counter-  miracles.    We  can  compare  what  is  me* 

balances  all  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  chanical  better  than   what   is  spiritual, 

bearing  so  great   a  master  as   Herz,  to  Admit  that  Sivori  can  do  as  great  things 

consider  how  much  time  has  been  wasted  as  Vieuztkmps,  we  can  still  say  whether 

on  bis  show*pieces,  and  how  little  they  he  does  as  good  things.    As  mere  players, 

have  contributed  to  foster  a  love  for  the  it  is,  perhaps,  as  unfair  to  compare  tb«n« 

truly  poetic  in  music.  as  to  rank  two  original  geniuses,  e.  g, 

Sivori  does  not  evince  so  much  of  the  Handel  and  Mozart ;  each  is  great  in  an 

ill  effect  of  a  summer's  campaign  in  our  individual  way.    But  aM playing  is  subor* 

jet  nnmusical  country,  as  Herz.    Indeed,  dinate  to  mustc,  we  may,  in  comparing 

the  violin  is  so  invincible  in  its  nature,  so  players,  consider  which  is  best  as  a  player 

proud  and  royal  in  its  disposition,  (being  o/mutic,  as  distinguished  from  difficulties, 

the  prince  of  instruments,)  that  it  is  im-  Here  is  the  ground  upon  which  we  rank 

{>osstble  to  retain  the  mastery  of  it,  even  Vieuxtemps  i^ve  them  all :  his  violin  is 

or  one  who  has  so  completely  conquered  the  best  fitted  to  interpret  great  ransic ; 

it  as  Sivori,  without  continual  vigilance,  his  tone  is  full,  his  execution  wonderful ; 

It  must  require  at  least  three  or  four  hours  his  style — that  which  depends  directly  on 

mday  to  keep  up  such  ^a  intonation  as  his.  the  mind — is  of  a  more  manly  character* 

The  violin,  of  all  instruments,  is  nearest  a  not  so  daring  as  Sivori*s,  but  more  steady* 

natural  organ  of  the  body  ;  its  tones  lie  on  uniform,  sensible.    Sivori  is  the  brilliant 

the  mind,  and  neither  in  tune  nor  quality  feuilletonist,   Vieuxtemps    the    finished 

can  they  be  other  than  as  the  mind  con-  writer. 

eeives  them.    What  an  education  of  the        But  as  the  feuilletonist,  we  have  bad 

senses  it  must  require  to  imagine  such  none  that   could   compare   with  SivorL 

exactness  of  intonation  as  Sivori*s !  and  True,  he  has  not  Ole  BulPs  staccato,  nor 

to  be  able  to  throw  the  hand  up  the  finger-  his  harmonics  ;  his  tremulo  bowing  in  Lm 

board,  where  a  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  Melandytlis,  is  inferior  in  sparkling  dis* 

would  make  a  sensible  variation  in  tune,  tinctness  to  Artofs,  as  we  remember  it. 

with  such  perfect  precision  that  the  notes  He  also  has  some  habits  which  the  w«lA««{es 

shall  strike  the  tympanum  like  the  points  leach  players  to  avoid — among  others,  that 

of  needles !    To  a  violinist  it  seems  little  of  beating  the  unison  when  playing  a  note, 

short  of  miraculous.    But  besides  this,  in  to  make  the  echo  or  please  himself  with 

order  to  play  like  Sivori,  every  portion  of  the  intonation.    But  all  these  things,  com* 

the  finger-board  must  be  mapped  in  the  pared  with  what  he  actually  can  do,  are  as 

mind,  with   all    the  different    positions;  spots  on  the  sun.    He  is  a  player  wbcee 

each  note,  and  the  diflierent  strings  and  skill  must  be  more  admired  the  more  it  la 

positions  where  it  may  be  made  ;  a  thou-  heard. 

sand  habits  of  the  hand  must  be  familiar ;        We  have  heard  that  Herz  and  Sivori  had 

some  are  easy,  and  the  nerves  feel  safe  in  some  idea  of  giving,  with  Knoop,  Rapetti, 

reaching  them;    from   others,   (such   as  and  some  others,  quartette  concerts  at  th« 


Sivori's  runs  of  octaves  in  semitones,  and  Apollo  Rooms  ;  but  we  fear  the  news 

his  concluding  chord,  extending  from  the  too  good  to  be  true.    It  were  to  be  wished* 

lowest  natural  note   to  the  highest  bar-  however,  that  among  their  CampanelkMb 

monic,)  one  would  think  there  would  be  in  Carnivals  and  Variations,  they  would  Ib- 

the    firmest    constitutions   an    inevitable  ters^erse  some  more  music  worth  heariim 

dread  or  recoil  in  approaching  them  that  for  its  own  sake.    They  owe  it  to  the  art 

no  resolution  could  withstand  with  abso-  they  are  making  their  fortunes  by,  and  for 

lute  certainty.     Indeed,  even  Homer  nod-  which  so  many  great  men  have  sacrificed 

ded  sometimes,  and  came  out  on  his  final  their  lives,  to  endeavor  to  use  their  advaa- 

harmonic  out  of  tune;  but  these  were  ex-  tages  to  promote  among  us  a  more  geoeral 

ceptions,  and  might  have  been  owing  to  knowledge  and  love  of  it.  j 


NAUTILUS  (MUTUAL)   LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Office  No.  58  Wall  Street. 

Tan  Company  recenthr  oijsanized,  apon  the  improved  and  deservedly  popular  principle  of  inm- 
tutd  assurance,  will  confine  its  buainess  exclusively  to  Insurance  on  Lives. 

It  commences  with  a  capital  of  |||I60,000,  which  will  be  continually  augmenting  as  its  business 
increases.    The  rates  of  premium  correspond  with  those  of  other  American  Companies. 

One  of  the  peculiar  advantaffes  attending  insurance  with  this  company  is,  that  all  the  assured 
share  annually  in  its  profits,  and  are  interested  in  its  success;  for  its  charter  provides  "that  each 
and  every  member  shall  be  annually  credited  with  his  proportional  share  of  the  amount  of  pie- 
rnioms  earned,  after  deducting  losses  and  expenses.  But  m  no  case  shall  his  share  of  Joss  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  such  premium."  These  earned  premiums  or  profits  will  be  safely  invested 
by  the  company,  constitutmg  a  permanent  fund,  annually  augmenting  fot  the  benefit  and  security 
of  all  parties  interested. 

Th*  RiUe$  ofJfnsuramee  on  One  HimdrtdDoBar$,(ma  Smgfe  Life,  for  Chu  Year, 
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Persons  may  efiect  insurance  on  their  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  others^ 

A  man  may  efiect  insurance  on  his  own  life  in  the  name  of  his  wife  for  her  benefit,  and  paya* 
ble  to  her — and  in  case  of  her  death  previous  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  payable  to  her  children 
for  their  use,  and  to  their  guardian  if  under  age. 

LKwn  Bemton,  Secretary.  J.  D.  P.  OGDEN,  President. 

Ftnrr  Frxbiun,  Actuary.  A.  M.  MERCHANT,  Vice  President. 

Alkzardkb.  Hamilton,  Jun.,  Attorney. 

Mtdical  Examimen.—Ckorgi  Wilkes,  M.D.,  28  Laight  street,  Conidnn  R.  JBogert,  M.D.,6  St. 
Mark's  Place. 


"  RICHELIEU"  GOLD  PENS  TRIUMPHANT. 


THE  BE8T  AND  CHEAPEST  GOLD  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

$2,00   ONLY. 

Sold  exclusively  by  B.  E.  Watson  &  Co.,  No.  45  William  Street, 
one  door  below  Wall  Street,  opposite  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  at 
the  old  stand,  J.  Y.  Savage,  92  Fulton  Street. 

We  have  had  this  pen  fairly  tested,  and  the  result  has  been  exceedingly 
gratifying ;  it  has  established  the  fact  that  the  *^  Richelieu'^  pen,  although  sold 
for  two  dollars,  is  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  country.  Being  determined 
not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  under'-sold,  we  have  reduced  the  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  pens  either  by  the  gross  or  single  one ;  and  are  prepared  to  furnish 
the  trade  at  ^e  best  terms  to  be  had  in  the  city.  We  have  Gold  pens  from 
75  cents  upwards.  Levi  Brown *s  genuine,  at  $3,00.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  down-town,  these  pens  may  be  had  at  B.  E.  Watson  &  Go's.,  one 
door  below  Wall-st.,  opposite  the  Exchange ;  and  at  the  old  stand,  J.  Y. 
Savage,  92  FuUon-st. 

09»  Gold  Fens  carefully  repaired. 
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EMPOWERED  BY  ACT  OP  PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL    «500,000    OR    $2,500,000. 

Banna  ▲  aaaxaTa  rumn  (f&om  avrnpiiua  raBMium)  or  about  185^000  BoUuUta. 

(Put  of  the  Capital  is  invested  in  the  United  States.) 

T.  Lamdb  Mn&aiT,  Esq.,  Geoige  street,  Hanover-sqiuure,  Chaiiman  of  the  Coartof 
DirectoiB  in  London. 


UNITED  STATES  BOARD  OF  LOCAL  DIRECTORS. 

Chief  Office  for  Amejuca,  74  Wall-st.,  N.  Y. 

Jacob  Hanrey,  Esq.,  Chairman,  John  J.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Jonathan  Goodhue,  Esq.,  Jai. 
Boorman,  Esq.,  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Samael  S.  Howland,  Esq.,  Gorham  A.  Worth, Esq., 
Samuel  M.  Fox,  Esq.,  Wm.  Van  Hook,  Esq.,  and  C.  Edward  Habicht,  Esq. 

EDWABD  T.  HICHARDSON,  Esq.,  GEHsaAL  Accoumtawt. 

Pamphlets,  Blank  Forms,  Tables  of  Rates,  Lists  of  Agents,  &c,  &c.,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Chief  Office,  74  Wall  Street,  or  from  either  of  the  Agents  throaghoat  the  United 
States,  and  British  North  American  Colonies. 

J.  LEANDER  STARR, 
General  Agent  for  the  United  States,  and  B.  N.  A.  CdUmies. 


NAUTILUS  (MUTUAL)   LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

QAce  No.  58  WaU  Street. 

Tan  Comptny  receathr  oi|ranised,  upon  the  improved  and  deaervedlf  iM^olsr  piineiide  of  am- 
tmu  aaauxanee,  will  confine  its  boainesa  exclusively  to  Insunnoe  on  Livea. 
,  It  conunencea  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,  which  will  be  continaally  aofsmenting  aa  its  bnaiaea 
mcreaaM.    The  latea  of  premium  correspond  with  those  of  other  American  Companies. 

One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  attending  insurance  with  this  company  is,  that  all  the  aasmed 
ahnre  annually  in  its  profits,  and  are  interested  in  its  success ;  for  its  charter  provides  "  that  each 
and  every  member  shall  be  annually  credited  with  hia  proportional  abare  of  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums earned,  after  deducting;  losses  and  expenses,  cot  m  no  case  shall  his  share  of  loos  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  such  pieminm."  These  earned  premiums  or  p«fits  will  be  safely  invested 
by  the  company,  constituting  a  permanent  fund,  annualiy  augmenting  for  the  benefit  and  aecuzity 
of  all  parties  interested. 
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Fenons  may  eflect  insurance  on  their  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  others 

A  man  may  efiect  insurance  on  his  own  life  in  the  name  of  his  wife  for  her  benefit,  and  mym- 
ble  to  her—and  in  case  of  her  death  previous  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  payable  to  her  childictt 
for  their  use,  and  to  their  guardian  if  under  age. 

IjBvns  Bbnton,  Secreta^.  J.  D.  P.  06DEN,  President. 

Fuvr  FuEBMAif,  Actuary.  A.  M.  MERCHAKT,  Vice  PTeaideBt. 

Alxxandib  Hamilton,  Jun.,  Attorney. 

Mtdiad  Examinen.-^George  WUku,  M.D.,  28  Laight  street,  ComtUui  JR.  Bogicrt,  M.D.,5  Sc 
Mark'aPlace. 
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TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  REVIEW. 


Whilst  the  sheets  of  this  last  Number  of  the  year  have 
been  passing  through  the  press,  the  Projector,  Proprietor  and 
Conductor  of  this  Journal  has  been  prostrated  with  a  Typhus 
Fever,  which  terminated  fatally  last  night  at  8  o'clock.  The 
one  to  whom  the  melancholy  task  of  this  announcement  has 
been  confided  was  the  intimate  friend  and  daily  companion  of 
the  generous  and  upright  spirit  that  has  departed.  He  wit- 
nessed his  early  struggles  in  this  his  great  and  darling  enter- 
prise. He  counseled  him  in  difficulties,  and  knew  his  every 
thought  and  aspiration,  and  can  say  without  reservation,  that 
loftier  patriotism,  purer  intentions,  or  nobler  enthusiasm,  never 
animated  any  breast. 

To  his  genius  and  extraordinary  enterprise,  his  early  poems 
and  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  this  Journal,  are  a  suffi- 
cient testimony. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  believed  that  had  his  life  been 
spared,  he  would  have  continued  to  ''  deserve  weU  of  his  caun- 
try ;"  and  that  he  would  not  have  failed  to  leave  behind  him 
some  imperishable  works  of  genius. 

His  errors  were  those  of  a  strong  and  hopeful  spirit ;  ,too 
confident  in  the  integrity  of  its  purposes,  and  eager  for  their 
accomplishment,  to  shield  itself  by  a  sufficient  caution.  But 
by  the  inscrutable  will  of  the  Supreme,  he  has  been  taken  from 
his  trials  and  his  triumphs  here,  to,  we  humbly  trust,  a  region 
better  fitted  for  such  a  soul. 

« 

The  last  words  he  uttered  to  the  writer  in  reference  to  this 
Journal  were,  "  I  commend  my  Review  to  my  country."  His 
country  has  appreciated  his  exertions,  and  will  cherish  his  work, 
that  it  may  live  after  him.  j.  f. 


The  friends  of  the  Review  are  confidently  assured  that  the 
work  will  continue  to  be  published  promptly,  and  that  the  plans 
of  the  late  Editor  for  the  fixture  conduct  and  improvement  of 
the  Review  will  be  carried  out  to  the  fiillest  extent 

December  2d,  1847. 
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0  WATSRX4>0  PIiACXy  BEOBinr  itrbet. 


TO    THE    PUBLIC. 


The  present  number  concludes  the  sixth  volume  of  the  American  Review,  and 
completes  the  third  year  of  its  existence.  The  succeeding  number  will  begin  a  new 
series,  published  in  a  more  agreeable  form,  and  in  a  larger  type.  We  take  the  op- 
portunity of  the  time,  to  explain  in  brief  our  hopes  and  intentions  for  the  future.  If 
any  good  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  it  will  speak  for  itself. 

That  a  great  political  party,  sustaining  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  nation 
should  be  without  any  recognized  medium  for  its  principles,  or  record  of  its  protests, 
has  been  an  evil  severely  felt  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  at  the  times  of  Presi- 
dential Elections,  when  Constitutional  questions  are  agitated  anew,  and  every 
good  citizen  feels  that  his  vote  is  afibcting  the  destiny  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
for  a  long  period  in  the  future. 

That  the  American  Review  should  in  some  measure  supply  the  deficiency,  by 
becoming  a  medium  for  the  exposition  of  principles,  has  been  the  desire  and  the  hope 
of  all  concerned  in  its  success. 

Other  interests  required  also  to  be  regarded — ^those  of  literatute,  manners,  and  the 
arts.  A  merely  political  journal  would  reach  none  but  politiclana,  but  by  the  addi- 
tion of  historical,  critical  and  fictitious  writings,  through  which  the  primary  ideas  of 
good  taste;  philodophy,  and  social  morality,  might  be  conveyed,  agreeably  to  all,  a 
larger  circle  of  readers  would  be  attracted,  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  work,  the 
difinsion  of  sound  political  knowledge,  more  certainly  accomplished. 

To  these  views  every  effort  has  been  made  to  conform  the  conduct  of  thisjounoal. 
The  experience  of  three  years  has  developed  much  that  will  modify  and  improve  it 
in  the  future.  In  conclusion,  wo  have  to  thank  our  friends  and  correspondents  gen- 
erally, in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  for  their  kind  assurances  and  encouragements  in 
the  undertaking.  Our  endeavor  is  to  accomplish  all  that  has  been  promised.  We 
hope  to  complete  arrangements,  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  illustrate  our  suc- 
ceeding numbers  with  sketches  or  perfected  drawings  of  heads  of  distinguished 
personages,  statesmen,  artists,  and  men  of  letters.  These  will  usually  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  brief  memoir  of  the  person,  or  a  critical  description  of  the  subjects  repre- 
sented ;  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  subscriber  may  find  himself  in  possession  of  a 
series  of  representations  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  past  and  present  times. 
These  additions,  together  with  a  decided  improvement  in  the  typography  and 
form,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  render  the  work  aoceptaUe  to  a  much  larger  class  of 
readers. 
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MR.    CLAY'S    RESOLUTIONS. 

The  imposing  and  impressive  re^p-  pause  for  a  moment  npoo  the  details  of 
pearanee.  quite  recently,  of  such  a  man  this  unprecedented  transmission  of  intel* 
as  Herbt  Clay  on  the  political  scene —  ligence  from  the  interior  heart  of  our 
his  stepping  forward  as  a  volunteer  from  vast  country  to  its  sea-washed  circum- 
private  life,  acain  to  raise  his  eloquent  ference,  in  a  space  of  time,  and  with  a 
voice  in  behiuf  of  the  true  interests  of  detail  and  accuracy,  which  seem  to 
his  country,  which  he  looks  upon  as  in  leave  nothinj;  to  be  supplied, 
great  jeopardy  by  reason  of  the  Mexican  On  Saturday,  13th  October,  at  IS  M., 
war,  and  its  apparent  aim  of  boundless  Mr.  Clay  met  an  immense  concourse  of 
eooquest  and  comprehensive  annexation;  his  fellow-citizens  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
•nch  an  apparition,  at  any  moment  fitted  tucky,  and  after  presenting  a  series  of 
to  arrest  tne  attenticm  and  command  the  resolutions,  which  we  shall  presently  re- 
interest  of  all  his  countrymen,  derives  produce,  addressed  them  for  about  two 
special  weight  and  ?ravity  from  the  cir-  nours,  in  an  earnest,  frank  and  eloquent 
cumstances  in  which  it  is  presented,  and  illustration  of  the  views  imbodied  in  his 
the  motives  tliat  may  be  assigned  for  it  resolutions. 

When  it  was  announced,  only  a  week  At  2  P.  M.,  then,  on  the  afternoon  of 
in  advance,  that  upon  a  subsequent  day  the  13th,  (at  the  earliest,)  the  courier 
Henry  Clay  would  address  bis  follow  who  was  to  convey  the  reported  pro- 
citizens  of  Lexington — all  who  might  cecdings  to  Cincinnati — a  distance  of 
desire  to  attend — on  the  subject  of  the*  84  miles — lefl  Lexington,  and  through  a 
Mexican  war,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  stonn  of  rain,  and  roads  much  cut  up, 
exhibit^  in  all  quarters  to  hear  what  reached  Cincinnati  in  five  hours.  There 
this  eminent  citizen  might  say  on  this  thev  were  taken  up  by  the  Ma^etic 
engrossing  topic,  that  the  more  entcrpri-  Telegraph,  and  sent  forward  with  the 
sing  portion  of  the  New- York  city  press  speed,  and  it  may  also  be  said,  literally 
immediately  took  measures  to  relieve  this  "  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning,"  to  Pitts- 
anxiety,  by  organizing,  through  the  burgh,  from  which  station  they  were  re- 
almost  marvelous  agency  of  the  Mag-  ported  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  the 
netic  Telegraph,  which  now  extends  to  Philadelphia  station  to  this  city,  so  as  to 
Cincitmati,  the  transmission,  by  express,  be  ready  for  the  press  on  Sunday  after- 
of  the  reported  proceedings  of  the  day.  noon.  That  is,  in  24  hours  from  the 
What  was  undertaken  in  so  liberal  a  time  when  Mr.  Clay  began  to  speak  at 
spirit,  was  accomplished  with  surprising  Lexington,  his  resolutions  and  remarks 
and  most  gratifying  success.  It  is  no^  were  received  by  the  press  in  New-York, 
indeed,  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  this  distant  about  one  thousand  miles  from 
great  incident  in  our  politi^  annals,  to  the   spot    where  the  proceedingB  took 
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place !    We  miffht  well  pause  awhile  to    and  make  no  reference  whatever  to  what 

moralize  on  such  a  result,  but  that  we  purports  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  points 

are  circumscribed  both  as  to  space  and  made  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  speech.    Here 

time,  in  imbodying  for  the  eyes  of  the  are — 
readers  of  the  Review,  the   principal 

occurrences  of  that  day,  and  the  reflec-     The  Resolutims  as  qftred  by  Mr.  CUnf 
tions  that  they  so  forcibly  and  naturally        <«  «  Public  Meeting  in  Lexington, 
suggest    But  we  covild  not  forego  thie        Kenltuky^  an  the  I3th  November,  and 
saUsfactioo.  almost  indeed  a  duty,  of       unanimously  adopted  by  the  Meeting  : 
patting  upon  record  in  connection  with  «     .     .         ,  ,  ^ . 

this  meeting,  which  is  an  epoch  in  our  ^     "  1»*-  ^^J*'?'?'  "  .*^'  ^P*"*^**  *^  ^" 

politics,  the    extiaofdinary  Access    of  meeting.  That  the  primary  cawe  of  the 

ffefirs^attempt  to  thn>w  Lulmneouslv  fruVed'a^Y  ffl^S  ^Z 
Wore  Uie  pubhc  mindof  New-York  and  uoited  States  of  the  Republic  of  Mexicro 
of  Lexington  the  details  of  an  event  ^.„  t^e  annezaUou  of  Texu  to  the  for- 
which  both  were  on  the  stretch  to  obtam.  mer ;  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  hoe- 
Mr.  Clay,  when  he  appeared  upon  the  tilitiee  between  the  two  Republics  arose 
i^and,  was  received  with  tumultuous  and  out  of  the  order  of  the  President  of  the 
long-continued  acclamatiQii.  He  stood  United  States  for  the  removal  of  the  amy 
for  a  while,  erect  and  silent,  gathering  under  the  command  of  General  Taylor 
himself  up,  as  it  were,  and  concentrating  from  its  position  at  Corpus  Christi,  to  a 
his  force  for  a  great  occasion.  His  first  P«»?^  ?P?°**if.  Matamoras,  on  the  east 
utterance  was  to  ask.  that-in  jusUce  to  h*!^  1^1  J!,  ^L^^^^p^'  '"ir  *"  k  */fr'" 
him  as  an  old  pubUcTervant  who  desired  Hef  ScUod  of  Me«t  Tiil  i^^^^^ 
to  be  always  right,  and  valued  right  more  ^  5  /j,  ^itiaens ;  that  the  order  of  the 
than  power,  or  place— the  worda  he  was  president  for  the  removal  of  the  Army  to 
about  to  utter  might  not  be  reported,  lest  that  point  was  improvident  and  unconsti- 
they  should  be  reported  inaccurately,  tutional,  it  being  without  the  concurrence 
He  desired  not  to  shun — ^he  never  had  of  CouRress,  or  even  consultation  with  it, 
ghunned — ^the  responsibility  of  what  he  although  it  was  in  session ;  but  that  Coo- 
said  or  did ;  but  on  topics  so  deeply  inter-  gfew  having  by  its  subsequent  acts  recog- 
eating  as  those  he  was  about  to  treat,  and  nized  the  war,  thus  brought  into  existence 
ki  lelatioa  to  which  misapprehension  was  ^*t*»o«*  ».^  previous  authorilyor  con8ent,the 


^nntiy  onlv  in  the  exact  light  of  truth.  Congiess  of  the  objects  for  which  the  wJ 

He  promised  to  pve  to  the  public  press  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  the  President  of 

without  reservation,  and  accurately, a  full  the  United  Slates,  as  Chief  Magistrate, 

copy  of  what  he  meant  to  say ;  out  he  and  as  Commander- in- chief  of  the  Army 

was  most  solicitous  that  what  he  did  say  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  is  left  to 

should  not  in  any  other  mauner  be  pub-  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment  to  pros- 

liahed.    Henoe  no  report  was  attempted  ecute  it,  for  such  purposes  and  objects  as 

of  the  speech,  which  occupied,  as  has  ^®  ^^7  deem  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 

ab^ady  been  said,  two  hours ;  for  a  hasty  ^V*o?  ^'L'^<IJ"»'';-  ^^      ^     ^     ^       . 

letter  writer's  sketch,  purporting  to  give  Jl^'  .?*!t  '^;  Pi^'c?^,  the  Consti- 

ito  points,  is  too  bald  and  tarren  to  afford  ?V^°:„1  J^*  J.l^^J^^^i  ?"«'** 

'^          ..  _  ^c  *.  ^  „,^«.  .,„„^«„^  being  invested  with  power  to  declare  mar 

any  concenUun  of  the  great  argumen^  ^„^  »,^^j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^          ^^^  ^^^^ 

and  should,  indeed,  in  compliance  with  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  by  land 
so  reasonable  a  request  as  that  of  Mr.  and  water,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to 
Clay,  have  been  withheld  altogether.    In  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  aad  to  make 
regard  to  the  resolutions,  the  case  is  dif-  rnles  for  the  government  of  the  land  and 
ferent    In  respect  to  these  there  could  naval  forces,  has  the  fullest  and  most  com- 
be no  mistake,  for  they  coukl  be  copied  P^^^e  war-making  power  on  the  part  of  the 
word  for  word  from  the  original,  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  so  poe- 
then  be  transmitted,  with  the  unerring  f«9»»ng  .»t.  has  a  right  to  determine  upon 
certainty  of    machines    which    cannot  J^e  motives,  causes  and  objects  of  the  war 
make  a^  mistake,  to  the  most  d^tant  I^XTo^^^^^^^^^^ 
points.    Hence  we  propose  to  reproduce  ?.  4^1, »  Mesohed,  in  the  farther  opinion 
in  these  colnmns  the  resolutions  only ;  of  this  meeting.  That  it  is  the  duty  of 
and  in  the  remarks  we  shall  annex,  shall  Congress  to  declare,  by  some  authentic 
in  like  manner  confine  ourselves  to  them,  act,  for  what  purposes  and  objects  the  ex- 
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litinp  Wftr  ovffbt  to  be  farther  proeecated ;  ico,  but  wish  only  ft  yuX  and  proper  fixation 

that  it  IS  the  datj  of  the  President,  in  his  of  the  limits  of  Texas, 

official  capacity,  to  conform  to  snch  decla-  **  7th.  Resolved^  That  we  do  poeitirely 

ration  of  Congress ;  and  if  after  such  de-  and  emphatically  disclaim  and   diaavow 

claration  the  President  shonld  decline  or  any  wish  or  desire  on  our  part  to  acqnin 

refuse  to   endeavor,  by  all  the    means^  any  foreign  territory  whaterer  for  the  p«r« 

civil,   diplomatic    and   military,   in    his  pose  of  propagating  Slavery,  or  of  iotro- 

power,  to  execute  the  announced  will  of  ducing  Slavery  from   the  United  States 

Congress,  and,  in  defiance  of  its  authority,  into  any  such  foreign  territory, 

•hould  continue  to  prosecute  the  War  for  "  8th.  Retohed,  That   we  invite   our 

purposes  and  objects  other  than  those  de-  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States  who 

clared  by  that  body,  it  would  become  the  are  anxious   for  the   restoration  of  the 

right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  adopt  bl^^^i^?*  of  Peace,  or,  if  the  existing  War 

the  most  efficacious  measures  to  arrest  the  shall  continue  to  be  prosecuted,  that  ilk 
farther  progress  of  the  War,  taking  care «  purpose  and  object  snail  be  defined  and 

to  make  ample  provisions  for  the  honor,  known ;  who  are  anxious  to  prevent  pra^ 

the  safety  and  security  of  our  armies  in  ent  and  future  perils  and  dangers  witk 

Mexico  in  every  contingency ;  and  if  Mez-  which  it  may  be  fraught ;  and  who  am 

ico  should  decUne  or  refuse  to  conclude  a  also  anxious  to  produce  contentment  and 

treaty  with  us,  stipulating  for  the  purpo-  aatisfW^tion  at  nome  and  to  elevate  thn 

ses  and  objects  so  declared  by  Congress,  it  national  character  abroad ;   to    assemble 

would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  together  in  their  respective  communities 

{prosecute  the  War  with  the  utmost  vigi-  and  express  their  views,  feelings  and  opin- 

ance  until  they  were  attained  by  a  Treaty  ions." 
of  Peace. 

•;  5th.  Meaolved.  That  we  view  with  Theso,  it  muat  be  confeased,  are  mort 

aerious  alarm  and  are  utterly  opposed  to  ^^„^J   ).^A^lZ^^^t^    Jaa^\niiiYnm 

any  purpose  like  the  annexation  of  Mex-  ?»?««*    ^  ,^^  .^^^ 

ico  ti  IhTunited  States  in  any  mode,  and  which  aporoach  the  subjects  Aey  treat  of 

eepecially  by  conquest ;  that  we  belieye  with  aU  frankneee  and  all  boWnees. 

the  two  nations  could  not  be  happily  gov-  l^o  they  or  do  they  not,  in  reference  to 

erned  by  one  common  authority,  owing  to  acts,  express  the  truth  7  Aa  to  motiveai  do 

their  great  differences  of  race,  law,  Ian-  they  reason  fairly  ? 

gaafipe,  and  religion,  and  the  vast  extent  of  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering 

their  respective  territories,  and  the  large  both  questions  affirmatively. 

Mnount  of  their  respective  population^ ;  The  firet  resolution  affinna  what  has 

that  such  a  onion,  against  the  consent  of  ag^m  and  again  been  affirmed  in  this  Re- 

^1/S*^"?1i  ^^''^''  ^!5*l'  ^"^IlS  ^ew,  and  we  derive  gratification  from  the 

.a^  :K  ^^  S^rZt^:^^^.  Sl-t  idenUty  betlSn  the  ^ws  put 

cation  ?f  miliury  force ;  in  other  wb^s.  Jj^h  by  such  a  man  as  Henry  Clay,  aa  to 

by  despotic  sway  exercised  over  the  Mex-  *«  or^pn,  inception,  and  subsequent  chap- 

ican  people  in  the   first   instance,  but  acter  of  this  untoward  Mexican  war,  with 

which,  there   would   be  just  cause  to  those  that  have  been  reiterated  in  these 

apprehend,  might,  in  process  of  time,  be  columns. 

extended  over  the  people  of  the  United  •  What  does  the  first  resolution  assert  ? 

States ;  that  we  deprecate,  therefore,  such  ist,  That  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 

a  union  as  wholly  incompatible  with  the  the  primary  cause  of  the  war.     2d,  That 

genius  of  our  Government  and  with  the  j^  immediate  occasion  was  the  march  or- 

^^J!^""^""' A^  '*'''  '^^^  *?"*  J****''l*?'lL*"i;  dered  by  President  Polk  of  General  Tay- 

twijs ;  and  we  anxiourfy  hope  that  each  j         ^  ^^   ^            ^  ,j^     ^  ^^ 

nation  may  be  left  in   the  undisturbed  *"»  •y  "'^  "7*"  *!;*•"•     »"i  a"**"-*^  «* 

possession  of   its   own    laws,   language,  ^"'^^^  ^''^5:  9.^°8^  ^!."g  J2v^^"' 

cherished  reUgion  and  territory,  to  pursue  was  unconstitutional;  but,  4th,  That  Ccm- 

iU  own  happiness  according  tp  what  it  gress  having  subsequently  recognized  the 

may  deem  best  for  itself.  war,  it  became  thereby  constitutional 

**  6th.  lUsolvedt  That,  considering  the  Upon  each  of  these  nropositions  our 
series  of  splendid  and  brilliant  victories,  opinions  entirely  coinciae  with  tbos  e  of 
achieved  by  our  brave  armies  and  their  Mr,  Clay,  and  are  on  record  in  the  Re- 
gallant  commanders  during  the  War  with  yjg^  and.  we  hold  them  to  be  demonstia- 
Mexico.  unattended  bv  a  single  reverse,  y^  ^^  proposiUon  in  Euclid, 
the  United  States,  without  any  danger  of  ^he  siond  resolution  is  alike 


lion   ana  magn«Dimiiy  wwarus  lueir  uis-      T-  «.    l    n 

comfitedfoes.    We  have  no  desire  for  the    —which  the  Congi  ,        ,       ,, 

dismemberment  of  the  Republic  of  Mex-    will,  it  may  be  hoped, supply— that  of  for- 
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Qally  dedariDg  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  deavor  to  mislead  public  opiiuoii  by  each 

the  terms  upon  which  it  may ,  and  should,  a  mere  verbal  argument,  and,  on  the 

cease.  strength  of  a  title  which  CongreM  may 

The  third  resolution  asserts  a   great  render  wholly  unmeaning,  to  found  a  hy- 

oonstittttionai  principle,  which,  in    the  pothesis   that   would   nuike  the   Con- 

procliyity  of  the  public  mind  to  look  upon  gress  subordinate  to  the  title.  The  ground 

theExecutive  Department  as  emphatically  now  taken  by  the  so-called  democracy — 

ihe  Government,  needs  to  be  reinforced  which  purports  to  be  the  inheritor  in  a 

and  reasserted  with  all  energy  and  di-  direct  hue  of   the  principles   and   the 

rectness.    To  Congress,  and  to  Congress  virtues  of  the  anti-federalists  of  our  early 

alone, belong  the  war-making  power;  and  history — is  strangely  in  contrast  with  that 

in  virtue  of  its  constitutional  omnipotence  on  which  their  prototypes  made  strenn- 

in  tbat  behalf.  Congress  may  and  should  ous  opposition  to  this  clause  among  oth- 

direct  the  Executive  as  to  the  conduct  ,ers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

of  a  war,  as  well  as  to  the  time  and  mode  States.    The  sensitive  and  jealous  pa- 

of  commencing  or  terminating  it    Cora-  triotsofthat  day  objected  most  zealously 

mander-in^hief  the  President  undoubt-  to  this  authority  of  Commander-in-chief, 

edly  is,  but  only  Commander-in-Chief  of  as  designed  by  the  Constitution  to  be 

the  armies  and  navies  authorized  by  Con-  given  to  the  President,  insisting  that  in 

gress,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  virtue  of  such  authority,  he  would  be 

which  Congress  ordains  for  their  gov-  invested  with   power  and  prerogatives 

ernment,  but  he  is  not  Commander-in-  equal  to  those  ot  a  King  of  Great  Britain, 

chief  over  Congress.  He  is  as  subordinate  It  was  in  answer  to  such  chimerical  ap- 

to  them,  as  much  bound  to  respect  and  prehensions  that  Alexander  Hamilton,  in 

obey  their  instructions,  delivered  in  the  No.  LXIX.  of  the  Federalist,  thus  states 

form  of  resolutions,  and  officially  comma-  the  discrimination  between  the  case  of  tha 

nieated  to  him,  as  any^  officer  commis-  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 

sioned  bv  a  President,  is  bound  to  obey  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  Commander-in- 

his  law/ul  orders.    We  rejoice  that  Mr.  chiu: — 
Clay  has  so  distinctly  made  this  point ; 

thetimeha8Comewhen,ifitbenotmade  .  "The  President  is  to  be  the  Comnwnder- 

and  sustained,  the  halo  of  military  sue-  J?"?^'^^  ?^  It*  '™^  "l^*u '""^.^f  ^f  ^°**  m 

cess  may  be  held  to  justify  the  most  K'„iiiw'T«'^VS^^^^^^^ 

t^tr^r^^K''  ?-Wp^"-  KinP't^it''^          bm'in^^ibln^c: 

er ;  that  which  ma  Republic  would  give  ^^^  inft^j^^  ^^  j^     ,t  ^^^y^  ^^unt  to 

tne   Commander-m-chiel  of  the  armed  nothing  more  than  the  supreme  command 

force  of  the  nation,  the  unchecked  con-  and  direction  of  the  military  and  naval  for- 

trol  of  the  whole  of  that  armed  force,  ces,  as  first  general  and  admiral  of  the  Coa- 

after    war  was    once    recognized — the  federacy;'  while  that  of  the  British  King 

word  is  significant  and  carefully  chosen  extends  to  the  declaring  war,  and  to  the 

by  Mr.  Clay — recognized  and  not  declared  wising  and  regulating  of  fleets  and  armies, 

by  Congress  ^^  which  by  the  Constitution  under  con- 

Alrwdy  from  the  organs  of  the  so-called  «<*«»tion  would  appertain  to  the  Legisla- 

democracy,  have  arisen  expressions  of  dis-  ^' 

sent  from  the  sound  constitutional  doc-  It  is,  nevertheless,  men  claiming  to  in- 
trine  inculcated  in  this  resolution  ;  already  herit  the  name  and  principles  of  the 
IS  refuse  taken  from  the  obvious  import  of  doubting,  jealous  anti-lederaJiBts  of  other 
the  whole  provision  which  assigns  to  days— who  were  bo  much  afraid  of 
Congress  exclusively  the  power  to  make  Executive  abuse  and  usurpation,  tbat 
war,  in  the  mere  title  of  Commander-in-  they  were  for  reducing  tlie  Executive 
chief  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  auuiorityof  the  Union  toa  merea1)6trac- 
United  States,  which  is  assigned  to  the  tion — that  are  now  loud-mouthed  and 
President  of  the  United  States.  Com-  zealous  to  claim,  in  virtue  of  a  title — 
mander-in-chief  as  he  is,  what  would  limited  as  we  see  by  those  who  proposed  it, 
there  be  for  him  to  command  without  the  and  caused  it  to  be  adopted,  and  made  sab- 
action  of  Congress,  which  levies,  imbo-  ordinate  for  the  essential  powers  connected 
dies  and  pays  armies — makes  roles  and  with  it  to  the  National  Legislators — ttie 
regulations  for  their  government — and  full  and  plenary  authority  over  the 
increases  or  disbands  them  at  pleasure  ?  armed  force  and  militmiy  operatiooB, 
It  is  therefore  idle — it  is  worse — it  is  dis-  possessed  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
honest,  and  dangerous  to  liberty,  to  en-  and  which  when  imputed  as  the  attribute  of 
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tbetitfeinaPrendeiitoftbeUatadSttles,  ore  of  which  through  our  i]M»diiiata> 

and  therefore  objected  to,  was  shown  to  claims,  led  to  the  fierce  and  fatal  battles 

be  a  very   diferent  and   much  more  that  preceded  the  occupation  of  the  capi- 

innocent  authority.  tal  by  our  decimated  but  unconquerable 

It  will  be  one  of  the  benefits  resulting  troops,**  few  and  faint  but  fearless  still;" 

from  the  third  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay, that  but  m  the  reasons  then  put  foith,  we  haya 

while  establishing  a  vital  political  truth,  the  most  abiding  confiaence,  and  if  an 

it  will  serve  to  expose  in  all  its  nakedness,  analogous  reasoning  shall  find  favor  and 

the  political  inconsistency  of  the  self-  utterance  in  the  next  House  of  Represen* 

styled  democracy.  tatives,  it  must  move  that  body  and  its 

The  fourth  resolution,  a  corollary  in  co-ordinate  body  the  Senate,as  we  trust,  to 
some  sort  of  the  preceding  one,  points  adopt  the  course  pointed  out  in  the  resola* 
out  the  course  which  Congress  should  tion  under  consideration, 
take  to  reassert  its  control  over  the  war,  We  can  indeed  conceive  of  no  reason- 
and  to  place  this  nation  in  a  right  point  of  able  objection  to  such  a  course,  unless  it 
view  before  the  eyes  of  the  civiuzeii  world,  be  intended  to  claim  for  the  President  of 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  and  the  United  States,  uncontrolled  discretion 
costly  war  with  our  nearest  neighbor,  to  make  war  and  continue  war,  wiliiout 
The  two  ^eat  Republics  of  tliis  continent  any  avowed  object,  or  any  explanation  to 
are  in  a  fierce  ana  relentless  conflict  with  the  Representatives  in  Congress  of  the 
each  other,  and  the  civilized  world  know  people,  of  the  motives  of  such  war,  or  of 
not  why.  The  nations  look  with  uncom-  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  expected  to 
nrehending  astonishment,  upon  a  struggle  terminate  it.  There  wHl  doubtless  be 
lor  which  no  motive  has  been  avowed,  those  among  the  democracy  who,regarding 
or  if  avowed,  adhered  to,  and  for  the  con-  the  Executive  as  the  entire  ffovemment, 
elusion  of  which  no  conditions  have  been  will  resist  every  constitutions  exercise  of 
put  forth,  but  the  assertion  of  the  most  power,  to  limit  and  check  Executive 
sweeping  right  of  conquest  on  the  one  usurpation ;  but  if  the  Representatives 
hand,  and  the  exaction  of  the  moat  abject  themselves  be  faithful  to  their  mandates, 
submission  from  the  weaker  partv.  The  they  will  have  to  assert  their  own  powers 
war,  it  is  professed,  or  axis  proifessed  in  in  the  premises,  and  protect  at  once  tiie 
the  beginning  by  the  administration,  was  country  and  the  Constitution  from  the  pro- 
underteken  on  account  of  Texas.  But  bngred  evils  of  this  Executive  war. . 
the  very  legislation  whereby  Congress  We  anticipate  that,  as  a  matter  of 
consented  to  the  ill-omened  annexation  of  course,  the  cry  will  be  raised  by  the  in- 
that  country  of  unascertained  limits,  ex-  terested  partisans  of  power,bytIie  greedy 
presfily  stipulated,  that  any  controversy  and  obscene  host  of  war  contractors  ana 
which  should  arise  with  Mexico  concern-  furnishers,  that  any  such  restraint  at- 
ing  those  limits,  should  be  made  the  object  tempted  to  be  laid  upon  Executive  usur- 
of  negotiation.  Mr.  J'olk  preferred  the  pation,  will  be  tantamount  to  aiding  and 
arbritramentofthe  sword;  yet  still  Mexico,  abetting  the  enemy  ;  and  the  men  who 
after  all  her  humiliation,  and  when  our  shall  be  exerting  all  their  influence  and 
conquering  armies  were  at  the  gates  of  her  eloquence  in  vindication  of  the  Constitu- 
capital,  declares  herself  ready  to  treat  for  tion  which  our  great  forefathers  made  for 
the  cession  of  the  territory  thus  claimed,  us,  and  confided  to  our  care,  will  be 
and  cousequentiy  brings  herself  tiiereby  denouncedas**Mexicans;'' but  for  all  such 
within  the  very  letter  as  well  as  spirit  men  there  is  a  voice  far  more  potent  than 
of  the  resolution  of  annexation.  Bat  that  of  the  angry  and  unreasoning  zealots 
our  appetite  for  conquest  and  territo-  of  party,  the  voice  ^  duty,  of  conscience, 
rial  aggrandizement,  has  grown  by  what  of  enlightened  patriotism  ;  and  where  this 
it  feeds  on ;  and  Mr.  Trist  would  not  listen  bids  them  on,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  fol- 
ic this  proposition,  nor  even  refer  it  to  his  low.  If  indeed,  the  President,  intoxicated 
governmentat  home,  unless  Mexico  would  with  power,  and  seduced  by  flatterers, 
consent  to  part  with  a  much  larger  portion  should  persist  in  disregarding  the  deliber- 
of  her  territory,  never  originally  claimed  ate  injunctions  of  Congress,  and  set  at 
by  us,  and  to  which  no  pretext  other  than  nought  what  they  require,  the  course 
that  of  conquest,  and  its  great  value  to  us,  would  bo  more  difficult  for  them,  but  not  less 
was  set  up.  We  will  not  go  again  over  imperative.  The  integrity  of  the  Constitu- 
the  grouna  taken  in  our  last  number,  con-  tion  is  of  more  value  than  conquest,  and 
cemmg  the  negotiation  between  Mr.  Trist  if  Congress,  l^  reason  of  the  obstinate 
and  the  Mexican  commissioners,  the  fail-  presumption  of  the  Executive,  be  driven 
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to  dKXwe  between  the  one  and  tiie  other,  position  before  the  world,  u  to  mifitair 

they  rnnst,  as  we  cannot  doubt  the^  would,  prowess.    Never  certainly  in  the  annan 

decide  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  and  of  warfare  have  sttchbrillknt  results  been 

let  go  their  hold  upon  conquest.    They  accomplished,  by  forces  so  small  against 

wotud  say  to  the  President,  yon  must  obstacles  so  great,  of  number,  of  climate, 

recall  the  armies ;  and  to  that  end  we  of  position,  of  superiority  of  artillery  and 

will  vote  supplies — but  only  to  that  end.  cavalry.    With  6000  eroctive  men — ^with 

If  indeed,  after  every  legitimate  indica-  oidy  6000 — General  Scott  took  possession 

don  on  the  part  of  Congress,  of  a  dis-  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  numb^ns  now 

position  to  Inring  the  war  to  a  close  on  more  than  150,000  inhabitants,  and  holds 

terms  of  moderation  and  reasonable  set-  it  in  peace ;  and  while  he  holds  the  enemy 

tlement,  Mexico  should  still  persist  in  population  in  check,  he  maintains  the  most 

obstiiuite  hostility ;  then  indeed  the  whole  exact  discipline  among  his  own  troops, 

power  of  the  nation  should  be  put  forth,  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  abandcmed 

withthe  concurrence  ofaJl  die  departments  without  any  terms  being  proposed  by  its 

of  government,  and  of  the  whole  people,  own  natural  defenders — ^nay,  worse,  sur- 

smnmarily  to  terminate  a  state  of  things,  rendered  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some 

which  cannot  be  permitted  to  endure  with-  2000  felons  and  convicts,  whose  prison 

6ut  ^e  matest  evils  to  both  parties.  doors  were  opened  hj  Santa  Anna,  before 

The  -fifth  resolution  takes  ground  irre-  he  himself  fled  ingloriously  from  the  city, 
▼ocably,  and  for  reasons  assigned  which  in  defence  of  which  he  had  sworn  to  lay 
are  irrefutable  and  concluuve,  against  the  down  his  lif^,  rather  than  give  it  np  to  tiie 
annexation  of  Mexico  in  any  event  to  this  invaders,  and  in  whose  hands  armies  were 
Union.  It  can  scarcely  be  needful  to  placed  bv  the  same  inglorious  chieftain — 
intelligent  readers,  that  we  should  dilate  a  capital  city  thus  situated  is  at  ease  and 
apon  the  pregnant  suggestions  of  this  in  safety  under  the  rule  of  a  conqnerinr 
Twdludon.  With  annexation,  the  future  general.  Commencing  witii  Palo  Alto  and 
cf  both  countries  would  be,  as  is  foreshad-  Kesaca  de  la  Pahna,  to  the  final  close  of 
owed  in  the  eloquent  language  of  the  the  most  successful  and  skiUfnl  campaign 
resolution  itself,  full  of  woe  and  blood —  which,  opening  at  Vera  Cruz,  was  pursued 
discord  of  races,  of  language,  of  religion  with  unfaltering  success,  though  at  a  most 
— die  discord  yet  deeper  of  a  conquered  bloody  sacrifice,  to  the  &]!  of  the  city  of 
and  a  conquering  people — of  the  utter  Mexico,  no  annals  present,  we  make  bold 
dissimilarity  heretofore  of  habits,  manners,  to  say,  a  finer  display  of  the  highest  mili- 
institutions — these  altogether  would  make  tary  virtues  anu  attaimnents,  in  every 
one  wild  chaos,  where,  in  our  portion  at  branch  of  the  art  of  war.  Yet  brilliant 
least,  all  now  is  order,  beauty  and  bar-  as  is  the  mere  military  display,  it  is  ever 
mony.  Such  a  chaos  could  only  be  pre-  exalted  by  the  moral  grandeur,  the  self- 
vented,  or,  if  occurring,  could  only  be  restraint,  the  self-commsjid,  the  humanity 
reduced  to  order,  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  American  troops  and  commander, 
of  the  armed  hand  of  a  military  ruler,  under  all  temptation  to  lust  and  rapine, 
presented  possibly  in  the  first  instance,  in  under  repeated  provocation  of  treacberT* 
the  person  of  a  proconsul  over  the  newl^  under  habitual  exposure  from  the  bands 
acquired  and  distant  provinces,  and  ulti-  of  the  enemy,  to  assassination  of  the 
mately,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  to  bring  back  invalids  and  the  stragglers  of  our  own 
to  a  free  capital  itself  the  manners,  the  army.  The  heroism  of  tiie  field — ^valor 
haMts,  the  license,  the  servility,  and  above  when  the  conflict  is  poised  and  the  blood 
all  the  contempt  for  the  equal  rights  of  is  up,  and  victors  are  looking  on — these 
the  citizen,  acquired  %y  long  unchecked  are  the  common  heritage  of  our  race ;  but 
abuse  of  a  military  colonial  proconsulate,  the  sense  of  discipline,  nay,  higher  yet. 
May  the  gods  avert  the  omen !  But  we  the  self-respect  and  respect  for  the  moral 
see,  or  seem  to  see — as  already  in  the  law,  which,  when  opportunity  favors  and 
prophetic  foreshadowing  of  Mr.  Clay —  power  permits,  are  yet  potent  to  restrain 
the  downfall  of  our  Republic,  as  the  sure  m>m  the  commission  of  cruelty  and  crime 
though  not  immediate  consequence  of  the  against  the  conquered  and  the  powerless-^ 
possu>le  annexation  to  it  of  Mexico,  with  these  are  proofs  of  moral  courage  and 
Its  inferior  and  unequal  population,  its  moral  principle  far  more  rare  and  far  more 
total  disorganization,  its  total  ignorance  precious  than  the  more  daring  bravery  on 
alike  of  the  form  and  substance  of  liberty  the  battle-field.  Of  both  of  tnese,  our  ar- 
and  equality,  as  protect,  enjoyed,  and  mies  in  Mexico  have  given  brilliant  ex- 
secured  in  these  United  States.  ample,  and  therefore  is  it  well  said  in  the 

The  sixth  resolution  states  truly  our  resolution  under  consideration,  that  by 
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flie  eondiict  and  galkatry  of  these  anniee  a  deep  interest    Well,  then,  upon  every 

we  are  pkced  in  a  position  before  the  ground  of  self-interest — of  duty — of  mag* 

world,  to  take  any   step  that  may  be  nanimity — can  we  or  should  we  say  to 

deemed  expedient,  either  in  reoallinff  al-  Mexico,  ^  Peace,  peace  with  us  on  your 

together  our  troops,  or  withdrawing  uiem  own  terms,  so  only  that  they  leave  no 

within  specified  limits,  or  offering  any  topic  unadjusted — no  loophole  for  future 

terms  of  moderation  to  Mexico,  without  misunderstanding." 

laying  ourselves  open  to  the  possible  suih  The  seventh  resolution  is  deduced  logi«> 

picion  of  being  actuated  by  other  than  cally  from  all  that  precede.    Having  w* 

motives  of  magnanimity.  fore  expressed  the  conviction  that  in  gen* 

With  right^hinldng  men  in  this  Re-  eral  principles  and  In  the  interest  of  these 

Spblic,  there  can  be  **  no  desire  for  the  United  States,  it  is  not  desirable  to  ao 
ismemberment  of  the  United  States  of  quire  new  territory,  the  meeting,  in 
Mexico."  We  aim  onlv — the  honest  and  adopting  the  seventh  resolution,  made  the 
considerate  portion  of  the  American  peo-  emphatic  disclaimer — all  the  more  em* 
plfr— at  a  fair  and  permanent  settlement  of  phatic  and  reliable  as  coming  from  a 
the  boundaries  of  Texas,  as  our  right ;  for  slave-holdin?  State — of  all  desire  what* 
Texas  is  now  ours  irrevocably,  and  we  ever  to  acquire  any  territory  "  for  the  pur- 
must  in  justice  to  her,  to  ourselves,  to  pose  of  therein  propagating  slavery,  or  of 
Mexico,  and  to  the  preservation  of  future  mtroducing  slaves  from  the  United  States." 
harmony  between  us,  stipulate  definitely  This  is  fnink,  honest,  and  most  signifi* 
the  boundaries  which  are  to  divide  our  cant  Kentucky  will  not  go  for  a  war  of 
respective  countries.  conquest,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
This  is  indispensable.  We  may  claim,  slavery,  as  well  as  for  the  acquisition  of 
too,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  for  territory ;  and  what  Kentucky,  a  slave* 
value  to  be  paid  for  it,  such  port  or  ports,  holding  State,  will  not  do,  assuredly  the 
with  the  requisite  contiguous  territory  to  free  North,  and  Ekist,  and  West,  and  centre, 
make  the  use  of  such  porte  advantageous  will  not  do.  This  disclaimer  of  Kentucky 
and  valuable,  in  Upper  California,  as  will  have  a  srmnd  and  significance,  air 
would  be  useful  and  desirable  for  our  echo  and  an  influence,  from  the  St.  Croix 
commerce ;  and  the  acquisition  of  such  to  the  Nueces ;  and  the  testimoi^  thus 
territory  and  sea^ports,  albeit  now  ours  borne,  on  the  motion  of  Henry  Clay,  by 
by  the  hand  of  war,  should  still  be  matter  the  slave-owners  of  Kentucky,  against  a 
of  negotiation  and  compromise.  By  the  war  by  this  model  Republic  for  the  exten* 
laws  of  war  i  ndeed — wluoh  are  simply  the  sion  of  slavery,  will  silence  the  taunts  and 
laws  of  might — we  may  retain  what  we  the  cavils  of  traducers,  while  it  renden 
have  conquered  m  Califoniia,  and  defy  the  hopeless  the  intrigues  and  ploto  of  slav^ 
former  possessore  of  that  region  to  recover  traiden  and  disunionists  wherever  they  be» 
their  lost  dominion.  But  such  a  course  The  eighth  and  last  resolution  calls 
would  not  make  for  peace,  nor  redound  to  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
our  reputation,  and  less  still  to  enduring  who  may  approve  the  principles  and 
friendshipbetween  Mexico  and  the  United  opinions  set  forth  in  these  resolutions. 
States.  Weakness  and  political  disor-  <*  to  assemble  together  in  their  respective 
ganization  may  indeed  forbid  any  hope  in  communities,  and  to  express  their  views, 
a  Mexican  administration  or  ^vemment —  feelings  and  opinions"  in  relation  to  the 
if  there  exist  any  organization  deservinff  great  interests  at  stake  in  this  war. 
such  a  name—of  successfully  coping  with  Such  is  the  true  mode  in  which  popn* 
us  in  arms  at  present ;  and  their  despair  lar  feeling  can  be  made  manifest ;  such  is 
may  induce  concessions,  which  hereafter  the  usual  mode  with  us  in  all  emergen- 
their  pride  and  strength,  renovated  by  cies  of  great  interest.  The  example 
peace,  and  influenced  by  the  spectacle  of  comes  well  from  Kentucky.  The  first 
our  prosperity,  in  a  reffion  which,  while  step  in  this  popular  protest,  as  it  were, 
theirs,  was  little  more  uian  a  barren  pos-  against  a  war  of  oppression,  conquest, 
session,  will  impel  them  to  withdraw ;  and  and  slavery-propagandism,  is  as  fitly 
new  conteste  may  again  lead  to  new  vie-  taken,  as  it  is  boldly  taken,  by  the  man 
tones  for  us — ^but  victories  won  all  too  who  was  the  right  band  of  the  Executive 
dear,  at  a  cost  of  such  orecious  blood—  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  who  cannot 
and  the  interruption  of  tnose  relations  of  ^  therefore  be  suspected  or  denounced  as 
friendship  and  good  will,  which  should  afraid  of  war  when  necessary  and  just } 
prevail  between  two  neighboring  republics,  by  the  man  who  sent  his  son  to  die  be- 
and  in  the  preservation  of  which  both  have  neath  the  flag  of  his  country  in  this  pres- 
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ent  war,  becaose  by  the  executive  man-  porary  low  of  p<^lar  faror  (if  loss  of 

date  that  flag  was  far  advanced  in  hostile  popular  favor  is  to  be  iocari'ed  by  reao- 
array  into  a  foreiea  land  thereby  made  fate  and  nianly  assertion  of  principies) 
hostile,  and  left  there  without  adequate  can  takeaway  from  the  enduring  renown 
support;  by  the  man,  in  fine,  who,  which  is  to  wait  upon  Henry  Clay,  for 
through  a  long  and  arduous  political  ca-  this  manifestation,  among  many  others, 
reer,  has  never,  in  great  political  emer-  of  his  uncalculating  patriotism.  It  may 
gencies,  held  back  his  counsel  from  his  be,  it  probably  will  be,  that  in  the  heated 
fellow-citizens,  however  the  utterance  of  atmosphere  of  war,  the  high  moral  and 
that  counsel  might  affect  his  own  politi-  Christian  sentiments  embodied  by  Mr. 
cal  fortunes.  He  has  frankly  spoken.  Clay  in  his  resolutions  will  find  little  ac- 
As  yet,  indeed,  we  have  but  the  abstract  ceptance ;  that  the  self-denial  which  they 
and  brief  chronicle  of  his  thoughts  and  inculcate,  the  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
arguments  in  the  resolutions  embodied  mankind,  and  the  regvd  for  the  rights  of 
and  commented  upon  in  this  article;  but  the  conquered  and  the  helpless,  will  fall 
in  these  there  is  enough  to  warrant  the  powerless,  if  not  repulsively,  upon  ears 
belief  that  the  call  thus  made  will  be  re-  habituated  to  tales  of  battle  and  of  blood, 
eponded  to,  and  that  the  Congress  which  of  triumphant  entries  over  slaughtered 
is  to  assemble  will,  on  its  part, give  heed,  thousands  into  captive  cities;  and  that 
and  give  answer  too,  to  and  in  harmony  when  Mr.  Clay  says  to  the  popular  ciav- 
with  the  general  tone,  the  wise  forbear-  injif  for  extended  territory,  "  Peace,  be 
ance,  the  magnanimity,  and  the  lohy  still!"  he  addresses  himself  to  ears  of 
principles  of  these  resolutions.  We  may  more  than  adder  deafness.  If  all  this  be 
not  all  agree  in  all  the  details ;  but  in  the  so,  Mr.  Clay  will  still  have  the  approval 
general  results  arrived  at,  in  the  indis-  of  his  own  heart,  that  highest  of  earthly 
putable  truths  uttered,  and  in  the  patriotic  consideiutions  and  rewards,  the  sympa- 
motives  with  which  the  whole  are  im-  thetic  admiration  of  good  men  every- 
bued,  all  will  find  grounds  for  commen-  where,  and  a  place,  enduring  as  time, 
dation  and  admiration,  and  for  the  ex-  among  the  names  of  the  bene&ctors  of 
pression  of  like  sentiments-^to  the  end  their  race  and  nation.  In  the  words  of 
that  public  opinion  being  ascertained,  it  one  who  knows  him,  ••  He  would  rather 
may  be  respected  and  deferred  to  by  those  be  right  than  be  President;"  and  the  day 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  this  may  come,  when,  if  his  counsels  are 
Republic.  neglected  or  despised — ^when,  from  the 
While,  however,  we  thus  express  our  depths  of  national  humiliation  and  sat 
general  assent  to  the  propositions  put  fering,  and  the  wreck  of  the  free  instito- 
forth  at  Lexington  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  tions  which  now  constitute  at  once  our 
manliness  with  which— "a public  servant  ornament  and  safety,  many  a  voice  of 
no  longer,"  yet  not  unmindful  of  the  ob-  lamentation  shall  arise  over  the  mis- 
hgations  which  former  honors  impose  guided  and  bloody  fanaticism  which  per- 
upon  every  rightly  constituted  mind  not  severed  in  a  war  of  conquest  and  fer- 
to  be  wanting  to  any  great  occasion—he  spreading  aggression,  until  this  now  con- 
has  stepped  lorth  from  private  life  to  as-  tented  and  virtuous  people,  who  have 
sert  high  public  principles,  to  denounce  heretofore  only  cultivated  the  arts  of 
great  national  wrong,  and  to  vindicate  peace,  shall  have  been  So  thoroughly  cor- 
before  the  world  the  character  of  this  Re-  rupted  with  the  lust  of  military  glory 
pubhc  from  the  stain  which  threatens  it,  and  the  coveting  of  others*  goods,  that 
of  being  made  to  appear  as  a  grasping,  peace  and  its  homely  virtues  and  forecast, 
slavery-propagating  and  vindictive  con-  and  the  industrious  toil  which  secures  at 
queror,  rejecung  all  law  but  that  of  the  once  independence  and  contentment,  shall 
sword,  and  too  sadly  verify  in  g  the  Ho-  cease  to  have  attractions  for  them ;  and 
ratian  description  of  the  fierce  Achilles—  following  in  the  path  trodden  by  all  the 
**Impiger,  iracunduB,  inexorabilis,  acer,  republics  of  otheir  days,  they  shall  ex- 
Jura  ne^t^  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  change  self-government  for  ihi  armed 
armis."  band  of  the  military  despot,  and  the 
We  honor  Mr.  Clay  for  this  moral  hero-  peaceful,  simple  and  quiet  honors  of  a 
ism,  so  much  more  rare,  of  so  much  republic  of  plain  and  equal  citizens,  for 
higher  order  than  the  mere  heroism  of  the  gilded  trappings  and  obsequious  def- 
the  battle-field ;  and  we  feel  that  no  tern-  erence  of  a  people  in  uniform  and  in  arms. 
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OUR  PINNY  TKIBES,— AMERICAN  RIVERS  AND  SEA-COASTS. 

BT  CHASIJCS  LAKM AK. 
PART    BBCOlfD. ^TUB    PIKE. 

Tr£  Pike  18  a  common  fish  in  all  the  beast,  he  was  safely  landed  on  the  shore, 
temperate,  and  some  of  the  northern  James  Wilson  once  killed  a  pike  weigh- 
regions  of  the  world ;  but  in  no  country  ing  seven  pounds,  in  whose  stomach  was 
does  he  arrive  at  greaterperfection  than  found  another  pike  weighing  over  a 
in  the  United  States.  For  some  unac-  pound,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  youthful 
countable  reason  he  is  generally  known  fish  was  yet  discovered  a  respectable 
In  this  country  as  the  pickerel ;  and  we  perch.  Even  men,  while  wading  in  a 
would  therefore  intimate  to  our  readers  pond,  have  been  attacked  by  this  fresh- 
that  our  present  discourse  is  to  be  of  the  water  wolf.  He  is  so  much  of  an  exter- 
(egitimate  pike.  In  England,  he  is  minator,  that  when  placed  in  a  small  lake 
known  under  the  several  names  of  pike,  with  other  fish,  it  is  not  long  before  he 
jack,  pickerel  and  luce.  His  bocnr  is  becomes  "master  of  all  he  surveys," 
elongated  and  nearly  of  a  uniform  depth  having  depopulated  his  watery  worla  of 
from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  the  head  is  every  species  but  his  own.  The  follow- 
also  ek)ngated,  and  resembles  that  of  the  ing  story,  iUustrating  the  savage  propen- 
duck;  his  mouth  is  very  hirge  and  abnnd-  sity  of  this  fish,  is  related  by  J.  V.  C. 
antly  supplied  with  sharp  teeth,  and  his  Smith.  A  gentleman  was  angling  for 
scales  are  small  and  particularly  adhe-  pike,  and  having  captured  one,  subse- 
aive ;  the  color  of  his  back  is  a  dark  quently  met  a  sl^pherd  and  his  dog,  and 
brown,  sides  a  mottled  green  or  yellow,  presented  the  former  with  his  prize, 
and  belly  a  silvery  white.  The  reputa-  While  engaged  in  clearing  his  tackle, 
tk>n  of  this  fish  for  amiability  is  far  from  tiie  dog  seated  himself  unsuspectingly 
bein^  enviable,  for  he  is  called  not  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pike, 
the  shark  of  the  fresh  waters,  but  also  and  as  fate  would  have  it,  his  tail  was 
the  tyrant  of  the  liquid  plain.  He  is  a  ferociously  snapped  at  by  the  gasping 
cunning  and  savage  creature,  and  for  fish.  The  dog  was  of  course  much  ter- 
these  reasons  even  the  most  humane  of  rified,  ran  in  every  direction  to  free  him- 
fishermen  are  seldom  troubled  with  con-  self,  and  at  last  plunged  into  the  stream. 
Bcientious  scruples  when  they  succeed  The  hair  had  become  so  entangled  in  the 
in  making  him  a  captive.  Fliny  and  fish's  teeth,  however,  that  it  could  not 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  both  considered  the  release  its  hold.  The  dog  again  sought 
pike  to  be  the  longest  lived  of  any  fresh  the  land,  made  for  his  master's  cottage, 
water  fiah,  and  Gesner  mentions  a  pike  where  he  was  finally  freed  from  his  un- 
which  he  thought  to  be  two  hundred  willing  persecutor ;  but  notwithstanding 
years  old.  Of  these  ancient  fellows,  the  unnatural  adventure  of  the  fish,  he 
Walton  remarks,  that  they  have  more  in  actually  sunk  his  teeth  into  the  stick 
them  of  state  than  goodness,  the  middle  which  was  used  to  force  open  his 
sized  individuals  being  considered  the  jaws. 

best  eating.    The  prominent  peculiarity  The  pike  of  this  country  does  not 

of  this  fish  is  his  voraciousness.    Edward  differ  essentially  from  the  pike  of  Eu- 

Jesse  relates  that  five  large  pike  once  rope.    His  food  usually  consists  of  fish 

devoured  about  eight  hundred  gudgeons  and  frogs,  though  he  is  far  from  being 

in  the  course  of  three  weeks.    He  swad-  particular  in  this  matter.    He  loves  a 

lows  every  animal  he  can  subdue,  and  is  still,  shady  water,  in  river  or  pond,  and 

so  much  of  a  cannibal  that  he  will  devour  usually  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  nags,  bul- 

his  own  kind  full  as  soon  as  a  common  rushes  and  water-lilies,  though  he  often 

minnow.    Youngdncks  and  even  kittens  shoots  out  into  the  clear  stream,  and  on 

have  been  found  m  his  stomach,  and  it  is  such  occasions   frequently  afibrds   the 

said  that  he  often  contends  with  the  rifleman  a  deal  of  sport.    In  summer  he 

otter  for  his  prey.    Gesner  relates  the  is  taken  at  the  top  and  in  the  middle,  but 

story  that  a  ]nke  once  attacked  a  mule  in  winter  at  the  bottom.    His  time  for 

while  it  was  drinkin?  on  the  margin  of  a  spawning  is  March,  and  he  is  in  season 

pond,  and  his  teeth  having  become  fast-  aoout  eight  months   in   the  year.    In 

ened  in    the  snont  of  the  aatoniahed  speaking  of  the  size  of  this  fisn,  the  an- 
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glen  of  Europe  have  recorded  some  mar-  he  can  find,  along  the  shores  of  riTer  or 

yelous   stories,  of  which  we  know  notb-  lake.     We  hare  frequently  seen  them 

ing,and  care  leas.    In  this  country,  they  so  very  near  the  dry  land  as  to  display 

vary  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  their  fins.     What  their  object  can  be  in 

in  weight  from  two  to  forty  pounds ;  thus  spending  the  dark  hours,  it  is  bard 

when  weighing  less  than  two  pounds,  he  to  determine :  is  it  to  enjoy  the  warmer 

is  called  a  jack.    As  an  article  of  food  temperature  of  the  shallow  water,  or  for 

he  seems  to  be  in  good  repute ;  but  since  the  purpose  of  watching  and  captarlng 

we  once  found  a  large  water  snake  in  any  small  land  animals  that  may  come 

the  stomach  of  a  monster  fish,  we  have  to  the  water  to  satisfy  their  thirst?     We 

never  touched  him  when  upon  Uie  table,  have  heard  it  alleged  that  they  seek  the 

He  suits  not  our  palate,  but  as  an  object  shore  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  but 

of  sport  we  esteem  him  highly,  and  can  it  is  an  estaolished  fact  that  they  cast 

never  mention  his  name  without  a  thrill  their  spawn  in  the  spring ;  and,  besides, 

of  pleasure.  the  months  during  which  they  seek  the 

In  this  place  we  desire  to  record  our  shore  as  above  stated,  are  the  very  ones 

opinion  against  the  idea  that  the  pike  in  which  they  are  in  the  best  condition, 

and  maskalounge  are  one  and  the  same  and  afiford  the  angler  the  finest  spoit 

fish.    For  many  years  we  entertained  Autumn  is  the  time,  too,  when  they  are 

the  opinion  that  there  was  no  dilierence  more  frequently  and  more  easily  taken 

between  them,  only  that  the  latter  was  with  the  spear,  than  during  any  other 

merely  an  overgrown  pike.    We  have  season.    And  as  to  this  spearing  busi- 

more  recently  had  many  opportunities  of  ness,  generally  speaking,  we  consider  it 

comnaring  the  two  species  together,  and  an  abominable  practice,  but  in  the  case 

we  know  that  to  the  careful  and  scien-  of  the  savage  and  obstinate  pike,  it  oo|^ht 

tific  observer,  there  is  a  marked  difi^er*  to  be  countenanced  even  oy  the  legiti- 

ence.    The  head  of  the  maskalounge  mate  angler. 

is  the  smallest ;  he  is  the  stoutest  fish,  is  We  have  angled  for  pike  in  nearly  all 
more  silvery  in  color,  otows  to  a  much  the  waters  of  ibis  country  where  ther 
larger  size,  and  is  with  difficulty  tempted  abound.  The  immense  quantity  of  book 
to  heed  the  lures  of  the  angler.  They  lore  that  we  have  read  respecting  the 
are  so  precisely  similar  in  their  general  character  of  pike  tackle,  has  always 
habits,  however,  that  they  must  be  con-  seemed  to  us  an  intelligent  species  of 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  pike  family,  nonsense— a  kind  of  literature  originally 
They  are  possibly  the  independent,  invented  by  tackle  manufacturers.  Our 
eccentiip  and  self-satisfied  nabobs  of  the  own  equipment  for  pike  fishing  we  con- 
race  to  which  they  belong;  always  m  an-  eider  first-rate,  and  yet  it  consists  only  of  a 
aging  to  keep  the  world  ignorant  of  their  heavy  rod  and  reel,  a  stout  linen  line,  a 
true  character,  until  after  their  days  are  brass sneJl, a  sharp Kirby  hook,  andaland- 
'*'*?/              .  ing-net.  For  bait  we  prefer  a  live  minnow. 

Before  wandering  any  farther  oflffrom  though  a  small  shiner,  or  the  belly  of  a 

the  character  of  the  pike,  I  must  mention  yellow  perch,  is  nearly  as  sure  to  attract 

one  or  two  additional  traits,  which  I  had  notice.     We  have  taken  a  pike  with  a 

nearly  forgotten.    The  first  is,  that  the  gaudy  fly,  and  also  with  an  artificial 

pike  IS  as  distinguished  for  his  absti-  minnow,  but  you  cannot  depend  upon 

nence  as  for  his  voracity.    During  the  these  allurements.    Sinkers  wc  seldom 

summer  months,  his  digestive   organs  use,  and  the  fashionable  thing  called  a 

seem  to  be  somewhat  torpid,  and  this  is  float  we  utterly  abominate.    We  have 

the  time  that  he  is  out  of  season.    Dur-  fished  for  pike  in  almost  every  manner, 

ing  this  period  hd  is  particularly  listless  {excepting  with,  a  mvh,)  but  our  favorite 

in  his  movements,  spending  nearly  all  method  has  ever  been  from  an  anchored 

the  sunny  hours  basking  near  the  surface  boat,  when  our  only  companion  was  a 

of  the  water  ;  and  as  this  is  the  period  personal  friend,  and  a  lover  of  the  writ- 

whenthe  smaller  fry  are  usually  com-  ten  and    unwritten    poetry  of   nature, 

mencing  their  active  existence,  we  can-  This  is  the  most  quiet  and  contemplative 

not  but  distinguish  in  this  arrangement  method,  'and  nnquestionably  one  of  the 

of  nature  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  most  successful  ones ;  for  though  the 

Another"  habit  peculiar    to    this  fish,  pike  is  not  easily  frightened,  it  takes  but 

IS   as  follows :— During   the   autumn,  the  single  splash  of  an  oar  when  tioll- 

he  spends  the  day-time  in  deep  water,  ing,  to  set  him  a-thinking,  which  is  quite 

and  the  nights  in  the  shallowest  water  as  unfortunate  for  the  angler's  sneceas 
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M  if  he  wen  aotually  alarned.    Aa*-  the  Ohio  and  its  trihataries.    We  hare 

other  advantage  is,  that  while  swinging  heard  of  them  in  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence, 

to  an  anchor  you  may   fish    at    the  and  know  them  to  abound  in  Lake  Cham- 

hottom»  if  you  please,  or  try  the  sta-  plain,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 

tionary  trolling  liuhion.    To  make  our  lakes  and  rivers   of  New-England.    A 

meaning    understood,   we  would  add,  very  pretty  lady  once  told  us  that  she 

that  an  expert  angler  can  throw  his  hook  had  seen  a  pike  taken  from  Lake  Cham* 

in  any  direction  from  his  boat,  to  the  plain,  which  was  as  long  as  the  sofa 

distance  of  at  least  a  hundred  feet,  and  upon  which  we  were  seated  together, 

in  pulling  it  in,  he  secures  all  theadvau*  and  conversing  upon  the  gentle  art  of 

tages  that  result  from  the  common  mode  fishing,  and  the  tender  one  w  love.  Pike 

of  trollinff.    The  pike  is  a  fish  which  fishing  with  the   hook    we   have  not 

calls  forth  a  deal  of  patience,  and  must  practiced  to  a  very  great  extent.    Our 

he  humored ;  for  he  will  sometimes  scorn  angling  experience  has  been  chiefly  con* 

the  handsomest  bait,  apparently  out  of  fined  to  the  smaller  lakes  of  Connecticut, 

mere  spite;  but  the  surest  time  to  take  particularly  those   in    the   vicinity   of 

him  is  when  there  is  a  cloudy  sky  and  a  Norwich.      Our    favorite     resort    has 

southerly  breeze.    Live  fish  are  the  best  been  Gardner's  Lake,  whose  shores  are 

bait,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  though  surrounded  wilh  pleasant  wood«>crowned 

thel^  of  a  frog  is  good,  and  in  winter  a  hills,  teeming  with  partridge  and  wood* 

piece  of  pork,  out  nothing  can  be  better  cock,  and  the  Sabbath  stillness  which 

than  a  shiner  or  a  little  perch;  and  it  usually  reigns  about  it  is  seldom  broken. 

might  here  be  remarked,  that  as  the  pike  save  by  the  dipping  oar  or  the  laugh  of 

is  an  epicure  in  the  manner  of  his  eat«  ligbt-hearied  hsbermen.    Dearly  indeed 

ing,  it  is  invariably  a  good  plan  to  let  do  we  cherish  the  memory  of  the  pleasant 

him  have  his  own  time,  after  he  has  days  spent  upon  this  picturesque  lake ; 

seized  the  bait.    As  to  torchlight  fishinff  and  we  hope  it  may  never  be  used  for 

lor  pike,  though  unquestionably  out  of  any  other  purpose  than  to  mirror  th« 

the  pale  oi  the  regular  angler's  sporting,  glories  of  heaven,  and  never  be  visited  by 

it  is  attended  wiu  much  that  we  must  any  but  genuine  sportsmen  and  true* 

deem  poetical  and  interesting.    Who  can  hearted  lovers  of  nature.    Preston  Lake 

doubt  this  proposition,  when  we  con*  is  another  beautiful  sheet  of  water  near 

sider  the  picturesque  effect  of  a  boat  Norwich,  which  reminds  us  of  a  night 

aad  lighted  toroh,  glidii^  along  the  wild  adventure.    A  couple  of  us  had  visited 

•hores  of  a  lake,  on  a  still,  dark  night,  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pike  by 

with  one  figure  noiselessly  plying  an  oar.  torch-light,  navinff  brought  ou»  spears 

and  the  animated  attitude  of  another  re-  and  dry  pine  all  the  way  from  Norwich 

lieved  against  the  fire-lieht,  and  looking  in  a  one-horse  waggon.    It  was  a  cold 

into  the  water  like  Orpheus  into  hell ;  but  still  autumnal  night,  and  as  we  tied 

aad  remember,  too,  the  thousand  inhab-  our  horse  to  a  tree  in  an  open  field,  we 

ilants  of  the  liquid  element,  that  we  see,  had  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  "glorious 

and  almost  fancy  to  be  endowed  with  hu*  time."  So  far  as  the  fish  were  concerned 

man  sympathies?    What  a  pleasure  to.  we  enjoyed  fine  sport,  for  we  caught 

behold  the  various  finny  tribes  amid  about  a  dozen  pike,  varying  from  one  to 

their  own  chosen  haunts,  leading,  as  four  pounds  in  weight ;  but  the  miseries 

Leigh  Hunt  has  exquisitely  written,  we  subsequently  endured  were  positively 

intolerable.    Not  only  did  we  work  an 

"  A  cold,  sweet,  silver  life,  wrapped  in  everlasting  while  to  make  our  boat  sea- 

round  waves,       .         .  ^             .  worthy,  but  in  our  impatience  to  reach 

Quickened  with  touches  of  transporting  ^^  ^l{^-^^  ^^^unds,  we  misplaced  our 

brandy  bottle  in  the  tall  grass,  and  were 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  change  therefore  deprived  of  its  warming  com- 

the  tone  of  our  discourse  and  mention  the  panionsbip.    About  midnight  a  heavy 

favorite  waters  of  the  American  pike,  fog  b^an  to  arise,  which  not  only  pre- 

The  largest  we  have  ever  seen  were  vented  us  from  distinguishing  a  pike 

taken  in  the   Upper   Mississippi,  and  from  a  log  of  wood,  but  caused  us  to  be- 

on  the  St.  Joseph   and  Raisin   rivers  come  frequently  entangled  in  the  top  of 

of    Michigan,   where   they   are    very  a  dry  tree,  lying  on  the  water.   Our  next 

abundant  They  are  also  found  in  nearly  step,  therefore,  was  to  go  home,  but  then 

all   the  streams   emptying  into   Lakes  came  the  trouble  of  finding  our  **  desired 

Michigan^  £rie»  and  Ontark);  -also,  in  haven."    This  we  did  happen  to  find, for 
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a  wonder,  and  haying;  gathered  np  onr  known  fire  spearmen  to  take  eeYenty 

Jilander  started  on  our  course  over  the  pike  and  maskalounge  in  a  single  night 
rosty  grass  after  our  vehicle  and  horse.        But  we  must  curtail  our  pike  stories. 

We  found  them,  but  it  was  in  a  moat  for  we  purpose  to  append  to  our  remarks 

melancholy  plight  indeed.    Like  a  couple  a  few  interesting  observations  npon  that 

of  large  fools,  we  had  omitted  to  release  fish  which  have  been  kindly  famished 

the  horse  from  the  wagon  as  we  should  to   ns  by  an  accomplished  scholar,  a 

have  done,  and  the  consequence  was  that  genuine  angler  and  a  much  loved  friend, 
he  had  released  himself  by  breaking  the        The  pike  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 

thills  and  tearing  off  the  harness,  and  we  finny  triheB  that  the  hyena  and  jackall  do 

discovered  him  quietly  feeding  a  few  to  animals,  the  vulture  to  birds,  or  the 

paces  from  the  tree  to  which  we  had  spider  to  insects— one  of  the  most  vorfr- 

lastened  him.    What   next  to  do,  we  cious  of  fishes.    He  feeds  alike  on  the 

could  not  in  our  utter  despair  possibly  living  or  dead ;  and  even  thoee  of  his  own 

determine;  but  after  a  long  consultation  brethren  which  are  protected  by  natnre 

we  both  concluded  to  mount  the  misera-  against  the  attacks  of  other  fish,  find  no 

ble  horse,  and  with  our  fish  in  hand  we  im)tection  against  him.    It  is  remarkaUe 

actually    started    upon   our   miserable  m  the  economy  of  animals,  that  while  nt- 

joumey  home.    Our  fish  were  so  heavy  ture  provides  her  weaker  aiid  smaller  crea* 

that  we  were  compelled  at  the  end  of  the  tnres  with  the  means  of  defence  agaimt 

first  mile  to  throw  them  away,  and  as  the  the  stronger  ones,  she  has,  at  the  same 

day  was  breaking  we  entered  the  silent  time,  furnished  some  of  the  latter  with 

streets  of  Norwich,  pondering  upon  the  weapons,  apparently  for  the  very  purpose 

pleasures  of  pike  fishing  by  torch- light,  ofovercommg  the  feeble,  however  wefl 

and  solemnly  counting  the  cost  of  our  thev  may  be  guarded.    Thus,  the  pike, 

nocturnal  expedition.  with  its  immense  jaws,  armed  with  iann- 

Bttt  the  most  successful  pike  fishing  merable  teeth,  is  able  to  seize  and  crush 

we  ever  enjoyed  was  at  Crow  Wing,  on  every  kind  of  fish.    Its  own  kind  do  not 

the  Upper  Mississippi.     We  were  spend-  escape,  for  instances  are  frequent  when  a 

ing  a  few  days  with  an  isolated  Indian  pike  of  three  or  four  pounds  is  found  in 

trader  of  the  wilderness,  around  whose  the  stomach  of  one  or  twelve  or  fifteen 

cabin  were  encamped  about  three  hundred  pounds  weight 

Chippewa  Indians.    Seldom  was  it  that        It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  habits  of 

we  allowed  a  night  to  pass  away,  with-  the  pike,  which  an  angler  may  easily  do 

out  trying  our  luck  with  the  spear,  and  in  still,  clear  water.    They  have  been 

as  a  doten  canoes  were  often  engaged  in  characterised  as  a  solitaiy,  melancholy 

the  same  sport,  the  bosom  of  the  river  and  bold  fish.    Never  are  they  found  in 

often  presented  a  most    romantic   and  schools  or  even  in  pairs,  as  most  other 

beautiful  appearance.  Each  canoe  usually  fish  are,  nor  are  they  often  seen  in  open 

contained  two  or  three  individuals,  and  water,  where  other  fish  would  discover 

our  torches,  which  were  made  of  dried  them  and  avoid  their  grwp.    When  in 

birch  bark,  threw  such  a  flood  of  light  open  water  they  lie  very  near  the  bottom, 

upon   the  translucent  water,  that   we  quite  motionless,  appearing  like  a  sunken 

could  see  every  object  in   the  bed  of  stick.    Their  usual  and  favorite  place  of 

the  river  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  resort  is  among  the  tall  weeds  where 

Beautiful    indeed    were    those    fishing  they  cannot  be  seen.    Here  they  lie,  as 

scenes,  and  when  the  canoes  had  floated  it  were,  in  ambush,  waiting  the  amroach 

down  the  river  for  a  mile  or  two,  the  of  some  innocent,  unsuspecting  fisn,  when 

homeward  bound   races  that    followed  they  dart  forth  with  a  swiftness  which 

between  the  shouting  Indians  were  excit-  none  of  the  finny  tribe  can  attain,  seize 

ing  in  the  extreme.    And  what  added  to  their  harmless  victim,  and  slowly  bear  it 

€ur  enjoyment  of  this  sporting  was  the  away  to  some  secluded  spot.    Here  they 

idea  that  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  white  crusntheirprey  with  their  immense  jaws, 

man,  (besides  that  of  our  host,)  we  should  and  leisurely  force  it  into  their  capacious 

have  to  travel  one  hundred  miles  through  stomachs.    Often,  when  angling  for  the 

a  pathless  wilderness.     We  seldom  took  pike  with  a  live  perch,  from  a  wharf  so 

any  note  of  time,  and  sometimes  were  far  raised  above  the  water  that  I  coiM 

throwing  the  spear  even  when  the  day  see  every  object  for  twenty  feet  on  either 

was  breaking.    The  largest  fish  that  we  side,  a  pike  has  so  suddenfv  darted  from  a 

saw  taken  at  Crow  Wing  weighed  up-  cluster  of  weeds,  beyond  the  ran^of  my 

wards  of  forty  pounds,  and  we  have  fision,  that  the  first  faitimatioB  I  had  of 
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his  presence  was,  lliat  he  had  seized  my  their  digestive  faeoltiea  are  somewhat 

bait.  torpid,  which  appears  a  remarkable  pecn- 

Oq  one  occasion,  when  angling  on  the  liarity  in  pike  economy,  seeing  it  must 

St.  Lawrence,  I  put  a  minnow  on  my  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  wants  of  the 

hook,  and  threw  my  line  towards  a  mass  fish,  for  they  must  be  at  this  time  in  a 

of  weeds,  in  the  hope  of  tempting  a  perch  state  of  emaciaticm  from  the  eflfects  of 

to  take  it  Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed  spawning.    Daring  the  summer  they  are 

before  my  silvery  minnow  had  tempted  listless,  and  affectthe  surface  of  the  water, 

the  appetite  of  one  which  soon  conveyed  where  in  warm  sunny  weather  they  seem 

him  to  his  maw.   Knowing  that  my  game  to  bask  in  a  sleepy  state  for  hours  to- 

was  sure,  I  let  him  play  about,  first  al-  gether.    It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 

lowing  him  to  run  to  the  extent  of  my  smaller  fish  appear  to  be  aware  when 

line  and  then  drawing  him  towards  me,  this  abstinent  state  of  their  foe  is  upon 

when  on  a  sudden  a  pike  shot  from  his  him ;  for  they  who  at  other  times  are  evi- 

biding  place  and  seized  my  perch.    I  was  dently  impressed  with  an  instinctive  dread 

obligea  to  let  the  fellow  nave  his  own  of  his  presence,   are    now   swimming 

way,  and  give  him*  all  the  time  he  wanted  aronnd  him  with  total  unconcern.    At 

to  swallow  the  perch,  when,  with  a  good  these  periods,  no  baits,  however  tempting, 

deal  of  difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  disabling  can  allure  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 

him  and  towecl  him  in  triumph  to  the  retreats  from  everything  of  the  kind, 

shore.    The  pereh  weighed  a  pound  and  Windy  weather  is  alone  capable  of  ex* 

a  half;  the  pike  ten  pounds.  citing  his  dormant  powers.    This  inapti* 

The  long  and  slender  form  of  the  pike,  tude  to  receive  food  with  the  usual  kcen- 

tapering  towards  the  head  and  tail,  ena-  ness,  continues  from  the  time  they  spawn, 

Ues  him  to  move  with  great  rapidity  until  the  time  of  their  recovery  from  the 

through  the  water,  while  his  smootn  and  effects  of  it." 

finless  back  facilitates  his  movements  The  peculiarity  above  noticed  does  not 
through  the  weeds  or  marine  plants,  entirely  apply  to  the  pike  of  the  northern 
Thus  has  nature  provided  this  fisn  with  States,  and  particularly  of  the  great  lakes 
a  form  adapted  to  its  habits,  and  with  and  rivers,  whose  waters  are  not  so  sen- 
large  and  well-armed  jaws,  to  give  it  a  sibly  affected  by  the  heat  of  summer  as 
pre-eminence  among  the  finny  tribes  shallow  water  is.  In  the  smaller  streams 
which  inhabit  the  same  watere.  I  have  he  lies  in  the  listless  state  described  by 
often  thought  why  so  CTeat  an  enemy,  so  Mr.  Bbir,  bnt  when  he  can  reach  the 
great  a  devourer  of  his  race,  should  be  deep  water  he  always  does  so. 
^aced  among  them,  favored  l^  so  many  Pike  are  found  in  all  the  lakes' and  in- 
advantages.  May  it  not,  nay,  must  it  land  waters  of  the  northern  and  middle 
not  be  for  some  wise  purpose  T  It  is  States  of  the  Union.  In  the  great  lakes 
known  how  very  prolific  fi^es  are,  and  they  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  No  fish 
unless  some  way  was  provided  to  lessen  is  better  known  throughout  Europe  and 
the  number,  our  inlana  waters  could  not  the  northern  parts  of  Asia.  In  colder 
contain  the  vast  numbers  which  a  few  climes  he  attains  the  largest  size,  and  is 
years  would  produce.  Most  fish  live  on  said  by  Walkenburg  to  disappear  in  geo* 
each  other,  others  on  decomposing  sul>>  graphical  distribution  with  the  fir.  In  our 
stances  floating  about.  It  is  not  always  waters  they  are  taken  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  largest  that  prey  on  each  other,  for  four  or  five  pounds  to  fifty  or  sixty. 
the  sturgeon  is  one  of  the  largest  fresh  Their  haunts  are  generally  among  the 
water  fish,  and  he  subsists  on  decompo-  weeds  or  marine  plants  near  the  sh.ore,  or 
sing  matter,  or  minute  fish.  A  few  pike  in  deep  bays  where  the  water  is  not  made 
placed  in  a  lake,  would  vecy  effectually  rough  by  winds,  and  in  all  parts  of  rivers, 
prevent  an  over-population.  May  it  not.  They  are  rarely  found  on  rocky  bottoms 
then,  be  so  ordered,  that  the  inhabitants  of  or  bars.  A  high  wind  and  rouffh  sea 
the  seas  which  are  not  so  favored  as  those  often  drives  them  from  their  weedy  haunts 
who  dwell  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  into  deeper  water.  I  have  noticed  this 
who  have  a  great  variety  of  food  to  sup-  particularly  on  Lake  Ontario.  From 
ply  their  wants,  may  have  the  means  of  wharves  where  bass  arc  only  taken  on 
providing  their  own  sustenance  by  an  im-  ordinary  occasions,  pike  will  bite  with 
mense  increase  of  their  own  species  7  avidity  when  a  severe  gale  is  blowing  and 

Blair  observes  that  "the  abstinence  of  the  water  is  in  a  disturbed  state. 
the  pike  and  jack  is  no  less  singular  than        This  fish,  according  to  Donovan,  attains 

their  voracity ;  during  the  suouner  months  a  larger  size  in  a  shorter  time,  in  propor- 
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tion  totnost  others.    In  the  couTne  of  the  discoTered  a  lio^ of  cypms brass,  haviiiff 
first  year  it  ^ws  eight  or  ten  inches  *,  the  a  Greek  inscription  round  the  rim,  wfaicE 
second,  twelve  or  fourteen ;   the  third,  was  interfyreted  by  Dalburgus,  Bishop  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches.    Some  pike  Worms,  to  signiyr:  "lam  the  fish  first 
were  turned  into  a  pond  in  England,  the  of  all  placed  in  this  pond,  by  the  bands  of 
largest  of  which  wei^j^ed  two  and  a  half  Frederic  the  Second,  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
nounds.    Four  years  after,  the  water  was  ber,  in  the  year  of  grace  1230 ;"  which 
let  off,  when  one  pike  of  nineteen  pounds,  would  make    its   ase  267  years.    The 
and  others  of  from  eleven  to  fifteen,  were  ring  about  his  nedc   was   made   with 
found.    Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  Gleanings  of  springs  so  as  to  enlai^  as  the  fish  grew. 
Natural  History,  relates  certain  experi-  His  skeleton  was  for  a  long  time  pre- 
ments  by  which  he  shows  that  the  growth  served  at  Manheim. 
of  pike  is  about  four  pounds  a  year,  which  During  the  past  summer,  which  I  speni 
corresponds  with  the  growth  of  those  be-  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  bad 
fore  stated.  frequently  tried  the  spool  trolling,  and  al- 
The  various  books  on  sporting  give  nn-  ways  with  success.    Sometimes  I  would 
merous  instances  of  pike  wei^mng  from  use  two  lines,  one  70,  the   other    IM 
thirty  to  forty  pounds,  taken  m  Englsnd,  feet  in  length.    On  the  larger  one  I  had 
though  an  instance  is  mentioned  in  Bods-  the  best  success,  and  my  Init  woold  be 
ley's  Register  for  1765,  of  an  enormous  seized  three  times,  when  on  the  shorter 
pike  weighing  170  pounds,  which  was  one  it  would  be  but  once ;  it  being  far- 
taken  from  a  pool  near  Newoort,  Eng-  ther  from  the  boat,  the  movements  oC 
land,  which  had  not  been  fished  in  for  which  through  the  water,  and  the  noise 
ages.    In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  they  are  of  the  oars,  drove  the  fish  ofiT.    From  ex< 
found  larger  than  in  England.    In  the  perience  I  am  satisfied  that  long  trolling 
Shannon  and  Lough  Corrib,  they  have  lines  are  the  best.    Bass  will  seize  a  fly 
been  found  from  seventy  to  ninety-two  or  spoon  at  a  few  feet  distance,  but  a  pike 
pounds  in  weight    At  Broadford,  neat  wiU  not.    I  have  tried  the  experiment. 
Limerick,  one  was  taken  weighing  ninety-  when  trolling  for  pike,  to  attach  to  one 
six   pounds.    Another  was   caught  by  bookalKUt  of  pork  and  red  flannel,  a  very 
trolling  in   Loch  Pentluliche,  of  fifty  commonbait,andto  the  other  a  brass  spoon, 
pounds ;  and  another  in  Loch  Spey,  that  The  latter  was  invariably  seized  first, 
weighed  146   {wunds.    But   these  are  for  the  oidy  reason,  I  suppose,  that  it  made 
tmau  in  comparison  with  a  pike,  which  more  show  in  the  water.  Neither  resem- 
is  stated  by  desner,  (and  from  him  quoted  bled  a  fish,  fly  or  any  living  creature,  bitt 
by  most  writers  on  fish,}  to  have  been  curiosity  or  huneer  attracted  the  fish  to 
taken  in  a  pool  near  the  capital  of  Swe*  the  strange  bait  gliding  through  the  wat«r, 
den,  in  the  year  1497,  whicn  was  fifteen  which  they  seizM,  paying  wiui  their  lives 
feet  in  length,  and  weighed  350  oounds.  the  penalty  for  so  ooing. 
Under  the  skin  of  this  enormous  nsh  was 
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It  18  with  pleasure  that  we  proceed  to  from  the  ocean,  and  has  from  fifteen  to 
review,  in  an  impartial  manner,  the  twenty  thousand  inhabitanta.  It  is  situ- 
pleasing  narrative  of  Mr.  Edwards's  voy-  ated  on  a  little  eminence  on  the  banks  of 
age  up  the  Amazon  river.  Among  the  the  Para  river,  and  is  much  the  largest 
many  books  which  have  been  issued  town  in  the  entire  province, 
from  the  American  press  daring  the  past  The  harbor  is  safe  and  commodious, 
season,  this  is  by  no  means  the  least  in-  but  the  river  below  abounds  in  rocks  and 
structiFe  or  entertaining.  Treating,  as  it  sboaU,  on  account  of  which,  many  fine 
does,  of  a  country  surpassing  in  natural  vessels,  in  attempting  to  ascend  the  river 
resources  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  without  a  pilot,  have  been  destroyed, 
globe— of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  the  river 
people  different  in  every  respect  from  is  filled  with  a  number  of  snuill  islands, 
our  own — of  bright  birds  which  fi/  and  which  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
curious  insects  which  gleam  only  in  the  tation,  and  decorated  with  lofty  pum 
sunlight  of  the  tropics — of  dense  forests,  trees,  looking  like  tufts  of  waving  green 
clothed    with   perennial    verdure,   and  in  the  distance. 

palmy  groves,   abounding  in    singular  The  shores  on  either  side  of  the  river 

trees,  shrubs  of  the  most  grotesque  form,  (which  at  Para  is  no  more  than  four 

and  flowers  of  dazzling  hues — it  com-  miles  in  width,  from  the  intervention  of 

mends  itself  at  once  to  the  attention  of  islands)  are  lined  by  a  dense  and  nearly 

every  intelligent  reader,  as  a  source,  how-  impenetrable  wilderness,  composed    of 

ever  humble,  from  which  new  and  vain-  towering  trees  of  the  most  graceful  and 

able  information  may  be  derived.    The  striking  forms,  interlaced   together    by 

book,  however, has  its  fan  Its,  but  of  these  creeping  vines,  and  surrounded  by  shrubs 

we  purpose  to  say  little.  The  writer  con-  and  plants*  of  extraordinary  forms  and 

fines  himself  rather  too  closely  to  minute  gigantic  proportions, 

descriptions  of   the  birds  and  animals  The  first  aiscovery  of  the  Amazon  was 

which  he  encountered  in  his  wanderings,  made  by  accident,  in  the  year  1499,  by 

and  fails  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon,  the  same  indi- 

human  life  in  that  part  of  the  world  vidual  who  had  previously  accompanied 

which  he  visited.    Aside  from  these  de-  Columbus  on  his  voyage  to  America,  ai 

fects,  which  are  those  of  youth  and  inex-  commander  of  the  Nina.      He  merely 

perience,  the  work  has  considerable  in-  landed  at  one  of  the  islands  near  its 

terest,  and  will  reward  one  for  his  time  mouth,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  part  of 

spent  in  perusing  it.  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  inferred 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March  that  Mr.  that  be  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the 

Edwards  arrived  at  the  city  of  Para,  far-famed  city  of  Cathay.    Under  this 

The  rainy  season  was  nearly  past,  and  strange  delusion  he    sailed  for  Spain, 

everything   around — the   air,  the  earth  where  he  gave  an  account  of  his  supposed 

and  the  water — appeared  to  be  teeming  discovery.    Returning   to  take  posses- 

with  life,  animation  and  beauty.  sion  of  the  imaginary  country  which  he 

The  Indian  name  of  the  Amazon  is  believed  he  had  found,  he  was  unable  to 

"  Para-na-tinga,"  which    signifiei^   the  find  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and   was 

**  King  of  Rivers :''  from  this,  the  name  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  Spain, 

Para,  given  to  the  province,  the  city,  and  without  having  accomplished  anything 

the  southern  branch  of  the  river,  which  to  strengthen  the  expectations  in  which 

winds  around  Marajo,  is  derived.  he  had  indulged. 

The  city  is  located  about  sixty  miles  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  gorgeous 

*  A  Review  of  Mr.  Edwards's  **  Voyage  up  the  River  Amazon.'*     D.  Appleton  U  Co., 
200  Broadway. 
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fable  of  '<  EI  Dorado,**  or  the  <*  City  of  liged  to  fight  their  vmy  through  hosts  of 

the  Gilded  King,"  began  to  agitate  the  enemies.     Their  numbers   rapidly  de- 

pablic  mind.     Many  expeditions  were  creased,  and  many  fell  Tictims  to  famine 

fitted  oat  to  seek  for  this  splendid  city  of  and  disease.  Finally,  to  their  infinite  joy, 

^old,  and  hundreds  of  eager  adrentarers,  they  sailed  oat  of  the  river,  and  the 

inflamed  by  a  spirit  of  cupidity,  engaged  boundless  ocean,  in  all  its  grandeur,  was 

in  the  pursuit  of  this  brilliant  phantom,  once  more  before  them. 

In  1541,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  set  out  from  Proceeding  immediately  to  Spain,  Orel- 
Quito  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  lana  gave  an  exaggerated  account  of  his 
Indians,  two  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  wonderful  voyage;  and  among  other 
one  hundred  horse,  in  quest  of  a  country  fabulous  incidents,  he  stated  that  he  had 
rich  in  gold  and  spices,  which  he  im-  seen  an  army  of  Amazons  or  fighting 

S;ined  to  exist  to  the  eastward  of  Peru,  women  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with 
aving  proceeded  for  thirty  leagues  or  whom  he  had  several  serious  conflicts, 
more,  ne  fell  in  with  Francisco  de  Orel-  They  were  represented  as  having  fine 
lana,  a  knight  of  Truxillo,  who  joined  forms,  olive  complexions,  and  long  tresses 
him  with  a  small  reinforcement  of  troops  of  raven  blackness.    The  story  created  a 
and  Indians.    Pressing  onward  for  days  profound  sensation  at  the  time ;  and  al- 
and weeks  incessantly,  they  8ufi*ered  in-  thouzh  it  has  long  since  been  exploded 
conceivable  hardships.    Their  provisions  ahd  is  universally  disbelieved,  yet  the 
being  nearly  exhausted,  they  were  threat-  fiction  has  given  a  name  to  the  river, 
ened  with  all  the  miseries  of  famine.  whicK  will  live  for  ages  after  that  of  its 
The  density  of  the  forest  obliged  them  lo  discoverer  shall  have  sunk  into  oblivion, 
cut  down  heavy  trees  in  their  march — ^to  In  the  year  1615,  the  city  of  Para  was 
climb    Sleep    precipices,  and    to    wade  founded  by  Caldeira,  a  native  of  Porta- 
through  deep  lagoons  and  marshes.    Be-  gal.    Previous  to  this,  a  settlement  had 
aides,  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  in-  been  established  by  the  Dutch  on  the 
conveniences  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  northern  bank  of  tne  Amazon,  but  the 
in  a  miasmatic  wilderness,  exposed  to  the  Portuguese  forced  them  to  abandon  it, 
continued  annoyance  of  various  noxious  drove  them  out  of  the  country,  and  re- 
reptiles,  and  myriads  of  stinging  insects,  mained  sole  masters  of  the  province. 
Many  of  the  Indians  died,  others  deserted;  In  October,  1637,  an  expedition  was 
and  when  at  last  they  reached  the  banks  fitted  out  at  Para,  under  the  command  of 
of  the  river  Coca,  they  were  in  a  deplor-  Pedro  Teixera,  and  dispatched  on  a  voy- 
able  condition,  and  almost  famishea  for  ^e   of   exploration    up   the    Amazon, 
want  of  sufficient  food.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this 
Here   Pizarro    encamped,     and    dis-  enterprise  was  about  two  thousand,  of 
patched  Orellana  in  a  small  brigantine,  which  twelve  hundred  were  native  bo w- 
with  fifty  men,  to  course  down  the  river  men,  the  remainder,  slaves  and  women, 
in  search  of  a  fertile  country,  and  to  re-  They  embarked  on  the  28th  of  the  month, 
turn  as  soon  as  possible  with  provisions  in  forty- five  canoes,  and  after  voyaging 
for  his  starving  army.  for  rather  more  than  twelve  months,  they 
Sailing  down  the  river,  the  knight  en-  at  length  reached  Quito,  where  they  eel- 
countered  numberless  perils  and  disasters;  ebrated  their  arrival  with  bull-fights  and 
until  at  length,  having  proceeded  so  far  processions. 

in  vain  that  he  deemed  it  useless  and  even  The  Viceroy  of  Peru  having  inspected 

hazardous  for  him  to  return,  he  gave  up  the  journal  and  map  of  Teixera,  ordered 

the  design ;  and  being  probably  stimu-  him  to  return  with  competent  persons,  to 

lated  by  ambitious  desires  of  renown,  he  make  a  correct  survey  of  the  river.  Two 

determined  to  press  forward  in  defiance  persons  eminent  for  their  skill  and  learn- 

of  all  dangers,  until  he  should  reach  the  ing  were  selected,  Acuna  and  Aclieda» 

great  river,  whose  existence  bad   been  who  gave  the  first  authentic  accounts  of 

foretold  to  him  by  the  natives;  the  dis-  the  Amazon  to  the  world.    On  the  banks 

covery  of    which,  he  believed,  would  of  the  river  Nego  they  met  with  a  si ngu- 

crown  him  and  his  companions  with  im-  lar  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Encabellados, 

mortal  glory.  or  long-haired,  on  account  of  the  extreme 

Great  were  the  vicissitudes  and  arduous  length  of  their  hair,  which  in  both  sexes 

the  labors  which  they  were  forced  to  en-  extended  below  the  knees.    Journeying 

counter.      Sometimes    they    met    with  down  the  river,  they  arrived  at  the  country 

friendly  Indiana,  who  encouraged  them  to  of  the  Omagoas  or  Fiat  Heads.    These 

proceed;  at  other  times,  they  were  ob-  are   described    as   being  altogether  the 
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most  rational  and  doeiie  of  all  X\^e  Ania-  one,  the  rain  ia  rather  a  oonvenienee  than 

zoDian  tribes.    They  grew  and  manafac-  otherwise ;  for  as  it  generally  falls  late  in 

tured  cotton,  and  from  them  the  use  of  the  afternoon,  it  produces  a  refreshing 

the  serinni  or  India-rubber  was  first  ac-  blandness  in  the  atmosphere,  which  in 

quired.    They  were  engaged  in  a  contin-  that  voluptuous  climate  never  fails  to 

nal  warfare  with  the  Urinas,  a  tribe  of  secure  delicious  repose, 

cannibals  living  on  the  opposite  side  of  Our  entertaining  traveler  says  veiy 

the  river.  This  remarkable  tribe  "shaved  truly  that  "  it  would  be  impossible  to 

the  crown  of  the  bead,  and  wore  feathers  conceive  a  more  utterly  novel  tableau,** 

of    macaws   in    tbe    corners    of  their  than  is  presented  on  landinfl;  at  the  wharf 

mouths,  besides  strings  of  shells  pendent  at  Para.    Files  of  the  most  tantastic-look* 

from  ears,  nostrils  and  under  lips."  Says  ing  canoes  may  be  seen  congregated  to* 

Mr.  Edwards  : —  gether  throughou t  the  whole  length  of  the 

pier.    Numbers  of  strange  animals,  such 

"  The  number  of  tribes  was  estimated  at  ^  pioihg,  monkeys  and  pacas,  and  beaati. 

one  hundred  and  fifty,  speaking  different  f^  birds  of  the  parrot  and  toucan  kind. 


ineir  arms  were  Dows  ana  arrows;  ineir  "•••"©r  ^-  -•"•»  — »•  .— -w-.,  «,.j~..^^w. 
shields  of  the  skin  of  the  cow-fish,  or  of  of  fruit.  Moreover,  says  Mr.  Edwards, 
plaited  cane.  Their  canoes  were  of  cedars,  ^,,,  ,  ,  i,.  .  , 
caught  floating  in  the  stream.  Their  "  Oddly  dressed  soldiers  mingle  among 
hatcheto  were  of  turtle  shell ;  their  mal-  the  crowd ;  inquisitive  officials  peer  about 
lets,  the  jawbone  of  the  cow-fish ;  and  with  for  untaxed  produce ;  sailors  from  vessels 
these,  they  made  tables,  seats,  and  other  «  the  harbor  are  constantly  landing ; 
articles  of  beautiful  workmanship.  They  gentlemen  from  the  city  are  down  for  their 
had  idols  of  their  own  making,  each  dia-  morning  stroll;  beautiful  Indian  girls  flit 
tinguished  by  some  fit  symbol;  and  they  hy  like  vwions;  and  scores  of  boys  and 
had  priests  or  conjurors.  They  were  of  a  gi'lj.  «  all  the  freedom  of  nakwiiiess,  con- 
less  dark  complexion  than  other  Brazilian  tend  with  an  equal  number  of  impudent 
nations ;  they  were  well  made,  and  of  good  goats^  for  the  privilege  of  running  over 
stature,  of  quick  understanding,  docile,  jou. 
disposed  to  receive  any  instruction  from  -.        .    .       .,  ^     .^^   -l  _  -*---^--  :. 

theVguests,  and  to  render  them  any  as-  P°.\«^5""Kj^*  ""-^^i  .n/SntW 

sistance  "  astonished  at  the  cunous  and  constantly 

changing  spectacles  which  are  presented 

Alluding  to  the  paucity  of  the  tribes  to  his  eye.    He  sees  people  of  every 

now   inhabiting  the  Amazon,  he  thus  grade  and  every  shade  of  complexion 

eloquently  soliloquizes : —  thronging  the  narrow  streets ;  military 

guards,  stationed  before  the  palace  and 

<*  The  Amazon,  in  its  natural  features,  is  several  otb^r  public  buildings  of  the  dty ; 

the  same  now,  as  when  Acuna  descended ;  fy^j^  women,  marching  about  with  im- 

and  the  rapturous  descriptions  which  he  ^^j^  of    fruit  and    sweetmeats 

has  given  of  these  wild  foresU  and  mighty  .    ^  on  their  heads;  water  carriers, 

.ireams  might  haye  been  writ^^^^  SrsUnguished  by  coarse  straw  hats  of 

But  where  are  the  one  nundred  ana  nily  "**":.  o.     ^  j:«^«««:^«-    »..iw:.««.  .i^.«Iw 

Sibes,  who  then  skirted  its  borders,  anS  pn>digious  dimensions,  walking  slowly 

the  villages  so  thickly  populated?"  Along  by  the  side    of  their  jar-laden 

*                   *^  mules ;   ladies,   takina;   their   morning 

But  not  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  hitf-  rides  in  gay-curtained    palanquins,  or 

torical  associations,  we  will  revert  to  the  prettily  woven  hammocks ;  and  hundreds 

period  of  Mr.  Edwards's  arrival,  siid  ac-  of  children  of  both  sexes,  playing  and 

iompany  him  in  imagination  throughout  frolicking  with  wch  other,  in  a  state  of 

his  various  peregrinations,  noticing  only  perfect  nudity     These  are  the  pnncipal 

such  spectacles  aSd  circumstances  as  par.  sights  which  the  stranger  encounters  jn 

ticularly  struck  his  attention.  the  thoroughfares  of  Pam. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  it  was  in  The  festa  days  of  the  province  art 

the  rainy  reason  that  he  reached  the  city  numerous.    On  these  occasions  there  is 

of  Pari     This  season  is  not  so  un-  a  great  deal  of  pomp  and  parade.    The 

pleasant  as  one  would  suppose,  for  the  bells  of  the  different  churches  are  kept 

iain  rarely  falls  in  the  morning,  and  sel-  ringing  throughout  Oie  day ;  a  gorgeous 

dom  continues  for  more  than  an  hour  or  procession  moves  through  the  streets ; 

two  at  a  time.     So  far  from  incommoding  and  the  evenings  are  celebrated  by  a  dia- 
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play  of  fireworks,  and  a  general  illnmi-  tlie  same  shade  of  domplpxion.     Tbis 

BEtion  of  the  whole  city.    The  proces-  singular  fa(t  may  be  traced  to  the  gross 

ffons  are  exceedingly  novel,  and  deserve  licentioasness  and  ignorance  of  the  peo- 

parttcular  notice.     First  comes  a  fine  pie,  and  the  disregard  which  they  mani- 

military  band,  followed  by  a  number  of  lest  for  the  sacred  institution  of  matri- 

penitents,  wearing  long  black  veils,  and  mony. 

having  their  heads  surmounted  by  rude  Acconling  to  tbe  law  of  the  land, 
erowns  of  thorns.  After  these  several  every  one  who  is  not  a  priest  must  per- 
loose-robed  triars  generally  succeed,  form  military  duty.  Consequently,  (as 
Then  follow  beautiful  little  girls,  in  may  be  supposed,)  the  nam  her  of  priesta 
white  gauze  dresses :  these  are  prettily  or  padres  is  enormous !  The  reader 
decorated  with  flowers,  have  wings  on  would  doubtless  like  to  know  how  all 
their  shoulders,  and  are  designed  to  rep-  these  pious  hypocrites  earn  a  livelihood, 
resent  the  purity  and  innocence  of  the  They  do  so  principally  by  consecrating 
angels.  small  stones,  shells,  and  other  baubles. 
The  Christ  comes  next,  tottering  be-  and  selling  them  to  tbe  superstitious 
Beath  the  weight  of  the  heavy  cross,  natives,  as  sovereign  charms  a^inst  the 
Then  the  Host,  over  which  a  splendid  influence  of  phy«cal  maladies  and  evil 
eanopy  is  supported  :  as  this  passes  b^,  spirits.  Sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  of  these 
the  crowd  fsdt  simultaneously  on  their  holy  trifles  may  be  seen  suspended  from 
knees,  while  the  foreigners  testify  their  the  neck  of  one  individual.  So  wonder- 
respect  by  raising  their  hats  and  retiring  ful,  too,  is  the  credulity  of  the  natives,  that 
a  few  paces.  even  should  they  be  attacked  by  one  of 
After  this,  succeed  tbe  soldiers  and  the  very  diseases  for  which  one  of  their 
citizens — ^the  latter  bearing  on  their  heads  «  charms  "  is  a  pretended  antidote,  theii 
forgeous  images  of  the  saints,  on  plat-  belief  in  its  efficacy  would  in  no  wise  be 
surms,  strewed  with  flowers.  diminished,  but  they  would  rather  con- 
The  procession  then  closes  with  a  sider  the  malady  as  a  merited  punishment 
heterogeneous  collection  of  pretty  Indian  brought  upon  themselves  for  their  lack 
maids,  clothed  in  their  richest  finery,  and  of  faith. 

wearing  massive  chains  of  gold  around  The  first  excursion  that  Mr.  Edwards 

their    necks ;  fruit    and    confectionery  made  from  the  city,  was  to  the  American 

Tenders,  and  a  liost  of  naked  children,  rice  mills  at  Maguary.    These  are  situ- 

ninning  about  witL  the  greatest  freedom  ated  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  in  the 

and  delight !  depth  of  tbe  forest,  about  twelve  miles 

Among  the  6hief  edifices  of  the  city  are  from  Para.    A  small  vessel  is  kept  con- 

tbecustom-house,  the  president's  palace,  stantjy  plying  between  the  city  and  the 

the  arsenal  and  the  catbe&tal— the  latter  mills,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 

being  the  longest  building  of  its  kind  in  rice.    There    is    also    a   path    leading 

the  empire.    It  has  two  steejvles,  and  a  through  the  forest,  from  three  to  four  feet 

musical  chime  of  bells,  which  may  be  in  width,  so  completely  arched  by  the 

heard  ringing  at  almost  all  hours  if  the  boughs  of  overhanging  trees,  as  to  be 

day.    The  chuYches  of  Para,  as  well  as  almost  precluded  from  tbe  light  of  the 

most  other  principal  buildings  in   \be  sun.    Throughout  this  sylvan  avenue 

city,  are  constructed  of  solid  stone.   Tht  the  deepest  solitude  prevails,  interrupted 

former  are  large,  and  are  named  after  the  only  by  ths  notes  of  noisy  birds,  or 

different  saints.    They  are  all  handsome-  t\t  garrulous  chattering  of  frolicksome 

ly  ornamented  with  images  and  pictures,  monkeys. 

and  have  numerous  altars  of  curious  for-  Mt.  Edwards  and  his  companions,  it 

mation,  constructed  of  stone,  and  skill-  seems,  did  not  take  the  forest  route,  but 

fully  carved.  embarked  one  delightful  afternoon  in  a 

The  inhabitants  of  Pam  are  of  three  small  can(^e,    preferring   to    make   the 

eeneral  kinds-— the  whites,  blacks,  and  journey  by  water.    So  extremely  slow 

Indians.    Owin^,  however,  to  the  pro-  was  their  progress,  that  when  evening 

miscuous  minghng  together  of  all  classes,  arrived  they  were  still  some  distance  from 

a  variety  of  strange  intermixtures  occur;  the  mills,  and  were  obliged  to  anchor 

so  much  so,  that  one  sees  as  many  shades  near  the  mouth  of  a  lovely  stream,  where 

in  walking  through  the  streets  of  the  they  passed  the  night.  Says  Mr.  E.  :— 

city,  as  in  rambling  through  an  American  ^ 

forest  in  autumn.     Indeed,  it  is  almost  «« The  stream,  where  we  anchored,  was 

impossible  to  find  two  persons  of  exactly  narrow ;  tall  trees  drooped  over  the  water, 
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or  roangrove«  ahot  out  their  long  finger-  the  topmost  branehes,    and  £a11  dowft 

like  branches  into  the  mud  below.    Huge  again  in  gay  festoons,  hanging  in  mid  air* 

bats  were  skimming  past ;  night  birds  were  and  blooming  with  flowers  of  every  hu«, 

calling  in  strange  voices  from  the  tree- tops;  Alluding  to  the  animation  which  alwayi 

firc-flies  darted  their  mimic  lightnings;  pervades  these  evergreen  solitudes,  Mx. 

fishes  leaped  above  the  surface,  flashing  in  ^  prettily  remarks  •-— 

the  starlight ;  the  deep,  sonorous  baying  of  ^        J^ 

frogs  came  up  from  distant  marshes,  and  « »,     ,                *   i-  ,  •       ^u        u  #^ 

loud  plashinj^  in  shore  suggested  all  sorts  ^      Monkeys  are  frolicking  through  fea- 

of  nicturnal   monsters,    'twas  our  first  Jooned    bowers,    or   chasing    m    revelry 

night  upon  the  water,  and  we  enjoyed  the  through  wood  arches.  SquirreU  scamper  in 

sctne,  in  silence,  long  after  our  boatmen  fc«tacy  from  limb  to  limb,  unable  to  con- 

had  ceased  their  songT  until  nature's  wanU  tain  themselves  for  joyousness.    Coatis  are 

were  too  much  for  oir  withstanding,  and  gamboling    among  the   fallen  leaves,  or 

we  sank  upon  the  hard  floor,  to  dream  of  I^^^^g  ^'th  monkeys  m  mmble  climbing, 

scenes  far  different  -  P*^"*  .^"^  »g°"t»«  chwe    wildly   about, 

ready  to  scud  away  at  the  least   noise. 

»x     •  u^      ,  1     i_           *!.     r  II  .  *.»-.  The  sloth,  enlivened  by  the  general  inspirt- 

At  eight   o'clock    on    the   following  tion,climbs  more  rapidly  ovir  the  branches, 
morning,   our    traveler    arrived  at  the  ^^d  seeks  a  spot,  where,  in  quiet  and  re* 
mills,  and  was  just  in  time  to  partake  of  pose,  he  may  rest  him.   The  exquisite  tiny 
a   breakfast  of   a    piscatory    character,  deer,  scarcely  larger  than  a  lamb,  snuffs  en 
The  fish,  however,  was  so  remarkable  for  ultingly  the  air,  and    bounds  fearlessly* 
the  cohesive  attraction  of  its  parts,  that  knowing  that  he  has  no  enemy  here." 
mastication  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Bright  and  beautiful  birds  also  inhabit 

The  principal  mill  was  a  large  antique-  this  sylvan  paradise.     Flocks  of  noisy 

looking  building  of  solid  stone,  and  the  parrots  may  be  heard  chattering  on  the 

scenery  surrounding  it  was  exceedingly  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees — yellow    and 

wild  and  beautiful.    In  front  of  the  build-  white-breasted  toucans  may  be  seen,  with 

ing    ran  the  small  stream,  completely  their  prodigious  beaks,  perched  on  the  up-* 

embowered    with   overhanging    shrub-  per  branches,  and  cry  ing  Tucano,Tucano, 

bery.    Beyond  this,  the  dark  and  gloomy  with  human-like  accent    Gay-crowned 

forest  rose  in  solemn  and  inspiring  gran-  manakins,    superb -plumaged  chatterers* 

deur.    In  the  rear  of  the  mills,  at  the  dis-  and  pheasants  of  a  dozen  varieties,  fly 

tance  of  a  hundred  rods  or  more,  the  amid  the  foliage,  while  the  atmosphere 

silvery  waters  of  a  miniature  lake  glisten-  itself  is  alive  with  dazzling  humming* 

ed  among  the  trees.    A  Ibw  meadow  in-  birds,  butterflies  of  extraordinary  size  and 

tervened,  covered  with  low  bushes,  a  tall  splendor,  and  myriads  of  shining  bugs, 

cocoanul  lifting  its  feathery  head  here  and  •*  glittering  as  with  the  light  of  gems." 

there   above   the    foliage.    The  whole  Snakes,  although  not  very  abundant, 

scene  was  bounded  by  a  dense  wilderness,  are  occasionally  seen  of  a  gigantic  size 

from  out  whose  recesses  the  nocturnal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mills.    Mr.  E.  ai- 

cries  of  night  birds  and  prowling  animals  ludes  to  one,  (which  by  the  way  was  cn^ 

nightly  fell  upon  the  listening  ear.    A  counlered  by  the  writer  of  this  article,) 

more  sequestered  and  lonely,  yet  charm-  who,  having  been  surprised,  disgorged 

ing  and  interesting  spot,  for  the  lover  of  himself,  in  his  fright,  of   an  immense 

nature,  or  the  votary  of  sporting  pleasure,  muscovy  duck.    The  serpent  was  of  the 

cannot  be  found  than  Maguary.    It  is  a  amphibious  kind,  and  appeared   to  be 

little  hidden  paradise,  which  has  been  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 

discovered  by  but  few.  The  scarcity  of  flies  in  the  forest,  is 

The  forest,  adjacent  to   the  mills,  is  amply  compensated  by  the  extraordinary 

rich  beyond  description.    In  fact,  it  is  number  of  ants,  which   may    be   seen 

utterly  impossible  for  any  one  to  form  an  moving  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  m 

adequate  conception  of  the  gorgeousness  endless  files,  and  animating  the  leaves  of 

of  the  Brazilian  wildwoods,  who  has  not  every  tree.      Sometimes   a   flourishing 

himself  wandered  through  their  inviting  plantation  is  thoroughlv  divested  of  its 

shades     Every  tree  is  an  object  of  in-  foliage  in  a  few  weeks  by  these  destmc- 

terest— so  curious  in  form,  and  different  tive  insects.     Indeed,  I  have  myself  seen 

from  those  which  adorn  our  own  native  a  large  and  beautiful  orange  tree,  one 

woods ;  so  towering  too— blooming  with  day  blooming  in  the  richest  luxuriance, 

fragrant  parasites,  and  girded  with  creep-  the  next,  entirely  stripped  of  its  verdure— 

ing  vines,  which  find  their  way  up  into  leafless  and  bare  !    Not   unfrcqaently. 
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pmons  liTinr  in  the  coantryva  literally  *'  We  collected  specimens  of  m  great 
drlTeu  OQt  of  their  houses  by  these  in-  Tsriety  of  ferns,  calandrias,  telanzias  and 
Mcts.    At  the  expuution  of  a  week  or    maxillarias,    and    observed    many    rich 


u^l ""'?  '"*  '''^R^?  .K     ^^^"^T'Ik  wound  around  a  small  tree,  and  mingled  its 

Its  proprietors      But  these  are  not  the  beauUes  with  the  overshading  leaFw." 
extent  of  their  depredations :  they  some- 
times insinuate  themselves  in  such  in-       q^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^e  his  next  visit  to 

credible  numbers  into  the  taipa  walls  of  ^aripe.    This  is  a  neglected  estate,  situ- 

the  buiWmg,  tha  Ihey  become  at  last  un-  ^^^ '^^  ^  g„^,i  jg,^^^^  ^bout  thirty  miles 

dermmed.  and  faU  for  want  of  support  to  ^^^^  p^     ^^  embarked  with  his  com- 

t)5i?°  J  •     .  •     •        .       -V  panions  at  midnight,  in  a  small  canoe, 

When  engaged  in  stripping  a  tree,  they  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Through 

act  with  the  neatest  unity  and  system.  A  ^^^      ^^^  ^^^^s  of  night  they  slowly  pro- 

regular  file  of  ants  may  be  seen  marching  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  noiseless  journey ;  and 

up  m  perfect  order  oh  one  side  of  the  ^^^^  ^^e  bright  sunlight  again  illumined 

trunk,  while  another  file  IS  descending  on  ^^^  emerald  foliage  Iround  them,  they 

the  opposite  side,  each  one  of  the  insects  ^^^^    still  scveiS   miles  distant  from 

hearing  a  piece  of  a  leaf  as  large  as  a  six-  Marine.    But  we  will  give  the  reader  Mr. 

pence  in  his  mouth ;  while  a  number  of  Edwards's  own  pretty  descripUon  :— 
others  are  located  up  amid  the  branches,  '^      ''  '^ 

busily  employefl  in  cutting  off  the  leaves       „..  j  «««j  ..^j  ««  „.,^  «,:«j 

with  thpir  tPPfh  Morning  dawned,  and  we  were  wind- 

Tio-  ♦  V  ♦       1       ♦  ing  in  a  narrow  channel,  among  the  lovcli- 

Bats,  too,  are  numerous,  not  only  at  est  islands  that  eye  ever  rested  on.    They 

the  mills,  but  in  fact  m  every  part  of  the  ^^  ^pon  the  water  like  living  things ;  their 

province.     Amonj  the  diflTercnt  species  g^een  drapery  dipping  beneath  the  surface, 

18  the  giant  vampire,  so  well  known  for  and  entirely  concealing  the  shore.    Upon 

the  deadlinees  of  its  bite:     It  has  been  the  mainland,  we  had  seen  huge  forests, 

Ceibulously  stated    by  various  travelers,  that  much  resembled  those  of  the  north 

that   this   animal  lulls   its  unconscious  magnified ;  but  here,  all  was  different,  and 

Tictim  into    the  deepest  repose  by  the  o"'   preconceptions  of  a  forest    in   the 

fenningof  its  wings,  while  it  is  extract-  *'°Plf»  were  more  than  realized      Vast 

ing  the  life-blood  from  his  veins.    All  numbers  of  palms  shot  up  their  tall  stems. 

♦K?«  ;-  *«ki*      %i^^       u  J  and  threw  out  their  coronal  beauties  in  a 

this  IS  fable.    No  case  has  ever  occurred  profusion  of  fantastic  forms.    Sometimes 

at  Para  of  any  person  having  sustained  {y^^  i^^g  igavee  assumed  the  shape  of  a 

any  serious  injury  from  their  bite,  al-  feather-encircled  crest,  at  others,  of  an 

though  numbers  of  unsuspecting  sleepers  opened  fan ;  now,  long  and  broad,  they 

have  been  ** phlebotomized *'  in  their  big  drooped  languidly  in    the  sunlight;  and 

toes  by  them.  again,  like  ribbon  streamers,  they  were 

Two  or  three  miles  below  the  mills  is  fltoating  upon  every  breath  of  air.    Some  of 

a  little  settlement,   called   Very    appro-  ^hese    palms  were  in  blossom,  the  taU 

{>riately  ••  Larangeira  *»  or  "  oranire  erove."  "f^^^  °^  yellow  flowers  conspicuous  among 

t  is  composed  of  about  a  dozen  or  more  ^^%  ^«»^«!5  .^'°'".  °^^^"  depended  masses 

leaf.cover^    habitations,  and    is    very  of  large  fruits,  ripening  in  the  sun,  or  at- 

iirAf*.'i»  .:•.!. 4«j  ^    1  J:  •      u     1      f  Tu^  tracting  flocks  of  noisy  parrots.     At  other 

T1!F  ^l'!*^^^^^  *  "«^"§  ^^""^  ^^  }\^  spots,  the  palms  had  disappeared,  and  the 

stream.     This  place  abounds  m  flourish-  dense  foliage  of  the  tree-tops  resembled 

ing  orange  trees,  which  are  noted  for  piles  of  green.    Along  the  shore,  creeping 

the  deliciousness  of  their  golden-colored  vines  so  overran  the  whole,  as  to  form  an 

fruit.     Here  are  stationed  an  **  old  com-  imper\''iou8  hedge,  concealing  everything 

mandante  "  and  a  few  beggarly  troops,  within,  and  clustering  with  flowers." 
for  the  better  security  of  this  part  of  tne 

province.    The  old  fellow  was  at  least        Caripe  is  a  beautiful  place,  bnt  exceed- 

sixty  years  of  age,  yet  at  the  period  of  ing  wild  and  lonely.    It  commands  a  fine 

our  departure,  he  had  a  lovely  wife,  with  view  of  the  river  in  front,  it  being  ten 

jet-black  eyes    and  raven  hair,  whose  miles    across   to  the   next    intervening 

senior  he  must  have  been    by   nearly  island.    Fish  are  caught  here  abundantly 

forty-five  years.  by  the  natives,  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

It  was  on  a  glorious  morning  that  Mr.  The  water  in  the  streams  rises  and  falls 

£.  took  his  final  departure  from  Maguary.  with  the  river,  and  some  of  them  arc 

Passing  through  the  forest,  says  he--  left  almost  entirely  dry  by  the  ebbing 
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Ude.    The  Indians  take  advantage  of  this  The  manp^roves,  with  which  many  of 

wrcumsUnce  m   the   following  curious  the  Para  streams  are  skirted,  constitute 

manner:  havmg  constructed  a  simple  ap.  certainly   a    very    interesting    feature. 

paratus  of  long  reeds,  from  six  to  eight  These  curious  trees  are  low  and  have  a 

leet  m  length,  and  matted  together  by  main  stem,  from  which  numbers  of  others 

thongs   of  irrass,  they  stretch  it  across  radiate  in  every  direction,  taking  root  in 

the  mouth  of  one  of  the  streams  at  high  the  mud.    They  subserve  a  useful  pur- 

tide,  having  taken  the  caution  to  secure  pose,  in  binding  ^)gether  the  soil,  and  in- 

it  properly.  The  water  passes  out  through  creasing  the  body  of  the  island,  by  catch- 

the  rushes  without  any  difficulty;  but  ing  and  adding  to  it  all  manner  of  drift. 

alas !  all  the  mnocent  little  fishes  are  left    Says  Mr.  E.  • 

behind. 

Returning  to  the  city,  we  soon  after  "indeed,  whole  islands  are  thus  formed; 
find  our  traveler  voyaging  in  a  canoe  by  and  within  the  memory  of  residents,  an 
Starlight,  to  another  estate,  bearing  the  island  of  considerable  size  has  sprung  up 
name  of  Tanau.  At  this  place  is  one  of  within  sight  of  the  city  of  Para.  In  a 
the  most  extensive  pottery  establishments  similar  way,  the  thousands  of  islands  that 
in  the  province.  It  is  located  on  the  brow  dot  the  whole  Amazon  have  been  formed." 
of  a  small  hill,  and  the  buildings  are  al- 
most concealed  from  view  by  the  trees  Arriving  at  Vigia,  our  canoe  voyagers 
and  surrounding  shrubbery.  This  estate  anchored  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
is  an  extremely  interesting  one  on  ac-  ing  crossed  over  to  the  Roscenia  of  Sen-> 
count  of  its  associations,  having  been  hor  Godinho,  to  whom  they  had  letters  of 
laid  out  many  years  ago  by  the  unfortu-  introduction.  Here  they  were  well  re- 
flate Jesuits.  There  are  about  eighty  ceived,  and  treated  with  that  cordiality  and 
slaves  stationed  here,  engaged  either  in  hospitality  for  which  southern  planters 
cultivating  the  plantation,  or  in  working  are  so  remarkable.  Our  friends,  it  seems* 
in  the  kiln.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  were  not  very  epicurean  in  their  diet 
they  are  not  obliged  to  perform  any  severe  while  on  this  plantation,  and  did  not 
labor,  but  are  kept  busily  employed  at  scruple  to  eat  monkeys,  iguanas,  and 
both  morning  and  evening.  other  "  choice  animals,^  from  which  we 

Among  the  many  vegetable  productions  northerners  are  forever  precluded, 

of  this  place,  may  be  named  the  castania  After  a  pleasing  visit  of  several  days, 

or  Brazil  nut.    This  delicious  fruit  grows  during  which  time  they  collected  quite  a 

on  very  tall  trees,  and  is  one  of  the  prin-  number  of  new  birds  and  animals,  they 

cipal  exports  of  the  province.    Immense  took  leave  of  Senhor  Godinho,  and  re* 

quantities  of  them  are  annually  brought  turned  to  the  city,  where  they  began  to 

down  from  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  make  immediate  preparations  for  ascend- 

trade.  ing  the  Amazon. 

Shortly  after  our  traveler's  return  from  In  order  that  they  might  enjoy  perfect 

Tanau,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Vigia,  a  independence,  and  have  the  power  of 

pretty  little  village,  situated  on  the  Para  stopping  wherever  tbey  pleased,  they 

river,  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  purchased  a  river  craft  for  their  own  ac- 

As  the  route  by  the  river  was  less  inter-  commodation. 

esting  and  somewhat  hazardous.  Air.  The  boat  was  of  singular  construction* 
Edwards  preferred  the  inland  course,  being  thirty  feet  in  length,  with  a  round 
which,  although  much  the  longest,  is  one  curved  bottom,  entirely  destitute  of  a  keeL 
of  the  most  charming  trips  that  can  be  The  cabin  was  in  the  after  part,  and  pro- 
taken  from  the  city.  How  truly  delight-  vidcd  with  lockers  for  provisions,  and 
ful  must  it  have  been  for  our  adventurer —  berths  for  sleeping.  The  greatest  width 
sailing  down  those  lovely  embowered  of  the  boat  was  seven  feet.  The  forward 
streamlets — winding  amon^  the  little  part  of  the  craft  was  appropriated  to  the 
islands — listening  by  starlight  to.  the  luggage,  over  which  was  a  matting  cor- 
sweet  songs  of  Faustino,  or  to  his  ering,  of  a  semi-circular  form.  On  either 
legendary  stories,  so  romantic  and  wild,  side  of  this  the  deck  extended  out  for  a 
Oh,  it  must  have  been  blissful  indeed !  foot  or  more,  on  which  the  Indians  sat 
Throuo;houttheday  Mr.  Edwards  amused  while  engaged  in  paddling.  The  boat 
himself  in  firing  at  the  monkeys  gam-  was  moreover  furnished  with  a  small 
boling  ambng  the  trees,  or  in  shooting  square  sail. 

the  various  birds  which  he  saw  running  Having  procured  the  requisite  pass- 

among  the  mangroves  along  the  shore.  ports,  our  adventurers  started  one  fair 
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May  morning  on  their  interesting  voyage  islands,  covered  entirely  with  flourisbtng 

up  the  river.      When  opposite  Caripe,  groves  of  palms.     Of  these  remarkable 

the  Galliota  sprung  a  leak,  and  was  in  trees,  more  than  a  hundred  kinds  are 

danger  of  being  swamped.    In  order  to  known  to  exist  in  Brazil.    Besides  these, 

repair  damages,  it  was  found  necessary  our  voyagers  occasionally  saw  groups  of 

to  take  out  all  the  cargo,  which  of  course  seringa  trees,  near  which  were  located 

subjected  them  to  considerable  trouble  the  leaf-covered  dwellings  of  the  *^gum 

and  delay.  coUedors," 

In  three  days,  all  damage  having  been  Entering  one  of  the  direct  channels  of 

repaired,  they  hoisted  their  new  big  sail,  the  Amazon,  called  the  Tapajana,  they 

and  away  sped  the  little  Galliota  from  the  were  serenaded  by  troops  of  guaribas  or 

quiet  waters  of  Caripe.  howling  monkeys,  whose  voices,  horrific 

On  account  of  the  strength  of  the  cur-  beyond   description,  Mr.  £.  graphically 

rent  and  the  changes  of  the  tide,  their  likens  to    *Hhe  roaring  of  mad   bulls 

progress  was  exceedidgly  slow.    Besides,  and  the  squealing  of  mad  pigs"  mingled 

they  were  ^enerallv  obliged  to  anchor  together. 

during  the  night,  whatever  might  be  the  One  evening  they  surprised  a  flock  of 

state  of  the  tide,  on  account  of  the  ^reat  macaws,  who  were  roosting  among  the 

number  of  small  islands,  which  rendered  trees.    Flying  quickly  from  their  place  of 

the  navigation  quite  dangerous.  concealment,  they  arcled  in  large  num- 

In  a  few  days  they  crossed  the  mouth  bers  over  the  heads  of  our  adventurers, 

of  the  river  Tocantius,  one  of  the  grand-  They  were  immediately   saluted   by  a 

est  of  the  Amazon  branches.    This  river  simultaneous  discharge  of  fire-arms  from 

18  navigable  for  an  immense  distance,  and  the  boat,  which  brought  down  one  of 

has  a  number  of  flourishing  settlements  their  number  in  a  dilapidated  condition 

on  its  banks.     It  takes  its  rise  in  a  min-  to  the  ground.    Reproved  to  be  one  of 

eral  district,  remarkable  for  its  precious  the  blue  and  yellow  variety, 

stones  and  wild  mountain  scenery.    The  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  Galliota  was 

principal  town  on  its  banks  is  Cameta,  0p|)O8ite  the  village  of  Ganipa.    This  is 

a  village   containing   near   twenty-five  a  place  of  but  little  importance  at  present, 

hundred  inhabitants.  containing  but  a  few  hundred  inhabi- 

By  way  of  amusement  and  variety,  Mr.  tants,  and  having  but  a  trifling  trade.  The 

Edwards  and  his  companions  frequently  town  itself  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  a 

went  ashore  on  the  different  islands,  in  small  eminence,  and  is  fronted  by  a  pretty 

quest  of  game,  and  many  were  the  bright-  little  island,  called  the  '<  Isle  of  Paro- 

plumaged   birds  which    they   killed  on  quels." 

these  sporting  occasions.    In  their  ram- .      Soon  after  passing  Garupa,  our  travel- 

bles  on  shore  tbey  often  witnessed  inter-  ers  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Xingu,  a 

esting  pictures  of  Indian  life — a  group  of  large  river,  almost  equal  to  the  Tocantius 

natives,  seated  around  a  blazing  fire  and  in  length.    On  its  banks  are  a  number  of 

roasting  fish  in  the  flame ;  others  louog-  Indian  settlements,  which  derive  their 

ing  in  their  hammocks,  suspended  be-  support    chiefly  from  the  India-rubber 

tween  a  couple  of  slender  palms,  or  rov-  they  manufacture,  it  beang  considered  the 

ing  about  with  their  guns  in  search  of  best  in  the  province.    The  scenery,  al- 

feathered  prey.  though  mountainous,  is  singularly  beau- 

Braves  was  the  name  of  the  first  town  tiful. 

where  our  travelers  landed.     This  place  Among  the  many  annoyances  to  which 

has  few  attractions,  being  composed  of  a  our  friends  were  subjected  in  ascending 

scanty  number  of  mud  nouses,  thatched  the  river,  those  which  they  experienced 

with  a  species  of  palm.     The  scenery  from  the  multiplicity  of  biting  insects 

around  is  beautiful,  and  the  forest  is  well  were  decidedly  the  most  perplexing  and 

supplied   with  India-rubber    trees.  ^  In  disagreable.    Above  the  Xingu,  musqui- 

front  of  a  certain  store,  they  saw  a  num-  toes  are  wonderfully  numerous,  and  are 

her  of  "  leisurely  gentlemen  "  engaged  in  exceedingly  vindictive  and  blood-thiisty  in 

rolling  balls  at  a  single  pin;  at  another  their   dispositions — indeed,  they    are   a 

place,  they  observed  some  natives  occu-  serious  drawback  to  the  pleasures  of  voy- 

pied  in  painting  plates  and  small  pans  of  aging  on  the  Amazon, 

white  clay,  the  workmanship  of  which  In  traveling  in  the  wilds  of  Brazil,  one 

was  very  commendable.  has  to  accustom  himself  to  eat  every  kind 

Continuing  their  course  up  the  river,  of  food,  and  witness  many  singular  «pt- 

they  wound  around  innumerable  small  curean  spectacles.     Says  Mr.  E. : — 
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**  Oar  macaws,  fricawoed  with  rice,  mad«  taken  her  at  Monte  Alegre,  and  was  now 

a  very  respectable  meal;  but  what  then,  conveying  her  home.    She  was  very  beau- 

maoy    a    more    reputable  fowl   has  that  tiful,  and  her  expression  was  io  touchingly 

disadvantage.    The  Indians  shot  a  small  disconsolate,  that  we  were  half  tempted  to 

monkey,  and  before  life  was  out  of  him,  consider  ourselves  six  centuries  m   the 

threw  him  upon  the  fire.  Scarcely  warmed  past,  toss  the  old  gentleman  into  the  river, 

through,  he  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  de-  and  cry,  St.  Denis  to  the  rescue  !    Poor 

voured  with  a  sort  of  cannibal  greediness»  girl  •  she  had  reason  enoush  for  sadness, 

that  made  one  shudder."  as  she  thought  of  her  unpleasant  widow- 

hood,  and  of  the  merciless  cowhide   in 

On  the  nth  the  Galliota  sailed  by  the  reVK^'orid^i'^^^^^^                   ^Her 

Lttle  town  of  Pryinha,  situated  upon  the  ^yes  glistened  an  instant,  but  the  thought 

northern  shore.    The  land  was  here  low  of  her  father  so  near  soon  dimmed  them 

and  swampy,  and  covered  with  a  forest  with  .tears.'* 
of  extraordinary    magnificence.      The 

palm  trees  were  to  be  seen  no  longer;  _       .     ^^.      .     ^  ,..                ,     , 

but  in  their  stead,  tall  mullato.  manga-  „  ^^  ^^^  15th.  the  Galliota  arrived  at 

heira  and  cotton  trees  were  abundant,  Santarem.     With  the  exception  of  the 

giving  a  peculiar  character  to  the  woody  <^}^y  o^  ?ara»  t^*  «.  the  largest  town  in 

landscape.    The  former  is  one  of  the  ^he  province.    It  is  situated  on  the  bank* 

handsomest  of  Brazilian  trees,    it  is  very  ^^  ^^f  Tapajos  or  Reto  /iver,  and  com- 

lofty,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  spreading  «?ands  an  extensive  trade  with  the  intc- 

top.  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  "^r.   The  population  of  the  town  is  near 

is  profusely  decorated  with  clusters  of  four  thousand.   ,  ^    ^      .     .       ^    _^ 

snowy  flowerets.     It  derives  its  name  ,  The  scenery  of  the  Tapajos  is  extreme- 

from  the  yellow  color  of  its  bark.    The  y    picturesque    and   beautitul      About 

most  valuable  tree,  however.which  grows  ^^^  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above,  the 

on  the  Amazon,  is  the  cedar.    This  is  mountains  hft  up  their  towering  peaks 

very  abundant  on  the  Jupura,  one  of  the  ^^.  ""^Jf  ^X  .^^^  ^^^  sky.    Near  here,  the 

upper  branches,  and  is  frequently  found  ™'?®f*^  region  commences,  which  is  not 

floating  in  immense  quantities  in  the  only  remarkable  for  its  precious  stones, 

river.    Had  the  inhabitlnts  of  Para  one  ^"^  ^^fojor  Us  rare  animals,  richly  plu- 

third  the  enterprise  of  the  "Yankees."  fpaged  birds,  and  splendid  flowers.    A 

rafting  on  the  Amazon  might  be  made  ^»"^«  *?"^er  up  is  an  Indian  settlemeirt, 

extremely  profitable.  ^*^f  ?  >*«•&«  nnmbers  of  feather-embroid- 

On  the  12th,  the  town  of  Monte  Alegre  ^'^  ^J^sses  and  hammocks  are  annually 
was  in  sight.  This  place  is  particularly  manufactured  and  brought  down  to  Para 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  cuyas  or  *o'  sale.  .  u  ♦u 
painted  gourds,  some  of  which  afe  quite  ^  G^^^i^rig  once  more  under  weigh,  the 
handsome,  both  in  form  and  coloring.  Galliota  pursued  its  course  up  the  Ama- 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  diversified  zon.  This  mighty  river  gradually  narrow- 
and  beautiful,  aSd  the  banks  of  the  river  ^*^  our  adventurers  proceeded  onward, 
are  overhung  with  thick  clustering  vines.  Previous  to  their  arrival  at  Santarem.  it 
gaily  decorated  with  flowers  of  pink  and  H  avenged  from  eight  to  ten,  and  some- 
blue.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  times  fifteen  miles.  Between  this  town 
town,  a  tall  peak  lifts  up  its  green-man-  ^^^  ^^^^  '^}^  heen  estimated  that  there 
tied  head,  constituting  a  prominent  land-  ^re  more  than  tt^elve  hundred  islands, 
mark  for  many  miles  around.  Near  this  "^on®  of  them  very  small,  and  all  covered 
place  the  river  makes  a  bold  curve,  and  y^^^h  the  richest  verdure.  The  distance 
expands  to  a  width  of  from  fifteen  to  '»  ^T"'  »'*  hundred  miles, 
twenty  miles.  The  land  on  the  southern  ,  The  country  immediately  above  San- 
shore  is  high.  J??:«m  abounds  in  groves  of  cocoa  trees. 

On  the   14th,  our  friends  made  a  halt  Th«8e  »'*  low.  being  seldom  above  hf- 

at  a  cocoa  plantation,  where  they  wit-  *^"  [^^^  "»  ^«'g^*-  ,  ^^\l^^^ .u  .  !?* 

nessed   the   following  dramatic  scene,  trees  become  so  matted  together,  that  the 

Says  Mr  E.  • grove  itself  looks  like  an  immense  ban- 

'    '  *  yan.  being  one  dense  mass  of  rich  and 

"  While  here,  a  montaria  arrived,  con-  clustering  foliage.                       ,     .  .     , 

taining  a  sour-looking  old  fellow,  and  a  ^^9"  ^^^J^^^'*'  our  travelers  landed  at 

youne  girl  seated   between    two  slaves.  Obidos.     This  is  a  place  of  considerable 

She  hafi  eloped  from  some    town  above  trade,  and  contains  upwards  of  a  thousand 

with  her  lover,  and  her  father  had  over-  inhabitants.    The  river  is  here  contracted 
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In  width  to  a  mile  and  a  half.    Through  of  age,  lolling  as  complacentlj  in  hta 

this  narrow  space  the  waters  boil  and  hammock  as  an  old  Turk,  and  (axiiria- 

dash  furiously  like  those  of  a  whirlpool,  ting  in  the  fumes  of  a  formidable  pipe. 
The  position  of  the  place  is  indicated  by        At  Serpa  our  travelers  witnessed  a 

two  high  hills,  which  stand  like  faithful  singular  Indian  dance.    The  men  were 

sentinels  continually  watching  over  it.  dressed  in  shirts    and  pantaloons,  and 

On  the  23d,  the  Galliota  sped  quickly  the  maidens  clad  in  white  gowns^,  pret- 

by  the  lofty  bluff,  which  rises  in  its  soli-  tily  decorated  with  gay-colored  ribbons 

tary  and  imposing  magnificence,  a  distin-  and  flowers.    The  music  on  this  occasion 

guishing  monument  between  the  waters  consisted  of  aone-stickeddrum  and  wire- 

of  the  upper  and, lower  Amazon  ;  mark-  ntringed  guitar, which  undoubtedly  chord- 

ing  the  district  of  Para,  from  that  of  the  ed   most  mellifluously  together.      The 

Rio  Negro.  dance  was  a  kind  of  <*  cheat,"  in  which 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  our  the  men  were  coquetted  most  wiekedly 

friends  arrived  at  Villa  Nova,  just  in  time  by  the  heartless  damsels,  who  skipped 

to  witness  a  brilliant  illumination  and  about  in  a  manner  most  di£Scult  to  be 

torch-light  procession,  which  was  then  conceived.    To  add  to  the  ridiculousness 

taking  place  in  the  village,  in  commemo-  of  the  scene,  all  parties  kept  time  with 

Yation  of  St.  Juan,  one  oftts  patron  saints,  the  music  by  a  spasmodic  snapping  of 

Succeeding  the  procession,  says  Mr.  £..  fingers  and  loud  shuffling  of  feet  on  the 

floor,  as  they  rapidly  approached  and 

"  Were  ingeniously  preposterous  angels,  receded  from  each  other. 


were 

kite«;    and  others  "still,  in  parti-colored  --"--away  to  their  several  hom«^ 

gauds,  suggestive   of  scape  angels  from  «*^^"S  ^e»[  inebriated  comrades,  who 

Pandemonium.    Behind  these  loitered  the  ^^Y.  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  to  recover 

tag,  raz   and  bobtail,  or  the  black,  red  ™»r  equilibrium  at  leisure. 

and  yellow,  in  the  most  orthodox  Tarn-  Drawing  near  the  Barra  of  the  Rio 

many  style."  Negro,  our  travelers    noticed  that  the 

water  of  the  river  became  gradualJy  dark- 

Oq  the  26th,  our  travelers  resumed  er  and  darker  in  color.    Finally  it  ap- 

their  journey,  keeping  ahead  of  the  Gal-  peared    intensely  black,  yet  still   clear 

lioU  in  a  small  montaria,  which  they  and  limpid ;  the  rippling  wavelets  spark- 

nad  purchased  at  Villa  Nova  for  sporting  ]irig  in  the  sunlight,  like  crystal  gems ! 

purposes.  Theycreated  sad  havoc  among  On  either  side,  towering  bluffs,  covered 

the  egrets,  cranes,  and  other  long-leyged  with  luxuriant  verdure,  rose  in  imposing 

birds,  which  frequented  the  shores  ot  the  beauty,   while   green   gulfs,    festooned 

small  streams  and  igaripes.    Thus  they  with  flowering  vines,  lay  between,  giv- 

whirled  away  the  days.    At  night,  says  ing  a  character  of  exceeding  richness  and 

^'  ^'»  variety  to  the  enchanting  landscape. 

„  Ti.  -,                .      *       .1-               *L  -A-t  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth 

..h  n  Ja  J5,Vrirth!  T^^^l  ^''P  •"  -^^    <*ay>  OUT  adventurers  arrived  at  the  Barra, 
cabin  and  while  away  the  hours  m  sinsine     u^i,:^  i-  u  j  r 

all  the  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  social  songs,  f*    "^   accomplished  a  voyage  of  near 

thj^t  memory  could  suggest.    Old  Amazon  '^«^7«    hundred   miles.      This  was  the 

was  never  so  startled  before;  and  alon«  his  termmation   of    their  interesting    jour- 

banks,  the  echoes  of  Old  Hundred  and  Lucy  ^^Y-    Having  taken  a  house,  they  pre - 

Long  may  be  traveling  still."  pared  for  a  stay  of  several  weeks  on 

shore. 
Stopping  at  a  certain  plantation,^ Mr.        Barra  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Rio  Ne- 

Edwards  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  gro  district ;  but  aside  from  the  barracks 

large  and  highly  cultivated  tobacco  field,  and  the  house  of  the  Assembly,  there  are 

The  Rio  Negro  tobacco  is  considered  su-  no  buildings  here  deserving  of  notice ;  and 

pcrior  to  any  raised  in  the  United  States,  even  Oiese  are  but  miserable  structures, 
peing  quite  mild  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor.        The  scenery   has  much   interest  and 

It  is  put  up  in  long  rolls,  and  is  wound  beauty.    The  river  in  front  stretches  out 

with  rubber,  to  protect  it  from  the  influ-  like  a  lake,  while  a  glistening  stream, 

ence  of  the  weather.    Every  one  smokes  embowered  with  verdure,  circles  around 

in  Brazil— -both  men,  women  and  chil-  the  upper  portion  of  the  town.    As  far 

dren;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  spec-  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gorgeous  forest 

tacle  to  see  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  extends,  looking  like  one  vast  sea  of  foli- 
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age,  as  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  gentle  a  small  waterfall,  having  a  descent  of 
undnlations  of  the  land.  On  the  bank  of  about  twelve  feet.  Advantage  has  been 
the  river  stands  an  old  ruin,  which  in  taken  of  this  by  the  construction  of  a 
its  better  days  was  used  as  a  kind  of  saw-mill  just  below.  During  the  rainy 
fortification,  but  which  is  now  so  over-  season,  the  water  of  the  river  is  so  high, 
grown  with  moss  and  clambering  vines,  that  the  fall  is  hardly  perceptible — con- 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguished  from  the  sequently,  it  is  then  impossible  to  work 
surrounding  foliage.     Says  Mr.  £. : —  the  mill.    Both  seasons,  however,  have 

their  peculiar  advantages.  While  the 
'*Here  the  secluded  inhabitants  live,  water  is  low,  (which  is  the  case  through- 
scarcely  knowing  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  out  the  dry  season,)  the  mill  is  kept  in 
and  as  oblivious  of  outward  vanities  as  constant  operation ;  and  when  it  is  high, 
our  Dutch  ancestors,  who  in  by-gone  cen-  gufficient  employment  is  afforded  in  float- 
tunes  vegetated  upon  the  banks  of  the  ^  ^^^^  ,  ^^om  above. 
Hudson.  Here  is  no  rumbling  of  carts,  or  %^^  Ed wirds  is  quite  eulogistic  con- 
a^molni'orreig^^^^^^^^^^  V-  ceming  the  delicious\ater  of  the  Rio 
ken  only  by  the  rub-a-dub  of  the  even-  Negro,  which  he  declares,  for  bathine 
ing  patrol,  or  by  the  sweet,  wild  strains  purposes,  to  be  superior  to  any  with 
firom  some  distant  cottage,  where  the  In-  which  he  is  acquainted.  It  produces  a 
dian  girls  are  dancing  to  the  music  of  their  pleasant  exhilaration,  such  as  those  only 
own  voices."  are  able  to  appreciate,  who  have  them- 

__        ,          ,,.,,,         ,.,   ,  selves  bathed  m  it,  or  in  the  waters  of  a 

How  pleasantly  did  the  days  glide  by  mineral  spring. 

at  Barra !    The  mornings  were  probably  xhe  people  generally  are  very  cleanly, 

spent  in  wandering  in  the  forest,  inquest  and  bathe  regularly  every  day.     Says 

of  natural     specimens, — bright- winged    jyjf  £. 

birds,  shining  insects  and  curious  sbeUs  I 

The    evenings,  too,  were    not  without  "  The  women  were  usually  in  before 

their    amusements.      Roving  carelessly  sunrise  ;  and  we  never  saw,  as  some  have 

about  the  town  by  starlight— swinging  in  asserted  in  the  case,  both  sexes  promiscu- 

their  comfortable  hammocks — mingling  ously  in  the  water." 

in  the  dances  of  the  natives — inhaling        rrw    ^      v    4U* «  «*  11:^*  m««..^ 

the  fumes  of  a  soothing  cigar  or  wreath-  .  J^^»  "^X  ^t^^^'hTfl^ln.lf  £n 

ing  circles  of  smoke  from  long  Indian  ^"  ,^«  °";««^?«  ^riw^nnt  L^nlt  In 

f  Erv'S^nrch^^^^^^  trrere^rnK^:? ;^;  '::^z 

Sirlt^^iSeJ^^^^^^^  Bir:iT;^^^^^ 

rKd'elrtfwffi                  Oh:  !>ook  wjjich'^*^^^^^^^                   ^|l- 

most  enviable  WUUam  I  do  you  not  wish  -  ^^^Jit  e  m^re  mo^^^^^^^      Ba. a.  th^a 

^hrbirdnft^r^^^^^^  ^t^  ^^-^-  .^^^-ing   to  a   certain 

varieties  and  of  the  most  exquisite  plu-  bathing  scene,  he  says  :- 

mage.    All  day  long  may  be  heard  the  « while  the  gentlemen  were  in  the  wa- 

boisterous  cries  of  parrots    and    jays,  ^er.  the  ladies  upon  the  bank  were  ap- 

while  occasionally  the  plaintive  notes  of  plauding,  crilicisiog  and  comparing  styles, 

the  solitary  troquis  fall  upon  the  ear.  for  there  were  alihost  as  many  nations  of 

Manakins,  with  glowing  crests,  flit  from  us,  as  individuals ;  and  when,   in  their 

bush  to  bush ;  fly-catchers  flutter  in  the  turn,  they  darted  through  the  water,  or 

air,   and  motmots  and   curious  pigeons  dove,  like  streaks  of  light,  to  the  very  bot- 

sit  silently  on  the  branches,  almost  con-  torn,  they  were  in  no  wise  distressed  that 

oealed    from    view    by    the  clustering  Z^  scrupled  not  at  the  same  privilege. 

leaves.    But  the  most  splendid  of  ail  the  They  were  all  practiced  ^^^.f^^^^l^^^^^ 

fftMt  hirdii    arp   the  chatterers      These  "®"'  ^ut  the  Senhora  particularly,  (refer- 

Jorest  biras,  are  tne  cnatterers.     1  nese  ^-     ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  g^^^^^^^  Henriquez,)  as 

birds  in  size  are  somewhat  smaller  than  ehe  rose,  with  her  longhair,  long  enough 
a  robin,  and  their  colors  are  white,  to: sweep  the  ground  when  walking,  en- 
crimson,  purple  and  ultramarine  blue,  ahrouding  her  in  its  silken  folds,  might 
Strikingly  blended  together  in  the  differ-  have  been  taken  for  the  living  new  world 
ent  species.  V  nus." 
Within  two  or  three  miles  of  Barra  is 
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The  Rio  Negro  country  abounds  in  a  About  a  hundred  mileb  above  Ega,  is 

variety  of  beautiful  and  valuable  cabinet  situated  a  small  village  called  Fonteboa. 

woods.    Here  Is  found  the  prettily  mot-  A  number  of  rivers  flow  into  the  Amazon 

tied  *'turtle  wood,"  resembling  mahogany  in  its  vicinity,  which  (Mr.  £.  states)  are 

in   appearance,  and  the  delicate  satin  very  incorrectly  laid  down  on  the  maps. 

wood,  so  remarkable  for  its  lustre  and  The  most  remote  town  on  the  Amazon 

susceptibility  of  polish ;  also,  the  pao  is  Tabatinga,  a  small  place,  havin]^  but 

santo  or  sacred  wood,  excellent  cedar,  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.     It  is  near 

and  many  kinds  of  superior  timber.    A  eighteen  hundred  miles  ffom  the  city  of 

company,  formed  of  active  and  energetic  Para.    This  is  the  termination  of    the 

men,  who  thoroughly  understand    the  Brazilian  territory, 

practical  part  of  their  vocation,  might  do  The  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Negro  are 

an  extensive  and  profitable  lumbering  said  to  be  at  least  forty  in  number,  most 

business,  by  establishing  themselves  at  of  which  have  been  settled  upon  by  the 

some  convenient  settlement  on  the  Ama-  whites.     At  forty  days'  journey    from 

zon.      The  expense   of   the  enterprise  Barra,  is  the  stream  which  connects  the 

would  be  but  trifling,  and  there  would  be  Rio  Negro  with  the  Orinoco.    It  is  called 

but  little  probability  of  failure,  provided  by  the   natives   the  *<CasiquiarL'*    By 

the  individuals  were  duly  qualified  for  means  of  this,  an  inland  communtcaiion 

the  undertaking.    The  wood  might  be  exists  between  Angostura  and  Para, 

floated  down  the  current  on  rafts  to  Para,  On  the  28th  of  July,  our  adventurers 

and  from  thence  exported  to  the  United  started  from  Barra  on  their  homeward 

States  at  very  little  cost.    Who'll  go?  voyage  down  the  Amazon.    Being  bear- 

The  productions  of  the  district  are  ex-  ers  of  his  Majesty's  mail,  they  were 
ceedingly  valuable,  and  of  many  kinds,  treated  with  considerable  attention  at  the 
Balsam  copaiva  is  floated  down  in  hoi-  different  places  at  which  they  stopped, 
low  logs,  in  iar^e  quantities,  to  Barra.  Mr.  E.  speaks  of  the  mail  as  an  impor- 
Sarsaparilla  bushes  grow  so  plentifully  tant  acquisition,  and  advises  all  travel- 
on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  streams,  as  ers  on  the  Amazon  to  seek  the  office  of 
to  affect  the  water  which  bathes  their  carrier,  as  it  affords  one  many  ad  van- 
roots.    Vanilla  grows  spontaneously  in  tages. 

the   forest,  and  by  a  little  cultivation.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the 

might  be  made  a  very  valuable  product  Galliota  arrived  at  Serpa.  Here  they  an- 

Tonga  beans  are   also    exported  from  chored  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  addi- 

here,  as  well  as  indigo  and  rubber.  tional  men  ;  but  it  was  found  that  with 

A  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  the  exception  of  one  petty  oflker  and  a 

towns  and  rivers  above  Barra  may  not  few  ragged  soldiers,  that  ail  the  other 

prove  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  men  were  absent  from  the  place.     This 

The  first  town   worthy  of  notice  is  being  the  case,  Senhora  Jochin  offered  to 

Ega.    This  place  contains  about  a  thou-  enlist  a  number  of  women  In  their  stead ; 

sand  inhabitants,  and    is   situated  near  but  this  proposition, says  Mr.  E.,  was  too 

three  hundred  miles  above  Barra.    It  is  dreadful  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment 

located  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  clear  At  Villa  Nova  our  friends  spent  a 

water,  which  is  navigable  for  several  week,  during  which  time  they  paid  their 

hundred  miles.  respects  to  the  commandante ;  took  a 

The  Japura  is  a  large  river,  which  peep  at  the  village  school;  visited  a 
takes  its  rise  among  the  mountains  of  beautiful  lake,  and  shot  several  handsome 
New  Grenada,  and  flows  into  the  Ama-  birds;  witnessed  the  process  of  constractr 
zon  from  the  north.  During  the  preva-  ing  a  river  craft  of  the  largest  size;  feast- 
lence  of  the  rains,  this  is  a  mighty  stream,  ed  on  tomatoes  for  the  first  time  since 
with  a  powerful  current  and  broad  chan-  their  arrival  in  Brazil ;  and  finally,  pro- 
pel. It  is  filled  with  myriads  of  small  cured  a  number  of  Indians  of  the  tribe  of 
islands,  and  abounds  in  shoals  and  sand-  the  Gentios,  to  officiate  in  the  capacity  of 
bars,  which  being  uncovered  during  the  sailors. 

dry  season,  render  navigation  impracti-  Stopping  at  Santarem,  they  breakfasted 
cable.  This  river  forms  the  boundary  on  beef,  which  is  here  of  excellent  qual- 
line  between  the  Spanish  and  Brazilian  ity.  Before  leaving  this  place,  they  pro- 
provinces,  and  is  said  to  have  a  commn-  cured  an  addition  to  their  live  stock,  in 
nication  with  the  Rio  Negro.  The  banks  the  shape  of  two  parrots  and  a  sun  bird, 
of  this  river  are  very  little  settled  by  the  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  lat- 
whites.  ter  was  a  passionate  lover  of  cockroacbeA 
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and  flies,  it  became  quite  a  popular  pas-  with  a  dense  and  magnificent  forest, 
time  among  the  crew,  to  put  this  featb-  abounding  in  many  splendid  flowers, 
erred  biped  into  one  of  the  lockers  and  beautiful  birds  and  delicious  fruits,  which 
then  stir  up  the  game ;  which,  sa^s  Mr.  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  at- 
£dwards,  *<  we  had  no  difficulty  m  find-  mosphere  is  salubrious,  and  fragrant  with 
inr,  nor  he  in  catching.**  the  aroma  of  the  sweetest  flowers.  Ma- 
Being  now  assist^  by  a  powerful  rajo  is  greatly  celebrated  for  the  abund- 
carrent,  the  Gal liota  elided  on  with  in«  ance  and  quality  of  its  wild  cattle.  There 
creasing  rapidity.  Occasionally  they  are  several  estates  on  the  island,  at  each 
▼erged  into  small  streams,  for  the  pur-  of  which  a  certain  number  of  slaves  are 
poses  of  safety  and  repose,  and  shorten-  kept  constantly  employed  in  catching 
ing  the  voyage  by  a  directer  line.  Here  the  cattle  and  sending  them  to  the  Para 
is  a  sketch  in  point,  which  the  reader  will  market.  The  proprietors  of  these  dif- 
agree  with  us  in  pronouncing  very  ferent  estates  derive  an  immense  revenue 
pleasing,  both  in  worci  and  sentiment : —  from  the  business,  and  keep  a  number  of 
"  Towards  night  we  left  the  Amazon  good-sized  vessels  continually  engaged 
for  a  narrow  passage,  which  led  into  the  »»  transporting  the  cattle  from  the  island, 
river  Xingu  ;  and  for  several  hours,  our  "  Jungcal"  was  the  name  given  to  the 
course  was  in  the  cleariwaters  of  that  river,  estate  at  which  Mr.  E.  and  his  com- 
among  islands  of  small  size  and  surpassing  panions  remained  while  on  Marajo. 
beauty.  Just  at  sunset,  as  we  were  pro-  Here  are  about  a  dozen  leaf-tbatched 
ceeding  silently,  there  came  floating  over  habitations,  in  which  the  blacks  and 
the  water,  the  rich,  flute-like  notes  of  some  Indians  reside.  A  few  tall  trees  throw 
evening  bird.  It  was  exactly  the  song  of  their  long  shadows  over  them.  To  the 
the  wood-thrush,  so  favorite  a  bird  at  the  ^  jjj  ^^e  landscape  is  bounded  by  a  dark 
Ti^;^''"'^  ^'''•^  intonation  came  freight-  f^  -^  front,  a  winding  stream  rung 
ed  with  memories  of  home,  of  dear  ones,  .  •  i  /  ^i  «i!  u  i  ^  r 
far.  far  away.  Even  the  Indians  seemed  rwi^^^.u-?^.^*"!  borders  of  an  unpen e- 
struck  with  an  unusual  interest,  and  rested  ^^o^®  thicket  of  bushes  and  giffanlic 
upon  their  paddles  to  listen.  We  never  shrubs,  while  away  off  to  the  left,  the 
had  heard  it  before ;  and  so  strangely  in  boundless  meadow  extends,  dotted  here 
unison  was  the  melody  with  the  hour  and  there  with  eroves  of  palms,  waving 
and  the  scene,  that  it  might  well  have  their  feathery  branches  in  the  fragrant 
seemed  to  them,  the  voice  of  the  $pirii  breeze. 

*•"*•**  Wild  horses,  as  well  as  cattle,  are 
Sailing  noiselessly  and  quickly  down  often  captured  at  Jungcal.  Sometimes 
the  current  of  the  mightiest  of  rivers,  the  they  are  caught  with  the  lasso ;  at  other 
Galliota  was  now  drawing  near  the  end  times  a  herd  of  them  is  surrounded  and 
of  its  long  and  adventurous  journey,  then  driven  into  pens  constructed  espec- 
At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  iaily  for  the  purpose.  As  many  as  are 
tall  steeples  of  Para  were  seen  looming  wished  are  then  chosen,  and  the  rest  are 
up  in  the  distance.  On  approaching  the  turned  again  at  large.  It  has  been  con- 
land,  the  sound  of  music  and  the  ringing  jectured  that  there  are  at  least  half  a  mill- 
of  bells  fell  upon  the  ear ;  a  number  of  ion  of  wild  cattle  on  Marajo.  Jungcal 
friends  were  waiting  on  shore ;  a  mot-  alone  possesses  thirty  thousand,  all  of 
ley  crowd  were  assembled  also  to  hear  which  nave  been  branded  and  are  marked 
the  news  from  the  interior;  and  our  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
happy  travelers,  eager  to  rejoin  their  **Onca»"and  jaguars  are  frequently 
friends  and  revisit  old  scenes,  felt  as  if  encountered  in  the  forest,  and  monkeys 
they  were  at  home  once  more !  and  other  small  animals  are  exceedingly 
A  few  weeks  af\er,  we  And  Mr.  E.  numerous.  Alligators,  too,  of  huge 
seeking  fresh  adventure  on  the  island  of  dimensions,  are  daily  seen  floating  down 
Marajo.  This  island  is  about  one  bund-  the  stream,  looking  more  like  lifeless 
red  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  logs  of  wood,  than  living  and  ferocious 
forty  to  eighty  in  breadth.  It  is  a  per-  animals.  Huge  and  venomous  snakee 
feet  tittle  paradise  in  itself,  and  has  been  glide  through  the  shrubbery,  and  many 
called  by  the  natives  "  The  Isle  of  Flow-  kinds  of  pernicious  insects  fill  the  air. 
ers. "  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  hazards  and  incon- 
A  considerable  portion  of  Marajo  is  venieirces  to  which  one  is  subject  on 
composed  of  vast  meadows,  covered  Marajo,life  at  Jungcal  is  much  pleasanter 
with  low  bushes  and  a  kind  of  coarse  than  the  stranger  would  be  inclined  to 
grass.    The  remaining  part  is  wooded  suppose. 
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Hunting  and  fishing  constitute  the  chief  so  absolutely  essential  in  the  maDage- 

amusements.    Alligators  are  sometimes  meat  of  national  affiiirs. 

killed  with  harpoons,  and  fierce  "oocas"  In  provincial  matters,  Paia  has  more 

caught  with  lassos.    Not  unfrequentiy  license  than  any  of  the  other  provinces, 

the  fatter  is  attacked  by  a  single  native,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  distance 

armed   with    an    iron-pointed   javelin :  which  it  lies  from  the  seat  of  the  geneitl 

sharp  fighting  ensues,  but  the  Indian  government     The    principal  officer  is 

always  comes  off  victorious !  called  a  **  presidente,"  and  is  appointed 

The  roseate  spoonbills  and  scarlet  by  the  emperor.  Assemblies  of  deputies 
ibis  are  found  abundantly  on  the  grassy  are  elected  at  particular  seasons  by  the 
campos.  The  nesting  places  of  the  latter  people,  who  have  power  and  jorisdictioQ 
are  called  "  rookeries,"  and  are  generally  over  most  matters  of  provincial  impor- 
situated  in  the  midst  ofadense  and  almost  tance.  In  the  imposing  of  tari&  and 
impenetrable  thicket,  composed  of  bam-  some  other  public  measures,  they  have 
boos,  canes,  and  several  varieties  of  greater  authority  than  our  State  govern- 
bushes  and  thorny  cactus.  Mr.  £.  visited  ments,  but  all  their  acts  are  referred  to 
one  of  these  ornithological  settlements,  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  confirmation, 
and  having  created  sad  havoc  among  its  The  justices  of  the  peace  are  also  elect- 
feathered  inhabitants,  he  returned  "  laiden  ed  by  the  people,  but  the  district  judges 
with  spoils."  A  more  gorgeous  spectacle  receive  their  appointments  from  Kio. 
than  a  flock  of  ibis,  sailing  in  mid-air  like  Although  the  province  offers  temptinr 
a  crimson  cloud, can  hardly  be  conceived,  inducements  to  immigraniSt  yet  the  legal 

The  days  are  delightful  indeed ;  but  disabilities  to  which  /Aey  are  subject,  in 
who  can  adequately  portray  the  exquisite  being  precluded  from  the  rights  of  citizen- 
beauty  of  the  moonliffht  evenings  at  ship,  by  the  stupidity  of  the  government, 
Jungcal !  Solemn  and  inspiring,  but  has  prevented  many,  who  were  so  dis- 
beautiful  as  Eden,  appears  the  scenery  posed,  from  taking  advantage  of  them, 
around,  when  illumined  by  the  flickering  Besides,  both  the  import  and  export 
light  of  the  stars ;  but  when  the  lovely  duties  are  so  enormously  high,  that  by 
queen  of  night  arises  from  her  golden  the  former,  tools  and  machinery  are  af- 
coucb,  and  sheds  her  effulgent  rays  over  most  prohibited,  and  by  the  latter,  the 
the  hallowed  scene,  the  landscape  is  far  price  paid  for  labor  is  rendered  so  trifling 
too  enchanting  and  magnificent  for  either  that  it  acts  as  a  preventive  to  cultivation, 
the  penofthepoet,orpencilof  the  painter.  But  we  forbear  to  censure  more  the 
to  describe !  Swinging  in  their  ham-  grovernment,  or  notice  the  counteracting 
mocks  under  their  snug  little  verandahs,  influences  of  Para,  which  it  is  to  be 
the  natives  were  accustomed  to  spend  hoped  time  and  experience  on  the 
their  evenings  in  chatting  with  each  part  of  the  rulers,  will  eventually  rectify 
other,  telling  strange  stories,  and  sing-  and  amend.  Then  will  commence  a 
ing  love  ditties  to  the  accompaniment  of  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
their  rude  guitars !  country.    Educate  the  people;   impose 

Finally  our  adventurers  became  sati-  severe  penalties  on  the  violation  of^  the 

ated  with  the  attractions  of  IVIarajo,  and  law,  and  see  that  they  are  enforced ;  put 

returned  once  more  to  the  city.     Shortly  restiictions  on  vice  and  immorality  in  all 

after  this,  they  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Para,  their  varied  forms ;  encourage  the  sacred 

and  set  sail  for  the  United  States.  institution  of  marriage ;  hold  out  rewards 

With  a  few  general  remarks,  we  will  to  industry   and  merit;  and  then,  this 

soon    take   leave   of   the  reader.     No  beautiful  province,  blessed  as  it  is  with  a 

country  possesses  greater  natural  advan-  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  abound- 

tages  or  more  extensive  resources   for  ing  in  commodities  of  wonderful  utility 

carrying  on  an  important  commerce  with  to  mankind,  will  become  one  of  the  prin- 

all  parts  of  the  world,  than  Brazil.    The  cipal  marts  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  the 

common  people,  however,  are  wonder-  city  itself,  from  the  incalculable  advan- 

fully  deficient  in  education  and  necessary  tages  of  its  situation,  will  become  an  im- 

intelligence,  and  are,  consequently,  very  portant  metropolis,  teeming  with  inhabi* 

superstitious  and  perverse.     The  govern-  tants — rich  in  her  public  institutions— 

ment,  too,  is  feeble,  and  is  placed  in  the  surrounded    by  flourishing    plantations 

hands  of  men,  influenced  more  by  avarice  and  smiling  gardens-— proud  of  her  sons 

and  cupidity  than  bv  patriotism  and  right,  and  rejoicing    in    her    daughters — the 

and  who  are  sadly  lacking  in  that  energy  Queen  City  m  Brazil— the  <*  £1  Dorado'* 

of  purpose  and  unity  of  action,  which  are  of  the  southern  continent 
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Thk  celebrated  William  Hanter,  while  distinguiBh  the  color  of  scarlet  from  the 

lectarini^  on  the  process  of  digestion,  after  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  neither  can  the  mere 

reviewing  the  Tarious  theories  on  the  understanding   distinguish   virtue  from 

subject,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that,  utility,  nor  duty  from  expediency.    By 

after  all,  a  stomach  was  a  stomach ;  and  the  time  we  have  got  the  nature  of  beauty^ 

that  digestion  was  the  result,  not  of  a  or  virtue,  or  religion  fully  explained  to 

chemical  nor  of  a  mechanicsil  process,  the  understanding,  there  ceases  to  be  any 

but  simply  of  a  digestive  process :  and  such    thing   as    beauty,   or  virtue,  or 

the  still  more  celebrated  John  Hunter,  in  religion.    The  fact  is,  these  things  all 

a  similar  spirit,  took  the  ground,  that  the  require  special  developments,  and  cannot 

phenomenaof  organic  nature  were  refer-  possibly  be  understood   by   the   same 

able  to  an  unexplained  and  unexplainable  faculty  to  which  political  economy  is 

principle,  callel  the  principle   of  life,  addressed,    until   they   are  themselves 

These  positions,  assuredly,  are  as  much  turned  into  political  economy, 

more  pnilosophical  as  they  are  less  diffi-  Some  persons  can  see  surface  and  hear 

eult,  than  the  theories  they  are  designed  to  noise,  but  cannot  distinguish  colors  or 

supersede.  There  is  often  more  of  wisdom  sounds,  and  therefore  cannot  see  painting 

in  knowing  how  to  stop,  than  in  knowing  or  hear  music.     We  say  such  people 

how  to  proceed,  in  our  investigations.  have  eyes,  but  no  eye  for   painting— 

Modern  science  has  been  more  vitiated,  ears,  but  no  ear  for  music ;  that  is,  they 
perhaps,  by  attempts  to  trace  all  the  phe*  lack  the  inward  senses  lo  which  painting 
nomena  of'^nature  up  to  one  principle,  and  and  music  are  respectively  addressed.  On 
all  the  phenomena  of  mind  up  to  one  the  same  principle  some  one  has  said, 
faculty,  than  by  all  otfeer  causes  put  a  taste  for  Shakspeare  involves  the 
together.  Metaphysicians,  for  example,  development  of  a  special  sense ;  and 
endeavoring  to  account  for  all  our  ideas  Wordsworth  tells  us,  **  he  who  feels  con- 
by  the  understanding,  have  ended  in  tempt  for  any  living  thing,  hBXhfactUHei 
^naterialism.  Moralists,  undertaking  to  which  he  has  never  used;"  and  Cfoleridge 
explain  all  our  moral  sentiments  by  the  has  remarked,  that  **  every  great  orij^inal 
understanding,  have  ended  inexpediency,  author,  in  so  far  as  he  is  truly  original. 
Theologians,  undertaking  to  teach  religion  has  to  call  forth  the  powers  to  understand 
altogether  through  the  understanding,  and  create  the  taste  to  enjoy  him;"  for 
have  ended  in  orthodoxism.  Critics,  his  originality  lies  in  the  very  fact* 
endeavoring  to  account  for  our  perceptions  that  he  not  merely  exercises  wliat  is 
of  beauty  by  the  understanding,  have  already  developed,  but  requires  and  efTecta 
ended  inutility.  In  like  manner,  natural-  a  new  development  for  himself.  It  is  a 
ists,  attempting  to  explain  the  phenomena  general  truth,  indeed,  that  what  we  seem 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  by  a  common  to  see  around  us  is,  in  some  sense,  but  a 
principle,  have  ended  in  mechanism.  reBectioo,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  what 
Such  are  some  of  the  evils  resulting  to  is  within  us. 

Bcience.f^omtoogIeata^^^eforsimplifica.  ..  ^^  ^^^  ^^ceive  but  what  we  give, 

tion.    One  of  the  great  faults  in  modern  And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live." 

teaching  is,  the  tryinar  to  give  and  get  a  _.       .  ,         ,                      .    . 

knowledge  of  everything  through  the  un-  .  The  rainbow  of  course  spans  the  heavens 

derstanding.    In  attempting  to  teach  or  ^^  vam  for  the  soul  that  lacks  an  eye; 

to  learn  through  one  faculty  what  is  Ibe  sweetest  music  is  biit  noise  to  the 

addressed  to  another  faculty,  we  are  in  soul  that  has  no  ear.    Without  the  in- 

danger  of  spoiling  both  the  mind  studying  ,^a"J.  P0^«/  ^f  lo^e  no  outward  thing  has 

and  the  subject  studied.    The  man  iS  loveliness  for  us ;  and  of  him  who  has  no 

whom  reverence  is  not  developed,  of  pnmrose  smiling  at  his  heart,  we  may 

course  finds  no  sacredness  anywhere,  ^^**v  **y» 

because  he  has  no  eye  to  find  it  with ;  „  ^^^     .^^^^  ^„  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^ 

and  all  attempts  to  give  him  a  knowledge  ^     ^^^^^     j^^.^^  i,  ^^  y^- 

of  It  through  the  understanding,  will  but  ^^^1  it  is  nothing  more." 
tend  to  convince  him  that  no  such  thing 

exists.    The  car  alone  cannot  possibly  Oo  the  other  hand,  the  beauty  of  crea- 
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tion  shines  out  in  perpetual  apocalypse  work  of  art,  to  be  genuine,  must,  when 
to  every  soul  whose  inward  springs  of  properly  studied,  produce  the  illusion  of 
beauty  have  been  opened.  Thus  our  reality.  Art,  in  all  its  forms,  becomes 
outward  discoveries  naturally  correspond  perfect  only  when  and  so  far  as  it  ceases 
to  our  inward  developments;  and  it  is  to  seem  art.  The  painting,  or  music,  or 
because  some  people  use  nothing  but  statue,  which,  when  rightly  viewed,  seems 
their  eyes,  that  they  really  see  so  little,  to  be  such,  is  not  genuine,  but  only  a  col- 
Prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  dim,  half-  lection  of  calves,  or  a  succession  of 
awakened  instincts  of  their  better  nature,  sounds,  or  a  block  of  marble.  And  yet 
they  are  often  looking  with  their  eyes  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  the  world 
into  the  distant  for  what  the  eye  can  no-  of  art,  many  things  afford  great  pleasure, 
where  discover,  but  what  the  proper  use  which,  in  the  actual  world,  would  give 
of  their  higher  faculties  would  at  once  unmixed  pain.  The  difficulty,  then,  is 
disclose  in  their  most  immediate  vicinity,  that,  under  the  illusion  of  reality,  we 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  by  enjoy  things  which,  in  the  actual  occur- 
critics,  in  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  rence,  would  cause  us  great  distress.     To 

Sleasure  we  derive  from  works  of  art.  obviate  this  difficulty,  some  have  tried  to 
Tow,  notwithstandingthe  various  theories  account  for  the  interest  we  take  in  works 
on  this  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  of  art,  by  the  principle  of  curiosity.  Bat 
in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Hunter's  philosophy,  the  truth  is,  the  legitimate  interest  of  such 
that  beauty  is  beauty,  virtue  is  virtue,  works  increases  as  their  novelty  wean 
religion  is  religion,  and  art  is  art ;  that  off,  so  that  they  really  become  more  in- 
they  are  respectively  addressed  to  certain  teresting  as  they  cease  to  excite  curiosity, 
distinct  correlative  principles  within  us ;  The  man  who  does  not  enjoy  Shakspeaie's 
and  that  all  attempts  to  explain  our  per-  plays  much  more  the  fiftieth  time  reading 
ceptions  of  them,  or  our  interest  in  them,  than  the  first,  has  no  right  appredatioa 
by  the  mere  understanding,  can  only  sue-  of  them  as  works  of  art. 
ceed  by  spoiling  them,  or  by  turning  Once  more,  not  only  must  a  work  of 
them  into  something  else.  In  other  words,  art,  to  be  genuine,  afford  an  overbalance 
the  appreciation  of  works  of  art,  involves  of  pleasure,  but  it  is  justifiable  in  exciting 
the  development  of  special  faculties,  and  unpleasant  emotions  only  on  condition 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  that  it  afford  more  pleasure  so  than  would 
the  faculties  employed  in  appreciating  otherwise  be  practicable.  Nay,  such  a 
other  objects.  work,  by  general  concession,  rises  in  ex- 
it is  universally  allowed,  that  unless  cellence  in  proportion  as  it  gives  us 
ft  given  performance  yield  the  genuine  pleasure  in  what,  if  actually  seen,  would 
student  an  overbalance  of  pleasure,  it  is  give  us  pain.  The  very  triumph  of  art 
not  entitled  to  be  called  a  work  of  art.  consists  in  making  the  representations 
All  our  susceptibilities  find  pleasure  in  delightful  according  as  the  actual  occur- 
the  attainment  of  their  proper  objects,  rence  would  be  painful.  A  true  work 
Not  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of  the  sus-  of  art,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  aifects  us 
ceptibility,  but  only  an  accompaniment  neither  as  the  unreal,  for  then  it  would 
inseparable  from  the  attainment  of  that  not  interest  us,  nor  as  the  actual,  for  then 
end ;  hs  pleasure  springs  from  the  meeting  it  mi^bt  pain  us,  but  simply  as  the  ideal ; 
of  appetite  with  its  appropriate  food,  so  that  is,  as  dlxoays  being,  hvi  never  qccuf- 
tbat,  if  anything  purporting  to  be  food  ring.  The  illusion  of  art,  therefore, 
bring  no  pleasure  to  the  taste,  we  infer  implies  neither  positive  belief,  nor  posi- 
at  once  that  it  is  no  food.  The  object  tive  disbelief,  but  a  simple  suspension  of 
does  not  correspond  to  the  appetite,  and  both  in  pure  emotion  and  contemplation ; 
therefore  is  not  the  thing  required.  In  a  calm  repose  of  the  mind  in  a  sufficient 
like  manner,  unless  the  perception  of  an  and  appropriate  object  Perhaps  it  should 
alleged  work  of  art  bring  an  overbalance  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  proper 
of  pleasure,  it  is  not  a  true  work  ofart.  antithesis  of  the  ideal  is,  not  the  real,  bat 
The  susceptibility  of  art  does  not  find  in  the  actual.  The  ideal,  indeed,  is  even 
such  a  work  its  corresponding  object,  more  real  than  tbe  actual,  inasmuch  as 
Here  pleasure  is  not  the  end  of  the  work,  the  former  exists  for  all  times  and  places, 
but  odly  a  test  whether  tbe  work  be  whereas  the  latter  can  only  have  a  local 
geifuine  or  not;  so  that  the  absence  of  and  temporary  existence.  This  difference 
pleasure  from  its  contemplation,  invali-  is  exemplified  and  recognized  in  historical 
dates  its  pretensions.  and  individual  portraits,  which  a  practiced 
Again :  it  is  universally  allowed  that  a  eye  readily  distinguishes,  though  it  may 
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ifever   have   seen  aoy thing  resembling  art  is  the  spontaneous  out^growth  of  the 

either.    An    individual  portrait  is  not,  national  mind.    If  it  be  said,  that  on  thij 

properly  speaking,  a  work  of  art,  but  only  ground  a  sense  for  art  is  useless,  the 

a  copy  from  actual  life,  and  interesting  answer  is,  it  may  be  useless  to  us  as 

only  for  the  sake  of  the  original.    But  the  economists,  but  not  as  men;  and  if  it 

interest  of  an  ideal  or  historical  portrait  were,  the  fault  would  lie  with  Him  who 

is  of  an  altogether  different  sort,  and  is  as  gave  you  the  susceptibility,  not  with 

universal  as  the  sense  for  art,  because  its  those  who  develop  and  exercise  it.    We 

original  is  everywhere,  or  rather,  is  simply  have  known  men  who  discovered  nothins 

an  idea.     In  other  words,  the  original  of  in  nature  but  a  collection  of  physicfd 

every  work  of  art  is  in  the  mind  itself;  aptitudes;  who  valued  creation  only  as  a 

and  it  is  in  developing  it  there,  that  the  sort  of  huge  spinning- jenny,  to  twist  out 

work  produces  its  legitimate  effect.  fortunes  and  interests  with ;  and  who 

A  work  of  art,  then,  depends,  for  its  would  sneer  at  the  idea  of  looking  at 

appropnate  interest,  on  our  susceptibility  nature  through  any  other  than  economi- 

of  the  ideal ;  and  to  explain  that  interest  cal  faculties.    Of  course  such  men  need 

by  any  more  general  susceptibility,  seems  no  special  sense  to  view  either  nature  or 

just  about  as  unphilosophical,  as  to  ex-  art  with ;  the  faculties  employed  in  the 

plain  the  process  of  digestion  by  chemis-  counting-room  or  on  the  plantation,  are 

try  or  mechanism.    Art,  therefore,  like  all  they  have  any  use  for ;  the  only 

virtue  and  religion,  is  its  own  end,  and  question  with  them  in  regard  to  any  spot 

to  inquire  for  its  utility,  as  that  word  is  of  nature  is,  whether  it  will  produce 

generally  used,  were  not  unlike  inquiring  any  corn?— just  as  though  nature  was 

for  the  utility  of  a  God.    But  the  right  made  for  nothing  but  a  corn-field.     (Ja- 

appreciation  of  art,  as  an  end,  involves  doubledly   such   men   have  stomachs : 

the  development  of  a  special  sense — a  whether  they  have  any  souls,  is  another 

sense  corresponding  neither  to  the  musi-  question.    Religion,  too,  like  art,  or  like 

cal  nor  to  the  actual,  but  to  the  ideal,  nature,  as  a  means,  is  useful  to  us  as 

as  before  explained.    It  was  probably  economists,  and,  in  this  view,  of  course 

the  want   of   this   sense   that    caused  requires   no  special  development.    But 

JVlacauley  to  pronounce  poetry  a  species  as  an  ultimate  and  paramount  good,  she 

of  madness.    He  but  spoke  then,  as  he  is  infinitely  useful  to  us  as  men ;  and  in 

frequently  speaks,  in  the  spirit  of  that  this  sense  she  has  to  unfold  the  faculties 

detestable  philosophy,  or  rather,  want  by  which  she  is  known  and  received,  and 

of  philosophy,  which  assumes  every  one  to  awaken  the  aspirations  of  which  she 

to  be  out  of  his  senses,  who  takes  an  in-  is  the  object.    As  a  system  of  means  to 

terest  in  anything  above  or  beyond  sense.  self-Jove,  she  may  be  known  well  enough 

He  seems  to  regard  art  very  much  as  by  the  calculative  faculties;  but  as  an 

Isf  o  regards  virtue ;  that  is,  he  values  it  end  she  can  be  truly  known  only  by  the 

only  as  a  means ;  and  while  he  is  un-  eye,  that  is,  preconfigured  to  the  light  of 

willing  to  forego  its  incidental  results,  the  her  countenance ;  and  she  must  first  touch 

thing  itself  that  produces  them  seems  to  and  open  that  eye  for  us,  before  she  can 

him  a  perfect  aDsurdtty.    He  therefore  en^e  the  interest  which  her  nature 

calls  poetry  a  divine  madness,  and  lago  claims.    It  is  enough,  therefore,  that  art, 

calls  virtue  a  blessed  figs^end;  and  there  like  religion,  though  by  no  means  in  the 

isjustaboutasmuch  wisdom,  we  suspect,  same  degree,  multiplies  the  aims  and 

in  the  one  expression  as  in  the  other.  objects  of  our  spiritual  being ;  that  if  it 

Such,  then,  is  the  best  explanation  we  does  not  help  us  to  get  rich  faster,  it 

can  five  of  the  fact,  that  many  things  helps  to  raise  us  above  riches ;  and  that» 

which,  in  the  actual  world,  would  pain  by  giving  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler 

us,  in  the  world  of  art  please  us  only  cares,  it  tends  to  "  win  us  from  the  gross 

because  and  so  far  as  they  produce  the  delights  of  sense  and  life's  unspirituai 

illusion  of  reality.    Ait  does  not  speak  pleasures  daily  wooed.**    Religion  and 

to  more  general  faculties,  but  calls  forth  art  do  not  merely  feed,  but  develop  us ; 

a  faculty  for  itself.    The  mind  thus  un-  not  merely  give  us  wealth,  but  give  us 

folds  a  new  sense,  a  new  inlet  for  truth  soul  to  enjoy  it ;  not  merely  improve 

and  beauty.    On  the  other  hand,  to  create  our  condition  as  economists,  but  quicken, 

or   reveal   an  ideal  world  for  the  use  unfold,  and  perfect  our  nature  as  men. 

and  occupancy  of  the  soul,  is  the  mission  With  them,  and  with  a  proper   sense 

of  art.    Accordingly  we  find  among  all  for  them  as  ends,  we  not  only  have  more, 

nations,  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  cnltnre  but  are  more ;  not  only  possess  other 
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things,  but  become  other  things,  than  Jndomitablelastof  power  is  suddenly  en- 

without  them :  for  the  irreligious  man  is,  franchised  into  **  ample  room  and  verge 

in  reality,  but  half  a  man,  and  the  poorer  enough  the  characters  of  hell  to  trace." 

half  at  that ;  all  the  better  elements  of  Wicked  purposes  literally  explode  into 

his  nature  being  dead  or  dormant  within  performance ;  murders,  beeotten  of  law- 

him.  less  ambition,  are  hatched  full-grown ; 

After  all,  however,  we  throw  out  these  while  the  fires  of  remorse  seem  blown 

remarks  rather  as  suggestions  than  as  into  postponement  by  the  rery  rapidity 

settled  convictions;  and  whatever  may  with  which  successive  designs  rush  into 

be  their  demerits,  we  are  sure  they  have  act.    How  such  a  terrific,  such  a  fearful- 

not  the  demerit  of  originality.    Our  object  ly  magnificent  succession  of  incajitations, 

in  raising  the  question  was  not  so  much  and  assassinations,  and  apparitions,  and 

to  give  a  theoretical  solution  of  it,  as  to  retributions  could  be  moulded  into  a  work 

calf  attention  to  the  most  astonishing  of  art  without  defeating  the  purpose  of 

practical  solution  of  it  in  existence.    We  such  a  work,  is  more  than  we  can  tell : 

were  led  into  the  discussion,  by  some  we  can  only  point  to  the  fact     What,  in 

Btriking  peculiarities  in  the  tragedy  of  other  hands,  bad  probably  turned  out  a 

Macbeth,  and   by   Mrs.    Siddon*s   ac-  mere  heaping  of  horrors  upon  horrors' 

count  of  her  feelings  on  studying  this  head,  has  here,  by  some  strange  potency, 

wonderful  performance  for  stage  repre-  been  made  the  most  magnificent  cluster 

Bentation.    This  remarkable  woman  in-  of  terrible  graces  that  ever  imagination 

forms  us,   that   "  she   went   on    with  conceived.    It  is  probably  this  fact  that 

tolerable  composure,  in  the  silence  of  the  has  secured  to  Macbeth  that  precedence 

night,  until  she  came  to  the  assassination  over  all  other  dramas,  which  critics  have 

Bcene ;  when  the  horrors  of  the  scene  generally  accorded  to  it ;  for,  in  respect 

rose  to  such  a  pitch,  as  made  it  impos-  of   character,   it    is   below  several   of 

sible  for  her  to  proceed.    Snatching  up  Shakspeare's  plays  in  quantity  if  not 

the  candle,  she  rushed  out  of  the  room  in  quality. 

in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.    The  rustling  of  The  Weird  Sisters  are  the  creatures, 

her  silk  dress,  as  she  ascended  the  stairs,  not  of  any  pre-existing  superstition,  but 

seemed  to  her  panic-struck  fancy  the  purely  of  Shakspeare's  own  mind.  They 

movements  of  a  spectre  pursuing  her.  are  altogether  unlike  an]^hing  else  that 

Finding  her  husband  fast  asleep,  she  had  art  or  superstition  ever  invented.     The 

no  refuge  but  to  throw  herself  imme-  old  witches  of  northern  mythology  would 

dlately  upon  the  bed,  without  stopping  to  not  have  answered  the  poefs  pnrpose. 

put  out  the  light  or  lay  off  her  clothes.*'  Those  could  only  act  upon  men — ^tbese 

Now,  as  some  one  has  remarked,  if  such  act  within  them;  those   oppose  them- 

were  the  legitimate  effect  of  this  traeedv,  selves  against  human  will — these  identify 

as  a  work  of  art  it  would  obviously  be  themselves  with  it ;  those  could  inflict 

worthless.     From    the   intensity    with  injury — these  inflict  guilt;  those  could 

which  Mrs.  Siddons  studied  a  particular  work  men's   physical  min — these  win 

scene  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  her  men  to  work  their  own  spiritual  ruin, 

impression  became  exaggerated  from  that  Macbeth  cannot  resist  them,  because  they 

of  an  ideal  picture  into  that  of  an  actual  take  from  him  the  very  will  and  spirit  of 

occurrence;  illusion  passed  into  delusion;  resistance.    Their  power  takes  hold  on 

she  came  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  him  like  a  fascination  of  hel! :  it  seems 

not  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  of  course  an  as  terrible  and  as  inevitable  as  that  of 

agony  of  terror  was  the  result.    We  prob-  original  sin ;  insuring  the  commission  of 

ably  need  not  say,  that  Macbeth   does  crime,  not  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  for 

not  naturally  affect  us  so;  if  it  did,  we  then  it  would  be  no  crime,  but  simply  as 

could  not  endure  to  read  it.  The  moment  a  matter  of  fact.    In  using  them  Shak- 

we  translate  it  from  ideal  into  actual,  it  speare  but  borrowed  the  drapery  of  pre- 

becomes  an  insupportable  accumulation  existing  superstition  to  secure  faith  in  an 

of  horrors.    And  perhaps  it  is  only  by  entirely  new  creation.    Without  doings 

comparing  its  effects  as  a  matter  of  fact  violence  to  the  laws  of  human  belief,  he 

and  as  a  work  of  art,  that  we  can  fully  was  thus  enabled  to  enlist  the  services  of 

realize  what  a  triumph  of  skill  it  in-  old  credulity  in  favor  of  agents  as  instra- 

volves.  ments  suited  to  his  peculiar  purpose. 

In  its  genera]  features  Macbeth  is  ex-  The  Weird  Sisters  are  a  combination 

actly  the  reverse  of  Hamlet ;  the  former  of  the  terrible  and  the  grotesque,  and 

being  as  replete  with  action  as  the  latter  hold    the   mind    in    suspense   between 

is  with  thought.    By  preternatural  aid  an  laughter    and    fear.     KeBembling    old 
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women,  rave  that  they  hare  long  bearde,  all  the  powers  of  their  chief  eeen  bent  up 
they  bubble  up  into  human  ehape,  but  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  given  pur- 
are  free  from  all  human  relations ;  with-  pose.  But  with  all  their  essential  wick- 
out  age,  or  sex,  or  kin ;  without  birth,  edness,  there  is  nothing  gross,  or  Tulgar, 
or  death ;  passionless  and  motionless ;  or  sensual  about  them.  They  are  the 
anomalous  alike  in  looks,  in  action,  and  very  purity  of  sin  incarnate ;  tne  vestal 
in  speech;  nameless  themselves,  and  viigins,  so  to  speak,  of  bell;  radiant 
doing  nameless  deeds.  Ckileridge  describes  witnasortof  inverted  holiness;  fearful 
them  as  the  imagination  divorced  from  anomalies  in  body  and  soul,  in  whom 
the  good ;  and  this  description,  to  one  who  everything  seems  reversed ;  whose  eleva- 
understands  it,  expresses  their  nature  bet-  tion  is  downwards;  whose  duty  is  sin; 
ter  than  anything  else  we  have  seen,  whose  religion  is  wickedness;  and  the 
Gifted  with  the  powers  of  prescience  law  of  whose  being  is  violation  of  law ! 
and  prophesy,  their  predictions  seem  re-  Unlike  the  Furies  of  Eschylus,  they  are 
plete  with  an  indescribable  charm  which  petrific,  not  to  the  senses,  but  to  the 
works  their  own  fulfilment,  so  as  almost  thoughts.  At  first,  indeed,  on  merely 
to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  they  predes-  looking  at  them,  we  can  hardly  keep  from 
tinate  and  produce,  or  only  foresee  and  laughing,  so  uncouth  and  grotesque  is 
foretell  the  subsequent  events.  their  appearance ;  but  afterwards|on  look- 
Such  as  they  are —  ing  into  them,  we  find  them  terrible  be- 
yond description ;  and  the  more  we  look 
**  So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ;  mto  them,  the  more  terrible  do  they  be- 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  come ;  the  blood  almost  curdline  in  our 
earth,  veins,  as,  dancing  and  singing  their  in- 
And  yet  are  on  t  —  f^^^^^  ^1^  ^^^^  embryo  murders,  they 

,  .   ^.    ,                     L*  L  «u           4.  unfold,  to  our  thoughts,  the  cold,  passion- 

such  IS  the  language  in  which  they  mut-  j       inexhaustible  malignity  analefor. 

ter  their  horrid  incantations,    It  is,  if  .^ity  of  their  nature.      ^ 

such  a  thing  be  possible  or  imaginable,  ^^  ^^       ^^^^  ^^^  ^„^  ^^^^  ,^. 

the  poetry  of  hell,  and  seems  dripping  „^^^^    j^-^^j^  fantastical  and  unearthly 

with   the   very   dews  of   the  pa.      A  aspect  awakening  mixed  emotions  of  taf- 

wondrous  potency,  like  the   fumes  of  ^J and  mirth;  in  their  ominous  reserve 

their  charmed  pot,  seems  stealing  over  ^nd  oracular  brevity  of  speech,  so  fitted 

our  minds  as  they  compound  the  ingredi-  ^^  ^^^^  to  overcome  ikepticism.i  sharpen 

enls  of  their  hcU-broth.    In  the  materials  curiosity,  and  to  feed  aiibitious  hopesfin 

which  make  up  the  contents  of  their  ^^    circumstances    of   their   prophetic 

cauldron,  such  as  greeting,  a. blasted  heath,  as  a  spot  de- 

serted  by  nature  and  sacred  to  infernal 

"  Root  of  hemlock,  diggM  i'  the  dark  ;•  orgies— the  influences  of  the  place  dms 

„,.    _.,  .    ,^             "Slips  of  yew,  falling  in  with  the  supernatural  style  and 

Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse ;"  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^-^  disclwures  j-in  all  this 

,  we  may  recognize  a  peculiar  adaptednesa 

^°"  to  generate,  even  in  the  strongest  minds, 

*'  Grease,  that's  sweaten  a  belief  in  their  predictions. 

From  the  murderer's  gibbet,"  What  effect,  then,  do  the  Weird  Sisters 

have  on  the  action  of  the  play  ?  Are  their 

there    is  a  strange    confusion    of^  the  disclosures  necessary  to  the  enacting  of 

natural  and  supernatural,  which  serves  to  the  subsequent  crimes?  and,  if  so,  are 

enchant  and  bewilder  the  mind  into  pas-  they  necessary  as  the  cause,  or  only  aa 

siveness.    Our  very  ignorance  of  any  the  condition  of  those  crimes  ?  Do  they 

physical  efficacy  or  tendency  in  the  sub-  operate  to  deprave,  or  only  to  develop, 

Btancesand  conditions  here  specified,  only  the  characters  brought  under  their  influ- 

eahances  to  our  imagination  their  moral  ence  ?  In  a  word, do  they  create  the  evil 

potency ;  so  that  they  seem  more  power-  heart,  or  only  untie   the  evil   hands  ? 

fal  over  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  they  are  These  questions   have  been   varioualy 

gowerless  over  the  body.  The  Weird  answered  by  critics.  Not  to  dwell  on 
isters,  indeed,  and  all  that  belongs  to  these  various  answers,  it  seems  to  us  tol- 
Jthem,  are  but  poetical  impersonations  of  erably  clear,  that  the  agency  of  the  Weird 
evil  influences :  they  are  the  imaginative.  Sisters  extends  only  to  the  inspirinc  of 
irresponsible  agents  or  instruments  of  confidence  in  what  they  predict  This 
the  devil ;  capable  of  inspiring  guilt,  but  confidence  they  awaken  m  Banqno  equal- 
not  of  incurring  it ;  in  and  through  whom  ly  as  in  Macbeth ;  yet  tha  only  tSEKt  •' 
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their  prooeediogs  on  Banqno  le,  to  try  ances  from  any  wicked  enterprise,  and 

and  prove  his  virtue.  The  fair  inference,  convinces  us  of  its  safety  and  practica- 

then,  is,  that  they  farnisb  the  motives,  bility,  may  be  justJy  said  to  famish  as 

not  the  principles  of  action ;  and  these  motives  to  engage  in  it ;  that  is,  be  gives 

motives  are  of  course  to  good,  or  to  bad,  us  the  conditions  ujxmwhuh,  bat  not  tbe 

according  to  the  several  preformations  principles  from  trhichy  oar  actions  pro- 

and  predispositions  of  character  whereon  ceed  ;  and  therefore  does  not,  properly 

they  operate.    But   what  relation  does  6peaking,deprave,  but  only  develops  cmr 

motive  bear  to  action  ?    On  this  point,  character.    For   example,   in    ambition 

too,  it  seems  to  us  there  has  been  much  itself,  unchecked  and  unrestrained  by  any 

of  needless  confusion.    Now,  moral  ac-  higher   principles,    are    contained    ihe 

tion,  like  vision,  presupposes  two  things,  elements  of  all  the  crimes  necessary  to 

a  condition    and  a  cause.     Light   and  the  successful  prosecution  of  its  objects. 

Tisnal  power  are  both  indispensable  to  We  say  successful  prosecution ;  for  snch 

Bight.    There  can  be  no  vision  without  ambition  is,  from  its  nature,  regardless  of 

light ;  yet  the  cause  of  vision,  as  every-  everything  but  the  chances  of  defeat;  so 

body  knows,  is  the  visual  power  pre- ex-  that  nothing  less  than  the  conviction  or 

isting  in  tbe  eye.    Neither  can  we  walk  the  apprehension  that  crimes  will  not 

without  an  area  to  walk  upon ;  yet  no-  succeed,  can  prevent  such  ambition  from 

body,  we  suppose,  would  pronounce  that  employing  them. 

area  the  cause  of  oar  walking.    On  the        Now,  in  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth, 
contrary,  that  cause  is  obviously  within  the  Weird  Sisters  find  mindspreconfignred 
ourselves;   it  lies   in  our   own    innate  and  preattempered  to  their  influences;  and 
mobility;  and  the  area  is  necessary  only  their  success  seems  owing  to  tbe  fact, 
as  the  condition  of  our  walking.    In  like  that  the  hearts  of  their  victims   were 
manner,  both  will  and  motive  are  indis-  already  open  to  welcome  and  entertain 
pensable  to  moral  action.  We  cannot  act  their  soggestions.    Macbeth,  by  his  great 
without  motives,  any  more  than  we  can  qualities,  his  valor,  his  able  conduct,  and 
breathe  without  air ;  yet  the  cause  of  our  admirable  success,  has  won  for  himself, 
acting  lies  in  certain  powers  and  prin-  not  only  the  highest  rank  but  one  in  the 
ciples  within  as.    As,  therefore,  vision  kingdom,  but  the  first  place  in  the  con- 
springs  from  the  meeting  of  visual  power  fidence  and  aflection  of  bis  sovereign, 
with  light,  so  action  springs  from  the  What  principles  his  great  actions  bare 
meeting  of  will  with  motive.    Surely,  hitherto  sprung  from,  whether  from  ley- 
then,    those  who    persist   in     holding  alty  or  ambition,  is  uncertain :  if  from 
motives   responsible    for    our   actions,  loyalty,  then  he  is  probably  satisfied  ;  if 
would  do  well  to  remember,  that  motives  from  ambition,  he  is  only  inflamed,  and 
can  avail  but  little,  after  all,   without  the  height  he  has  reached  prepares  him 
something  to  be  moved.  for  projects  to  mount  up  higher.    This 
One  of  tbe  necessary  conditions  of  our  point,  so  uncertain  to  us,  is  known  to. 
acting,  in  all  cases,  is,  a  belief  in  the  the  Weird  Sisters.    They  look  not  only 
possibility  and  even  the  practicability  of  into  the  seeds  of  time,  but  into  tbe  seeds 
what  we  undertake.    However  ardent  of  Macbeth's  character ;  and  they  are  en- 
and  lawless  may  be  our  desire  of  a  given  abled  to  cast  his  horoscope  and  predict 
object,  still  a  conviction  of  the  impossi-  his  fortune,  partly  by  what  they  see  be- 
bility  of  reaching  it  necessarily  precludes  fore  him,  and  partly  by  what  they  see 
all  efibrts  to  reach  it.    So  fully  are  we  within  him.    At  his  meeting  with  thein, 
persuaded  that  we  cannot  jump  over  the  Macbeth*8  mind,  anstaid  by   principle* 
moon,  that  we  do  not  even  wish,  much  flushed  with  recent  victory,  and  thirsting 
less  attempt,  to  do  jt.    Generally,  indeed,  for  glory  the  more  for  tbe  glory  he  has 
apprehensions  and  assurances,  more  or  just  been  winning,  is  in  a  proper  state 
less  strong,  of  failure  and  punishment  in  for  generating  or  receiving  superstitions 
criminal  attempts,  operate  to  throw  us  impressions,  especially  if  those  impres- 
back  upon  better  principles  of  action ;  we  sions  offer  any  encouragement  to  his  ruK 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  and  from  tbe  ing  passion.    They  have  but  to  engac^e 
danger  and  difliculty  of  indulging  evil  and  his  faith  in  their  predictions;  and  this 
vnlawful  desires,  fall  back  upon  sach  as  readily  follows  from  the  condition    in 
are  lawful  and  good ;  wherein,  to  our  which  they  find  him. 
sarprise,  nature  often  rewards  us  with        Critics  have  dififered  a  good  deal  as  to 
far  greater  pleasures  than  we  had  antici-  the  origin  of  Macbeth*s  purpose  to  usurp 
pated  from  the  opposite  cause.    He  who  the  crown  by  murdering  the  king.    Tt&^it 
nmores  those  apprehensions  and  assur-  this  purpose  originates  with  Macbotli 
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himself,  ve  can  find  no  room  for  donbt.  which  evil  naturally  has  with  evil :  *<  by 

The  promise  of  the  throne  by  the  Weird  the  pricking  of  their  thumbs,**  they  know 

Sisters,  is  no  more  an  instigation  to  mur-  that*<6oineming  wicked  this  way  comes ;^ 

der  for  it^  than  the  promise  of  wealth,  in  and  it  is  this  knowledge  that  invites  their 

similar  circumstances,  would  be  an  insti-  prophetic  greeting.    They  saw  the  seeds 

gallon  to  steal  for  it    To  a  truly  honest,  of  murder  sleeping  within  him,  and  ready 

upright  man, such  a  promise,  in  RO  far  as  to  germinate  into  purpose  as  soon  as 

he  trusted  in  it,  would  obviously  pre-  breathed  upon  by  the  hope  of  success  and 

elude  the  motives  to  theft ;  and  tiis  ar-  impunity.      To  inspire    him  with  this 

gument,  at  worst,  would  be,  that  inas-  hope,  was  ail  they  bad  to  do— a  task 

much  as  he  was  destined  to  be  rich,  he  made  easy  by  the  fact,  that  men  are»apt 

had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  still  and  wait  to  believe  what  they  so  earnestly  desire 

for  the  riches  to  come.    If,  however,  he  to  have  true ;  and  no  sooner  have  they 

were  already  a  thief  at  heart,  and  re-  opened  upon  him  the  prospect  of  success, 

strained  from  actual  thieving  only  by  pru-  than  the  germs  of  wickedness  within  him 

dential  regards,  he  would  naturally  con-  forthwith  begin  to  sprout  and  grow, 
strue  the  promise  of  wealth  into  a  prom- 
ise of  impunity  in  theft,  and  accorJiugly  "  Two  truths  are  told, 

go  to  stealing.    Such  appears  to  be  the  As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 

case  with  Macbeth.      Having  just   re-  g^J^e  imperial  theme.— 

ceived  two  promises,  namely  that  he  1^!""?^^"'''^  "°/k'''°£i      irii 

should  be  thJne  of  Cawdor  and  that  he  S?;"?J  ^?  '}}*  P^""^^  ^  good  :-If  ill, 

ouuuiu  wo  iuouc  ui  v.««Tuu«  «iu  »«»  -yyjj    j^^^j^  ^j      ^^^  ^^  camcst  of  success, 

should  be  king,  he  proceeds  forthwith  to  Commencing  in  a  truth  ? 

argue  against  the  probability  of  either  jf  ^^^^  ^jjy  ^o  l  yield  to  that  sugges- 

event ;  as  men  often  argue  against  what  tion, 

they  wish  to  find  true.     His  argument  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 

is  this : —  And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my 

ribs, 

*'  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives.  Against  the  use  of  nature  ?*' 

A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and,  to  be  king. 

Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief.  Some,  however,  have  maintained  that 

No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor."  (j^^  wicked  purpose  not  only  originates 

^.  .  ,  .,  .J*.  J  with  Macbeth,  but  was  deliberately 
Now,  he  has  just  fought  and  defeated  ^^^^^^  .  ^-^  ^„j  imparted  to  his  wife 
the  thane  of  Cawdor  as  a  rebel  and  a  ^^^^^  ^^^  meeting  with  the  Weird  Sis- 
traitor,  and  therefore  knows  that  in  all  ^^^^  q^  ^^-^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j,  „^,thing 
probability  his  hie  and  title  are  forfeit  to  ^^^  ^^^  y^^-^^^  §-^^^^^  ^^  ^^  .  ^nd  their 
the  Slate ;  and  he  seems  to  spy  a  sort  of  ^^^^^^  t^  perplex  and  em- 
hope  that  he  may  be  Cawdor  sure  enough ;  ^^^^^  ^j,^„  facilitate  and  explain  the  ac- 
and  if  so,  then  why  not  king  ?  Present-  tion  that  follows.  There  needed  no  pre- 
ly,  however,  come  messen^rs  from  the  ternatural  agents  come  from  the  world  of 
king  to  greet  him  thane  of  Cawdor;  and  ^^^-^^^^  ^^  develop  a  purpose  already 
this  literal  fulfilment  of  one  promise  con-  ^.j  ^^^  execution  !  It  is  the  very  neces- 
firms  at  once  his  faith  in  the  other  prom-  gj^y  ^^  ^^^-^  predictions,  that  justifies  the 
:se :  this,  trusted  home,  at  once  "  enkin-  imVojucing  of  them  into  the  play ;  oth- 
dles  him  unto  the  crown.'  Upon  this  ^^.^j^g  ^j^  J^  presence  would  be  an  obvi- 
confirmalion  the  pre-existmg  elements  of  ^^^  superfluity  and  incumbrance  to  the 
his  character  immediately  gather  and  j^^,j^j^  The  truth,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that 
fashion  themselves  into  the  purpose  in  ^^^  purpose  in  question  neither  originates 
question.  The  assurance  of  the  crown  ^j^j^  ^^^  yveird  Sisters,  nor  with  Mac- 
becomes  to  him  only  an  assurance  of  im-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^-^  meeting  with  them.  Nor 
punity  in  crime.  Thus—  ^^^^  jj,j,  position  at  all  aflTect  Macbeth's 
^^  ^.  ,  .  .  ,  _  responsibilitv,  nor  anywise  clash  with 
-Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm  y^/o^dinary    laws    of   human    action. 

tiut^    '  ^^^^''^  ^^^^'^^'^  ^"""^  ^^^^  enough  be. 

Win  us  with  honesi  trifles,  to  betray  us  lore,  but  nothing  short  of  supernatural 

In  deepest  consequence."  agencies  could  iurnish  the  motives  to  de- 

velop  his  will  into  act.     in  bis  lawless 

The  Weird  Sisters,  then,  put  nothing  ambition,  his  indomitable  lust  of  power 

into  Macbeth,  but  only  bring  out  what  and  popularity,  the  same  impulses  which 

was  already  there.    They  seem  drawn  to  have  hitherto  prompted  his  heroic  e:^- 

him,  indeed,  by  the  secret   sympathy  ploits — in  these  are  involved  the  prin- 
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ciplea  of  his  subseqaent  crimes  ;  but  his  Who  ehotild  againflt  his  murderer  sbwt  Ae 

Gonvictlons  of  the  impossibility  of  sue-  ^^     ,   door,  ,^     «     j     .v 

ceediDg  in  such  crimes  of  course  preclude  Not  bear  the  knife  mywlf.    Beside.  th», 
the  conditions  answering  to  ihoee  princi.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

^'\  '1  K""!"'!'  l^  1?  """V*"*     r    ^l  So  clear  in  hiB  great  office,  that  bis  virtie. 

the  heart,  but  that  Providence  ties  his  ^j^    j^^^  j^j^l         ^^^  trumpet-tongmed, 

hands.    Some  extraordinary  assurances,  against 

tikerefore,  are  indispensable,  not  indeed  as  xhe  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. " 
the  origin  or  cause,  but  simply  as  the  oc- 
casions, of  bis  wicked  purpose.    Hence        Here  we  see  he  has  moral  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  the  Weird  Sisters  to  the  prudential  objections  to  crime ;  motires 
rational  accomplishment  of  the  poet's  de-  of  duty  as  well  as  of  interest  against  it; 
sign.    Without  their  supernatural  dis-  and  though  neither  his  yirtue  nor  his  pni- 
closures,  it  would  be  impossible,  not  only  dence  alone  is  an  ovennaitch  for  bis  am- 
for  us  to  account  for  Macbeth's  conduct,  bition,  both  of  them  together  are.     What 
hut  for  Macbeth  himself  to  act  as  he  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  set  his 
does ;  so  that  the  existence  of  such  be-  ambition  free,  is,  to  obTiate  his  praden- 
ings  is  far  more  probable  in  reason,  than  tial  objections,  to  nullify  his  motives  of 
such   action  would  be  without  them,  interest,  and  quiet  his  apprehenaion  ol 
Thus  we  shall  always  find,  that  of  two  the  consequences.    It  is  on  this  princi- 
improbabillties,    Sbakspeare    uniformly  p|e  that  the  Weird  Sisters  proceed.  Their 
chooses  the  least ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  preternatural  insight,  both  of  what  is  in 
case  before  us,  to  show  the  anti-natural,  the  future  and  of  what  is  in  him,  teaches 
he  takes  refuge  in  the   supernatural:  them  how  and  where  he  is  Tulnerable. 
whenever  he  goes  above  nature,  it  is  to  By  throwing  the  security  of  fate  around 
avoid  eoing  against  her.  him,  by  convincing  him  of  the  safety  and 
With  Macbeth,  then,  the  conviction  of  practicability  of  the  undertaking,  they 
impossibility  has  hitherto  kept  the  gen-  reconcile  his  circumspection  with  his  am- 
eral  desire  from  passing  into  the  definite  bition,  and  bribe  his  reason  into  the  ser- 
resolve.    I  cannot  hangs  like  a  mill-stone  yice  and  support  of  his  passion, 
about  the  neck  of  I  vxmldf  holding  it        Herein  lies  the  difference  between  Ban- 
down  out  of  the  sight  of  others,  and  even  quo  and  Macbeth.    The  former  shrinks 
of  himself;  for  he  never  conceives  him-  from  the  guilt  of  crime,  and  therefore 
self  capable  of  such  a  horrid  intent,  un-  borrows  no  encouragement  from  assur- 
til,  to  his  amazement,  he  finds  himself  ances  of  success;  the  latter  shrinks  from 
actually  harboring  it.    He  is  a  man  of  the  danger  of  crime,  and  therefore  rushes 
great  powers  as  well  as  strong  passions;  into  it  as  soon  as  such  assurances  are 
and  with  his  wise  foresight  and  circum-  given  him.    Banquo's  ambition    is  re- 
spection,  with  his  "  large  discourse  look-  strained  by  principle ;  Macbeth*s,  by  pru- 
ing  before  and  after,"   he  knows  that  dence :  with  the  one,  therefore,  the  reve- 
such  an  undertaking  is  like  going  to  war  lations  of  fate  preclude  the  motives  to 
with  the  nature  of  things ;  that,  without  crime ;  with  the  other,  those  revelations 
some  miraculous  intervention,  the  conse-  themselves  become  the  motives  to  crime, 
quencfes  must,  in  all  probability,  recoil  Macbeth's  starting,  upon    bearing    the 
upon    himself;     and   this    knowledge,  predictions  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  is  but 
though  it  does  not  preclude  the  wiph,  the  bursting  of  a  germ  of  wickedness 
efibctually   precludes   the  attempt.     In  into  conception;  and  his  subsequent  start- 
short,  he  "is  afraid  to  be  the  same  in  his  ing,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  their 
own  act  and  valor  as  he  is  in  desire;*'  predictions,  is  but  the  bursting  of  that 
"would  not  play  false,  and  yet  would  conception  into  resolution.   Banquo  starts 
wrongly  win ;"  and  **  rather  fears  to  do  not  in  either  case,  because  he  has  no  such 
the  deed,  than  wishes  it  undone."    Thus  germs  of  wickedness  for  them  to  work 
his  indwelling  germs  of  sin  are  kept  upon ;  so  that  **  he  neither  begs  nor  fears 
from  budding  and  blossoming  out  into  their  favor  nor  their   hate.'     Macbeth 
conscious  thought  and    purpose.      But  hears  their  prophetic  greeting  with  terror, 
this  conviction  of  impossibility,  though  because  it  awakens  in  him  thoughts  of 
the  chief,  is  not  the  only  restraint  upon  crime.    Banquo  hears  it  with  composure, 
his  ambition.  because  in  him  it  only  awakens  resole- 
"He's here  in  double  trust;  tions   of   virtue.    Thus    the    self^me 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject,  ^^ing  is  often  a  temptation  to  one  man. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed;  then,  as  his  and  a  warning'to  aeotber;  where  the 
host,  former  sees  a  prize  to  be  sought,  th% 
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latter  aces  only  a  snare  to  be  shunned,  into  conflict*  and  bis  imagination  shnd- 
The  Weird  Sisters  now  harp  Macbeth*s  ders  at  the  deeds  which  his  ambition  per- 
wish  aright,  as  they  afterwards  harp  his  suades.  Without  strict  and  constant 
fear;  and  \ikey  id  once  engage  his  faith  self-examination,  we  canpot  know  what 
and  awaken  his  fears  by  rc»ilizing  him  to  we  are  except  by  what  we  do ;  and  doubt- 
himself,  and  showing  him  what  he  is.  less  many  of  us  would  tremble  at  our- 
Macbeth  kisses  the  confirmation  from  selves,  were  some  preternatural  assurance 
which  Banquo  recoils.  It  is  the  greedy  of  success  and  impunity  to  unfold  our 
fish  that  snatches  at  the  bait.  latent  capabilities  of  evil  into  conscious 

thought  and  purpose.    The  truth  is,  we 

"Ifchaoce  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  know  not  how  frail  a  thing  our  boasted 

may  crown  me,  virtue  is,  nor  how  much  we  are  indebted 

Without  my  stir,"  for  it,  frail  as  it  is,  to  the  kindliness  of 

M    #  m*    .    1  favoring  circumstances.    How  many  of 
18  but  the  momentary  recoil  of  Macbeth's  ^g  rush  into  crime,  with  all  the  chances 
conscience  from  a  suggestion  which  he  of  detection  and  punishment  before  us; 
lacks  the  will  to  oppose.    He  thus  tries  jf  all  those  chances  were  removed,  how- 
to  arm  himself  against  prospective  and  many  more  of  us  would  rush  into  crime  I 
preventive  remorse.    The  truth  is,  chance  ii  almost  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of 
but  awakens   m   him  the  ;« black  and  m    On  the  whole,  the  precept,  *•  Keep 
deep  desires"  which  have  hitherto  been  ^y  heart  diligently,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
kept  asleep  by  chance.    His   virtue  is  jasugs  of  life,"  is  nearly  as  wise,  we  sus- 
altogelher  a  dependent,  conditional  vir-  pect,  as  anything  that  has  yet  come  from 
tue ;  a  reverse  of  circumstances,  there-  ^he  mouth  of  infidelity, 
fore,  reverses  the  entire  scope  and  drift        But,  though  Macbeth  has  the  wicked- 
of  his  action     He  is  rather  guilty  of  ^ess  to  originate,  he  lacks  the  firmness 
temptmg  the  Weird  Sisters  than  of  being  to  execute,  the  design  of  murdering  the 
tempted  by  them ;  at  least  he  tempts  them  j^ing.    His  strength  and  irritability,  both 
to  tempt  him.  of  understanding  and  of  imagination,  are 
Macbeth  is  surprised  and  terrified  at  more  than  a  match  for  his  ambition ;  and 
his  own  hell-begotten  conception.    There  his  infirmity  and  vacillation  of  purpose 
is  nothing  in  the  play  more  profound  or  ,g  hut   a  struggle  between  them.    He 
more    natural    than    this.    The   Weird  foresees   many    dangers,  and   imagines 
Sisters  have  brought  fire,  as  it  were,  to  many  more.    It  is  not  so  much  the  guilt, 
the  characters  traced,  as  with  sympathetic  however,  as  the  iailure  of  the  underiak- 
ink,  upon  his  soul ;  and  he  shudders  with  j^g,  that  he  fears.    The  very  height  to 
horror  as  he  reads  the  darkening  and  ^hich  his  ambition  is  vaulting,  makes 
deepening,  but  hitherto  unsuspected  in-  him  fear  it  will  overleap  itself;  and  his 
scription.  apprehensions  of  defeat  prevent  his  form- 
.^      ,       ,        ,              ,            .    ,  ing  any  plans  to  insure  success.    He  is 
"  The  thought,  whose  murder  yet  »  but  to  run  for  a  prize  of  glory,  and  he  dare 
fantastical,  ^^t  gtart  in  the  race,  lest  he  should  lose 
Shakes  so  his  single  state  of  man,  that  *i,^  „,-  ^  x,„  ^„^,„,„*  •„» 
function  the  prize  by  overrunning. 

If  smothered  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is,  ^. ..  .^  ,  .       ,.     ,         .. 

But  what  is  not"  ^'  ^^^^  done,  when  'tis  done,  then 

'twere  well 

Like  others,  be  knows  not,  suspects  J,*  ^f "  ^'^'^^  T^'^^li,  ^^  ^^*  »««"in«t;o5 

.  "v     .  """^    -w  muwwD  uwM  DuopvMi  Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and 

not,  the  innate  and  essential  evil  of  bis  ^^^ch 

heart,  antil  prospect  awakens  it  into  pur-  ^jth  his  'surcease,  success ;  that  but  this 

pose,  or  occasionally  develops  it   into  blow 

performance.    Engrossed  in  the  pursuit  Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 

of  glory,  he  has  taken  his  ideas  of  him-  But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 

self  from  public  opinion ;  and  of  course  We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.    But,  in  thesa 

dreams  not  that  his  heart  is  a  nest  of  cases,  ^  ,^  , 

cockatrice's  eggs,  till  opportunity  hatches  We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but 

out  the  serpents  into  the  eye  of  con-  .,,    i®^9" ,     ^.  u.  v   l  •      *      v* 

•cioasness.    He  knows  not  what  he  is  Bloody^ms^tructions^  which,  being  taught, 

capable  of  doing,  until  he  ascertains  from  ^^    j        ^^^  inventor.  This  even-handed 

the  perfectest  report  what  is  possible  to  justice 

be  done.    Hitherto  his  ambition  and  his  Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned 

imagination  have  kept  billing  and  cooing  chalice 

each  other  on;  now  they  are  brought  To  our  own  lips." 
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The  troth  is,  Macbeth  has  not  faith  more  the  bitter,  biting  taants,  and  the 

enough  in  the  Weird  Sisters  to  overcome  scornfal,  sarcastic   reproaches,  of   the 

the  suggestions  of  experience  and  the  woman  whom  he  loves,  and  by  whom 

terrors  of  imagination  ;  he  cannot  bring  he  knows  he  is  loved.    To  be  called  a 

himself  to  trust  their  word  against  the  coward  by  such  a  woman,  is  of  course 

natural  and  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  very  last  thing  that  a  soldier  can 

**  If  ice  should  fail" — this  is  the  point  bear ;  to  say  he  will  sooner  die,  is  noth- 

whereon  he  sticks ;  and  he  must  not  only  ing ;  there  is  scarce  anything  conceiva- 

believe  in  the  practicability  of  the  under-  ble,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  that  he 

taking,  but  see  his  way  clear  through  it,  will  not  rather  endure ! 
before  he  can  venture  upon  it.    By  a        In  their  remarks  upon  Ladj^  Macbeth, 

miracle  he  has  been  called  to  an  act  which  critics  generally  have  fallen,  it  seems  to 

he  wishes  done,  yet  fears  to  do ;  and  he  us,  into  the  common,  but  pernicious  style 

thinks  that  nothing  less  than  a  perpetual  of  thinking,  which  presumes  the  more 

miracle  can  tie  up  the  consequences  of  headlong  and  headstrong  person  to  be  the 

such  an  act.    The  question  with  him  is,  greater.     Macbeth,    we   apprehend,  is 

from  whence  is  this  latter  miracle  to  truly  as  much  greater  in  every  respect, 

come  ?    Thus  his  mind  is  held  in  sus-  though  not  as  much  better,  as  be  is  more 

pense  between  the  miracle  which  invites  irresolute,  than  his  wife.   She  is  certainly 

£im  to  the  deed,  and  the  unknown  mira-  a  bold,  bad  woman,  whom  we  fear  and 

cle  which  is  to  avert  its  consequences  pity ;  but  we  can  hardly  predicate  any 

from  himself.  kind  of  superiority  on  the  fact,  that  her 

It  is  this  circumstance  that  necessitates  resolution    quails    not    before    dangers 

the  intervention  of  Lady  Macbeth,  who  which  she  lacks  the  foresight  to  discern, 

shares,  indeed,  her  husband's  ambition,  and  the  imagination  to  conceive.    Even 

but  lacks  his  strength  and  activity  of  so  might  a  blind  man  walk  on  the  edge 

mind.    Hence,  while  his  letter  to  her,  of  a  precipice  with  a  composure  and 

relating  the  events  which  have  happened  steadiness  that  would  be  impossible  for  a 

to  him,  affects  her  will  iust  as  those  man  with  eyes;  nay,  in  such  an  onder- 

events  themselves  affected  his  own,  the  taking,  the  blind  man  might  even  derive 

effect  on  her  mind  is  just  the  reverse  of  safety  and  success  from  his  very  blind- 

what  it  is  upon  his;  she  being,  of  course,  ness.    Assuredly,  Macbeth  shows  more 

inaccessible  to  the  prudential  misgivings  true  force  of  will  by  the  temporary  aban- 

and  horrible  imaginings  that  so  haunt  donment  of  his  purpose,  than  she  does 

and  unnerve  him.    The  predictions  of  by  her  reckless  adherence  to  it     •'  *  Tis 

the  Weird  Sisters  scare  up  a  throng  of  the  eye  of    childhood  fears  a  painted 

fears  in  his  mind :  they  have  no  room  devil.'*    Yes ;  but  it  is  the  want  of  any 

for  fear  in  hers.    She  sees  only  the  prize  eye  whatever  that  fears  not  a  real  t)evil! 

to  be  won ;  he,  together  with  this,  sees  If  "  the  sleeping  and  the  dead  are  but  as 

also  the  dangers  to  be  incurred.    The  pictures"  to  her,  it  must  be  rather  because 

truth  is,  she  has  not  foresight  nor  imagi-  she  is  too  weak,  than  because  she  is  too 

nation  enough  to  frighten  her  back  from  strong,  to  recognize  the  difference.    **  A 

the  crimes  to  which  her  ambition  prompts,  little  wateV  clears  us  of  the  deed,"  may 

Thus,  what  terrifies  him,  transports  her ;  argue  strength  of  nerve,  but  not  of  mind, 

what  fills  him  with  apprehensions,  fills  or  of  will.    Lady  Macbeth,  then,  we  sns- 

her  with  enthusiasm ;  what  stimulates  pect,  is  too  blind  to  see,  rather  than  too 

his  reflective  powers,  stifles  hers.    She,  resolute  to  fear  the  true  terrors  of  snch  an 

thoughtless    of    consequences,    would  undertaking;  insensible, rather  than  in- 

catch  the  nearest  way ;  he,  provident  of  sensible  to  ttie  reasons  against  it;  and  tier 

consequences,  would  pause  and  look  for  freedom  from    prudential  scruples  and 

the  saiest  way.    Accordingly,  as  he  is  misgivings  springs  not  so  much  from  pe- 

too  much  troubled  with  apprehensions  to  cnliar  strength  of  will,  as  from  compara- 

form  any  plans,  so  she  is   too  busy  in  tive  want  of  reflection.     There  is,  in 

forming  plans  to  be  troubled  with  any  short,  a  predominant  matter- of-factness 

apprehensions;  and  he  is  '*  settled,  and  about  Lady  Macbeth,  which  renders  her 

bends  up  each  corporal  agent  to  the  ter-  inaccessible  alike  1o  the   motives  that 

rible  fact,"  as  soon  as  she  points  out  the  deter  her  husband  from  the  first  crime, 

means  of  safety  and  success.    Moreover,  and  to   those  that   prompt  him  to  the 

she  expels  his  fear  of  the  consequences,  subsequent  crimes, 
by  inspiring  him  with  a  greater  fear  of         A  late  writer  in  the  Westminster  Re- 

herself.    Much  as  he  dreads  the  prospect  view,  while  he  accords  to  Macbeth  great 

of  worldly  retribution,  he  dreads  still  redundancy  and  exwtability  of  imagina^ 
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tion,  at  the  same  time  pronounces  selfish-  than  death — ^this  is  the  quality  of  his  am- 
ness  the  exclnsive  law  and  impulse  of  his  hition ;  and  the  fear,  not  that  his  ^ssion 
character.    And  he  not  only  represents  may  defeat  his  interest,  hut  that  it  may 
Macbeth  as  entirely  selfish,  but  also  rep-  defeat  itself,  is  the  very  thing  that  breaks 
resents  Lady  Macbeth  as  entirely  disin-  down  his  resolution, 
terested  ;  denies  him  any  sympathy  or  A  strong  and  excitable  imagination,  set 
affection  for  her,  save  as  a  pander  to  his  on  fire  of  conscience,  naturally  fascinates 
ambition,  and  denies  her  any  ambition,  and  spell-binds  the  other  faculties,  and 
save  from  sympathy  and  afiection  for  thus  gives  an  objective  force  and  effect  to 
him.    Here,  truly,  we  have  rather  the  its  own  internal  workings.    Under  this 
simplicity  of  personified  abstractions  than  guilt-begotten  hallucination,  the  subject 
the  complexity  of  living  persons.   Surely  loses  present  dangers  in  horrible  imagin- 
this  looks  very  like  turning  characters  ings,  and  comes  to  be  tormented  with  his 
into  caricatures ;  for  we  can  nardly  con-  own  involuntary  creations.    Thus  con- 
ceive of  a  person's  acting  so  long  a  time  science  inflicts  its  retributions,  not  di- 
from  a  single  motive  or  a  single  impulse,  rectly  in  the  form  of  remorse,  but  indi- 
People  of  one  passion  are  seldom  to  be  rectly,  through  imaginary  terrors,  which 
met  with,  save  in  bad  books ;  and  it  again  react  on  the  conscience,  as  fire  is 
seems  hardly   wise,    thus   to   wrangle  kept  burning  by  the  current  of  air  which 
Shakspeare's  masterpieces  into  blunders,  itself  generates.    In  such  a   mind  the 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  such  exclusive  workings  of  conscience  may  be  prospec- 
selfishness  and  such  excess  of  imagina-  tive and  preventive;  the  very  conception 
tion,  as  are  here  attributed  to  Macbeth,  of  crime  starting  up  a  swarm  of  terrific 
seem  rather  incompatible ;  for  imagina-  visions  to  withhold  the  subject  from  per- 
tion,  being  objective  in  its  nature  and  its  petration.    Arrangement  is  thus  made  in 
workings,  naturally  involves   more  or  our  nature  for  a  process  of  conipensation, 
less  of  self- oblivion.    And  besides,  the  in  that  the  same  faculty  which  invests 
power  which  Lady  Macbeth  wields  over  crime  with  unreal  attractions,  also  calls 
Der  husband,  can  be  rationally  accounted  up  unreal  terrors  to  deter  from  its  com- 
for  only  on  the  ground  that  he  truly  mission.    A  predominance  of  this  faculty 
loves  her.    It  is  the  very  strength  of  his  everywhere  marks  the  character  and  con- 
sdTection  for  her  as   his  wife,  and  his  duct  of  Macheth.     Hence  his  apparent 
"dearest    partner    in   greatness,"    that  freedom  from  compunctious visitings even 
makes  her  reproaches  so  formidable  as  when  he  is  in  reality  most  subject  to 
to  countervail  his  fear  of  worldly  retri-  them.    He  seems  conscienceless  from  the 
button.    A  man  had  as  lief  be  called  a  very  form  in  which  his  conscience  Works; 
coward  as  not  by  a  woman  he  does  not  seems  flying  from  outward  dangers,  while 
respect.     In  all  probability,  they  both  conscious  guilt  is  the  very  source  of  his 
desire  the  crown,  partly  for  themselves,  apprehensions.    It  is  probably  from  over- 
and  partly  for  each  other ;  and  we  might  sight  of  this,  that  some  have  pronounced 
as  well  say,  that  he  is  ambitious  only  him  a  mere  captious,  timid,  remorseless 
from  sympathy  with  her,  as  that  she  is  villain,  restrained  from  crime  only  by  a 
ambitious  only  from  sympathy  with  him.  shrinking,  selfish  apprehensiveness.   Un- 
it is  the  very  prospect  of  sharing   and  doubted ly  there  is  much  in  his  conduct 
enhancing  each  other's  greatness,   that  that  appears  to  sustain  this  view.    He 
prompts  them  to  their  wicked  enterprise ;  does  indeed  seem  dead  to  the  guilt,  and 
jt  is  by  being  mutually  answered  and  re-  morbidly  alive  to  the  dangers,  of  his  sil- 
flected,  that  their  passion  rises  to  such  a  nation ;  free  from  remorses  of  conscience 
pitch  of  intensity  as  to  overbear  all  oppo-  and  filled  with  terrors  of  imagination  ;  un- 
sing  considerationa      Indeed,   there  is  checked  by  moral  feelings  and  oppressed 
something  of  disinterestedness  in  Mac-  by  selfish  fears.     But  whence  his  won- 
heth's  very  ambition  itself;  for  men  may  derful  and  uncontrollable  irritabilityof  im- 
be  disinterested  in  bad  passions  as  well  agination?    How  comes  his  mind  so  pro- 
as in  good  ones — may  sacrifice  themselves  lific  of  horrible  imaginings,  but  that  his 
to  the  devil  as  well  as  to  God.    Power  imagination  itself  is  set  on  fire  of  hell? 
and  popularity — "to  ride  in  triumph  on  The  truth  is,  beseems  remorseless,  only 
men's  tongues" — in  a  word,  glory  is  an  because,  in  his  mind,  the  agonies  of  re- 
object  which  Macbeth  loves  and  pursues  morse  project  and  translate  themselves 
with  a  perfect  passion ;  an  object  and  a  into  the  spectres  of  a  conscience-stricken 
passion  in  which  self  is,  in  some  degree,  imagination. 

lost  and  forgotten.    That  he  loves  glory  In  Lady  Macbeth,  on  the  contrary,  the 

more  than  life,  and  dreads  infamy  more  workings  of  conscience  can  only  be  re- 
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trospectiTe  and  retributire.  She  is  too  wretched  bit  earthly  existence  becomes, 
unimaginative  either  to  be  allured  to  the  more  he  dreads  to  part  with  it,  and 
crime  by  imaginary  splendors,  or  with-  stiansles  his  life  into  spasms  by  the  very 
held  from  it  by  imaginary  terrors.  With-  temerity  with  which  he  grasps  it  The 
oat  an  organ  to  project  and  imbody  its  workings  of  conscience  beget  misgivings 
workings  in  outward  visions,  her  con-  of  his  fate;  these  misgivings  dhve  him  to 
science  can  only  prey  upon  itself,  in  the  the  Weird  Sisters  for  increased  security; 
tortures  of  remorse.  Accordingly,  she  and  this  security  but  emboldens  him  to 
knows  no  compunctious  visitings  before  fresh  crimes,that  he  may  "make  assurance 
the  deed,  nor  any  suspension  or  allevia-  doubly  sure,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate." 
tion  of  them  after  it.  Thus,  from  her  They  now  harp  his  fear  aright,  as  they 
want  or  weakness  of  imagination,  she  be*  before  harped  his  wish,  and  engage  his 
comes  the  victim  of  a  silent  but  most  faith  by  uttering  his  thoughts.  The  same 
dreadful  retribution.  Conscience  being  misgivings,however,  which  before  shook 
left  to  its  own  resources,  she  may  indeed  down  his  resolution  to  join  a  league  with 
possess  its  workings  in  secret,  but  she  fate,  now  inspire  him  with  audacity  to 
can  never  for  a  moment  repress  them ;  nay,  enter  the  lists  against  it ;  and  he  proceeds 
she  cannot  reveal  them,  if  she  would,  and  to  dash  his  own  brains  out  in  trying  to 
she  dare  not,  if  she  could ;  the  fires  burn  batter  down  the  walls  wherein  he  has 
not  outwards  into  spectres  to  sear  her  trusted  for  protection.  The  trouble  with 
eyeballs  and  frighten  her  out  of  her  self-  him  is,  he  mistakes  inward  retribution  for 
possession,  but  concentrate  themselves  outward  danger.  Once  a  guardian  angel 
into  hotter  fury  within  her.  This  is  a  to  prevent  his  starting,  imagination  has 
form  of  anguish  to  which  heaven  has  ap-  now  become  an  avenging  fiend  to  pre- 
parently  denied  the  relief  or  the  mitigation  vent  his  stopping  in  wickedness.  Throngh 
of  utterance.  The  agonies  of  an  embo-  his  plenitude  of  this  faculty,  conscieace 
somed  hell  cannot  be  told,  they  can  only  peoples  his  whereabout  with  imaginary 
be  felt ;  or,  at  most,  the  awful  secret  can  terrors,  which  he  only  multiplies  and  mag- 
be  but  dimly  shadowed  forth,  in  the  sieh-  nifies  hy  every  effort  to  remove  them, 
ings  of  the  furnace  when  all  is  asleep  but  Thus  every  step  he  takes  but  augments 
the  unquenchable  fire,  or  in  the  burning  the  propelling  force ;  and  the  very  faculty 
asunder  of  the  cords  that  unite  the  soul  to  which  translates  and  mitigates  remorse 
its  earthly  dwelling-place.  With  such  into  terror,  leads  hin^  to  believe  a  lie,  as 
amazing  depth  and  power  of  insight  does  if  on  purpose  that  his  damnation  may  be 
Shakspeare  detect  and  unfold  the  secret  the  hotter  and  the  surer.  Truly,  in  all 
workings  of  the  human  mind  !  this  we  have  a  picture  at  which  the  furies 

From  this  original  difference  of  mental  themselves  might  well  turn  pale! 
structure  in  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth,  But  what,  in  Macbeth,  thus  accelerates, 
the  workings  of  conscience  naturally  op-  in  Lady  Macbeth,  on  the  contrary,  arrests 
erate  to  reform  her  and  to  deprave  him ;  the  career  (^  guilt ;  so  that  while  he  grows 
for  she,  feeling  the  source  ef  her  disquie-  worse,  she  grows  better  to  the  end  of  the 
tude  to  be  within, resigns  herself  up  to  the  play.  Beginning,  perhaps,  more  wicked 
furies  of  her  own  mind,  while  he,  fancy-  than  her  husband,  she  ends  far  lese  so. 
ing  his  disquietude  to  come  from  without.  She  has,  indeed,  no  progress  in  crime, 
IS  nurried  on  from  crime  to  crime,  in  or-  because  her  mind,  undeceived  by  the 
der  to  secure  himself  in  what  he  has  al-  maddening  and  merciless  suspicions  of 
ready  done.  His  vivid,  excitable  imagi-  guilty  fear,  locates  her  sufferings  where 
nation,  overpowering  his  self-control,  his  she  can  never  hope,  by  any  outward  ex- 
very  efforts  to  dissimulate  only  bring  on  ertions,  to  remove  them.  As  she  had  no 
the  hallucination  that  betrays  him.  The  terrible  apprehensions  to  hold  her  back 
same  mysterious  flaws  and  starts,  which  from  the  nrst  crime,  so  she  now  has  none 
awaken  in  others  suspicions  of  his  guilt,  to  goad  her  on  to  other  crimes.  No  sooner 
awaken  in  himself  suspicions  that  he  is  has  her  ambition  reached  its  object,  than 
suspected.  With  guilt  staring  him  in  the  ito  despotism  passes  without  abatement 
face,  and  danger  dogging  at  his  heels,  his  into  the  hands  of  conscience,  transforming 
first  crime  breaksdown  the  courage  which  all  her  feelings  and  faculties  into  scor« 
alone  could  enable  him  to  stop.  The  very  pions,  to  hunt,  and  whip,  and  sting  her 
blood  which  he  spills  lo  quiet  his  fear,  blasted  spirit  through  the  fires  of  remorse, 
sprouts  up  in  "  gorgons  and  chimeras  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  is  aaid,  always  main- 
dire  "  to  awaken  new  fears  and  call  forth  tained  that  her  own  person  was  unsuited 
new  victims.  His  cowardice  urges  him  to  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  whom  she 
on  to  fresh  murders,  and  every  murder  regarded  as  of  a  rather  slender,  fragile 
but  adds  to  his  cowardice.    The  more  make,  full,  indeed,  of  spirit,  and  energy. 
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and  fire,  but,  withal,  exquisitely  delicate  tance  from  the  deed,  seemed  infinite,  ran- 
and  feminine  in  her  eomposition.  On  this  ish  as  he  comes  to  do  it ;  and  he  marches, 
ground  we  can  understand  why  her  hus-  without  flinching,  through  the  crime 
band  should  regard  and  treat  her  as  he  which  he  had  shuddered  to  imagine, 
does.  Such,  assuredly,  is  the  woman  for  Such  is  the  practical  difference  between 
such  a  man  to  love  and  respect,  and  whose  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth .  Where  his 
respect  and  lore  might  be  and  ought  to  be  imagination  acts  least,  her  feelings  act 
dearer  to  him  than  life.  Were  she  the  most  As  they  approach  the  wicked 
fierce,  scolding  virago  that  she  is  gener-  deed,  and  see  it  passing  into  a  fact  before 
ally  considered  to  be,  we  cannot  see  how  them,  its  terrors  naturally  diminish  to  him, 
he  could  either  wish  to  promote  her  honor,  but  increase  to  her ;  for  he  has  imagined 
or  fear  to  incur  her  reproach.  Such,  then,  more  than  he  finds,  she  finds  more  than 
we  confess,  is  our  own  view  of  Lady  Mac*  she  has  imagined, 
beth.  We  can  see  nothing  viraginousor  Fearfully  wicked,  therefore,  as  is  her 
Amazonian  about  her  character.  She  has»  conduct.  Lady  Macbeth,  nevertheless,  if 
indeed,  the  ambition  to  wish  herself  un-  every  inch  a  woman.  Her  true  strength 
sexed,  but  she  has  not  the  power  to  un-  lies  not  so  much  in  force  of  will  or  firm- 
sex  herself  except  in  words.  Though  nessofpurpose,  as  in  her  almost  intuitive 
she  calls  on  the  *'  murdering  ministers "  insight  of  her  hnsband*s  weaknesses, 
to  •'  come  to  her  woman's  breasts  and  With  her  clear,  penetrating,  but  not  com* 
take  her  milk  iot  gall,'*  still  she  cannot  prehensive  woman's  eye,  she  has  plucked 
make  them  obey,  and  her  milk,  in  spite  of  from  him  the  heart  of  his  mystery.  Her 
herself,  continues  to  be  milk.  What  she  exquisite  perception  of  his  most  secret 
lacks  in  the  imagination  of  a  man  is  am-  avenues  and  approaches  enables  her  at 
ply  made  up  in  the  feelings  of  a  woman ;  the  same  time  to  put  spurs  to  his  ambi* 
and  where  the  former  prevents  her  bus-  tion  and  apply  cordials  to  his  fear :  though 
band  from  acting,  the  latter  still  more  pre-  the  feelings  of  the  woman  unnerve  the 
vents  her  from  acting.  And  herein  lies  arm  of  the  murderess,  her  tongue  is  val- 
the  difference  in  this  respect  between  im-  iant  enough  for  anything,  and  she  knows 
agination  and  feeling,  tnat  the  one  acts  how  to  transfer  its  valor  into  her  hus- 
chiefly  at  a  distance,  the  other  on  the  band's  arm ;  for  she  can  whisper  words 
snot  Accordingly,  when  she  has  raised  in  his  ear  more  fearful  to  him  than  all  the 
the  steel,  and  seen  before  her,  as  it  were,  spectres  his  fancy  can  create  and  all  the 
the  murder  which  she  has  all  but  done,  dangers  his  circumspection  can  foresee, 
her  woman's  heart  suddenly  relents,  and  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
stays  her  unlifted  arm.  "Had  not  the  two  characters  may  be  easily  made  out 
king  resembled  her  father  as  he  slept,"  she  for  Lady  Macbeth,  according  as  we  pro- 
had  done  it.  Thus  it  is  not  her  foresight  ceed  upon  what  she  says,  or  upon  what 
or  apprehension  of  remote,  possible,  or  she  does.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  assas- 
probable  consequences,  but  simply  her  sination,  she  ooes  indeed  talk  big  as  ever 
milk  of  woman's  kindness,  that  breaks  virago  did  or  could ;  but  we  cannot  help 
down  her  resolution  in  the  very  act  of  thinking  that  her  deeds  are  much  better 
performance.  Unrestrained  by  the  fore-  than  her  words  as  a  text  and  ex]>onent  of 
castingsof  her  husband's  large  discourse,  her  real  character.  We  submit,  there- 
she  nevertheless  yields,  when  she  least  fore,  that  Lady  Macbeth,  knowing  and 
expects,  to  the  touch  of  nature,  and  is  fearing  her  husband's  nature — ^that  he 
made  as  irresolute  by  the  present  work- 
ings of  her  heart,  as  he  is  by  the  prospec-  «<  !•  too  foil  o^  the  milk  of  hnn:an  kind- 
tive  workings  of  his  head.  She  would  neis, 
have  died,  perhaps,  to  save  the  father,  To  catch  the  nearest  way  ;" 
whose  hallowed  image  thus  shielded  the  '  ^  v 
sleeping  king  from  her  dagger.  She  and  that,  though  "  not  without  ambi- 
thinks,  indeed,  that  she  can  do  everything,  tion,"  he  is  «  without  the  illness  should 
till  she  comes  to  the  trial,  when  she  ut-  attend  it  "—that  knowing  and  feanngthis, 
terly  fails.  In  prospect  the  deed  has  no  •he  therefore  assumes  a  false  character 
terrors  for  her ;  but  in  performance  she  in  order  to  shame  or  embolden  him  into 
finds  herself  better  than  she  was  aware,  the  work  she  has  in  view.  Hence  her 
Firm  and  fierce  in  anticipation,  she  is  mild  eager  wish  to 
and  gentle  in  execution.  Macbeth,  on  «<  poup  l^„  gpirita  in  his  ear. 
the  contrary,  thinks  be  can  do  nothing  till  j^^^  chastise  with  the  valor  of  her  toneue 
be  comes  to  the  trial,  when  all  is  easy  All  that  impedes  him  from  the  golden 
enough.    The  terrors,  which*  at  a  dis-             round. 
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Which  fate  and  metophyiical  aid  doth  feem    her  words,  -becaase  her  heart  is  not.*" 
To  have  him  crammed  witball/*  Woman  as  she  is,  the  spirits,  which  she 

calls  upon  to  unsex  her,  leaye  her  no 

and  perhap.  .he  frigh.ful    hair-Uffen-    l^Ts^bTcaT'sKsK^^^^^^^^^ 
^co"  ZK?hl'"XS^^^^^^^^  ^^  «hets  no.,  tha.  .he  oaves  U.eir  h^lp^; 

former  she  is  trying  to  act  a  part  which  <»  ^"^ »  ""T*"'  tk  '  f 'J^  InSi  v  S 
is  really  foreign  to  her.  and  under  which  ^  "?««  •>«•  I*"-*  J""*l,*S^'i'":^f„it^ 
her  nature  finely  givei  way  and  breaks    f"  >nvocat.on  to  .he  murdering  m.ms- 

down.    In  that  raost  terrific  speech,  in-    ^'•* 

deed ,  beeinn  iniF — 

•«  Fill  her,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top- 

«  11 

"  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse.  Of  direst  cruelty  " 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan  ^' 

Under  my  battlements,"  ,     ,  ,     ,    .         ,  * 

which  almost  erects  the  hair,  and  freezes 

the  blood,  but  expresses  the  violence  of 
her  terrible  eloquence  of  description  seems  her  resolution  against  the  tender  impnl- 
to  spring  from  her  very  horror,  in  con-  ees  of  which  she  is  habitually  conscious. 
templating  what  she  describes ;  as  men's  It  is  a  convulsive  effort  to  brace  and  slay 
fear  to  attempt  what  they  threaten  some-  herself,  lest  some  compunctious  visitings 
times  inspires  them  with  greater  violence  should  shake  her  fell  purpose.     With 
and  volubility  in  threatening.    Accord-  forced  boldness  of  tongue  and  fancy,  she 
ingly,  in  her  personation  of  Lady  Mac-  thus  tries  to  school  and  steel  herself  into 
beth,  Mrs.  Siddons  is  said  to  have  wound  a  firmness  and  fierceness,  of  which  she 
up  the  horrible  climax  of  this  speech  in  feels  the  want.    In  short,  **  bold  are  her 
a  scream,  a  perfect  yell,  as  if  she  were  words,  because  her  heart  is  not."   At  all 
almost  frightened  out  of  her  wits  by  the  events,  whether  from  overacting  her  real 
audacity  of  her  own  tongue.     Thus  a  character,  or  from  overstraining  her  pow- 
spasmodic  action  of  fear  may  naturally  ers,  to  act  an  assumed  one,  there  can  be 
lend  her,  as  it  sometimes  actually  lends  no  doubt  that  her  energies  break  down 
others,  an  appearance  of    super-human  beneath  her  undertaking.  If  it  be  her  real 
courage  and  boldness.    The  very  excite-  character,  then,  as  she  never  enacted  it 
ment  of  terror  seems  to  impart  an  extra-  before,  so  she  never  attempts  to  enact  it 
ordinary  illumination  and  utterancy  to  again.    No  sooner  is  the  fatal  deed  per- 
her  mind ;  to  "  transport  her    beyond  formed,  than  the  access  and  passage  of 
the    ignorant    present,"    so    that    she  remorse  are  effectually  and  forever  un- 
<* feels  the  future  in  the  instant."     It  stopped;  no  sooner  is  she  fairly  intro- 
is   worthy   of    remark,  that    Macbeth  duced  amid  the  horrors  of  this  manifold 
himself  is  amused  at   her  more    than  tragedy,  than  she  fails  and  faints  away, 
masculine  audacity  of  speech ;  and  the  and  the  woman,  which  she  had  so  fear- 
contrast  between  her  present  and  former  fully  disclaimed,  returns  to  torment,  and 
deportment,  is  doubtless  the  cause,  as  she  persecute,  and  waste  her  into  her  grave, 
foresaw'  it  would  be,  of  her  subsequent  In  the  words  of  Coleridge,  "  she  mistakes 
influence  over  him.    The  seeing  her,  a  courage  of  fancy  for  power  to  bear  the 
delicate,  fragile  woman,  appear,  as  if  in-  consequences  of  actual  guilt;  and  sluiines 
spired  by  the  occasion,  to  rise  so  much  her  husband  with  a  super-human  au- 
above  herself,  is  of  course  the  strongest  dacity  of .  thought  and  speech,  which 
motive  he  could  have,  not  to  fall  below  she  cannot  support,    but  sinks  in  the 
himself.    Mistaking  her  now,  he  there-  season  of  remorse,  and  dies  in  suicidal 
fore  supposes  he  has  mistaken  her  be-  agony." 

fore ;  and  what  is  an  assumed  character  After  the  murder  of  the  king,  Lndy 

he  thinks  is  her  real  one,  which  she  has  Macbeth    obviously   sympathizes   with 

hitherto  concealed  from  him.    If  in  his  none  of  her  husband's  gratuitous  atroci- 

admiration  of  her  <^  undaunted  mettle,"  .ties.    Free  from  the  horrible  imaginings 

he  is  deceived  it  is  not  strange  that  oth-  which  embarrassed  him  in  the  outset,  she 

^ers  should  be  equally  deceived  in  regard  is  also  free  from  the  cruel  suspicions 

"to  her.  which  impel  him  onward ;  and  she  spends 

Of  Lady  Macbeth,  therefore,  it  seems  in  repenting  of  the  deed,  what  time  he 

to  us  that  we  may  truly  say,  "  bold  are  spends  in  fortifying  himself  against  its 
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consequences.  When,  upon  her  first  ally  are  so  much  better,  or  so  much 
interview  with  him,  after  receiving  his  worse,  than  the  other  sex.  They  seldom 
letter,  she  finds  or  fancies  that  his  *<  face  halt  between  two  opinions;  rarely  linger 
is  as  a  book  where  men  may  read  strange  at  the  half- way  house  of  sin ;  hardly  ever 
matters,"  she  knows  his  thoughts  because  rest  or  rock  in  a  state  of  moral  betweenity ; 
she  has  the  same  thoughts  nei^elf;  his  never  stop  to  parley,  or  play  at  hide- and- 
designs  are  at  once  revealed  to  her,  from  seek,  or  carry  on  a  flirtation  with  the 
her  intense  sympathy  with  them.  Again,  devil,  but  either  embrace  him  or  spurn 
having  resolved  on  the  murder  of  Ban-  him  at  once.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  matter 
qno,  he  hopes  and  expects  to  find  her  of  common  remark,  that  a  good  head 
thoughts  echoing  and  supporting  his  often  saves  a  man  from  a  bad  neart,  or  a 
own ;  but  her  inability  to  take  his  sug-  good  heart  from  a  bad  head ;  but  that  in 
gestions,  proves  that  she  has  no  such  woman,  both  head  and  heart  generally 
stuff  in  her  mind.  That  she  cannot  enter  are  good  or  bad  together,  so  that  she  can 
into  the  meaning  of  his  dark  insinuations,  never  fall  back  upon  the  one  to  save  her- 
is  to  him  a  pledge  of  disappointment ;  for  self  from  the  tendencies  of  the  other, 
be  knows  that  if  she  were  ready  to  ap-  This  oneness  and  entireness  of  move- 
prove  of  this  crime,  as  she  was  of  the  ment,  this  perfect  freedom  from  the  dis- 
first,  she  would  understand  him  at  once,  harmony  of  conflicting  impulses,  makes 
Hence,  the  very  need  of  speaking  plainer  Lady  Macbeth  as  feminine  as  she  is 
satisfies  him  that  it  is  useless ;  for  he  wicked,  and  even  makes  her  appear  more 
wishes  not  to  make  her  guilty  of  his  de-  feminine  the  wickeder  she  becomes.  Bat 
signs,  but  to  find  her  already  so;  and  be  she  stops  as  suddenly  and  as  entirely  as 
would  have  her  '*  innocent  of  the  knowl-  she  starts ;  her  feelings  and  faculties  have 
edge  until  she  applaud  the  deed.**  Per-  the  same  unanimity  in  retreating  as  in 
haps  she  rather  will  not  than  cannot  advandng.  Fearful  as  she  is  in  wicked- 
take  his  meaning ;  perhaps  she  rather  ness,  she  becomes  equally  pitiable  in 
chooses  to  seem,  than  actually  is,  igno-  wretchedness,  leaving  pity  and  terror  to 
rant  of  his  purpose,  because  she  is  contend  for  the  writing  of  her  epitaph, 
ashamed,  in  the  face  of  her  recent  insti-  Her  freedom,  however,  from  nervous  and 
gations,  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  and  at  intellectual  irritability,  secures  her  against 
the  same  time  fears  the  responsibility  of  spilling  the  secret  of  her  guilt.  Subject 
encouraging  him  in  it.  And,  on  the  oth-  to  no  fantastical  terrors  nor  moral  illa- 
er  hand,  perhaps  he  is  afraid  to  speak  in  sions,  she  never  in  the  least  loses  her 

Elain  terms,  lest  he  should  thereby  force  self-control.  The  fearful,  ceaseless  cor- 
er  to  dissuade  him  from  a  crime  which  rodings  of  her  rooted  sorrow  may  de- 
he  wishes  to  commit ;  for  men  in  such  stroy,  but  cannot  betray  her,  unless  when 
situations  often  take  care  not  to  provoke  the  sense  of  her  senses  is  shut  in  sleep, 
any  advice  or  remonstrance  against  their  Her  profound  silence  respecting  •<  the 
purposes.  perilous  stuff  which  weif^hs  upon  her 
Like  most  of  her  sex,  Lady  Macbeth  neart,'*  makes  an  impression  which  adl 
never  for  a  moment  wavers,  or  hesitates,  attempts  at  utterance  would  but  weaken, 
or  dwells  in  suspense  between  antago-  We  feel  that  beneath  it  lies  a  depth  of 
nist  motives.  No  sooner  has  she  con-  woe  and  horror  which  can  be  disclosed 
ceived  the  wicked  purpose,  than  all  her  only  by  drawing  a  veil  over  it.  We 
feelings  and  faculties  meet  and  centre  know  of  no  single  scene  in  Shakspeare, 
upon  it ;  and  she  'glides  freely  and  which,  for  deptn  of  truth  and  subtle  in- 
MDoothly  along,  through  the  briars  and  tensity  of  terror^  equals  the  one  where 
brambles  of  her  undertaking,  until  she  Lady  Macbeth*s  conscience,  sleepless 
reaches  her  stopping  place,  oecause  she  amid  the  sleep  of  nature,  nay,  most  rest- 
has  no  dangling  or  outstanding  ends,  less  in  its  gnawings,  then  when  alt  other 
or  thrums,  or  hooks  of  thought  for  them  cares  are  at  rest,  drives  her  forth,  open- 
to  catch  hold  of.  It  is  this  confluence  of  eyed,  yet  sightless,  to  sigh  and  groan  over 
all  the  feelings  and  faculties  in  one  para-  spots  on  her  handa,  which  are  visible  to 
mount  aim,  which,  more,  perhaps,  than  none  save  herself,  nor  even  to  herself, 
anything  else,  distinguishes  the  female  save  when  she  is  blind  to  everything 
character,  and  which  makes  it  so  difli-  else.  That,  when  asleep,  she  should  be 
cult,  we  might  almost  say  impossible,  unable  to  keep  in  what,  when  awake, 
either  to  corrupt  a  virtuous,  or  to  reform  she  is  equally  unable  to  let  out ;  that 
a  vicious  woman.  Angels,  once  fallen,  nothing  but  sleep  should  have  power  to 
of  course  become  the  most  incorrigible  of  unbind  the  secret  of  her  soul ;  and  that 
devils.    Hence  it  is,  that  women  gener-  not  even  sleep  itself  should  have  power 
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to  keep  that  secret  bouad ;  this,  surely,  self  the  highest  Tirtae*  is  theconditioii  of 
is  not  more  true  to  natuie,  than  it  is  ter-  all  the  other  virtues.  And,  sure  enough, 
rific  to  the  imagination ;  and  yet  both  its  die  man  who  values  life  above  every- 
truth  and  its  terror  are  purely  of  a  moral  thine  else,  may  be  safely  pronounced  is- 
and  spiritual  Quality.  There  is,  indeed,  capu>le  of  real  virtue,  however  he  may 
an  awful  pathos  pervading  this  scene,  succeed  in  the  imitation  of  it.  And  yet 
which  leaves  no  element  of  our  moral  na-  how  often  do  we  hear  men  saving  now- 
ture  untouched.  An  awful  mystery,  too,  a-days,  **  Nothing  so  dear  as  life,  nothing 
hangs  over  the  death  of  this  woman,  so  dear  as  life."  The  Lord  help  us,  then, 
which  no  imagination  can  ever  exhaust,  for  we  are  not  fit  to  live !  Macbeth  has 
We  know  not,  the  poet  himself  appears  of  course  emptied  himself  of  whatever 
not  to  know,  whether  the  eating  back  of  can  prompt  a  man  to  risk  his  life,  and 
her  soul  upon  itself  drives  her  to  suicidal  filled  himself  with  whatever  can  prompt 
violence,  or  itself  cuts  asunder  the  cords  a  man  to  shrink  from  death;  and  toe  very 
of  her  life ;  whether  the  gnawings  of  the  curae  of  his  situation  is,  that  every  re- 
undying  worm  kill  her,  or  she  kills  her-  moval  of  an  apparent  danger  without  but 
self,  in  order  to  escape  them.  All  that  plants  a  real  terror  within  him.  Truly  a 
we  know  is,  that  the  death  of  her  body  more  fearful  or  more  natural  condition 
springs  in  some  way  from  the  ineztin-  cannot  well  be  conceived, 
guishable  life  and  the  immedicable  wound  In  the  belief  that  he  bears  a  chained 
of  her  soul.  Wbata  history  of  her  wo-  'life,  Macbeth  seeks  diversion  of  his 
man's  hcaart^of  her  woman's  delicate  frame  thoughts  in  scenes  of  outward  conflict  and 
and  fiery  spirit,  is  written  in  her  thus  peril,  and  tries  to  bury  the  disqaietudes 
sinking  and  sinking  away,  until  she  gets  wich  are  cutting  and  tearin^^  his  aoul,  ia 
where  imagination  shrinks  from  follow-  an  increased  occupation  ot  his  senses. 
ing  her,  under  the  violence  of  an  invisi-  But  all  is  in  vain.  He  is  stru^ling  with 
ble,  yet  unmistakable  disease,  which  an  invisible  foe;  a  foe  which  he  can 
forever  keeps  on  at  once  augmenting  the  neither  find  nor  escape ;  which  is  at  once 
severity  of  its  inflictions  and  quickening  invulneraUe  and  omnipresent,  and  every 
the  sensibility  of  its  victims.  thrust  at  which  but  stabs  a.  new  torture 
There  lias  been  a  good  deal  of  discus-  into  hia  own  soul ;  which  becomes  the 
sion  among  critics,  whether  Macbeth  be  more  irresistible  the  more  he  tries  to  sub- 
a  truly  brave  man.  It  would  really  seem  due  it,  and  of  which  he  is  compelled  to 
hardly  worth  the  while  to  dispute  with  think  the  more,  the  more  he  fabofs  to 
one  who  questioned  either  his  bravery  forget  it.  His  closing  struggle,  when, 
before,  or  his  cowardice  after  the  aasas-  upon  Macduff's  disclosures  respecting  his 
sination.  Indeed,  no  one,  unless  he  were  own  birth,  he  finds  that  the  ''juggling 
more  or  less  tban  man,  could  be  truly  fiends  have  paltered  with  him  m  a 
brave  both  before  and  after  such  a  deed,  double  sense,"  and  therefore  knows  that 
Villains  would  not  so  often  turn  bullies,  his  hour  has  come,  is  not  so  much  an  act 
if  true  bravery  were  compatible  with  of  coa rage  as  a  paroxysm  of  despair  He 
guilt.  It  is  their  very  cowardice  that  now  meets  an  outward,  visible  antagonist 
transforms  them  into  scarecrows  of  dan-  in  a  conflict  where  strength  may  be  met 
ger ;  for  a  bully  is  but  a  scarecrow.  Aeal  with  strength ;  where  the  power  of  in- 
courage,  as  everybody  knows  who  de-  flicting  pain  may  be  baffled  by  the  pride 
sires  to  know  it,  has  its  chosen  home  in  of  endurance ;  and  the  eye  of'^rsge  may 
the  bosom  of  virtue.  Men  of  course  fear  be  answered  by  the  stare  of  defiance,  or 
death  in  proportion  as  they  know  they  by  the  fieadish  grin  of  a  desperate,  spaa- 
deserve  it,  and  cleave  the  more  fondly  to  modic  resolve. 

life  the  more  worthless  their  own  guilt  Macbeth,  however,  notwithstanding 
has  made  it.  It  is  this  cowardice  that  all  the  horror  and  reprobation  his  con- 
goads  a  Macbeth  and  a  Robespierre  on  duct  excites,  leaves  not  our  pity  al- 
to their  gratuitous  murders.  Hence  it  is,  together  untouched.  The  sinkings  of  his 
too,  that  such  man- fiends  always  strike  soul  within  itself,  when,  as  he  approaches 
first  at  the  life  of  those  whoee  virtue  tbey  his  end,  he  looks  back  upon  the  bloody 
think  most  endangers  their  own.  The  and  blasted  track  of  his  own  life,  be- 
only  condition  upon  which  true  bravery  speaks  some  slight  linaenngs  of  a  better 
is  possible,  is,  that  the  subject  have  some-  nature.  And  the  profoaad  melancholy 
thine  which  be  prizes  more  than  life,  and  which  steals  over  his  spirit,  when,  upon 
the  Toss  of  which  he  fears  more  than  theannouncement  of  his  wife's  mysterious 
death.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  almost  uni-  death  and  still  moire  mystsrious  disease, 
versal  sentiment,  that  courage,  if  not  it-  his  restless  apprehension  of  danger  gives 
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place  to  a  momentary  retrospeetion  of  his  tlon.  This,  as  Bulwer  has  remarked* 
guilt,  looks  as  though  he  were  at  last  **  is  a  triumph  of  art  never  achieved  but 
terrified  at  his  own  remorselessness,  and  by  the  highest  genius."  «  An  inferior 
beginning  to  yearn  for  the  repentance  artist,"  says  he',  "  when  venturing  upon 
which  he  feels  must  be  forever  denied  the  grandest  stage  of  passion,  fails  into 
him.  We  see  that  the  dawn  of  remorse  the  error  either  of  gilding  over  crime  in 
in  his  soul  brings  with  it  utter  despair  order  to  produce  sympathy  for  the  crimi- 
of  the  least  drop  of  relief  or  miti^tion.  nal,  or,  in  the  spirit  of  a  spurious  morali- 
8arely,  if  there  be  one  ingredient  in  the  ty,  of  involving  both  crime  and  criminal 
cup  oif  retribution  more  unspeakably  bit-  in  a  common  odium.**  What  it  is  thus 
ter  than  all  the  rest,  it  must  be  this  con-  the  height  of  genius  to  picture,  we  know 
•cioneness  of  guilt  united  with  the  con-  it  is  also  the  height  of  virtue  to  practice, 
ecious  impossibility  of  repentance.  This,  That,  in  this  representation,  the  persons 
we  take  it,  is  the  worm  that  never  dies,  should  so  terrify  us  without  exciting  our 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  to  be  quenched !  revenge,  and  make  us  hate  their  crimes 
That  these  few  faint  sparks  of  goodness  so  deeply  without  hating  themselves; 
should  have  survived  such  a  stupendous  nay,  that  they  should  almost  move  our 
accumulation  of  crimes,  but  reveals  the  tears  even  while  freezine;  our  blood,  and 
more  impressively  the  greatness  both  of  appear  at  once  so  frightful  in  their  wick- 
his  former  capacity  for  virtue,  and  of  his  edness  and  so  pitiable  in  their  wretched- 
present  capacity  for  suffering;  thus  at  ness,  is  really  a  triumph  of  morality  no 
the  same  time  awakening  our  pity  for  less  than  of  art.  It  is  thus  that  a  genu- 
the  nobleness  which  has  been  desolated,  ine  artist,  while  aiming  simply  at  truth, 
and  augmenting  our  terror  at  the  desola-  becomes  at  the  same  time  our  oest  moral 
tion  which  has  passed  upon  it.  teacher  and  guide. 

The  respect  and  tenderness,  with  The  tragedy  of  Macbeth  throughout  is. 
which  this  guilty  couple  uniformly  treat  a  moral  tempest.  Crimes  and  retributions 
each  other,  is  enough  of  itself  to  shield  come  whirling  past  us  like  the  crushing 
them  from  our  hatred  or  scorn.  This  of  a  resistless  hurricane.  The  very  pro- 
trait  of  their  character  is  like  an  infant's  logue  of  the  play  is  spoken  in  thunder 
eye  socketed  in  a  face  of  granite.  Both  and  lightning.  The  moral  and  material 
are  patterns  of  conjugal  virtue,  ever  worlds  seem  shouting  and  responding  to 
giving  and  finding  sympathy  in  each  each  other  in  convulsions  and  cataracts, 
other's  bosom,  in  proportion  as  they  are  In  the  words  of  Hazlitt,  **  it  is  a  huddling 
deprived  of  it  everywhere  else.  For  if  together  of  fierce  extremes ;  a  war  (3 
Lady  Macbeth  has  the  ambition  to  urge  opposite  natures,  which  of  them  shall 
her  husband  into  a  fiery  abyss,  she  has  destroy  the  other."  Everywhere  we  have 
also  the  devotion  to  plunge  into  it  along  storms,  physical  and  spiritual,  treading  on 
with  him ;  and  she  but  plucks  him  on  to  the  heels  of  physical  and  spiritual  calms. 
the  execution  of  a  purpose  which  she  '*  There  is  no  art  to  read  the  mind*s  con- 
knows  he  is  too  ambitious  ever  to  resign,  struction  in  the  face,"  either  of  man  or 
though  perhaps  so  irresolute  as  to  ad-  of  nature.  To  **  look  like  the  innocent 
journ.  Amid  all  their  unspeakable  wick-  flower,  but  be  the  serpent  under  it,"  seems 
edness,  they  are  yet  without  the  least  the  law  alike  of  the  persons  and  of  their 
stain  of  vulgar  manners  and  littleness ;  whereabout.  In  botn  the  characters  and 
the  very  intensity,  indeed,  of  their  wick-  their  environing,  reality  is  perpetually 
ed  passion  seems  to  have  assoiled  their  contradicting  appearance ;  the  stillness 
minds  of  all  the  gross  and  frivolous  which  awakens  hope  is  but  the  gathering 
incumbrancesof  the  flesh.    Their  inborn  of  the  tempest  to  send  disappointment. 

Sreatness  of  character  is  developed,  not  Nature  and  man  seem  leagued  in  a  con- 

uried,  in  their   crimes;   so   that,  like  spiracy  to  deceive  the  bosom's  interest  of 

Milton's  Satan,  they  appear  sublime  even  whoever  trusts  in  them  ;  and  where  the 

in    guilt — majestic,    though    in    ruins,  most  absolute  trust  is  built,  there  the 

Their  innate  fitness  to  reign  is  almost  tooth  of  treachery  is  ready  to  inflict  the 

an  excuse  for  their  ambition,  though  of  first  and  fatalest  bite.    Where  **  the  heav- 

course  not  for  their  actions ;  it  seems  the  en's  breath  smells  most  wooingly,"  where 

instinct  of    faculty  for  its  appropriate  **  the  air  most  nimbly  and  sweetly  recom- 

sphere.  mends  itself  unto  the   gentle   senses," 

In  the  representation  of  this  pair,  hor-  there  the  direfulest  storms  and  murders 

ror  at  the  crime  and  pity  for  the  criminal  are  brewing.    Where  valor  is  punishing 

are  blended  together  in  nnrivaled  perfee-  one  treason,  there  ambition  is  concocting 
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a  greater.    The  very  gifts  which  success-  of  philosophy,  of  description,  or  chanc- 

fui  prowess  wins,  turn  into  daggers  for  ter,  or  action,  or  passion.    Of  the  incan- 

the  heart  of  the  giver.    Unusual  pleasure  tation  scene,  the  assassination  scene,  the 

but  invites  the  subject  to  sleep  the  sounder  banquet  scene,  and    the  sleep-walking 

for  the  assassin's  blow.    Ambition  gripes  scene,  with  their  dagger  of  the  mind,  and 

a  barren  sceptre,  thence  to  be  wrenched  Banquo  of  the  mindTand  blood-spots  of 

by  an  unlineal  hand.    The  primrose  path  the  mind,  no  description  can  possibly  do 

enchants  the  eye,  to  lead  the  soul  to  the  otherwise  than  misrepresent  the  reality, 

everlasting  bonfire.    Feasts  are  gotten  up  Vet,  over  these  sublimely  terrific  crea- 

to  allure  virtue  into  the  murderer's  ambus-  tions,  there  everywhere  hovers  a  magic 

cade.    The  Prince  of  Darkness  throws  light  of  poetry,  at  once  disclosing  the 

out  the  bait  of  honor,  to  fasten  his  hook  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  attempering  them 

in  his  victims.    Witchcmft  "  keeps  the  within  the  limits  of  agreeable  emotion, 

word  of  promise  to  the  ear,"  to  **  break  it  In  depth  and  power  of  characterization, 

to  the  hope.**    Slumber  shuts  up  the  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  are  equaled 

senses  of  the  body,  to  let  out  the  secrets  only  by  the  poet's  other  masterpieces — 

of  the  soul.    Memory  plies  her  spinning-  by  Shylock,  and  Lear,  and  Hamlet,  and 

wheel  and  shuttle,  to  weave  tbe,burning  lago.    The  VVeird  Sisters,  appearing  and 

mantle  of  remorse.    lma.gination  lends  vanishing  amid  the  darkness  and  lurid 

her  plastic  hands  to  body  forth  the  appre-  glare  of  the  tempest,  as  if  to  leave  us  in 

hensions  of  guilty  fear.  Innocence  makes  doubt  whether  they  be  the  mothers  or 

her  appearance  but  to  remind  us,  that  the  daughters  ofthe  thunder-storms  which 

**  to  do  harm,  is  often  laudable  ;  to  do  attend  their  coming,  occupy  the  summit 

?;ood,  sometimes  accounted  dangerous  of  the  poet's  supernatural  creations.  Of 
oily."  *'  A  falcon  towering  in  his  pride  such  scenes  and  such  beings,  criticism 
of  place,  is  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  can  express  its  conceptions  only  by  aiieat 
and  killed.**  "  The  heavens  are  troubled  amazement  and  awe.  Even  if  it  wield 
with  man's  act,  threaten  his  bloody  stage ;  the  power  adequately  to  re-produce  wid 
and  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  en-  re-present  tbem  to  the  understanding,  it 
tomb,  when  living  light  should  kiss  it**  cannot  compass  the  art  to  render  them 
Everywhere,  in  short,  the  elements  of  supportable.  There  is  probably  no  other 
both  moral  and  physical  evil  are  dancing  single  work  in  the  whole  domain  of  art  or 
their  stoutest  hurly  burly,  and  winding  up  nature,  that  furnishes  so  many  and  so 
their  powerfulest  charm.  So  deep  and  magnificent  pictures  for  imagination,  or 
all-pervading  is  the  unity  of  interest  so  many  and  so  magnificent  subjects  for 
and  of  purpose,  which  Shakspeare  has  reflection.  It  forms  a  sort  of  university, 
poured  into  and  poured  through  this  where  poetry  has  long  been  wont  to  re- 
stupendous  tragedy.  sort  for  its  highest  inspirations,  and  moral 
In  the  exciting  of  terror,  this  play'  is  philosophy  for  its  profoundest  instruc- 
truly  without  a  parallel.  Almost  every  tions  and  illustrations 
scene  is  a  masterpiece  either  of  poetry  or 
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The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober ; 

The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere— - 

The  leaves  thev  were  withering  and  sere ; 
It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year.; 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir- 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

Here  once,  through  an  alley  Titanic, 

Of  cypress,  1  roamed  vritfa  my  Sonl — 
Of  cypress,  with  Psyche,  my  Sool. 

These  were  days  when  my  heart  was  yolcanie 
As  the  Bcoriac  rivers  that  roll— 
As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll 

Their  sulphurous  cunents  down  Yaanek 
In  the  oltunate  climes  of  the  pol&— 

That  groan  as  they  roU  down  Mount  Yaanek 
In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Onr  talk  had  been  serioos  and  sober. 

But  our  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and 
Our  memories  were  treacherons  and 

For  we  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 
And  we  marked  n^  the  night  of  the 
(Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year !) 

We  noted  not  the  dim  \&»  of  Anbm^^ 

(Though  once  we  had  journeyed  down  hem)— 

We  remembeied  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
Nor  the  ghoul-hannted  woodland  of  Weir. 

And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent 
And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom — 
As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  mom— > 

At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 
And  nebulons  lustre  was  bom. 

Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent 
Arose  with  a  duplicate  horp-« 

Astarte's  bediamonded  crescent 

Distinct  with  its  duplibat^  bora. 

And  I  said — **  She  is  warmer  than  Dian : 
She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs — 
She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs : 

She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 
These  cheeks,  where  the  worm  never  dies, 

And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 
To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies — 
To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies — 

Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  bright  ey( 

Ck>me  up  through  the  lair  of  the  lion 
With  Love  in  her  luminous  eyes.* 

▼OL.  VL — xo.  Yh 
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Bat  Psyche,  npliftinff  her  fincer, 

Said — ^  Sadly  this  star  I  mistrust — 

Her  pallor  I  strangely  mistrust : — 
Ob,  hasten ! — oh,  let  us  not  linger ! 

Oh,  fly  \ — let  us  fly  ! — for  we  must." 
In  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 

Wings  till  th#y  trailM  in  the  dust — 
In  affony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 

Till  they  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 

I  replied — *^  This  is  nothing  but  dreaming : 

Let  us  on  by  this  tremulous  light ! 

Let  us  bathe  In  this  crystalline  light ! 
Its  Sybillic  splendor  is  beammg 

With  Hope  and  in  Beauty  to-night : — 

See ! — it  flickers  up  the  sky  through  the  night ! 
Ah,  we  safely  may  trn»t  to  its  gleaming, 

And  be  sure  it  will  lead  us  aright — 
We  safely  may  trust  to  j^  gleaming 

That  cannot  but  guide  us  aright, 
0  Since  it  flickers  up  to  Heaven  through  the  night.'* 

Thus  I  pacified  Pvyche  and  kissed  her, 
And  tempted  her  out  of  her  gloom — 
And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom : 

And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista. 

And  were  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb- 
By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb ; 

And  I  said—*'  What  is  written,  sweet  sister. 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb  7" 

She  replied — ^"'Ulalume — Ulalnme — 

Tis  the  vault  of  thy  k)8t  Ulalame !" 

Then  my  heart  it  grew  ariien  and  sober 

As  the  leaves  that  were  crisped  and  sere — 

As  the  leaves  that  were  withering  and  sere, 
And  I  cried-— '*  It  was  surely  October 

On  this  very  night  of  last  year 

That  I  joumeyra — I  journeyed  down  here — 

That  I  brought  a  dread  burden  down  here — 

On  this  nignt  of  all  nights  in  the  year. 

Oh,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here  ? 
Well  I  know,  now,  this  dim  lake  of  Auber — 

This  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 
Well  I  know,  now,  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir.'! 

Said  toe,  then — the  two,  then — **  Ah,  can  it 

Have  been  that  the  woodlandish  ghouls— 

The  pitiful,  the  merciful  ghouls — 
To  bar  up  our  way  and  to  ban  it 

From  the  secret  that  lies  in  these  wolds — 

From  the  thing  that  lies  hidden  in  these  wolds — 
Had  drawn  up  the  spectre  of  a  planet 

From  the  limbo  of  1  unary  souls— 
This  sinfally  scintillant  planet 

From  the  Hell  of  the  planetary  souls  ?" 
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To  turn  from  the  gorgeous  pages  of  from  the  society  of  his  Soltena,  thebe«a* 
these  immortal  stories  to  the  cold  blank  tiful  and  benevolent  Shebrazade,  whose 
sheet  upon  which  it  is  necessarjr  that  all  wonderful  gift  in  the  invention  of  narr»> 
Review  articles  should  have  their  begin-  ttves  under  circumstances  which  would 
ning,  is  a  contrast  as  melancholy  as  that  have  unnerved  any  less  heroic  lady,  saved 
which  unsettled  the  wits  of  Abou  Has-  the  young  ladies  of  her  empire,  and  gave 
aan,  when,  from  being  Commander  of  the  world  some  of  the  most  admirable  and 
the  Faithful,  he  found  oimseif  again  in  surprising  histories  it  has  ever  possessed, 
the  humble  chamber  where  he  had  enter-  It  is  not  often  one  finds  leisure,  in  this 
tained  the  Mossool  merchant;  or  even  busy  world,  to  travel  merely  for  pleasure 
as  that  which  befell  Bedridden  Hassan,  to  a  country  so  remote  as  Persia;  hence 
who  was  married  at  evening  in  Cairo  to  many  years  have  elapsed  between  our 
the  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  awoke  next  early  sojourn  at  this  distant  court,  and 
morning,  alone,  under  the  gates  of  the  flying  visit  from  which  we  are  just 
Damascus.  There  needs  time  for  the  now  returned.  Yet  we  have  always  re- 
veil  of  enchantment  to  rise  from  before  tained  a  lively  impression  of  that  portion 
the  tableau  of  the  fancy ;  the  memory,  of  youthful  life,  and  have  frequently 
too,  must  have  space  to  recover  from  been  pleased  at  having  this  impresaioa 
the  delightful  renewal  of  so  many  of  its  brightened  by  passages  in  reading  and 
oldest  and  most  cherished  impressions,  study,  that  were  casiud  remembrances  of 
The  full  current  of  the  Sultana's  mi*  other  travelers  to  whom  the  tour  was 
nutely  descriptive  style,  also,  takes  also  familiar.  In  this  feeling  all  readers 
hold  of  the  ear  so  strongly  in  reading  who  ever  wandered  so  far  as  the  capital 
eagerly  these  six  volumes,  that  it  is  diffi-  of  the  Sasanian  monarch s,  must  surely 
cult  to  break  its  motion  into  the  usual  participate ;  and  hence  would  rather  hear 
plain  pace  of  ordinary  sentences ;  and  irom  a  recent  traveler  how  far  his  late 
thus  between  the  two,  it  is  necessary  to  impressions  of  the  regions  of  country  iy* 
be  constantly  on  one's  guard  to  prevent  ing  in  that  quarter  of  the  earth,  corres- 
being  thrown  from  the  subject.  But  pond  with  his  and  their  earlier  ones,  than 
then  the  Arabian  Nights  is  a  theme  upon  a  studied  disquisition  upon  the  profit  to 
which  no  writer  need  fear  being  thought  be  gained  in  business  by  intercourse  with 
utterly  dull ;  the  interest  which  it  must  the  people  of  those  marvelous  climates^ 
of  itself  excite  in  all  who  possess  a  Cancy,  or  any  sort  of  historioal  or  statistical  in- 
or  have  ever  had  a  dream,  will  com-  formation  respecting  them.  Nevertheless* 
pensate  for  his  inability  to  say  half  that  the  introduction  to  the  present  edition  ot 
it  should  sugeest  to  a  student  of  litera-  the  Guide  Book  to  those  golden  regions* 
ture,  and  render  entertaining  what  other-  places  us  in  possession  of  some  imrticn- 
wise  might  be  merely  tedious.  lars  that  are  new,  and  ought  not  in  a  re- 
Relying  upon  this,  we  shall  address,  view  of  it  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  But 
our  readers  with  the  same  confidence  and  first  to  our  narrative, 
familiarity  one  might  use  who  bore  them  Know,  then,  gentle  reader,  that  the  de- 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  common  licious  landscapes  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
friend.  We  are  fresh  from  the  palace  of  the  appear  to  the  modem  traveler  precisely  the 
Sultan  of  the  Indies,  a  monarch  with  same  as  when  seen  in  the  fresh  years  of 
whose  history  and  character  they  have  youth.  The  faces  and  figures  of  those  who 
been   acquainted  since  childhood,  and  people  them  we  cannot  so  readily  iden- 
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tify.    Their  eharactera,  however,  affect  had  we  met  her  even  when  her  veil  was 
us  precisely  as  they  did  twenty  years  lifted.    We  only  remember  that  we  used 
ago.    This  is  but  natural.    In  passing  to  think  she  had  one  of  the  most  remark- 
from  youth  to  age,  and  experiencing  the  able  names  that  ever  was  heard,  and  that 
usual  disappointments  of  life,  our  ideals  her  disposition  to  obey  entirely  the  will 
of  the  forms  of  beauty  and  deformity  of  her  father,  in  respect  of  marriage — a 
shape  themselves  according  to  the  depth  fault  of  many  princesses  and  ladies,  both 
of  our  experience.    The  eye  becomes  ac-  in  the  East  and  elsewhere — was  only 
customed  to  more  variety ;  to  the  crowds  atoned  for  by  her  good  conduct  afterwards, 
of  the  living,  and  the  ideals  of  the  great  Beyond  this,  she  is,  as  regards  ^ce  and 
artists.    We  accordingly  form  images  of  figure,  an  entirely  new  acquaintance.  So 
persons,  from  reading  descriptions  of  them  of  the  beautiful  Badoura,  and  her  bus* 
and  their  characters,  varying  with  our  band  Camaralzamau :  they  are  the  same 
own  growth.    Suppose  a  painter  should,  miracles  of  creatures  they  ever  were,  but 
in  his  youth,  have  read  the  story  of  the  we  might  have  passed  either  in  the  street 
King  of  the  Black  Isles — the  part  which  without  being  aware  of  it ;  while,  on  the 
describes  him  sitting  on  his  throne  in  his  contrary,  the  empires  of  their  respectable 
aenu-marmoreaa  condition,  the  victim  of  parents  are  as  actually  located  in  oar  im- 
the  enchantments  of  an  unfaithful  wife,  agination,  as  Ohio  and   Maaaachusetts. 
doomed,  for  aught  he  knows,  through  ail  The  **  country  of  Cathay  "  extends  from 
eternity,  to  receive  dinmally  a  hundred  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  borders  of  China; 
Mows  administered  by  her  with  a  thong  and  the  **  Islands  of  the  Children  of  Khal- 
of  bull's  hide,  every  stroke  of  which  edan'*  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  In- 
draws  blood.    The  subject  is  a  good  one  dian  Ocean,  south  of  Hindostan,  and  are 
for  a  picture.    (For  a  daguerreotype,  the  never  put  down  in  any  of  the  roape. 
fixedness  of  position  would  be  admirable.        One  of  the  most  lovely  young  ladies 
but  we  are  unfortunately  unable,  as  yet,  with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted,  and 
to  make  the  sun  paint  images  which  only  most  deserving  of  universal  admiration 
exist  in  the  fancy.)   It  is  better  even  than  for  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  aflf^ 
that  of  Prometheus  bound ;  for  who  would  tionate  disposition,  and  moral  couraf^e — 
not  rather  a  vulture  should  devour  his  we  refer  to  the  charming  Princess  Pan- 
liver,  than  be  daily  flogged  in  dhat  out-  zade,  who  hit  upon  the  ingenious  expe- 
rageons  manner  by  the  wife  of  his  bosom?  dient  of  putting  cotton  in  her  ears  when 
There  would  be  an  opportunity  for  the  she  ascended  the  black  mountain,  and 
expression  of  passion  in  the  countenance  thereby  made  herself  mistress  of  the  talk- 
of  this  ill-starred  monarch,  as  desirable  ing  bird,  the  singing  tree,  and  the  golden 
as  was  ever  a&rded  by  any  king  or  queen  water,  and  at  the  same  time  rescued  her 
in  history :  despair,  patience,  just  resent-  less  courageous  brothers  from  the  petri- 
ment,  physical  suffering — all  these  should  fied,  or  rather  lapidified  condition,  into 
be  brought  out  in  his  face  and  attitude,  which  the  weakness  of  their  nerves  had 
Hut  the  boy  artist  who  should  essay  a  brought  them^this  most  excellent  and 
sketch  of  him  from  his  first  impression,  every    way   inestimable   princess    had 
would  of  course  handle  the  subject  very  passed,  we  regret  to  say,  so  utterly  from 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  he  our  remembrance,  that  we  should   not 
would  treat  it  in  mature  lite,  and  when  have  ventured  to  accost  her,  had  we  met 
he  had  perfected  his  mind  by  study.    It  accidentally  by  the  side  of  her  own  gold- 
is  the  character  in  ideal  personages,  aa  en  fountain,  in  the  garden  where  stood 
in  actual,  which  is  what  survives  and  her  singing  tree — though  at  the  same 
makes  its  possessors  seem  to  us  lovely  time  that  garden,  tree,  and  fountain  have 
or  ugly.    Hence,  though  the  landscapes  not  changed  their  appearance  in  twenty 
and  scenes  which  pass  across  the  fancy  years,  half  so  much  as  the  Park  in  Broad- 
in  reading  the  Arabian  Nights  now,  are  way,  and  its  trees  and  fountain.    It  is 
precisely  the  same  that  they  were  in  only  where  there  is  something  very  pe- 
youtb,  we  can  be  by  no  means  positive  culiar  in  the  appearance  of  these  ideal 
with  regard  to  thd  faces  and  persons,  personages,  that  we  are  able  to  recall  the 
The  palace  of  Aladdin  stands  just  where  old  familiar  image,  and  even  then  it  is 
it  did, a  rather  homely  Ftructu re,  with  all  not  always  possittle.     The  Punch-like 
its  splendor,  in  camparison  with  someoi  ti^ure  of  the  Little  Humpback  is  loleia- 
those  in  Southey  and  others  we  have  bly  vivid ;  hut  in  this  wicked  world  one 
read  of  since;  but  the  Princei^s  Badroul-  meets  too  many   bad  men  of  venerable 
Doudour  we  should  not  hcive  recognized,  age  to  allow  him  to  femember  the  Old 
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Man  of  the  Sea,  even  with  his  cowskin    bidder,  and  who  would  think,  as  he  did, 
legs,  as  a  distinct  specimen  of  Jong- lived  that  such  a  present  as  AJaddin  brought 
ugliness  and  depravity.    Our  old  friend  was  a  sufficient  recommendation.     How 
Shaibar,  who  set  affiiirs  right  by  such  a  like  a  prudeot  parent  was  his  conduct, 
summary  process,  is  the  most  clearly  and  when  the  palace  of  Aladdin  rose  out  of 
unalterably  depicted  of  any  of  them  ail :  nothing  in  a  single  night.    «•  Why  do 
we  would  readily  make  oath  to  his  iden-  you  endeavor.  Vizier,*' said  he,  *'  tomaka 
tity  with  the  Shaibar  of  younger  days,  it  appear  to  be  the  efiect  of  enchantment? 
in  any  court  of  justice.    But  witnesses  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  this  ia 
to  establish  that  fact  are  not  likely  to  be  the  palace  of  Aladdin,  which  I,  in  your 
subpoenaed  very  Boon,  for  it  is  very  rare  presence,  yesterday  gave  him  permission 
to  meet  with  men  who  are  just  a  foot  to  build  for  the  reception  of  the  Princess, 
and  a  half  high,  with  a  beard  thirty  feet  my  daughter.    After  the  immense  dis* 
long,  who  carry  on  their  shoulders  a  bar  play  of  riches  we  have  seen,  can  we 
of  iron  weighing  five  hundred  pounds,  think  it  so  very  extraordinary,  that  he 
and  who  can  speak.    A  capital  fellow  is  should  be  able  to  build  a  palace  in  sd 
be,  a  man  of  few  words,  but  prompt  and  short  a  time  ?    He  wished,  no  doubt,  to 
decided  in  action.  One  cannot  help  wish-  surprise  us,  and  we  see  every  day  what 
ing,  by  the  way,  he  might  be  induced  to  miracles  riches  can  perform.    Own  to  me 
pay  a  visit  to  Washington ;  it  would  rid  that  you  wish,  through  motives  of  jeal- 
US  of  the  Mexican  war  so  easily.    Fancy  ousy,  to  make  this  appear  an  enchant- 
that  iron  bar  flourishing  about  the  beads  ment.''    It  is  easy  to  see  that  be  does  not 
of  our  Saltan  and  his  viziers !    <*  Wilt  believe  what  he  is  saying.      He  knew, 
thou  not  speak  then  !    And  he  let  his  bar  as  well  as  the  Vizier,  that  such  a  palace 
&I1  directly  on  his  head  and  crushed  him  never  could  have  come  there,  except  by 
to  the  earth."    The  idea  is  too  exciting  magic;  but  since  it  is  for  his  daughter, 
to    be  dwelt  upon.      But  if  Shaibar*B  he  does  not  mind,  and  is  even  ready  to 
physique  is  familiar,  his   beautiful  sis-  smooth  it  over  in  this  humbugging  style 
ter  Pari-Banou's  is  not  so :  how  she  ap-  to  his  prime  minister,  who,  he  must  per* 
peared  long  ago. is  wholly  gone  out  of  ceive,  understands  him  perfectly.    These 
the  memory.    And  it  is  the  same  with  men  ofthe  world  are  willing  others  should 
ail    these   lovely   damsels — Cluster   of  see  their  hypocrisy,  so  that  they  carry 
Pearls,  Morning  Star,  Break   of  Day,  theJrpoint;they  win,  and  ar# not  ashamed 
Coral-lips,  Moonshine,  Fetnah,  Nouzha-  to  be  laughed  at.    Probably  the  Vizier 
toul-aotidat,  (or  as  this  edition  calls  her,  would  have  been  just  as  incredulous  re* 
Nouzataifuad.)  However  enchanting  they  specting  the  witchery,  had  he  been  in 
may  be,  and  many  of  them,  being  fairies,  the  Sultan's  slippers.     It  is  very  curious 
are  so  in  a  double  sense,  they  have  no  to  observe  how  old  men  are  given  to  the 
charm  which  enables  them  to  leave  a  vice  of  lying. 

durable  impression  of  their  mere  personal.  But  it  is  not  upon  these  bad  characters 
individual  beauty  on  the  memory.  As  that  the  fancy  loves  to  repose ;  and  as 
they  rise  one  after  another  before  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian 
mind's  eye,  the  fancy  clothes  them  with  Nights  are  people  of  irreproachable  mor* 
beautiful  shapes,  but  the  pictures  soon  als,  excepting  where  they  conform  to 
grow  shadowy ;  and  as  the  volumes  dwin-  some  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  East- 
die  to  the  end,  there  only  remains  an  in-  ern  countries,  which  are  different  from 
definite  impression  of  Oriental  magnifi-  those  which  prevail  in  many  parts  ofthe 
cence  and  loveliness.  Beauty  soon  fades.  United  States,  we  have  a  great  variety 
but  goodness  remains  forever.  among  those  whose  society  we  can  enjoy 
Their  characters,  however,  are  all  fresh  as  that  of  agreeable  and  instoictive  ac- 
and  vivid.  They  that  were  wicked  of  yore,  quaintances.  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  for 
are  wicked  still.  We  never  wanted  any-  example,  though  it  is  true  that  the  adven- 
tbing  to  do  with  the  cunning  African  tures  he  went  through  were  of  a  some- 
Magician  who  endeavored  to  cheat  Alad-  what  marvelous  nature,  is  yet  a  gentle- 
din;  we  abominate  him  and  his  deeds,  and  man  at  heart,  and  one  who,  after  the 
all  who  resemble  him.  The  Sultan,  in  the  perils  he  had  encountered,  and  the  uni- 
same  story,  is  the  same  worldly-wise  old  form  resolution  he  had  manifested  under 
fool  he  used  to  seem,  before  we  were  aware  the  worst  accidents  and  difficulties,  well 
how  many  there  were  like  him,  among  de^^erved  the  prosperity  he  finally  ac- 
the  actually  living — fathers  ready  to  dis-  quired,  and  the  especial  favor  of  his  sov- 
pose  of  their  daughters  to  the  highest  ereign.   The  very  occasion  of  bis  narrat* 
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ing  bis  adventnrefl,  shows  him  to  be  what  differed  from  oors  ;]or  adolphin  may  some- 
all  gentlemen  are,  who  are  not  laboring  what  resemble  an  owl  when  looked  atdi* 
under  an  error  of  opinion-*-a  true  con-  rectly  in  front :  those  readers  who  have 
servative  in  feeling,  one  who  wishes  to  seen  one  can  tell  better  than  ire.  ''The 
improve  those  about  him,  by  enabling  rhinoceros,  too,"  he  tells  us,  "  which  is 
them  to  take  rational  views  of  the  causes  a  smaller  animal  than  the  buflsJo,  is  a 
of  social  inequality.  Entertaining  one  native  of  this  island,  (Roha.)  On  its 
day  a  party  of  friends,  he  happens  to  nose  it  has  a  horn,  about  a  cubit  in 
overhear  a  poor  porter  who  is  resting  a  length,  solid  and  cut  through  the  middk 
moment  on  the  stoop  of  his  house,  lament-  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  on 
ing  his  hard  fate  in  being  scarcely  able  which  are  some  white  lines,  which  rep- 
to  support  himself  and  "his  wretched  fam-  resent  the  figure  of  a  man.  The  rbi- 
ily  with  bad  barley  bread,  whilst  the  for-  noceros  fights  with  the  elephant,  and 
tunate  Sindbad  expends  his  riches  with  piercing  him  in  his  belly  with  his  horo, 

firafusion,  and  enjoys  every  pleasure.*'  carries  him  off  on  his  head ;  but  as  the 

nstead  of  driving  him  from  his  door,  he  fat  and  blood  of  the  elephant  run  down 

has  the  condescension  to  order  a  servant  on  his  eyes  and  blind  him,  he  falls  to 

to  bring  him  in,  and  gives  him  a  seat  at  the  ground,  and,  ttkat  wiU  astonish  you, 

the  dinner  to  which  they  are  just  sitting  the  roc  comes  and  seizes  them  both  in 

down.    He  then,  in  the  kindest  manner,  its  claws,  and  carries  them  off  to  feed 

assures  him  be  does  not  do  this  to  re-  its  young."    We  have  often  thought,  in 

proach  him  for  what  he  has  overheard  reading  this  passage,  that  the  rhinoceros 

aim  saying,  but  because  he  feels  for  his  and  elephant  must  be  rather  unsuitable 

situation,  and  wishes  to  show  him  his  eating  tor  the  young  birds,  their  skins 

error.  <*  You  no  doubt,**  says  he,  address-  being  so  extremely  thick ;  and  taking 

ing  him,  **  imagine  that  the  riches  and  this  into  consideration,  we  leave  it  to  the 

comforts  I  enjoy,  have  been  got^without  leader  if  it  does  not  appear  highly  prob- 

labor  or  trouble ;  this  is  the  noistake  I  able  that  there  is  a  wrong  reading  here, 

desire  to  rectify.    To  arrive  at  the  state  and  that,  instead  of  both  the  dead  animals 

in  which  you  see  me,  I  have  endured  for  going  to  roc-away  together,  we  should 

many  years  much    mental,  as  well  as  understand  that  the  parent  bird,  though 

bodily  suffering,  of  such  a  description  as  it  carries  them  both  o/f,  does  not  carry 

you  can  have  no  conception  of.    Yes,  them  both  off  at  the  same  time.    **  To- 

gentlemen,**    continued    he,   addressing  gether  *'  may  not  mean  •<  at  once  "  in  the 

imself  to  the  whole  company,  *'  my  suf-  original ;  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  signify 

ferings,  I  assure  you,  have  been  suffi-  *<  some  of  each."    But  the  question  is 

ciently  great  and  extraordinary,  to  de*  less  important  than  that  which  \»  given 

prive  the  most  avaricious  miser  of  his  risetoby  another  passage:  "The  King  of 

love  of  riches.    You  may  have  heard  a  Serendib  is  so  just,  there  are  no  judges  in 

confused  account  of  the  seven  voyages  I  his  capital,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  his 

have  made  on  different  seas ;  now  that  dominions ;  his  people  do  not  want  any. 

an  opportunity  ofiers,  I  will  with  your  They  know  and  observe  with  exactness 

leave,  relate  the  dangers  I  have  encoun-  the  true  principles  of  justice,  and  never 

tered,  which  I  think  will  not  be  uninter-  deviate  from  their  duty  :  therefore,  tri- 

esting  to  you."  bunals  and  magistrates  would  be  useless 

Can  anything  be   more  considerate  among  them.*'    How  this  could  be  in  an 

than  this  ?    There  is  something  in  the  island  where  the  great  doctrine  of  at- 

very  tone  of  it  which  assures  the  reader  tractive  industry  was  never  preached » 

that  such  a  man  will  not  abuse  his  con-  it  is  diflScult  to  yield  belief.    We  should 

fidence ;  be  feels  as  if  he  were  listening  be  inclined  to  think  the  enterprising  voy- 

to  Drake  or  Raleigh.     Some  people  at-  ageur  must  have  fallen  into  an  error  here 

feet  todonbt  the  truth  of  Sindbad's  narra-  through  his  ignorance  of  a  foreign  Ian- 

tives,  but  for  our  part,  we  can  bear  wit-  guage,   had  he    not   previously  stated 

ness  to  the  correctness  of  the  description  that  Arabic  was  the  language  spoken 

in  general,  having  been  there  with  him.  there.  As  it  is,  we  are  disposed  to  regard 

Whether  he  is  altogether  accurate  in  the  paragraph  as  the  interpolation  of  some 

some  of  the  details  may  be  questionable ;  monarchist  transcriber.     With  the  ex- 

but  it  must  be  remembered  he  is  speaking  ception  of  a  few  passages  like  these, 

merely  from  memory  and  after  dinner.  He  there  is  nothing  so  very  incredible  in  bis 

saw  fish  that  had  heads  like  owls.  The  narratives.     No  one  surely  can  doubt 

owls  in  fiagdad  at  that  period  may  have  that  he  descended  into  the  Valley  of 
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Diamonds,  and  in  anotbervoyage*' made  being  at  least  a  prince  in  whom  confi- 

a  devotional  journey  up  a  mountain  to  dence  migbt  be  placed,  despite  the  pre- 

the  spot  where  Adam  was  placed  on  his  cept.     If  you  pleased  him,  he  would 

banishment  from  Paradise."    There  are  give  you  a  purse  of  a  thousand  sequins ; 

many  regions  in  this  world  geographers  if  not,  he  would  order  your  head  off 

know  nothing  about,  and  tney  do  not  There  is  no  deceit  in  him ;  all  is  open 

mark  them  ail  as ''unknown"  on  the  maps,  as  the  day.    It  is  evident  that  he  never 

They  never  apologize  for  the  omission  of  was  consulted  as  to  his  political  opin- 

Lilliput,    Brobdignag,   or  Utopia ;    we  ions,  by  various  sects  and  parties  of  hit 

hear  nothing  from  them  of  Shakspeare's  people,  before  ascending  the  throne.   He 

lllyria,  the  forests  and  castles  of  the  must  have  gone  into  power  untrammeled 

Fairy  Queert,  or  the  House  of  Solomon ;  by  party  obligations,  unfettered  by  per- 

they  do  not  acknowledge  as  authority  sonal  pledges.    Had  he  been  written  to 

the  narrative  of  Gaudentfo  di  Lucca.    In  before  his  accession,  he  would  probably 

fact,  geographers  who  are  merely  such,  have  replied :    **  The  first  thing  I  do 

know  very  little  of  the  world — hardly  when  I  occupy  the  seat  of  my  ancestors 

enough  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  will  be,  to  order  the  heads  of  th  ose  who 

The  poets  live  in  a  much  larger  world  ask  me  such  questions  to  be  instantly 

than  theirs.  cut  off" 

The  sea  captains  with  whom  Sindbad  It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  diplomatic 

sailed  in  the  course  of  his  adventures,  correspondence    by  which  great  poten- 

present  examples  of  mercantile  integrity  tates  in  those  times  preserv^  with  each 

worthy   of    the   highest   respect,   and  other  amicable  relations.      The  letter 

which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  had  its  prop-  with  which  the  King  of  Serendib  intrust- 

er  effect  on  the  minds  of  many  boys  who  ed  Sindbad  on  his  return  from  his  sixth 

have  afterwards  engaged  in  the  pursuits  voyage,  is  too  truly  regal  to  be  with- 

of  business.    The  moment  they  discover  held : — 

our  adventurer,  when  they  had  supposed  _ ,                                                      _ 

him  lort.  they  restore  hi.  goods  at  once,  " '  "^""'f  »'  Z^V^V,!!^^!'  ™^ 

..,    .t             fiA           J      «U^...  »      fTKm.  JOURNEYS,   la  PRECEDXO  BY    A    THOU- 

«  With  the  profit  made  on  them."    (The  ^^^^  i^lephants  ;  and  whose  rebi- 

{(oods  must  have  been  of  that  sort  which  dence  w  a  pal a(?e. the  boofof  which 

improve  in  value  by  keeping.)    They  ourrERs  with  the  lubtre  of  a  huw- 

never  wait  to  be  compelled,  but  seem  al-  DnTn  thousand   rubies,  and   who 

ways  anxious  to  deal  justly.    Weihear  possesses  in  his  treasury  twenty 

but  little  of  them  in  his  narratives,  yet  thousand  crowns,  enriched  with 

from  that  little  they  would  appear  men  diamonds,  to  the  cauph  abqaixah 

worthy  to  command  •Liverpool  packets,  haroun  aiaaschid. 

were  it  not  for  their  constant  ill-fortune.  **  <  Although  the  present  that  we  send 

Among  the  characters  whom  one  re-  you  be  inconsiderable,  yet  receive  it  as  a 

members  with  respect,  must  also  be  enu-  brother  and  a  friend,  in  consideration'  of 

meratedSindbad's  royal  master,  that  truly  the  friendship  that  we  bear  you  in  our 

humane  as  well  as  illustrious  sovereign,  heart ;  and  we  feel  happy  m  having  an 

the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  Com-  opportunity  of  testifying  ,t  to  you.    We 

"     J      »1"  J*    w'.uf.,!      TWi^,^  ;-  nnf  •  ask  the  same  share  in  your  alTections,  as 

mander  of  the  FajthfuL    There  is  not  a  ^^         ^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^  ^^.      ^^  ^  ^^^ 

monarch  in    bhakspeare    with   whose  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^         ^^^^^     ^^  ^^^^^  you 

character  as  a  man  the  world  is  better  ^  ^  brother.    Farewell.' 

acquainted  than  it  is  with  his.    True,  <•  ^he  present,"  we  read,  •«  consisted  of 

Shakspeare*s  kings  are  a  different  style  several  items  ;'fir8t,  a  vase  made  of  one 

of  men,  and  some  of  them,  Lear  and  tingle  ruby,  pierced  and  worked  into  a 

Hamlet  for  example,  were  placed  in  more  cup  of  half  a  foot  in  height  and  an  inch 

trying  circumstances  than  he  had  to  en-  thick,  filled  with  fine  round  pearls,  dl 

counter,  whose  reign  appears  to  have  weighing  half  a  drachm  each;  second,  the 

passed  so  placidly  that  he  had  little  to  •^'^^  of  a  serpent,  which  had  wales  m 

paoncu  Dv  pi«.     J  1  ^„_  1,.,,    ,-   «nmw  Uree  as  a  common  piece  of  money,  the 

do  after  business  ^^^^f  .J^^^^^^/^i^J  peculiarpropertyof  which  was  to  preserve 

himselfgoing  about  Bagdad  incog.,  wid  P^^^^    wL  lay  on   it  from  airdisease; 

picking  up  adventures.    A  wise  ruler  ^^^j^^^  ^^^y  thousand  drachms  of  the  most 

and  a  grave ;  somewhat  hasty  in  temper,  exquisite  aloe  wood,  with  thirty  grains  of 

yet  one  that  could  pardon  an  ofifence,  and  camphor,  as  large  as  a  pistachio  nut ;  and 

was  not  displeased  at  a  pleasant  jest ;  in  lastly,  all  this  was  accompanied  by  a  fe- 

short,  a  very  dignified,  sensible,  irasci-  male  slave  of  the  most  enchanting  beautyi 

ble,  kind-hearted  old  Caliph^one  that  whose  clothes  were  covered  with  the  rar- 

oaght  to  he  esteemed  and  venerated  for  est  jewels.*' 
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Alter  reading  this  description  of  Ib^  the  same  time  while  thus  holding  in  his  I 
present,  one  does  not  wonder  that  the  hands  the  reins  of  a  mighty  government. 
Caliph  Haroun,  on  the  receipt  of  it,  ex-  attending  to  his  divan  at  home,  and  up- 
pressed  his  approbation  in  very  decided  holding  the  dignity  of  his  court  abroad,  >  I 
terms.  **  The  wisdom  of  this  king  ap-  he  could  unbend  himself  and  enjoy  the  '1 
pears  in  his  letter ;  such  wisdom  is  wor-  droll  confusion  of  Abou  Hassan  in  his  f 
thy  of  such  subjects,  and  such  subjects  harem,  till  he  was  like  to  die  of  iaoghter 
worthy  of  it."  But  we  must  not  sup-  behind  the  arras ;  and  could  even  lay 
pose  him  to  have  been  influenced  in  this  wagers  with  his  lady,  '*  a  garden  of  de- 
criticism  of  the  letter  by  the  magnifi-  lights  against  a  palace  of  pictures,"  as 
cence  of  the  gift  that  accompanied  it  to  whether  this  same  Abou  Hassan  or 
No ;  he  would  have  scorned  such  base-  his  wife  had  been  called  to  cross  Al  Sirat 
hess.  When  it  came  to  presents  and  — that  bridee  which  is  more  slender  than 
letters,  he  was  determined  to  show  that  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a 
be  could  be  as  reckless  of  expense,  and  sword.  Captain  Tyler  and  Colonel  Polk 
could  command  as  royal  a  style,  as  his  barely  find  leisure  to  gratify  the  carios- 
wise  neighbor.  Accordingly,  he  sends  ity  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  a '*  sum- 
Sindbad  back  to  Serendib,  envoy  extraor-  mer  progress :"  the  Commander  of  the 
dinary,  and  certainly  the  most  extraor-  Faithful  appears  to  have  been  able  so  to 
dinary  envoy  we  ever  read  of,  with  a  divide  his  time  that  he  passed  his  even- 
letter  and  present  of  his  own.  ings  in  curious   adventures,  which  he 

"The  Caliph  had  sent  him  a  complete  J«^t  his  mornings  to  unravel.     Yet  be 

bed  of  gold  tissue,  estimated  at  a  thousand  always  settles  all   matters  ol  business 

sequins ;  fifty  robes  of  a  very  rich  stuff,  a  brought  before  him  on  principles  of  strict 

hundred  more  of  white  linen,  the  finest  poetical  justice,  his  sagatious  mind,  the 

that  could  be  procured  from  Cairo,  Suez,  moment  it  comprehends  the  cause  of  the 

Cufa,  and  Alexandria;   another   bed  of  evil,    at   once    perceiving  the  remedy, 

crimson,  and  also  a  third  of  a  different  xhus,  after  listening  to  the  stories  oi  the 


In  bM-relief,  a  man  kneeling  on  the  ground,  carrying  /iobeide   mmsell,  ana  giving 

with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  Bis  hand?  which  *>«f  ^^ree  sisters  to  the  three  Calenders. 

he  was  about  to  let  fly  at  a  lion  ;  and  be-  An  ordinary  man  in  those  circumstances 

sides  these,  he  sent  him  a  richly  ornament-  woujd  have  hesitated  m  bestowing  upoo 

ed  table,  which  was  supposed  from  tradition  his  royal  friends  the  two  ladies  who,  for 

to  have  belonged  to  Solomon.    The  letter  basely  throwing  their  sister  and  her  bus- 

of  the  Caliph  was  written  in  these  terms :  band  into  the  sea,  bad  been  changed  into 

**'HCAi.TH,  IN  THE  NXMZ  OF  THE  sovE-  two  black  dogs,  from  which  degrading 

REioN  WHO  Di&ECTETH  IN  THE  RIGHT  foTms  they  Were  only  just  disenchanted ; 

ROAD,  TO  THE  powERvui.  AND  HAPPY  but  he  evidently  considered  that  they 

8UI.TAN,  FROM  ABDALi*AH  HARouN  AL-  had  rspeuled  whilc  lu  thc  canine  condi- 

RAscHiD,  WHOM  GOD  HAS  PIECED  ON  jjou ;  or,  which*  is  the  belter  opinion,  re- 

THE  SEAT  or  HONOR,  AFTER  HIS  AN-  ^^^^^      j^st  the  history  of  SO  stiRnge  a 

""^e"ha7e"rt:e7ve1Torietter  with  r^^tf  S^  .'r  ^a  h^'^"  ^ 
Joy. and  send  you  this,  emanating  from  the  **««.°i«^ "g*»*^y  T^  -^  '^°",  '^^J*  ?"  ""* 
council  of  our  porte,  the  garden  of  supe-  eatisfactory  conclusion  unless  the  dramas 
rior  minds.  Do  us  the  favor  to  accept  our  tis  ffersoTUc  were  thus  disposec^  of.  The 
presents,  and  peace  be  on  you.  Adieu.' "  affair  of  Ganem,  the  Slave  of  Love,  be 
Of  all  the  titles  assumed  by  great  mon-  terminates  with  equal  judgment.  In 
archs.  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  short,  wherever  he  appears,  whether 
which  should  compare  with  that  taken  listening  to  Baba  Abdalla,  the  blind  man, 
by  the  Caliph  on  this  occasion;  the  os-  or  Sidi  Nouman,  the  husband  of  Amiria 
tentatious  magnificence  of  the  King  of  the  Ghoule,  or  Cogia  Hassan  Alhabbal 
Serendib's  preface  becomes  tawdry  and  and  the  two  friends  Saad  and  Saadi,  be 
Uieatrical  by  the  side  of  the  sublime  always  deports  himself  in  a  manner  be- 
Bimpiicity,  the  immovable  solidity  of  cominfj;  bis  character  and  dignity.  Some- 
this  single  title.  History  does  not  inform  times  bis  hasty  temper  leads  him  to  act  with 
us,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  re-  apparent  rashness,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
suit  of  this  correspondence  was  a  lasting  Three  Apples,  where  he  declares  he  will 
peace  between  the  two  dominions.  han^  up  his  vizier  and  forty  of  the  Bar- 
It  shows  the  greatness  of  the  Caliph,  and  mecide  family,  unless  he  discovers  who 
the  range  and  scope  of  his  mind,  that  at  murdered  the  lady ;  bat  he  understood 
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the  state  of  society  in  his  capital,  and  by  his  enviooa  and  nnrratefol  brothers; 

tae  character  of  his  subjects,  better  than  but  afterwards  cured  of  his  wounds,  re- 

we.  At  all  events,  his  proceedings  always  turned  unexpectedly  at  the  head  of  a  troop 

turn  out  welt  in  the  end.    Once  only  in  of  horse,  which  he  had  raised  in  the 

all  his  adventures  doc8  he  lapse  into  a  Tillages,  just  in  time  to  succor  his  father's 

childishness    unbecoming    his    general  army  and  turn  the  tide  of  victory  against 

character.  The  instance  was  thought  so  the   allied    powers  of   the  neighboring 

remarkable  by  Shehrazade  that  she  steps  princes ;  then  again   brought  bloom  to 

aside  from  her  story  to  say,  in  a  paren-  the  cheeks  of  the  charming  Princess,  hia 

thetical  sentence :  wife,  who  had  suffered  so  many  haidships, 

*•  The  Caliph  Htroun  Alraschid,  not-  ^^^    ^"«^    ^*»«    ^«*"  o^  *>'»  mourning 

withstanding  his  gravity,  could  not  avoid  mother,  the  virtuous  Pirouza  ?    Need  we 

laughing  when  the    Vizier    Giafar  said  refer  to  that  respectable  citizen  whoee 

that  Shemseddin  Mohammed  threatened  history  was  such  a  striking  instance  how 

Bedreddin  Hassan  with  death  for  not  hav-  much  success  in  this  world  depends  on 

ing  put  pepper  in  the  cheesecakes  be  had  circumstances— Cogia  Hassan,  the  rope- 

sold  to  Shaban."  maker  of  Bagdad  ?   The  first  two  hundred 

But  the  Caliph  appears  rather  as  spec-  pieces  of  gold  given  him  by  Saadi,  he 
tator  than  as  actor,  in  most  of  the  stories  lost  by  a  kite  flying  away  with  his  tur- 
whpre  he  is  introduced.  There  are  many  ban ;  the  second  his  wife  sold  in  a  jar  of 
characters  equally  pleasant  to  dwell  bran ;  but  the  piece  of  lead  given  him  by 
upon — a  throng  of  noble  princes  and  Saad  he  gave  to  the  fisherman's  wife, 
worthy  gentlemen,  of  queens  and  damsels  who  returned  him  a  fish  in  which  was  a 
beautiful  as  the  day,  upright  olds  men,  diamond,  that  he  sold  for  fifty  thousand 
merchants  and  sultans,  prudent  matrons,  gold  pieces,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
fairies,  genies,  peris,  most  of  whom  are  the  of  his  fortune:  afterwards  the  turban 
welcome  guests  of  memory.  .Who  has  and  jar  were  found  with  the  gold  pieces, 
forgotten  Prince  Firouz  Shah,  eldest  son  proving  his  integrity,  and  convincing 
of  the  King  of  Persia  and  heir  to  the  Saadi  of  his  error.  This  story  is  full  of 
crown ;  how  he  prevented  his  father  from  character ;  the  two  friends  are  inimitably 
selling  his  sister  to  the  Indian  who  had  drawn,  and  the  honesty  and  good  sense 
the  enchanted  horse,  by  riding  the  horse  of  Albabbal  make  him  worthy  to  be 
away  through  the  air ;  how  he  descended  at  a  Merchant  of  Venice, 
midnight  on  the  terraced  roof  of  the  palace  What  a  trio  of  worthy  young  gentle- 
of  the  Princess  of  Bengal,  whom  he  wooed  men  were  Prince  Ahmed  and  his  brothers 
and  won;  how  he  remained  with  her  till  the  Uoussain  and  Ali !  They  all  loved  the 
three  months  were  nearly  expired  ;  how  Lady  Nourounnihar,  but  they  did  not 
they  mounted  the  magic  steed  in  the  gray  quarrel  on  account  of  it,  and  their  father 
of  the  morning,  and  descended  in  two  the  Sultan,  to  settle  the  difficulty, 
hours  and  a  half,  in  the  kingdom  of  Per-  promised  to  award  her  to  him  who 
sia ;  how  the  Indian  stole  away  his  bride,  should  bring  the  greatest  rarity.  So 
and  he  then  disguised  himself  as  a  Prince  Houssain  comes  with  his  en- 
physician,  and  searched  for  her  till,  at  chanted  carpet ;  Prince  Ali  with  his  ivory 
length  he  found  her  in  the  possession  of  tube,  through  which  one  might  see  what- 
the  King  of  Cashmire ;  how  he  cured  her  ever  he  pleased ;  and  Prince  Ahmed  with 
pretended  insanity,  and  rode  off  with  her  his  apple  of  health — all  Justin  time  to 
zrom  the  public  square,  call  ing  out  as  they  save  the  beautiful  lady,  whereby  their 
ascended,  the  following  wo^s  in  a  loud  father  is  still  unable  to  decide,  and  finally 
voice:  **  Sultan  of  Cashmire,  when  yon  determines  to  give  her  to  biro  who  shau 
wish  to  espouse  a  Princess  who  implores  shoot  an  arrow  furthest.  Ali  at  this 
your  protection,  learn  first  to  obtain  her  beats  Houssain,  and  Ahmed's  arrow  goes 
consent !"  carried  her  to  Persia  in  a  very  out  of  sight.  Ali,  therefore,  marries  the 
short  space  of  time,  married  her  immedi-  lady,  (whom  all  who  read  the  story  will 
ately,  and  lived  ever  after  as  became  so  fancy  to  be  one  of  the  gentlest  and  love* 
gaiiantan  heir  of  royalty?  Or  who  does  not  liest  maids  in  the  world.)  Housaain 
remember  the  brave  Codadad,  who  killed  turns  dervise  in  despair,  and  Ahmed 
the  horrible  man-eating  negro  giant,  and  wandering  in  the  melancholy  of  his  dis- 
rescued  the  beautiful  Princess  of  Derya-  appointment  to  look  for  his  arrow,  finds 
bar  and  his  forty-nine  brothers  from  the  the  iron  door  that  leads  him  to  the 
black  marble  castle  that  stood  on  a  plain ;  palace  of  the  fairy  Pari-Banou,  who  de- 
married  the  Princess ;  was  left  for  dead  clares  her  love  lor  him  and  inspires  him 
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with  an  instant  affection  for  her.    The^  out  being  chargeable  to  anybody.    I  told 

live  together  lonr   and    happily,  their  him  1  was  well  versed  in  the  science  of 

blins  only  marred  by  the  machinations  of  Uws,  both  human  and  divine,  that  I  was  a 

the  enchantress  who  leads  the  Saltan  to  grammarian,  a  poet,  and  abow  all,  that  I 

make  those    extraordinary  requests  of  ^^^  remarkably  weU.    'With  all  this/ 

Ahmed,  on  his  monthly  visits  to  court :  ^"^  '*P^»«^'  'y^'*  "^j]^  '^^j*  *°  i^"  country, 

first,  a  pavilion  which  will  shelter  an  f '°f  ""^.*  ^^J^^  *>f  ^read  5  noj^ing  is  more 

«i.m»    i«^  »»..««    4k-.          ""**•'»•  «"  useless  here  than  this  kind  of  knowledge, 

army,  and  may  at   the  same  Ume  bt  jf       ^j.^  to  follow  my  advice.'  he  Vjd- 

held    in  one's  hand,  which   the  fairy  ed.  *  you  will  procure  a  short  jacket,  and. 

lurnisbes ;  second,  some  water  from  the  as  you  are  strong,  and  of  a  good  constitn* 

Fountain    of    Lions,  which    the  fairy  tion,  you  may  go  into  a  neighboring  forest, 

teaches  him  to  procure  by  means  of  the  and  cut  wood  for  fuel.    You  may  then  » 

ball  of  thread  rolling  bdfore,  (the  most  and  expose  it  fornle  in  the  market ;  aikd  I 

delightful  excursion   of  the  fancy  that  assure  you,  you  may  acquire  a  sufficient 

was  ever  made  in  all  the  regions  of  small  income  to  live  independently  of  every 

magic ;)  finally,  the  man  a  foot  and  a  ®"®*'  "  - 

hall  high,  Shaibar,  the  fairy's  brother.  This  sensible  suggestion,  (which  ought 

(to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,}  who  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  kept 

ends  their  troubles  forever  by  knocking  constantly  placarded  in  all  public  places,) 

on  the  head  the  weak  Sultan,  the  wicked  he  of  course  followed ;  but  by  an  iq^is- 

enchantress.  and  all  the  evil-disposed  in  cretion  every  man  and  woman  ia  more  or 

the  palace,  and  concludes  the  story  by  less  liable  to  fall  into,  he  incarred  the 

placing  Ahmed    on  the  throne  of  his  displeasure  of  a  genie,  who  would  have 

father.     The    noble    conduct   of    the  killed  him.  had  he  not  immediately  told 

brothers  in  this  tale,  and   the  conjugal  him  a  good  story  of  "  the  Envious  Man," 

affection  of  Ahmed  and  Pari-Banou,  are  but  after  the  tale,  consented  to  commute 

exquisitely  delineated.     What  a  world  his  punishment.   "  At  these  words,"  says 

this  would  be  if  husbands  and  wives  the  unhappy   narrator,   "he   yiolenUy 

could  all  feel  towards  each  other  like  seized  me,  and  carrying  me  through  the 

this  incomparable  pair !  vaulted  roof  of  the  subterranean  palace. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  which  opened  at  his  approach,  he  elevat- 

was  the  second  royal  Calender,  whose  ed  me  so  high,  that  the  earth  appeared  to 

adventures  are  perhaps  as  surprising  as  me  only  like  a  small  white  cloud..  From 

any  that  ever  befell  a  sinde  individual,  this  height  he  again  descended  as  quick 

not  excepting  the  famous  German  Baron,  as  lightning,  and  alighted  on  the  top  of  a 

Traveling  from  the  court  of  his  father  to  mountain.    On  this  spot  he  took  up  a 

the  Sultan  of  India,  his  cayalcade  one  handful  of  earth,  and  pronouncing,  or 

day  saw  on  the  plain  an  immense  cloud  rather  muttering  certain  words,  of  which 

of  dust,  and  soon  after   discerned  fifty  I  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning, 

horsemen  well  armed.   They  proved  to  be  threw  it  over  me.    *  Quit,'  he  cried,  *  the 

robbers,  who  overpowered  and  plundered  figure  of  a  man,  and  assume  that  of  an 

them.    The  Prince,  after  being  severely  ape !' " 

wounded,  escaped  by  flight,  till  his  horse  But  it  would  take  too  lonj^  to  follow 

fell  dead  under  him,  and  left  him  alone  him  through  his  adventures  m  this  mis- 

and  destitute  of  everything.   In  the  even-  arable  form.    He  finally  becomes  sec- 

ing  he  came  to  a  mountain,  and  slept  in  retary  to  a  Sultan,  who  has  a  daughter, 

a  cave.    "  For  several  days  following." —  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  versed  in  magic, 

we  must  give  a  little  of  it  in  his  own  and  having  <* understanding  in  visions  and 

words — "(continued  my  journey  without  dreams."  The  instant  she  perceives  him, 

finding  any  place  where  I  could  rest;  but  she  knows  him  to  be  a  man.  and  then  at 

at  the  end  of  about  a  month,  I  arrived  at  her  father's  request,  and  in  the  hope  of 

a  very  large  city,  well  inhabited,  and  having  so  learned  a  person  for  a  husband* 

most  delightfully  and  advantageously  sit-  undertakes  to  disenchant  him.    She  sue- 

uated,  with  several  rivers  flowing  round  oeeds,  but  loses  her  own  life,  having  been 

it,  which  caused  a  perpetual  spring."  Here  obliged  to  pursue  her  powerful  enemy 

he  was  entertained  by  one  of  those  ever-  even  into  the  form  of  fire.     The  conflict 

confiding  men,  a  tailor,  who  gives  him  between  the  genie  and  the  lady  is  terrific, 

some  good  advice,  which  deserves  to  be  He  first  becomes  a  lion,  but  she  plucks  a 

quoted : —  hair  from  her  head,  which  turns  into  a 

"  The  tailor  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  scythe,  and  cuts  him  in  two.    Then  he 

by  which  I  could  acquire  a  livelihood,with-  changes  into  a  large  scorpion ;  she  be* 
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comes  a  serpent,  and   fights  it  till,  in  thoasand  pieces  of  gold.  I  am  well  aware 

danger  of  being  wonted,  it  takes  the  that  I  am  not  so  ▼aluabie  as  I  was  at  that 

shape  of  an  eagle,  and  flies  away.    But  time ;  I  am  however  of  opinion,  that  i 

the   serpent   then    appears  as   another  may  still  prodnce  a  sum  not  much  short 

eagle,  **  black  and  more  powerful,"  and  of  it.  *  *  Never  can  I  know  any  pleasure 

goes  in  pursuit.    **  We  now,**  says  the  so  great  as  our  reunion  will  aiford,  if,  as 

unfortunate  Calender,  *\  lost  sight  of  them  I  hope  may  be  the  case,  your  a&irs  should 

for  some  time.    (What  a  moment  of  sus-  be  so  prosperous  as  to  enable  you  to  re* 

pense !    It  makes  one  catch  his  breath  to  purchase  me.'*  Noureddin  suffers  himsdf 

read  it  in  the  tale.)    Shortly  after  they  to  be  overcome  by  her  reasoning,  breaks 

had  disappeared,  the  earth  opened  before  his  oath,  and  exposes  her  in  the  market 

us,  and  a  black  and  white  cat  appeared,  But  she  is  bidden  for  by  SaoMy,  who  is 

the  hairs  of  which  stood  auite  on  end,  and  now  Vizier,  an  unprincipled   old  man» 

which  made  a  most  horriole  mewing.    A  whom  Noureddin  knows  to  be  his  enemy; 

black  wolf  followed  and  gave  it  no  res-  he  therefore  letrads,  refuses  to  sell  her* 

pite."    But  we  have  not  room  for  the  and  beats  Saouy,  who  goes  with  bis 

details  of  this  appalling  duel.  Atone  time  complaint  tp  the  Caliph.    The  Caliph  or* 

they  were  two  nours  under  water,  in  the  ders  Noureddin's  house  to  be  razed,  and 

form  of  fishes ;  then  they  **  saw  the  genie  himself  and  his  wife  to  be  brought  before 

and  the  Princess  enveloped  in  fire.   They  him  ;  but  they  hear  of  it  just  in  time  to 

threw  the  flames  against  each  other  with  escape  to  Bagdad.    There  they  wander 

their  breath,  and  at  last  came  a  close  at-  .at  nightfall  into  the  garden  of  the  great 

tack.  Then  the  fire  increased,  and  every-  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  to  whom  him. 

thing  about  was  encompassed  with  smoke  of  Balsora  is  tributary,  and  fall  asleep  on 

and  flame  to  a  great  height."    Finally,  a  sofa  in  the  vestibule.    The  old  omcer 

the  Princess  appears  in  her  own  form,  of  the  garden.  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  finding 

while  the  genie  is  reduced  to  a  heap  of  they  are  strangers,  entertains  them,  aoa 

ashes.     She  has  just  time  to  restore  the  makes  them  believe  the  garden  to  be  his. 

Calender  to  his  proper  shape,  when  the  As  they  grow  familiar,  Noureddin,  in  his 

fire,  which  in  the  last  ^reat  efibrt  had  pen-  gay  manner,  suggests  wine.  The  Sheikh, 

etrated    her  constitution,  burns  her  to  like  a  pious  Mussulman,  is  horrified,  but 

death,  and  she  too  becomes  ashes.    Ah,  suffers  himself  at  length  to  be  prevailed 

generous   and    most   courageous  lady  I  on  to  procure  some.    Enis  Eljelis,  ever 

thou  wast  worthy  of  a  happier  fortune;  compliant  to  the  humor  of  her  lord,  then 

but  let  it  console  thy  sad  spirit,  if  it  now  artfully  seduces  the  old  man  to  drink, 

wanders  bodiless  through  the  elements.  The  result  is,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 

that  thy  brave  death  has  made  thee  re-  evening,  the  Caliph,  looking;  from  his 

nowned ;  and  that  many  a  heart  has  re-  palace,  beholds  the  grand  pavilion  in  his 

joiced  in  thy  victory,  and  many  an  eye  garden,  with  its   eighty  windows,    all 

moistened  at  thy  sorrowful  fate !  lighted  up  as  on  a  royal  visit.    Taking 

A  more  fortunate  conclusion  attended  the  indispensable  Giafar  and  Mesronr, 

the  misfortunes  of  Noureddin  and  Enis  he  proceeds  thither,  finds  what^  is  going 

Eljelis,  the  beautiful  Persian.  Noureddin,  on,  gains  admittance  in  the  disguise  of  a 

who  is  a  wild  youn^  scapegrace,  steals  fisherman,  hears  the  misadventures  of 

the  affections  of  Enis,  whom  his  father  Noureddin,  who  in  the  most  reckless 

the  Vizier  had  bought  at  an  immense  manner  makes  him  a  present  of  the  bean* 

price  for  the  Sultan,  while  she  is  under  tiful  Persian ;  and,  in  the  end,  after  many 

the  care  of  his  mother,  and  marries  her  more  adventures,  sets  his  aflairs  all  right, 

by  stealth.    His  father  forgives  him.  on  by  taking  him  into  favor,  and  restoring 

condition  he  shall  never  degrade  her  to  his  wife.    This  wife,  Enis  Eljelis,  (what 

her  former  condition  of  slavery,  nor  part  a  pretty  name !)  all  through  the  tale,  ap- 

with  her  on  any  account.    But  tl\e  old  peurs  one  of  those  charming  creatures, 

man  dies,  and  Noureddin  runs  through  every  true  man  would  be  glad  to  risk  an 

his  estate  so  fast,  that  in  a  twelvemonth  equal  chance  of  dying  for,  or  winning; 

he  is  penniless.    The  beautiful  Persian  she  is  perfection.    But  what  a  husband ! 

then  advises  him  to  dispose  of  her,  and  We  never  could  regard  him  aa  any  other 

get  money  to  go  into  business.    '*  ^t"  than  a  heartless,  weak-minded  libertine, 

said  she,  with  a  devotedness  more  grace-  wholly  undeserving  such  inestimable  af* 

ful  and  touching  than  her  beauty,    •*  I  fection.     Such  a  fellow  never  would  sell 

am  your  slave,  and  you  know  the  late  for  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  any 

Vizier,  youi  father,  purchased  me  for  ten  slave*  market  in  the  world,  Christian  or 
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Mohammedan,  ancient  or  modern.  He  Is  and  where  she  is.  She  hoped  be  wouM 
a  mere  thouehlless  man  of  pleasure.  His  send  privately  for  her,  but,  at  dinner  with 
wit  pleaiied  the  Caliph,  but  probably  his  Ganem,  she  sees  the  Grand  Vizier  coming 
Majesty's  chief  reason  for  showing  him  with  a  train,  and  hence,  guessing  that 
so  much  countenance,  was,  that  he  con-  the  Caliph  is  jealous  of  her  high-eooled 
sidered  it  would  be  best,  on  the  whole,  lover,  hurries  him  away  disguised  as  a 
for  Enis  Eljelts.  She  would  not  be  hap-  slave.  She  was  right ;  the  Caliph  is  in 
py  in  his  palace,  and  if  he  sold  her  she  a  great  rage,  and  like  most  people  in  a 
would  hardly  bring  so  much  as  she  im*  passion,  acts  very  unreasonably.  He  will 
agined,  (ladies  seldom  do,  which  is  one  not  hear  her,  but  sends  her  to  the  dark 
reason  we  have  so  many  old  maids.)  She  tower ;  he  demolishes  Ganem's  house, 
would  be  every  way  happier  with  her  hue-  and  because  he  cannot  find  him,  sends  to 
band,  who  loved  her  as  much  as  it  was  the  King  of  Syria  to  have  his  house  at 
in  his  nature  to  love  any  one*  In  short,  Damascus  plundered,  and  his  mother  and 
we  must  allow  that  the  Caliph  acted  as  gentle  sisterAlcolomb  beaten  half  to  death, 
wisely  and  kindly  in  the  premises,  as  and  driven  out  of  the  city ;  ail  which  is 
was  possible  under  all  the  fircumstan-  done.  The  afflicted  mother  and  daughter 
ces.  beg  their  way  towards  Bagdad,  hoping 
But  the  best  example  of  his  wisdom  to  find  Ganem.  Meantime  the  Caliph, 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Ganem,  the  Slave  walking  one  night  alone,as  was  his  wont, 
of  Love.  Ganem,  the  son  of  a  merchant  around  his  palace,  hears  Fetnah  from  her 
of  Damascus,  goes  to  Bagdad  to  dispose  prison  lamenting  her  fate,  and  accusing 
of  goods  left  him  by^his  father,  with  that  him  of  injustice.  He  has  her  brought  be- 
direct  ion.  While  there,  he  one  day  loses  fore  him.  She  tells  him  the  whole  story ; 
his  way  without  the  walls  of  the  city  at  how  honorable  Ganem*s  conduct  was  to- 
evening  after  the  gates  are  shut.  He  wan-  wards  her,  and  towards  himself,  and  how 
ders  into  a  burial  place,  and  takes  shelter  much  she  loves  him.  The  Caliph  now 
in  a  tomb.  Presently  he  perceives  a  light  sees  he  has  been  making  a  fool  of  bim- 
coming,  and,  fearful  of  robbers,  ascends  a  self,  and  has  Ganem's  pardon  at  once 
tree.  While  there,  he  sees  three  slaves  proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom, 
bring  a  chest,  and  bury  it.  As  soon  as  Fetnah  isallowed  to  go  in  search  of  him. 
they  leave,  he  digs  it  up,  and  opening  it.  She  finds  Alcolomb  and  her  mother,  and 
discovers  a  beautiful  young  la!dy,  alive,  at  length  her  lover,  who  has  been  picked 
b«t  in  a  trance.  He  succeeds  in  restoring  up  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  by  a 
her,  and  at  her  request  has  her  conveyea  camel-driver.  He  soon  recovers,  bow- 
secretly  to  bis  house.  She  then  tells  him  ever,  and  they  are  married.  But  the  Ca- 
she  is  Fetnah,  a  young  favorite  of  the  liph,  with  his  usual  delicate  sense  of  jus- 
Caliph,  whom  everybody  has  heard  of,  tice,  is  not  satisfied  with  this :  he  him- 
and  who  is  receiving  her  education  at  the  self  marries  Alcolomb,  that  weeping  lady, 
palace.  She  supposes  that  Zobeide,  the  to  teach  Zobeide  not  to  be  jealous ;  and 
Caliph's  wife,  has  taken  ad  vantage  of  his  since  they  are  about  it,  he  thinks  Ga- 
tenporary  absence  (he  being  gone  to  con-  nem's  mother  had  better  marry  bis  Vizier 
quer  a  peace  with  some  neighboring  Giafar,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
prince)  to  put  her  out  of  the  way ;  and  they  happen  to  be  both  of  an  age. 
doubts  not  the  Caliph,  on  his  return,  will  Ganem  and  Fetnah  are  two  young  per- 
be  very  glad  to  reward  Ganem  for  restor-  sons  whom  every  one  must  remember 
log  her.  In  the  mean  time,  Ganem's  po-  with  the  sincerest  admiration.  Cranem's 
lite  attentions  make  a  great  impression  mother  also  is  worthy  of  such  a  f  on.  But 
upon  her,  and  her  beauty  likewise  upon  Alcolomb,  who  is  drawn  in  shadow  so 
him.  She  is  obliged  to  remain  concealed  deep  one  only  sees  there  is  a  lady, 
in  his  house  till  after  the  Caliph's  return,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  figures  the 
The  Caliph  believes  her  dead,  and  has  imagination  was   ever  called  to  color. 

Sublic  services  performed  for  her  repose.  She  is  not  obliged  to  know  so  much  of 

fow  comes,  with  both  Ganem  and  Fet-  the  evil  of  the  world  as  Fetnah ;  and  the 

nab,  the  strong  conflict  of  love  and  loy-  fact  that  she  is  the  sister  of  Ganem,  gives 

alty.  They  might  steal  away  and  be  mar-  her  a  ;«urity  and  dignity  mingled  with  gen- 

ried  ;  he  might  carry  her  to  his  mother  tiervess,  thatmake  her  worthy  to  be  named 

and  sister  at  Damascus.     But  no ;  his  with  Isabella  in   Measure  ior  Measure, 

constant  maxim  is,  "  What  helor^t  to  the  We  could  have  wished  her  to  have  been 

matter  itforhidden  to  the  slave"    Fetnah  married  to    some  one  she  had  chosen  of 

has  the  Caliph  informed  that  she  is  alive,  her  own  accord*  and  who  was  unblest 
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with   another  sharer  of  his  affections,  sia  never  sees  the  enytons  streaks  of  day 

Where  ideal  personages  are  the  represen-  lacing  the  scTering  eastern  clonds ;  the 

latives  of  real  ones,  it  is  no  feigned  emo-  royal  favorite'  never  hears  the  lark  sing 

tion  that  is  felt  for  them,  and  no  waste  of  out  of  tone.    Such  division  one  of  Ma« 

sorrow  to  pity  their  misfortunes.    AIco*  dame  Sand's  chaste  heroines  would  desire, 

lomb  is  but  the  fancied  sketch  of  a  young  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  entertain* 

lady  wedded  without  knowing  why :  we  ing  philosophical  reflections  that  would 

feel  the  same  for  her  that  we  should  for  spring  from  it;  but  this  poor  simple  pair, 

any  of  the  thousands  of  tender  creatures  the  creation  of  some  tawny  Arab,  know 

who  are  annually  disposed  of  in  the  same  no  better  than  to  die.  Peace  to  their  souls ! 

way — in  this  enlightened  country  as  often  The  Caliph,  like  a  noble-hearted  man, 

as  elsewhere.     It  is  the  natural  burden  did  all  he  could ;  he  let  them  rest  together 

which  age  throws  upon  youth,  and  the  in  the  same  tomb.    *<  From  that  time," 

race  must  submit  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  concludes  the  excellent  Shehrazade,  "the 

grievous  consequences  of  the  primal  curse,  inhabitants  of  Bagdad  and  even  strangers 

Once  in  a  hundred  million,  perhaps,  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  JVius* 

is  an  instance  like  the  happy  denouement  selmen  are  known,  have  always  regarded 

of  a  love  tale ;  but  the  great  throng  of  men  that  tomb  with  ^reat  veneration,  and  made 

and  women  wear  out  life  without  one  a  practice  of  going  to  offer  up  their  pray* 

wish  of  youth  ever  being  realized,  giving  ers  before  it." 

up  one  after  another  as  care  and  age  grow  The  directness  of  the  description  in  the 

over  them,  tilt  at  last  they  are  glad  to  be  Sultana's  tales,  (whom  all  good  children 

visited  by  **  the  separator  of  companions,  fancy  to  be  lying  in  bed  and  telling  sto* 

the  devastator  of  palaces  and  houses,  and  ries  to  amuse  her  cross  husband,  just  as 

the  replenisber  of  graves !"  they  do  for  their  own  diversion,)  may 

.  The  story  of  Ali  Ebn  Becar  and  Shem*  have  prevented  many  from  relishing  to 

selnihar,  an  Arabic  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  the  full  the  humor  of  Abou  Hassan,  the 

it  depends  for  its  interest  more  on  the  ex-  wag  who  desired  to  be  Caliph  for  a  day, 

hibition  of  character  than  on  novelty  of  simply  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 

incident,  will  most  probably  have  passed  of  punishing  the  four  Sheikhs  and  the  old 

entirely  from   the  recollection  of  those  Imaun  who  made  so  much  disturbance  in 

readers  who  have  not  visited  this  region  his  neighborhood,  by  their  continual  tat> 

of  romance  since  childhood.    It  is  a  beau-  tlingand  mischief -making.  But  Abou  is  re^ 

tiful  prose  poem,  founded  on  the  love,  ally  a  most  diverting  fellow,  and  is  in  this 

disappointment  and  tragic  death  of  two  of  respect  even  superior  to  Christopher  Sly; 

the  most  passionate  and  sensitive  lovers  the  joke  he  practices  afterwards  on  the 

that  were  ever  imagined.    The  incidents  Caliph,  and  indeed  all  the  **  situations  *'  in 

depend  on  and  only  serve  to  develop  the  the  piece,  as  the  stage  manager  would 

intensity  and  delicacy  of  their  sentiment  say^are  full  'of  comedy.    Doubtless,  in 

The  whole  is  wrougiit  upon  the  most  lit-  the  original,  the  style  has  a  spirit  whicli 

eral  ground- work  possible,  so  much  so,  cannot  so  well  be  translated  as  plain  nar^ 

that  unless  one  is  in  a  yielding  humor  it  rative.    The    humor    of  the  Talkative 

appears   almost   painfully  obvious  and  Barber  is  more  apparent.    Nothing  can 

minute;  as  we  can  fancy  might  be  the  be  finer  in  its  way  than  the  shaving  scene; 

ease  with  any  of  these  tales,  coming  in  we  are  made  to  partake^n  the  vexation  of 

contact  with  a  mind  of  coarse  texture,  the  poor  tailor,  by  the  pertinacity  with 

susceptible  only  to  the  most  striking  forme  which  the  Barber's  conversation  is  drawn 

of  art.    But  the  characters,  although  the  out ;  there  is  no  end  to  him ;  one  does  not 

ideal  is  so  very  exalted,  are  sustained  wonder  that  the  Tailor  should  never  after 

with  the  same  careful  plainness  of  detail  «•  behold  without  horror  that  abominable 

one  would  use  who  wasdeseribing  from  ac-  Barber."    The  story  of  the  Sultan's  Pnr« 

tual  fact.     If  such  lovers  ever  existed  in  veyor,  who  marries  the  Sultana's  favorite, 

any  country,  there  would  be  old  hearts  is  also  rich  in  drollery.    All  goes  very 

and  cold  hearts  enough  about  them  to  well  till  the  bridal  night;  then,  just  ai 

have  them  put  in  a  mad-house;  yet  here  they  are  about  to  retire,  the  favorite  dif- 

in  the  story  we  feel  that  their  sentiments  covers  that  he  has  eaten  garlic,  and  not 

and  actions  are  not  only  possible  but  un*  washed  his  hands !     Instantly  she  beats 

avoidable.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  pa-  him  soundly,  and  hasone  of  his  hands  cut 

thos  of  this  tale ;  fate  overhangs  the  lov^  off,  to  teach  him   politeness.   Afterwardt 

ers  from  the  first  moment  like  a  mournful  she  is  in  all  respects  a  loving  wi£e,  and 

atmosphere.    The  young  Prince  of  Per^  they  live  very  happily  together. 
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Bat  it  is  time  that  we  pass  from  the  fifty  thousand  drachms  of  aloe  wood»  the 
character-drawing  to  consider  the  scene-  thirty  grains  of  camphor,  the  female  slave 
ry,  which,  as  was  observed  at  the  outset,  of  enchanting  beauty,  whose  clothes  wem 
presents  generally  ihe  same  landscapes  to  covered  with  the  rarest  jewels,  are  at  once 
the  eye  as  in  boyhood.  Minutely  con-  fused  in  the  alembic  oi  the  fancy  into  a 
aideied,  the  style  of  the  description  is  as  single  impression  of  a  £ift  worthy  of 
nopoetic  as  possible.  Everything  is  told  that  powerful  and  magnilcent  monarch, 
with  the  utmost  plainness.  However  it  Every  paze  of  the  Arabian  Nighta  affords 
may  be  in  the  original,  the  translation  a  similar  illustration.  The  narrative  is  as 
aims  only  to  be  a  clear  medium.  The  copious  and  pains- taking  as  can  be  im- 
sentences  are  lists  of  things  or  lacts.  agined ;  it  reports  the  marrow  of  conver* 
There  are  few  figures— no  reflections,  sations  without  the  least  embellishment. 
The  poetic  effect  depends  almost  wholly  with  the  fidelity  of  a  judge's  notes  of  evi- 
Qpon  what  is  left  to  the  imagination,  dence ;  it  goes  on  enumerating  with  the 
Where  there  is  a  comparison  it  is  excel-  exactness  of  a  catalogue ;  nothing  isomit- 
Unt,  as  when  the  Calender  says  the  genie  ted.  How  particularly  we  are  told  that 
took  him  up  so  hieh  that  the  earth  ap-  Bedridden  Hassan  on  his  wedding  night 
peared  *' like  a  small  white  cloud;"  there  wore  "blue  satin  drawers  tied  with  a 
u  a  wonderful  airiness  in  looking  down  golden  cord."  With  what  ine&ble  cool- 
such  a  distance.  But  where  the  fancy  is  ness  the  Sultana  draws  upon  oar  credn- 
not  directed  by  a  figure,  but  left  entirely  lity,  not  in  one  large  bill,  but  a  handful 
to  itself,  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  of  small  ones,  in  sentences  like  these  from 
nneral  tone  of  the  style,  and  equally  ef-  Zeyn  Alasnam :  <*  While  he  was  saying 
wctive.  Thus  when  in  the  next  sentence  this,  he  perceived,  on  a  sudden,  traversing 
he  says  the  genie  alighted  **  on  the  top  of  the  lake,  a  bark  of  red  sandal- wood,  hav- 
a  mountain ;"  how  delightfully  vague  it  ing  a  mast  of  fine  amber,  with  a  streamer 
is!  The  mountain  may  be  Caucasus,  or  of  blue  satin.  There  was  only  one  per- 
the  Dahawalajeri,  or  Ghibel  Kumra — we  son  to  guide  it,  whose  head  resembled 
only  know  that  it  is  much  higher  than  that  of  an  elephant,  and  whose  body  was 
any  of  them.  If  one  looks  below  he  sees  the  form  of  a  tiger."  How  readily  we 
nothing  but  air;  the  country  around  the  honor  the.wholeat  sight! 
base  is  invisible,  because  he  knows  not  This  very  minute  plainness,  carried 
what  it  is.  Everything  is  told  that  is  re-  along  with  the  same  severe  simplicity 
fuisite,  but  the  reader  cannot  help  imag-  through  the  real  and  ideal,  possible  and 
ining  more.  impossible,  is  what  brings  the  two  former 

Andinsuch  writing,  where  a  warm  and  so  near  the  two  latter.  There  being  so 
active  fancy  is  presumed  in  the  reader,  much  that  is  real  and  possible,  described 
and  relied  upon  with  such  entire  confi-  with  so  much  care,  when  exactly  the 
dence,  it  scarcely  matters  vrhether  the  de-  same  care,  neither  more  nor  less,  is  be- 
aeription  be  bare  and  vague  or  overloaded  stowed  upon  the  ideal  and  impossible, 
with  detail.  The  mind's  eye  is  quick  to  causes  the  judgment  to  grow  weary  of 
aee  in  either  case.  Where  the  narrative  attempting  to  distinguish  Uiem.  The  roost 
ia  tediously  minute,  the  memory  is  be-  extraordinary  statements  thus  ]  acquire 
wildered  and  will  not  retain  the  impres-  the  force  of  truth.  The  speaker  never 
aion  of  suchami^ltiplicity.  The  fancy  is  changes  countenance;  sue  goes  oa 
then  compelled  to  supply  its  place,  which  through  gorgeous  palaces, gardens,  desert- 
it  much  more  than  does,  by  instantly  ed  cities,  naunts  of  genies,ghou]e8,fariea, 
collecting,  like  a  kaleidoscope,  a  heap  of  peris,  over  black  mountains  and  deserts. 
Mattered  particles  into  one  symmetrical  in  the  air,  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  every- 
whole.  Thus  even  in  so  short  paragraphs  where,  with  the  same  even  pace ;  she 
as  those  already  quoted,  describing  the  seldom  apologizes  for  an  improbability, 
presents  of  the  king  of  Serendib  and  the  and  when  she  does,  it  is  to  make  that  ap* 
Caliph  Harbun  Alraschid,  in  reading  at  pear  only  apparently  incredible,  which  i« 
the  usual  rate  and  with  the  mind  intent  really  so ;  she  makes  no  prefaces  concili- 
upon  the  progress  of  the  story,  and  re-  atory  to  the  fancy ;  she  tells  her  tales,  io 
garding  these  presents  as  only  at  the  side  fine,  with  such  an  unconsciousness  of 
of  the  field  of  vision,  the  particulars  of  there  being  any  doubt  of  her  veracity, 
them  are  not  so  clearly  before  the  mind,  that  she  gives  fictions  absolutely  impossi- 
a  moment  after,  as  the  richness  of  the  ble,  more  than  the  e&ct  of  truth.  A  roc 
whole.  The  vase  of  ruby  filled  with  is  as  real  to  us  as  an  albatross ;  ^ie« 
roond  pearls,  the  akin  of  the  serpent,  the  we  have  seen  in  dreams ;  fairies--^  w« 
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never  saw  one.  we  baye  at  leant  seen  ever  were  told.  Tbi«i«  the  great  charm— 

creatures  very  much  like  them;  the  pala-  the  fcmcy,  ih  these  tales,  is  almost  entirely 

ces,  cities,  gardens,  rivers,  plains,  deserts,  free^    It  runs  on  and  on  at  its  own  sweet 

mountains  of  the  Arabian  Nights  mingle  will,  precisely  as  it  does  in  drvams.    The 

in  our  memory  with  the  rural  scenes  of  plots  are  many  of  them  without  any  ap- 

obildbood.  parent  forethought;  it  is  quite  beyond 

But  to  cause  this  illusion,  there  must  one*s  power  to  euess  how  affairs  are  to 

be  something  lying  behind,  and  quite  in-  terminate,  or  what  will  happen    next, 

dependent  of  style.    For  it  is  not  as  po-  The  story  of  Prince  Ahmed  and  the  fairy, 

etry  that  these  stories  affect  us.    Of  that  (which  we  have  endeavored,  by  a  brief 

they  have  only  some  of  the  elements,  synopsis,  to  recall  to  readers  who  may 

If  they  are  told  in  the  original  in  a  ryth-  have  wasted  many  years   in   pursuits 

roic  flow  of  stylof  heightened  by  burning  which  have  carried  them  awav  irom  tha 

metaphors,  and  chaining  the  ear  by  its  simple  pleasures  of  childhood,)  has  two 

melody,   they   belong   to    poetry,   and  climaxes  and  two  crises.   After  the  mar* 

Shemselnihar's  <*  palace  of  comtimual  riage  of  Ali  and  Nourounibar,  there  be- 

PLEASURES  "  may  be  a  very  near  approach  gins  a  new  gradation^  wholly  diecon- 

to  the  shield  of  Achilles.  But  as  we  have  nected  with  the  previous  one.    Yet  the 

them,  they  are  poetic  only  in  so  far  as  want  of  unity  does  not  ajQTect  the  interest 

the  vividness  of  the  picture  will  make  Ahmed  did  not  succeed  in  the  first  part; 

the    most    simple    language    seem    so.  now  he  has.    The  story  resembles  an 

Thus  the  comparison  of  the  earth  to  a  overture,  where  the  subject,  instead  of 

*' small  white  cloud,"  is  a  poetic  e/^  passing  into  a  related  key,  should  go  bold* 

consequent  on  the  picture  which  the  ly  from  the  minor  of  one  to  the  major  of 

plain  meaning  of  the  words  calls  before  another,  somewhere  below,  the  modula- 

the  fancy ;  but  those  particular  words,  tion  being  through  the  iron  door.    Tha 

thoufh  well  chosen,  have  no  part  fer  se  comparison  reminds  us  of  another  beau- 

io  ciuling  up  the  picture ;  the  nanative  tifully  dream-like  passage,  where  there 

might  have  read' a  little  white  vapor,' and  is  a  most  splendid  modulation  h  la^et" 

the  picture  would  have  been  as  clear,  thoven  and  Haydn.    It  is  the  beginning 

What  we  would  convey  is,  that  in  the  of  the  sixth  voyage  of  Sindbad.  liie  ship 

translation,  the  words  and  images  are  not  is  impelled  by  an  irresistible  current,  and 

necessary  to  each  other  as  in  poetry » for  cast  away  at  the  foot  of  a  high  wall  of 

example  in  the  lines,  dark  rocks.    The  nioment  they  are  able 

«*  When  he  bestrides  the  lazy  pacingclouds,  ^^jf"^'  ^^5  «*?*»'"  «>»:  "^^^'^  ^"^ 

And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wr."  ^  5*^?f     "««  ^^  "*y  ?'K  O"!  8™^«^ 

,  and  bid  each  other  an  eternal  farewell ; 

In  such  writing,  the  music  of  the  lines    for  we  are  in  so  desolate  a  place,  that 

helps  the  fancy ;  the  language  and  the  none  who  were  ever  cast  upon  this  shore 

picture  are  coevous;  they  are  interde-  returned  to  their  own  homes!*'    They 

Sndent ;  divorce  them,  and  neither  takes  see  the  beach  covered  with  fragments  of 

e  progeny,  for  they  are   no   longer  vessels,  merchandise,  and  the  bones  of 

theirs ;  there  is  no  more  such  clouds,  unfortunate  mariners.  The  cause  of  the 

such  air,  such  motion.  To  a  certain  current  also  appears.  A  large  river  of 
extent,  this  is  true  of  the  most  prosaic    fresh  water  rises  from  the  sea,  and  flows 

narrative ;  but  when  we  have  passed  a  along  the  coast,  till  it  enters  a  dark  cave, 

certain  limit,  it  would  seem  that  language  the  opening  of  which  is  very  high  and 

and  thought  had  very  little  connection,  wide.  One  by  one  Sindbad's  shipmates 
and  that  a  natural,  eloquent  flow  #  style,  die  around  him,  till  at  length  he  is  left 
with  ju^t  music  enough  to  give  it  general  alone.  As  a  last  resort,  he  determines  to 
symmetry,  so  that  it  should  not  startle  us  construct  a  raft,  and  abandon  himself  to 
by  abrupt  changes,  was  all  that  could  be  the  current  which  flows  under  the  dark 
used.  cave.    "As  soon  as  I  was  under  ths 

To  English  readers,  the  Arabian  Nights  vault  of  the  cavern,"  we  give  his  own 
depend  lot  their  effect  chiefly  on  what  words,  **  I  lost  the  light  of  day ;  and  tbs 
they  are  as  creations  of  the  pure  fancy,  current  carried  me  on  without  my  being  , 
They  are  full  of  exquisite  painting  of  able  to  discern  its  course.  1  rowed  for 
every -day  human  character ;  but  that  of  some  days  in  this  obscurity,  without 
itself  would  not  have  made  them  immortal,  ever  perceiving  the  least  ray  of  light  At 
did  it  not  appear  in  the  most  singularly  one  tune  the  vault  of  the  cavern  was  so 
interesting  and  pictttiesqne  stones  that    low,  that  it  almost  knocked  my  bsad» 
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wbkh  rendered  me  very  attentive  to  avoid  fectly  familiar  with  a  place  no  one  eve 
the  danger  again.  During  this  time  I  heard  of  before  or  since;  and  in  another 
eonanmedno  more  of  my  provisions  than  voyage  the  sailors  tell  him  of  the  habits  of 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  suetain  na-  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  These  instan- 
tute ;  but  however  frngal  I  might  be,  ces,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinite- 
I  consumed  them  all.  1  then  fell  into  a  ly,  affect  the  reader  like  those  most  real 
«weet  sleep.  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  of  dreams  where  we  recognize  a  place  as 
slept  long,  but  when  I  awoke,  I  was  sur-  familiar  that  we  never  could  have  seen, 
prised  to  find  myself  in  an  open  country,  or  where  what  is  said  or  done  has  a  refer- 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  my  ence  to  something  that  has  gone  before, 
raft  was  fastened,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  For  example,  we  have  dreamed  that  we 
large  concourse  of  blacks."  The  change  were  able  to  leap  from  the  ground,  and 
from  the  suffocating  obscurity  of  the  cave  with  no  other  exertion'than  holding  the 
to  the  broad  daylight  of  such  a  country  breath  and  tightly  bracing  the  mus* 
as  Serendib,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  cles  of  the  arms  and  hands,  tn  skim 
surprises  ever  conceived.  The  fancy,  along  about  a  foot  from  the  surface  for 
which  works  not  in  a  sustained  effort,  but  a  long  distance,  or  till  out  ot  breath, 
like  the  water  at  the  top  of  a  fountain,  when  the  process  could  be  repeated, 
ever  rising  and  falling,  here  bursts  up-  This  power  we  conceived  to  be  aii  effort 
ward  with  a  sudden  irrepressible  buoy-  of  the  will,  and  reasoned  upon  it  in  our 
ancy  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  reason,  dream  as  a  new  discovery  in  animal 
Just  so  in  the  story  ot  the  second  Calen-  magnetism ;  yet  it  was  not  a  new  dis- 
der,  (in  the  passage  above  quoted,)  where,  covery,  but  an  acquirement  we  had  be- 
after  wandering  over  a  desolate  country  fore  possessed  and  lost.  We  were  now, 
for  a  month,  he  comes  to  a  large  we  thought,  on  an  island  in  the  ocean, 
and  beautiful  city.  Generally  in  ap-  an  inland  of  plains  and  low  meadows; 
proaching  large  cities,  one  sees  signs  of  a  this  faculty  had  come  back  to  us  on  ac- 
tbickening  population  as  he  draws  near  count  of  the  joy  we  felt  in  being  entirely 
it ;  but  that  mode  of  advance  does  not  alone,  no  more  in  danger  of  being  cheat- 
please  Mademoiselle  Fantasie,  who  ap-  ed  by  man  or  woman,  and  in  breathing 
pears  to  have  taken  the  Calender  under  the  h'eeair;  it  was  nothing  new,  for  we 
ner  enpecial  care ;  she  is  capricious,  full  could  remember  distinctly  having  been 
of  wiles,  very  entertaining,  but  impatient  able  to  do  it  summer  evenings  in  hoy- 
of  control;  she  must  build  palaces  in  a  hood,  and  the  place  where — ^up  and  down 
night,  and  cause  populous  ana  well  water-  the  highway,  from  the  oak  tree  to  the  ash, 
ed  cities  to  be  discovered  suddenly  in  the  over  the  gate,  and  so  forth.  Of  course* 
midst  of  wide  fictending  arid  deserts,  when  we  woke  all  our  fine  theory  and 
There  is  no  sort  of  jugglery,  in  short,  the  facts  supporting  it  vanished  in  a  smile 
which  she  will  not  practice  upon  us,  if  at  the  absurdity  of  both.  The  dream 
we  at  the  outset  resign  ourselves  to  her  was  only  a  kind  of  reminiscence  of 
guidance.  youthful  hilarity,  granted  by  some  peri 
But  the  nearest  approach  to  absolute  or  genie,  Maimouna  or  Danhash  the  son 
dreamingis,  perhaps,  in  those  passages  in  of  Shamhourash,  who  happened  to  be 
Sindbad,  where  other  people  are  introdu-  passing  that  way.  Doubtless  many  of  our 
ced,  who  appear  to  know  the  tohole  matter,  readers  are  indebted  to  those  personages 
Thus  the  captain  quoted  above  seems  per-  for  similar  gifts.* 

*  To  illustrate  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  kee  fancy,  we  shall  venlore  to  insert 
hef  e  some  rough  verses,  not  for  their  poetic  merit,  but  because  they  are,  all  except  the 
place  mentioned  at  the  beginninf^,  and  the  explanation  at  the  conclusion,  an  exact  de* 
scription  of  a  dream.  The  repetition  of  the  first  incidentis  characteristic  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  unguided  and  spontaneous  invention  :  had  the  judgment  presided,  a  new 
one  would  have  been  chosen,  but  the  mind's  subtle  painter  relied  probably  on  the  differ- 
ent landscape  and  shade  of  feeling,  and  thus  in  reality  had  a  reason  for  shewing  its  first 
picture  in  a  new  light.  We  might  have  referred  to  the  Ancient  Mariner,  but  we  thought 
nest  to  give  the  reader  something  new,  and  at  the  same  time  gratify  a  little  of  what  people 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  call  vanUy-pride, 
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A  summer  since  I  spent  a  week  Till  sunset ;  and  of  all  such  walks. 

At  Provincetown  ;  while  there.  This  I  shall  best  remember ; 

One  day  I  walked  the  outer  shore.  It  was  in  Aa|iist,  or  perhaps. 

Enjoying  the  pure  sea  air.  Just  early  in  September. 
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How  the  Sultana  cpuld  ha^e  aUawed 
ber  fancy  so  much  scope,  while,  ii  it 
went  wrong  and  did  not  please  her  brute 
of  a  husband,  she  was  sure  of  strangu- 
lation, must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  as- 
tonishment. For  not  only  does  she  al- 
low it  to  take  the  rein  in  the  general 
conduct  of  her  stories,  but  she  permits  it 
to  luxuriate  in  minutiae,  and  to  revel  in 
an  ocean  of  particulars.  It  was  a  bold 
confidence  in  her  inventive  faculty,  but 
the  result  shows  that  she  did  not  over- 


rate its  fertility.  With  what  copiou^oisfs 
does  it  environ  its  royal  character^ 
with  the  Oriental  paraphernalia  of  roy* 
alty  !  Everywhere  there  is  opportunity 
for  an  account  of  ornaments^  fine  clothes 
and  jewelry;  with  what  zest  does  it 
dwell  UDon  them  and  give  us  the  very 
tphole.  M.  Galland,  the  French  trans* 
lator,  says  that  the  hundred  and  first  and 
second  nights  aro  taken  up  with  a  de* 
scription  of  the  seven  dresses  worn  by 
the  daughter  of  Shemseddin  Mohammed 


The  sky  was  piled  with  ^Iden  clovdf , 

The  winds  were  all  asleep ; 
There  was  no  noiae,  save,  ooly  this— 

The  breathing  of  the  deep — 

The  broad  blue  deep  that  north  and  soutfa. 

As  far  as  eye  could  reach. 
Rose  out,  inimitably. 

From  off  the  glassy  beach. 

Lone  coast !  but  were  thy  dead  to  rise 
Upon  this  murm'ring  strand, 

How  many  movin|(  dots  there'd  be 
Along  the  sloping  sand. 

What  19  yon  speck  of  white — a  spar  i 

Or  is't  a  tattered  sail  ? 
Part  of  the  eight  that  he/e  were  wreck'd 

In  the  great  October  gale  ? 

I  see  it  now — a  sea-bleached  plank. 

Half  buried  by  the  wave. 
I'll  sit  and  rest  me  here  ;  maybe 

'Tis  some  poor  sailor's  grave. 

•«  O  that  this  rest  might  last  forever ; 

0  that  life's  toil  was  o'er ; 

That  I  might  go  backto  its  struggle  never. 
From  off  this  solemn  shore. 

I  slept  and  dreamed  unconsciously ; 

1  thought  me  still  awake; 

There  was  no  change,  yet  all  things  now 
A  dream -like  hue  did  take. 

The  broad  blue  deep  still  rose  before, 
The  beach  still  stretched  away; 

But  all  was  calm^  and  over  all 
A  light  unlike  the  day» 

An  equal  dimly-crimson  glow — 
How  wan  the  world  did  seem  ! 

The  wide,  wide  ocean  like  a  lake — 
Thought  I,  "  Is  this  a  dream  ?*' 

Suddenly— I  know  not  whence — a  skiff; 

A  fignre  in  the  bow ; 
Thought  I,  "  Such  things  I've  read  in 

But  ne'er  believed  till  now."     [tales, 

It  is  a  swarthy,  agile  form. 

All  naked  but  the  waist ; 
He  shoots  ashore,  he  lea{)9,  he  shouts, 

**  Aboard,  come  on,  quick,  haste  !" 

When  genies  call  we  must  obey ; 
I  cannot  choose  but  go : 
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But  will  this  little  shallop  live 
If  it  comes  on  to  blow  ? 

He  strikes  the  water  once  or  twice. 

He  dances  on  the  bow : 
The  long  land  lessens — ^lessens — ^lessens. 

*•  I  am  not  dreaming  now !" 

I  see  it  ftding — there— tis  gone; 

There's  only  sky  and  ocean ; 
No  foam  before,  no  vrake  behind : 

**  What  meaneth  this  swift  motion  ?" 

On,  on,  far  in  the  distant  east 

A  long  thin  line  appears ; 
It  is  another  land^my  God ! 

How  rapidly  it  nears  ! 

There  are  two  standing  on  the  shore ; 

Three  horses  by  them  stand  : 
«•  Mount,  ride,  we  wait !"  they  cry. 

Or  ere  I  touch  the  sand. 

I  mount  with  them,  I  know  not  why, 

To  ride,  1  reck  not  where; 
One  look  behind  upon  the  beach— 

Nor  skiff  nor  shape  is  there ! 

And  new  we  wind  along  a  steep, 
Three  horsemen  side  by  side. 

Together,  but  no  word  we  speak— 
A  strange,  mysterious  rid«. 

The  sommif  gained,  a  boondiesa  plain 
Goes  down  beneath  the  eye; 

Downward,  still  down,  and  sky  beyond. 
The  world  seeme  turned  awry. 

A  weary  waste,  more  desolate. 

More  sad  than  can  be  told ; 
FiUed  with  strange  heaps  and  moondg 

Where  Babel  stood  of  old.  [like  those 

What  steeds  are  tbeee  ?  fhey  make  no 
Their  limbs  tbey  never.stir;     [wind; 

Thev  glide  like  air  o'er  rough  and  smooth 
Witfaoaten  whip  or  spur. 

The  horrid  desart  flies  beneath, 

And  yet  we  still  desoend ; 
We  most  have  come  below  the  deep-^ 

Where  will  this  journey  end  ? 

At  length  we've  paused  before  a 

Another,  like  the  last; 
Tideless,  it  ripples  at  our  feet. 

Ink-black,  and  O  how  vast  1 
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on  her  wedding  night.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  mention  a  class  of 
readers  who  will  regret  he  did  not  trans- 
late them. 

Bat  it  is  not  in  its  freedom  and  fertility 
alone  that  the  Sal  tana's  fancy  was  extra- 
ordinary. She  is  also  beyond  comparison 
rieh  and  pictaresque.  In  the  story  of 
Parizade,  the  reader  will  observe  how  all 
the  fine  things  that  snrround  the  princess 
contribate  to  her  loveliness  of  character. 
There  is  a  beautifnl  feminineness  in  the 
idea  of  making  her  wish  for  the  taikinff  bi  rd 
•inging  tree,  and  golden  waters.  How 
innocent  and  girUlike  does  it  make  Amina 
appear  to  have  her  cheek  bitten  by  the 
ugly  old  merchant,  under  pretence  of  tak* 
iog  a  kiss.    What  a  picturesque  scene  is 


that  where  Prince  Finmz  carries  off 
bride  on  the  enchanted  horse ;  and  in  Ah* 
med  how  full  of  mystery  is  the  ball  of 
thread  rolling  before,  and  how  grand  the 
four  lions  marching  by  his  side  to  the 
city's  gates !  If  it  were  possible  to  be  as 
dream-like  and  free,  this  imagery  woald 
still  remain  uneqnaled  for  its  nataraloese 
and  profuseness. 

We  have  now,  to  follow  the  figure  used 
in  the  beginning,  given,  very  briefly  and 
imperfectly  of  course,  some  recent  ira* 
pressions  of  a  region  our  readers  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  long  ago  famil- 
iar with,  but  not  to  have  lately  yisited. 
In  doing  so,  we  have  preferred  rather  to 
remind  them  of  old  associations  than  to 
astonish  them  with  new  observations,  or 


And  there—yes— see  !~it  is  the  skiff 
Shoots  inward  to  the  shore ; 

The  genie  standing  on  the  bow — 
He  calls  me,  as  before. 

He  strikes  the  water  once  or  twice. 

We  two  are  on  that  ocean ; 
PCo  foam  before,  no  wake  behiad, 

A  still,  unearthly  motion. 

And  it  grows  dark,  starless  and  hard. 

No  eye  could  see  a  mile; 
The  genie  dances,  shouts  and  makes 

Strange  gestures  all  the  while. 

A  long*  long  hour.  Heart-sinking  time : 
Such  dreadful  space  pass'd  o'er ; 

And  something  always  whispering 
'<  Tbou  canst  return  no  more." 

But  now  a  pale,  thin  light  appears, 

The  eastern  side  adorning  ; 
It  flilvera  6*er  the  far  dark  sea 

Like  the  fint  gray  dawu  of  morning. 

One  moment ;  then  a  shuadering  sound. 

That  takes  all  aeose  away ; 
*Tis  gone ;  I  am  all  sole  alone. 

And  it  is  open  day. 


And  riffht  in  sight,  not  three , 

Land  ho  I  high  wooded  hills. 

And  shady  vales,  and  upland  slopes*- 
My  heart  with  rapture  fills ! 

The  little  skiff  goes  dancing  on 

Across  the  sunny  water ; 
The  merrv  ripples  beat  her  side. 

The  light  west  wind  has  caught  her ; 

And  as  she  nears,  O  beautiful! 

Far  inland  winding  bays. 
Green  isles  alive  with  waterfowl. 

Meadows  where  cattle  graze. 

I  land  upon  the  white  smooch  beach ; 

No  skiff  lands  there  with  me» 
Nothing  but  air  where  she  did  touch  $ 

A  dream-like  phantai^. 


An^  now  I  rise  through  rrovesand  glade. 

By  rocks  and  waterfalls  ; 
Ga    *  irds  that  flit  throuah  fragrant 

Fill  air  with  joyous  culs.        [bonghs 

I  lose  myself  in  thick  cool  woods. 

And  cannot  once  emerge. 
Till  on  the  other  side  I  now 

Approach  a  rocky  verge. 

Here  let  me  rest.    O  what  a  sense 

Of  deep,  heartfelt  delight. 
Of  youth,  of  strength,  of  joyful  hope. 

Of  all  that's  fresh  and  bright ! 

For  now, 'as  far  as  eye  can  see. 

Behold  a  goodly  land  ! 
Orchards,  and  parks,  and  dales  and  lawns. 

Where  stately  mansions  stand. 

And  up  the  dell  come  smelb  of  flowen. 

And  there  are  voices  too. 
My  brothers  I  living  men !  I  cone ; 

Soon  I  will  be  with  you ! 

There  are  two  standing  ita  a  vale. 
Most  strange-^he  very  same ; 

Yet  now  they  seem  like  two  old  friends* 
They  greet  me  by  my  name. 

«<  Welcome,"  they  say,  "  to  the  hlemed 
•    The  islee  of  MsscoUt  ;  [isles* 

Be  firm,  go  on » we  may  not  tell 
Aught  that  awaiteth  thee." 

They're  past ;  from  unseen  choirs 
A I  )w .  heart -swelling  strain ; 

What  maid  sits  there  ?  I  know — ehe 
"We  meet — we  meet  again !"  [turns... 

Choking  and  gasping  I  awake : 

Why  did  it  end  so  soon  ? 
Howe'er,  'twas  well,  for  it  grows  dsik. 

Clouds  resting  9*er  the  moon  ; 

And  th^re  are  five  long  sandy  miles 

Between  the  town  and  me ; 
And  the  hostess  she  is  wondering 

Why  he  comes  not  to  tea. 
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ealighten  tbcrn  with  brifliant  eriticisn.  them  to  waste  their  erenings  practicing 
Accordingly  we  have  need  np  our  space  abhorred  haliads;  they  can  do  all  this,  no 
chiefly  with  little  abrtracts  oi  the  stories,  doubt.  But,  thank  Heaven,  this  is  a  free 
not  venturing  to  write  of  them  till  we  country,  and  it  doesn't  follow  because  the 
were  sure  they  were  remembered.  We  Chinisse  eramp  their  children's  feet,  that 
have  endeavored  to  recall  the  <*  old  famil-  the  same  treatment  can  be  applied  to  Yan- 
tar  faces,"  and  to  wipe  off  the  dust  of  obliv-  kee  brains.  No.  If  the  dear  little  boys 
ion  that  was  beginning  to  veil  the  old  and  girls  cannot  get  at  these  books  in  any 
landscapes.  First  we  treated  of  the  char-  other  way,  they  will  read  them,  as  we 
acters,  then  of  the  scenery,  and  lastly  of  did,  and  thousands  more  have  done,  hu 
the  manner  of  the  description,  the  quality  slealth.  Yes,  (pardon  the  egotism,  gentle 
of  the  fancy,  its  dreamlike  freedom,  its  reader,)  we  must  proclaim  it — we  bor- 
opulence  and  inexhaustible  fertilitv ;  all  rowed  the  Arabian  Nights  and  hid  it  in 
verv  far  short  of  what  we  would  have  the  wood- shed.  Othello,  Rob  Roy,  and 
said,  but  still  so  that  on  looking  back  we  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator,  after- 
flatter  ourselves  we  have  not  altogether  wards  occupied  the  same  nook.  Conceive 
wearied  the  patienceof  our  readers,  or  dis-  the  infinite  satisfacfion  with  which  we 
appointed  a  reasonable  expectation.  We  now  publish  the  fact.  We  are  half  in- 
have  now  a  strong  impulse  to  conclude  clined  to  make  oath  to  it  before  a  justice* 
our  article  with  something  didactic  re-  and  here  insert  the  affidayit.  Ink  and 
specting  the  moral  character  of  the  Ara-  paper  are  all  too  feeble.  We  wish  this 
bian  Nights,  and  the  propriety  of  permit-  scrawling  had  the  power  of  sound,  that  it 
ting  children  to  read  them.  But  we  shall  might  reach  at  once  all  the  fathers  and 
repress  it.  A  word  or  two  shall  suffice,  mothers,  guardians,  schoolmasters  and 
There  are  some  prejudices  which  are  ministers  in  New-England.  "The  voice 
easiest  overcome  by  the  soothing  system,  of  one  who  has  read  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  are  not  to  be  met  by  argument.  and  is  alive  to  tell  it !"  We  wish  we 
Nobody  will  deny  that  the  Arabian  could  shout  it  like  a  muezzin  from  bis 
Nights  are  very  pleasant  reading.  They  tower.  Again :  "  We  read  the  Arabian 
take  the  soql  and  transport  it  to  a  glori-  Nights,  and  we  are  *  nodeulyitP"  Alas ! 
ous  region,  and  conduct  it  through  series  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  who 
of  interesting  and  wonderful  incidents,  never  can  hear  us. 
llie  men  and  women  we  meet  with  in  Still  it  may  cause  reflection  in  some 
these  scenes,  are  natural  men  and  women ;  who  are  frequent  readers  of  these  pages, 
their  hearts  are  like  ours ;  they  act  from  to  see  one  thus  earnest  in  speaking  of 
the  same  motives ;  the  good  and  the  bad  what  ma^  appear  a  light  matter.  That 
are  as  clearly  distinguished  as  we  faint-  these  stories  are  faultless,  their  warmest 
sighted  mortals  can  discern,  and  they  are  admirers  cannot  pretend.  They  are  vo- 
so  painted  that  we  are  made  to  love  the  iuptuous,  in  many  senses,  and  sometimes 
good  and  hate  the  bad ;  thny  are  oommoti-  say  in  a  few  plain  words  what  Mr. 
sense  characters;  there  is  nothing  .FVench^  Bulwer  would  either  take  a  page  in 
about  them ;  they  are  men  and  women,  elaborating,  or,  losing  speech  entirely  in 
types  of  humanity;  some  are  delicate,  re-  a  paroxysm  of  delicacy,  would  insinuate 
fined,  lovely — others  gross,  mean,  ugly ;  by  a  — ^ — .  All  this  mav  be  admitted ; 
but  in  all  their  variety  they  are  always  so  yet,  how  far  such  healthy  voluptuous- 
managed  that  the  reader's  sympathy  is  ness  may  injure  young  minds,  when  they 
enlisted  for  the  pure,  upright  and  true,  are  properly  stimulated  at  the  same  time. 
Now,  if  fathers  and  mothers  choose  to  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  a  thousand 
debar  their  children  all  these  delightful  other  directions,  cannot  be  with  sensible 
visions ;  if  the  world  seems  so  hard  to  thinkers  a  very  difficult  question ;  the 
them  that  they  only  care  to  educate  their  evil,  compared  with  the  good,  is  an  in- 
ofifspring  so  that  they  may  go  through  it  appreciable  quantity,  and  may  be  thrown 
creditably ;  or  if  they  imagine  that  they  out  of  the  calculation.  Indeed,  we  are 
shall  make  them  fitter  for  the  next  world  not  certain  but  some  reading  of  this  kind 
by  teaching  them  to  shut  their  eyes  to  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
what  is  lovely  and  excellent  in  this —  animaland  spiritual  health, and  especially 
why,  they  can  try  it.  They  can  banish  at  the  present  time  to  counteract  the 
the  attractive  volumes  from  their  parlors,  philosophic  harlotry  of  Sand.  But  we 
and  confine  their  young  ones  to  such  read-  must  not  enter  at  present  so  wide  a  field 
ing  as  the^"  Young  Man's  Guide,**  or,  to  of  discussion, 
keep  them  out  of  worse  mischief,  permit  The  present  edition  of  the  Ar^ian 
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Nights  IB,  we  were  glad  to  find,  not  a  ob  the  whole,  be  well  plcaaed  with  the 

new  traoslation,  but  a  reprint  of  one  pabiisber's  seleotioB.    The  book  is  veiy 

made  in  the  last  century.    The  introduc-  neatly  got  up.    There  are  a  good  many 

tion  states  that  it  is  taken   from  the  typographical  errors,  however,  (one  at  the 

French    of   M.    Galland,  Professor  of  bottom  of  page  256,  part  IV.,  coniuieB  a 

Arabic  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris,  sentence  we  had  occasion  to  quote;)  and 

who  translated  from  the  Arabic  in  1704.  the  engraTings  hit  that  precise  median 

The  tales  became  at  once  popular,  and  between  extreme  goodness  and  badnesB 

were  soon  in  every  language  in  Europe.  It  that  we  could  never  endure.  They  neither 

is  yery  fortunate  that  the  present  version,  assist  the  fancy  nor  leave  it  free.    It 

ihougn  in  the  detail  of  sentences  by  no  would  have  been  better  had  they  beea 

means  free  from  faults,  is  sustained  with  left  out.    In  all  other  respects  the  book  is 

admirable  fullness  and  eloquence.  Those  a  very  acceptable  gift   to   the  young 

who  read  the  old  one  usually  printed  in  readers  of  the  United  States,  and  all  true 

the  cheap  editions  witl  find  that  the  air  lovers  of  romance  must  rejoice  in  its 

of  the  book  is  the  same,  and  though  they  pubitcation.  6.  W.  P. 

may  here  and  there  recognize  a  sentence        NovenUfer,  1947. 
as  different  and  not  improved,  they  will. 


.   COVETOUSNESS, 

A  JRAGBOENT. 

Lo !  Covetousness  in  his  dusky  ceil. 
An  antique  chamber,  black  and  ruinous ; 

There  will  you  find  him  when  the  clanking  bell 
Sounds  midnight,  and  nought's  stirring  m  tbe  house, 

But  he  and  Care :  and  then  he'll  three  times  tell 
His  hoarded  coins ;  but  if  he  hears  a  mouse 

Nibbling  the  wainscot,  quickly  thrusts  them  all 

Behind  a  panel  in  the  Xhickest  wall ; 

• 

Then,  muttering,  takes  a  taper  from  the  sbelf. 
And  creeps  aoout,  his  eyes  upon  the  floor; 

Then  comes  again  and  fingers  at  his  pelf; 
Then,  gliding  out,  locks  and  relocks  the  door. 

But  makes  no  sound ;  and  like  a  ghost  or  elf 
Glides  in  tbe  shadows,  adding  to  his  store 

Old  nails  and  shreds,  that  glitter  in  tbe  moon : 

A  rag*s  his  godsend,  a  dropt  shoe  his  boon. 

Behold  him  ! — ^gray,  pined,  peakdd,  crooked,  ragged; 

His  cioak,  a  beggar's  leaving,  bangs  awry ; 
Beneath  a  felt  his  lucks  fall  white  and  iagged ; 

His  nose  is  like  a  hook,  blood-shot  his  eye ; 
His  back  is  bow-bent,  as  with  misery  fagged. 

His  prayer,  you'd  guess,  should  be  at  once  to  die : 
Alas ! — no  thought  of  dying  yet  hath  be. 
Nor  will  be  rich  enow  this  century. 
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Rtflnunsd,  aii4  dotehing  at  bis  eloak,  he  pacet, 
With  elbows  erampt  against  his  meagre  sides ; 

Like  one  benambed  his  shadow  cold  he  chases. 
Still  staring  on  the  earth,  where  gold  abides ; 

And  now  be  thinks  of  old  deserted  places, 

Where  yet,  maybe,  some  pirate's  treasare  hides ; 

Then  dreams  on  witchcraft  and  dark  sorceries, 

Gold  gnomes  and  devil's  greed,  till  coarage  dies. 

His  thumb  he  pinches  in  his  bony  fingers. 

As  though,  instead,  a  bit  of  gold  they  held  ; 
While  bjr  a  neighbor's  door  he,  pondering,  lingers : 

"  Might  thie^  vile  word !  some  other  way  he  spelled, 
Twere  good ;"  then  meditates  with  deepest  thinkers, 

(For  much  he's  read,)  why  such  offence  'tis  held, 
To  lessen  another's  heap ;  then,  with  a  groan; 
Glides  homeward,  lest  some  rogue  be  at  nis  own. 

Crushed  with  that  thought  he  enters  the  low  cell, 
.    ^  Resolved  that  night  to  sleep  beside  his  treasure ; 

But,  finding  all  secure,  concludes  it  well 

That  laws  are  bloody,  and  a  smouldering  pleasure 
Glows  in  his  veins ;  and  then  he'll  sit  and  spell. 

Old  deeds  that  parcel  land  with  tedious  measure ; 
Notes,  quitclaims,  mortgages,  wills,  torn  and  dusty. 
Mere  legal  rat's  meat,  brown,  obscure  and  musty. 

And  day  and  night  he  sadlv  meditates 

On  other  men's  affairs,  oi  birth  and  death ; 
Takes  hope  from  poison,  thinks  of  cunning  baits 

To  hire  young  heirs  to  shorten  their  own  breath; 
Dreams  on  reversions,  and  devised  estates. 

Expectancies,  and  hopes  that  lie  unneath 
The  teeming  future ;  then  of  million  loans. 
Aglow ;  then  thinks  on  bankrupt  States,  and  groans.       Ctonisu. 


THE    VIOLIN.* 


Ths  recent  republication  of  one  of  *<  Never  stick  a  fiddle  under  your  chin,'* 

the  best  methods  for  the  violin,  is  agrati-  may  be  admitted  to  be  very  good,  at  s 

fying  index  of  the  progress  which  the  general  maxim;  but  there  are   in  our 

beautiful  and  tranquillizing  art  of  music  country,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  a 

is  making  in  oar  warlike  nation.     We  very  respectable  namber  who  will  nevci 

have  not  at  hand  the  work  referred  to ;  need  it ;  whose  love  of  art  is  stroogat 

but  when  publishers  find  it  for  their  in-  than  their  ambition  to  conform  to  Xh% 

tere^t  to  reproduce  so  comprehensive  a  Chesterfield  code   of   manners.     It  is 

treatise,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  necessary  that  something  should  be  writ- 

that  a  short  article  on  the  subject  will  ten  occasionally  for  the  amusement  and 

not  lack  readers.  instruction  of  this  class.  The  world,  taken 

The  advice  of  Chesterfield  to  bis  son —  at  large,  and  looking  through  history 

Camp  agnoli's  Method  for  the  Violin.    Boston :  W.  H.  Cakes. 
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has  yielded  so  far  as  to  allow  tikat  it  ia  aprinklingofonpecageaiy technical  worde) 

not  absolute  insanity  to  ha?e  an  irre-  a  German  flate,  we  might  josl  as  well 

l^ressible    bias  towards  art.      Whether  say,  perhaps  better.    Said  flate  in  most 

this  bias  may  not  be  so  over-mastering  cases  is  cracked,  and  requires  the  Prices- 

in  some  cases  as  fally  to  justify  such  a  nitz  treatment  to  put  it  in  voice ;  the  key 

Tiolation  of  decorum  as  puttmg  a  fiddle,  is  usually  tied  down  with  a  string  and 

which  is  mere  harmless  wood,  under  the  turned  under  to  prevent  its  being  obtro- 

countenance,  cannot  be  a  point  that  re-  sive.    It  is  held,. not  horizontally,  but  at 

quires   anumenL      It   undoubtedly   is.  the  semi-quadrant  angle,  or  as  nearly 

Undoubtedly  there  do  occur  instances  perpendicular  as  the  head  of  the  pj^- 

where  the  desire  to  play  the  fiddle  is  so  former  can  be  twisted  to  allow  of.   The 

strong,  that  it  is  better  to  humor  and  direct  embouchure  is  then  turned  over  towards 

it  than  to  attempt  to  repress  it.    It  would  the  lips,  which  are  compressed  into  the 

be  well  in  most  such  cases  that  some  shape  of  an  O,  and  the  lungs  are  put  to 

easier    instrument    were   chosen ;    but  their  exercise,  being  filled  and  re-filled  at 

there  are  unfortunately  some  incorrigible  every  note  with  such  alacrity  that  the 

^uths  who Ji  nothing  less  will  satisfy,  player's  head  is  dizzy  at  the  end  of  his 

With  these,  the  placing  a  fiddle  under  every  eight  bars  and  two  repeats.    Woe 

their  chins  and  trimming  the  nails  of  to  his  unfortunate  neighbors !  If  he  is  at 

their  left  hand  must  be  endured ;  the  home,  how  often  his  suJSeriug  sisters  are 

oftnce  ought  not  to  banish  them  from  called  to  assist  him  in  deciphering  4be 

decent  society.    Some  of  them  do  con-  notes  of  "Fresh  and  Strong,"  or  "Days  of 

trive  to  crowd  through  the  world  as  com-  Absence  ;**  if  at  school,  or  as  happens  in 

fortably  as  their  neighbors.  In  our  mind's  a  vast  number  of  instances,  a  freshman 

eye  we  can  easily  recall  the  images  of  at  college,  how  often  do  those  inspirit^ 

many  veteran  amateurs,  men   of  warm  melodies  echo  from  his  chamber!   At 

hearts,  who  have  retained  the  love  of  length  he  astonishes  himself,  begins  to 

music  through  long  lives ;  and  find  them-  fancy  he  can  learn,  procures  a  book,  and 

•elves  in  a^,  so  far  from  being  out-cast,  sets  about  it  in  earnest.    If  the  book 

aurroundedby  troops  of  kindred  friends,  happens  to  be  a  Nicholson,  he  recovers 

and  respected  for  this  very  infirmity.     It  from  bis  bad  mechanical  habits  to  fall 

is  better  that  boys  who  manifest  a  similar  irretrievably  into  worse  ones  of  taste ; 

obstinacy  should  be  taught  to  stick  fiddles  Nicholson  and  his  variations   being  a 

under  their  chins,  the  proper  place  for  Slough  of  Despond,  where  the  greater 

them,  than  left  to  lay  them  on  their  arms,  number  of  pilgrims  either  lelurn  dis- 

where  they  oujjht  never  to  be  put.  heartened  or  stick  fast  forever. 

The  great  violinists  who  have  visited        But  suppose  our  pupil  is  resolute  and 

the  country  of  late  years  have,  as  is  in-  goes  on,  through  Nicholson  and  Wragg, 

dicated  by  the  republication  of   Cam-  through  Drouet,  Gabrielsky,  Furstenan, 

pagnola's   and  other    standatd  works,*  Kuhlan,  (the  best  of  any,)  Berbiguer, 

paralyzed  the  old  prejudice  against  their  Tulou,  and  all  the  rest ;  suppose  he  takes 

instrument,  and  spread  a  more  general  lessons,  learns  to    play  in    time,   and 

knowledge    of   its   importance    to    the  practices  vigorously,  always    more  to 

musical  art.    It  is  time  the  enthusiasm  conquer  old  habits  than  to  form   new 

they  have  awakened  should  be  properly  ones ;    suppose  he  even   achieves  dif- 

guided.     Scarcely  anything  presents  a  ficulties  and  really  conquers  a  concerto, 

view  of  a  more  deplorable  struggle  than  All  this  while  he  is  growing  impercepti- 

the  history  of  a  born  devotee  of  music,  biy  and  unconsciously  in  the  great  art  of 

who  happens  to  expand  in  any  of  the  music  that  is  around  him.    The  flute  la 

thousand  unmusical  circles  into  which  exhausted;    it   has  no   longer   charms 

•oeiety  at  large  is  divided.     His    first  enough  to  stimulate  him  to  goon;  he 

essays,  after  toy  whistles,  or  those  uni-  has  reached  his  ultimatum.  In  themeaa- 

fersal  rural  instruments,  cornstalk  fiddles,  time  a  violin  has  fallen  in  bis  way,  and 

fquash  vine  bassoons,  and   dandelion  he  has  learnt  the  scale  in  the  first  position 

trumpets,  are  generally  upon  a  one-keyed  merely  by  accident.    There  is  a  fascina- 

JknUo  transversOf  (in*  writing  on  music  tion  in  it;  when  he  succeeds  in  producing 

one  IS  never  believed  without  a  thick  a  tone,  it  seems  to  permeate  the  whole 


*  The  first  twelve  of  Kreutzcr's  Studies  were  published  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Reed 
in  Boston ;  but  only  the  foreign  editions  can  be  obtained  in  New-Vork. 
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miucQlAr  system.    Lets  and   less  frs-  Whoever  has  observed  the  faee  of  the 

Snently  now  is  the  flute-case  opened,  and  latter  as  he  has  entered  the  Tabernacle  on 

nally  it  is  left  cloaed  altogether.    At  evenings  when  he  has  been  peculiarlv 

this  stage  the  original  process  must  be  successful,  will  have  seen  the  worn  look 

gone  over  again,  with  ail    the  disad-  which  denotes  exhausting  practice.     He 

vantage  of  rigid  muscles  on  the  most  dii-  had  no  doubt  great  natural  facility,  but  to 

ficult   of   instruments.     Sometimes  the  acquire  and  keep  up  such  skill  can  only 

individual  has  courage,  and  goes  at  once  be  accomplished  by  the  most  unremitting 

to  a  master ;  he  may  thus  by  severe  labor  industry.      The  whole  soul  and  body 

patch  up  a  decayed  musical  organization,  must  be  given  to  the  work,  as  entirely  as 

and  actually  bring  himself  to  be   on  a  rich  merchant's  energies  are  devoted  to 

friendly    terms     with    this    delightful  trade. 

creature,  though  he  must,  ever   regret  One  must  also  be  very  patient,  and  not 

that  his  early  want  of  education  will  pre-  expect  too  much.    After  twenty,  it  is 

vent  him  from  enjoying  a  very  close  in-  generally  too  late  to  begin  the  violin  at 

timacy.    But  how  many  years  of  life  are  all.    Before  that,  let  tbe  young  amateur 

there  thrown  away  that  mi^ht  be  used  to  be  resolute,  and  consider  what  it  will  be 

more  purpose  did  our  society  recognize  to  be  able  by  and  by  to  open  those 

ike  necessity  tf  Art,    When  one  con-  treasure  chests  of  the  richest  instrumental 

eiders,  this  one  instrument  alone  is  a  music   in    the    world — the  quartets  of 

great  sum;  but  when  one  thinks  how  Haydn.  Mozart  and  Beethoven!    How 

slowly  the  whole  art  of  music  is  ever  delightful  shall  the  evenings  pass  in  that 

rising  upward  to  smooth  over  with  its  pleasant  parlor  every  young  man  ought 

redning  influence  the  rough  realities  of  to  picture  to  himself  in  the  future  of  hia 

existence,  it  seems  miraculous  that  it  is  hopes !    There  shall  assemble  his  old 

not  altogether  crushed  and  overpowered,  friends,  at  stated  times ;  the  t^ble  shall 

Indeed,  it  would  be,  but  for  the  mighty  stand  in  the  centre ;  four  portable  music 

strength  of  the  great  geniuses.    Between  desks  and  four  candles  shall  adorn  it; 

the  dishonesty  of  the  learned  and  the  while  the  dear  wife,  that  shall  yet  be 

mistakes  of  the  ignorant,  the  worship  of  found  out  and  wooed  and  won,  sits  with 

St.  Cecilia  would  soon  perish  from  the  some  of  the  friends'  wives  ^fortbey  shatt 

£fice  of  the  earth.  all  have  them  except  the  violincello ;  he 

The   first  step  towards    learning  an  shall  be  a  bachelor,  and  lake  snuff  and 

instrument  is,  to  resolve  to  set  about  it.  wear  spectacles)  at  a  work -table  by  the 

Many  waste  years  acquiring  a  habit  that  fireside.    There  shall  be  heard  the  songs 

brings  them  little  satisfaction,  and  is  only  of  mighty   bards — no  Verdi,  no  Sweet 

a  nuisance  to  their  friends.    One  never  Home,  no  flat  May  Queen  music,  no 

sees  that  they  either  improve  or  go  back-  Russell,  no  Balfe,no  insipid  "  Love  Not," 

ward.  They  remind  one  of  what  Haydn's  no  Ethiopean.    All  this  Ahall  be  before 

friend   Salomon,  the  violinist,  told  the  thirty;  and  the  young  player  may  be 

Prince  Regent.  After  having  taken  seve-  sure  of  realizing  the  playing  part  of  it  in 

lal  lessons,  the  Prince  one  day  asked,  a  few  years'  well-directed  practice.  Alas ! 

**  Well,  Mr.  Salomon,  how  do  1  get  on  ?*'  the  rest  of  the  picture  cannot  be  promised 

**  Please  your  Highness,"  said  Salomon,  with  so  much  assurance. 

**  der  are  tre  stages  of  music.     First,  der  The  next  step  is  to  procure  an  instru- 

is  pick  out,  read  notes,  count  time,  &&,  -ment.    Twenty  dollars  will  purchase  one 

not  play  at  all.    Second,  der  is  play,  but  fit  for  the  purpose,  but  the  beginner  must 

play  very  bad, — out  of  time,  out  of  tune,  not  attempt  to  select  it.*     Some  of  the 

noting  at  all.    Now  your  Highness  has  cheap  violins  are  hollow  and  indistinct, 

jttst  got  into  Vie  second  stage  /"   This  is  a  others  woody,  the  most  part  have  no 

stage  which  a  great  many  young  gentle-  power  of  tone  at  all.    Anything  that  is 

men  never  get  beyond.  strongly  built  and  not  unpleasantly  new 

Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  and  scratchy  will  do  for  a  long  while,  but 

the  acquiring  an  instrument  is  not  an  as  good  a  one  as  possible  should  be 

amusement,  but  labor ;  and  very  fatiguing  obtained,  of  course.     College  amateura, 

labor,  too,  in  respect  of  the  violin.  There  however,  frequently  pay  extravagantly 

would  be  more  such  players  as  Vieux-  for  instruments  they  never  learn  to  use. 

temps  and  Sivori,  if  it  were  not   so.  Some  cheap  violins  are  made  with  the 

*  What  an  infinite  variety  of  character  there  is  in  violins !    We  have  as  distinct  an 
idea  of  each  of  the  instruments  of  the  great  performers  who  have  vivited  our  country 
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• 
'  neck  bM  finger-board  one-Biddd,  for  tbe  st  an  earlier  age  than  is  often  roapeded : 
convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  imitate  we  may,  in  writing  these  sentences,  be 
that  elegant  player  in  the  Hutchinson  bending  some  twig  that  shall  afterwaids 
FWnily  who  held  his  fiddle  on  his  arm,  grow  up  into  a  Haydn.  II  Baillot  and 
with  his  hand  stretched  all  along.  This  Icode's  mithnde  can  be  procured,  it  is  the 
is  an  invention  ol'  Satan ;  "hie  mioir  est,  cheapest  and  best;  there  is  nothing  in  it 
hunc  tu  Romane,  caveloV  A  bow  may  be  hot  dry  work.  That  of  Campagnola, 
obtained  for  two  or  three  dollars ;  a  light  which  has  now  been  repablished,  is  moie 
one  is  best  at  first.  The  tension  of  the  attractive  and  more  costly;*  bnt  the  style 
hair  shonld  be  the  same  in  every  part  of  of  bowing  taught  in  it  is  not  the  beat,  and 
it,  so  that  a  gradually  increasing  pressure  is  not  generally  in  use ;  the  exercises^ 
should  have  its  proper  effect ;  this  also  however,  are  well  devised  to  smooth  the 
should  be  attended  to  if  possible  by  a  path  of  labor.  Spohr's  violin  school  is 
master.  The  next  thing  is  the  strings,  excellent,  and  all  the  little  studies  in  it 
which  ought  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  are  exceedingly  interesting ;  but  tbe  youif 
bad.  Sucn  are  the  dry  Italian,  which  student  will  derive  more  pleasure  from  it 
cost  two  shillings  a  coil  (each  of  which  when  he  ib  a  little  advanced.  The  cheap 
has  three  lengths)  at  the  importing  stores,  violin  books  of  the  shops,  half-bound  in 
Sharfenberg*s  and  Godone's  in  New-  ffreen  and  blue  paper,  and  filled  with  ar- 
York,  or  Reed*s  in  Boston,  are  as  ^ood  rangements  of  nat  ballads  interspersed 
places  as  any.  They  should  be  thin  at  with  a  few  vigorous  old  hornpipes  and 
first,  because  the  intonation  is  easier  with  reels,  should  never  on  any  account  be 
such,  and  they  should  be  proportioned  opened ;  they  are  not  good.  Should  there 
in  size  by  a  trial  of  the  fifths,  which  the  be  two  players  a  very  little  advanced  who 
learner  can  make  if  his  ear  has  been  wish  to  go  on  rendenng  each  other  mutoal 
educated  by  practice  on  other  instru-  aid  and  comfort,  let  them  send  to  Mr, 
nents.  fn  the  cit^  there  are  plenty  of  Hoyer  in  Broadway,  near  Duane  street, 
good  repairers  of  violiiis,  who  will  attend  and  buy  Gebauer's  easy  duets ;  or,  ii  they 
to  these  things  and  pot  tbe  instrument  in  have  got  a  little  into  the  positions,  **  six 
playing  order  for  a  few  shillings;  or  easy  duos"  by  Pleyel,  (Opera  34.)  There 
the  pupil  can  do  it  himself.  The  posi-  are  many  delightful  duets  besides  by  the 
tion  of  the  tail-piece  andsound-pof«taflects  same  pleasing  writer,  (the  pupil  of  Haydn, 
the  tone,  making  it  more  open  or  the  and  himself  a  lesser  Haydn.)  Afterwards 
reverse  according  as  they  are  back,  or  they  may  go  into  Viotti,  Krommer,  Jansa, 
towards  the  finger-board  forward.  For  Romberg,  (are  there  not  in  the  old  book, 
most  instruments  the  tail-piece  should  be  dear  A.,  two  of  Mozart.')  Spohr,  May- 
back  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  end  of  seder :  there  is,  indeed,  a  whole  library 
the  instrument;  the  front  face  of  the  bridge,  in  this  one  department,  all  within  the 
towards  the  neck,  should  be  on  a  line  scope  of  moderate  industry.  Many  of 
with  the  notches  in  the  S  holes  at  the  our  readers  must  have  seen  that  French 
sides ;  and  the  sound-post  should  be  just  caricature  of  the  two  apes  phiying  a  vio- 
the  width  of  the  bridge  behind  that  foot  lin  duet? 

of  the  bridge  which  is  nearest  the  bow  But  before  arriving  at  tbe  height  of  en- 
band,  joyment  indicated  in  that  engraving,  it  is 
Now,  if  the  learner  is  in  any  place  necessary  to  begin  and  persevere  with  tiie 
where  instruction  can  be  obtained,  he  same  unconquerable  ardor  that  animates 
should  go  to  a  roaster  at  once  ;  but  as  a  well-known  amateur  of  this  citjr,  who, 
many  ^oong  amateurs  are  not  so  situated  at  more  than  threescore  and  ten,  still  tasks 
and  still  will  play,  we  will  briefly  give  himself  daily  at  the  gamut  he  has  never 
them  a  hint  or  two  on  the  manner  in  been  able  to  conquer.  Suppose  the  violin 
which  the  violin  should  be  attacked,  in  the  future  player's  hand,  all  in  order. 
Musical  boys  are  curious  in  these  matters  the  bow  greased   with  prepared  rosin, 

as  of  BO  many  ladies.  Vieuxtemps'  was  an  elegant  educated  French  matron,  of  the  last 
age,  full  of  conversatioD,  and  always  entertaining.  Sivori's  is  a  brilliaut  Neapolitan. 
Nagel  bad  a  charming  little  fairy.  There  is  one  we  know  like  a  Rubens  beauty — ^'^  fat* 
fair  and/orte.**  It  is  in  the  posyettion  of  Mr.  Keyzer  of  the  Aaior  Place  orchestra^a  fins 
old -school  player,  and  an  enthusiast  in  his  art 

*  It  would  favc  unnecessary  expense  to  the  pupil,  and  be  more  for  the  publisher's  inter- 
eat,  if  this  work  and  that  of  Spohr  had  been  published  in  separate  numbers.  More  than 
half  of  each  cannot  be  of  any  service  to  the  player  until  after  he  has  practiced  mauy 
years,  and  aside  from  the  cost,  it  is  disheartemng  to  look  forward  to  so  much  labor. 
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(yoong  Paganinis  are  often  apt  to  me  ball  of  the  thnmb  opposite  the  middle  of 

too  much,  which  mast  be  cleansed  from  the  palm,  to  enable  the  fingers  to  lie  over 

the  strings  with  a  very  little  of  the  fat  of  the  strings,  so  that  they  can  strike  them 

sheep,  boiled  in  water  to  extract  the  salt,  like  little  hammers.    He  roust  not  let  th« 

and  ased  apon  an  old  kid  glove  or  piece  last  joint  of  his  little  finger  bend  inwardly, 

ofwa8h.lea(her,(to  which  one  of  the  nooks  because  it  aids  the  natural  weakness  and 

in  the  fiddle  case  should  always  be  ap-  unreliability  of  that  foolish  and  trouble* 

propriated.)    The  next  thing  is  to  hold  it  some  little  member.    He  must  bring  tht 

properly.    This  is  ho  important  that  a  thumb  up  to  the  verjr  body  of  the  instra* 

nice  eye  can  readily  determine  from  it  an  mentin  the  third  position,  if  he  would  be 

artist's  whole  character.    A  man  who  in  sure  of  his  intonation.     In  his  bow  hand 

this  age  of  the  world  holds  a  fiddle  on  bis  what  infinite  trouble  is  before  him,  in  the 

arm,  should  never  be  spoken  to  except  in  endeavor  to  loosen  his  wrist  and  retain 

the  necessities  of  business  or  common  strength  in  the  hand.  The  thumb,wbieh 

life;  we  should  treat  him  kindly  and  qui-  must  be  turned  outward,  will  ache  at 

etly,  letting  him  be  aware  what  we  think  times,  and  so  will  his  wrist ;  but  what  of 

of  him  withoat  hurting  his  feelines,  but  that,  when  he  is  learning  a  charm  to  ena* 

without  **  mixing  with  him  "  at  aH — ^just  ble  him  to  raise  at  will  the  spirits  of  the 

as  we  treat  radicals,  Millerites,  believers  dead  ?  So,  also,  in  his  left  hand,  when  he 

in  quack  systems,  and  all  such  poor  crea-  comes  to  breaking  down  the  affection  of 

tures.     Let  the  student  read  M.  Baillot  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  and  creating 

attentively,   and   endeavor    to   conform  &s  it  were  two  muscles  where  nature  has 

thereto;  let  him  begin  at  bestowed  but  one,  he  will  find  no  child's 

play  in  it.    But  by  that  time  Kreutzer  will 

"AHTICI.E  IfT.  be  before  him— Kreutzer,  the  friend  of 

'•Manner  of  holding  the  Violin.  ^«e  thoven !  ^  „        ,. 

-  The  violin  should  be  placed  on  the  left  ^.^[^''^  I'  ^^'"^"^  *°  ff  "rti^\^" 
collar  bone,  kept  in  its  position  by  the  chin,  pil  through  his  seven  positions,  the  see- 
on  the  left  side  of  the  tail-piece,  supported  o^d  of  which  will  cost  him  so  much  vex- 
hy  the  left  hand,  in  a  horizontal  position  ation,  through  his  coups  d'archeU  his  stac- 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  inclination  to  cato,  his  marUHe,  his  double  stopping,  hia 
the  right,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ex-,  octaves,  his  nuanceit  his  larao  practice, 
tremity  of  the  neck  of  the  instrument  may  whereby  he  learns  to  make  nis  barbiton 
be  directly  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  left  sing  like  an  angel,  his  arpeggios^  his  tri^ 
shoulder."  j^g^  tremolos,  porUicellos ;  it  would  he  de- 

The  style  is  not  remarkably  beautiful,  lightful  to  wander  among  these  fascina- 
but  it  is  very  clear,  and  the  reader,  if  he  ting  word^,  until  this  essay  should  be 
does  not  understand  it  in  English,  may  deemed  sufficiently  unintelligible  to  be 
have  it  in  the  original  French,  which  is  considered  high  authority,  but  this  is  not 
given  in  a  second  column.  There  are  at  present  permitted.  «  Art  is  long,**  but 
eight  similar  articles,  and  the  tyro  must  articles  mnst  be  short ;  there  are  so  many 
read  them  all  and  follow  them  in  everj  indifferent  Gallios. 
particular.  However  it  may  be  in  poll-  One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
tics,  in  music  there  was  never  such  a  ever,  in  musical  practice.  It  is  that,  more 
phenomenon  as  a  self-tavghl  violinist.*  than  any  other,  which  spoils  amateurs. 
Here,  one  must  be  content  to  avail  him-  and  brings  them  to  a  point  whence  there 
self  of  the  fruit  of  other  men's  experience,  is  no  advancement.  It  is  the  desire  to  go 
The  way  pointed  out  is  not  merely  the  too  fast.  There  is  no  better  advice  tor 
best,  but  the  ordy  way  in  which  skill  can  them  than  **festina  lente^  Never  do  any- 
be  reached.  The  player  must  not  let  the  thing  that  cannot  be  accomplished  with 
neclsof  his  instrument  fall  into  the  palm  cool  nerves;  do  not  dare  difficulties  too 
of  his  hand  or  into  the  an^Ieof  the  thumb  rapidly.  How  many  amateur  violinists, 
and  fore-finger,  because  it  he  does  he  can  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  play  what 
never  go  out  of  his  first  position.  He  must  would  be  a  second  fiddle  in  an  orchestra, 
teach  his  wrist  to  remain  bowed  outward  evaporate  in  the  easy  show  pieces.  De 
for  the  same  reason.    He  must  have  the  Beriot's  beautiful  airs  are  sad  temptationa. 

—  ■    _  -  — . 

*  There  may  be  some  respectable  fiddlers  among  amateurs,  who  became  so  through 
accident,  just  as  there  may  be  honest  men  in  the  Democratic  party :  particular  except 
tions  only  prove  general  rules. 
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One  may  see  the  saine  effect  in  other  arts,  much  study — constant  stady,  in  foct — 
A  writer,  for  example,  who  would  not  study  that  grows  into  a  habit  It  is  of 
fritter  himself  away,  must  keep  up  a  daily  very  ^eat  importance  to  begin  ri^Uy, 
acauaintance  with  polid  reading.  and  if  these  observations  shall  have  the 
Much  of  the  advice  here  given  will  ap-  effect  of  putting  any  in  the  way,  they  may 
ply  to  the  study  of  other  instruments  and  be  of  more  service  to  music  than  the  in- 
to the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  There  is  definite  writing  on  such  subjects  which 
no  excellence  to  be  attained  in  any  de-  for  many  years  past  has  been  sofasbioft- 
partment  of  musical  performance,  without  able.  G.  W.  P. 


AN     IMPORTANT     IMPROVEMENT     IN     THE    ART    OF 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

The  sketch  from  Moritz  Retzsch,  in  the  named  by  its  inventor  Chehityfic  Prixt- 

present  number,  was  chosen  as  a  happy  ing.    It  enables  any  person  properly  tn- 

iDstanco  of  the  genius  of  the  artist  and  of  stnicted,  to  multiply  his  own  manuscripts, 

his  peculiar  manner.    It  is  a  rough  tra-  or  those  of  another,  to  an  unlimited  extent 

cing,  transferred  to  stone  by  a  newly  in-  Provided  with  a  small  hand-press,  and  two 

vented  process.   Its  title  is —  kinds  of  ink,  one  for  writing  upon  com- 
mon paper,  and  the  other  for  strengthen- 

« rnZ™  ^^'?^''  "^  OTMAN  Lff E.  ^      theVnarks  of  the  writings  transferred 

"The  spirit  or  g^mus  of  humanity,  ^^\  lithographic  stone,  t?e  writer  may 

doomed  for  a  season  to  walk  this  ^rth  m  j^^nj  i    jfj,  Wnuscripts  to  the  number 

Ignorance  and  sorrow,  sits  meditating  on  ^f  ^^^y^^^  jf  ^^  ^^ooses,  at  no  other  cost 

die  nddle  of  human  existence,  which  is  ^^  ^^e  paper  and  the  labor  of  ihe  hand. 

i^?r  k'^P!5^"1?''  ^^  *5^  P^"**''  ^^^''''''  Another  Vemarkable  application  of  this 

^^L^"^  !."  **1,^°^^,  '^.  «>»ntenance  ^rt  is  to  the  reproduction  of  drawings  exe- 

averted,  and  partly  veiled  in  the  clouds;  ^^^  ^-^^  £^             H^^i       ^^^^  ^ 

around  him  is  a  desert, stony,  barren,  ana  drawing  in  a  pecfiiar  kind  of  ink,  which 
overrun  with  nettles  and  thistles ;  m  his  accompanies  the  press,  it  is  transferred  to 
bands  he  holds  a  rose,  of  which  the  with-  ^^  gyrface  of  a  smooth  stone,  like  a  piece 
wd  and  fast  falling  leaves  express  the  ^f  writing,  and  then,  with  a  little  trouble, 
transient  nature  of  all  that  is  sweetest  and  the  artirt  may  himself  produce  as  many 
^''^f  ll^'^u'"')/*'^  J^^l  spectacle  of  sin  copies  of  the  draught  as  he  chooses,  at  no 
and  death  (figured  by  the  reptile  at  his  ^ost  beyond  the  paper  and  labor  of  the 
feet  and  the  lifeless  bird  which  has  per-  |jj^jj  j  '^  '^ 
ished  by  its  fang,)  fill  the  mourning  spirit  To  form  a  clear  notion  of  this  curiona 
with  ffnef  and  dread ;  but  he  looks  up,  and  art,  let  the  reader  imagine,  first,  a  small 
behold !  two  butterflies,  which  have  es-  i^^  h^nd  press,  fastened  firmly  upon  a 
caped  from  the  chrysalids,  which  he  on  golid  table,  and  provided  with  a  roller  and 
the  thistle-leaf,  and  are  soaring  and  sport-  gcraper  like  an  ordinary  lithographic 
ing  in  the  clear  e!  her  above  his  head :  on  press.  Then  let  him  suppose  that  he  has 
tiiem  his  eyes  are  fixed,  with  a  contempla.  sketched  with  some  care  an  original  de- 
tive  and  trembling  hope,  and  his  heart  sign,  or  made  a  writing,  upoiT  fine  paper 
glows  with  the  conception  of  a  higher  and  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
purer  state  of  existence."  f  i,e  sketch  or  writing,  thus  prepared. 
We  have  lately  been  shown  by  the  in-  is  now  laid  face  downward  on  the  surface 
ventoramanuscriptofa  pamphlet  that  will  of  a  lithographic  stone,  or  on  a  plate  of 
soon  be  published,  which  is  at  once  an  ac-  zinc  or  pottery  ware  prepared  for  the  par- 
count  of  this  a.rt,  a  treatise  on  an  important  pose.  The  stone  lying  upon  the  table  of 
part  of  education,  and  a  proposal  for  its  ad-  the  press,  is  now  covered  by  a  sheet  of 
vancement.  The  art  itself  is  a  remarka-  thick  leather  attached  to  it,  and,  with  a 
ble  unprovement  in  Lithography,  and  is  few  turns  of  the  crank,  passed  under  an 
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edge  or  scraper  of  wood,  to  which  a  strong  have  as  many  copies  as  he  chooses  of  his 

pessure  is  ffiven  i>y  a  lever.    On  rolling  own  hand-writing  reproduced  for  him  upon 

Mck  the  table  of  the  press,  and  receiving  the  press.    He  may  in  a  short  time  learn 

the  paper,  the  writing  or  sketch  will  be  the  process  from  written  directions,  and 

found  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  stone  find  it  an  amusement  and  an  agreeable 

in  reverse.  exercise  for  the  body. 

The  next  process  in  the  operation  is  to  Circulars    for   political  purposes,  not 

blacken  the  letters  with  a  peculiar  compo-  easily  distinguishable  from  written  letters, 

sition  passed  over  them  in  a  sponge.    A  may  be  scattered  abroad  on  the  eve  of  an 

layer  of  moisture  prevents  the  stone  itself  election.    In  short,  there  is  no  species  of 

from  receiving  any  blackness  between  the  writing,  which  it  is  desired  to  multiply, 

letters.     LasUy,    a  common  ink  roller  but  not  to  print  or  publish,  for  which  this 

with  lithographic  ink  is  passed  over  the  art  will  not  be  found  necessary.    Having 

surface,  and  the  sketch  or  writing  may  be  in  our  possession  one  of  the  presses  used 

now  communicated   by  pressure  to   a  in  this  process,  and  having  witnessed  its 

sheet  of  dry  paper  laid  upon  the  surface,  employment  in  various  hands,  we  are  sat- 

Betweeu'  each  application  of  pressure,  a  isfied  of  its  utility  and  adaptation  to  all  the 

fresh  layer  of  ink  is  applied  by  the  roller,  purposes  above  mentioned.    The  illustra- 

and  the  copies  may  tnua  be  indefinitely  tion  in  the  present  number,  a  rude  tra- 

moltiplied.  cing,  we  saw  printed  from  a  stone,  at  a 

The  immense  variety  of  purposes  to  rate  averaging  thirty  and  sometimes  sixty 
which  this  art  may  be  applied,  in  the  re-  copies  the  nour,  by  a  person  who  knew 
production  of  drawings  and  writings  of  nothing  of  printing  or  lithography  until 
every  description,  woi3d  require  a  volume  he  learned  this  process.  In  the  January 
only  to  enumerate.  The  artist,  provided  number,  illustrations  of  a  more  delicate 
with  one  of  these  presses,  can  multiply  his  character  will  be  given,  drawn  with  greatp 
original  designs,  or  have  them  worked  off  er  care.  The  present  one  serves  only  to 
by  others,  at  the  most  trifling  expense,  un-  show  the  capability  of  the  invention,  as  a 
der  his  own  eye ;  each  copy  retaining  the  means  of  illustrating  periodicals  and  pop- 
ease  and  characteristic  touches  of  an  orig-  ular  works.  A  specimen  of  manuscript 
inal.  Works  of  illustration  can  be  sup-  would  also  have  been  given  had  there 
plied  in  this  manner,  to  any  extent,  wifii  been  time ;  we  may,  perhaps,  give  one  in 
the  most  delicate  productions  of  the  pen-  our  next  number, 
cil.  Nor  have  these  prints  any  of  the  char-  The  process  of  this  art  being  not  purely 
acter  of  coomion  lithograpiis,  but  they  mechanical,  but  requiring  some  attention, 
rather  resemble  rough  wood  cuts,  or  the  and  discipline  of  the  eye  and  hand,  be- 
works  on  copper  of  the  ancient  etchers,  sides  being  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the 
Their  introduction  would  give  a  new  di-  body,  the  inventor  suggests  that  it  may 
rection  to  the  arts  of  design,  and  create  a  be  made  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  edu- 
better  taste  and  consequent  demand  for  cation  in  common  schools.  The  greater 
better  works.  The  original  drawings  of  part  of  bis  work  is  devoted  to  an  exposi- 
a  good  designer  would  of  course  be  pre-  tion  of  his  views  on  this  topic ;  and  by  a 
ferred  before  the  featureless  steel  plate  and  series  of  excellent  arguments  and  illustra- 
lithographic  prints  that  are  at  present  used  tions,  supported  by  quotations  from  the 
to  illustrate  periodical  and  popular  works,  best   writers    on   education,  he   shows 

The  multiplying  of  every  aescription  of  very  satisfactorily,  that  an  art  like  this, 
manuscript,  will  be  a  still  more  important  which  combines  discipline  of  the  eye  and 
application  of  this  invention.  A  boy  mind,  with  a  gentle  and  agreeable  exer« 
twelve  years  of  age  may  easily  be  taught  cise  of  the  body,  might  be  introduced  with 
to  reproduce  writings  by  the  press.  A  law  the  greatest  advantage,  to  vary  the  em- 
paper,  written  in  the  proper  ink,  may  be  ployments  and  improve  at  once  the  capa^ 
handed  by  the  lawyer  to  his  clerk,  who,  city  and  health  of  pupils.  A  press  may 
having  been  properly  instructed  in  the  be  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  scnool-room, 
art,  will  presently  furnish  him  with  as  or  in  a  closet  adjoining,  and  the  pupils  in- 
many  copies  as  may  be  necessary.  structed  in  their  turns  by  the  master  or 

A  publisher,  editor,  or  agent,  of  any  bu-  by  the  most  ingenious  among  themselves, 

siness,  having  to  use  a  circular  letter,  may  in  an  art  that  combines  as  many  points 

have  any  number  he  desires  prepared  for  of  neatness,  dexterity,  and  industir,  as 

him  that  shall  be  facsimiles  of  the  original,  may  suffice  to  educate  their  physical  fac- 

A  clergyman  wishing  to  multiply  his  ulties.      As  a  relaxation  from  study  in 

sermon,  or  a  professor  his  lecture,  may  the  winter  time,  when  out-door  exercise 
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18  inconvemont  or  dangeroas  to  health,        All  this  apart,  however,  we  haye 

we  can  imagfine  nothing  better  than  the  enough  with  onr    owfe  eyes,  aiid  hope 

exercise  of  a  manual  art ;  and  when  that  soon  to  ehow  results  to  our  readers,  to 

art  is  so  intimately  connected  with  literar  convince  any  one  that  a  vast  addition  fais 

ry  pursuits,  and  qualifies  every  pupil  to  been  made  by  Mr.  Donlevy's  invention  to 

multiplv  his  own  writings,  it  must  prove  the  means  of  artistic  and  literaiy  educa- 

particalarly  valuable.  tion. 
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Having  traced  the  main  trail  of  the 
Iroquois  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie, 
it  remains  to  notice  the  iake  and  river 
tfatls,  and  to  locate  such  Indian  villaf^ 
as  were  situated  upon  them.  The  pnn- 
eipal  districts  occupied  by  oar  predeces- 
sors, and  embraced  within  the  **  Long 
House,"  to  which  they  were  wont  to 
liken  their  home-coantry,  and  the  polit- 
ical structure  under  which  they  were 
sheltered,  will  thas  be  pointed  out ;  and 
also  the  lines  of  communication  by  which 
they  were  traversed. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiry,  our  attention 
is  first  arrested  by  the  Ontario  trail.  Bor- 
dering Lake  Ontario  from  Oswego  to 
Lewiston,  there  is  a  ridge  running  the 
entire  distance,  from  tUree  to  six  miles 
inland  from  the  shore,  and  mostly  a  con- 
tinuous level.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  this  ridge  was  anciently  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  the  basin  of  which  has  been 
depressed  some  three  hundred  feet,  or  the 
aurrounding  country  elevated  by  subter- 
ranean agencies.  A  natural  road  is  form- 
ed by  this  ancient  beach  from  Oswego  to 
Lewiston ;  and  from  the  valley  of  Gen- 
esee to  Nia^ra  it  was  extensively  trav- 
eled by  the  Iroquois. 

Oswego  was  a  point  of  considerable 


importance  to  our  predecessors,  both  as 
the  terminus  of  the  trails  which  descend- 
ed the  river  from  the  Onondaga  and 
Oneida  country ;  and  as  the  inlet  of  in- 
tercourse by  water  from  Lake  Ontario. 
Commencing  at  this  place,  the  Ontario 
Trail  followed  the  ridge  to  the  west- 
ward, crossing  the  So-dous,  or  Great  So- 
dtts  Bay,  near  its  head,  and  from  thence 
continuing  west  upon  the  ridge  until  it 
came  upon  the  Ti-on-da-^uaf,  or  Ironde- 
quoit  Bay,  near  Rochester,  when  it  turn- 
ed up  the  bay  to  its  head.  The  true 
name  of  this  bay  is  involved  in  doubt, 
its  orthography  having  been  variable. 
On  a  Mohawk  map  it  is  written  Tt-ofi- 
da-fpial ;  Golden  wrote  it  Tron^da-quai ; 
while  on  a  map  of  Monroe  county,  pub- 
lished by  the  Surveyor  General,  it  is 
written  Ic-cHronrto.  In  addition  to  these 
names,  the  Jesuits,  on  a  map  published 
in  1664,  put  it  down  Anwti-a-la-ron-<<i- 
gut.  From  the  head  of  this  bay  there 
was  a  well- beaten  footpath  to  Canandai- 
gua. 

I^iCaving  Ti-on^'qualj  the  Ontario 
Trail  turned  back  from  the  ridge,  and 
proceeded  direct  to  the  Genesee  Ford,  at 
Rochester,  which  was  near  the  point 
where  the  aqueduct  has  since  been  con* 
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•iructed.    G«-eko'-ti«go,  the  aboriginal  Some  doabts  have  beea  entertained  of  the 

name  bestowed  upon  this  city,  is  rea-  origin  of  this  word  in  the  language  of 

dered  Under  the  Falis,    The  falls  them-  the  Iroquois,  but   without  establishing 

selves  have  no  ancient  appellation ;  but  any  reliable  derivation  from  any  oth^ 

they  would  be  described  generally  by  Indian  language.     It  appears  that  the 

the  Iroquois  as  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee,  Neuter  Nation,  who  were  expelled  by 

as  we  describe  them.     Having  crossed  the  Senecas  from  the  banks  oi  the  Nia- 

tbe  river  at  the  ford,  the  trail  turned  gara  in  1643,  left  behind  them,  in  the 

north,  and  followed  down  the  river  to  manuscripts  of  the  Jesuits,  On-gui-a-ah- 

the  lower  falls  at  Carthage,  where  it  ra,  and  Ung*hi-a-ra,  as  their  name  of  the 

again  came  upon  the  ridce  road.    These  Niagara  river.    It  must  be  admitted  that 

falls  had  no  name  in  the  strict  sense,  there  is  a  resemblance  between   these 

but  would  be  designated  thus  ^  O-nun-  names  and  the  modem  word  Niagara, 

da-go    T-car-sko-sik-da ;   literally,    Th$  which,  in   the  absence  of  all  further 

FtUls  belcw  the  Falls.    Turning  again  to  facts,  might  lead  to  the  supposition  of 

the  west,  and  following  the  ridge,  the  such  a  derivation.    The  Irc^uois,  bow* 

trail  crossed  the  Ga-doke-na,  signifying  ever,  claim  the  word  Niagara  as  a  de« 

Place  of  MinnowSj  or  Salmon  creek  ;  rivative  from  their  language,  and  furnish 

and,  passing  over  the  site  of  Clarkson,  it  the  following  explanation  of  its  origin, 

came  next  upon  the  0-neh-che-geh,  or  After  they  came  into  possession  of  the 

Sandy  creek*  at  the  village  of  the  same  Niagara  peninsula,  a  village  sprung  np 

name.    This  name,  bestowed  upon  the  between  Lewiston  and  the  mouth  of  the 

creek  and  the  village,  is  rendered  Long  river,  which  was  called  in  the  dialect  of 

Ago.    Fording  this  stream,  the  trail  con-  the  Senecas,  Ne-ah'-gah  or  Ne-a'-ga,  (i 

tinned  upon  the  ridge  to  Da-ge-a-no-ga-  sounded  as  in  art,  with  a  stiong  accent 

nnt,  signifying  Where  two  sticke  come  to-  on  the  middle  syllable ;)  in  the  Onon- 

gether,  OT  Oak  Orchard  creek.    In  Tns-  daga  dialect,  O-ne-a-ga  ;  in  the  Tusca- 

carora  it  is  called  Ken-au-ka-rent.  Cross-  rora,  On-ya-kar-ra ;  and  in  the  Mohawk, 

ing  this  stream  at  the  ridge  of  the  eame  Uh-ne-a-gra,  and  Oeh-ne-a-gra.  The  de* 

name,  it  next  came  upon  the  A-jo-yok'-  rivationo?  Nia^rafrom  Ne*ah-gah  or  its 

til.  Fishing  Cretk,  or  Johnson*s  creek,  cognate  term  in  one  of  the  other  dia- 

in  the  town  of  Hartland,  Niagara  county,  lects  must  be  sufficiently  obvious.*    The 

After  passing  this  stream  and  entering  root  in  the  several  dialects  is  found  to  be 

the  town  of  New  Fane,  the  trail  bore  the  word  signifying iV<c^c:  in  Seneca  0-ne- 

towards  Lock  port;  and  having  crossed  ah-ah,  Onondaga,  0-ne-ya-a,  Mohawk, 

the  Date-car-de-ha-na-ga,  rendered  'Pioo  On-ya-ra;  and  the  word  thus  derived  is 

creeks   near   each   other,    or    Willink*s  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Neck  of  Land 

creek,  it  led  direct  to  the  Cold  Spring,  or  peninsula  between  Lake  Ontario  and 

(De-o-na-ga-no,  Cold  Water,)  near  that  Lake  £rie. 

Tillage.  From  the  spring  the  trail  turned  The  name  of  this  ancient  village  was 

back  to  the  ridge,  and  passing  through  bestowed  by  the  Iroquois  upon  l:oungs- 

the  town  of  Cambria,  and  over  the  T-  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and 

car-na*ga-gee,  or  Howell's  creek,  it  pro-  also  upon  the  river  itself  from  the  falls 

eeeded  to  Ga-o-no-geh,  the  Tuscarora  to  the  lake.    Among  the  Senecas,  Lake 

Tillage  on  Lewiston  Heights.    This  trail  Ontario  bears  this  name.    They  call  it 

was  the  general  route  to  Canada  from  Ne-ii'-gaT-car-ne-o-di,  literally, TAe^ilv 

the  valley  of  Genesee,  the  Niagara  being  at  Ne-a'-ga, 

crossed  near  Lewiston.  In  bestowing  names  upon  falls,  the 

Having  now  reached  the  banks  of  the  Iroquois  agrees  with  the  English  cus* 

Niagara  and  the  vicinity  of  the  great  tom;  and   in  the   place  of  an  original 

cataract,  the  derivation  of  the  word  Nia-  appellation,  they  connect  the  name  of  the 

gara  is  suggested  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  river  with  the  word  fall.    In  the  case  of 


*  Smith,  iu  bis  History  of  New- York,  vol.  I.,  220,  adopts  the  word  Och-ni-a-ga-ra,  as 
the  radix  of  the  word  Niagara.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  Mohawk.  Id  Macauley*s  New- 
York,Ony.a-kar-ra  is  employed  in  the  same,  relation;  vide  II.  117.  This  is  the  same  word 
in  the  Tuscarora  dialect.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Tour,  at  page  33,  writes  0-ni-aa-gar-ah. 
This  is  likewise  Mohawk.  In  Colden's  Hist,  of  the  Five  Nations,  at  page  79,  a  locality 
Upon  the  Niagara  river,  near  Lewiston,  then  in  possession  of  the  Senecas,  is  meatioued 
under  the  name  of  0-ni-ag-a-ra.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  syllable,  it  gives  us  the 
precise  name. 
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Niagara  Falls,  however,  an  adjective  is  wa-neb,  the  trail  tamed  the  bend  in  tbe 

incorporated  with  the  word  faUt  as  the  river,  and  passed  into  De-o-nnn-di-gi-a, 

idea  of  its  grandeur  and  sublimity  ap-  or  Little  Beard's  Town,  one  of  tbe  raoet 

pears  to  have  been  identified  with  the  popnlous  villages  in  the  Seneca  eoantry. 

fall  itself.    Thus  in  Onondaga  it  is  given  it  was  situated  upon  the  flat  immediately 

0-nc-aga  T-ga-sknn-so-tii,  The  Great  in  front  of  Cuylcrville, and  on  the  oppo- 

FaUs  of  O-ne-a-gS  \  in  Seneca,  Ne-a'-gi.  site  side  of  the  valley  from  Geneseo. 

Date-car-sko-sase,  The  High  or  MigUy  The  name  signifies  Vnitrt  the  HiU  if 

Falls  of  Niagara.  near.    Adjacent  to  this  village,  apon  the 

In  the  broad  and  magnificent  valley  of  sloping  bank,  was  a  small  town  called 

Genesee,  which  next  invites  our  atten-  6a-neh-da-on-twa.     Its  name  is  trans- 

tion,  the  Senecas  established  the  most  of  lated,  Where  Hemlock  irassniUed.    From 

their  villages,  and  seated  the  substance  De-o-non-da-gaa,  a  brancd  trail  tnrned 

of  their  population.    Of  great  ektent,  np  to  an  Indian  village  upon  the  preMt 

boundless  fertility,  and  easy  cultivation,  site  of  Moscow.    Its  name,  Ga-nnn-da- 

it  became  their  favorite  residence,  and  sa,  meaning  A  new  ViUage,  has  been  coo- 

fnlly  deserved  the  appellation  of  Gen-  ferred  by  the  Seneeas  npon  its  successor 

nis'-hee-yo,  The  Beaut^ul  Valley,  which  as  usual.    The  main  trail  following  up 

they  bestowed  upon  it.     Its  situation  the  river,  next  turned  out  of  the  valle^, 

in  the  centre  of  their  dominiona,  and  and  led  up  to  Da-voit-ga-o,  or  Sqnakie 

the  easily  forded  river   which   flowed  Hill,   opposite  Mount   Morris.      This 

through  it,  alike  invited  to  a  settlement;  word  signifies  Where  the  River  isswti 

and  it  became  in  their  davs  of  prosperity  from  the  Hills,  and  it  is  beautifnlly  de- 

the  most  densely  peopled  valley  in  the  scriptive  of  the  emergence  of  the  river 

territories  of   the    Hod^nosaunee,   and  from  between  its  rocky  barriers  info  the 

could  send  forth  the  greatest  number  of  broad  valley  of  Genesee, 

braves  upon  the  war-path.  It  is  a  singular  feature  of  the  country 

From    Gasko-ea-go,    or    Rochester,  seologically  considered,  that  this  valWy 

there  were  two  trails  up  tbe  Genesee,  follows  the  river  from  near  Rochester  to 

one  upon  each  side.     The  trail  upon  Mount  Morris  only.    At  the  last  point, 

the  west  side,  crossing  the  Geh-ta-geh,  the  river  is  suddenly  confined  in  a  narrow 

-  -    '  lethe 

miles 
or 

Genesee,  came  upon  the  Indian  village  Caneserago  creek  up  to  Dansville,  situated 
of  0-at-ka,  which  occupies  the  present  at  its  head.  From  Mount  Morris  south 
site  of  Scottsville.'  Continuing  up  the  up  the  Genesee  river,  the  valley  becomes 
valley  upon  the  flat,  it  next  passed  into  narrow  and  irregular,  until  at  Portage  tbe 
tbe  Indian  village  of  Ga-no-wau-res,  whole  scenery  is  changed  into  nigged 
near  Avon*  This  name,  as  before  declivities  andf  picturesque  waterfalls.  On 
stated,  is  rendered  StUphwr  Water,  from  the  contraiy,  upon  the  Ga^nose-ga-go, 
the  Mineral  Spring.  At  this  village,  from  Dansville  down  to  Mount  Morris,  me 
the  main  trail  of  the  Iroquois  from  east  scenery  and  the  valley  are  quite  the  same 
to  west  crossed  the  valley  and  intersect-  as  upon  the  Genesee  from  the  latter  place 
ed  the  river  trail.  When  the  [Seneeas,  down  to  Rochester.  This  *'Beatttifii! 
at  a  subsequent  day,  began  to  yield  Valley**  of  tbe  Seneeas,  varvinf  from  one 
their  lands  bv  treaty,  they  reserved  a  half  to  three  miles  in  breamh  for  the  dis- 
tract around  this  favorite  village.  From  tance  of  forty  miles,  vies  with,  if  it  does 
Ga-no-wau-^es,  tbe  trail  pursued  the  notsnrpaas,tne  more  celebrated  .valley  of 
windings  oi  the  river  up  to  0-ha-gi,  a  Wyoming.  The  Onondaga  name  of  ^e 
Tuscarora  village  on  the  flat,  between  Genesee  apparently  has  reference  to  the 
two  and  three  miles  below  Cuylerville.  eeographicai  peculiarity  just  adverted  to. 
From  O-ha-gi  it  proceeded  up  the  river  It  is  Nan-ta-aa-qna,  which  signifies,  A 
to  Ga-iin- do- wa-neb,  nr  Big  Tree  VU'  river  turned  out  of  its  cxmrse. 
laee,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top  Leaving  Da-yo-it-ga-o  or  Squakie  HiD, 
oTfhe  hill,  about  one  mile  north  of  Cuy-  the  trail  continued  up  the  river,  crossing 
lerville.  Here,  at  a  subsequent  day,  the  outlet  of  the  Ga-neh-yat  or  Silver 
was  marked  ofl  to  the  Seneeas  the  *'  Big  Lake,  and  entering  the  Indian  village  of 
Tree  Reservation.**    Leaving  Ga-un-do-  Ga-da*o  or  Gaidow,  situated  in  the  town 

*  Mr.  Newbold*a  farm  embraces  tbe  site  of  this  ancient  village. 
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of  Castile,  Creneaeo  connty.  This  name  bis  GaHMMOte  or  Silvan  Hooae,  and  tlie 
signifies  Mawy  Bank^  of  Earth,  and  has  Senecas  bestowed  his  name  upon  the  little 
reference  to  excavations  made  by  the  cluster  of  houses  which  was  formed 
river.  Here  in  modem  times  was  also  a  aronnd  him.  Mount  Morris,  one  of  the 
reservation.  From  Ga-da^>  the  trail  con-  most  attractive  villages  in  the  region  of 
tinned  np  the  river,  and  over  the  site  of  the  Genesee,  is  still  known  under  this 
Portafle  to  the  Indian  village  of  O-wa-is-ki,  appellation  amcmg  the  Senecas. 
near  Uie  confluence  of  the  creek  of  the  From  Ga-no-jo>wa'-ga  there  were  two 
same  name  with  the  Genesee.  Having  trails  up  the  Ga-nose-ga-go  or  Caneseragp 
crossed  this  stream,  the  trail  led  up  the  river  creek,  one  on  each  side.  They  led  np  to 
to  Ga-o-ya'^-de-o  or  Caneadea,  the  last  the  smalllndian  village  of  Ga-nose-ga-go, 
Seneca  village  upon  the  Genesee.  It  was  which  was  situated  upon  tlio  site  of  Dans- 
situated  in  the  town  of  Hume,  in  the  ville,  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  This 
county  of  Allegany.  The  name  is  trans-  name,  which  has  become  the  name  of 
lated  The  Heavens  leaning  againsl  ike  Dansville  among  the  Senecas,  signifies 
Earth,  It  appears  that  there  was  an  ex-  Among  the  MUkweed, 
tensive  opening  at  this  locdity,  on  looking  Leaving  the  Genesee  country,  we 
through  wbicn  the  heavens  and  earth  next  come  upon  a  system  of  trails  which 
appeued  to  meet,  or  the  sky  seemed  to  point  to  the  southward.  The  Susque- 
rest  upon  the  earth.  Subsequently  there  nanna  and  its  branches  penetrated  the 
was  a  huge  reserve  retained  by  the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas  and 
Senecas  around  this  village,  which  is  still  Onondagas  on  the  east  and  north ;  while 
marked  upon  old  maps  as  the  ^  Czf  the  Chemung  and  its  branches  penetrated 
neadea  Reservation.'*  In  this  manner  we  the  territory  of  the  Smwcas  towards 
may  leave  the  favorite  residences  of  the  the  Qenesee  upon  the  north-west  Theee 
Senecas  up(m  the  river.  rivere,  by  their  junction  at  Tioga,  form  ae 

The  Genesee  trail,  which  we  have  it  were  a  triande,  having  its  apex  at 
been  tracing,  was  one  of  the  routes  to  the  Tioga  Point,  and  the  central  trail  tnrough 
O-hee-yo  or  Allegany  river,  for  those  who  the  State  from  east  to  west,  as  its  basew 
sought  to  descend  that  stream  toward  the  Descending  these  numerous  streams  from 
souSi-west.  O-hee-yo,  the  radix  ofthe  word  the  north-east  and  north-west,  all  of  the 
Ohio, signifies  by  way  of  eminence,**  The  trails  upon  them  conveiged  upon  Tioga, 
Beautiful  River;"  and  the  Iroqoois,  by  and  then  descending  the  Susquehanna, 
conferring  it  upon  the  Allegany  or  head  fonned  a  southern  highway,  a  great  route 
branch  of  the  Ohio,  have  not  only  fixed  a  of  travel  and  migration  into  the  south, 
name  npon  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  The  trails  upon  the  Iroquois  lakes,  which 
continent,  but  indirectly  upon  one  of  the  lay  north  and  south,  in  a  measure  con- 
noblest  States  of  our  Confederacy.  nected  the  central  with  the  Susquehanna 

The  trail  upon  the  east  side  of  the  trail.    Within  this  triangle  were  seated 

Genesee,  started  from  the  ford  near  the  the  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Tuscaront,Ooond»» 

aqueduct  at  Rochester,  and  turning  a  ea,  Cayuga  and  a  part  of  the  Seneoft 

little  back  from  the  river  it  crossed  Mount  Nations. 

Hope.    To  commemorate  the  fact,  one  of       These  trails  running  upon  the  banks  of 

the  main  carriage   ways  through  this  rivers,  which  are  the  highways  fashioned 

cemetery,  which  is  laid  upon  the  line  of  by  the  hand  of  nature,  can  be  easily  traced, 

the  old  trail,  has  been  named  **  Indian  Leaving  Dansville,  a  trail  turned  out  of 

Trail  Avenue.*'    Ascending  the  Genesee  the  valfey  to  the  south-east,  and  crossing 

it  crossed  the  Ha-ne-a-va  or  Honeove  the  town  of  Couhocton  in  the  county  of 

creek  near  its  mouth,  and  farther  up  the  Steuben,   it   came  upon  the  Ga-ha-to, 

Ga^ne-a-soB,  or  outlet  of  the  Conesus ;  (Cayuga,  Ga-ha-tro,)  rendered  A  log  im 

and  continuing  along  the  bank  of  the  the  toa/fr,  or  Couhocton  river.    Des<^nd- 

river,  it  crossed  the  Ga-nose^a-go  creek,  ing  this  stream,  the  trail  passed  through 

near  its  confluence  with  the  Genesee,  and  Do*na-ta-gwen-da,  renders  An  opening 

led  up  to  Ga-no-jo-wa'-ga  situated  upon  the  in  an   openings   or   Bath;    and   from 

site  of  Mount  Morris,  the  first  and  only  thence  continued  down  to  T-car-nase- 

Indian  village  upon  the  east  skie  of  the  te-o-ah,  signifying  A  board  eigtiy  or  the 

river.    It  was  a  small  settlement  named  village  of  Fainted  Poet    This  village  is 

after  Ga-no-jo-wa-ga  or  Big  Kettle,  a  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 

Seneca  orator,  scarcely  inferior  to  Red  nearly  opposite  the  point  where  the  T-cai^ 

Jacket,  in  the  estimation  of  that  nation,  nase-te-o,  rendered  A  board  on  the  waUft 

Upon  the  site  of  Mount  Morris  he  erected  or  Canisteo  river,  falls  into  the  (^h2-to 
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cr  ConhoetoD.    By  (he  junction  of  these  finally  crossed  over  to  the  Ganajoharie  or 

atreams  is  fonnea  the  Chemung  river.  Middlle  Mohawk  Castle.    The  other  trail 

Descending  the  north  bank  of  the  Che-  having  ascended  the  Charlotte  river  to  its 

mnng,  the  trail  passed  over  the  site  of  head,  crossed  over  to  the  Aa-ca-le-ge, 

Elmira,  and  ccmtinued  down  to  Ta*yo-geh  (Mo.)  or  Cobuskill,  and  descended  tw 

or  Tioffa  Point,  a  sharp  triangular  piece  stream  to  the  Ose-ko-har*]a  ,or  Schoharie 

of  land,  lying  between  the  Chemung  and  creek.    Here  it  intersected  the  tSchoharie 

Susquehanna  at  their  junction.    Its  name  trail,  which  it  descended  to  SloansviUe, 

is  the  same  as  that  of  Herkimer,  which  is  and  from  thence  passed  through  the  town 

elsewhere  given  in  the  several  dialects,  of  Charlestown,  to  I-can-de-ra-^  or  Fort 

It  signifies  Between  or  At  the  forks;  and  Hunter  on  the  Mohawk.    This  was  the 

the  word  Tioga  is  evidently  a  derivative,  favorite  route  of  the  Mohawks  into  aiid 

At  the  Point  it  met  the  great  trail  coming  fhun  the  Susquehanna  country, 

down  the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches,  From  the  Schoharie  trail    a  branch 

from   the   countries  of  the  Mohawks,  turned  up  Fox*s  creek  at  the  village  of 

Oneidas  and  Onondagas.    The  conver-  Ose-ko- bar- la,  or  Schoharie,  and  crossiDg 

gence  of  so  many  trails  upon  this  place,  the  Helleberg  Mountains,  descended  to 

preparatory  to  a  descent  upon  the  south  Ska-neh^-ta-de,  or    Albany.      Another 

through  Pennsylvania,  and  also  into  Vir-  branch,  leaving  the  Schoharie,  crossed 

ginia  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the   town  of    Middleberg,    Schoharie 

tendered  it  an  important  and  well-known  county,  to  the  Catskill  river»  which  it 

locality  among  the  Iroquois.  descended  to  the  site  ef  Catskill  on  the 

The  name  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Cayuga  U  ndson. 

Ga'-wheh-no-wa-na-neh,  in  Seneca  Ga^  Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  middle 
wa-no-wiroa,  and  in  Tuicarora  Kai)-nau  Pennsylvania,  and  nearly  all  of  oor  peo- 
aeh-wa-tau-ya,  is  rendered  Cheat  Island  pie  who  located  themselves  on* the  feitilt 
river.  Its  sigidfication  refers  to  the  Indian  tracts  spread  out  upon  the  Sosqaehanna, 
custom  of  regarding  the  whole  continent  entered  the  country  upon  these  trails* 
aa  an  island,  of  which  the  Susquehanna  which    were    the    only    roads  opened 
was  one  of  the  principal  streams.  through  the  forest.    They  trusted  entirely 
From  Tioga  there  was  a  trail  up  the  for  their  route  to  the  well-beaten,  weli- 
Susquehanna  on  each  side.    That  upon  selected  trails  of  the  Hod enosaunee.  The 
the  north    bank   ascending   the   river,  same  observation  applies  to  the  central 
crossed  the  Owego  creek  near  its  month ;  trail,  which,  before  the  opening  of  regn* 
and  passing  over  the  site  of  Owego,  it  lar  roads,  was  traversed  by  the  early  pio- 
ccmtinued  up  the  river  to  the  junction  of  neers  of  Western  New- York  with  their 
the  Cbu-de-nan-ge,  rendered  In  the  Head^  horses,  cattle,  and  implements  of  haa> 
or  Chenango,  where  it  met  the  Chenango  bandry.    For  many  years  this  trail  of 
trail  coming  down  from  the  settlements  of  the  Iroquois  was  the  only  route  of  travel, 
^e  Onondagas.    Fording  this  river  near  It  guided  the  early  immigranta  into  the 
iU  entrance  into  the  Susquehanna,  and  heart  of  the  country,  and  not  a  httle 
passing  over  the  site  of  Binghainpton,  it  were  they  indebted  to  the  Iroqoois  for 
continued  along  the  bank  of  the  Sosque-  thus  making  their  country  accessible. 
hannatothejunctionottheFi-an-a-dor-ha  There  we te  also  regular  beaten  tmik 
or  Unadilla,  where  it  met  the  Unadilla  along  the  banks  of  our  inland  lakes, 
trail    which  came  through  the  Oneida  which  were  used  for  hunting  purpoeeCt 
territory.    Crossing  this  river  near  its  for  mutual  intercourse,  and  as  routes  of 
confluence  with  the  Susquehanna,  the  commmuntcation    between    the  central 
trail  continued  up  the  latter  river,  passing  thoroughfare  and  the  river  trails  whicb 
over  the  site  of  Unadilla,  and  over  the  converged  upon  Tioga.    A  few  only  will 
Otego    creek   to   tlie   junction    of  the  be  recited,  and  wiw  them  will  be  din- 
Charlotte  river  in  the  country  of  the  missed  the   subject   of  Indian   Traiis. 
Moliawks.    From  this  point  there  were  Upon  eacli  side  of  the  Ga-nun-dagiia« 
two  routes  to  the  Mohawk  valley.    One  or  Canandaigua  lage,  there  was  a  trail 
continued  up  the  Susquehanna  to  the  which  led  up  to  Nun-da- wa-o,  or  tbe 
junction oftheOie-sa-ga,  (Oneida  dialect)  Oreat  HilU  at  the  head  of  this  lake, 
rendered  A  bladder^  or  Otsego  outlet,  and  fabled  among  the  Senecas  as  the  place  of 
the  Cherry  Valley  creek,  which  are  the  their  origin.    Here,  their  traditions  de- 
two  head  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  clare,  they  sprung  from  the  ground,  even 
From    their   junction;   the    main    trail  as  the  ancient  legends  of  Athens  affirm 
ascended  the  Cherry  Valley  creek,  and  that  the  Athenians  sprang  out  of  tfhe 
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Attic  oaith.*    In  like  manner  there  was  ties  in  its  direction,  it  followed  the  lake  to 

a  trail  apon  each  side  of  the  Grannn-da-  the  inlet  upon  which  Ithaca  is  situated, 

sa<^,  or  Seneca  lake.    Commencing  at  and  which  was  a  favorite  place  of  en* 

the  Indian  village  of  6a-nan-da-sa-ga,  campment  with  the  Cayugas.    The  trail 

near  its  foot,  they  passed  up  on  either  continued  up  the  inlet,  about  two  miles 

side;  at  some  points  on  the  margin  of  above  Ithaca,  to  a  Tuscarora  village  of 

the  lake,  at  others  putting  back  to  avoid  considerable  size,  which  was  finally  de- 

the  deep  ravines.    With  such  irregulari-  serted  on  the  invasion  of  Gen.  Sullivan 

ties  they  continued  up  to  the  head  of  the  in  1779.    There  was  also  a  small  C^- 

lake,  where  they  united  and  crossed  over  yu^  villsge  on  the  hill  towards  Owego 

to  the  Ga-ha-to,  or  Chemung,  which  it  which  overlooks   the  village;   but  its 

descended  to  Tioga.  name  and  precise  location  are  lost.  From 

There  were  two  trails  also  up  the  the  inlet  towards  the  Susquehanna,  and 

Gwa-u-gweh  or  Cayuga  lake.    The  one  also  towards  the  Chemung,  were  hunting 

upon  the  west  bank  passed  up  to  Ca«no-  trails,  but  their  particular  directions  have 

ga-i,  the  favorite  fishing  place  of  the  Ca-  not  been  ascertained. 

¥[igas,  near  the  present  village  of  Canoga.        We  have  thus  followed  the  devious 

his  locality  is  rendered  remarkable  as  footsteps  of  the  Iroquois  for  many  hun- 

the  birth-place  of  Red  Jacket,  and  also  dreds  of  miles  through  their  territory, 

as  the  residence  of  Ho-jfL-garteh,  or  Fish  and  restored  some  of  the  names  in  use 

Carrier,  the  most  distmguished  of  the  during  the  era   of  Indian  occupation. 

Cayuga  chiefs.  From  Ca-no-ga-ithe  trail  Facts  of  this  character  may  not  possess 

followed  up  to  the  inlet,  or  nead  of  the  a  general  interest,  but  they  will  fand  an 

lake,  some  of  the  way  in  its  sight,  and  appropriate  place  among  our  aboriginal 

upon  its  shore ;  at  others  turning  back  to  remains.    Tne  trails  of  our  predecessors, 

avoid  theguUieswhich  channel  Its  banks,  indeed,  have  been  obliterated,  and  the 

The  trail  on  the  east  side  commenced  at  face  of  nature  has  been  transformed  ;  but 

T-scat-eha-do,  (Onondaga  dialect,)  orthe  all  recollection  of  the  days  of  Indian  su- 

Sak  Spring  si  Montezuma,  and  ascended  premacy  cannot  as  easily  pass  away.    In 

the  outlet  to  the  Cayuga  ford,  about  three  the  language  of  a  Cayuga  chief,  on  a  re- 

miles  below  the  bridge.    From  the  ford  centoccasion,**ThelandofGa-nun-no,or 

it  continued  up  the  traink  of  the  lake  to  the  *  Empire  State,'  as  you  love  to  call  it, 

the  Cayuga  Castle,  about  one  mile  north  of  was  once  laced  by  our  trails  from  Albany 

Union  Springs.    From  thence  continuing  to  Buffiilo — trails  that  we  had  trod  for 

up  the  lake  it  entered  a  small  Indian  vil-  centuries — trails  worn  so  deep  by  the 

lajre  at  Lockwood's  Cove.    On  the  south  feet  of  the  Iroquois,  that  they  became 

side  of  this  ravine,  about  two  miles  back  your  roads  of  travel  as  your  possessions 

from  the  lake,  was  an  old  fort  or  block-  gradually  eat  into  those  of  my  people ! 

house,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  Your  roads  still  traverse  those  same  hnes 

by  the  French.    From  the  Cove,  the  trail  of  communication  which  bound  one  part 

following  the  bank  of  the  lake,  passed  of  the  Long  House  to  the  other,     mve 

over  the  site  of  Levanna,  and  from  thence  we,  the  first  holders  of  this  prosperous 

continued  up  to  Ga-nun-dee-yo,  rendered  region,  no  longer  a  share  in  your  history  ? 

A  BeatoM  ViUagey  or  Aurora.    Around  Glad  were  your  fathers  to  sit  down  upon 

or  near  this  place  were  several  small  set-  the  threshold  of  the  *  Long  House.'  Rich 

tlements.    The  Cayugas  had  no  large  did  they  then  hold  themselves  in  getting 

villages,  but  the  numerous  orchards  and  the  mere  sweepings  from  its  door.    Had 

cultivated  flats  indicated  their  places  of  our  forefathers  spumed  you  from  it  when 

abode  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  French  were  thundering  at  the  op- 

From  Ga-nun-dee-yo  the  trail  continued  posite  side  to  get  a  passage  through  and 

up  the  CajTuga  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  drive  you  into  the  sea,  whatever  has 

meeent  road,  turning  back  after  passing  been  the  fate  of  other  Indians,  the  iro- 

Fsyne*s  creek,  for  the  same  reason  that  quois  might  still  have  been  a  nation,  and 

the  road  since  has  to  pass  the  heads  of  1— I,  instead  of  pleading;  here  for  the 

the  deep  ravines.    With  these  irregulari-  privilege  of  lingering  within  your  bor. 

*  **  Attica  was  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  its  soil ;  in  consequence  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Tbucydides,  it  never  changed  its  inhabitants.  To  this  fact  we  are  to  attribute 
the  pride  of  the  Athenians  in  rejB^ard  to  their  antiquity,  which  indulged  itself  in  the 
hyperbolical  assertion  of  their  being  sprung  from  the  earth." — Lemp.  Cl.  Die,  p.  46. 
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den— *I — Imiglit  have  had— •country?'**  called  Oot-g^ar<4ir.    In  &e  spring  aad 

la  view  of  the  relation  which  subsists  summer  they  ran  by  another  group  which 

between  us  and  our  Indian  predecessors,  they  named  Gwe-yo-ga-ah,  or  the  Loon: 

it  becomes  a  duty  to  gather  tcM^ether  the  four  stars  at  the  angle  of  a  rhombus.  In 

Tostiges  of  their  existence,  and  to  offer  preparing  for  a  run  they  denuded  tben- 

them  to  the  future  scholar,  to  be  valued  selves  entirely  with  the  exception  of  a 

as  they  are  valuable.    It  is  infinitely  bet-  waist-cloth  and  a  belt.  They  were  usoally 

ter  that  coming  generations  should  reject  sent  out  in  pairs,  and  took  their  way 

such  accumulation,  if  so  disposed,  than  through  the  forest,  one  behind  the  other, 

have  occasion  on  the  contrary  to  censure  in  perfect  silence, 
a  negligence  which  saffered  the  shade  of       In  view  of  the  territorial  possessions 

forgetfulness  to  gather  over  the  records  of  of  the  Hod^nosaunee,  and  the  numerous 

an  extinguished  race.  villages  scattered  throughout  their  extent, 

A  brief  reference  to  Indian  Runners  the  magnitude  of  their  Indian  empire, aud 

will  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connec-  its  untimely  fate,  are  brought  vividly  be* 

tion.   To  convey  intelligence  from  Nation  fore  us.    From  the  highest  elevation  ever 

to  Nation,  and  to  spread   information  attained,  and  from  the  largest  possessionB 

throughout  the  confederacy,  as  in  sum-  ever  acquired  by  any  Indian  race  within 

nnoninc  councils  upon  public  exigencies,  the  limits  of  our  Republic,  the  Iroquois 

trained  runners  were  employed,      fiut  have  been  brought  down  to  the  lowest 

tluree  days  were  necessary,  it  is  said,  to  condition  of  weakness,  the  humblest  stale 

convey  intelligence  from  Do-sho-ush,  on  of  dependence.    They  have  been  stripped 

lake  Erie,  to  Ska-nli-tirde  on  the  Hudson,  so  entirely  of  their  possessions  as  to  nave 

and  but  two  days  from  Ga-no-wau-ges,  retained  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  sepulchre. 

on  the  Genesee,  to  Ti-en-on-de-ro-ge  on  They  have  been  shorn  so  entirely  of  their 

the  Mohawk.    Swiftness  of  foot  among  power  as  to  be  scarcely  heard  when  ap- 

the  Iroquois  was  an  acquirement  which  pealing  for  justice  against  the  rapacity  of 

hrought  the  individual  into  high  repute,  pre-emptive  claimants. 
A  trained  runner  would  traverse  a  nun-        The  supremacy  of  our  race,  indeed,  and 

dred  miles  per  day.    With  relays,  which  the  ffight  of  the  Red  Man  before  the  advaa- 

were  sometimes  resorted  to,  tbe  length  of  cing  footsteps  of  civilization,  were  ine- 

the  day's  journey  could  be  considerably  written  on  the  leaves  of  destiny.    It  is 

increased.    It  is  said  that  the  runners  of  race  yielding  to  race,  and  inevitable ;  but 

Montezuma  conveyed  to  him  intelligence  fraud,  rapine  and  injustice  ought  not  to 

of  the  movements  of  Cortez  at  the  rate  be  permitted  under  the  very  eye  of  pnUic 

<^  two  hundred  miles  per  day ;  but  such  observation,  to  accelerate  their  decline, 

a  statement  must  be  regarded  as  extrava-  and  imbitter  the  hours  of  their  departure, 

sant    During  the  last  war,  a  runner  left  The  Mohawk  discerned  from  aSu*  his  im- 

Tonawanda  at  daylight,  in  the  summer  pending  destruction,  and  as  a  last  resort 

season,  for  Ga-no-wau-ges,  or  Avon,  a  ne  committed  his  country  and  his  political 

distance  of  forty  miles,  on  the  old  Iro-  existence  to  the  keeping  of  the  Brititdi 

quois  trail.    He  delivered  his  message  king.    The  issue  of  the  Revolution  was 

and  returned  to  Tonawanda  about  noon,  agunst  him,  and  the  land  of  his  nativity 

In  the  night  their  runners  were  guided  by  was  the  forfeiture.    The  Oneida  dung  to 

the  stars,  from  which  they  learned  to  the  chain  of  friendship  with  tbe  people  of 

keep  their  direction,  and  to  regain  it  if  the  *'  Thirteen  Fires,"  while  the  tomsi^ 

perchance  they  lost  their  way.    During  hawk  and  the  rifle  were  in  the  hands  off 

the  fall  and  winter  they  determined  their  his  confederates ;  and  after  the  tnmolt  of 

eourse  by  the  Pleiades,  or  Seven  Stars,  strife  had  subsided,  he  stretched  forth  *^  *  ~ 

This  group  in  the  neck  of  Taurus  they  hand  for  the  civilization  of  the  white 


•  The  eloquent  speech,  of  whicli  the  above  is  an  extract,  was  an  unpremeditrnted 
effort  of  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  (Wa-o<wa-wa«na-ouk,)  an  educated  Cayuga  chief,  and  ^rmm 
delivered  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  at  wbich  he  chancsed 
to  be  present.  Tbe  substance  of  the  last  tbree  letters  in  this  series  *'  Ou  the  Territorial 
Limits,  Geographical  Names,  and  Trails  of  tbe  Iroquois,"  bad  just  been  read  before  the 
Society,  when  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment  this  chief  accepted  an  invitation  to 
address  the  meeting.  He  spoke  with  such  pathos  and  earnestness  upon  his  people  aisi<l 
race — their  ancient  prowess  and  generosity — their  present  weakness  and  dependent 
and  especially  upon  the  hard  fate  o^  a  small  band  of  Seoecas  and  Cajugas,  which 
recently  been  hurried  into  the  western  wilderness  to  perish,  that  all  present 
deeply  moved  by  his  eloquence.    He  produced  a  strong  sensation. 
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In  the  main  leeiilty  the  opposite  connes  of  doses,  six  hnndrad  Seneeas  will  be  oeoip. 

the  Oneida  and  the  Mohawk  have  secured  pelled  to  expatriate  tbemselvea,  and  edict 

to  them  a  similar  destiny.    Next  are  the  a  home  in  Canada,  if  this  stupendoos 

Onondagas,  the  most  fortunate  Nation  of  iniquity  be  not  arrested.    Verily  tne  Uood 

the  League.    Their  secluded  valley  they  of  the  Se^ecaa  is  about  to  be  shed  npan 

still  retain,  and  enjoy  in  peace.    Long  the  altar  of  avarice !    Is  this  a  heauaii 

may  they  continue  to  possess  that  humble  land,  that  such  a  sacrifice  should  be  pas 

?)rtion  of  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  mitted  ?     Have  justice   and  humanity 

he  Cayu^as  were  scarcely  more  fortunate  fled  7    It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  all  after 

than  the  Biohawks.   Although  beyond  the  years,  there  will  rise  up  from  the  grave  of 

immediate  effects  ofthe  Revolution,  the  tide  the  filed  Man  never  ending  and  just  r»- 

of  population  from  the  east  soon  began  to  proaches  against  our  want  oigenerosity-* 

press  upon  them ;  and  in  the  brief  space  our  great  injustice, 

of  twelve  years  after  the  first  habitation  To  the  Indian  Department  of  the  National 

of  the  white  man  was  erected  in  their  Government,  the  wardship  of  the  whole 

territory,  the  whole  Nation  was  uprooted  Indian  family  has  now  in  a  measure  been 

and  expatriated.*    Lastly  stand  the  Sene-  committed ;  and  it  occupies  in  this  partico- 

cas,  the  keepers  of  the  door  of  the  Lon^r  lar  a  position  of  fearful  responsibility^ 

House,  and   once   the   most   powerful  Of  all  tLe  departments  of  the  government, 

Nation  in  the  confederacy.    Their  broad  this  should  be  guided  by  the  most  enliffhl- 

territories  have  been  narrowed  down  to  ened  justice,  the  most  considerate^phuao- 

gratify  the  demands  of  the  white  man,  thropy.    It   should  be  vigilant  b^ond 

until  they  no  longer  measure  their  posses-  wearmess,  faithful  beyond  temptation,  and 

sions  from  river  to  river,  from  lake  to  pure    beyond   suspicion.    Great  is  the 

lake,  but  by  acres,  and  surveyor's  lines,  trust  reposed,  for  it  involves  the  character 

Four  reservations  in  western  New-York,  of  the  White  race,  and  the  existence  cf 

contain  all  that  is  left  of  their  great  the  Red.    May  this  department  of  onr^ 

domain.    One  of  these  (the  Bufialo)  has  government   never  for  a  moment  lose 

already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ogden  sight  of  its  high  and  solemn  duties.    The 

Land  Companv,  after  ten  years*  invest-  profoundly  truthtful  sentiment  of  Cicero, 

ment,  during  which  these  merciless  specu-  '*No  Republic  can  be  governed  without 

lators  have  waded  through   a   sea   of  the  highest  justice,"  would  be  an  apt 

iniquity,  to  grasp  the  Rea  Man's  patri-  inscription  to  write  over  its  doorway, — 

mony.  The  Tonawanda  reservation  is  also  **  Sine  summa  justitia  Rempublicam  v^gi 

in  their  relentless  grasp ;  and  ere  the  year  non  posse." 


FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION; 

rrs   KATVRAL  AND  IXTRAOIIinMAItT  CAUSn  ;  ITS  COmcaCTlON  WrrS  VHK  FAMIKX 

IN  IRILAND  AND  SCABCrTT  IN  OTHXR  GOVNTKISS. 

In  the  last  issae  of  our  Joamal  we  The  first  was  iilvBtrated  by  briefly 
eonsidered  two  natnral  or  permanent  sketching  the  history  of  the  English  FVwr 
causes  of  Immigration.  We  termed  these  Laws  from  their  origin,  1349,  under  Ed- 
natural  in  opposition  to  the  extradMli-  ward  III.,  to  the  present  time;  by  present- 
nary  causes.  The  first  ^inm^the  depres$ed  tng  the  number  of  the  local  taxes  of  the 
fuyrmal  oondition  cf  (he  poorer  dassss  United  Kingdom,  the  perposes  for  which 
Vifouffhout  Europe ;  the  second,  lAe  ear-  the^  are  levied,  and  the  principles  on 
ient^ertUiiy,  and  eaty  tenure  cf  our  pub-  which  they  are  based  ;  and  by  endeavtyr- 
4te  domain  yet  unoccupied,  ing  to  show  the  effect  both  of  the  opeia- 

*  The  first  house  in  Cayuga  county  was  raised  in  1789,  in  the  village  of  Aurora,  and 
was  situated  near  the  residence  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Richmond.  All  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  county,  sixteen  in  number,  were  present.  As  early  as  the  year  1800,  the  Nation 
was  broken  up  and  had  departed.  The  Cayuga  Reservatioa  **  was  so  sufrounded,"  to 
use  the  words'  of  Red  Jacket,  that  they  were  compelled  to  give  it  up.  .    ^ 
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tion  of  these  poor-laws  and  this  system  of  this  appalling  moral  tragedy  of  the 
of  taxation  in  depressing  the  labourers  of  obsequies  of  a  million  of  people. 
England,  and  slowly  yet  surely  creating  We  imbody  in  this  article  such  an  out- 
generations  of  paupers  ;  that  these  evils,  line  as  we  can  furnish  from  sketches  of 
so  far  from  being  removed  by  govern-  scenes  of  distress  from  the  autumn  of '45 
ment,  had  been  aggravated  by  its  settled  to  this  date,  especially  during  the  present 
policy.  year;  from  the  doings  of  the  Cektral 

The  second  cause  was  illustrated  by  a  Reuef  CoMBinTEE  of  the  Society  of 

statement  of  the  extent  of  our  public  Friends,  Dublin ;  from  the  great  meeting 

lands ;  by  a  cursory  view  of  the  extent  of  peers,  members  of  Parliament,  and 

and  probable  resources  for  commerce  and  landowners  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  on  the 

agriculture,  of  the  great  central  basin  of  14th  of  January  last;  from  the  several 

America,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  acts  of  Parliament  during  its  last  two 

by  a  brief  reference  to  land  tenure  in  this  sessions,  designed  to  alleviate  the  condi- 

country,  and  especially  to  that  general  tion  of  the  people ;  from  the  deep,  heait- 

jtroprietonhip  in  the  soil,  which  gives  to  felt*sympatby  and  voluntary  charity  of 

a  great  majority  of  its  citizens  the  strong-  almost  every  Christian  nation,  and  partic* 

«Bt  self-interest  and  pride  in  maintaining  ularly  the  spontaneous  and  bountiful  of- 

orderandlaw.    Ail  these  conditions  in-  feringof£ngiand  and  America.  ' 

Tite  the  foreign  immigrant  to  our  shores.  We  find  the  home  evidence  of  its  ez- 

Oar  limited  space  forbade  a  full  and  just  tent  and  severity  in  the  condition  of  our 

exposition  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  markets,  in  the  unparalleled    immigra- 

partieularly  of  the  fertility  and  tenure  of  tion  it  has  caused  from  Ireland,  Germany 

our  land.  and  France  to  this  country  and  Canada ; 

There  are  two  extraordinary  causes  of  indirectly  if  not  directly  from  the  latter 

immigration  which  we  propose  to  con-  countries,  by  disturbing  the  channels  of 

aider,  and  which  have  never,  in  American  trade  and  causing  almost  a  famine  where 

or  British  history,  been  as  active,  as  po-  there  was  a  bare  supply  of  food.    The 

tent  or  widely  extended  as  during  the  history  of  our  Almshouse,  the  demand 

last  two  years.  upon  it  and  upon  our  benevolent  organi- 

The  first,  is  the  famine  in  Ireland  and  zation  in  New- York  city  for  the  support 

scarcity  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  of  the  poor,  show  this  vast  increase  in 

The  second,  is  the  venality  of  certain  immigration. 
elasses  of  shippers,  who,  under  the  natu-  AH  this  will  give  but  a  faint  picture  of 
ml  plea  of  mercy,  take  advantage  of  such  the  sad  reality.  A  calamity  so  intense, 
a  crisis  to  fill  their  vessels,  with  too  little  so  widely  spread,  has  no  parallel  in  mod- 
discrimination,  with  paupers,  with  the  em  times.  It  is  in  truth  an  "  imperial " 
diseased,  and  even  criminals.  calamity, '  and  it  requires  no  prophetic 

To  give  a  full  history  of  the  famine  eye  to  see  that  it  is  working  out  an  im- 

would  far  exceed  our  limits     It  would  perial  revolution,  by  a  higher  power  than 

require  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  human  government  or  leagues  of  men. 

the  peasantry  of  Ireland  in  ;jreare  of  ordi-  History  furnishes  two  classes  of  revo- 

nary  harvest,  of  the  immediate  eflect  of  lutions:  the  one  is  the  work  of  a  siorle 

this  terrible  visitation  upon  tradesmen,  man  or  a  few  men  who  are  moved  by 

the  mechanic  trades,  and  every  class  of  passion  or  by  unhallowed  ambition,  and 

people,  who  by  industry  and  nard  labor  whose   greatness   is  measured  by   the 

have,  heretofore,  rastained  themselves  in  number  and  splendor  of  their  conquests ; 

moderate  circumstances;  of  scenes  of  un-  the  other  are  moral  and  political.    The 

paralleled  distress  and  the  fearful  spread  latter  are  produced  by  causes  which  oper- 

of  the  most  loathsome  and  contagions  ate  slowly  bat  surely.    They  are  ripened 

diseases — it  would  require  a  minuteness  by  the  unseen  gathering  of  forces  through 

of  knowledge  on  all  these  points,  as  also  long  periods  of  time — the  wrongs  of  aa- 

of  all  the  remedial  measures  of  govern-  suming  rights  wholly  divine^f  wneU 

meat  and  charity,  which  few  could  pos-  ine  power  from  those  to  whom  it  justly 

•ess.    He  only«  who  notes  the  fall  of  the  belongs — of  oppression  of  the  weak  and 

sparrow  and  holds  in  his  hand  the  destiny  helpless,  till  the  blight  of  moral  and  phy- 

of  nations,  can  know  of  its  untold  suffer-  sical  death  rests  upon  them — above  all, 

ing.      He  only  can  give  its  faithful  his-  an  iron  rule  over  the  consciences  of  mea. 

tory  who,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  If  such  is  the  revolution  now  goin^ 

months,  has  been  an  intelligent,  obaerv-  on  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  in  England  it- 

ing  eye-witness  and  labcner  ta  the  midst  self,  a  dreadfol  fomine,  broaght  about  by 
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no  acts  of  the  people  or  of  government,  of  the  £n|;li8h  ConBtitntioik    It  ift  a  moral 
and  unforeseen  by  either,  yet  acting  on  and  political  change  brought  about  bv 
the  great,  wide-spread  and  iong  existing  other  than  direct  moral  agency.    But  af- 
evils  of  Ireland,  is  the  power  which  has  though  it  has  first  to  do  with  the  physi* 
drawn  to  a  head  and   broken  the  deep  cal  condition  of  men,  in  it  principles  are 
cancer- sore.    Its  out-pourine  corruption  straggling  from /Aeoryintopradtce  scarce* 
has  swept  away  nearly  one-iourth  of  the  ly  less  important  than  if  the  agency  were 
nation.  This  is  the  immediate  and  mourn-  purely  moral.    There  may  be  few  in  Par- 
fill  effect  of   this  revolution.     But  ai-  liament  who  will  boldly  avow  them.   Sir 
though  heart-sickening  and  heart-rending,  Robert  Peel  may  be  the  only  Frederic  of 
through  the  darkness  of  tbe  convulsion  Saxony ;  and  there  may  be  no  Maurice 
a  gleam  of  light  is  breaking:  upon  tbe  op-  to  pluck  the  laurels  from  the  brow  of  a 
pressed  from  the  future.    This  is  the  m^-  Charles  V.,  or  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
duUe  consequence.    It  is  already  begin-  Augsburgh ;  yet  with  or  without  a  thirty 
ning  to  be  developed  in  forcing  Parlia-  years'  war,  a  Westphalian  treaty  wiu 
ment  to  yield  one  after  another  the  rem-  as  surely  follow, 
nantsof  feudal  government,  and  to  adopt  The  greatest  suffering  from  the  present 
liberal  principles  in  their  stead.    To  as-  famine  has  existed  in  the  south  and  west 
sent  to  the  truth  is  one  step  towards  mak-  of  the  island,  although  all  parts,  through 
ing  it  the  basis  of  action.    In  tbe  discus-  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  the  countiy, 
sions  of  the  last  two  sittings  of  that  body,  have  felt  the  scourge.    Beginning  with 
the  evils,  to  their  deepest  root,  which  Waterford  and  Tipperary   counties  on 
have  so  long  oppressed  the  middle  and  the  south,  its  ravages  have  extended  west 
lower  classes,  have  been  brought  to  the  and  north,  through  Cork,  Kerry,  Limer- 
iight,  and  fearlessly   portrayed  in  the  ick,  Clare,  Gal  way,  Roscommon,  Mayo, 
strongest  colors.    These  are  in  part  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  Fermanagh  and  Donegal, 
demoralizing  effects  of  the  poor-law  as  it  the  extreme  north-west.    In  all  of  this 
has  existed;  the  sore  evils  oi  absenteeism,  territory  previous  periods  of  scarcity  have 
even  increasing  to  this  day  from  the  reigns  occurred,  amounting  almost  to  a  famine. 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.,  when  the  five  In  1822  a  distress  committee  was  organ- 
absent  lords  who  married  the  daughters  ized  in  London,  of  which  John  Smith, 
of   the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  owned  the  Esq.,   Banker,  was  the  originator  and 
whole  of  the  then  English  Pale,  and  soon  chief  director.     In  the  three  following 
allowed  it  to  decay ;  the  evils  of  the  cot-  years  this  committee  raised  in  Great  Brit- 
tier  and  con-acre  system,  which  by  rea-  ain  and  the  East  Indies  $1,555,000,  all 
son  of  absence  of  landlords  have  been  of  which  was  distributed  in  the  southern 
multiplied  through  the  agency  of  mid-  and  western  counties  of  Ireland.     In 
die-men,  till  the  occupants  have  scarce  1831   Parliament  granted  $200,000;  in 
any  interest  in  the  soil  beyond  a  mere  '35  $15,000;  in  *38  $22,590;  and  in  '39 
subsistence ;  and  not  less  the  paralyzing  $10,750;  which  was  also  chiefly  distribu- 
eviis  of  entail,  which  prevents  the  sale  ted  in  these  western  districts. 
of  land  to  free  estates  from  mortgage,  and  On  the  1st  of  November,  1845,  it  was 
if  indebted,  holds  them  in  chancery  till  found  that  the  potato  crop  had  so  far 
the  legal  fees  have  welf  nigh  consumed  failed,  that  without'foreign  aid  great  dis7 
them.    It  will  be  a  bright  day  for  Ire-  tress  would  ensue  in  tbe  first  six  or  seven 
land  if  the  crushing  weight  of  this  calam-  months  of  the  year  '46.    The  govern- 
ity  is  gradually  forcing  government  to  ment  being  advised  of   the  facts,  and 
root  out  these  cankering  evils  and  to  dis-  knowing  that  tbe  deficiency  mu<«t  in  some ' 
enthrall  her  people.    To  do  this,  to  save  way  be  supplied,  proposed  one  of  two 
her  land  from  entire  confiscation,  and  to  plans  of  aid.    The  one  was  the  extension 
preserve  at  tbe  same  time  the  position  and  of  the  poor-law  so  as  to  give  out- door 
power  of  her  peers  and  commonere,  is  the  relief  to  able-bodied  but  suffering  labor- 
great  problem  for  government  to  solve,  ers ;  the  other  was  to  form  a  temporary 
But  a  change  must  come.    The  waters  commission  on  a  principle  entirely  new. 
have  long  been   gathering  from  every  To  the  first  couree  there  appeared  tbe 
mountain  rivulet  into  one  great   body,  most  serious  objections.    If  the  poor-law 
The  bed  of  these  watera  must  have  an  were  once  extended,  it  would   become 
outlet.    If  it  once  burst  its  bounds.  Par-  permanent,  although  changed  for  a  tem- 
liament  can  never  control  the  mighty  porary  purpose.    If  changed  it  could  not 
torrent.    Though  not  now,  this  change  remedy  the  evil ;  for  so  great  was  the 
may  in  the  future  alter  some  integral  part  pressure,  rates  could  not  be  collected  for 
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the  outlay  reqaired.    Even  for  the  rap-       The  Executire  Government  assained 
port  of  the  Union  poor-houses,  giving  the  responsibility,  Farliament  not  being 
only  in-door  relief,  they  could  not  be  in  session,  to  advance  money  from  the 
oolfected  except  by  the  aid  of  the  mill-  treasury  to  prosecute  public  works,  such 
tary  and  police.  as  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges, 
There  were  evils  attending  a  temporary  in  all  the  counties  where  the  scarcity  was 
commission.    It  would  require  more  in-  sorely  felt.    In  all  such  places  the  land- 
telligence  and  energy  than  could  be  found  owners,  poor-law  guardians,  justices,  and 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  die-  county  surveyor  were  to  determine  what 
tribute  prudently  a  loan  of  the  govern-  roads  or  works  would  be  of  greatest 
ment.    This  course,  however,  was  adopt-  utility  to  the  county,  to  estimate  the  cost, 
ed.    This  commission  was  to  assist  the  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
government  to  obtain,  in  the  quickest  Works,  and  to  send  the  same  to  the  Ix>rd 
manner  possible,  first,  information  as  to  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  his  sanction ; 
the  deficiency  in  the  crop,  and  the  dis-  the  work  then  to  be  executed  under  the 
tress  consequent  in  all  parts  of  the  coun-  direction  of  this  surveyor  and  the  Board 
try;  5ecofui/y,  to  ascertain  the  sources  for  of  Works.     The  work  bein^  decided 
thesupply  of  food,  and  to  carry  into  effect  upon,  the  several  relief  committees  dis- 
measures  of  relief.    It  consisted  of  eight  tncted  and  went  through  the  country, 
persons,  all  holding  some  office  under  into  the  lanes  and  bye-ways,  to  register 
the  government,  and  the  whole  nnder  the  the  names  and  to  bring  together  ail  that 
direction  of   the  Commissary  General,  could  work  and  who  were  suflfering  for 
Sir  Randolph  J.  Routh.    It  commenced  want  of  food.    The  rate  of  wages  waa 
its  labors  December  Ist.    Circulars  were  from  124  to  30  cents  per  day,  according 
sent  out  to  all  of  the  2056  electoral  di-  to  the  anility  and  wants  of  the  laborer, 
visions.    Nearly  all  of  these  divisions  and  payments  made  once  in  two  weeks, 
made  returns.    The  deficiency  was,  One  pound  of  meal,  sold  for  two  cents, 
in  110  Divisions, -ji^  of  crop.  was  found  sufficient  to  carry  a  work- 
in  163        «         J^    "  man  through  the  day.    To  those  who 
in  269        **        X    «  could  not  work,  had  no  friend  to  aid 
in  582        "        y^    <*  them,  and  could  not  be  received  into  the 
in  569        **         ^    <«  workhouse,gTatuitous  relief  waa  afforded, 
in    16        '*         A    **  "^^  others,  in  some  cases,  food  was  sold 
in  125        **         n    "  *^  c^^  prices.    Two  specific  mles  were 
in   93        '*         ^    '<  generally  observed  in  dispensing  this  aid: 
in     4        *'         ^    <*  1st.  Task- work  on  the  road  or  bridges 
making,  ip  1921  divisions  returned,  an  from  every  applicant  for  relief;  2d.  Pav- 
average  deficiency  of  about  one-half  of  ment  to  be  made  in  food  or  money  barely 
the  entire  crop.  enough  to  purchase  a  spare  subsistence 

The  sources  of  suppljr  were,  1st  In-  for  himself  and  family, 
dian  meal  from  the  United  States ;  2d.  This  commission  adopted  a  system  of 
Biscuit  and  oatmeal  in  the  naval  stores  of  organization  for  relief  committees  in  the 
Ireland;  3d.  Oatmeal  and  rice  to  be  found  distressed  counties  on  the  16th  February, 
in  the  British  markets.  Indian  meal  1846.  The  extreme  of  the  pressure  for 
being  the  best  substitute  for  the  potato,  the  winter  was  felt  in  March.  It,  how- 
the  commission  at  once  made  arrange-  ever,  fell  far  short  of  that  of  May,  June 
roents  with  the  Barings,  London,  to  pur-  and  July  ensuing,  just  before  the  gather- 
chase  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  to  be  ing  of  the  new  harvest, 
deposited  in  the  naval  storehouses  at  Parliament  met  on  the  22d  of  January. 
Cork.  Mills  were  provided  for  grinding  Its  first  labor  was  to  sanction  these  pro- 
it,  and  the  supply  placed  in  the  bands  of  ceedings  by  two  acts — 9  and  10  Victorim, 
justices,  poor-law  guardians,  and  rectors,  chaps.  1  and  2 :  The  first,  to  facilitate  em- 
for  distribution,  this  commission  acting  ployment  for  the  poor  by  extending  public 
only  as  the  medium  between  the  govern-  works,  one-half  the  expense  to  be  paid 
ment  and  these  officers.  In  this  distribu-  out  of  a  Parliamentarv  grant ;  the  other 
tion  the  government  held  the  principle  half  to  be  a  loan  to  be  repaid  in  haJf- 
that  the  landholders  and  rate- payers  were  yearly  instalments,  and  to  be  raised  by 
leerally  and  morally  responsible  for  the  an  assessment  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  in  their  own  terri-  poor-rate,  the  occupier  paying  the  tax. 
tory,  and  the  landed  property  must  there-  The  secandy  to  authorize  the  grand  juries 
fore  be  chargeable.  to  appoint  in  the  spring  extraordinary 
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presentment  B6B8ionfr-4hat  is,  meetings  cities,  on  tiM  security  of  said  places ;  1 1. 
in  tbe  seyerai  counties,  when  application  To  authorize  an  advance  of  three  million 
should  be  made  for  grants  to  execute  pub-  pounds  sterling  out  of  the  **  Cmsolidated 
lie  works  prayed  for,  sufficient  to  emploT  FufkP* — ^two  to  England,  and  one  to 
tbe  destitute  and  to  supply  them  with  Ireland,  to  improve  land  by  drainage; 
food,  and  advancing  money  from  the  12.  Further  to  aid  the  poor  by  employ- 
treasury  as  under  chapter  1,  at  6  per  cent  ment,  by  authorizing  sessions  of  Boards 
interest  for  this  purpose.  of  Guardians  to  estimate  and  pray  for 

On  application  for  a  loan,  the  following  public  works, 
inquiries  must  be  answered: —         '  When  the  accounts  of  tbe  Board  of 

1st.  Does  the  destitution  in  the  district  Works  for  Roads  and   Drainage  were 

justify  the  expenditure  ?  made  up  on  the  1st  of  August,  1849, 

2d.  Would  the  work  employ  the  poor  neariy  two  millions  of  the  poor  were  em- 

generally  ?  ployed  on  these  works ;  grants  had  been 

3d.  Would  particular  properties  be  ben-  made  by  Parliament  to  the  amount  of 

efited,  and  not  others  ?  $2,290,720;   $506,360  had  been  raised 

The  roads  to  be  built  were  such  as  by  subscription,  and  food  had  been  pur- 
would  improve  the  agricultural  interests  chased  to  the  amount  of  $755,895.  In 
and  facilitate  the  transportation  of  goods  the  four  provinces  there  had  been  ap- 
to  markets  and  sea-ports.  pointed  648  Relief  Committees  ;  in  Ul- 

This  session  of  Parliament  closed  its  ster — 9  counties — 49 ;  in  Munster — 6 

labors  on  the  28th  of  August.    The  fact  counties,  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick, 

that,  in  addition  to  the  above,  it  passed  Tipperary,   and    Waterford — 321  ;     in 

no  less  than  fourteen  acts,  all  bearing  Leinster — 12  counties,  what  was  the 

upon  the  sufferings  of    this    unhappy  English  Pale — 181 ;  In  Connaught — 6 

country,  most  of  them  in  anticipation  of  counties — 98  committees. 
more  intense  distress,  is  evidence  of  both        "  A  practical  system  of  relief,  of  this 

its  forlorn  condition  and  the  viud  con-  description,"  says  Sir  R.  J.  Rontb,  «  dis- 

nection  of  this  state  with  the  long* settled  tributed  to  a  nation  in  small  issues,  to 

policy  of  government.  reach  the  poorest  families,  is  an  event  of 

These  were  the  principal  acts : — 1.  To  rare  occunence  in  history.'' 
authorize  drainage  of  land  if  the  improve-        We  have  gone  thus  far  into  details,  to 

ment  adds  to  its  vslue  by  one-tenth  of  the  enable  us  to  show,  as  we  shall  have  oc- 

expense»  the  security  to  be  mortgage —  casion,  the  enormous  waste  of  funds  to 

of  assignment  or  assurance,  repayable  in  which  this  system  of  relief,  like  that  of 

twenty  yeara ;  2.  To  encourage  the  sea*  tbe  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  was 

fisheries  of  Ireland  by  rants  of  public  liable. 

money  to  build  piera,  harbors,  &c. ;  3.  It  is  estimated  that  5  per  cent,  of  the 
To  provide  fever  hospitals  till  1st  of  Sep-  population  of  Ireland  devote  themselves 
temoer,  1847;  4.  To  re-oreanize  districts  to  the  potato  culture.  The  amount  of 
and  to  appoint  coroners  throughout  Ire-  land  under  tillage  with  this  root  in  1846, 
land;  5.  To  remove  th^  charge  of  the  was  1,237,441  acres.  At  $62.50  per 
police  and  constabulary  from  the  local  acre,  the  ordinary  value,  the  net  value, 
taxes  to  the  **  Comolidaied  F\And^"  and  after  deducting  about  $10,000,000  for  the 
to  enlarge  the  reserve  police  force ;  6.  rent  of  the  land,  would  not  be  less  than 
To  amend  laws  for  ejectment,  distress  $65,000,000.  This,  it  is  found,  will  give 
for  rent,  and  taxes — requiring  a  written  sustenance  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
notice  of  amount  claimed  for  rent,  war-  population.  Estimating  the  population 
rant  to  be  signed  by  landlord  or  agent,  to  at  nine  millions,  six  millions  eight  hun- 
regulate  legal  fees  in  such  cases,  and  to  dredandforty  thousand  would  be  depend- 
forbid  the  distrain  of  growing  crops ;  7.  ent  upon  this  crop.  Five-sixths  of  it  in 
To  reduce  the  dtuies  on  com  till  the  1st  1846,  was  destroyed,  leaving  the  same 
F^fruary,  1849,  and  declaring  them  fractional  proportion  of  the  people,  viz.: 
thenceforward  nominal ;  8.  To  exempt  5,700,000  entirely  destitute  and  depend- 
stock  in  trade  from  being  rated  for  the  ent  upon  private  charity  or  the  public 
relief  of  tbe  noor  till  October,  1847,  and  works.  These  were  still  ^oingon.  But 
to  the  end  of^  the  then  session  of  Parlia-  an  evil  of  fearful  magnitude  arose  to 
ment ;  9.  To  enable  the  police  and  town  check  this  expenditure.  A  large  pro- 
officers  to  remove  nuisances,  to  prevent  portion  of  them  ^ ere  unproductive  ^orkn^ 
the  spread  of  disease;  10.  To  establish  and  the  smaller  fariil^rs,  the  con-acre  and 
public  baths  in   boroughs,  towns  and  cottier  men,  were  flocking  to  them  to 
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ayoid  immediate  deatb  by  starration,  to  again  taken  away  the  ataff  of  li^    A 

the  entire  neglect  of  the  tiOage  of  the  land,  panic  has  seized  the  nation,  and  twtrr 

In  view  of  the  evil,  it  was  now  sought  starving  tenant  rashes  to  throw  himfiell 

to  appropriate  the  public  money  to  what  and  family  into  the  arms  of  government 

were  called  productive  works — the  re-  It  is  their  only  hope.  Not  only  baronies, 

claiming  of  waste  land.    Many  of  the  but  the  entire  provinces  of  the  country, 

roads  on  which  improvements  were  be-  are  becoming  a  vast  fever-hosnital  and 

Sn,  now  left  hait-iinished,  were  in  a  charnel-house;    mountain   and  valley, 

:  worse  condition  than  in  the  previous  homestead    and   hut,   without    rite   or 

year.      Other  sources  of   employment  friendly  burial,   one    wide   unencloecd 

would  seem  to  be  of  little  avail ;  for  tomb. 

sustenance  by  the  public  works  had  At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  the  spirit 
become  almost  a  mania  among  the  peo-  and  action  of  government  were  worthy  of 
pie.  Were  it  otherwise,  what  could  all  praise.  The  first  step  had  the  prompt 
they  do  ?  There  was  little  or  no  seed  sanction  of  Parliament.  Its  acts,  as  we 
for  tillage.  The  journals  of  the  country,  have  shown,  were  liberal  and  numerous, 
it  is  true,  were  calling  on  government  to  and  yet  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
establish  depots  of  seed.  Tor  gratuitous  country  was  felt  the  demoralizing  effect 
distribution,  or  for  sale  at  cost.  But  that  of  the  method  by  which  its  bounty  had 
did  not  avail  them.  Many  of  the  resi-  been  applied.  The  sentiments  of  a  large 
dent  landlords  who  were  able  to  supply  body  of  the  nation,  Irish  peers  as  well  as 
it,  did  so.  These  were  few,  and  the  the  people,  were  expressed  in  the  Ian- 
universal  complaint  was,  there  is  little  or  guage  of  an  efoquent  barrister : — **  An- 
no preparation  for  the  future  crop,  while  other  year  has  just  passed  over  our  af- 
&mine  and  pestilence  are  impending  flicted  country,  amidst  scenes  of  horror 
over  us.  **  The  whole  Irish  people,*'  and  desolation  that  have  no  paialiel  in 
says  one  writer,  "  are  rushing  with  one  the  records  of  the  world.  England  has 
impulse  to  fasten  themselves  upon  the  doled  out  a  loan,  which  she  hasa]k>wed 
taxes.  No  one  will  consent  to  Work,  us  to  saddle  upon  the  land  of  this  eoun- 
ezcept '  for  government  wages.  The  try ;  like  a  pawnbroker  she  has  demand- 
work  is  well  known  to  be  but  nominal.^  ed  security  for  every  shilling*  of  loan 
The  small  farmers,  although  they  pay  no'  she  has  advanced — nay,  more,  she  has 
rent,  do  not  even  sow  their  lands."  The  charged  upon  the  land  of  Ireland  the  ex- 
county  of  Kerry,  en  masse,  it  was  said,  penses  of  the  distribution  of  that  loan, 
had,  at  this  time,  the  close  of  1846,  dis-  what  is  the  consequence  ?  If  the  prea- 
continued  agricultural  operations.  ent  sjrstem  continue  much  longer,  the 
The  picture  of  the  country,  and  its  land-owners  will  hear  thundering  in 
threatening  doom,  were  now  more  fear-  their  ears,  a  word  terrible  to  Ireland — 
ful  and  appalling  than  ever  in  the  annals  confiscation  f  One  huge  mortgage  is  over- 
of  its  history.  Its  conquest  and  confisca-  spreading  this  entire  island,  and  when 
tion  under  Elizabeth,  the  second  and  third  the  time  of  repayment  comes,  and  when 
under  Cromwell,  and  again  under  William,  England  files  her  foreclosure  bill,  and 
when  hundreds  of  thousands^erished  on  when  she,  as  the  judge,  gives  the  decree 
the  battle-field,  or  were  put  to  the  sword  to  account,  and  that  account  is  taken, 
and  the  gibbet,  were  death-blows  from  the  landlords  of  Ireland  will  find  their 
which  the  poor  Celt  has  never  recovered,  homes  and  inheritances  the  property  of 
His  vassalage  has  thenceforward  been  but  another  people." 
another  name  for  barbarism.  Civilization  On  the  30th  of  November,  1846,  the 
and  happinesshavewith  him  followed  only  Society  of  Friends,  Dublin,  which  bad 
in  the  paths  of  Ans^licism,  and  these  but  by  formed  a  Relief  Committee  for  all  Ire- 
alaw  of  nature,  which  transcends  that  of  land,  issued  a  circular,  setting  forth  the 
nations.  But  never  has  he  seen  a  day  necessity  for  prompt  action,  and  the  plan 
like  this.  The  first  year  of  a  cycle  in  of  their  operations.  This  circular  waa 
his  history,  more  terrible  than  all  these  distributed  over  Ireland,  England,  and 
bloody  conquests,  is  now  closing.  In  other  countries  of  Europe.  A  few  cop- 
face  of  a  Grant  Act  and  a  Labor-rate  Act,  ies  found  their  way  to  America.  Mr. 
famine  has  already  left  its  dark  foot-  Wm.  Forster  and  a  small  party  of  benev- 
prints  through  the  mountain  districts  of  olent  Friends,  with  the  afjj)robation  of 
nis  country.    Providence  has  once  and  this  body  and  the  London  Friends*  Com* 


*  It  wad  not  the  fact.    One-half  under  the  first  act  was  a  gift. 
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mittee,  set  oat  on  the  same  day,  (30th,)  of  some  of  these  even  was  threatened, 

on  a  tour  of  investigation  through  the  Many  Unions  were  largely  in  debt,  and 

western  districts  of  Ireland.     We  have  the  rates  which  supported  them,  from  the 

followed  this  party  on  their  errand  of  extreihepoverty  of  the  farmers,  could  not 

mercy,  first,  to  Mote  and  Athlone  in  be  collected ;  food  was  had  at  exorbitant 

Westmeath  Co.;  thence  to  Roscommon,  prices  to  cover  the  risk  and  delay  of  pay- 

Castlerea,  and   fioyle,  in  Roscommon  ;  ment ;  in  many  there  were  to  be  no  more 

toCarrick-on-Shannon,fiairmnamoreand  admitted,  and  those  within  were  slowly 

Swanlinbar,  in  Leitrim  ;  to  Enniskillen  dying  of  hunger  from  the  bankrupt  state 

and  Pettiffoe  in  Fermanagh  ;  to  Stranor-  of  the  concern. 

lar.Letterkennv,  Ramelton.Dunfanaghy,  In    Leitrim  county,  at   Carrick-on- 

Guidore,  Killybegs,  Donegal — indeed  to  Shannon, 

all  the  famishing  towns  in  the  wild,  .._.               ^,           ^     .v  .         j 

mountainous  district  of  Donegal,  the  ex-  ,.     ^**"®  was  ttut  room  for  thirty,  and 

treme  north-west  of  the  island ;  we  have  t^Jr^ZZ""    Thu1.t^  .  v.rv^SiS 

f^ii^. J  *u  —     *    »u                J  *w         L  *or  admission.    Ihis  was  a  very  painiul 

followed  them  as  they  passed  through  ^^^  heart-rending  scene.    Poor  wretches 

this  desolate  region  amid:  storms  of  hail  jn  the  last  degree  of  famine  presenting 

and  snow,  prepared  with  funds  to  save  themselves— women  with   six   or   seven 

those  who  were  actually  at  the  door  of  children,  begging  that  two  or  three  might 

death  ;  thence  into  Sligo  and  MIyo,  to  be  taken  in,  as  their  husbands  were  earn- 

the  extreme  west,  into  Achil  and  Bet-  ing  but  &d.  per  day;  but  these  were  ob- 

muliet  Islands ,*^  thence  through  the  still  liged  to  be  refused,  on  the  ground  that 

more  desolate    district   of    Connemara,  there  were  more  pressing  cases.    Some  of 

along  the  coast  and  into  the  baronies  of  ?«  children  were  like  skeletons,:   their 

ttT"^h?rh^""\^^^'"  T  ^'^  ^^"^  l?^bVsoTs?et  rt\&;L^i  t J^^^^^^ 

territory  hut  through  new  places  joccu-  but  bones,  theii  hands  and  arms  in  par- 

pyjng  about  four  inonths  through  the  en-  titular  being  much  emaciated,  and   the 

tire  winter,  and  distributing  in  food  and  happy  expression  of  infancy  being  gone 

clothing  lo  those  in  the  last  extremity  of  from  their  faces,  leaving  the  anxious  look 

distress  upwards  of  $50,000  ;  some  of  it  of  premature  old  age.    A  widow  with  two 

the  bounty  of  America,  gathered  in  New-  children,  who  for  a  week  had  eaten  nothing 

York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  ere  yet  but  cabbage— these  were  admitted  into  the 

we  had  heard  of  the  appalling  scenes  house,  but,  as  a  Guardian  remarked,  one  of 

they  were  witnessing.    What  country  ever  *!!«  children  would  trouble  them  but  a  very 

witnessed  a  pilgrimage  like  this?     Was  f^fVJfe-    Indeed  they  were  so  far  spent. 

-^•«,  -  :^..*»«^  ^f  ^^^^  -^  f.,ii  «#  ♦i,,:i  that  if  they  had  been  rejected,  it  is  prob- 

cver  a  journey  of  mercy  so  full  of  thril.  ^^le  they  would  have  died  on  the  road, 

hng  and   heart-rending   scenes  ?      And  Another  woman  with  two  children,  and 

what  charity  ever  so  doubly  blest }  not  far  from  being  confined  again,  stated 

We  gather  from  the  horrifying  pictures  that  during  the  last  week  they  had  existed 

of  their  report,  and  from  the  journals  of  upon  two  quarts  of  meal  and  two  heads  of 

that  period,  such  details  as  will  show  the  cabbage  ;  her  husband  having  left  her  a 

progress  and  severity  of  this  visitation.  month  before  to  seek  for  work, — famine 

Tie  first  thing  which  attracted  atten-  was  written  in  the  faces  of  this  woman 

tion  on  this  painful  route  was  the  con-  ^^^  ^^r  children.    A  boy  of  fourteen  years 

ditionof  the  poor-houses;  in  most  cases  Presented  two  little  sisters  for  admission, 

crowded  to   excess,  and   multitudes  of  fgff '.*:,°,;i^^^^^^ 

•  •!•  _.  «-ii.  X  1  their  cause  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  that 
famishing  creatures  still  pressing  for  ad-  ^^  successful  for  them.  He  was  iH  ser- 
miltance;  excessively  filthy,  and  great  yjce  himself,  but  not  earning  enough  to 
numbers,  even  females,  almost  destitute  i^eep  them.  Last  year  he  supported  them 
of  clothing;  education  of  the  children  by  planting  a  few  potatoes  in  con-acre,  but 
neglected ;  their  sanitary  condition  de-  the  crop  having  railed  this  year,  he  was 
plorable — fever  and  dysentery  making  unable  to  support  them  as  heretofore:  their 
awful  ravages,  especially  among  the  father  and  mother  were  dead.  Among  so 
newly  admitted,  often  found  in  a  state  of  ^m  applicants,  sixty  or  seventy  were  re- 
exhaustion  from  previous  deficiency  of  ^"f^^J  ^^^  ^■''^  ^^^,  miserable  condition  in 
nourishment  and  use  of  unwholesome  ^'^^^^  ^^.^^  ^f  ^^  '^  '^  questionable  if  they 
food  and  from  the  sad  fact  too,  that  being  Zt,'^ll'^^7:c^Z^^^^^^ 
in  the  last  stage  of  disease,  they  press  j^^^^  Qne  hundred  and  sixty-six  inmates 
into  these  houses,  not  for  medical  aid  or  jn  the  hospital,  and  twelve  deaths  last 
food,  but  to  obtain  a  decent  burial.  But  week ;  many  bad  cases  of  fever  and  dysen- 
deplorable  as  were  these  refuges,  the  loss  tery  in  the  workhouse,  and  no  proper  means 
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of  keeping  the  diseased  separate  from  the  everywhere,  from  Carrick-on-Shannon,  all 

healthy.     William  Forster  furnished  each  around  our  course,  and  above  an  average  of 

of  the  rejected  applicants  with  a  large  deaths  reported.    Now  though  these  deaths 

piece  of  bread  on  going  away,  and  but  for  perhaps  could  not  be  declared  by  a  jury  to 

this  supply  they  must  have  had  to  walk  to  be  the  result  of  starvation,  yet,  when  we 

their  desolate  houses  without  food.*'  heard  one  gentleman  remark  that  be  was 

At  another  Union,  **  there  was  a  great  beginning  not  to  know  the  people  from 

want  of  clothing  among  the  females— to  a  their  altered  looks,  and  another  speak  of  a 

reprehensible  degree.    No  appearance  of  deadi  that  occurred  to  his  own  knowledge, 

employment  for    the  adults,   who   were  where,  though  the  man  had  some  food  for 

either  sitting  on  benches  round  the  room,  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  yet  bad  a 

or  crowding  together  over  the  fire  two  or  good  deal  of  long  fasting  previously ;  and 

three  deep.    The  infants  exhibited  an  ap-  where  three-fourths  of  the  population  are 

pearance  truly  affecting."  similarly  situated,  what  is  to  be  done .'" 

ne^Cflil '.r.Tnnli/'hl      TK  ™'  ^'I''^  '"*        "  No  fewer  than  900  on  the  Une  of  rad 

So&  feS  nJZ'.f  ;i  J  ''^r'i^^^^^^  fro""  Athlone  to  Roscommon,  about  fifteen 

mtr?"/'r.!:i'!"lt^.'.*K?'!!..l^:  from  four  to  .eren  chiWren-the  excei? 

sons  of  widows,  or 


meal  in  the  house;  whilst  the  quantity    «Zh^i„a  ^^tw  th. 
^ZVj'^L^r^^-  r  k  -  ^    ^^^".  TefreSfvetoft Vc^, 


all  ««»■»».  «.u«.  v,^., u.  ».   •      *i-     u   J  iiiuo  oreaa.      inej  receive  xtiu.  vvu  %xuwf 

all  over  tne  nouse,  but  m  the  bed- rooms  j         i_  •  «.                      u  *  l.u^^  »i.I 

WA  AnfA..o^  tK—  J..-     /     itic  wcu  luvuis  J     subsistence-money,  but  when  the 

Wnd ?o  hP lin  tl^     "''^  ^  "^V"*"''  A  ^^l  ^o'k  ii  finished  and  meiured,  thej  wiU 

alkt  edi4v«Vl^^^^^^^^^^  ^  paid  the  balance,  calculated  on  a  certain 

were  thufi^^w^^^^^  »<^»l*^  ^  task-work.  which  will  probably 

M  miLht  hf  Tn  nrH^"^^^  ""  "IS  ^T^^^l  ^^^^  t^o  wages  equal  to  Is.  Id.  (26  cenU) 

Ifn^Sann^K         A^""  ^^  ^'^  the  hrgost  ^,  ^         Th^ro  are  many  boys  breakinz 

Fn  fnm;  .^^^^^^  " K 'M  °"**  "^'^J^^^^  ">«-  itono  Vt  6d.  per  day.  and^  having  .everS 

L  n^t%«T  ^^^^^^^^^^^-f^'^  blankets  we  ^ji^,  ^^  ^^^^P  ^  ^Ji^^^  ll,^i,  bSmes.  At 

did  not  see.     These  rooms  were  in  a  most    .  „:ii««^  ^^  »u a  *u^  i^k •»-  «••_ 


loTAon  h;rr.  TryAtC^A^^  \r     a            A  •tout,  (or 83  cls.  for  14  lbs.;)  for  larger 

T^f  ?n  onvpr  ^i    1     ^  '^°''^  ^°  M*  ^""^  ^  quautit  es  they  pay  in  cash  2s.  Sd.  or  2s.  Id. 

rug  to  cover  him.  lay  a  poor  old  man,  Jg^  ^^^^^  »     ^  ^  ^ 

Jli^J!^^''tVVZ''i^-^  "^^^•"'  ^'^^^'  "  At  the  parish  Stranorlar  one-balf  the 

li/f  .1       '»    ^    ^^'^  ^"  sufferings  were  population,  or  three  thousand  applicants 

near  a  close.  j.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^1-  ^^^^ 

Such  WBSthe  general  condition  through-  mittee.     From  Letterkenny  to  Ramelton 

out  their  route,  of  those  existing  and  ^^^  *  perfect  hurricane  of  snow,  hail,  and 

dying  under  legal  provision.     But  the  ^*"^-    ^"'  hone»  could  not  proceed  at 

state  of  the  next  higher  class  from  West-  "^*^  *?*'*  *  .'°^^«  Pf  ®'  *"^  ^^  '^f  ^*  ^^^ 

MKATH  to  DoneoaZ,  was  equally  depior-  ^^^  b°™  '"  traveling  seven  miles, 

able.    One  of  the  party  before  familiar  "  '^ »  ^°«  ^^  .*\«  ^'^^^^l  }^\ff^ "^un- 

with  the  country,  says :--  *""  <^°"?*'y  "^^'"i^  «^«°  *^?  ^»^f  country 

"^       ^  can  produce,  rendered  doubly  so  to-day  by 

"You  would  hardly  recognize  the  coun-  the  continual  storm  which  at  times  almost 
try  in  passing  through  it — everything  alive  inu>eded  their  progress  In  this  wild  dia- 
but  manhasdfisappeared — no  dogs— no  pigs  trict  they  visited  several  of  the  wayside 
•—no  poultry ;  the  people  have  a  sickly,  huts,  which  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly 
livid  hue.  1  do  not  think  I  heard  a  poor  exhibited  the  deepest  poverty  and  distress, 
person  laugh  since  I  left  home — now  (They  found  families  of  eight  or  ten  living 
changed !  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  i  n  huts  about  twelve  feet  square,  the  out- 
there  is  no  playing  of  children  in  the  streets,  side  walls  not  more  than  six  feet  in  height. 
The  gentry  we  have  met  seem  deeply  ira-  without  any  window,  and  the  doorway  so 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  the  duties  they  low  as  to  render  access  difficult;  their  only 
nave  to  perform.  Private  benevolence  can  food  being  a  little  oatmeal  stirabout  or  cake 
do  a  good  deal,  even  if  it  were  confined  to  once  or  twice  a  day.  and  without  even  a 
clothe  an  almost  naked  population,  and  ad-  prospect  of  continuance  of  that  during  the 
minister  comforts  to  the  sick ;  and  these  present  severe  weather.  Their  great  pa- 
are  a  numerous  class.  We  found  djsen-  tience  and  the  absence  of  all  murmuring 
tery,  accompanied  by  a  low  fever,  existing  are  most  striking  features ;  and  the  almost 
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inrvtable  answer  to  the  question,  *how  scription  of  the  estates  and  the  benefi- 

tbey  expected  to  live  during  the  winter,'  ccnce  of  Lord  George  Hill  at  Guidore,  al- 

was,  •  The  Lord  only  knows.'  •»)  though  an  oasis  ia  the  desert,  we  have 

not  space  to  present.    At  the  parish  of 

The  following  day  they  proceeded  to  the  Rosses,  the  proprietor  an  absentee^ 

Dunfanaghy,  a  town  forming  a  point  ia  they  found  the  most  terrible  destitution. 
the  extreme  northwest  coast  of  Ireland* 

being  eight  hours  in  traveling  seventeen  "  With  an  area  of  53,000  acres,  and  a 

Irish  miles,  exposed  to  a  constant  storm  population  of  10,000  persons,  there  is  not 

of  hail  and  snow.    Here  they  hold  from  even  a /i/<mg/i  to  be  found;  the  nearest 

one  half  rood  to  half  an  acre  of  land,  "'"'t*^*'\^  "  ?'^ty,.'"i^!?A^^ 

This  is  cultivated,  and  the  balance  of  L^L    ff^tl^^a   •T•n^^^^ 

*'««^  j'—'jjtA             V          »L           J  lamilies,  oi  six  ana  seven  persons,  wno 

tme  divided  between  chance-labor  and  ^„^  subsisting  on  two  or  three  pounds  of 

fishing.    The  rent  of  the  hut  is  $5  per  n^gal  per  diem: 

annum  and  paid  by  labor — one  or  two  •<  We  pursued  our  way  about  twenty 

days  per  week  for  the  landlord.    Many  miles  further  to  Glenties,  still  the  property 

families  had  sold  their  fowls,  their  pigs,  of  the  same  landlord.    Everywhere  the 

their  bedclothes,  and  in  extreme  cases,  same  features   of  poverty,   misery,  and 

pledged  their  Bibles  for  food.    Families  wretched  cultivation  of  land ;  what  a  con- 

of  eight  persons  subsist  a  day  and  a  half  ^^ »»  «y«y  way  to  the  estate  we  left  in 

on  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  meal.    Half  ^^  »n°'^»;"«  ^  ^^  ^T^L^r  iL  J2n 

the  population  were  destitute ;  one  thou-  f  «»"*i««^  ^f^f^""  *^^.  *5f ,?  ""^  *"*  **"**"• 


sons.    Some  of  the  children  were  sleep-  sons  or  husbands,  who  had  got  tickets  for 

ing  on  a  little  straw  on  the  ground  under  work,  but  were  unable,  from  sheer  want  of 

a  mthv  blanket;  others  were  on  cabin-  food,  to  work,  some  having  fasted  two  or 

like  shelves  made  of  slicks.     Few  of  our  three  days ;  and  instances  were  known  of 

readers  have  any  conception  of  the  char-  the  poor  men  actuaUy  fainting  at  their 

acter  of  these  (ibins  of  the  lowest  Irish  ^^^^\  ^'^°*,  Jt"T''     ^^.1  L.'^fv.a  a 

people.    The  hut  of  the  Hungarian  and  l^^^^^l^^^^  eXm^^f 'oT  thTdh^ii 

of  the  Eslhonian  of  Eastern  Europe  is  a  ^yj^^  U  making  progress  among  the  peo. 

dwelling  of  comfort  compared  with  them ;  p^^^  principally  in  the  form  of  dysentery, 

the  cabin  of  the  poor  Leltes  of  Livonia  which  he  attributed  to  the  change  in  diet, 

of  unhewn  logs  and  moss-filled  crevice,  but  especially  to  an  insufficiency  of  food, — 

is  to  those  of  Western  Ireland  a  palace,  his  words  were,  *  The  people  are  actually 

Here  they  are  «*  built   of  earth ;    one  starving.*  ** 

shovelful  over  the  other,  with  a  few  ' 

stones  mingled  here  and  there,  till  the  Such  were  the  scenes  witnessed  in 

wall  is  high  enough.    A  few  sods  of  Donroal.    The  party  now  proceeded  to 

grass  cut  from  a  neighboring  bog  are  his  Mayo.    At  Crosamolina  they 

only  thatch.     There  are  thousands  of  „  ^                               •           as^    # 

cabins  in  which  not  a  trace  of  a  window  "  Met  a  young  ™'^;. ^"y"»K/,f ^.^f^ 

t.  4^  k^  «o^«  .  r^^tu:^^  ii«f  «  i»*i*  <.»»»..A  fhin  onplaned  deal  boards;  he  told  us  that  it 

Is  to  be  seen  ;  nothing  but  a  1  ttle  square  ^^  ^^/^  ^^         ^^^  ;^„^i„3  ^ad  been 

hole  in  front,  which  doubles  the  duty  of  ^^  ^  ^j^^  j^y,^  ^^jil  ^hey  had  begged  the 

door,    window    and    chimney;    light,  pnceofacoffin.   Nothingappearedtometo 

smoke,  pigs,  and  children,  all  must  pass  offer  so  striking  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of 

in  and  out  of  the  same  aperture  .  the  calamity,  as  the  complete  possession  it 

"A  French  author,  Beaumont,  who  has  obtained  of  the  public  mind.    I  heard 

had  seen  the  Irish  peasant  in  his  cabin,  nothing  spoken  of,  but  the  situation  of  th« 

and  the  North  American  Indian  in  his  country;  the  supply  and  prices  of  food; 

wigwam,  has  assured  us  that  the  savage  *he  public  works ;  the  distress  of  the  peo- 

is  better  provided  for  than  the  poor  man  Pj®  5  »"?  *^t  """^T  ""^  '^*'*i"*r*^Ti?h: 

;«  i^^u^A     i^A^i^  fK^  /.«,^4:»»  •«««.  k«  The  resident  gentry  see  and  feel  for  the 

m  Ireland     Indeed,  the  question  may  be  j        ^    surrounds  them ;  and,  crippled 

raised,  whether  in  the  whole  world  a  „  ^J          ,,    ^^^  non-payment  of  their 

nation  is  to  be  found  that  is  subjected  to  ,ents,  they  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  exert 

such  physical  privations  as  the  peasanUy  themselves  zealously,  and  at  considerable 

in  some  parts  of  Ireland.'*  personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices,  for  the 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  the  de->  velief  of  their  dependents  and  neighbors ; 
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in  wbieh  eodeavon  they  are,  with  a  few  the  could  no  longer  listen  the  cries  of  bar 
rare  exceptions,  uhoUy  unassisUd  by  the  starTin^  child.  Many  are  frightfully 
absentee  proprietors.  The  wives  and  swollen,  having  lived  on  cabbage  only  for 
daughters  of  the  gentry  are  making  equal  v^eeks.'  In  one  district  in  the  County  of 
exertions ;  and  ladies  of  the  first  rank  may  Sligo  of  97,000  acres  and  a  population  of 
be  seen  daily  distributing  soup  or  meal,  or  27,000  souls,  there  was  no  resident  pro* 
cutting  out  clothes,  to  be  made  by  poor  prietor.  In  the  County  of  Kerry  the 
women,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  low  rate.  Bector  of  Dunurlin  states :  *'  It  is  impossi- 
Compassion  for  the  misery  which  they  are  ble  to  set  forth  the  misery  that  prevails  in 
nnable  to  relieve ;  alarm  for  the  future ;  an  this  remote  and  isolated  district.  1  am 
anxious  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  speaking  within  bounds,  when  I  say  that 
position ;  and  an  overwhelming  weight  of  thousands  in  the  small  district  around 
public  business,  oppress  many  of  the  small  Dingle  are  famishing ;  several  have  died  of 
number  of  resident  proprietors,  to  an  ex-  starvation,  and  many  more  are  wasting  by 
tent  that  must  be  witnessed  to  be  under-  degrees.  When  they  have  no  means  of 
stood.  All  religious  and  political  dif-  providing  food,  they  take  to  their  beds,  and 
ferences  appear  for  the  present  to  be  few  rise  from  them.  Famine  is  yistble  in 
forgotten,  •  •  •  •  xhe  the  faces  of  all ;  it  is  difficult  to  recognize 
small  farmers  are  rapidly  consuming  their  some  that  six  weeks  ago  were  strong  and 
small  stock,  and  the  best  opinion  1  could  healthy  looking.  It  is,  indeed,  a  feufol 
obtain  estimated  it  as  likely  to  last,  at  and  heart-sickening  sight,  to  see  men 
furthest,  only  four  months ;  and  then  their  fainting  and  stricken  throu^,  for  the  want 
destitution  will  be  as  complete  as  that  of  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  U  is  my  opinion 
the  cottiers  or  con-acre  men,  excepting  that  more  than  half  the  population  here 
the  very  few  who  have  money  saved.  I  will  perish,  if  relief  is  not  afforded  them 
have  no  doubt  many  of  the  latter  will  go  to  by  the  government — private  individuals 
America.  A  ship  left  Sligo  lately,  and  cannot  meet  it — we  are  doing  what  we  can. 
instead  of  the  sorrow  usual  on  leaving  I  have  set  up  a  bakery,  to  make  bread  for 
their  native  country,  there  was  nothing  the  poor,  the  profits  to  pay  the  expenses — 
but  joy  at  their  escape.  The  country  is  in  goup  shops,  also,  to  sell  at  one  halfpenny 
many  places  becoming  depopulated ;  they  a  quart,  and  a  shop  where  we  retail  meid 
are  deserting  their  cabins,  crowding  into  and  flour  at  something  under  first  cost — 
the  towns  and  cities,  spreading  themselves  the  loss  to  be  met  by  subscriptions.  A 
over  our  eastern  counties,  where  the  friend  got  me  on  his  credit  thirty-five  tons 
destitution  is  less, because  the  people  have  of  it; in  Dublin,  which  is  affording  great 
been  accustomed  to  rely  on  wages  lor  their  relief.  The  shop  is  crowded  from  morn- 
support  ;  and  when  they  can  beg  the  pas-  ing  to  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  it  is 
sage-money,  crossing  over  into  England  piteous  to  witness  the  misery  that  comes 
and  Scotland.    Such  extreme  mendicity  is  before  us." 

frightfully  demoralizing;  but  how  can  they  _,       ..  .  .  .            oi -i^i.            •     -i. 

help  it  ?    If  they  stay  St  home,  they  must  ^  Of  a  district  near  Skibbcreen  in  the 

starve."  County  of  Cork,  another  wntes : — 

*•  The  small  farmers  are  disheartened ;  „  rpv.  •.««.,i«*;«r.  ^e  fi^Jo  »oi.;.h  :.  oK/»«f 

in  d«p.ir  on  account  of  their  lo«ie..  and  ,J.''Xi^"'j^°"onW  threr«nt"e^n' 

™dfS'Z^til7^c„MfvSS;;TeiJ  fc^i^trde:;".n"'{hSTreCrnci;! 

made  DO  prepmtion  for  cultivating  the  r  cumstances  to  give  much  aid  to  the  poor, 

ground,  and  think  if  they  cultivate,  it  is  rS,.„.„»„»  innn  «„»«#•»>.•  a  nnn-,!,-..,- 

Sther  for  their  landlord^  than  for  them-  S^Hon^p^rtTema^lv^^'ru^^^ 

S:!vThee?;St^.''"TS^mlur.h'e*  ♦^.trorrn?:Sr^^^'a""T^t^"n^^^^^^ 

ground  wem.*to  them  to  be  U8ele».  as  f'ii^tecr.nd  Xt;ve?,^Cfe1^^^ 

^J"7Z  ^^r^^s   ."ftn  dine  'B^SiJTeldirsm:il''wdYn|i^o?frlm 

^Z  1.  J!,r  M   oT'nlLr     o'^  one  <«=«  to  ten  or  fifteen  acrla.  the  rent 

Sn.I  T.  fnZ  Jnl,»wLK^^»  h.K^f  '""ally  ''^m^g  f™™  £'  10«.  to  £10  for 

village  ha*  2.000  inhabitanta,  one-half  of  ^    ^Jm'  tTit  the  majority  hold  about 

whom  are  in  the  rnont  desperate  want.  It,.".":"'?'  iD_.»»!,l.\«i,^«>v.  .kur  ^«». 

and  in  the  Union  one-half  oftbe  20,000  *"*  *"*'-.  P?tatoes  were  the  chief  crop 

woliare  in  a  like  state.'    'For  the 'last  f°'S'  "o*"™'?'.""  "y^  of  green 

two  months,'  says  the  Curate  of  Kilfian,  ^°^* 

•  I  have  endeavored  to  sustain  life  among  q;  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  gkibbereen  it 

my  neighbors  in  giving  daily  one  pint  of  writtpn  •— 

soup  to  196.    A  few  days  since  a  poor  ^**  wriuen . 

woman  came  begging  for  Boup  and  carrying  '<  The  fruits  of  the  earth  have  nearly  dis- 

on  her  back  her  son  of  three-and-twenty.  appeared  from  the  face  of  the  country;  not  a 

He  could  not  walk;  his  appearance  was  single  day's  supply  of  native  food  supposed 

frightful.    A  woman  six  days  after  her  to  be  remaining  in  the  whole  extent  of  one 

confinementi  crawled  to  my  kitchen,  saying  large  parish .  Pigs,  fowls,  and  eggs,  hi therto 
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searces  of  income  to  thousands,  almost  funds*  which  the  benevolent  of  Ireland, 

equally  scar/ce;  the  tillage  of  the  soil  in  England  and  America  could  supply,  the 

danger  of  heiog  very  generally  negftcted,  nWue    could  not  be  stayed.      In  the 

there  being  neither  seed  corn,  nor  the  Counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Roscom- 

meaos  of  procuring   it     The  means  of  ^^^^  ^i         ^j,,^  jhj^^  gfty  ^^^^  ^^^g 

purchasing  food  are  generally  beyond  the  ^  .      ^  •, 

reach  of  the  people,  and  even  those  who  °«>w  aymg  oa"/-                         «...«.*;^« 

are  earning  a  s^nty  pittance  on  the  public  JJ^Vl^  year  opened  ere  the  operation 

works,  fini  it  quite  (Tisproportionate  to  the  of  the  Labor-rate  Act  extended  to  all  parts 

exorbitant  price  of  the  lowest  bread-stuffs ;  of  the  country,  although  in  December  the 

whilst  in  some  localities,  remote  from  any  Lord  Lieutenant  had  issued  379  procla- 

market  town,  the  dearth  of  food  materially  mations  for  extraordinary   presentment 

aggravates  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  sessions  for  applications  for  works.  They 

poor.    The  effects  of  these  complicated  had  everywhere   felt  the  demoralizing 

trials  may  be  traced  in  the  emaciated  and  effect   of   UTwroduetive  works,  and   al- 

woe-worn  appearance  of  many  of  the  poor  thoujrh  by  the  Chief  Secretary's  letter  the 

sufferers;  not  a  few  have  already  sunk  act  was  made  to  include  »rodiic/irc  works, 

under  the  pressure  of   want,  and  it  is  ,     ^         ^^    prescrfbed,  they    were 

painful  to  contemplate  the  extent  to  which  "J  ™           ^.K.        cTmi    •k-»   «•„-♦ 

human  life  may  yet  be  sacriBced.    To  such  ^^^^Y    pniCticable,     Stil     they   must 

extremity  have  some  been  brought,  as  to  have  wages  and  public  employment.    Oa 

have  a^am  turned  up  the  potatoe  ground  the  Ist  Dec.  *46  under  all  the  acts,  270,- 

long  since  dug  out,  in  the  vain  hope  of  000  were  engaged,  and  on  the  15th  Jan., 

obtoining  from  it  a  meal  of  food;  whilst  400,000;  while  agriculture,  especially  in 

others  have  resorted  to  the  sea-^hore,  to  the  maritime  counties  of  Donegal,  Mayo, 

gitther  sea-weed  and  small  shell-fish  with  Galway,  Clare  and  Kerry,  was  totally 

which  to  satisfy  their  hunger ;  and  some  neglected. 

again  of  the  more  ag^ed,  apprehending  that  ^^  jj^^^g  enumerated  the  various  Acta 

they  should  not  survive  the  calamity,  went  ^f  ,  g^g  touching  the  famine.    The  Grant 

Si°  n  nrTr  rjltlwl^^^^^^  Act,  as  it  was  cSlcd.  comprised  chapters 

die,  in  order  that  their  remains  migbt  not  ,       j  «     «  .u  *          •          i-i^a^.  /L^  ^ 

be  committed  to  the  earth  without  the  ^  »"<*  «  of  that  session.     Under  these 

decent  appendage  of  a  coffin !"  we^  constructed  DubJic  roadsand  bridges. 

We  have  already  stated  the  principle 

Another  says  of  Erris,  in  Mato  : —  of  the  law  and   method  of   operation. 

Chapter  1  made  the  grant  of  Parliament 

"Wehavenofood— nomoney— nomeans.  applicable  also  to  the  drainage  of  land. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin;8tarvation  provided  the  improvement  increased  its 

isdepicledon  every  face,  and  unless  some  ^j^^   ^     one- tenth  of  the  expenditure, 

means  be  adopted  to  arrest    he  train  of  ^          ^.           ^       mortgage,  and  the 

evils  that  must  inevitably  follow  in  the  f^,    .""  t^M^  :' 4.„«„,.7rr«L 

track  of  famine,and  that  immediately,  the  whole  repayable  in  twenty  years, 

total  subversion  of  all  social  order,  and  all  To  show  more  clearly  the  nature  and 

the  horrors  of  pestilential  disease,  must,  as  operatwm  of  this  Labor-rate  Act,  we  mi^t 

far  as  human  forsight  can  predict,  for  years  refer  to  the  drainage  acts  now  existing, 

to  come  afflict  our  country.    Something  The  first  act  was  passed  in  1812,  (5  and 

must  speedily  be  done,  or,  permit  me  again  6  Victoria.^     It  provided  that  all  drain- 

to  express  my  whole  assurance,  that  the  age,  aided  by  public  fund,  should  be  exe« 

consequences  will  be  terrible  in  the  ex-  ^yt^  under  the  direction  of  the  Boaid  of 

treme— that  in  fact  the  country  will  be  Works,  in  like    manner  as  roads  and 

utterly  swept  of  Its  inhabitants;  for  already  |,^jj           j^  ^^  ^^  ^  drainage  along 

famine  an<f  disease  are  frightfully  doing  rfvew and  lakes; through intcrioF wastes; 

the  work  of  death — hundreds  are  dying  .    •                •    *  .^^  ®  j   ♦:  j.  ,..„  .    # ' 

from  the  consequences  of  bad  and  insuffi-  !««»»«?«  ^f^}^^\  »«»  »n^,  tjde-way ;    to 

cient  food."  improve  navigation  and  to  increaf*e  wa- 

ter  power  by  reservoirs.    It  required  two 

Such  was  the  almost  complete  and  surveys— 1st.  To  ascertain  the  expense 

dreadful  ruin  which  threatened  the  island  and  feasibility  of  the  work.    2nd.  The 

in  December  and  January.    In  all  these  value  of  the  property  affected ;  and  be- 

S laces  Mr.  Forater  and  nis  friends  had  fore  executed  the  nominal  owners  of  lioo> 
istributed  bread  and  other  food.  In  a  thirds  of  the  land  affected  must  assent  to 
large  number  they  assisted  in  establish-  it.  The  minor  dhiinage  acts  of  the  see- 
ing Boup-ehops.  The  Coalbrookdale  sion  of  1846  were  a  million  loan  act,  a 
Iron  Company  made  them  a  present  of  fund  to  improve  land  and  to  be  loaned  to- 
fifty  iron  boilers  for  this  object  But  with  tenants  for  life,  of  limited  estates,  at  6^  per 
the  widest  and  most  prompt  use  of  all  the  cent,  per  annam,  repayable  in  twenty-two 
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years)  and  an  amendment  of  this  original  menton  and  Goaford  were  boDorabie  in- 
act,  designed  to  increase  employment  for  stances  of  prompt  action  in  adopting  it 
the  destitute.  So  fntense  beoime  the  pressore  in  Jan* 
The  I^bor-rate  act  passed  at  the  close  nary,  that  the  Productive  Employment 
of  the  session  of  M6»  chapter  107,  and  Committee  of  Dublin,  among  whom  were 
to  continue  in  force  one  yeavt  was  in  the  Marquis  fA  Sligo,  Lord  Famham,  G. 
principle  a  consolidation  of  all  the  public  A.  Hamilton,  Wm.  Smith  O'Brien  and  J. 
road  acts  and  of  all  these  drainage  acts.  Bolton  Massey,  issued  a  circular,  calling 
Doubts  however  existed  as  to  the  extent  a  national  meeting  of  all  the  peers,  mem- 
to  which  this  act  could  be  applied  to  the  hers  of  Parliament  and  landed  proprie- 
dminage  of  land.  To  remove  these  doubts  tors  of  Ireland,  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin, 
and  to  make  known  the  views  of  gov-  on  the  14th  of  January  to  devise  measures 
ernmeut  in  its  interpretation  Mr.  Labou-  of  both  temporary  and  permanent  relict, 
chere,  the  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  This  Circular,  accompanied  by  two  series 
the  5th  Oct.  issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  of  resolutions,  was  dispatched  to  every 
'  the  departments  of  the  Board  of  Works,  county  of  the  Island.  For  tempomr 
stating  explicitly  that  wherever  drainage  relief,  the  first  series  proposed,  that  au 
was  applied  for  under  the  act,  natlJie  (non-  the  shipping  of  the  country  which  could 
ers  of  a  towidcmd^  hut  the  proprietors,  resi-  be  spared  snould  at  once  be  employed  in 
dmt  and  absent,  qf  the  whoie  electoral  di-  bringing  food  to  the  shores  ot  Ireland ; 
vision  in  which  such  drainage  is  located  that  such  of  the  navigation  laws  as  relate 
must  assent  to  it,  otherwise  the  party  ap-  to  the  importation  of  food  should  be  sua* 
plying  will  be  liable  for  the  wholeamount  pended ;  that  the  distillation  of  grain  be 
and  the  same  will  be  chargeable  to  their  prohibited ;  that  the  ruinous  system  of 
land.  This  precluded  the  possibility  of  road  employment  be  stopped ;  that  gov- 
its  adoption  by  the  counties  generally ;  ernment  should  at  once  encourage  agri- 
for  assent  of  absentees  could  not  be  had ;  culture  by  supplying  seed  to  the  country, 
the  resident  party  were  unable,  and  still  The  measures  for  permanent  relief  em- 
more,  deemed  it  unjust  that  their  estates  braced  five  series: — Ist.  Declaring  all 
should  assume  an  expense  which  would  systems  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  de- 

2|ually  benefit  every  other  holder. —  structive,  that  did  not  increase  food,  or 
ence  presentments  were  continued  un-  articles  that  might  be  exchanged  for  it ; 
der  original  acts, and  vast  amounts  were  that  did  not  employ  labor  on  productive 
expended  in  opening  roads,  which  still  works,  br  private  indivtdnals,  and  thns 
remain  unfinished.  The  conditions  of  engaire  the  whole  eneigy  of  the  State, 
the  Labor-rate  Act  were  a  loan  to  be  re-  2d.  That  surplus  labor  should  be  em- 
paid  in  ten  years,  half-yearly,  at  3^  per  ployed  on  piers,  harbors,  curing  houses 
cent.,  the  amount  to  be  levied  as  the  poor*  and  salt  depots  for  fisheries  along  the  en- 
late,  and  one-half  the  poundaee-rate  to  tire  coast ;  that  proprietors  themselves 
be  dedaeted  from  each  pound  of  rent  for  should  reclaim  lands,  aided  by  a  public 
w&ich  the  holder  is  liable.  Under  either  loan,  and  the  land  improved  should  be  the 
system  the  cost  of  work  was  fully  30  if  security ;  that  naval  dock-yards,  safety 
not  40  per  cent,  above  that  done  by  con-  harbors  and  packet  stations  should  be 
tnet  or  private  enterprise.  There  was  allotted  to  Ireland ;  that  a  systematic  plan 
dso  a  vast  and  wasteful  expenditure  in  of  colonization  should  be  adopted,  by  re- 
tbe  administration  of  these  laws.  An  in-  claiming  waste  lands;  thai  as  foufirt 
stance  in  illustration  is  taken  from  the  have  no  means  to  emifraUt  and  other 
county  of  Kerry,  in  which  ten  men  and  classes  which  have,  will  not  undertake 
two  boys  were  employed  for  the  sum  of  it  on  a  large  scale,  the  State  should  pro- 
$14.50  per  week,  with  an  officer  having  mote  it  by  direct  intervention  of  informa- 
no  other  charge  than  the  oversight  of  this  tion  and  pecuniary  aid.  3d.  That  all  the 
company  at  $4  per  week.  &  vast  an  drainage  acts  should  be  so  consolidated, 
wmy  of  laborers,  if  minutely  inspected  that  the  improvement  of  farms  in  other 
at  such  a  cost,  would  soon  confiscate  the  ways  than  by  drainage  should  be  aided 
entire  Island ;  yet  such  and  far  more  point-  by  public  loan,  if  it  increased  the  value  of 
ed  instances  were  to  be  found;  wherever  the  land  7  per  cent,  per  annum ;  that  this 
public  works  were  prosecuted.  aid  with  consent  of  landlord  should  be 
Of  all  these  acts  the  most  efficient  aid  extended  to  the  tenant,  and  that  the  ten* 
was  rendered  under  the  million  loan  or  ant  also  should  be  repaid  for  all  improve* 
Hammary  Drainage  Act,  and  Earls  Devon  ment  made  by  his  own  capital.  4th.  That 
and  Antrim,  Lords  Arran,  Carew»  Pal-  the  laws  should  be  sp  revised  that  parts 
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of  Mtatas  in  the  court  of  Equity  en  ba  gti  Imbor,  apcnding  two  dayt  tt  thtt  Ikbor, 

sold  to  pay  debts,  ako  to  diminish  the  MniinK  enough  to  buy  a  stone  and  a  half 

expense  and  delay  in  the  transfer  and  of  meal  for  his  family,  brought  it  home  an> 

exchange  of  property;  5th.  That  thefis-  ^1''^*^  and  untasted.  and  fell  down  dead 

cal  po5er  of  thiGrand  Jwy  be  trans.  ?» *«.^~;  »f  •"■  »'"'  ''""•e.  f"""  •'»°l"t« 

ferred  to  the  County  Boards,  with  all  con-  »"»'»"«"• 

trol  oyer  n>ads;  that  landlords  be  ena-  J^^  ^^^^  ^^  „j  ^^  ^^^      ,  ^^^ 

bled  to  improve  the  dweUings  of  the  ten.  ,„jj^„   was  adopted   to  petition   both 

V^- ,'S^   to   disseminate   agricultural  houses  ofParliaiSent.  demanding  that  on 

knowledge;  that  county    expenses  be  the  firat  day  of  the  session,  me^ures  be 

leried  not  only  on  land  bu  equal  y  on  ^^^^  ^    ^^^  g^g^i^nt  and  prompt 

all  other  woperty;   and  lastly,   hat  tlw  ,i„  f^*;  ,^,  ,,i,^         ,^ 

absentee  l)e  taxed  equally  with  the  resi-  f^^  Central  Relief  Committee  of  the 

dent  proprietor.         .....           ...  Society  of  Friends,  in  Dublin,  now  be- 

This  meetmgwss  attended  by  upwards  ^„,  (^^  ^„^„„  „f  ,„  yoiontary  aid 

of  SIX  hundred  Peers.  Members  of  Par-  f,„„  ^„^^j                    „      The  Rt. 

liament,  and  landed  proprietors  from  all  ^^   p,    (j^,^'  2^,^^,;^  Bishop  of 

paru  of  the  country.    The  debate  on  j^^       addressed  all  the  clergy  of  hit 

tbweresoluuons  was  animated  and  able,  ehureh.  directing  an  appeal  from  the 

^^.  ^^ ^'ff^*'  of  extietM  BaBeriag  p„|pi,  «„  the  10%  of  January.    Anap- 

Md  death  by  Btarvat.on,  exceeded  in  Ui  was  also  mkde  by  all  other  denoi- 

their  horrible  and  thrilling  details  any  *;^^,j„„g     The  British  Relief  Association 

ye   published.    The  late  Mr.  (yConneU  had  been  organized  on  the  1st  of  January. 

entered  warmly  into  the  debate.  „j  ^,  ^^^  collections  of  the  seveiil 

,.      .„,        .J    „     »     •  »  bodies  were  forwarded  to  this  Committee. 

.1."]*!  m'*°1''  "♦••  1          CJ^J^l  1.°.!°  The  circular  of  this  committee  was  dis- 

2^u  ^r'^o^c^^ttt^^ura^  W^htf^ltJi*^;  ^^^i^  America  in  the  steam«  of  the 

horror  and  starvation  pours  over  the  land.  «•»  of  December.  '46 ;  and  ere  the  close 

and  it  requires  every  man,  every  Chris-  «» 'I"  monlli,  or,  at  lartbest,  on  the  last 

tian,  to  come  forward  and  reicue  the  coun>  day  of  the  month,  drafts  were  on  the 

try,  if  possible,  fTom  so  dreadful  an  inflic-  way  from  Philadelphia  to  tite  scene  of 

tion.    What  is  the  principal  want }    O!  suffering,    in  about  sixty  days.  $10,000 

that  without  which  life  is  rapidly  transi>  -were  transmitted    from  the  (Society  id 

tory— food.    What  is  the  great  scarcity }—  Friends   in  that  city.      Meetings  were 

food.    Money  can  be  got  on  worlw  rf  »••  held  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in 

nous  kinds,  productive  and  unproductive;  r^i,nn„  gnj  onward,  to  raise  funds,  to 

but  what  signifies  the  giving  of  money,  if  ^    .     ^taBureB  for  collectine  breadstuft 

you  have  not  food  for  the  people?    1  nare  ,  «i^si,:„«  .«j  s^  r^„«.-./*k«^  ««  4U^ 

Wd  from  the  highest  authority,  from  a  *n^  clothing,  and  to  forwaTd^thcm  m  the 

member  of  the  Board  of  Worka,  that  on  quickest  manner  to  this  committee.    Ap- 

Saturday  CTening  no  less   than  £1,000  P<»«  ^««  »»d«  from  the  pulpit,  and 

were  paid  for  wages  in  a  particular  local-  lectuTes  delivered  in  all  onr  larcer  cities, 

ity,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name,  and  to  aid  the  work.     An  Irish  Relief  Com- 

not  tenpence- worth  of  bread  could  be  pro-  mittee  was  organized  in  New- York  dtf, 

cored  in  that  district.  composed  of  leading  merchants,  which  at 

"it  is  acalamity  which  you  cannot  com-  once  opened  correspondence   with  the 

pare  to  any  event  that  ever  previously  oc-  Central  Committee  of  Dublin,  advertising 

^*'"5^'*?"f°'??^^^T'i"*"       i!^!!?:  the  fact  through  all  the  journals,  anl 

political  economV  !  talk  to  me  of  getting  ^hich  would  be  proirmtly  shig)ed  tothe 

food  for  the  people !    Wherever  it  is  to  be  care  of  that  body.    New- York  city  re- 

had,  let  us  compel  government  to  get  it—  sponded  nobly  to  the  call  for  a  public 

wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  let  us  insist  on  meeting,  and  $15,000  were  immediately 

its  being  provided.    On  one  day,  it  is  s^d  sent  forward  to  districts  in  Ireland  re- 

that  it  would  cost  one  million  to  provide  mote  from  the  marts  of  commerce.  Books 

food ;  on  another,  that  it  would  cost  two  ^^^^  opened   by  the   New- York  Com- 

Dilliotis;  but  I  say.let  it  cost  fifty  mil-  mittee.  and  the  chairman,  M.  Van  Schaick, 

lions,  you  should  rescue  the  people  of  Ire-  j.       ^^  ^,^  ^^^  highly  intelligent  met- 

^HA  ^fi  n^hli^n,'??hlA^^^^  chant,  for  many  mouths^devotel himself, 

self-devotion  have  not  these  people  of  Ire-  ^  .   *  ,!••«.•  «*  v«oi  «nif  nnf  irm*  •««» 

land  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion  ?  ^^h  a  degree  of  zeal  and  Jintmng  encr- 

Am  I  not  proud  of  the  memory  of  my  poor  87  worthy  of  all  praise,  1o  the  details 

countryman,  who,  going  fourteen  miles  to  of  receiving  money  and  breadstuffl:  of 
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aseertaininff  the  most  dirtressed  locali-  of  tbe  (Jnited  States  to  Ireland,  durmg 
ties,  and  of  shipping  this  bounty  with  this  period,  cannot  be  less  than  $1,000,- 
the  greatest  possible  dispatch.  He  was  000.  Where  in  the  history  of  the  world 
succeeded  by  James  Revburn,  Esq.,  who  has  there  been  found  charity  like  this  ?  A 
has  continued  these  labors  with  like  few  brief  pages  came  over  the  Atlantic  in 
zeal  and  ability.  Provisions  and  money  which  was  beard  the  faintest  cry  of  the 
continued  to  now  in  from  every  direc-  destitute,  which  but  feebly  set  forth  the 
tion,  and  ere  the  close  of  May,  thirteen  awful  foreboding  of  pestilence  and  famine 
vessels  had  gone  on  their  errand  of  mercy,  about  to  sweep  over  a  nation  of  nine  mil- 
In  other  cities  vessels  were  also  freight-  lions  ofsouls,  when  instantaneously,  as  by 
ed  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  respective  one  warm  and  gushing  impulse,  the 
localities.  The  press  in  every  part  of  whole  American  people  rushed  to  her  re- 
the  Union  spoke  out  with  one  voice  in  lief.  Not  only  the  richest  gave  of  his 
earnest  appeal.  **  The  number  of  pub-  wealth,  but  the  poorest  of  his  mite, 
lie  meetings  that  have  been  held,"  said  a  The  donations  from  England  and  Ire- 
correspondent, '*  is  too  |^reat  to  be  chron-  land,  received  by  the  committee  in  the 
icled  in  this  letter.  Cities,  towns,  vil-  same  period,  amounted  to  (220,000. 
lages,  whether  near  or  remote,  have  been  But  while  these  gifts  were  gatherioe  and 
deeply  stirred,  and  are  coming  to  the  in  transit,  want  and  pestilence  was  doing 
rescue  in  the  spirit  of  universal  brother-  its  terrible  work.  There  was,  too,  an 
hood.  I  should  judge  that  at  least  j&50,-  alarming  advance  in  the  price  of  food, 
000  had  already  been  contributed  in  not  only  in  Ireland  and  England,  but  in 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  donations  in  France  and  the  region  of  the  Baltic  So 
the  shape  of^food  and  clothing;  and  enormous  was  this  advance,  that  the  poor 
these,  I  trust,  are  only  the  first  drops  of  starving  peasant  could  scarcely  obtain  his 
a  coming  shower."  stone  of  flour,  (14  lbs.)  for  $1,1 2|,  or 

It  was  a  true  account.    Strength  had  his  Indian  meal  for  less  per  stone  than  56 

been  given  to  the  movement  by  a  public  and  75  cts.    Corn  costing  $7,  and  the 

meeting  in  Washington  city,  on  the  18th  transit   expense  $2.50=^,50,  sold    in 

of  February,  oriirinating  with  members  of  Dublin  for  $18  ! 

Congress.  'The  Vice  President  of  the  Uni-  We  can  give  but  a  brief  and  meagre 
ted  States  acted  as  Chairman,  assisted  by  account  of  tne  suffering  dnrins  the  re- 
kading  members  of  Senate  and  House  as  maining  winter  months.  In  Dublin  South 
Vice  Presidents.  Resolutions  were  adopt-  Union  poorhoase — 1946  inmates,  815 
ed,  recommending  to  the  people  of  Amer-  were  sick  of  fever.  In  a  parish  of  18,000 
lea  a  general  contribution  in  money  or  in  Skibbereen,  it  was  said  5000  must  die 
provisions.  A  circular  to  that  effect  was  in  the  next  two  weeks.  In  Queens 
forwarded  to  all  the  leading  cities.  The  county,  in  a  single  parish,  80  had  recently 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  application,  ten-  died,  and  3000  were  destitute.  In  the 
dered  two  of  the  naval  ships  not  in  actual  SI igo  county  poorhouse,  343  sick  of 
service,  for  the  freight  of  these  contribu-  fever,  patients  lying  three  in  a  bed,  and 
tioQs.  The  voyn^es  of  the  Jamestown  the  peasantry  burying  large  nnmbeia 
and  the  Macedonian,  the  grateful  recep-  without  coffins.  In  Waterford  County 
tion  of  their  cargoes  by  the  authorities  of  poor-house  660, 180  received  in  one  day, 
Dublin  and  Cork,  and  the  address  to  the  80  rejected,  and  fever  prevailing  to  an 
President  and  people  of  the  United  States,  alarming  eVtent.  In  Boscommon  conn- 
are  matters  of  public  history,  ty,  over  100  dying  weekly,  and  374 

Though  not  all,  the  larger  fraction  of  sick  in  its  poor-house.    The  poor-house 

donations  in  the  United  States  were  sent  of  the  County  of  Clare  so  overcrowded, 

to  the  Dublin  Committee.    We  have  their  that  disease  almost  amounting  to  a  plagae 

manuscript    statement    that    the    total  was  carrying  off  from  8  to  12  daily.    In 

amount  of  donations  received  by  them  Mayo  County  poor-house  712  inmates, 

from  America,  in  money  and  provisions,  and  not  bed-clothes  for  300 ;  all  in  tbe 

from  tbe  last  of  December,  1846,  to  July  most  revolting  state  of  filth,  and  to  add 

10th,  1847 — a  period  of  little  more  than  to  its  misery,  a  sale  for  debt  hourly  ex- 

six  months — was  $545,105.    If  we  add  pected.      In   Bantry,  Cork   County,  of 

to  this  the  probable  amouut  from  the  pub-  17,000  inhabitants,  10,000  in  absolute 

lie  contribution  sent  to  other  parties  in  destitution — 800  in  the  poor-house  and 

Ireland,andalso  the  amount  sent  by  rela-  12  deaths  daily.     Skibbereen  one  mass 

tives  here  to  their  friends  and  families  at  of   famine,   disease   and   death.     The 

home,  the  total  amount  of  the  donations  wretched  inhabitants  perishing  of  fever. 
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six  in  a  bed,  and  without  attendants.  In  to  48.  per  stone,  (70  ct8.or  $1  for  14  lbs.) 
tbe  poor-house  of  Skibbereen,  146  deaths  What  is  this  bat  slow  death,— a  mere  en- 
the  previous  month,  and  the  total  of  abling  the  patient  to  endure  for  a  little 
deaths  213.  Bodies  wrapped  in  calico  longer  time  the  disease  of  htinger  ?  Yet 
bags,  and  carried  to  the  grave-jard  in  a  even  this  was  the  state  of  those  who  were 
coffin  with  movable  sides,  and  from  these  considered  well  of[— -provided  for ;  and 
thrown  into  tbe  earth,  the  most  sacred  for  this  provision  the  people  wereevery- 
customs  in  burial  neglected.  In  two  where  begging  as  for  their  lives, 
parishes  of  9000  inhabitants,  6000  utterly  "Among  other  stories  of  death,  we  heard 
destitute,  and  in  that  of  Schull  25  die  of  a  woman  who  had  died  five  days  be- 
daily.  In  county  of  Armagh,  parish  of  fore  of  fever,  brought  on  by  want ;  her 
Lurgan,  poor-house  closed — 75  died  in  infant,  who  had  been  found  clinging  to 
one  day.  In  Armagh  poor-house,  45  her  after  death,  bad  also  died.  And  we 
die  weekly.  In  a  parish  in  Cavan  found  that  there  was  a  girl  of  8  years  old 
county,  no  language  could  describe  the  said  to  be  also  in  the  lever,  and,  owing 
misery,  in  a  district  in  Clare  county,  on  to  the  superstitiofus  horror  of  infection, 
46  acres,  were  quartered  110  souls,  all  which  overmasters  the  general  charity  of 
destitute,  and  living  on  sea-weed  ;  the  the  Irish  peasantry  one  to  another,  still 
whole  parish  of  12,000  presents  a  fright-  left  in  the  cabin  alone  and  uncared  for. 
ful  picture  of  misery.  At  a  place  near  VVe  of  course  could  not  leave  this  case 
Castlebar,  Mayo  county,  of  460  inhabi-  without  further  inquiry;  and  after  a 
tants,  364  are  in  utter  want.  In  one  long  walk,  in  a  roost  miserable  cabin  by 
house  five  children  lying  naked  on  straw  the  sea-side,  into  which  we  could  scarcely 
under  one  ragged  sheet ;  two  others  in  the  crawl,  we  found  this  poor  child  yet  alive, 
mother's  lap,  their  flesh  all  wasted,  and  but  lying  on  the  damp  clay,  in  the  dark, 
showing  nothing  but  bone  and  sinew.  In  unable  to  get  up,  no  clothes  on,  or  cover- 
another  place  of  900,  476  destitute.  In  ing  but  a  ragged  cloth,  the  roof  above  her 
Connemara,  the  survivors  were  said  to  open  to  the  rain. 

be  walking  skeletons ;  children  and  wo-  «•  When  we  entered  a  villsge,  our  fifst 

men  in  many  cabins  unable  to  stand.    A  question  was,  how  many  deaths  ?     *  The 

volume  mieht  be  filled  with  similar  de-  hunger  is  upon  u»,*  was  everywhere  the 

tails ;  the  lollowing  quotations  are  but  a  cry,  and  involuntarily  we  found  ourselves 

faithful  picture  of  the  whole  west  coast  regarding  this  hunger  as  we  should  an  ep- 

of    Ireland,  from    Dunfanaghy  on  the  idemic,  fooking  upon  starvation  as  a  dis- 

North,  to  Cork  on  the  South.    Mr.Fors-  **^-    ^"  fact,  as  we  went   along    our 

ter  says :-« Near  tbe  Kylemore  Lake,  r,?1r«rwS  on5^  w.^o^^""  k^^^ 

/r'«i.-«»«  n^  \  .....I      41.             I  -u  •       e  that  they  lived,  and  I  have  no  doubt  what* 

(Galway  Co  )  under  the  grand  chain  of  ^j^J^  j^  ^    ^^^er  country  the  m«. 

mountains  the  «  Twelve  Pins,'   we  found  j^^y  ^ould  have  been  far  greateiw-that 

lull  a  hundred  men  making  a  new  road,  many  lives  have  been  prolonged,  perhaps 

After  long  cross-questioning,  we  learned  saved,  by  tbe  long  apprenticeship  to  want  in 

that  their  wajres  did  not  average,  taking  which  the  Irish  peasant  has  been  trained, 

one  week  with  another,  and  allowing  for  and  by  that  lovely,  touching  charity  which 

broken  days,  more  than  four  shillings  and  prompts  him  to  share  his  scanty  meal  with 

sixpence  per  week  per  head ;  and  this  ">>  atarving  neighbor.     But  the  springs 

we  found  confirmed  by  our  inquiries  in  j(  ***"  charity  must  rapidly  be  dried  up. 

other  districU :  in  fact,  for  the  more  dis-  ^'^^  *  "^^^^g®  ^^  ^Sl^'l^'  f^e  hunger* 

should  consider  this  too  high  an  average,  failing  i„to  the  same  abyss  of  ruin.   There 

To  get  to  their  work,  many  of  the  men  i,  now  bat  little  differance  between  the 

have  to  walk  five,  even  seven  Irish  miles :  small  farmer  and  the  squatter.    We  hewd 

the  Serjeant  of  a  police-station,  by  the  in  Galway  of  little  tradesmen  secretly  beff- 

road-side,  told  us  that  the  custom  of  these  ging  for  soup.    The  priest  cannot  get  his 

men  was  to  take  a  little  meal  ffrnel  before  dues,  nor  the   landlord   his  rent.    The 

starting  in  the  morning, — ^taking  but  one  highest  and  the  lowest  in  the  land  are 

meal  one  day,  and  treating  themselves  forced  into  sympathy  by  this  all-mastering 

with  two  the  next    He  mentioned  cases  ^"l^'^owV.                                      ,    . 

in  which  they  had  worked  till  they  fell  „  ,      ?J!li  ^H*  n-^  *  corrwpondent, 

^-^-  *K  :-  4^  1-      D           A    •«       "^  V^  I  waited  on  the  Dispensary  Physician, 

over  their  tools.     Four  and  sixpence  (or  jy,  jyonor^n,  and  while  in  hi.  ho/se  wit! 

$1 12  1-2)  per  week,  thus  earned,  the  messed   scenes  which   would   appal  tfie 

sole  resource  of  a  family  of  six,  with  In-  stoutest  heart.    Tbe  door  of  the  house  was 

dian  meal  their  oheape»t  food,  at  28.  10.  literally  besieged  with  persons  demanding 
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relief,  eome  requiring  food  to  salisfy  their  under  separate  management.  Circniars, 
immediate  necewitieB,  while  others  were  embracing  a  series  of  inquiries  with  re- 
clamorous  for  medical  relief  for  some  spect  to  the  want  of  food  or  clothing,  were 
memhers  of  their  family,  who  were  in  a  ^^^^  to  every  county.     The  wonft  form 

i^n»^n?n^iv?t^nf *^^rv  Zf^^^^^  of  fevcr  and  Other  diseases  had  been  in- 

want  and  privations  of  every  description.  ,       ,,        ,.         .i.i...i.. 

"  The  Rev.  Charles  Cauiaeld,  Rector  of  ^nced  by  a  bad  vegetable  diet,  by  the  nee 

Creagh,  Skibbereen,  one  of  the  members  <>'  "limpets"  and  various  kinds  of  sea- 

of  the  deputation  to  England  from  that  ^ecd.    As  the  most  effectual   remedy, 

town,  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state  and  as  affording  a  more  solid  nonrtsb- 

of  thingd  in  the  district.    In  reeard  to  one  ment,  the  use  of  rice  was  resorted  to, 

parish  which  he  visited  a  few  da^^s  since,  both  in  the  soup-shops  and  as  a  separate 

the  reverend  gentleman  says—*  I  feel  per-  diet.    Even  with  no  more  than  ordinary 

suaded,  firom  what  the  rector   told  me.  scarcity.  let  it  be  observed,  there  are  vast 

'^^'le^iir^SishTn  ^at"  arish  ^^  numbers  in  Ireland  ivbo  never  eat  meat 

withio  th^ree  mo" ths!  unleL  aTon  a  l^ge*  ^''Jf ^V?"  ^^'J""^?  m  u  .u  ^.^ 
scale,  be  seat  to  them.  The  food  is  all  ^  ?"  **^?  first  of  March  the  committee 
consumed.  They  lie  in  a  village  scattered  *«<*  furnished  boilers,  estabhsbed  soup- 
along  the  coast,  with  a  large  barren  inoun-  sbops.  and  made  grants  in  money,  be- 
tain  in  the  centre.  Unless  relieved— and  Bides  distributing  a  large  amount  ot  pro- 
it  will  even  now  come  too  late  to  many —  visions  and  clothing  to  the  following 
they  must  perish  in  the  most  awful  manner,  counties :  In  Antrim,  one  shop  and  $200 ; 
Half  an  acre  has  been  added  to  the  church-  in  Armagh,  five,  and  $875;  in  Carlow, 
yard,  and  two  men  employed  todig  graves  two.  and  $250 ;  in  Cavan,  fourteen,  and 
for  all  brought ;  for  the  bodies  were  left  not  $j  575  {„  Cork,  eighty- two. and  $7,750 ; 
half  put  into  the  ground.-'  j^    jy^^^^    ^y^-^^^^   ^^^    ^2^0,-     in 

Thus,  as  a  devastating  plague,  which  Down,  four,  and  $225;  in  Dublin,  one, 

00  human  power  could  check,  did  death  and  $1,000 :  in  Fermanagh,  twelve,  and 

do    its  work.      Its  pail  had  not  only  $1,190;    in  Gaiway,  twenty-five,   and 

settled  over  Ireland's  mountain  wilds,  her  $4,025;    in  Kilkenny,  one,  and  $400; 

sterile  shores,  her  beautiful  vales,  and  in  Kildare,  one,  and  $125;  in  Kings,  fif- 

around   her  poesy- breathing  lakes;  its  teen,  and  $2,375;  in  Limerick,  six,  and 

darkness  was  now  shrouding  her  richest  $975;  in  Londonderry,  two,  and  $100; 

gardens    and    fields,  which   under   the  in  Longford,  six,  and  $650;  in  Mayo, 

Sand  of  culture  had  borne  a  golden  har-  twenty-one,  and  6,045 ;  in  Moiiagban, 

vest.    The  power  of  her  thousand  fairy  eleven,  and    91,300;    in   Roscommon, 

legends  was  no  longer  talisman ic  to  her  eight,  and  $1,465;   in   Sligo,  six,  and 

peasantry.     Neither  these,  nor  the  ruins  $1,625;   in  Tipperary,  thirty-two,  and 

of    those    ivy-mantled     churches    and  $3,295;  in  Tyrone,  nine,  and  $950;  in 

round-towers,  which  once  enshrined  the  Waterford,  twelve,  and  $1,375;  in  Wex- 

Bacred  fire,  were  longer  a  theme  of  inter-  ford,  five,  and  $600 ;  in  Wicklow,  rtiree, 

est,  in  which  to  forget  the  gnawings  of  and  $425  :    in  all,  three   hundred    and 

hunger.    Even  their  Bibles,  the  mostsa-  twelve  soup-shops  in  twenty-five  of  the 

cred  and  last  possession  to  be  yielded, were  thirty- two  counties  of  the  Island, 

pledged  to  lengthen  out  an  existence  now  This  plan  and  its  execution  are  alike 

nlJedonly  by  suffering  and  blank  despair,  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart,     ft  is 

The  labors  of  the  central  committee  at  evidence  of    no    ordinary  benevolence 

Dublin  were  conducted  with  great  saga-  that  the  devoted  secretaries  of  that  com- 

city  and  prudence.    To  avoid  expense  of  mittee  assumed  and  most  faithfully  dis- 

carriage,  and  to  give  relief  with  the  least  charged  the  arduous  and  trying  duties  of 

possible  delay,  on  the  arrival  of  a  cargo  this  great  work,  with  no  other  reward 

from  England  or  America,  it  was  placed  than  that  of  an  approving  conscience.     It 

in  the  government  stores  at  Dublin,  Lim-  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  history  of  any 

erick,  or  Cork  ;  and  wherever  there  were  country  furnishes  a  more  noble  instance 

suitable  naval  stores  to  be  found  near  the  of  unassuming  and  heaven-blest  labor. 

acene  of  distress,  an  order  was  at  ouce  On  the  assembling  of  Parliament  in 

made  by  mail  on  the  distant  dejtot.  January  last,  the  navigation  laws,  so  far 

Large  amounts  of  clothing  had  been  as  they  related  to  the  importation  of  food 

forwarded  from  England  and  America,  into  Ireland,  were  suspended.    Govera- 

and  up  to  this  period,  March  1st,  1847,  ment  ships  were  also  tendered  by  the 

the  committee  had  distributed  3,600  gar-  Admiralty  for  the  transportation  of  bresd- 

menta.     Hiit   department   was  placed  stulTs.    The  criais  with  Ireland  bad  come. 
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and  she  demanded  their  first  attention,  eren  if  greater  hy  onMhird  than  hereto- 
The  public  works,  even  where  the  famine  fore,  wiU  scarcely  add  a  fraction  to  the 
had  not  destroyed  everything,  had  para-  deficiency  in  the  dietary  of  the  nation, 
lyzed  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  nation.  Already  is  this  statement  confirmed  in 
These  had  not,  and  could  not,  be  made  the  alarming  accounts  from  the  localities 
effectual  in  mitigating  the  intensity  of  a  of  the  last  year's  destitution.  By  pab- 
suiTering  so  wide-spread  and  universal,  lished  returns  made  o?er  the  signatures 
Some  other  plan  must  be  adopted,  and  of  the  parish  clergy,  at  the  dose  of 
there  was  none  by  which  the  cost  of  October  there  were  utterly  destitute  and 
pauperism  could  be  made  chaigeable  upon  starving  in  three  parishes  of  Sll^ 
the  land  of  the  country,  so  feasible  as  to  County,  3,324 ;  in  twelve  parishes  in 
extend  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied  Boscommon,  28,916.  With  each  of  these 
poor,  by  a  new  law.  But  to  this  there  returns  the  unequivocal  declaration  is, 
were  great  and  almost  insuperable  objec-  that  the  people  are  in  a  worse  condition 
tions.  If  at  all,  the  plan  could  not  be  than  last  year,  that  there  is  no  employ* 
adopted  without  protracted  debate.  But  ment  and  no  resource  left  but  the  poor 
the  crisis  of  hunger  and  the  ravages  of  law.  Meetings  are  now  being  held  in. 
disease  roust  be  immediately  checked,  all  partsof  the  cou ntry  calling  for  the  aid 
Thousands  were  perishing.  It  was,  at  of  government.  The  question,  to  it,  is, 
that  moment,  estimated  that  between  four  what  in  the  legislation  of  two  sessions 
and  five  hundred  were  dying  daily  from  of  Parliament  have  you  danel  The 
starvation  and  the  diseases  it  created,  reluctant  reply  is  virtually,  -  for  the 
A  temporary  relief  act  was,  therefore,  present  we  are  done.  The  Catholic 
brought  forward,  by  which  rations  should  Prelates,  at  the  close  of  a  national  con* 
be  distributed  by  Government  till  the  ventioii  at  Dublin,  on  the  30th  October, 
measure  of  a  new  poor-law  could  be  de-  called  to  deliberate  on  the  present  appall- 
cided.  This  was  adopted ;  and  on  the  ing  prospect,  waited  on  the  Lord  Lien- 
first  of  June  last,  three  millions  of  ra-  tenant  with  an  elaborate  address,  calling 
tions,  and  before  the  expiration  of  this  for  the  interposition  of  government,  ana 
act  in  August,  nearly  five  millions  of  ra-  declaring  it  to  be  its  first  and  highest 
tions,  were  daily  distributed  to  Ireland's  duty  to  feed  and  save  its  subjects  from 
suffering  poor.  The  estimate  of  a  ration  starvation.  His  Excellency  admits  the 
was  2^.,  or  5  cents,  making  the  enor-  duty,  and  his  anxiety  and  vigilance  to 
mous  sum  of  $250,000  daily,  and  seven  learn  the  full  extent  of  the  destitution, 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  or  one  and  but  says  the  people  have  not  yet  done 
a  half  millions  sterling,  per  month.  This  what  they  are  able,  and  before  govern* 
is  a  groas  estimate ;  the  average,  how-  ment  comes  to  tneir  aid,  all  must  unite 
ever,  for  the  five  months,  could  not  fall  to  try  the  effect  of  the  new  poor-law. 
to  one-half  that  sum,  and  the  cost  of  the  On  the  7th  of  October  the  Relief 
relief  act  alone  amounted  to  at  least  six  Committee  of  Killmeena,  Mayo  County, 
millions  nounds  sterling,  or  thirty  mil*  declared  that  in  two  parishes  of  11,000 
lions  of  dollars.  people,  3,000  are  now  suffering  the  most 

The  new  poor-law   was  enacted  at  awlul  privation.    They^  have  subsisted 

the  close  of  the  session,  and  takes  effect  almost  entirely  on  turnips  since  the  gov* 

ere  the  opening  of  the  new  year.    The  ernment  radons  were  stopped  in  August 

principle  of  the  law  is,  that  the  work  or  last.  Amon^  these  are  3,000  able-bodied 

poor  house  shall  be,  as  now,  supported  laborers,  willing  to  work,  but  without 

by  rates  on  rent,  and  that  all  able-bodied  employment, and  now  with  their  families, 

poor,  who  have  not  above  one-niiarter  of  on  the  verge  of  starvation.    Thousands 

an  acre  of  land,  shall  receive  aid,  and  the  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  holding  more  than 

cost  shall  be  added  to  the  rates  as  a  tax  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  will  die 

on  land.  It,  therefore,  charges  the  entire  of  starvation  without  the  benefit  of  the 

cost  of  pauperism  upon  the  land.  poor  law.    On  the  west  coast  of  Clare,  in 

But  how  stands  Ihe  country  at  this  one  district,  there  are  800  families  with- 

moment  ?  First,  as  to  its  supply  of  food  out  any  visible  means  of  subsistence,  ex- 

for  the  ensuing  winter.    Not  more  than  cept  by  the  second  digging  of  the  potato 

one-sixth  the  usual  quantity  of  land  was  fields ;  and  in  groups  of  nundreds  they 

last  year  under  culture  of  the  potato,  were  seen  searching  for  this  pittance. 

The  crop,  although  highly  promising  The  whole   county  is   represented   as 

till  harvest,  has  been  gr^y  diminished  being  in  a  terrible  state,  covered  with 

by  disease.    The  amount  of  green  crops,  armed  parties.    Of  a  popnlation  of  6,000 
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in  a  parish  in  Tjeitrim,  2,600  are  said  to  not  of  the  aJternatire  itself;  it  was  the 
be  starring.  In  another  district  700  have  form  in  which  it  was  accepted.  If«  in- 
died  since  September  and  800  more  were  stead  of  a  Grant  Act  to  haild  nnprofit- 
sick  of  fever.  In  many  other  places,  able  roads,  a  Labor- rate  Act  to  drain 
from  the  want  of  wholesome  ana  suffi-  lands  which  should  remain  equally  iin- 
eient  food  fevers  are  rapidly  on  the  productive,  a  Relief  Act  to  distribute  ra- 
increase.  This  pressure  is  also  beginning  tions  to  be  charged  upon  the  land,  the 
to  show  itself,  as  it  did  not  to  any  extent  capable  resources  of  which  have  not 
last  year,  in  the  most  frightful  anarchy  been  half  developed  in  six  centuries  of 
and  wholesale  robbery.  Two  of  the  the  past ;  if,  instead  of  all  this  waste,  a 
most  worthy  farmers  in  the  Island  have  fund  of  ten  millions  sterling  had,  by  a 
been  shot  in  open  day  within  a  few  no  less  expensive  administration  than  the 
weeks.  At  the  ^approach  of  winter,  a  Board  of  Works,  engaged  the  whole  snr- 
year  since,  there  was  hope  from  the  pub-  plus  labor  of  the  nation  in  placing  under 
he  works ;  the  sympathy  of  the  govern-  a  high  order  of  tillage  the  land  already 
ment  was  stronger  than  now  ;  there  had  reclaimed ;  in  procuring  the  choicest 
been  no  drain  upon  the  sympathy  and  seed,  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
charity  of  other  nations,  and  the  hearts  implements,  from  the  best  models  of 
of  all  were  beating  warm  and  strong  to  other  nations ;  in  establishing  model 
succor  a  people  in  the  last  extremity  farms,  on  which  to  produce  premium 
of  affliction.  Now  the  sufferers  have  seed,  fruit,  and  stock ;  and  not  less  in 
little  dependence  on  roads  or  drainage ;  taking  from  her  coast  fisheries  but  a 
the  puolic  rations  are  withdrawn,  the  part  of  the  mine  of  wealth  by  which 
new  poor  law  is  not  fairly  in  operation,  Holland  became  what  she  is;  if  such 
and  when  it  is  so,  will  reach  but  a  few  had  been  the  form  of  a  loan  to  Ireland, 
of  the  thousands  of  the  smaller  tenants,  her  starving  millions  might  now  have 
There  is  no  hope  except  in  some  new  had  food,  her  dependent  and  thriftless 
measures  of  government.  Despair  now  people  might,  at  least,  have  had  the 
seizes  the  mind  of  the  populace,  as  it  prospect  of  indepei^ence,  and  the  nation 
never  has  before,  and  to  tnis  as  the  chief  have  made,  if  not  more,  the  beginning  of 
cause,  do  we  place  the  social  disorder  social  elevation.  It  would  have  created 
and  crimes  that  prevail,  and  which,  if  resources  for  the  liquidation  of  this  huge 
they  continue,  will,  sooner  than  famine,  debt,  whereas  now,  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
fill  up  the  cup  of  Ireland's  ruin.  her  territory  remains  solvent. 

Toe  condition  of  the  landed  property  Without  the  pressure  of  a  famine,  the 

is,  if  possible,  worse.    Her  estates  are  number  entitled  to  relief  under  the  new 

largely  encumbered  by  debt ;  the  nominal  poor-law  is  nearly  2,500,000.    Now  the 

are  not  the  real  landlords;  the  former  total  annual  rental  of  Ireland  is  about 

are  in  a  state  of  chronic  ruin,  and  have  thirteen  millions   pounds  sterling.     If 

no  hope  while  the  law  of  entail  controls  these  paupers,  therefore,  are  supported  at 

their  property.    The  peasant  Irish,  as  a  — the  lowest  estimate — Is.  9d.  a- week, 

nation,  have  little  self-reliance.    They  the  annual  amount  is  £11,375,000,  and 

depend  too  easily  on  others  to  guide  thus  neariy  absorbs  it.    The  operation 

them.    A  panic  once  created,  and  this  of  this  relief  act  already  shows  what  is 

dependence  takes  full  possession  of  the  the  condition  of  more  than  one-fourth  of 

mind.    The  Grant  and  Labor-rate  Acts  the  poor-law  Unions.    By  an  analysis  <tf 

opened  wide  the  arms  of  government,  these  Unions  as  they  are  at  the  present 

Weil  might  the  famine  of  '46  and,  47  moment,  there  are  more  than  forty  in 

ereate  a  panic,  even  in  the  highest  order  which  the  rated  property  does  not  give 

of  minds  upon  which  it  shpnld  come,  one  pound  to  each  inhabitant     In  all  of 

These  open  arms    swept  away  every  these  districts  the  people  are  not  half  fed» 

other  dependence,  and  the  millions  of  and  old  aee  comes  at  fifty.     The  total 

this  people  literally  threw  themselves  product  ofthis  soil  is  more  than  absorbed 

en  masse  under  the  protection,  and  upon  in  sustaining  life ;  it  leaves  nothing  for 

the  purse  of  the  government.    It  was,  rent;  and  if  so,  and  the  claims  of  the 

seemingly,  the  only  alternative — this,  or  new  poor-law  are  enforced  on  property, 

the  worst  of  all   deaths.    But  in  em-  what  alternative  is  there  but  confiscation? 

bracing  this  alternative,  they  have  mort-  As  many  more  of  these   Unions   are 

gaged  their  entire  territory,  with  all  its  rapidly  approaching  to  this  conditioa ; 

encumbrances,  to  government      Their  but  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  the 

now  deplorable  csondition,  however,  came  landlords  are  determined,  this  year,  to  it- 
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quire  and  enforce  full  payments  for  rent. 
What  shall  be  done  ?  says  the  tenant;  and 
meetings  in  large  numbers  are  now  hold- 
ing to  establish  leagues  of  tenant-farmers 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  univer- 
sal ejectment  which  threatens  them.  An- 
other appalling  famine  is  befoie  them, 
and  unless  there  come  a  radical  change 
in  the  fearful  prospect,  the  result  may  be 
one  general,  organized  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  rent. 

We  have  said  nothing  directly  in  our 
present  writing  on  immigration.  The 
famine,  in  all  its  extent  and  intensity, 
could  not  be  shown  but  by  a  considera- 
tion, somewhat  in  detail,  of  all  the  meas- 


ures of  the  British  Government — of  the 
voluntary,  organizations  in  Europe  and 
America;  the  principles  of  the  one,  and 
the  pi^esses  of  the  other,  to  mitigate  its 
distress  and  to  check  its  ravages.  In  all 
this  we  have  a  degree  of  power— of  ac- 
cumulative power — which  has  brought 
multitudes  to  our  shores,  and  which  will 
yet  swell  the  tide  of  immigration  to  a 
higher  point,  if  another  crisis  is  already 
upon  that  sifflicted  people.  The  home 
evidence  of  this  power  we  find  in  the 
condition  of  things  in  our  own  and  sister 
cities,  and  this  we  must  leave  to  a  brief 
discussion  in  our  next  issue. 
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Sieut  erat^*  expresses  in  two  words  the  efforts  as  vain.    New  and  bloody  riots  take 

sum  of  the  intelligence  from  the  old  world  place  every  day  between  the  hungry  people, 

brought  us  by  the  latest  arrivals  during  the  the  soldiers,  and  the  tenants. 

past  month.  "  All  things  are  as  they  were  ;"  In  Endand  rhe  commercial  distress  had 

or  if  they  have  changed,  it  is  not  for  the  bet-  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  her  Mjyesiy's 

ter.    What  with  revolutions  and  civil  war  in  ministers  took  the  important  step  of  setting 

Switzerland,  insurrection  in  Italy,  starvation  aside  the  existing  currency  law  and  thus  re- 

and  political  mass  meetings  in  Ireland,  fail-  lieving  the  Bank  of  England.    On  the  2Sth 

ares   and   bankruptcies  in  England,  reform  of  October  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the 

assemblies   and  government  opjpressions  in  Governor  and  Deputy  of  the  Rink,  which 

France,  Asiatic  cholera  in  Russia — the  con-  contained  the  following  recommendations  : 

dition  of  Europe  has  seldom  presented  a  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  recommend 

more  melancholy  picture.                       ^  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 


Ireland  remains  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, so  that  murders — cruel,  blood-thirsty 
murders— continue  to  disgrace  the  south- 
em  and  western  provinces.  The  question 
of  tenant-rights  is  now  being  much  discussed 
and  an^tated,  from  one  ena  of  the  Island  to 


m  the  present  emergency,  to  enlarge  the 
amount  of  their  discounts  and  advances, 
upon  approved  security  ;  but  that,  in  order  to 
retain  this  operation  within  reasonable  lim- 
its, a  high  rate  of  interest  should  be  charged. 
In  present  circumstanccF,  they  would  sug- 


the  other.  A  kind  of  monster  meeting  was  ,gest  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  be 
held  at  Kilmacthomas,  and  an  address  agreed  less  than  8  per  cent.  If  this  coarse  should 
to  by  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland,  has  lead  to  any  infringement  of  the  existing  law. 
been  presented  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prepared 
Lieutenant.  The  present  situation  of  Ire-  to  propose  to  Parliament,  on  its  meeting,  a 
land  is  rather  worse  than  last  year.  The  bill  of  indemnity.^  They  will  rely  ui)on  the 
present  relief  measures  are  insufficient  to  discretion  of  the  directors  to  reduce  as  soon 
mitigate  to  the  proper  extent  the  miseries  and  as  possible  the  amount  of  their  notes,  if  any 
privations  of  this  unhappy  people.  The  an-  extraordinary  issues  should  take  place,  with- 
swer  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  not  so  favora-  in  the  limits  prescribed  b^  law.  Her  Majes- 
ble  as  could  have  been  expected.  The  pre-  ty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  any 
latea  deplored  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Lieu-  extra  profit  derived  from  this  measure 
tenant,  and  expressed  a  determination,  should  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  pub- 
should  his  Excellency  prove  unable  to  carry  lic^  but  the  precise  mode  of  doing  so  must  be 
his  humane  wishes  into  effect,  to  lay  at  the  left  to  future  arrang^ement.  Her  Majesty's 
foot  of  the  throne  the  awful  condition  of  this  Government  are  not  insensible  to  the  evilof 
portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominion.  Another  any  departure  from  the  law  which  has  placed 
disastrous  campaign  is  before  Ireland.  If 
they  look  on  the  misfortunes  of  last  year  they 
find  their  future ;  all  the  horrors  of  the  fam- 
ine gather  around  them,  day  bv  day  and 


the  currency  in  this  country  upon  a  sound 
basis  ;  but  they  feel  confident  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  the  measure  which 
thev  have  proposed  may  be  safely  adopted ; 


minute  by  minute,  in  thicker  and  more  im-  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  main  provis- 

penetrable  gloom     The  Irish,  like  chained  ions  of  that  law,  and  the  vital  principle  of 

victims,  stare  wUdly  into  the  dark,  despair-  preservingthe  convertibility  of  the  bank  note, 

ing  of  all  escape,  foregoing  ail  their  past  may  be  firmly  maintained.  * 
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Tliifl  was  ftoeeded  to  on  the  same  date  Uy  that  he  would  proenre  an  eqaivalent  place  for 

the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  in  the  the  proaecator.    In  literature  there  haa  not 

following  resolutions :  appeared  anything  new  and  of  interest  for 

**  Resolved,  That  this  Court  do  accede  to  some  time. 
the  recommendation  contained  in  the  letter  From  France,  the  last  arrival  added  bat 
fiom  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  little  to  the  intelligence  received  previoasly. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  dated  this  dayt  The  French  papers  state  that  in  a  private  inter- 
and  addressed  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy-  view  between  Louis  Philippe  and  his  minis- 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  ters,  Guizot  and  Duchatel  were  in  favor  of  m- 
has  mat  been  read.  terfering  in  Switzerland  with  an  army,  but 
**  That  the  mvMmvm  rate  of  discount  on  the  measure  was  opposed  by  the  Minifrter  of 
bills  not  having  more  thai^  95  days  to  run  be  War.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  reported 
8  per  cent.  that  the  French  Government  had  assisted  the 
"  That  advances  be  made  on  Bills  of  Ex-  Jesuit  party  and  would  interfere  in  its  favor, 
change,  on  stock.  Exchequer  Bills,  and  other  The  National  and  several  other  papers  state 
improved  securities,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  that  a  hundred  chests,  containing  6000  mus- 
20OO{,  and  for  periods  to  be  fixed  by  the  gov-  kets,  two  eight-pounders,  and  two  howitxerst 
emors,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum."  with  a  large  store  of  artillery  ammunition. 
The  measure  consists  in  permitting  the  have  been  taken  from  the  citadel  of  Besan- 
Bank  to  discount  commercial  bills  and  ad-  con  and  dispatchedtto  Friboorg  for  the  Catho 
vance  money  on  securities  at  discretion,  the  Uc  Cantons  of  the  Sonderbund. 
Government  engaeing  to  indemnify  them  for  The  Duke  d*AumaIe,  son  of  Louis  Fhilinpe, 
an  over  issue.  The  only  condition  imposed  has  been  appointed  Viceroy  oi  Algeria,  while 
is  in  the  rate  of  interest ;  this  is  high,  but  Prince  Joinville  has  resumed  the  command 
the  knowledge  that  discount  can  always  be  of  the  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean, 
obtained  at  the  Bank,  as  a  last  resort,  must  The  French  Ambassador  at  Rome  has  been 
have  the  effect  to  lessen  the  panic.  recalled,  as  Pius  IX.  had  ab:}olateIy  foibid- 
The  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  den  him  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  rerrara. 
continues  for  want  of  employ,  and  the  evil  is  Louis  Philippe  has  declared  himself  also 
now  aggritvated  by  the  dismissal  of  thou-  against  the  Pope,  so  far  at  least  as  to  prohibit 
sands  engaged  upon  the  railways,  upon  which  the  singing  of  the  hymn  to  Pius  IX.  in  any 
work  has  been  arrested  for  want  of  means  place  of  amusement  in  Paris.  It  was  an- 
togoon.  On  the  19th  ult.  a  deputation  of  nounced  to  be  sung  at  the  Chateau  des  Fleure, 
Liverpool  m<Tchant8  waited  on  Lord  John  and  in  the  Champs  Klysees,  but  greatly  to  the 
Russell  in  Downing  street,  and  set  forth  in  disappointment  of  the  audience,  the  agent  of 
earnest  terms  all  the  evils  under  which  the  the  prefect  of  police  interfered  and  silenced 
town  and  the  general  commerce  of  the  coun-  the  artists. 

tnr  were  laboring.  An  advance  on  the  credit  The  accounts  from  Switzerland  are  of  the 
of  the  country   was  solicited,  but  the  gov-  most  gloomy  character,  and  it  is  probable 
emment  refused  the  application.    A  public  that,  by  the  present  time,  the  opposing  parties 
meeting    of  the  bankers,   merchants,  and  have  come  to  actual  conflict.    The  Diet,  be- 
traders  of  Manchester,  called  by  the  mayor,  sides  50,000  regular  troops,  has  empowered 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall.    The  meeting  the    Government   to   add  as  many  to  that 
was  numerously  attended,  and  the  following  number  as  it  may  consider  necessary  to  pot 
resolutions    were   passed :—"  That,    in  the  a  speedy  stop  to  the  insurrection  of  the  Caih- 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  interests  of  the  olic  Cantons,    llie  sittings  of  the  Diet  are 
country  at  large,  and  more  especially  the  now  held  with  closed  doors,  and  new  volon- 
railway  interest  require  the  postponement  of  teers  are  coming  to  enlist  every  day.    The 
new  undertakings;  and  this  meeting  strongly  present  cause  of  Switzerland  cannot  be  de- 
recommends  all  railway  companies  to  defer  cided  without  a  sanguinary  battle,  or  the  rr- 
commenciiie  new  works  until  the  lines  now  call  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland  by  the 
in  course  ofconstruction  are  completed."  '  Pope.    The  French  papers  announce  that 
In  Oldham  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  Pius  iX.  had  recalled  the  Jesuits  from  that 
mills  work  short  time^nd  several  concerns  country,  and  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  re- 
we  entirely  stopped.    The  number  of  hands  press  this  religious  order througout  the  world, 
totally  de.stitute  of  work  is  greater  than  it  Since  the  abdication  of  the  Duke  of  Lucca, 
had  been  for  several  years,  and  the  cotton  and  the  annexation  of  that  Duchy  to  Tuscany, 
manufactories  at  work  are  extremely  small,  a  part  of  its  territory  has  passed  into  the  ma- 
and  almost  daily  on  the  decrease.    !New  fail-  tei-nal  hands  of  Maria  Louisa,  and  another 
ures  had  taken  place  in  England  and  other  part  of  the  territory  is  now  under  the  tyran- 
paits  of  Europe  since  the  I9th  of  October,  nical  government  of  Modena.    Those  people 
With  starvation  in  Ireland  again,  and  want  who  were  lately  under  the  liberal  government 
of  employment  in  Great  Britain,  a  gloomy  of  Tuscany  cannot  so  easily  submit  thein- 
winter  impends  over  that  country,  the  calam-  selves  to  a  tyrannical  one,  and  certainly  it 
J^P^i®  u        *^  the  power  of  Parliament  will  will  cause  an  msurrection,  or,  perhaps,  it  will 
hardly  be  able  to  assuage.  be  the  signal  of  a  general  revolution.    The 
Late  news  from  China  make  it  probable  Austrians  still  occupy  Ferrara  and  Comac- 
uiat  the  English  forces  there  will  again  open  chio,  and  the  negotiations  between  the  cabi- 
meir  batteries  upon  the  Chinese  forts.    The  nets  of  Vienna  and  Rome,  under  the  friendly 
English  Envoy  had  arrived  in  Rome,  but  mediation  of  the  Prussian  envoy,  have  not 
nothing  had  transpired  respecting  his  secret  been  crowned  with  success.    The  Pope  will 
mission.    Sir  Robert  Peel  was  received  with  not  agree  with    Austria  unless  this  power, 
a  public  demonstration  on  a  recent  visit  to  evacuates  Ferrara  and  the  fortress  of  Comac- 
Liverpool.  A  true  bill  has  been  found  against  chio.    Ten  ofl^cers  were  sent  to  Toulon  by 
Lord  WilUiam  Paget  for  obtaining  two  one  Pius  IX.  to  purchase  14,000  muskets*  and  the 
hondred  pound  notes  under  the  false  pretence  military  authorities  at  Toulon  received  or- 
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ders  to  prepare  them  for  the  Roman  govern-  In   Austria  several  HangariaQ,  Croatian 

meat.    The  municipal  court  of  Ferrara  has  and  Polish    battalions   protested  that  they 

voted^^,0(X)  for  the  purchase  of  muskets  for  would  not  fight  against  Italy.    The  Emperor 

the  civil  guard.     The  motu  proprip  of  Pius  had  received  a  letter  from  Home,  written  by 

IX.  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  the  the  Pope  himself.    It  is  believed  that  it  wifl 

municipal  council  and  the  senate  of  Rome  retard  any  amicable  arrangement  between 

was  lately  published  in  Rome.    This  is  an  these  powers.   Prince  Mettemich  is  inclined 

immense  reform  and  advantage  to  Rome,  to  conciliation,  and  the  evacaation  of  Ferra- 

which  was  entirely  deprived  of  municipal  ra,  but  Field  Marshal  Count  de  Radetski  and 

institutions.     Another   motu  propria  ema-  the  Aulic  Council  of  War  have  not  declared 

nated  from  Pius  on  the  10th  ult.  giving  aeon-  in  favor  of  such  a  solution.    Thev  fear  that 

stitution    to   the  ConsuUa,   or   Parliament,  if  the  Poutifical  government  should,  as  pro- 

which  he  had  convoked  to  meet  on  the  16th  posed,  garrison  Uie  town  of  Ferrara  with 

of  November.    Some  riots  have  occurred  at  Swiss  troops,  there  might  in  the  present  state 

Ferrara  between  the  Austrians  and  the  pco-  of  things,  be  unpleasant  collisions  between 

ple^  and  the  citizens  would  have  sounded  the  them  and  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  citadel, 

tocsin  and  taken  veneeance,  hat  Cardinal  In  Germany  miserv  and  emigration  are  what 

Cincchi  interposed  and  tranquilized   them,  occupy  the  whole  tlioughts  of  the  poor.    The 

After  the  publication  of  the  constitution  the  peasantry  are  in  a  most  oppressed  state,  under 

people  of  Rome  went  en  nuuK  to  the  Monte  severe  laws.     In  many  parts  of  Glermany« 

Cavallo  to  thank  the  Pope,  and  the  same  day  as  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  Nassau,  and  Darm- 

large  olacards  were  posted  on, the  wdls  in  stadt,  the  poorer  class  live  in  the  most  miser»- 

severai  parts  of  the  city,  containing  an  ad-  ble  maimer.    Their  food  is  of  the  most  mea- 

dress  to  the  Romans  aeainst  the  late  govern-  gre  kind ;    rye  and  barley  bread,  potatoes 

ment,  and  against  Lambruschini,  finishing  by  and  milk,  are  their  principal  articles  of  diet, 

a  fu'oclamaiion  against|thc  Jesuits.    "  Down  The  women  work  in  the  neld  without  shoes, 

with  the  Jesuits,'*  was  the  signature  of  that  They  cultivate  the  vine,  but  they  dare  not 

placard.    In  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici-  eat  a  grape,  and  of  the  wine  they  must  not 

lies  the  revolution  seems  to  have  ended,  and  drink  a  drop.    It  all,  like  the  poor  Irishman's 

great  atrocities  are  said  to  be  committed  by  pork  and  beef,  goes  to  pay  the  rent.    It  is  not 

order  of  the  present  king.     The  news  of  surprising  that  they  emigrate  in  thousands  to 

these  atrocities,  committed  by  the  Neapoli-  this  country.    At  Munich  on  the  16th  ult.  a 

tan  government  against  the  insurgents^  pro-  motion  was  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Depo- 

duced  so  much  irritation  at  Lec-hoin,  that  the  ties  to  abolish  lotteries,  and  the  motion  was 

populace  attacked  the  office  of  the  Neapoli-  unanimouslv  adopted.    In  Russia  the  cholera 

tan  consul  and  tore  down  the  royal  arms  of  has  invaded  the  Empire,  and  has  extended 

Naples  from  over  the  gate  and  trampled  them  its  ravages  to  Varsovia.  ,  The  Emperor,  who 

under  foot.    In  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  had  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection  round  his 

Modena,  the  population^f  the  Apennines  be-  provinces,  has  determiiyed  to  return,  fright- 

S*n  to  arm  themselves  to  oppose  the  troops  of  ened,  no  doubt,  by  the  cholera.  Previous  to 
eir  new  sovereigns.  Tncy  have  already  his  departure  from  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Km- 
destroyed  the  bridges  and  parts  of  roads  to  peror  had  decreed  a  levy  of  seven  men  per 
prevent  the  arrival  of  the  artillery.  Austria  every  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  northern 
will  find  here  again  a  pretext  for  interven-  government  of  the  empire  which  woiUd  pro- 
tion!  duce  about  80,000  recruits.  The  object  of 
Don  Miguel  has  improved  in  health  and  this  levy  is  said  to  be  partly  for  the  extermi* 
strength.  He  appears  to  be  decided  to  invade  nation  of  the  noblesse  of  Poland,  who  are 
Portugal,  and  to  introduce  once  more  in  that  compelled  to  furnish  one  man  for  eveir  ten 
country  a  bloody  and  civil  war.  The  govern-  inhabitants.  The  noble  Polish  ladies  of  Po- 
nient  is  in  a  state  of  great  financial  distress,  sen,  and  of  the  other  States  of  the  Grand 
and  another  change  of  ministry  is  expected.  Duchy  of  Poseo,  have  collected  all  their 
The  armv,  which  receives  no  pay,  is  becom-  jewels  and  ornaments,  which  they  have  sold 
ing  insubordinate.  For  two  months  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Polish  state  prisonerSy 
more  they  have  received  nothing..  The  pub*  and  also  of  their  impoverished  families, 
lie  employees  were  six  months  in  arrears.  The  finances  of  Russia  are  in  a  better  state 
Desertion  had  become  alarmingly  great,  and  than  those  of  any  otherpower.  The  revenue 
the  Cabral  party  was  using  the  embarrass-  increases  rapidly,  and  it  is  at  this  time  above 
ment  of  the  government  to  augment  its  dis-  500  millions  of  francs.  The  fluty  on  brandy 
credit  and  drive  it  from  power.  In  Spain  is  the  chief  source,  as  the  temperance  society 
there  has  been  a  change  of  ministry:  the  has  been  abolished  there  by  the  government; 
Progressists  have  fallen  and  Narvaez  is  still  it  amounted  in  1844  to  about  1^  millions  of 
the  chief  minister.  The  mother  of  the  young  paper  roubles.  The  revenue  of  the  customs 
Queen  has  returned  to  Madrid,  and  By  the  is  the  second  item,  and ,  since  1840  has 
intrigues  of  Louis  Philippe,  she  has  succeed-  amounted  to  about  100  millions  of  roubles, 
ed  in  getting  control  of  all  public  afiairs.  The  poll-tax  produces  about 80  millions.  The 
While  in  Madrid  all  is  ministerial  intrigue,  contribution  imposed  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  Carltst  bands  increase  in  Gerona,  ana  grain  is  from  30  to  40  millions.  The  post- 
invade  and  occupy  cities  as  regular  as  gov-  ofiiice  returns  in  1843  were  4,174,963  silver 
emment  troops.  The  English  Ambassador  roubles,  and  the  annual  revenue  may  be  cat- 
has  no  more  influence  in  the  Spanish  cabinet,  culated  at  about  fifteen  millions  of  francs. 
France  has  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  The  patents  yield  from  three  to  four  millions, 
En<;Iish  protectorate.  It  is  reported  that  the  and  timber  the  same.  The  mines  belonging 
Queen  will  be  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  to  the  crown,  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
Italy,  and  will  name  her  mother  as  regent  of  washing  of  gold  in  the  mines  belonging  to 
her  kingdom.  private  persons,  give  from  15  to  20  millions. 
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To  these  immense  sources  of  public  revenue  ufactares,  and   many  other   imposts ;  uid 

must  be  added  that  of  the  sround  rente,  the  it  will  afipear  that  the  finances  amount  in  full 

monopoly  of  tobacco  and  of  playing  cards,  to  600  millions.  S.  de.  C 

^  taxes  upon  salt,  upon  the  crown  man- 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Engraving  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Cham^  and  every  public  institution  should  pos- 
ter. E.  Anthony,  247  Broadway,  New-  sess  a  copy.  The  heads  are  by  Doney, 
York.    1847.  the  engraver  of  the  head  of  Pius  IX.  in 

our  last  number,  and  of  J.  M.  Bolts  in 

The  plate  of  this  celebrated  work  has,  this  present  one. 

we  unaerstand,  been  retouched  and  im-  

proved  by  the  engraver,  that  it  may  yield  a  The  Bough  and  Ready  Annual^  or  Mii- 
larger  number  of  impressions,  in  answer  itary  Souvenir,  illustrated  with  twenty 
to  the  increased  demand.  It  represents  Portraits  and  Plates.  New- York  :  D. 
the  interior  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Phil- 
floor  and  ealleries  occupied  by  about  one  adelphia :  Geo.  S.  Appleton,  14S  Chest- 
hundred  Daguerreotype  likenesses  of  the  nut  street.  1848. 
most  remarkable  persons  of  our  age  and 

country.    The  scene  intended  to  be  repre-  This  book  is  made  up  of  short  biograph- 
aanted,  is  that  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  ical  sketches  of  some  of  the  officers  of  our 
Clay  from  public  life,  in  1842.    The  Sena-  brave  army,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
tors  appear  in  their  seats,  while  in  the  selves  in   the  present  war  with  Mezicot 
lobbies  and  gallery  are  many  persons  of  short  accounts  of  the  battles,  anecdotes 
distinction,  ex-Senators,  members  of  the  of  the  war,  and  pieces  of  rhyme.    With 
Cabinet,  prominent  Representatives  from  regard  to  the  biographical  sketches,  they 
the  lower  House,  and  other  persons  as  are,  probably,  so  far  at   least  as  they  con- 
spectators.    The  steel  plate,  on  which  the  cern  some  of  our  oldest  and  best   known 
work  was  executed  in  mezzotint,  is  oneof  officers,  very  correct  in  the  main  inci- 
the  largest  ever  en^aved,  being  thirty-two  dents,  and  possibly  they  may  be  so  in  the 
by  forty  inches  in  height  and  length.  minor  particulars ;  though  in  things  of  this 
Some  idea  of  the  labor  and  preparation  sort  generally,  the  writers  who  get  them 
expended  on  this  work,  may  be  formed  up  are  not  apt  to  be  very  cautious.    On 
from  the  particulars  of  it  given  by  the  pro-  the  first  page  we  find,  of  Gen.  Taylor — 
prietors,  Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark  &  Co.,  in  "  It  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion  he  swam 
their  prospectus: —  the  Ohio  river  and  back  again,  when  it 
**  Each  likeness  has  been  engraved  from  was  swelled  with  the  floods  of  March.**  If 
a  single  Daguerreotype  taken  for  the  pur-  it  is  so  said,  no  one  who  has  ever  known, 
pose,  and  the  various  sections  of  the  Senate  from  repeated  personal  experiment,  how 
Chamber  by  the  aid  of  a  sketch  of  the  hard  it  is  to  swim  the  river  in  midsummer, 
whole  effect  in  oil  colors.     During  nearly  when  there  is  scarcely  any  current,  would 
four  years  the  enterprise  was  in  progress,  have  thought  the  remark  worth  repeating, 
and  during  each  session  of  the  first  four  The  accounts  of  the  battles,  also,  cannot  bie 
years,  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Edwards  were  regarded  as  of  so  much  authority  as   the 
enraged  in  the  Capitol,  taking  likenesses.*'  sad  details  of  movements  and  carnage,  fur- 
*'This  picture  marks  the  second  age  of  nished  by  the  official  dispatches;   and  as 
our  country,  as  Trumbull's  Declaration  of  for  the  verses  and  prose  pieces,  they  have 
Independence  did  the  first.**  not,  aside  from  their  connection  with  the 
This  invaluable  work  has  already  at-  war,  sufficient  literary    merit    to  render 
tained  a  great  celebrity  in  Europe,  and  them  worthy  of  being  transferred  from  the 
must  continue  to  be  known  and  valued,  as  columns  of  newspapers,  where  they  first 
long  as  a  sinde  copy  of  it  is  in  existence,  appeared,  to  the  pages  of  an  annual. 
All  who  wish  to  obtain  fine  impress^ions  We  regret  the  existence   of  a  public 
should  apply  soon  for  them,  as  the  plate  is  taste  which  calls  out  such  compilations, 
a  mezzotint,  and  will  deteriorate  rapidly  It  is  an  appetite  which  "  doth  make  the 
under  the  press.    The  picture  is  a splen-  meat  it  feeds  on.'*   Our  people  are  too 
did  ornament  for  a  library  or  lecture  room.  Rough,  and  too  Ready  ;  and  because  they 
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are  ao,  they  mast  hire  books  that  will  prominent  of  the  attraction!  it  presents  to 

make  them  more  so.    That  the  Generals,  the  fancy,  but  does  it  in  a  scientific  way ; 

and  Colonels,  and  Captains  of  the  army,  that  is  to  say,  a  way  which  encourages, 

ha?e  earned  Uurels,  is  true ;  but  it  would  and  leaves  room  for  after  advancement, 

be  well  to  wait  till  the  war  ends,  (if  it  end  The  general  reader,  even  if  he  happens 

at  all,)  before  they  are  bestowed.    Let  the  not  to  be  particularly   interested  in  the 

dead  be  first  buried ;  let  the  groans  that  subject,  will  find  it  very    pleasant  and 

have  reached  the  ears  of  many  mothers,  profitable  reading, 

wives,  and  sisters,  from  those  arid  wilder-  — 

nesses  and  deadly  defiles,  first  die  awa^.  J>reu>  Lata  Dictionary,  By  Hxioir  Jamks 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  rejoice  m  Holthouse,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

the  brilliance  of  victories,  when  it  shall  be  Edited  from  the  second  and  enlarged 

better  >known  what  has  been  gained  by  London  edition,  by  Hkitst  Pekmimo 

them ;  and  to  honor  our  gallant  officers,  ton,  Esq.,  of  the  PhUadelphia  Bar. 
when  it  can  be  done  without  stimulating 

the  lust  of  conquest,  that  even  now,  it  is  A  very  useful  work,  both  for  students 

no  forced  figure  to  say,  counterfeits  with  and  practitioners  of  law,  and  as  a  book  of 

a  hectic  flush  the  pristine  bloom  of  our  reference  for  general  readers.    The  defini- 

still  youthful  Republic.  tions  are  not  too  much  detailed,  and  are 

well  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 

^e   Ancient  World;    or^  Pieturuque  student    Thus :•*  a  covenant**  is  defined 

Sketches  of  Creation.    By  D.  T.  Aw-  to  be  «•  a  kind  of  promise  contained  in  a 

STED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  deed;"   the  technical  and  more  accurate 

of  Geology  in  King's  College,  London,  definition  would  be,  **  a  contract   under 

&c.  &c.    Philadelphia:  Lea  h.  Blanch-  seal."    References  to  English  authorities 

ard.   1847.  are  appended  to  each  definition.    T6  the 

most  important,  the  editor  has  added  cita- 

The  reader  who,  in  taking  up  this  book,  tions  of  our  reports  and  legal  writers, 

expects  to  meet  with  the  exhibition  of  fine  The  omission  of  the  title  <*  Partnership," 

writing  generally  found  in  works  intended  which  must  have  been  accidental,  as  it  is 

to  popularize  science,  will  be  most  ajB;ree-  referred  to  under  "  Copartnership,"  is  a 

ably  disappointed.    It  is  modestly  written,  blemish  very  much  to  be  regretted. 

clear  in  method  and  detail,  not  disfigured  

by  rhetorical  descriptions  of  the  landscapes  JSppleton*8  Library  ManvaU  containing 
of  primeval  times,  nor  indulging  in  unsup-  a  Catalogue  Maisonni  of  upwards  of 
ported  speculations ;  but  simply  attaining  Jloleve  Thousand  of  the  most  impor- 
the  object  proposed  in  the  preface,  of  com-  tant  Works  in  every  Department  of 
municating  in  a  simple  form  to  the  general  Knowledge,'in  all  LangiMges.  New- 
reader,  the  chief  results  of  Geological  In-  York :  D.  xppleton  &  Co.,  200  Broad* 
▼estigations.  The  processes  by  which  way.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appleton* 
those  results  were  obtained  are  not  at-  148  Chestnut  street  1847. 
tempted  to  be  given,  but  the  writer  was 

evidently  so  familiar  with  them,  that  they  The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  rendered  a 
affect  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  very  essential  service  to  gentlemen  wish- 
the  diflTerent  topics,  and  form  an  under-  ing  facilities  for  the  selection  of  libraries, 
current  to  the  volume ;  so  that  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
in  running  through  it,  has  not  merely  his  suits,  by  the  publication  of  a  work  of  the 
wonder  excited,  but  his  mind  becomes  description  indicated  by  the  above  title, 
tinged  by  the  habit  of  comparison  which  It  places  before  the  reader  selected  titles 
is  peculiar  to  geologists,  and  he  feels  that  of  the  most  important  works  in  every  de- 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  science  which  partment  of  literature  obtainable  in  the 
a  real  enthusiasm  for  it  naturally  commu-  bookstores  of  Europe,  arranged  in  such  a 
nicates,  and  which  it  is  of  great  impor-  manner  as  admits  of  the  most  easy  refer- 
lance,  in  works  of  this  kind,  to  inspire,  euce. 

The  writer  says,  in  one  place  :  "  I  trust  The   compiler  has   divided  it  in  two 

the  reader  will  not  suppose,  when  he  has  parts. 

read  this  little  volume,  that  he  has  learnt  Part  I.  consists  of  Subjects,  alphabeti- 
anything  in  Geology."  A  work  written  cally  arranged,  with  the  exception  of  Ma- 
in so  caodid  a  spirit,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  thematics.  Medicine  and  Theology,  the 
good  one.  subjects  referable  to  these  heads  being  ar- 

The  recent    lectures   of  Prof.  Agassiz  ranged  under  them, 

have  shown  how  important  the  study  of  Part  II.   comprises    Select   Biography, 

Geology  has  become  to  natural  science';  it  Classics,  Collected  Works,  and  an  Index  of 

is  necessary  to  possess,  at  least,  a  smatter  Authors,  whose  works  appear  in  Part  I.  ^ 

ing  of  it,  to  understand  the  history  of  the  l^e  approximate  prices  are  affixed  in 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms.      This  all  cases,  where  it  was  possible.      The 

volume  merely  gives  some  of  the  more  work  does  not  profess  to  go  into  the  details 
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of  American  literature,  both  because  the  The  Talue  of  such  a  work  need  not  be 
chief  works  are  well  known,  and  because  enlarged  upon.  It  forms  a  key  to  the 
there  is  reason,  the  pablishers  state,  **  to  world's  great  storehouses  of  literature,^as 
expect  a  specific  American  Bibliography  complete  as  could  be  given  in  the  space, 
ere  long,  in  which  the  genius  and  industry  the  bibliographies  of  each  department  be- 
ef the  New  World  may  be  favorably  ex-  ing  included,  as  well  as  single  works.  Stu- 
hibited  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Old."  dents  in  almost  any  branch  of  literature, 
Neither  does  it  give,  except  in  a  few  in-  art,  or  science,  may  find  here  enumerated 
stances,  any  critical  opinions  or  analyses  the  authors  whom  it  will  be  desirable  to 
of  the  contents  of  the  works  enumerated,  consult;  and  the  facilities  of  transporta- 
it  being  thought  desirable  not  to  make  the  tion  are  now  so  great,  that  hardly  enough 
▼olume  too  bulky.  The  whole  forms  a  time  need  elapse  to  delay  their  investiga- 
book  of  upwards  of  450  pages,  carefully  tions,  before  they  can  have  the  books  they 
printed  on  good  paper.  It  is  sold  for  the  may  require  upon  their  desks,  in  any  part 
very  inadequate  price  of  one  do/Zar,  the  of  the  country. 

consideration     to    the    publishers  being  The   publishers  deem   it  necessary  to 

chiefly,  it  is  presumed,  m  the  orders  for  apologize  for  its  probable  imperfections; 

foreign  books  which  it  will  be  the  means  but  on  looking  it  over  hastily  for  the  pur- 

of  bringing  to  their  already  well  known  pose  we  have  been  able  to  detect  but  a 

and  extensively  connected  house.    They  few,  and  those  unimportant,  and  in  depart- 

state  that  any  books  found  in  the  compila-  ments  not  often  examined.    The  style  of 

tion,  **  may  be  obtained  in  the  space  of  a  mechanical  excellence  in  which  the  work 

few    weeks,  and    at    the    lowest   prices,  is  produced,  is  almost  a  sufficient  voucher 

through  their  agencies  abroad.    The  steam  for  its  accuracy.    So  much  labor  and  care 

communications  now  established  between  could  not  have  been  expended  in  the  type 

France  and  Germany,  enable  them  to  ex*  and  paper,  unless  there  had  been  a  propor- 

ecute  orders  with  as  great  facility  from  the  tionate  amount  devoted  to  the  compila- 

continent,  as  formerly  from  England."  tion. 


ERRATA. 

On  page  2%5  of  the  September  number,  in  the  list  of  volunteer  officers,  for  H.  K. 
Goakum  read  H.  K.  Yoakum.  This  gentleman  is  now  of  the  Texas  Rangers.  On  the 
same  page, for  McCrury  read  McClung.  The  passage  will  then  read  thus: — "My 
brave  fellow,  how  was  it  that  your  regiment  stood  the  fire  of  those  batteries  so  well  and 
so  long  ?*'  **  Sir,"  said  he,  **  we  had  confidence  in  our  officers ;  wherever  Davis  and 
McClung  went,  we  followed."  Lieut.  Col.  Alexander  K.  McClung,  of  the  Ist  Misds- 
sippi  Regiment,  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  near  relative  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  was  the  first  to  mount  the  ramparts  at  Monterey,  where  he  fell  dangerously  wound 
ed,  losing  nearly  the  whole  of  one  hand  and  being  pierced  through  the  hips  with  a 
musket  ball,  an  injury  from  which  he  has  scarcely  yet  recovered.  Recently  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  he  nearly  overcame  a  Democratic  majority  of  1500  in  his  district.  We 
wish  our  readers  to  understand  that  errors  like  the  above  are  often  unavoidable,  from 
the  difficulty  of  deciphering  names  in  manuscript. 
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A. 

Acton,  519. 

Age,  The,  is  revolationary,  85. 

Amazonian  Wandering9,(John  Esaias  War- 
ren,) 567. 

Ariny,The,  and  the  President,  221— Volnn- 
teers  have  chosen  better  officers  than 
those  appointed,  222— Need  of  experi- 
enced officers,  ib. — ^The*late  appoint- 
ments, 223. 

Aveline,  verse,  454. 

6. 

Babcock,  Unpublished  Poems  by,  17,511. 
Bishop,  Madame  Anna,  critique  on  her 

singinz,  549. 
Botts,  Hon.  J.  M.,  Sketch  of  his  Public 

Life,  505. 
Bread  Scholar,  The,  301. 

C. 

Catholic  Reaction  against  theG  reat  Refor- 
mation, review,  (J.  F.  Houghton.)  347. 

Chancellors,  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the, 
review,  415. 

Chicago  Convention,  The,  111 — History  of, 
112. 

Children  in  Heaven,  verse,(J.  S.  Babcock,) 
511. 

Civilization,  Inductive  Theory  of,  391. 

Clay's,  Mr.,  Resolutions,  (Charles  King,)^ 
553. 

Conservatism,  122,  242. 

Constitution,  The,  Written  and  Unwritten, 
(Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard,)  1 — Construction 
and  Interpretation  make  the  Unwritten, 
ib. — ^This  may  include  unlawful  usur- 
pation, ib. — How  far  the  President  has 
thus  usurped,  2— Bad  example  of  Jeffer- 
son, 3 — Annexation  of  Texas,  ib. — Em- 
ployment of  our  Army  for  Texas  while 
she  was  still  independent,  7 — Mexican 
War,  9 — Means  of  carrying  it  on,  10 — 
Wholly  for  offence  and  conquest,  ib. — 
Calling  out  of  the  Militia,  11 — Govern- 
ments in  conquered  Territories,  13 — 
Duties  levied  in  conquered  ports,  ib. — 
These  various  usurpations  recapitulated, 
16. 

Gormen in*s  Portraits,  93. 

Corn  Trade,  Our  Recent,  its  Origin  and 
Results,  (Redwood  Fisher,)  430. 

Corwin,  Thomas,  Sketch  of,  310. 


Cowley,  Sketch  of,  (J.  H.  Barrett,)  29— Hii 
Poetry,  35. 

Critical  Notices:  A  Year  of  Consolation, 
108— The  Philosophy  of  Magic,  109— 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  The 
Power  of  the  S.  F.,  Conquest  of  Peru, 
Voyage  up  the  Amazon,  110— Diction- 
ary of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words, 
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